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Yhe  moutk  of  youth 
is  the 

mouth  of  health 

HOW    CAN     YOU     KEEP     IT? 


STRANGE  to  say,  the  marching  years  do 
not  alone  decide  the  age  of  the  mouth. 

When  the  gums  are  firm  and  healthy, 
when  the  teeth  are  sound  and  clean — the 
mouth  can  smile  at  passing  birthdays 

But  it  requires  care  to  keep  the  average 
mouth  young.  You  cannot  start  too  soon 
to  use  Forhan's  as  your  dentifrice — for  it 
meets  an  important  need  not  covered  by 
an  ordinary  toothpaste. 

Forhan's  cleans  teeth,  of  course.  You 
can  find  no  finer  dentifrice.  Gently  and 
safely,  it  keeps  them  gleaming  with  their 
natural  beauty,  because  its  cleansing  in- 
gredients were  carefully  chosen  by  a  den- 
tist, R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

But  in  addition,  when  you  use  Forhan's, 
you  can  give  your  gums  the  scientific  care 
they  need. 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Forhan  developed 
a  preparation  for  his  own  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pyorrhea.  It  relieved  tenderness, 
helped  to  restore  soft  gums  to  healthy 
firmness.  Dentists  found  its  benefits  so 
specific  that  the  question  was  raised,  "Why 
not  make  it  possible  for  the  patient  to 
supplement  office  treatment  by  daily  care 
in  the  home?" 

To  meet  this  need,  Dr.  Forhan  perfected 
his  dentifrice.  In  addition  to  recognized 
cleansing  agents  of  the  highest  purity,  it 
contains  the  advantages  of  the  treatment 
he  developed  in  his  dental  practice. 

Used  as  recommended,  with  massage 
at  the  time  of  brushing,  this  special  den- 
tifrice tones  up  the  gums,  stimulates  cir- 
culation, and  helps  to  keep  them  glowing 
with  sound  good  health. 

NOW  ON  THE  AIR! 

New  Forhan's  program — featuring  Evange- 
line Adams,  world-famous  astrologer — every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  7:30  P.M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time — Columbia  network. 

Any  mouth  may  have  pyorrhea 
and  at  forty  the  odds  are 
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YOUR    TEETH    ARE    ONLY    AS    HEALTHY    AS    YOUR    GUMS 
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FOLLOW  MY  STARS  OF  YOUTH  TO  A 


Frances  Ingram  herself  tells  how 

to  keep  the  skin  lovely 

at  its  6  vital  places 

YOU  are  just  as  young  and  attractive, 
or  just  as  old,  as  your  skin  looks," 
I  told  a  charming  woman  who  recently 
came  to  consult  me.  "Keep  your  skin  im- 
maculately clean . . .  Keep  it  youthful  at  my 
six  stars . . .  And you&xc  youthfully  lovely . ' ' 

Then  I  explained  to  her  my  method 
with  Milkweed  Cream. 

"To  cleanse  the  skin,  spread  my  Milk- 
weed Cream  generously  over  your  face 
and  neck.  Let  it  remain  for  several  min- 
utes, to  allow  the  delicate  oils  to  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  pores,  and  then 
remove  every  vestige  of  it  with  soft  linen. 

"Now — apply  a  fresh  film  of  the  Milk- 
weed Cream.  With  outward  and  upward 
strokes  pat  it  into  the  skin  at  the  six 
points  starred  on  my  mannequin. 

"There  are  special  toning  ingredients  in 
this  Milkweed  Cream.  These  penetrate 
the  cleansed  pores  and  defend  the  skin 
against  blemishes  and  aging  lines  and 
leave  it  clear,  soft  and  lovely." 

t  Y  f 

This  charming  woman  came  back  to 
see  me,  a  day  or  two  ago.  Her  skin  looked 
marvelously  clear  and  soft  and  fresh!  She 
looked  at  least  five  years  younger — and 
said  she  felt  it! 

1  r  -r 

I  have  recommended  my  Milkweed  Cream 
and  my  method  to  so  many  women,  and 
I  have  sun  their  skin  grow  fresh,  clear, 
young.  Won't  you  follow  my  six  stars  to 
a  clearer,  softer,  younger  skin? 

If  you  have  any  special  questions  to  ask 
about  skin  care,  write  for  a  copy  of  my 
booklet,  "Why  Only  A  Healthy  Skin  Can 
Stay  Young."  Or  tune  in  on  my  radio 
hour,  "Through  The  Looking  Glass 
With  Frances  Ingram,"  Tuesdays,  10:15 
A.  M.,  E.  S.T.,  over  WJZ  and  Associated 
Stations. 
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STVOY    MY     niANNEQI'IN     A>0     HER     "STARS"     TO     KNOW     WHY 

Only  a  keatthij,  .skin  can  stau  young" 


^A    THE   FOREHEAD—  To  guard  against  Inns 

**  and  wrinkles  here,  apply  Milkweed  Cream, 
stroking  with  fingertips,  outward  from  the 
center  of  yo/ir  brow. 

•>y.  TTIF.  EVES  —  If  you  would  avoid  aging  crow's 
w  feet,  smooth  Ingrain's  about  the  eyes,  stroke 
with  a  feather  touch  outward,  beneath  eyes 
and  over  eyelids. 

,J^.  the  MOUTH  —  Drooping  lines  are  easily  de- 

w  feated  by  filming  the  fingertips  with  my  cream 

and  sliding  them  upward  over  the  mouth  and 

then  outward  toward  the  cars,  starting  at 

the  middle  of  the  chin. 


Mir  THROAT  To  keep  your  throat  from 
flabbiness,  cover  with  a  film  of  Milkweed 
and  smooth  gently  downward,  ending  with 
rotary  movement  at  base  of  neck. 

THE  NECK  —  To  prevent  a  sagging  chin  and 
a  lined  neck,  stroke  with  fingertips  a 
with  Milkweed  from  middle  of  chin  tou.ir.l 
the  ears  and  patting  firmly  all  along  the 
jaw  contours. 

THE  SHOULDERS  —  To  Live  shoulders  that 
are  blemish-free  and  firmly  smooth,  cleanse 
with  Milkweed  Cream  and  massage  with 
palm  oj  hand  in  rotary  motion. 
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Frances  Ingram,  Dcpt.  R-I10 
108  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  mcyour  free  booklet,  "Why  Only 
a  Healthy  Skin  Can  Stay  Young,"  which  tells  in 
complete  detail  how  to  care  for  the  skin  and  to 
guard  the  six  vital  spots  of  youth. 
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JESSICA  DRAGON- 
J  ETTE  .  .  .No  dark 
fears  for  her  at  the 
thought  of  television,  for 
besides  being  the  best- 
loved  soprano  on  the 
air,  the  diminutive 
uCBS  singer  is  fair  .  . 
exceeding  fair!  The 
proof's  in  the  picture. 


r^OUNTESS  OLGA 
V_>  ALU  AN  I  knows 
how  to  flirt  that  Spanish 
shawl  yon  see  here  in 
the  iip proved  manner. 
Really  and  truly  of  the 
Castllian  nobility  and 
possessor  of  a  charming 
voice  which  you  hear 
in     solos     over     NBC. 


Charles  R.  Tighe, 
Associate  Editor 

Harold  P.  Brown, 
Managing  Editor 
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ANNETTE  HAST- 
.  INGS  is  a  cute  lit- 
tle Coquette.  What  we 
mean,  she  really  is, 
cause  that's  the  baby 
star's  home  program 
out  west  at  Station 
KGO,  San  Francisco. 
You  might  know  that 
she  would  sing  soprano! 


MARIE  GAM- 
BRELLI . . .  You 
know  her  better  as 
Gamby.  Remember  the 
days  when  she  frolicked 
with  Roxy?  She  trips 
the  light  fantastic  as 
well  as  she  regales  list- 
eners on  the  air,  and 
that's  saying  something! 
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STUDENTS  WORKING  ON  FILM  SCANNING  MACHINE  OF  OUR  MODERN  TELEVISION  TRANSMITTER 

LEARN  RADIO  TELEVISION 

TALKING  PICTURES  s»  S  WEEKS 

By  Actual  Work  ***  In  the  Great  Shops  of  Coyne 


Don't  spend  your  life  slaving  away  in  some  dull, 
hopeless  job!  Don't  be  satisfied  to  work  for  a  mere 
$20  or  $30  a  week.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  make 
REAL  MONEY  in  RADIO— THE  FASTEST- 
GROWING,  BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKING 
GAME  ON  EARTH! 

THOUSANDS  OF  JOBS  OPEN 

Paying  $60,  $70  to  $200  a  Week 

Jobs  as  Designer,  Inspector  and  Tester,  paying 
$3,000  to  $10,000  a  year— as  Radio  Salesman  and  in 
Service  and  Installation  Work,  at  $45  to  $100  a 
week — as  Operator  or  Manager  of  a  Broadcasting 
Station,  at  $1,800  to  $5,000  a  year— as  Wireless  Op- 
erator on  a  Ship  or  Airplane,  as  a  Talking  Picture 
orSound  Expert  — THOUSANDS  OF  JOBS 
PAYING  $60,  $70  and  on  UP  TO  $200  A  WEEK. 

No  Books  -  No  Lessons 

All  Practical  Wor\ 

Coyne  is  NOT  a  Correspondence  School. 
We  don't  attempt  to  teach  you  from  books 
or  lessons.  We  train  you  on  the  finest  out- 
lay of  Radio,  Television  and  Sound  equip- 
ment in  any  school — on  scores  of  modern 
Radio  Receivers,  huge  Broadcasting 
equipment,  the  very  latest  Television  ap- 
paratus, Talking  Picture  and  Sound  Re- 
production equipment,  Code  Practice 
equipment,  etc.    You  don't  need  advanced 


you— right  here  in  the  Coyne  Shops — all 

the  actual  practice  and  experience  you'll 
need.  And  because  we  cut  out  all  use- 
less theory,  you  graduate  as  a  Practical 
Radio  Expert  in  8  weeks'  time. 

TELEVISION 

Is  on  the  "Way  I 

And  now  Television  is  on  the  way!  Soon 
there'll  be  a  demand  for  THOUSANDS  of 
TELEVISION  EXPERTS!  The  man  who 
learns  Television  NOW  can  make  a  FOR- 
TUNE in  this  great  new  field.  Get  in  on 
the  ground-floor  of  this  amazing  new  Ra- 
dio development!  Come  to  COYNE  and 
learn  Television  on  the  very  latest,  new- 
est Television  equipment. 

Talking  Pictures 

A  Great  Field  p- 

Talking  Pictures  and  Public  Address 
Systems  offer  thousands  of  golden 
opportunities  to  the  Trained  Radio 
Man.  Here  is  a  great  new  field  of 
Radio  work  that  has  just  started  to 
grow !  Prepare  NOW  for  these  mar- 


education  or  previous  experience.  We  give 

H.  C.  Lewis,  Pres.  Ha&fO  Division  Founded  1899 

COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

500  S.  Paulina  Street       Dept.  soie         Chicago,  Illinois 


velous  opportunities!  Learn  RadioSouod 
work  atCoyneonactualTalking  Picture 
and  Sound  Reproduction  equipment. 

EARN  AS  YOU  LEARN 

Don't  worry  about  a  job!  Coyne  Train- 
ing settles  the  job  question  for  life.  We 

often  have  more  calls  for  Coyne  gradu- 
ates than  wecansupply.  YOU  GET  FREE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  FOR  LIFE. 
And  don't  let  lack  of  money  stop  you. 
If  you  need  part-time  work  while  at 
school  to  help  pay  living  expenses,  we 
will  gladly  help  you  get  it.  Many  of  our  stu- 
dents pay  nearly  all  of  their  expenses  that  way. 

COYNE  IS  31  YEARS  OLD 

Coyne  Training  is  tested,  proven  beyond  all 
doubt.  You  can  find  out  everything  absolutely 
free.  How  you  can  get  a  good  Radio  job  or  how 
you  can  go  into  business  for  yourself  and  earn  from 
$3,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  It  costs  NOTHING  to  in- 
vestigate! Just  MAIL  THE  COUPON  for  YOUR 
COPY  OF  MY  BIG  FREE  BOOK! 

II.  C.  LEWIS,  President 

Radio  Division,  Coyne  Electrical  School 

500  S.  Paulina  St.,  Dept.  80-1 E,  Chicago.  III. 

Send  me  your  Big  Free  Radio  Book  and  all 
details  of  your  Special  Introductory  Offer. 
This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name . 


Address. 


City. 


,  State . 
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Observations  on  Events  and  Incidents  in  the  Broadcasts  of  the  Month 


MISS  FRANCES  COLLETTE,  whose  portrait  adorns 
the  cover  of  this  November  Radio  Digest  has  been 

rather  an  inconspicuous  member  of  the  CBS  staff  at 
WABC,  New  York.  Dramatic  talent 
on  the  Radio  stage  is  better  known 
by  voice  and  character  than  by  name. 
Miss  Collette  can  both  act  and  sing 
and  takes  part  in  the  Forty  Fathom 
Trawlers  and  the  Land  o'  Make 
Believe.  She  has  a  wistful  type  of 
beauty  that  may  receive  higher 
recognition  when  the  television  con- 
tracts are  ready  to  be  signed.     The 

television  talent  story  is  something  in  store  for  you — 

but  Miss  Betty  McGee  gives  you  an  inkling  of  it  in  this 

issue,  tinting  the  skin  for  the  scan. 


The  Radio  Follies  at  WABC  has  made  broadcast 
actors  out  of  Eddie  Cantor  and  other  stars  of  the  Vanities. 
Dear,  Oh  dear,  poor  old  Broadway,  what  are  we  coming 
to!  That's  the  lament  of  some  of  the  theatrical  journals. 
Mr.  Cantor  was  quoted  in  a  newspaper  to  the  effect  that 
he  might  not  be  available  to  the  theatre  stage  for  some 
time.  "But  when  I  do  go  back — if  ever — Flo  Ziegfeld 
will  be  the  first  man  I'll  see  about  it,"  he  concluded. 


In  the  meantime  what  about  Mr.  Ziegfeld  the  famous 
folly  glorifier?  ( — Silence!)  No  response  coming  from 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  we  wish  to  announce  that  our  Miss  Lillian 
G.  Genn,  who  obtained  the  Schumann-Heink  interview 
in  this  issue  of  Radio  Digest,  has  promised  a  very  im- 
portant interview  with  Mrs.  Ziegfeld,  better  known  as 
Miss  Billie  Burke.  What  a  wonderful  screen  star  was 
Billie  Burke — most  bewitching  mannerisms!  Miss 
Burke  is  to  tell  Radio  Digest  readers  what  she  means 
by  "Making  the  Most  out  of  Marriage"  and  she  should 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  wives  in  the  world.  This 
is  scheduled  for  December  by  Miss  Genn. 


What  is  Radio  talent?  Whatever  else  it  may  be  it  is 
Big  Money  with  capital  letters  for  a  score  of  very  young 
boys  and  girls  who  are  moving  their  parents  out  of 
tenements  to  Millionaire's  Row  in 
the  Big  City.  Next  month  you  will 
meet  a  new  writer  for  Radio  Digest — 
Miss  Alma  Sioux  Scarberry — who 
will  reveal  a  most  astounding  story 
about  the  Children  of  the  Air.  Take 
for  instance  Little  Rose  Marie  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
daughter  or  an  Italian  teamster  and 
a  Polish  waitress,  who  was  "dis- 
covered" two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  three.  She's  five 
now  and  this  year  her  earnings  will  be  $100,000!  Oh, 
and  that  isn't  all — just  read  Miss  Scarberry's  article 
next  month 


You've  been  reading  Doty  Hobart's  human  interest 
Radio  articles  in  Radio  Digest  month  by  month  for  a 
year  now.  Mr.  Hobart  has  had  wide  Radio  experience, 
in  the  studio  and  as  a  writer.  Give  him  almost  any  kind 
of  a  subject  with  a  Radio  slant  to  it  and  he'll  get  the 
right  sort  of  a  story.  Take  for  example  this  month: 
"What  is  Radio  doing  to  crime?"  he  was  asked.  He 
went  out  and  came  back  with  the  story  by  Grover 
Whalen,  one  of  the  most  famous  crook  chasers  in  America. 
Now  he  is  scouring  the  country  for  all  the  old  time 
stage  celebrities  who  are  today  reaching  their  audiences 
on  the  air.  And  you  can  gamble  it  will  be  a  whale  of  a 
good  story  when  you  read  it  in  the  December  issue. 

*  *  * 

"There  he  goes — ten,  twenty — Hallelujah — see  that 
boy  run — thirty-five,  forty  yards — and  DOWN!"  It 
takes  Ted  Husing  to  work  the  set-sitter  football  fan  up 
to  a  lather.  And  these  are  the 
Happy  Days!  Suppose  you  were  a 
Ted  Husing — what  would  you  do 
and  how?  It's  a  hard  life,  mates. 
Best  read  Mr.  Husing's  own  story 
in  his  own  words  as  he  has  written 
it  himself  for  Radio  Digest  right 
here  in  your  hands.  Oh  yes,  Ted 
knows  how  to  punch  a  typewriter 
when  he  gets  a  chance.  But  with 
airplanes  and  police  escorts  waiting  to  snatch  him  from 
one  field  of  action  to  the  next  it's  hard  to  get  the  chance — 
and  Radio  Digest  thinks  it  was  doggawn  sporting  of 
him  to  sit  down  and  hammer  out  these  impressions  for 
you.    Thanks  a  heap,  Ted! 

*  *  * 

AFTER  All  .  .  .  it's  no  more  than  to  be  expected  that 
-  Around  the  Samovar  of  WABC  should  have  been 
picked  by  Paramount  for  a  sound  short  .  .  .  Harry  Horlick, 
chief  of  the  A  &  P  Gypsies,  could  have  his  tonsils  and 
adenoids  removed  while  Graham  McNamee  doesn't 
dare  for  fear  of  changing  the  tone  of  his  voice  .  .  .  and 
Madge  Tucker  does  not  imitate  the  animals  you  hear  in 
her  program,  Donald  Bain  does  it  .  .  .  the  Rex  Cole 
Mountaineers  won't  accept  NBC  checks  but  demand 
cash  .  .  .  Erich  Kleiber  never  saw  the  U.  S.  until  he  came 
from  Germany  to  direct  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  although  he  married  a  California  girl  three 
years  ago  .  .  .  Heywood  Broun  started  stump  speaking 
for  Congress  in  New  York  and  was  able  to  call  such 
pinch-hitters  for  his  CBS  Radio  column  as  John  Erskine, 
Alexander  Woolcott,  Russell  Owen,  Franklin  P.  Adams 
and  H.  I.  Phillips  .  .  .  Freddie  Rich,  CBS  maestro,  will 
manage  Young  Lyons,  light-heavyweight  champion  of 
the  Navy  .  .  .  Stanley  Bell,  CBS  announcer,  was  attacked 
by  hiccoughs  during  the  Fidac  program  in  Washington 
and  had  to  be  relieved  by  Bill  Doherty  of  the  publicity 
staff  who  nervously  made  his  debut  over  the  air  on  the 
international  program  ...  a  real  live  cow  was  taken  to 
the  banquet  room  of  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  at  a  dairy 
convention  and  mooed  obligingly  into  a  microphone. 
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Vote  Four  Best  Stations  for 

S  TATE 

HAMPIONSHIPS 


WHICH  do  you  consider  the  most  popular  station  in  your 
state?  Which  stations  would  you  consider  as  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  choice?  How  do  you  think  your  opinion  com- 
pares with  your  neighbor's  or  the  majority  of  other  Radio  listeners  in 
your  state? 

It's  worth  while  finding  out  how  your  judgment  compares  with  the 
majority.  It's  worth  a  whole  lot  to  the  station  to  get  this  information. 

That's  why  Radio  Digest  is  presenting  this  opportunity  to  declare 
for  a  State  Championship — something  that  has  never  been  tried  be- 
fore.   The  contest  was  announced  last  month  but  as  we  go  to  press 
for  November,  just  as  the  October  number  is 
being  distributed  to  the  news  stands,  we  are 
unable  to  give  any  adequate  idea  as  to  the 
nominations  that  are  bound  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  time  you  read  this. 

But  please  do  this  now:  Nominate  your 
four  favorite  stations.  Fill  out  the  blank  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  this  page  and 
send  it  to  the  Contest  Editor  of  Radio 
Digest.  Then  fill  out  the  ballot,  on  the 
right  hand  side,  and  put  it  where  you  can 
find  it  when  the  next  Radio  Digest  comes 
out.  vSave  up  your  ballots  and  make  them 
count  for  the  bonus  votes  described  to  you 
in  the  Rules  on  Page  122.  Then  send  the 
complete  series  of  ballots  to  the  Contest 
Editor  at  one  time. 

Remember  your  vote  is  eligible  only  for 
the  state  in  which  you  reside  although  you 
may  really  prefer  stations  that  you  hear  from 
some  other  state.  This  is  for  a  State  Cham- 
pionship. We  want  to  find  out  the  most 
popular  stations  in  each  state. 

Give  the  stations  in  your  own  state  a 
chance  to  win  a  prize.  Support  your  own 
people.  Every  station  is  doing  its  best 
within  its  powers  to  win  your  friendship,  no 
matter  where  you  live.  But  you  owe  your 
voting  allegiance  to  the  stations  within  your 

own  boundaries  for  this  occasion.    Radio  Digest  is  trying  to  present 
an  even  break  for  every  station  in  the  country. 

To  maintain  a  broadcasting  station  is  a  costly  proposition.  Equip- 
ment and  maintenance  is  expensive.  Good  talent  must  receive  good 
pay.  To  present  fine  programs  by  fine  artists  a  successful  station 
must  have  advantageous  commercial  relationships.  There  are  a  few, 
but  very,  very  few,  stations  which  are  not  dependent  on  the  sta- 
bility of  their  time.  The  most  of  them  must  depend'upon  advertisers. 
And  advertisers,  before  they  invest  their  money,  are  generally  greatly 
concerned  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  station  with  which  they  arc  to 


deal.    And  that  is  where  YOU  come  in,  for  this  contest. 

No  station  will  be  harmed.  But  four  stations  in  your  state  arc  go- 
ing to  be  helped  a  great  deal  by  your  support.  The  four  stations  that 
win  will  have  something  definite  to  show  any  prospective  advertiser 
as  to  their  popularity  in  the  state.  The  advertiser  will  be  able  to 
judge  how  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of  people  and  invest  accord- 
ingly. The  station  will  have  more  money  to  provide  you  the  kind  of 
programs  that  have  won  your  favor.  And  thus  everybody  will 
benefit. 

In  recognition  of  your  choice  of  the  four  winning  stations  Radio 
DIGEST  will  award  four  beautifully  de- 
signed and  engraved  medallions,  each  signi- 
fying the  honor  that  has  been  achieved. 
And  with  each  medallion  there  will  be  pre- 
sented a  scroll  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  winner  and  a  memorial  of  the  occasion. 
This  contest  is  a  service  conceived  by 
Radio  Digest  as  of  benefit  to  everybody 
concerned,  and  especially  in  furtherance  of 
its  policy  to  encourage  and  make  possible 
better  broadcast  programs  for  the  listener. 
Tastes  are  changing  continually.  A  type  of 
program  that  may  have  been  leading  in 
popularity  a  year  ago  may  be  entirely  passe 
now.  But  who  is  going  to  know  what  you 
want  unless  you  indicate  your  choice?  Vote 
for  the  station  that  presents  most  nearly  the 
kind  of  a  program  vou  prefer  and  the  ballots 
will  tell  the  tale. 
\  \  ^  In  the  case  of  a  state  where  there  are  only  a 

V-A  few  stations,  and  only  slight  opportunity  to 

declare  a  preference  your  vote  should  be 
registered  just  the  same.  The  number  of 
votes  east  may  disclose  the  need  of  a  shift  of 
stations  from  some  of  the  more  congested 
communities  to  the  area  where  you  live,  anil 
where  there  is  a  greater  need  tor  competitive 
programs.  Nominate  your  stations  and  vote 
anyway. 
Next  month  you  will  find  published  the  first  list  of  nominations  for 
the  State  Championship  honors.  Perhaps  a  few  scattering  votes  will 
also  be  cast  by  that  time.  At  least  there  will  be  a  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  nominations  each  station  has  received.  If  you  feel  especially 
Eriendly  toward  your  favorite  station  there  is  no  harm  in  mentioning 
the  fact  to  some  of  your  neighbors  and  getting  them  to  vote  too.  The 
Contest  Editor  would  particularly  appreciate  a  few  letters  from  the 
readers  indicating  why  they  have  selected  the  stations  they  nominate. 
Some  of  these  letters  will  be  published  as  a  guide  to  other  listeners  in 
helping  them  to  make  their  selections. 


NOMINATION    BLANK— Radio    Digest's 

STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

I  nominate  for  the  most  popular  stations  in  (state) 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) City 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) City 

Signet/ 

Address 

City State . 


Nuube,         COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digests 

2    STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 
STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 

420  Lexington  Ace.,  New  York  City. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) City 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) City 

Signed 

Address 

Cu\ .  .  State 


Rudy  Vallee 

Whose  love  for  music  is 
second  only  to  his  love 
of  making  people  happy 


Radio    Roads    by 


<?vudy 


allee 


"Heigh-ho  everybody!  Rudy  Vallee  speaking.  "  Go  over 
the  roads  in  the  big  blue  car  with  the  popular  idol 
and  his  Connecticut  Yankees  and  ready  in  his  own 
words,   the  story  of  his  trip  among  the   "plain  people". 


MANY  times  this  last  summer 
while  sitting  behind  the  wheel 
of  my  big,  blue  car  as  we 
wound  through  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  or  through  the 
tall  corn  fields  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Iowa,  while  I  kept  my  eyes  on  my  driv- 
ing, I  had  ample  time  to  reflect  and  re- 
view in  my  mind  this  almost  unbelievable 
success  that  Radio  had  made  possible  for 
us  this  summer. 

While  it  seemed  so  natural  to  have  it 
so,  yet  in  these  moments  of  soliloquy 
which  often  come  to  me  when  driving  my 
car,  I  paused  to  consider  and  to  analyze 
the  power  of  Radio. 

I  was  in  the  process  of  a  tour  of  almost 
forty  towns.  I  use  the  word  "town"  be- 
cause we  avoided  the  large  key  cities.  My 
contract  with  the  Paramount-Publix  The- 
atres and  my  own  common  sense  told  me 
to  leave  the  key  cities  for  a  theatrical 
tour  later  on.  In  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
Boston,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland,  we  could 
easily  play  at  least  four  and  even  eight 
weeks  in  the  Paramount-Publix  Theatres 
of  each  city. 

This  tour  was  intended  to  bring  me  to 
(lie  dancing  public  of  the  various  states 
of  the  East  and  Middle-West, — that  pub- 
lic which  will  travel  in  automobiles  a 
hundred  miles  to  a  dance  usually  held  in 
some  big,  open-air  pavilion,  or  some  rustic 
hall  in  the  woods,  on  the  edge  of  a  river, 
or  possibly  built  next  to  the  ocean  on 
some  beach.  Of  course  a  good  percent- 
age of  our  dancing  public  came  from  the 
key  cities,  but  the  large,  theatre-attending 
public  was  still  left  untapped. 

This  tour  had  many  unusual  features. 
The  man  who  runs  such  a  large  open-air 
place,  and  who  engages  the  orchestras,  is 
known  as  a  promoter,  very  much  in  the 


same  sense  as  a  fight  promoter.  He  is 
a  man  who  takes  a  chance  on  an  at- 
traction which  he  subsequently  adver- 
tises to  appear  at  his  pavilion  or  dance 
hall,  and  then  prays  for  a  good,  clear 
night  in  the  hope  of  at  least  breaking 
even.  This  last  thought  was  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  promoters 
who  engaged  us — just  to  break  even.  We 
demanded  a  guarantee  of  $2,500  for  each 
evening's  appearance  against  60%  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  evening.  That  means 
that  should  the  gross  receipts  be  $6,000 
I  would  receive  $3,600  for  the  evening; 
should  the  receipts  be  only  $2,000  the 
promoter  would  have  to  dig  down  and 
foot  the  extra  $500  to  bring  me  to  my 
guarantee  of  $2,500.  In  certain  places 
we  were  sold  outright  at  $3,500  with  no 
percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  This  is 
an  unusual  figure  for  the  dance  promoters 
to  pay.  Whiteman  in  his  early  days  had 
received  a  high  guarantee,  I  believe  it 
was  $1,500  per  night,  but  here  we  were, 
beginning  our  tour  in  the  summer  of  the 
worst  depression  that  the  country  had 
ever  known,  and  the  very  states  in  which 
we  were  touring  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  grip  of  one  of  the  worst  droughts  that 
the  farmers  had  ever  known. 
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-X  THE  coal  mining  sec- 
tions which  we  played  the  mines  were 
working  on  half  time:  in  some  places  the 
miners  had  not  worked  for  a  year.  Then 
there  was  an  automobile  town  in  Michi- 
gan in  which  the  three  automobile  facto- 
ries had  been  closed  for  over  a  year:  they 
were  the  only  means  of  livelihood  for 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  town. 
Possibly  some  dance  promoters  felt 
that  they  were  taking  a  great  risk,  but  at 


least  they  never  manifested  it  to  me.  My 
greatest  happiness  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  majority  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
was  a  prestige  to  be  able  to  play  us.  and 
that,  win  or  lose,  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing included  us  among  the 'foster  of  bands 
who  had  played  at  their  place  of  amuse- 
ment meant  more  to  them  than  making 
money  on  us. 

But,  and  this  is  the  most  astounding 
point  of  all.  what  could  possibly  embolden 
the  promoter  to  guarantee  such  an  un- 
usually large  figure  for  one  night's  per- 
formance when  we  had  never  visited, 
personally,  his  place  of  amusement,  or 
perhaps  his  state,  for  that  matter? 

Whiteman  built  his  reputation  on  a 
different  style  of  dance  music  which  was 
brought  to  the  great  American  public 
by  Victor  records:  there  is  no  question 
of  that.  The  press  played  an  important 
part  in  his  climb  to  fame  by  supplement- 
ing his  records  with  stories  about  the 
man  and  his  band,  but  it  was  not  his 
appearances  at  the  Palais 
Royal  in  Xew  York  City, 
where  he  played  to  maybe  five 
hundred  people  an  evening, 
and  Radio  was  unknown  in 
the  days  when  Paul  White- 
man  achieved  his  phenome- 
nal success. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  case 
my  great  admiration  for  him 
came  through  word-of-mouth 
gossip,  and  his  picture  on 
songs  which  found  their  way 
up  to  Maine,  but  my  real 
knowledge  of  the  Whiteman 
who  was  electrifying  New 
York  was  brought  to  me 
through  his  Victor  records 
which  showed  me  concretely 
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that    he    had    really    something    to    give. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  preceding 
my  tour  my  Victor  records  had  been  do- 
ing a  world  of  good  for  me.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  motorcycle  cop  in  Pasadena,  Cal., 
who,  during  the  summer  when  I  was  mak- 
ing my  picture  in  Hollywood,  refused  to 
give  me  a  ticket  after  I  had  unconsciously 
passed  a  red  light,  because  he  and  his 
wife  enjoyed  our  Victor  records  so  much. 
I  had  not  begun  broadcasting  for  Fleisch- 
mann  then,  and  the  only  way  he  and  his 
wife  could  have  possibly  known  of  our 
music  was  through  our  records,  and  since 
these  are  broadcast  by  local  stations  in 
California  quite  often  they  had  come  to 
know  us  real  well. 

Without  doubt  our  records  have  done 
a  lot  towards  paving  the  way  for  the  tour 
which  was  so  successful  for  me  this  past 
summer,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Whiteman, 
the  press,  too,  has  aroused  public  curiosity 
as  to  the  individual.  Most  of  the 
interviews,  criticisms,  and 
write-ups  had  been 
inaccurate,  but 
at  least 


they  created  a  curiosity.    My  picture,  sim- 
ple as  it  was,  had  developed  the  story  of 
eight  amateur  musicians  in  a  thoroughly 
logical  manner,  and  it  made  over  a  million 
dollars   for  the  producers  of  it.      It  had 
given   people   a   vague  idea   of  what   my 
boys  and  I  were  like,  and  the  public  na- 
turally had  a  desire  to  see  us  in  the 
flesh.  My  book,  every  word  of  which 
had  been  written  by  myself  in 
an  effort  to  present  my- 
self in  a  sincere  and 
truthful      light      to 
those    who    wished 
to  know  something  of  me 
and  my  work,  had  been 
syndicated   in   over   forty 
newspapers  and  unques- 
tionably   those 
who  read 


it  had  some  desire  to  watch 
me  work  before  them. 

But  I   feel  quite  safe   in 
saying  that  no  one  of  these 
things,  nor  all  of  them  com- 
bined,   could    have    brought 
to    these    small    places    the 
tremendous   audiences   of    eight    and    ten 
thousand  people,  surging  back  and  forth 
in  a  frenzy  of  curiosity  and  welcome.    The 
act  that  it  was  Radio  was  easily  shown 
by  the  opening  speech  of  nearly  everyone 
to  whom  I  was  able  to  talk.     Invariably 
their  opening  speech  was,  '"I  listen  to  you 
every  Thursday  and  Saturday.'' 


"Welcome  to  Rudy"  read  signs  where- 
ever  he  traveled.  Left,  the  big  blue  car. 
Below,    a    typical    mob-scene    reception. 


Unquestionably  Radio  can  bring  the 
music  of  an  individual  and  his  band  much 
closer  and  much  truer  than  a  phonograph 
record.  The  three  minute  length  of  a 
phonograph  record  at  best  limits  the  artist; 
there  is  no  chance  for  an  informal  talk 
about  the  music,  or  to  bring  the  mood  of 
the'  artist  to  the  listeners.  Again,  phono- 
graphic reproduction  may  be  bad  due  to 
a  bad  phonograph.  If  the  turn  table 
runs  too  fast  the  artist  sounds  effeminate, 
whereas  Radio  is  controlled  by  men  who 
know  their  jobs,  and  even  static  cannot 
do  the  damage  that  a  turn  table  of  a 
phonograph  running  too  fast  can  do. 
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HEX  I  consider  that 
our  Fleischmann  audiences  number  be- 
tween ten  and  forty  million  people,  then 
and  only  then  do  I  realize  the  tremendous 
power  of  Radio.  If  you  have  attended  a 
football  game  in  a  bowl  or  stadium  contain- 
ing eighty  or  even  a  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, you  have  probably  been  amazed  at  the 
size  of  the  crowd;  but  consider  that  any 
one  Fleischmann  broadcast  has  an  audience 
anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  times 
the  size  of  the  crowd  in  a  great  bowl  or 
stadium.  That  is  only  considering  the 
United  States.  I  am  told  our  broadcasts 
reach  Cuba,  Canada,  and  even  South 
America,  and  during  the  course  of  that 
hour  it  is  possible  for  me  to  show  a  many- 
sided  personality  in  band  and  individual. 
I  have  broadcast  nights  when  I  have  felt 
in  an  unhappy  mood;  danger  threatened 
or  some  parasite  or  group  of  parasites 
had  succeeded  in  striking  a  disagreeable 
blow.  My  audience  probably  felt  this 
and  sympathized  with  me.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  carry  the  mood  of  the 
artist  quite  as  accurately  as  Radio. 

Yet  I  am  happy  in  the  ability  to  throw 
off  any  depression  that  may  wish  to  settle 
upon  me  when  I  begin  to  broadcast.  My 
cares  and  woes  drop  off  like  a  cloak  because 
I   am   happiest   when   before   the   micro- 


phone.  One  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  my 
happiness  is  the  fact  that  I  know  our 
music  brings  comfort  and  solace  to  sick 
people. 

Those  who  have  read  my  book  will  say 

that   I   am   only   stressing   something   of 

which  I  have  already  spoken,  but  I  have 

received  so  many  letters  since  writing  the 

book,  so  many  that  I 

would   like    to   quote 

from,    that    I    feel   I 

must      mention      this 
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subject    again    to    emphasize    my    point. 

At  times  when  I  begin  to  broadcast  I 
feel  almost  like  a  surgeon  beginning  to 
operate — an  operation  that  is  going  to 
relieve  someone  who  is  unhappy  and  sick, 
and  so  many  of  our  letters  say  that  our 
broadcasts  do  just  that  thing  that  I  be- 
lieve it.  Wherever  it  was  possible  for 
these  people  to  meet  us  along  the'  way 
ibey  did  so.  In  a  certain  city  there  was 
a  young  woman  who  was  a  Sister  Superior 
in  a  convent ;  even  she  derives  satisfaction 
from  our  type  of  music.  To  know  that 
our  programs  have  an  appeal  for  such  an 
unusual  type  of  mind  gives  me  great  satis- 
faction. 

Crowds  we  met  in  countless  numbers, 
especially  the  little  children.  On  a  long 
route  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  into  Bos- 
ton, a  route  which  was  printed  in  a  promi- 
nent Boston  paper  and  conducted  under 
their  auspices,  there  were  hundreds  of 
people  lined  along  the  streets  to  wave 
as  I  went  through.  Many  of  them  were 
only  children,  tiny  children,  and  to  feel 
that  they  too  enjoy  our  work  is  the  crown- 
ing happiness  of  any  person  whose  artistic 
efforts  bring  him  to  the  hearts  of  children. 
He  may  well  feel  proud  and  happy. 


Westport, 

n*   •  . 

Maine,  greets 

its   favorite   son. 

Left,   Rudy,   Mother   and   Dad. 

Below,  broadcasting  from  Peoria,  111 


and  who  wanted  to  work.  My  boys 
usually  played  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  without  me.  The  dance  started 
at  nine  and  they  gave  the  dancers  plenty 
of  dance  music  till  I  arrived  on  the  scene 
at  ten  or  ten-fifteen.  The  psychology  of 
a   late  appearance   is   that   the   crowd   is 


more  expectant  and  impatient  by  the  time 
the  feature  attraction  arrives.  In  the 
second  place  they  have  had  enough  danc- 
ing and  are  willing  to  stand  and  listen  to 
the  concert  if  there  is  one. 

Directly  upon   my  arrival  I   unpacked 
my    instruments    and    appeared    on    the 
stand.    My  opening  speech  was  very  much 
along  the  lines  of  a   Radio  talk,   intro- 
ducing first  and  collectively  the  aug- 
mented Connecticut  Yankees,  and 
then  mentioning  some  personal 
details  relative  to  the  town 
in   which  we  were  appear- 
ing.     Usually    it    held    a 
certain  interest  for  me; 
or  if  I  had  happened  to 
have    played    there    or 
visited     there    in    my 
earlier    days    I    men- 
tioned that  fact. 
I    then    proceeded    to 
tell    them    about    the 
fifty-minute  concert 
which  was  about  to  be- 
gin.   Several  of  the  num- 
bers they  would  be  unable 
to    dance   to;    the   program 
was  really  made  up  of  old  Radio 
favorites   and   a   few  new 
tunes,    and   I   hoped 
that  they  would 
{Continued 
on  page 
120) 
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'UT  my  feeling  of  work 
well  done  was  greater  after  we  had  played 
the  oil  and  coal  fields.  There  were  those 
who  predicted  hostility  and  trouble  in 
these  particular  places;  the  mining  ele- 
ment is  usually  quite  rough  and  very  quick 
to  manifest  disapproval.  However,  I  had 
no  misgivings  when  we  got  to  these  par- 
ticular localities. 

I  carried  with  me  a  fifteen  piece  band, 
composed  of  the  seven  original  Connecti- 
cut Yankees  with  eight  extra  men.  They 
were  the  best  that  I  could  find  in  the 
country,  men  who  knew  their  instruments 
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rooks  Don't 


Radio  is  Relentless  in  Pursuit  of  Lawbreakers  and 
Uncanny  in  Ferreting  Them  From   Their  Hideouts 


T^DITOR'S  NOTE:  In  this  article  Grover 
-*--M.  Whalen,  former  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  makes  it  very  plain  that 
even  though  he  retired  from  that  particular 
office  to  go  back  to  an  active  business  career 
he  still  retains  a  lively  interest  in  police  work. 
He  is  especially  desirous  of  awakening  public 
interest  in  crime  prevention. 


ELMIRA  RUBEN  didn't  look  ex- 
actly wicked.  He  was  a  thickset 
.  yellow-skinned  Filipino  with  a 
rather  high  forehead.  His  hair 
was  black  and  bushy.  He  met  your  gaze 
freely  with  black  eyes  that  peered  at  you 
through  the  latest  model  octagon-shaped 
rimless  glasses.  Ruben  was  well-read 
and  a  good  talker.  You  would  have 
taken  him  for  just  another  student  sent 
here  from  his  island  home  to  get  a  col- 
lege education. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  he  came  to  the 
United  States  for  originally.  I  don't  know. 
We  are  not  particularly  interested  in  what 
his  intentions  were  prior  to  his  activity 
as  a  forger. 

On  November  7th,  1928,  Ruben  was 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury.  The  charge 
was  grand  larceny.  With  a  forged  check 
on  the  Harriman  National  Bank  for 
$1500,  Ruben  had  obtained  an  equal 
amount  of  negotiable  travelers'  checks 
from  the  American  Express  Company. 
When  he  was  apprehended  by  one  of  our 
detectives  he  called  himself  Joe  Manalo. 
This  was  a  good  alias,  as  aliases  go,  but 
it  didn't  take  very  long  to  discover  that 
Joe  Manalo  and  Elmira  Ruben  were  one 
and  the  same  person. 

The  case  was  set  for  trial  early  in 
December  and  Judge  Fawcett  set  the  bail 
at  $3500.  With  the  aid  of  friends,  Ruben 
was  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional bondsman. 

The  case  was  called  on  December  7th. 
Ruben  failed  to  appear.  When  detectives 
were  sent  to  the  address  of  the  bondsman 
that  gentleman  was  also  among  the  miss- 
ing. The  bond  was  forfeited  and  Elmira 
Ruben  automatically  became  a  fugitive 
from  justice. 

This  fugitive  was  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  clever  criminal.  That  is,  he 
wasn't  clever  in  covering  his  tracks.  Per- 
haps his  inexpertness  at  playing  the  part 
which  the  underworld  calls  a  "hideout  on 
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Grover  A.  ^Nhalen 


the  lam"  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
the  thing  which  no  professional  criminal 
would  have  done.  Ruben  repeated  his 
offense! 

He  forged  another  check,  the  amount 
of  which  was  $5000.  With  the  forged 
check  he  purchased  from  an  agent  of  the 
Dollar  Steamship  Line  in  New  York  City 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  American 
Express  Travelers'  Checks! 

Not  until  December  twentieth  did  a 
special  agent  of  the  American  Express 
Company  inform  the  New  York  Police 
Department  that  the  company  had  been 
swindled  by  a  Filipino  by  the  name  of 
Jose  Encarnation. 


T, 


HE  similarity  of  the  two 
cases  charged  to  Elmira  Ruben  and  Jose 
Encarnation  made  the  Department  offi- 
cials suspicious.  A  picture  of  Ruben  was 
submitted  to  the  agent  of  the  steamship 
company  who  had  sold  Encarnation  the 
checks  and  he  immediately  identified  the 
picture  as  that  of  the  person  who  had 
made  the  purchase  from  him.  Ruben  now 
had  another  alias.  It  was  not  his  last  one 
as  we  were  to  learn  shortly. 

The  travelers'  checks  which  Encarna- 
tion had  cashed  were  traced  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  Remember, 
the  police  department  did  not  learn  of 
this  last  escapade  of  Ruben's  until  De- 
cember twentieth.  After  that  date  things 
happened  rapidly. 

The  Express  Company  cooperated  with 
us  in  our  man  hunt.  It  was  their  money 
which  Elmira  Ruben,  alias  Joe  Malano. 
alias  Jose  Encarnation  was  spending. 
Now,  when  an  Oriental  heads  West  with 
a  pocketful  of  cash  it  usually  means  one 
thing.  He  is  homeward  bound.  We  acted 
on   that  assumption. 

San  Francisco  is  the  natural  port  of 
embarkation  for  those  returning  to  the 
Orient.  The  travelers'  checks  had  been 
cashed  by  a  Westward  bound  Encarnation 


and  we  decided  that  San  Francisco  was 
the  likely  place  to  apprehend  our  man. 

The  police  chief  of  that  city  was  wired 
on  December  twenty-first.  A  picture  of 
the  fugitive  was  already  in  his  files,  as 
photographs  of  Ruben  had  been  sent  out 
the  previous  week  to  the  police  depart- 
ments of  large  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  wire  which  the  chief  received 
requested  that  he  check  with  the  ticket 
agents  of  the  steamship  companies  to  see 
if  a  ticket  had  been  sold  to  any  person 
resembling  the  man  under  suspicion. 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  had  a  wire  from 
the  San  Francisco  police!  By  a  lucky 
coincidence  the  man  detailed  to  the  job 
had  struck  the  trail  at  the  first  ticket 
agency  he  visited. 

The  clerk  was  positive  she  had  sold 
passage  on  the  Steamship  Koreamaru  to  a 
young  Filipino  who  resembled  Ruben. 
But  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  accord- 
ing to  the  passenger  list,  was  Constantino 
Querubin!  Another  alias.  This  traveler 
had  paid  cash  for  his  ticket. 

The  clerk  further  stated  that  the  Fili- 
pino had  shown  her  his  passport  and  that 
it  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  Constan- 
tino Querubin.  This  was  the  last  alias 
we  ran  into,  and  because  of  the  passport 
we  assumed  that  Querubin  was  not  an 
alias  but  was  his  real  name. 

When  was  the  Koreamaru  due  to 

sail? 

It  had  sailed.    That  very  day. 

Our  man  was  on  the  high  seas,  probably 
congratulating  himself  that  he  had  been 
a  very  wise  young  man  in  coming  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  had  been  so  easy 
to  pick  up  a  few  thousand  dollars  with- 
out working.  We  could  picture  him  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamship  dreaming  of 
a  future  of  delightful  idleness  in  some 
island  paradise. 

But  the  fugitive  was  reckoning  without 
the  knowledge  of  what  the  air  waves 
about  his  head  were  saying  at  that  very 
moment. 

The  Radio  operator  on  the  Koreamaru 
received  a  message  from  the  American 
Express  representative  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  Captain  and  it 
asked  briefly  if  a  passenger  by  the  name 
of   Constantino  Querubin  was  on  board. 

The  next  morning  the  following  mes- 
sage was  delivered  to  me: 
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"Captain  of  Koreamaru  has  wirelessed  that 

Querubin    on    board    photograph    can    be 

radioed  Honolulu  if  desired." 

The  message  was  signed  by  the  American 
Express  representative  in  San  Francisco. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  the  date  on  which  the 
Steamship  was  due  to  arrive  at  Honolulu,  I 
sent  Sheriff  Gleason  of  that  port  the  following 
message: 

"Arrest  Jose  Encarnation  Filipino  twenty- 
five  years  five  feet  six  one  hundred  thirty- 
five  yellow  complexion  bushy  hair  may 
wear  glasses  Grand  Jury  indictment 
charges  grand  larceny  forgery  bench  war- 
rant issued  is  passenger  aboard  Korea- 
maru name  Constantino  Querubin  due 
Twenty-sixth  will  extradite  wire — Grover  . 
A.  Whalen,  Police  Commissioner" 

As  a  further  precaution  I  ordered  that  the 
picture  showing  the  side  view  of  Ruben's  face 
be  radioed  to  Sheriff  Gleason.  This  was 
done. 

There  was  nothing  more  that  we  could  do 
until  we  heard  from  the  Sheriff  at  Honolulu. 
And  hear  from  him  we  did.  This  was  the 
message  which  came  to  Police  Headquarters 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  twenty-sixth: 

"Encarnation  alias  Querubin  arrested  being 
held  twenty  six  hundred  and  eighty  one 
dollars  found  in  possession  advise  what 
action  you  want — Sheriff  Gleason" 

The  sheriff  was  advised  to  hold  the  fugitive 
in  custody.  In  spite  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  local  lawyer  to  prevent  the  extra- 
dition of  the  prisoner,  Detectives  Kelly  and 
Fitzgerald  of  the  New  York  force  made  the 
trip  to  the  mid-Pacific  and  returned  with  a 
much  dismayed  culprit. 


R, 


.UBEN  was  returned  to  New 
York  and  jailed  on  February  sixth,  less  than 
two  months  after  he  had  jumped  his  bond. 
He  was  convicted  and  is  now  serving  out  his 
sentence. 

The  officials  of  the  police  department  are 
rather  proud  of  this  particular  case.  We 
were  elated,  not  because  of  the  capture  of  a 
hardened  criminal,  for  Ruben  was  anything 
but  that,  but  because  of  the  up-to-date 
methods  used  in  making  the  capture.  It  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  time  that  the  photograph 
of  a  fugitive  from  justice  was  sent  via  Radio. 

In   this   progressive   age   in   which   we   live 


Grover      A.      Whalen,      former 
New   York   Police   Commissioner 
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criminals  as  well  as  honest  folks  are 
aware  of  the  uses  to  which  science  can 
be  turned.  They  are  quick  to  utilize 
scientific  facts  and  methods  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  It  is  up  to  honest  citi- 
zenry, and  especially  police  departments, 
to  keep  not  only  abreast  of  the  times 
but  just  a  jump  or  two  ahead  in  order  to 
combat  the  menace  of  the  underworld. 
Science  gave  us  the  automobile  and  every 
crook,  from  stick-up  man  to  bank  robber, 
immediately  accepted  this  form  of  trans- 
portation as  the  quickest  and  safest 
means  of  escape.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  motor  car  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  criminal  but  its  value  to  him  has  been 
somewhat  curtailed  by  a  vigilant  motor- 
ized police  force.  Indeed,  the  police  cars 
of  western  cities,  like  Detroit,  equipped 
with  Radio,  have  been  doing  very  splendid 
work  in  capturing  hold-up  men  and  auto- 
mobile thieves.  Such  cars  contain  a 
receiving  set  tuned  in  on  the  police 
broadcasting  station.  Thus  an  instan- 
taneous report  of  a  crime  reaches  the 
cruising  police  officers,  who  are  then  able 
to  give  their  immediate  attention  to  the 
business  of  apprehending  the  fleeing  crim- 
inals. 


Pi 


ERHAPS  you  wonder,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Police  Department  of  New 
York  City  has  its  own  station,  why  it  has 
never  made  use  of  Radio  in  the  way  other 
cities  are  doing. 

When  the  station  was  first  installed 
some  years  ago.  Radio,  as  it  is  known 
today,  was  an  unborn  child.  The  station 
was  then  equipped  for  wireless  work  of 
short  range  sending  and  was  used  to  aid 
in  the  control  of  harbor  traffic.  It  was 
also  found  to  be  an  efficient  means  of 
directing  the  fireboats  whenever  an  alarm 
came  from  ships  in  or  near  the  harbor. 

Today,  although  the  station's  work 
covers  a  larger  territory  and  includes  a 
much  longer  sending  and  receiving  radius, 
it  is  still  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  installation.  The  City  Boat, 
'"Macon,"  has  also  been  equipped  as  a 
Radio  station.  At  all  times  it  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  land  station  and 
serves  as  a  representative  of  the  munici- 
pal station  in  our  great  harbor,  teeming 
with  commercial  traffic. 

We  have  made  several  experiments  with 
receiving  sets  in  police  cars  but  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  their  use.  Radio  is 
impractical  for  police  work  in  New  York 
in  cars  under  present  conditions.  Present 
day  sets  function  erratically  in  this  city 
of  skyscrapers.  There  are  many  "dead" 
areas  which  we  have  been  unable  to  pene- 
trate with  our  present  police  broadcasting 
station  system.  This  condition  is  not 
alone  the  fault  of  the  low  power  of  the 
station.  Set  owners  living  in  these  "dead" 
spots  complain  bitterly  because  they  can- 
not bring  in  the  entertainment  programs 
from  the  high-powered  stations. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rochester,  has  spent  many 
hours  toiling  over  a  map  on  which  he  has 


these  areas  checked.  It  is  his  contention 
that  six  or  eight  stations,  properly  lo- 
cated throughout  the  city,  in  a  chain 
hook-up,  broadcasting  one  report  from 
the  key  station,  will  eliminate  the  "dead" 
spots,  as  far  as  police  broadcasting  is 
concerned.  The  chances  are  that  this  sys- 
tem of  a  city  chain  of  police  broadcast- 
ing stations  will  be  tried  in  the  near 
future.  May  I  add  that  the  Department 
has  requested  the  federal  Radio  commis- 
sion to  assign  a  special  wave  length  on 
which  to  operate  these  stations.  Recep- 
tion on  the  wave  length  we  are  considering 
would  require  the  use  of  special  sets. 

To  illustrate  the  unholy  uses  to  which 
the  lawbreakers  may  put  the  products  of 
science  and  inventive  genius,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Radio  has  not  escaped 
their  attention.     Only  a  few  months  ago 
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the  New  Jersey  federal  authorities  located 
a  fully  equipped  broadcasting  station 
which  rum-runners  were  using.  An  elab- 
orate set  of  code  signals  emanating  from 
an  unknown  locality  on  the  Jersey  coast 
first  caught  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment's watchdogs.  They  were  unable  to 
decipher  the  code,  but  they  did  know,  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  coast  guard  cutters  as 
rum-chasers  in  some  mysterious  way  had 
been  practically  eliminated.  When  the 
federal  men  finally  succeeded  in  centering 
their  activities  on  the  neighborhood  from 
whence  the  mystery  signals  came,  they 
discovered  a  rather  pretentious  but  lone- 
some house  on  a  little  hill.  They  raided 
the  place  only  to  find  it  had  been  aban- 


doned. There  was  no  sign  of  life  about 
the  house.  But  once  inside  they  were  well 
rewarded  for  their  labors.  The  very  effi- 
cient broadcasting  apparatus,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  bootleggers  to  warn  their 
runners  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  coast 
guard  cutters  and  federal  men  was  re- 
vealed. To  supplement  the  Radio  there 
was  an  extensive  arsenal  including  revol- 
vers, sawed-off  shotguns  and  two  machine 
guns! 

Perhaps,  my  readers  may  be  interested 
in  another  case  in  which  Radio  played  a 
part  in  a  tragedy,  in  the  spring  of  1926. 
For  some  months,  residents  of  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  had  reported  the  loss  of 
receiving  sets  by  burglary.  The  facts  in 
each  case  were  the  same.  The  thief  had 
entered  the  house  in  the  early  evening 
hours  after  the  occupants  had  gone  out. 
Although  silverware  was  usually  taken, 
the  Radio  set  was  always  listed  as  missing. 
The  men  on  the  force  spoke  of  the  thief 
as  "the  Radio  burglar."  Special  men  were 
detailed  to  hunt  the  man  down  and  on 
March  twenty-fifth,  two  detectives  saw  a 
man  enter  a  home  in  Richmond  Hill 
shortly  after  the  family  had  left  the 
house.  The  peculiar  actions  of  the  man 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  plain 
clothes  men  a  few  minutes  before.  He 
did  not  look  as  though  he  belonged  in  the 
neighborhood  and  appeared  to  be  a  sus- 
picious idler. 

Waiting  until  the  suspect  was  inside 
the  house,  the  two  detectives  approached. 
When  the  thief,  who  had  forced  a  window 
to  make  his  entrance,  boldly  opened  the 
front  door  and  started  to  walk  out  with 
a  receiving  set  in  his  arms  the  detectives 
rushed  forward  to  seize  him.  The  burglar 
dropped  the  set  and  pulled  a  gun.  In  the 
exchange  of  shots  that  followed  both 
officers  were  wounded  and  the  man  darted 
away. 

Patrolman  Arthur  J.  Kenny,  on  whose 
post  this  had  occurred,  heard  the  shots 
from  a  distance  and  came  running  toward 
the  scene  of  action.  At  the  corner  of  the 
street  he  nearly  collided  with  the  fleeing 
burglar.  Kenny  made  a  grab  for  the  man 
and  caught  him,  but  before  the  patrolman 
could  get  the  gun  away  from  his  captive, 
Kenny  was  shot  and  killed.  The  burglar 
escaped. 

iHE  wounded  detectives, 
however,  had  obtained  a  good  look  at  the 
thief  and  a  search  through  the  rogues' 
gallery  revealed  the  identity  of  the  mur- 
derer. A  comparison  of  the  fingerprints 
on  the  receiving  set  he  had  tried  to  steal, 
with  those  in  the  bureau,  made  the  iden- 
tification positive.  The  man  was  a  petty 
thief  and  drug  addict  who  had  already 
served  two  terms.  He  was  apprehended 
on  April  thirteenth  by  two  detectives  as- 
signed to  watch  the  crowd  at  the  opening 
game  of  the  baseball  season  at  the  Polo 
Grounds.  He  reached  for  his  gun  but  was 
quickly  disarmed.  His  trial  resulted  in  a 
quick  conviction  on  the  charge  of  first  de- 
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gree  murder  and  in  June  of  that  same  year 
he  was  placed  in  the  "hot  spot,"  as  the  elec- 
tric chair  is  called  by  offenders  of  society. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  the  majority 
of  people  that  a  petty  thief  will  resort  to 
murder  in  order  to  escape  the  law.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  drug  addicts. 
The  criminal  with  his  mind  dominated  by 
ihe  drug  has  a  false  courage  that  makes 
him  reckless.  A  gun  in  the  hand  of  a 
"hop-head"  is  a  hundred  times  more  of  a 
menace  than  in  the  hand  of  a  normal 
human.  We  could  wipe  out  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  crime  in  this  country  if 
the  traffic  in  drugs  could  be  controlled. 
The  elimination  of  the  drug  addict  is  one 
of  the  first  steps  in  crime  prevention. 
Another  obstacle  to  the  control  of  crime 
is  lack  of  public  interest  in  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals.  We  are  prone  to  give 
wide  publicity  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  but  relatively  little  to  the  punish- 
^ment.  Newspapers  in  England  give  but 
v  little  space  to  a  crime  until  a  conviction 
i has    been    obtained. 

Then     the  WBENBHBBBESM 

reviewed  and  stress 
placed  upon  the  pun- 
ishment awarded.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that 

■  the  story  of  the  pun- 
ishment would  serve 
as  a  real  deterrent. 
Highly  colored  ac- 
counts of  a  criminal's 
career,  tend  to  pro- 
mote, rather  than  dis- 
courage, criminality. 

Moreover,  don't 
leave  everything  to 
the  police,  who  form 
your  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  under- 
world. Many  phases 
of  police  work  need 
and  demand  the  active 
cooperation  of  out- 
side agencies.  Chief 
among    those    outside 

j  agencies  is  the  honest  citizen.  No  police 
department  can  function  efficiently  when 
honest  citizens  are  apathetic. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Crime  Prevention 
was  inaugurated  as  an  active  branch  of 
ihe  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  on  January  sixteenth  of  this  year, 
it  was  most  gratifying  to  note  the  keen 
interest  displayed  and  the  many  offers  of 
assistance  made  by  social  agencies  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  prevention  and  welfare. 


nature  of  our  city  further  complicates 
the  police  problem.  Therefore  I  felt  that 
every  citizen  of  New  York  should  pledge 
himself  or  herself  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  the  all-important  question  of  crime 
prevention. 

In  order  to  get  this  message  to  ihe 
people  of  New  York,  I  wanted  to  find 
the  best  possible  medium  for  my  appeal. 
Arthur  B.  Reeve,  the  well  known  crim- 
inologist and  author  of  the  famous  Craig 
Kennedy  detective  stories,  suggested  the 
Radio.  The  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany was  approached  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  crime  prevention  program  be  added 
to  the  already  long  list  of  sustaining 
hours. 

The  suggestion  was  welcomed  and  in 
June  of  this  year  a  series  of  half-hour 
programs  were  broadcast.  To  our  great 
surprise  and  satisfaction  this  program  was 
given  a  feature  spot  in  the  evening  hours 
and  was  broadcast  over  a  national  hook- 
up covering  most  of  the  United  States. 
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HAT  every  well  gov- 
erned city  needs  most  is  a  socially-minded 
public.  There  is  an  old  adage  to  the 
effect  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business.  It  is  particularly  true 
of  crime  prevention.  New  York  has  a 
population  of  seven  millions  of  people  and 
one  and  one-half  millions  of  daily  tran- 
sients. Thus  the  police  of  our  city  come 
in  daily  contact  with  eight  and  one-half 
millions    of    people.      The    cosmopolitan 


Rogues'    Gallery    pictures    of    Elmira    Ruben, 
Filipino  tracked  down  by  persistence  of  Radio 


The  importance  of  this  work  must  not 
be  taken  lightly  for  the  solution  of  the 
crime  problem  can  be  found  in  crime 
prevention. 

A  rather  interesting  side  light  on  the 
interest  which  certain  malefactors  have 
taken  in  these  Radio  programs  came  to 
light  the  other  day.  It  happened  shortly 
after  an  especially  dramatic  exposure  of 
racketeering  methods  had  been  broadcast. 

The  programs  are  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Reeve  and  three  dis- 
tinct, unmistakable  overtures  from  the 
gentry  "outside  the  law"  were  received 
by  him.  These  overtures  suggested  that 
it  might  be  worth  his  while  to  consider 
an  offer  to  "chisel  in"  on  their  nukei>. 
The  figure  was  most  alluring!  A  thinly 
veiled  explanation  was  that  he  would  be 
an  invaluable  ally  in  covering  up  their 
activities  because  of  his  ostensible  con- 
nection with  the  forces  of  law  and 
order. 

The  creator  of  Craig  Kennedy  expressed 


his  appreciation  of  the  I  ■.-ft -handed  compli- 
ment but  declined  the  offers.  He  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear  as  he  said  to  me.  "Say. 
this  is  great.  Now  I'm  sure  this  crime 
prevention  idea  is  a  success.  When  those 
racketeers  give  anything  a  tumble,  it  must 
be  good." 

But  we  have  sought  to  do  more  than 
merely  educate  the  public  to  protect 
itself  from  the  criminal.  Our  crime  pre- 
vention program  goes  far  beyond  that 
phase. 

Primarily  crime  prevention  means  at- 
tacking crime  at  its  source.  It  means 
surrounding  the  delinquent  child  with 
good  environmental  and  occupational  in- 
fluences and  destroying  the  vicious  influ- 
ences which  breed  crime. 
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RIME   prevention    in   its 
broadest    sense   will   result   in   making   a 
delinquent    child   into   a   normal,   healthy 
member  of  society,  who  at  maturity  will 
be  able  to  take  his  or 
her  place  in  our  com- 
munity life. 

Billions    are    spent 
each  year  by  the  mu- 
nicipality,   state    and 
nation  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  crime.  The 
yearly  budget  of  the 
New  York  Police  De- 
partment is  over  $60.- 
000.000.00.    Added  to 
this  large  expenditure 
of    public    funds    for 
crime   detection  are 
the  enormous  amounts 
required   for   the   up- 
keep of  the  correction- 
al   institutions    made 
necessary    by    crime. 
How   much   better   it 
would    be   if    a    lanie 
portion  of  this  money 
were    applied    to    the 
elimination    of    crime 
at    its    source.      Our 
present    method    is    to    protect     society 
through  elaborate  crime  detection  machin- 
ery.    Our  future  method  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  perfection  of  crime  prevention  ma- 
chinery  resulting  in   untold   good   to   the 
city  through  the  destruction  of  the  breed- 
ing places  of  crime. 

The  situation  is  particularly  serious  to- 
day because,  though  we  always  have  had 
crime,  and  perhaps  always  will,  we  never 
before  have  had  such  youthful  criminals. 
Until  recently  little  official  cognizance  was 
taken  of  this  most  distressing  raid  alarm- 
ing fact.  A  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility must  lie  felt  in  order  to  foster  a 
larger  sense  of  community  responsibility. 
Many  breeding  places  of  crime  are  li- 
censed  amusement  resorts  open  to  the 
thrill-seeking  public.  Because  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  okler  bonds  of  con- 
ventionality, the  youth  of  today  rubs 
elbows  with  the  criminal.  While  I  am 
modern  enough  in  thought  not  to  de>ire 
(Continued  on  page  12  1) 
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I  AM  SIXTY-NINE  years  old  and 
I  am  living  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life! 

I  smile  when  I  remember  that 
as  a  young  girl  I  believed  one  couldn't 
know  any  happiness  at  fifty.  It  seemed 
to  me.  as  it  does  to  the  young  lady  of 
today,  that  it  was  a  time  to  be  dreadeo. 
for  its  emptiness  and  loneliness — a  time 
when    shining    hopes    and    ambitions, 


pleasures  and  activity  were  all  gone 
and  there  were  only  memories  to  feed 
upon — a  time  when  one  walked  with 
stiff  joints  down  the  hill  into  the  dis- 
malness  below. 

Then  when  I  realized  I  was  not  en- 
joying my  youth,  there  would  be  a  stab 
in  my  heart.  "Ach,"  I  thought  to  my- 
self, ''it  is  no  use.  Your  life  was  not 
made  to  be  a  happy  one.     If  you  are 


Mme.      Schumann  -  Heink, 
who  finds  life  more  enjoy- 
able after  fifty. 


not  getting  any  fun  from  life  now,  surely  you 
cannot  expect  it  at  the  decrepit  age  of  fifty. 
Didn't  even  the  poets  and  writers  deplore  the 
tragedy  of  age?" 

But  now  that  I  look  back  upon  the  long 
rough  road  behind,  I  say  it  not  only  for  my- 
self, but  for  women  in  general,  that  the  hap- 
piest years  of  life  are  those  after  fifty.  And 
this  is  true  even  of  the  one  who  has  had  more 
advantages  than  pleasures  in  youth  than  I  had. 
Take  it  from  Mother  Schumann-Heink  that 
youth  is  not  as  happy  and  as  enchanted  a 
period  of  life  as  the  poets  and  writers  would 
have  us  believe.  In  reality  it  is  more  a  time 
of  many  painful   experiences. 


J70R  example,  the  young 
haven't  sense  enough  to  value  the  advice  of 
their  elders  or  to  be  guided  by  it.  They  are 
certain  that  they  know  everything.  Even  my 
grandchildren  inform  me  that  I  know  nothing 
about  life.  Ach,  how  time  flies!  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  my  own  children  were  telling 
me:  "Mother  these  things  may  have  been 
true  in  the  last  century,  but  you  don't  know 
anything  about  today!" 

And  in  another  fifteen  years  my  great- 
grandchildren will  also  be  imparting  this  wis- 
dom to  me.  That  is  youth.  It  won't  believe 
that  since  you  have  already  lived  your  life  you 
can  help  it  to  choose  the  better  way.  No,  it 
must  learn  for  itself.  So  it  is  continually  mak- 
ing mistakes  and  bumping  its  nose. 

And  the  things  that  particularly  worry  the 
young  girl!  There  is  no  end  to  them.  She 
worries  about  her  looks  and  her  figure.  She 
worries  about  her  love  affairs  and  whether  she 
is  going  to  get  married.  It  takes  a  mere  word 
to  cause  her  a  heartache.  The  least  little  dis- 
appointment sends  her  into  deep  despair.  Ach, 
I  can  recall  now  the  salty  tears  I  shed  because 
someone  criticized  me.  And  how  black  life 
was  because  I  could  not  go  to  a  dance. 

The  young  do  not  know  the  things  that  bring 
true  happiness.  They  dash  after  pleasure  and 
good  times  only  to  become  bored  and  dissatis- 
fied. They  want  to  grab  everything  from  life 
that  they  can.  They  haven't  learned  as  yet 
that  it  is  only  in  giving  that  one  finds  happiness 
and  satisfaction. 

The  young  have  wonderful  ideals;  far  too 
wonderful  for  this  world.  Consequently  they 
suffer  from  bitter  disillusionment.  They  see 
that  the  world  isn't  a  perfect  place;  that 
glowing  success  isn't  so  easily  obtained  or  that 
the  career  isn't  what  they  are  fitted  for.  The 
sweetheart  days  are  brief.  Ach,  so  brief!  It 
does  not  take  long  before  the  young  girl 
finds    out    that    marriage    does    not    contain 
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"By  Mme.  Ernestine 

Schumann-Heink 

as  told  to 
Lillian   G.    Glenn 


' iJ°y    co mes    t0    us    aft er   we   reach 
fifty.      Youth     is     not     as     happy 
as     poets      and      wr iters      would 
have    us     believe." 


all  bliss  and  romance  and  that  her  mate  is 
far  from  a  Prince  Charming.  There  are 
difficult  adjustments  to  make;  bills  to 
worry  about  and  sleepless,  troublesome 
nights  when  the  babies  arrive. 

And  so  as  the  years  pile  up,  the  woman 
finds  that  there  are  many  problems  to  en- 
counter and  troubles  to  shoulder.  She 
worries  about  her  children  and  frets  about 
losing  her  youth.  The  appearance  of  a 
wrinkle  or  a  grey  hair  sends  a  chill  to  her 
heart.  Then  she  begins  those  tiring  ef- 
forts to  preserve  her  beauty  and  youth. 
Fortunately  for  me  I  never  had  to  worry 
about  losing  my  looks.  My  face  and  my 
figure  were  such  that  I  knew  from  my 
early  days  they  were  hopeless  to  bother 
about.  And  so  I  could  devote  all  my  time 
and  energy  to  my  children  and  my  career. 
God  knows  I  needed  ever  bit  of  energy 
I  had,  for  the  years  were  full  of  hardships 
and  struggles.  But.  as  you  know,  a  woman 
need  not  have  eight  children  and  a  career 
to  make  her  back  bend.  Even  if  she  is 
a  millionaire's  wife  there  will  be  things 
to  scar  her  soul. 
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•RADUALLY,  though,  the 
pace  is  less  feverish  and  the  emotional  tur- 
moil dies  down.  The  years  of  fifty  have 
come  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
delectable  life.  That  is,  if  you  are 
sensible  enough  to  accept  your  age. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  average  wo- 
man starts  to  act  foolishly.  She  spends 
the  precious  time  in  which  she  could  be 
enjoying  life  in  frantically  pursuing 
youth.  She  goes  to  the  beauty  parlors 
to  be  massaged  and  to  sit  in  reducing 
cabinets.  She  pinches  her  feet  in  tight 
shoes.  She  starves  herself  to  be  thin  and 
tries  to  imitate  the  young.  And  what  docs 
she  get  for  her  pains  and  her  efforts5 
Does  she  get  youth?  Does  she  win 
happiness?  No.  she  only  succeeds  in 
making  a  thin,  nervous,  undernourished 
spectacle  of  herself.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  she  would  serenely  and  optimistically 
face  her  age,  she  would  find  not  only 
that  life  isn't  over  for  her.  but  that  new- 
joys  and  pleasures  await  her.  The  years 
after  fifty  can  be  a  woman's  happiest. 
For   the    first    time   in    life   you    can    sit 


Lillian  G.  Glenn 

back  and  relax.  And  believe  me,  it  is  a 
marvelous  feeling.  Your  children  are 
out  of  the  house  and  your  responsibilities 
and  tasks  are  ended.  If  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  your  age,  you  can  stop  the 
foolish  dieting  and  exercising  to  keep 
slender  and  begin  to  eat  a  more  substan- 
tial meal.  You  can  dress  for  comfort. 
The  dress  that  I  am  wearing  right  now  is 
eight  years  old.  That  is  a  fact !  It  is 
wonderful  not  to  waste  your  time  and 
money  in  shopping,  shopping,  shopping, 
and  to  free  yourself  from  the  tyranny  of 
style.  Furthermore,  you  are  free  to  do  as 
you  please  and  go  where  you  want  with- 
out wondering  what  your  family  and  yeur 
friends  will  say  about  you.  No  one  takes 
Grandma   to   task. 

.LOU  find.  too.  that  your 
whole  outlook  upon  life  has  gradually 
changed.  You  aren't  afflicted  by  needless 
fears  and  anxieties  because  you  have 
learned  that  in  the  course  of  time  things 
will  right  themselves.  You  take  each 
day  as  it  comes  and  you  do  your  best 
with  it  and  do  not  worry  about  tomor- 
row. You  are  through  with  experiments 
and  trials.  You  know  the  good  from  the 
bad  and  the  bad  from  the  good;  you  have 
knowledge  of  life  and  your  values  are 
clearer.  After  you  have  struggled  and 
suffered  and  collected  some  wisdom,  you 
build  up  a  philosophy  that  makes  the 
years  after  fifty  seem  sweet.  You  would 
not  want  to  give  it  up  for  anything.  Xot 
even  for  the  shining  freshness  of  youth 
which  is  still  blindly  bumping  its  nose. 
No,  not   Mother  Schumann-Heink. 

You  see.  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  you  do  not  begin  to  go  down  hill 
after  fifty.  You  merely  take  a  turn  in 
the  road  and  walk  along  one  that  is 
smoother  and  greener  and  without  any 
dangers  or  risks.  Of  course  you  cannot 
run  or  dance  as  you  did  in  your  youth, 
but  then,  you  have  no  desire  to  do  it 
either.  You  are  quite  content  to  choose 
the  shady  path  and  to  make  your  way 
more  leisurely.  Hut  don't  think  for  a 
moment  that  this  path  holds  no  intei 
and  excitements  for  you.  Ach.  there  are 
many  of  them  if  your  mind  is  on  the 
present   and  not   the  past. 
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So  long  as  you  do  not  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  things  that  the  young  do,  you  do 
not  feel  old.  I  know  that  many  people 
are  frankly  surprised  that  my  step  is 
youthful,  my  spirits  gay  and  my  mind 
keen.  But  why  shouldn't  they  be?  If 
you  look  at  life  with  a  bright  eye,  if  you 
do  work  you  love  and  that  keeps  you 
planning  for  the  future  so  that  you  forget 
the  years,  and  if,  most  important  of  all, 
you  have  faith  in  the  Father,  you  will 
remain  young  and  buoyant  until  the  final 
curtain  is  rung  down. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  dissipated  your 
vitality  in  your  early  years,  and  wasted 
your  energy  on  parties  and  foolish  amuse- 
ments so  that  your  health  is  failing,  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  maintain 
youthfulness  and  vivacity.  For  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  body  will  react  nega- 
tively on  the  mind  and  will  destroy  your 
spirit.  The  wise  woman  who  is  approach- 
ing the  fifties  will  realize  that  she  cannot 
keep  up  the  pace  of  youth  without  having 
it  take  its  toll  from  her  health.  She  has 
to  give  heed  to  the  changes  of  Nature 
and  take  care  of  herself.  She  has  to  eat 
the  proper  foods  and  see  to  it  that  she 
gets  sufficient  hours  of  sleep. 

I  have  been  following  a  common  sense 
living  regime  for  many  years  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  not  only  possess  my 
voice  today,  but  great  vitality  as  well.  It 
means  nothing  for  me  to  travel  several 
times  a  year  from  California  to  New  York 
and  back,  to  sing  on  the  operatic  and 
concert  stage,  to  sing  at  the  NBC  stu- 
dios, study  my  music,  make  victrola 
records,  answer  my  mail,  play  with  my 
newest  great-grandchild  and  direct  my 
household  affairs. 
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NE  of  the  reasons  why 
people  think  the  body  and  mind  must 
deteriorate  is  that  they  remember  how 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  tottered 
around  feebly  and  helplessly.  So  they 
think  it  must  be  a  matter  of  course  with 
them.  It  is  this  belief  which  makes  them 
dread  age.  We  must  realize,  though,  that 
our  mothers  and  grandmothers  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  laws  of  health 
and  hygiene;  that  they  did  not  have  any 
opportunities  to  do  work  which  would 
keep  their  minds  alert.  These  poor 
women  had  to  sit  by  the  fireside  with 
folded  hands  waiting  to  be  released  from 
their  empty  lives.  Naturally,  mentally 
and  physically  they  began  to  vegetate  so 
that  by  fifty  or  sixty  they  were  useless. 
But  we  are  living  in  a  different  age — 
one  that  gives  women  a  chance  to  lead 
not  only  a  healthy  life,  but  an  active  one 
even  when  they  are  great-grandmothers. 
They  should  appreciate  this  opportunity 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  I  go  on  my  knees  every  night 
and  thank  God  I  can  still  work  and  give 
a  little  sunshine  to  others.  What  espe- 
cially touches  me  these  days  is  that  I  am 
now  able,  through  the  Radio,  to  sing  to 
vast  numbers  of  people  who  could  not 
afford    to   hear   me    at    the   concerts   and 


opera.  I  am  a  daughter  of  plain  people 
and  I  like  to  sing  to  plain  people.  Ach, 
I  know  how  they  need  music  in  their 
lives.  They  and  the  wounded  soldier 
boys  whom  I  never  forget.  In  times  of 
despondency  and  grief,  music  always  gave 
me  deep  comfort.  That  is  why  I  am 
grateful  to  be  living  in  this  age  of  Radio 
so  that  I  can  be  one  of  those  to  bring 
cheer  to  its  wide  audience. 

Another  ambition  of  mine  that  I  will 
realize  this  year,  is  teaching  and  coaching 
forty  young  promising  singers.  I  have 
long  wanted  to  do  something  for  the 
young  singers  of  America — to  give  them 
something  of  what  I  have  learned  through 
fifty  years  of  hard  work  and  experience. 
There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
young  singers  who  want  to  make  a  suc- 


ILearn  About  Matrimony 
From 

billie  Burke 

J  if  teen  years  ago  this  famous  and 
captivating  star  married  Florenz 
Ziegfcld,  creator  of  the  Follies  and 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  men  in 
the  country.  Broadway  predicted 
the  romance  would  not  last.  But  it 
did! 

How  she  made  her  marriage  a  happy 
one  is  revealed  in  an  interview  with 
Miss  Burke  on 

Making  the  Most 

of  Matrimony 

DECEMBER 

RADIO  DIGEST 


cess  of  their  profession.  I  want  to  make 
it  a  little  easier  for  a  few  who  have  real 
talent.  I  want  to  use  the  years  that  I 
have  in  helping  them. 

However,  a  woman  does  not  need  a 
voice  or  talent  to  make  herself  useful. 
If  I  could  not  sing,  I  would  find  plenty 
to  do.  For  example,  I  would  teach 
young  girls  how  to  cook.  Yes,  I  mean 
it !  So  many  marriages  are  failures  today 
simply  because  wives  don't  know  how  to 
make  a  meal.  One  can't  thrive  on  delica- 
tessen and  restaurant  food.  What  is 
more,    if    you    give    a    man    good    home 


cooking,  he  will  not  want  to  stray  from 
his  hearthplace.  As  for  the  wife  herself, 
she  will  not  be  so  restless  and  irritable. 
It  will  mean  more  happiness  for  her  if 
she  will  learn  how  to  cook  rather  than  to 
play  bridge  or  golf. 

There  are  many  other  things  a  woman 
can  do  if  she  only  has  the  desire.  Cer- 
tainly the  greatest  joy  in  life  comes  from 
being  useful,  not  only  to  your  dear  ones, 
but  to  the  community  at  large.  On  every 
hand  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Political 
clubs,  social  service  organizations,  com- 
munity centers  and  women's  leagues  of 
every  type,  which  have  worthy  ideals,  will 
eagerly  welcome  the  woman  who  not  only 
has  the  leisure,  but  to  whom  the  years 
have  brought  judgement  and  understand- 
ing. 

You  see,  there  are  blessed  years  of 
living  after  fifty — blessed  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  A  glorious  life  is  in  your 
hands  provided  you  do  not  stand  with 
your  eyes  on  the  past.  If  the  choice  were 
offered  me,  I  would  want  to  have  more 
years  of  life  today  rather  than  any  years 
of  youth.  For  there  is  little  that  youth 
has  to  offer  which  can  equal  the  freedom, 
the  happiness  and  the  serenity  of  age. 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink  started  her  il- 
lustrious career  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
in  a  little  town  in  Austria.  Her  father 
was  a  Bohemian  and  a  poorly  paid  officer 
in  the  army  and  her  mother  was  an  Italian. 
The  parents  had  an  exceedingly  hard 
struggle  to  clothe  and  feed  their  large 
brood  of  children.  When  Ernestine  was 
twelve  years  old  she  was  sent  to  the  Urse- 
line  Convent  at  Prague  and  it  was  there 
that  a  nun  discovered  her  remarkable 
voice.  She  allowed  the  child  to  sing  at 
mass  and  everyone  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  beauty  of  her  voice. 


A 


YEAR  after  that  Mari- 
ette  Le  Clair,  the  great  French  prima 
donna,  happened  to  visit  the  convent. 
When  mass  was  over  Mme.  Le  Claire 
sought  Ernestine  out  and  told  her  that 
her  voice  could  develop  into  a  great  con- 
tralto. She  offered  to  give  her  lessons 
for  nothing  if  she  could  come  to  Gratz. 
where  she  lived. 

Ernestine  wrote  to  her  father  and  at 
first  he  refused  permission.  He  did  not 
want  his  daughter  to  go  on  the  stage.  But 
she  managed  to  secure  his  consent  and  a 
well-to-do  army  officer  provided  her  with 
some  funds.  She  made  a  successful  concert 
debut  in  Gratz  and  then  went  to  Dresden 
to  study  under  Franz  M.  Wuellner.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  as  'Azucena'  in  "II  Trovatore"  at 
the  Dresden  Opera.  She  was  there  about 
three  years  when  she  married.  A  year 
later,  when  her  first  child  was  born,  she 
lost  her  position  at  the  Opera  House. 
Those  years  were  very  hard  ones  for  the 
singer.  She  could  not  always  procure  en- 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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GOOD  evening.  I  re- 
member when  I  was 
in  school  we  voted 
just  before  gradua- 
tion about  each  other —  You 
know  .  .  .  the  handsomest  and 
the  best  dressed  and  the  bright- 
est pupil  and  so  on.  I  didn't 
get  any  votes  in  any  of  those 
three  classes.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
that  I  was  running  for  "handsomest". 

But  I  did  get  elected  in  two  things.  I 
was  voted  the  best  all  round — that  didn't 
mean  the  most  globular.  At  that  time 
I  was  tall  and  slim — fairly  tall,  about  six 
feet  two.  I  was  only  seventeen  and  I 
hadn't  got  my  growth  yet.  I  had  begun 
to  smoke  cigarettes  the  year  before.  I 
don't  believe  I  weighed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds  in  those  days. 
But  I  was  the  centre  on  the  football  team 
and  the  centre  on  the  basketball  team 
and  the  editor  of  the  Horace  Mann 
monthly.  That  was  the  year  the  February 
issue  didn't  come  out  till  June. 


/  n  which  the  famous  columnist  and  candi- 
date for  Congress  broadcasts  intermittently 
over  the  Columbia  network;  discusses  Bright 
Boys,  Doctors  and  the  Kitten  that  Came  Back. 


I 


GOT  voted  the  best  all 
round  and  the  laziest  and  only  one  of 
those  has  worked  out  true  to  any  extent. 
You  can't  tell  so  far  in  advance.  If  Mr. 
Edison  were  a  betting  man  I'd  like  to 
make  him  a  wager  about  his  recent  com- 
petitive exam  to  find  the  brightest  boy. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  I'll  bet  the 
boy  who  comes  forty-ninth  in  the  test  is 
of  more  real  use  to  the  world  than  the 
one  who  finishes  first.  Questionnaires  are 
like  that.  People  who  do  terribly  well  in 
examinations  in  school  and  college  sort 
of  peter  out.  It's  a  little  bit  like  some 
fighters  who  look  very  impressive  when 
they  are  training  and  boxing  around  with 
sparring  partners  and  then  don't  do  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  ring — on  the  night  of 
the  big  fight.  Sporting  writers  have  an 
expression  about  a  boxer  like  that — 
they  say,  "He  left  his  fight  in  the  gym- 
nasium." It  seems  to  me  that  some 
pupils  leave  their  brains  in  the  examina- 
tion room. 

I  am  not  trying  to  encourage  people  to 


flunk  all  their  tests  but  I  get  a  lot  of 
letters  from  young  men  and  women,  ter- 
ribly woebegone  because  they  haven't 
done  well  in  school  or  college.  They  are 
ready  to  call  themselves  stupid  (I  pro- 
nounce that  stoopid  when  I  am  not  care- 
ful). Some  youngsters  feel  sure  they 
will  never  succeed  at  anything  just  be- 
cause they  didn't  get  by  in  Latin  or  plane 
geometry.  And  here's  another  contributor 
— I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a 
woman — suffering  from  an  unfounded  dis- 
couragement. She  says  or  he  says  (E.H.B.  > 
— "I  am  a  patient  in  a  sanitarium  and 
there  seems  to  be  among  us  a  good  deal 
of  scepticism  as  to  whether  one  is  fit  for 
anything  worthwhile  after  being  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis.  It  would  be  encourag- 
ing if  you  would  point  out  a  few  of  those 
who  have  made  a  success  of  life  after 
regaining  their  health." 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  those.  The  greatest  of 
American  playwrights  and  another  man, 
who  seems  to  me  our  best  short  story 
writer,  are  both  men  who  came  to  their 
great  success  after  winning  their  fight 
with  tuberculosis. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  Radio  letters 
come  from  people  who  are  shut-ins,  for 
some  reason  or  other.  They  make  a  fine 
audience  because  after  listening  to  the 
night  nurse  for  an  hour  and  a  half  almost 
any  diversion  is  welcome.  Naturally  I 
mean  just  some  night  nurses.  There  are 
nurses  and  nurses  and  I  have  known  some 
that  I  would  gladly  listen  to  hour  alter 
hour.  A  few.  I  remember  I  had  one  dur- 
ing the  great  influenza  epidemic  of  1918. 
Maybe  she  wasn't  a  regular  nurse.  Any- 
body who  could  fill  a  hot  water  bottle  was 
a  nurse  in  those  clays.  While  I  was  con- 
valescing  she  used   to  sit    by   the   side  of 


my  bed  and  read  to  me.  But 
the  book  she  chose  was  one 
of  my  own  works.  I  was  never 
so  bored  in  all  my  life.  Besides 
she  always  laughed  in  the  wrong 
places.  And  it  wasn't  supposed 
to  be  a  funny  book.  It  wa?-  a 
very  sad  story.  And  naturally 
it  wasn't  a  story  in  which  I 
nterest,  I  knew  how  it  came 


took  much 
out. 

I  have  never  been  exactly  shut-in  but 
I  had  a  nervous  breakdown  once  that  ran 
along  for  pretty  nearly  three  years.  I 
could  do  my  work  but  I  didn't  get  any 
fun  out  of  it.  I  used  to  get  very  de- 
spondent. I  wouldn't  have  given  a  nickel 
for  my  chance  of  ever  going  to  a  speak- 
easy again.  But  I  did  get  better.  It  is 
very  mysterious  how  people  get  cured. 
I  believe  in  doctors.  I  ought  to — I  have 
been  to  enough  of  them  in  my  time.  They 
are  nice  to  have  around.  They  can  tell 
you  what  you  have  got — or  what  you 
haven't  got.  But  mostly  people  cure 
themselves  .  .  .  and  generally  quite  sud- 
denly. Everybody  knows  about  the 
crisis  in  pneumonia  and  diphtheria  and 
things  like  that  but  it's  just  the  same 
in  nervous  breakdowns  and  other  ailments 
that  take  longer.  There  is  a  crisis — a 
peak — a  turning  point.  You  go  to  bed 
sick  and  in  the  morning  you  wake  up — 
well.  I  don't  mean  that  necessarily  you 
can  get  out  and  turn  handsprings,  but 
you  have  the  feel  of  being  well.  You  are 
off  the  side  road  and  on  the  main  highway 
at  last.  And  that  can  happen  any  morn- 
It   could  be  tomorrow. 


ing  at   at 
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GOT  cured  in  a  peculiar 
way.  Anybody  can  tell  I  am  a  neurotic — 
that  is  the  chief  symptom.  We  all  wan: 
to  gel  a  chance  to  talk  to  somebody  about 
our  own  symptoms.  That  is  really  the 
chief  appeal  of  doctors.  They  have  to 
listen  it  you  pay  them.  But  it  wasn't 
a  doctor  who  pulled  me  through  tin- 
crisis.  I  was  a  cardiophobe — that  is,  a 
man  who  thinks  he  has  heart  disease. 
1 1  ontinued  on  page  no) 
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Ted  Husing  in  action  with  his  "announcing  board' 


SAY,  you  bum !  Who  ever  told  you 
you  knew  anything  about  foot- 
ball? I  heard  you  broadcast  dur- 
ing  the   game,    and   you 

hardly   even   mentioned  and  the 


great  work  done  by 


but  continu- 


ally talked  about  the  wonderful  playing 

of  .     Of  course,  everybody  knows 

you   favor  over   any   team   they 

happen  to  be  playing,  and  that  is 

your  little  tin  god.  How  much  are  you 
getting  out  of  it?" 

There,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  sam- 
ple of  a  letter  that  I  received  from  an 
irate  football  fan  following  the  broadcast 
of  a  certain  football  game  two  years  ago, 
with  the  names  of  the  teams  and  players 
mentioned  deleted  by  myself.  Isn't  it 
sweet? 

I  might  add  that  the  letter  isn't  repro- 
duced exactly  as  written.  There  is  a 
law  of  the  land  which  forbids  the  send- 
ing of  offensive  reading  matter  through 
the  mails,  and  this  little  billet  donx,  which 
was  signed  with  a  fictitious  name  anyway, 
had  to  be  slightly  expurgated. 

Well,  that's  just  part  of  the  lot  of  a 
sports  announcer,  or  a  sports  reporter  for 
a  newspaper  for  that  matter.  I'm  proud 
to  say  that  I  don't  get  many  letters  like 
that,  but  anyway  I've  long  since  stopped 
worrying  about    them   when    I    do.      The 


term  ''fan,"  I  understand,  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  "fanatic,"  and  no  fan  is  as  blindly 
and  unreasonably  and  unbelievably  par- 
tisan as  the  football  fan.  The  first  whiff 
of  smoke  from  burning  leaves  in  the  fall 
affects  the  average  American  citizen  like 
a  shot  of  dope.  Everybody  talks,  eats 
and  sleeps  football  between  the  first  of 
October  and  the  last  of  November.  Every- 
one, in  fact,  becomes  a  self-appointed 
expert,  and  honestly  feels  that  nobody 
knows  as  much  about  the  game  as  he 
does. 

And  that's  all  right.  It's  what  makes 
football  the  thrilling  and  intoxicating 
thing  that  it  is.  I  can't  rail  at  the  public 
for  their  enthusiasm,  because  football  af- 
fects me  in  the  same  way. 

But  it  is  because  football  fans  are  so 
rabid,  and  as  I  said  before,  at  times  so 
unreasonably  partisan,  that  I  do  my  level 
best  to  make  every  report  of  a  football 
game  an  accurate  one.  I  may  get  excited 
— as  who  wouldn't  when  somebody  rips 
off  eight  yards  through  the  line,  or  flits 
eighty  yards  through  a  broken  field — but 
if  I  can  tell  listeners  exactly  What  is  going 
on  during  every  minute  of  the  game,  I 
firmly  believe  that  I  am  pleasing  the  ma- 
jority of  listeners  most  of  the  time. 

Now,  by  accurate  broadcasting  I  mean 
describing  in  detail  every  play,  as  it  takes 
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Famous  Announcer's  in- 
side story  on  the  mechanics 
of  broadcasting  the  big 
game — Radio  Digest's 
schedule  of  important 
games  on  the  air  this  fall. 


place.  That  means  telling  when  and  how 
the  teams  line  up;  the  formation  of  the 
backfield;  any  shifts  in  the  formation 
that  might  take  place;  the  name  of  the 
player  who  receives  the  ball  from  the 
center;  when  and  how  he  runs  with  it,  or 
whom  he  passes  it  to;  who  tackles  him; 
how  many  yards  he  makes  or  loses;  the 
location  of  the  ball  on  the  field  at  the 
completion  of  the  play;  what  down  it  is, 
and  how  many  yards  to  go  for  first  down. 

That  doesn't  sound  so  difficult,  does  it? 
I  know  the  answer  is  that  it  doesn't,  and 
I  would  wager  that  the  readers,  if  any,  of 
this  article,  would  swap  a  right  arm  and 
maybe  a  leg  or  two  for  the  job  of  an- 
nouncing football  games  over  the  air,  and 
would  feel  perfectly  certain  that  they 
could  do  it  without  any  trouble.  Well, 
they  couldn't ! 

"Ha !  That  fellow  Husing  certainly  has 
a  high  opinion  of  himself,"  I  am  sure 
everyone  will  remark  after  that  last  state- 
ment. But  let  me  explain  myself  a  little 
further.  I  maintain  that  no  one  could 
give  an  accurate  play-by-play  description 
of  a  football  game  all  by  himself.  I  know 
that  I  couldn't.  It's  an  impossibility  without 
the  aid  of  an  expert  observer  and  operators. 

JL  HAVE  the  same  "team" 
working  with  me  right  through  the  sea- 
son. In  fact,  some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant work  is  done  long  before  the  season 
starts.  My  observer  for  the  1930  season, 
who  was  a  star  football  player  at  college, 
and  has  had  a  good  deal  of  coaching  ex- 
perience since  his  graduation,  certainly 
knows  football.  But  just  knowing  foot- 
ball isn't  enough.  He  has  to  know  enough 
about  the  style  of  play  and  general  ability 
of  the  individual  players,  especially  back- 
field  men,  of  the  teams  on  our  broadcast- 
ing schedule  to  know  what  to  expect  of 
them — to  be  able,  almost,  to  anticipate 
what  they  do  before  they  do  it.  He  has 
been  busy  since  late  in  the  summer  learn- 
ing about  these  players,  and  if  possible 
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visiting  with  the  teams  at  their  training 
camps. 

The  observer's  job  is  perhaps  the  most 
trying  and  exacting  of  all.  Of  course,  I 
endeavor  beforehand,  to  familiarize  my- 
self with  the  players'  appearances,  and  as 
far  as  possible  memorize  their  numbers. 
But  when  I'm  chattering  away  at  perhaps 
a  rate  of  250  words  a  minute,  I  can't  stop 
to  think  whether  No.  6  who  carried  the 
ball  is  Smith,  and  No.  11  who  tackled  him 
is  Jones.  I  must  depend  absolutely  on 
my  observer  for  those  details — details 
which  offhand  seen  unimportant,  but  to 
me  mean  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  broadcast.  I  feel  that  anyone 
interested  enough  to  listen  in  on  the  game 
in  the  first  place  is  familiar  with  the  play- 
ers and  their  particular  style  of  play 
beforehand.  He  hears  the  announcer  say, 
"Now  the  ball  is  on  the  seven-yard  line. 
It's  last  down  and  goal  to  go.  No.  6  is 
going  back  to  take  the  pass  from  center. 
The  ball  is  passed,  etc.,  etc. 


N< 


OW  there  you  have  an 
exciting  moment  in  the  game.  Seven 
yards  to  go  for  touchdown!  If  the  lis- 
tener is  at  all  familiar  with  the  teams 
and  players,  he  wants  to  know  who  is 
going  to  receive  that  pass  from  center. 
If  the  announcer  says  that  Smith  is  going 
back  to  receive  it,  he  probably  knows 
that  Smith  is  noted  for  his  line  plunging 
ability,  and  that  he  is  going  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt  to  smash  his  way 
through  for  the  touchdown.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  announcer  says  that  Zilch  is 
going  back  he  immediately  thinks,  "Aha! 
Zilch  is  a  sharpshooter  on  forward  passes. 
He's  going  to  try  one  over  the  goal  line." 
In  other  words,  in  order  that  the  listener 
may  really  visualize  what  is  being  de- 
scribed, the  announcer  must  give  him 
every  detail  of  the  play — before  it  hap- 
pens, not  after. 

The  old  system  of  keeping  (he  an- 
nouncer informed  on  details  of  the  game 
called  for  two  extra  observers,  usually  an 


incapacitated  member  of  each  team,  who 
knew  by  sight  the  members  of  their  re- 
spective squads.  As  the  play  got  under 
way  one  or  the  other  would  call  out  the 
name  of  the  player  to  the 
regular  observer.  He  in 
turn  would  whisper  it  into 
the  ear  of  the  announcer. 
That  system  was  bad  for 
several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  the  extra  ob- 
servers were  very  apt  to 
get  excited  during  a  close 
play,  and  either  yell  out 
the  wrong  name  or  forget 
to  say  anything  at  all. 
Even  if  that  didn't  hap- 
pen it  was  annoying  for 
the  announcer  to  have  the 
observer  constantly  whis- 
pering something  in  his 
ear,  especially  when,  as 
was  frequently  the  case, 
the  announcer  knew  who 
was  carrying  the  ball  or 
making  the  tackle  anyway. 
In  any  case  the  whisper- 
ing disturbed  his  train  of 
thought,  and  made  it  al- 
most impossible  to  talk 
uninterruptedly. 

We  have  a  new  system 
now,  which  I  devised  my- 
self, and  which  was 
worked  very  successfully 
last  year.  For  want  of  a 
better  name  I  call  it  the 
announcer's  announcing 
board.  It  consists  of  a 
small  board  with  red 
lights  running  down  one 
side  and  green  lights  down 
the  other.  Alongside  each 
light  is  a  small  card  car- 

Thcy  pack  'em  in  at 
the  Yale  bowl  on 
the  day  of  the  big 
Army  -  Yale     game. 

^  Ewing     Galloway 


rying  the  name  of  each  backtield  man — 
red  for  one  side  and  green  for  the  other. 
This  board  is  attached  by  wires  to  an- 
other   bo?rd    in    front    of    my    observer. 
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Grant  P.   Ward,  new  WLW  announcer 

with  cards  bearing  corresponding  names 
alongside  buttons  instead  of  lights.  The 
observer  has  a  pair  of  specially  made 
field  glasses  with  which  he  watches  every 
play.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  way  it 
works. 

".  .  .  The  teams  are  lining  up  now, 
and  Harvard  has  the  ball  on  Yale's 
twenty-five  yard  line.  It  is  third  down 
and  still  eight  yards  to  go  for  first  down. 
There's  a  man  going  back  now.  It's 
(red  flash  alongside  Smith's  name)  Smith 
and  he  starts  toward  right  end.  But 
suddenly  he  stops,  wheels,  and  makes  a 
lateral  pass  to  (red  flash)  Brown.  Brown 
takes  the  pass,  but  instead  of  running 
with  it  he  hesitates  a  moment  and  then 
makes  a  long  toss  to  (red  flash)  Green, 
who  has  cut  over  and  is  heading  down 
the  side  toward  the  Yale  goal.  There's 
a  Yale  man  covering  him.  It's  (green 
flash)  Jones.  Jones  leaps  for  the  ball. 
He's  got  it!  The  tables  have  been  turned 
now,  and  Jones  is  twisting  and  dodging 
up  that  side  line.  He's  gotten  past  two 
men  and  has  reached  his  own  thirty  yard 
line.  He's  gotten  past  another  one,  but 
now  he's  been  forced  outside  about  on 
his  own  thirty-five  yard  line  as  he  is 
tackled  hard  and  cleanly  by  (red  flash) 
White." 
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.HAT  is  just  a  sample,  and 
maybe  not  a  very  adequate  one.  But  I 
hope  it  gives  you  some  idea  of  how  the 
system  is  worked.  There  is  no  delay, 
and  scarcely  any  hesitation,  in  giving 
the  listener  a  picture  of  what  is  going  on, 
when  it  is  going  on.  That  is,  there  is  no 
hesitation  or  delay  with  a  trained  ob- 
server, and  I  want  to  say  a  bit  more  on 
that  subject.  If  that  rather  feeble  illu- 
stration of  mine  gives  you  some  idea  of 
how  valuable,  how  absolutely  indispens- 
able, my  observer  is  to  me,  then  I  feel 
that  I  have  accomplished  something. 
The  observer,  and  the  operators  of  whom 
I   will   speak   later,   are   the   men   behind 


the  man  behind  the  gun.  They  are,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  the  interference  that 
takes  out  the  opposing  tacklers  so  that 
the  man  carrying  the  ball  can  romp  to 
touchdowns  and  glory.  Besides  the  sig- 
nalling device  that  I  have  just  described 
the  observer  has  another  board,  with  a 
gridiron  charted  out  on  it,  upon  which  he 
manipulates  colored-headed  pins  to  show 
the  position  of  the  ball  on  the  playing 
field,  what  down  it  is,  and  how  many 
yards  to  go  for  first  down. 

The  task  of  the  operators,  who  com- 
plete our  football  broadcasting  "team." 
includes  the  preliminary  work  of  instal- 
ling the  broadcasting  equipment,  arrang- 
ing for  the  positions  of  the  microphones, 
etc.  We  usually  use  four  microphones 
beside  the  one  into  which  I  talk.  These 
pick-up  mikes  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
rival  cheering  sections  and  bands,  and  it 
is  upon  the  operators  whom  I  must  de- 
pend for  most  of  the  color  and  sound 
effects,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  trans- 
mission of  my  voice  over  the  air.  They 
must  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  switch 
the  pick-up  mikes  on  or  off  for  the  sounds 
of  cheering  or  singing,  and  must  know 
how  to  regulate  them  so  that  "color" 
will  come  in  loudly  enough  to  be  distinct 
but  not  so  loud  as  to  drown  out  my  voice. 
These  mikes  are  numbered,  and  we  have 
a  system  of  hand  signals  so  that  when  I 

say,  " the  injured  man  is  leaving  the 

game,    and    is    being    assisted    from    the 

field the  Stanford  cheering  section  has 

risen  as  one  man  and  is  giving  him  a  tre- 
mendous hand,"  I  hold  up  three  fingers, 
and  the  operator  switches  on  No.  3 
microphone  in  front  of  the  Stanford 
cheering  section.  With  other  movements 
of  my  hand  I  can  signal  him  to  fade  it 
out  or  bring  it  up  full. 

Broadcasting  a  football  game  is  about 
ninety  percent  plain,  ordinary  hard  work. 
I  am  frequently  asked  whether  I  enjoy 
the  games  that  I  broadcast,  and  my  an- 
swer is  that  I  enjoy  the  broadcasting 
but  not  the  game.  I  often  can't  remember 
most  of  the  details  of  a  game,  and  oc- 
casionally friends  will  compliment  me  on 
the  way  I  described  a  certain  play  that  I 
have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen. 

And  our  work  is  not  ended  with  the 
final  shrill  blast  of  the  referee's  whistle. 
Before  we  have  a  chance  to  relax  and 
forget  what  has  happened,  we  repair  to 
our  hotel  and  hold  a  little  informal 
meeting,  where  each  of  us  has  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  the  others  how  good 
or  bad  they  were.  I  am  no  longer  the 
leader  of  our  little  "team"  when  we  as- 
semble at  these  meetings.  Everyone  is 
on  a  par  with  the  others,  and  is  free  to 
speak  his  own  mind.  There  is  no  sparing 
of  feelings  as  each  points  out  what  he 
believes  to  have  been  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  others.  A  cue  wrongly  given, 
a  signal  misunderstood,  a  microphone 
badly  placed — every  little  wrinkle  is 
smoothed  out  with  the  idea  of  forestalling 
any  recurrences  of  the  incident  in  future 
games.  Those  little  meetings  aren't  always 
pleasant,   but   we  all   leave   them   with  a 


Coach    Fielding    H.    Yost    of    Michigan 

little  better  idea  of  how.  or  how  not.  to 
broadcast   a   football   game. 

Football  Coaches 

Make  Forecasts 

Over  WLW 

ZlDDED  interest  is  being 
given  several  of  the  games  broadcast  over 
station  WLW,  WOR  and  WMAQ  by  the 
Football  Forecasts  program  every  Friday 
at  6:30  P.  M.  E.  S.  T. 

Coaches  of  the  Big  Ten  and  Big  Three 
Conferences,  including  Zuppke  of  Illinois, 
Yost  of  Michigan,  Stagg  of  Chicago, 
Stevens  of  Yale,  Roper  of  Princeton, 
Horween  of  Harvard,  and  possibly 
Rockne  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  nights 
before  the  biggest  games  of  the  season 
are  talking  to  audiences  of  "Quality 
Group"  stations. 

Each  man  gives  his  own  ideas  of  the 
approaching  games  and  talks  about  the 
men  on  his  team. 

To  add  to  the  college  atmosphere  that 
is  being  created,  glee  clubs,  bands,  and 
orchestras  from  the  universities  are  on 
hand  to  furnish  the  same  music  that  spurs 
on  the  teams  in  the  grid  struggle. 

.Fielding  yost  of  the 

University  of  Michigan  was  the  first  coach 
on  the  air.  On  Friday,  October  17,  less 
than  24  hours  before  his  eleven  met  the 
Ohio  State  team  at  Columbus,  Yost  told 
about  it  from  the  latter  city.  Hal  Tot- 
ten,  veteran  sport  announcer  of  station 
WMAQ,  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  pre- 
sent Yost  to  the  Radio  audience.  The 
Scarlet  Mask,  dramatic  organization  of 
Ohio  State,  furnished  additional  entertain- 
ment. 

Bill    Roper,    of    Princeton    University, 
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faces  the  microphone  on  Friday.  October 
31,  in  Chicago  in  advance  of  the  game  be- 
tween his  team  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  Princeton  Triangle  Club, 
famous  dramatic  organization  that  in- 
cluded Booth  Tarkington  as  a  member, 
will  share  honors  with  the  glee  club  of 
the  Chicago  school  on  this  forecast. 

Bob  Zuppke  will  forecast  the  prospects 
of  his  University  of  Illinois  team  against 
Army  on  Friday,  November  7.  in  a  talk 
from  one  of  the  New  York  studios  used 
by  WLW. 
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XONZO  STAGG.  "The 
grand  old  man  of  football.""  will  forecast 
the  Illinois-Chicago  game  on  November 
14  as  his  big  maroon  team  waits  to  engage 
Zuppke's  Illini. 

Arnold  Horween.  Harvard  football 
coach,  will  precede  the  Yale-Harvard 
game  on  November  21.  For  his  broad- 
cast, the  microphone  probably  will  be 
set  up  at  his  camp  at  Haverford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Final  arrangements  have  not  yet  been 
made  for  the  forecast  on  November 
28,  although  the  place  tentatively  is  being 
held  open  for  Knute  Rockne  whose 
Notre  Dame  team  will  meet  Army  the 
■next  day.  This  final  broadcast  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  all-college  celebration, 
including  music  for  Army  and  Notre 
Dame  and  for  other  of  the  Big  Ten  and 
Big  Three. 

For  WLW's  broadcasts  of  the  Ohio 
State  football  games,  a  new  sports  an- 
nouncer will  make  his  appearance  on  the 
Radio   horizon.     He   is   Grant    P.   Ward. 


RADIO  DIGEST'S 

Football  Broadcast 

Schedule 

Here   is   your   ticket   to   the    big 

football 

^amus    to    be    broadcast    by   the 

national 

chains.    Keep  this  for  reference. 

National    Broadcasting    Company 

Key 

Game 

At 

Station 

Saturday, 

November    1,    1930 

Dartmouth-Yale 

New  Haven 

WEAF 

Princeton-Chicago 

Chicago 

WJZ 

Kentucky- Alabama 

Lexington 

WHAS 

Saturday, 

November   8,    1930 

Harvard-Michigan 

Cambridge 

WJZ 

Pennsylvania-Notre  Dame     Philadelphia 

WEAF 

Saturday, 

November   15,    1930 

Xavy-So.   Meth. 

Annapolis 

WJZ 

Yale-Princeton 

Princeton 

WEAF 

Saturday, 

November  22,    1930 

Yale-Harvard 

New  Haven 

WEAF 

Navy-Maryland 

Annapolis 

WJZ 

Thursday 

November  2",    1930 

Columbia-Syracuse 

New  Yurk 

WJZ 

Cornell-Pennsylvania              Philadelphia 

WEAF 

Saturday, 

November  29,    1930 

Dartmouth-Stanford               U.  Stanford 

WEAF 

Army-Notre  Dame 

Chicago 

WJZ 

Saturday, 

December  6,    1930 

Navy-U.  of  Penn. 

Philadelphia 

WEAF 

Columbia 

Broadcasting  System 

Saturday, 

November    1,    1930 

Princeton-Chicago 

Chicago 

WABC 

Saturday, 

November   8,    1930 

U.  of  Illinois-Army               New  York 

WABC 

Saturday, 

November   15,    1930 

Yale- Princeton 

Princeton 

WABC 

Saturday, 

November  22,    1930 

Wisconsin-Minnesota            Madison, Wis 

WABC 

Thursday 

November  27,    1930 

Penn-Cornell 

Philadelphia 

WABC 

Saturday, 

November  29,    1930 

Army-Notre  Dame 

Chicago 

WABC 

Saturday, 

December   6,    1930 

Penn-Navy 

Philadelphia 

WABC 

-■riized  all  over  the  country  as  one 
of  the  greatest  students  of  football  in 
the  United  States.  Although  he  has  been 
since  1927  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives.  Ward  abandons  hi> 
law  practice  temporarily  each  fall  to  visit 
all  the  Western  Conference  football 
games  to  get  material  for  the  authori- 
tative and  interesting  articles  he  writes 
about  gridiron  prospects. 


.TOR  ten  years  Ward  was 
chief  scout  and  assistant  football  coach 
at  Ohio  State  University.  He  loves  the 
game.  He  is  -aid  to  have  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  sizing  up  players  and  retain- 
ing the  mental  notes  he  makes  on  the 
abilities  of  all  he  sees  in  action  or  reads 
about.  As  a  dopester  on  the  outcome  of 
games,  he  has  few  peers.  In  1920.  he 
forecast  correctly  the  outcome  of  60  out 
of  62  games,  and  his  record  in  this  field 
for  other  years  is  almost  equally  astound- 
ing. 

Genial,  personable  and  sincere,  he  won 
a  most  favorable  response  in  1929  as  a 
broadcaster  of  games  played  in  the  Ohio 
stadium.  Not  a  showman,  but  a  quick 
thinking  and  deeply  interested  student  of 
the  game,  he  gave  the  stay-at-home  foot- 
ball fans  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  ac- 
count of  the  battles  he  witnessed.  So 
well  did  he  register  with  fans  that  a 
newspaper  in  Columbus  i  not  the  one  for 
which  he  was  writing!  devoted  nearly  a 
column  to  praising  his  skill  as  a  football 
broadcaster. 

Radio  critics  already  are  forecasting 
a  great  future  for  Grant  P.  Ward. 


Ted  Husing  and  his  "team"  of  assistants  and  observers  broadcasting    i   play   by  plav   storv 


Sea-fever 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD 

"§«£  Laureate  ofEnsland 


And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by, 

And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  sons  anc^  the  white  sail's 

shaking. 
And  a  grey  mist  on  the  sea's  lace  and  a  grey  dawn  breaking. 

1  must  so  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of  the 

runnins  tide 
Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied; 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds  flying, 
And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume,  and  the  sea=gulls 

cryins. 

I  must  go; down  to  the  seas  again  to  the  vagrant  gypsy  life, 
To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale's  way  where  the  wind's  like 

a  whetted  knife; 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing  fellow=rover. 
And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long  trick's  over. 
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Poet's 

Friend 


Radio  is  Kinder  to  Spoken  Lyric  than  the 
Cold,  Sile?tt  Type  line,  Says  Mr.  Mase field 


FRIENDS — those  few  whom  I  have 
met  and  those  many  thousands 
whom  I  have  not  met — through 
the  genius  of  man,  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  you  across  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  stormy  water,  across 
the  roaring  cities  and  quiet  country  places, 
about  the  possibilities  of  poetry  in  mod- 
ern life. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  in  the  heart  of 
London,  at  half  past  five  on  a  rather 
overcast  September  afternoon  which  is 
inclined  to  be  wet.  To  you  I  suppose  it 
is  now  very  nearly  middle  day  in  that 
far  continent. 

I  speak  in  a  place  haunted  by  poetry 
and  by  the  possibilities  of  poetry  and  the 
memories  of  poets.  Undoubtedly  Chaucer 
must  have  been  here  singing  his  poetry 
many  times.  He  married  his  wife  pos- 
sibly within  these  precincts.  Shakespeare 
undoubtedly  was  here.  Just  down  the 
road  Dr.  Johnson  wrote.  Across  the  road 
Savage  got  drunk.  It  was  near  here  thai 
William  Blake,  our  poet  and  engraver 
and  inventor  and  mystic,  lived  and  died. 
Tennyson  used  to  frequent  a  tavern  al- 
most within  sight.  Turner,  our  great  land- 
scape painter,  was  born  just  across  the 
road  and  passed  his  childhood  here.  It 
was  here  that  Lord  Byron  used  to  box 
with  the  champion  boxer  of  England,  and 
the  champion  boxer  of  England  was  quite 
a  good  water  color  painter. 

In  more  recent  times,  there  were  Yates 
and  Francis  Thompson  who  sold  matches 
in  the  street  within  a  few  yards  of  this 
building;  and  James  Thompson  sold  his 
articles  for  what  they  would  fetch  and 
then  bought  Irish  whiskey. 

Then,  quite  close  to  this  place,  Charles 
Dickens,  as  a  little  and  unhappy  boy. 
rinsed  wine  bottles  for  some  unhappy- 
months.  The  whole  district  is  peopled 
with  the  ghosts  of  great  writers.     How- 


"By     John     Masefield 
Poet  I .aureate  of  England 
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'peaking  on  the 
subject,  The  Possibilities  of 
Poetry  in  Modern  Life,  John 
Masefield  tells  Americans  in 
trans-Atlantic  broadcast  that 
the  modern  poet  has  an  advantage 
in  being  able  to  reach  the  public 
audibly.  He  recites  his  famous 
poem,  Sea  Fever,  as  an  illustra- 
tion. It  appears  on  the  opposite 
page,  from  John  Masefield's 
Collected  Poems,  by  permission  of 
the  publishers,  The  Macmilhi/i 
Company.  Copyright  by  the 
Mac  mil  Ian  Company.  The 
broadcast  was  conducted  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


ever,  we  are  not  conscious  of  those  ghosts 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  only  con- 
scious of  two  young  friend-  who  keen 
telling  me  that  if  I  sneeze  fifty  thousand 
people  will  be  immediately  deafened.  I 
will  try  not  to  sneeze. 


But  I  am  here  tonight  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  possibility  of  poetry  in  modern 
life.  Perhaps  I  had  better  define  poem. 
Poetry  is  an  art  in  which  the  artist  by 
means  of  rhythm  and  great  sincerity  cai 
convey  to  others  the  sentiment  which  he 
feels  about  life.  As  Wordsworth  said, 
poetry  is  the  overflow  of  powerful  feel- 
ings. Wherever  such  feelings  exist,  they 
will  come  out  of  the  hearts  of  human 
beings.  Another  has  very  well  said  that 
poetry  should  be  a  friend  to  soothe  th: 
tears  and  lift  the  heart  of  man. 

But  poetry  is  infinitely  various,  and  this 
generation,  through  various  contrivance.- 
and  discoveries  of  man,  should  produce  a  i 
infinitely  greater  variety  of  poetry  than 
any  generation  of  man  which  has  existed 
upon  this  planet  before. 

In  times  past,  poetry  was  the  delight  ot 
every  member  of  the  community.  Thi- 
community  was  small,  very  simple,  and  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  men  met  together  i  > 
the  King's  Palace  in  the  great  living  room 
or  in  the  market  place  or  at  the  athletic 
gatherings,  and  the  poet  sang  or  spoke  to 
all  and  was  listened  to  with  rapture  by  all 
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'F  COURSE,  that  be. 
more    complex    later.      There    were    more 
living  rooms  in  the  King's  Palace,  and  the 
poet  no  longer  addressed  the  whole  com- 
munity 

Then  there  came  the  printing  press 
which  at  tirst  was  thought  to  be  of  B 
benefit  to  poets.  I  think  that  it  has  be- 
come a  detriment  to  the  poetical  art 
though  priceless  as  a  distributor  of  knowl- 
and  a  preserver  of  knowledge 

1  In-  had  this  result— that  it  has  put 
away  the  poet  from  hi<  public  Formerly 
the  pi  his  public  face  to  face,     !'• 

when   the   poet    was   kept    away   from  hi- 
public  and  wrote  his  poem-  in  secret,  hi- 
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work    was   then   handed   to    some    other 

man  who  printed   it,   and   the   man   who 

printed  it  handed  it  to  someone  else  who 

sold  it.     And  so  the  man  who  bought  it 

might   not   be   at   all   suited    to   it.     He 

might  not  understand  the 

poet,    he    might    not    care 

about    the    poet,    and    he 

might     particularly     want 

the  poet  to  be  there  and 

get    his    meaning    by    the 

inflections  of  his  voice  and 

the   passionate    energy    of 

his  soul. 

OlNCE    the 

printing  press  came,  po- 
etry has  ceased  to  delight 
the  whole  community  of 
man;  it  has  become  the 
amusement  and  delight  of 
a  limited  few.  People 
have  given  up  listening  to 
poetry.  The  poetical  play 
has  almost  been  banished 
from  the  stage  throughout 
the  world.  The  minstrel 
has  ceased  to  be.  He  no 
longer  goes  about  singing, 
chanting  his  verse.  And, 
though  a  good  deal  of  poe- 
try is  written  and  read,  no 
one.  could  pretend  that  it 
is  one  of  the  delights  of 
life  or  that  it  can  compete 
with  the  boxing  match  or 
the  cinema  or  traveling 
fast  in  a  motor  car. 

I  speak  to  you  this 
afternoon  in  the  hope  that 
poetry  will  again  become 
one  of  the  main  delights 
of  life  and  really  compete 
once  again  with  the  other 
delights  of  the  market 
place.  It  may  be  that 
broadcasting  may  make 
listening  to  poetry  a  plea- 
sure again,  though  this 
can  only  come  about  with 
difficulty  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  be- 
cause I  feel  that  poets  will 
work  better  at  verse  if 
they  work  before  an  audi- 
ence whom  they  can  see  so 
that  they  may  know  when 
their  work  fails  and  why. 

Before  I  stop  my  speech 
this  afternoon,  I  was 
asked  to  read  to  you  some 
of  my  verses,  but  before 
I  do  that,  let  me  thank 
you  for  the  way  in  which 
you  have  listened  to  me. 
You  have  given  me  the  impression  that 
all  my  audience'has  been  listening  to  me 
breathlessly. 

Let  me  say  this  about  the  possibilities 
of  poetry  in  modern  life — that  we  over 
here  look  to  America  to  produce  poets 
greater  than  any  yet  Europe  has  known. 

The  poet  concluded  by  reading  Sea  Fever. 


With  a  few  exceptions,  great  poets  have 
had  lowly  beginnings,  and  John  Mase- 
field, recently  crowned  Poet  Laureate  of 
England,  is  not  among  the  exceptions. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  sea 


was  the  steady  diet  of  the  budding  poet, 
but  the  menu  must  have  been  slender 
and  meagre.  The  divine  spark,  however, 
reached  out  for  food  and  was  fed  plen- 
teously  for  the  youth  knew  his  wants. 
Then  came  one  of 
life's  grand  moments — 
an  opportunity  to  earn 
the  munificent  sum  of 
One  Actual  Dollar  and 
Five  Cents  per  day.  The 
job  was  in  a  rug  factory 
in  Yonkers,  a  city  fa- 
mous by  reflection — the 
grandeur  of  New  York 
graciously  allowing  its 
shadows  to  fall  on  all 
towns  skirting  its  edges. 
"I  went  to  Yonkers," 
said  Mr.  Masefield,  in 
an  interview  several 
years,  ago,  "and  worked 
that  day  in  a  factory. 
At  first  I  worked  with  a 
tin  opener,  a  little  in- 
strument like  a  fork 
without  tines,  to  keep 
straight  the  tin  tubes  on 
the  spools  of  wool  from 
which  the  carpets  were 
woven.  If  this  were  not 
done,  the  carpets  were 
irregular.  I  used  to  do 
forty  sets  a '  day  for 
forty  carpets.  Then  I 
got  a  raise  and  gradually 
my  salary  crept  up  to 
$8.50  a  week. 


"Tb 


John  Masefield,  Poet  Laureate  of  England 
and  Mrs.  Masefield. 


on  the  training  ship,  "Conway,"  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tang  of  the 
sea  which  pervades  his  poems  had  been 
preserved  since  this  youthful  experience. 
At  the  tender  age  of  seventeen  he 
struck  New  York  Harbor.  Here  he 
roomed  with  an  Irishman,  Quinn  by  name. 
It  is  not  known  if  the  traditional  fare  of 
poets — dried   herring    (and    beer? — hush) 


HEN    I 

was  mistake  finder.  I 
used  to  take  a  new  carpet 
and  compare  it  with  the 
pattern  for  faults  of 
setting  or  design." 

One  can  picture  Mr. 
Masefield  earnestly  going 
about  his  work  in  this 
factory  with  busy  hands 
— the  while  catching 
bright  visions  here  and 
there  and  tucking  them 
away  in  the  folds  of  his 
mind. 

Friday    was    pay    day 
for   "Macy,"  as  he  was 
familiarly    called.      Dic- 
kens once  said  that  his 
greatest  thrill  was  buying 
a    brand    new    outfit    of 
clothes    at    one    time — 
suit,    shoes,    hat — (even 
collar   buttons — or   their 
primitive  ancestors). 
But  Masefield's  greatest  joy  was  to  drop 
in  at  the  William  Palmer  East  Book  Shop 
and  buy  volumes  of  poetry. 

One  likes  to  imagine  young  Masefield 
in  this  dusty  bookshop  (that  is,  it  should 
be  dusty  to  make  the  setting  just  right) 
fingering  tenderly  the  pages  of  great 
works,  communing  here  with  Shelley  on 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Turkey  ©ay 


THANKSGIV- 
ING DAY,  in 
the  United 
States,  a  day, 
usually  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  November,  set 
apart  as  an  annual  fes- 
tival of  thanksgiving 
for  the  year's  blessings." — Stand- 
ard Dictionary.  .    . 

How'd  you  like  to  have  a  Radio 
Thanksgiving  this  year,  my  lis- 
teners, and  celebrate  it  the  way 
your  favorite  air  celebrities  are 
planning  to  do?  Of  course.  1930's 
general  conditions  may  not  have 
been  so  inspiring  to  many  to  give 
thanks,  but  yet  it  could  be  worse. 

At  least  we  have  had  a 
banner  Radio  program  year 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  the 
featured  mike  entertainers 
themselves  are  grateful  for 
the  talents  they  have  been 
given  and  for  the  remu- 
nerative pinnacles  to  which 
Radio  has  raised  them. 

The  stars  are  truly  glad 
you  like  them,  and  just  by 
way  of  showing  their 
thanks  to  you,  they  have 
told  me  all  their  favorite 
dishes  and  recipes  for 
Thanksgiving  delicacies 
just  so  that  I  could  tell 
you.  Now  let's  all  get 
busy  and  plan  a  big  Radio 
Thanksgiving  dinner  a  la 
mikesters'  formulas,  and  by  way  of  help- 
ing unfortunates  to  be  thankful  too.  we'll 
invite  to  the  fest  all  of  our  friends  to 
whom  the  bugaboo  Unemployment  has 
been  unkind. 

Your   loud   speaker   favorites,   who   in 
these  B.  T,  (before  television)  days  don't 


■Hy 

Evans  E.  Plummer 


really     have 
to    diet    but 
do    so    any- 
way, will  for 
the  most  part  toss 
their  caloric  calcu- 
lations aside  for  a 
day.   The  day.  of  course,  is 
Thanksgiving  and  the  rea- 
son   is    that    turkey,   after 
grace    has    been    said    and 
pumpkin  pie  eaten,  is  still 
turkey,  and  anyway,  what 
is  the  use 
^£2^  dieting 

all   of  the 
time    if 
you    can't 
break    out 
of   bounds 
(.very  once  in  a  while  and  add  a   few 
pounds  so  that  you  can  ?-;art  in  dieting 
again? 

It  was  Johnny  (G.  \V.)  Johnstone, 
boss  gloriher  for  the  NBC 
system — who  incidentally  has 
never  been  known  ;o  diet  and 
looks  it — that  observed  that 
things  aren't  any  different  in 
the  Radio  Studios  from  other 
segments  oi  American  family 
ife  as  the  time  for  slicing  the 
white  meat  approaches.  The  relative 
merits  of  chestnut  stuffing  as  compared 
to  oysters  or  onions  and  nutmeats.  are 
roundly  debated  out  of  hearing  of  Mike 
and  recipes  for  the  tempting  side  dishes 
ire  swapped  right   and   left. 

While  the  run-of-mine.  never-to-gobble- 
again,  roasl  turkey  is  generally  conceded 
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't>V  t  o 

\  be  the 

champion 
foundation 
on  which  the  Big 
Eats     are     to     be 
built,    a    mouse    hears 
many  diverse  and  unusual 
suggestions  by  listening  to 
the  stars  mull  it  over  around  the 
National     Broadcasting     Company 
and    Columbia    Broadcasting    System 
key  studios. 

Shhh!  Here  comes  Countess  Olga 
Albani,  one  of  NBC's  most  charming  so- 
pranos, whose  excellent  cooking  is  ex- 
celled only  by  her  beauty  of  voice,  face 
and  figure.  She  has  a  new  way  of  cooking 
turkey  which  I  understand  she  picked  up 
in  France.     Let's  ask  her  about  it. 

"Take     a     turkey,"     (and     who 
wouldn't?)    said    the    Countess,    "and 
put  it  into  saucepan  on  a  bed  made 
of  strips  of  fat  bacon,  sweet  herbs, 
onions,  carrots,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  salt 
and  pepper,  nutmeg  and  spices. 

"Then  blanket  the  bird  with  the 
same  conglomeration,"  she  continued. 
"Cover    the    pan    tightly    and    let    it 
cook  for  three  or   four  hours.     Then 
take  it  from  the  pan  when  cooked  and  re- 
move the  bay  leaves  and  herbs,  strain  the 
liquor    through    a    fine    sieve,    and    serve, 
pouring  this  gravy  over  the  turkey." 

"Umm,  umm,  ain't  dat  sumpin'."  I  man- 
aged to  get  out  through  the  moist  lips  of 
my  watering  mouth.  "What  do  you  call 
it?" 

"It's  name  is  'Turkey  en  Daube'  "  the 
Countess  replied,  "and  next  day  when  it 
is  cold  this  gravy  becomes  a  thick,  de- 
licious jeUy." 


A, 


_T  THIS  point  we  were 
interrupted  by  Will  Rogers,  who  came 
walking  into  the  group  arm  in  arm  with 
a  chap  named  Rudy  Vallee — imagine 
that! 

"Wall,  I  reckon,"  drawled  the  miking, 
writing,  screening,  acting  and  gum-chew- 
ing cowpuncher-at-rarge.  "that  no  meal  is 
jest  what  it  ought  to  be  'nless  you  have 
at  least  one  big,  steamin'  bowl  of  real 
high-seasoned  chili  con  came  present. 
Even  Thanksgivin'  without  that  thar  chili 
would  be  as  strange  and  lonesome  to 
me  as  Hoover  would  be  without  a 
►  few  commissions  hangin'  'round." 

l  "And    carameled    sweet    po- 

*x^^  _  tatoes."  Vallee  crooned  in 

the  rhythm  of  the  dis- 
cussion.    "What 
a    big    din- 
ner    without 
c  a  r  a  - 


sweets.  Down  in  Westbrooke,  Maine, 
we  used  to  put  a  cup  of  brown  sugar  and 
a  half  a  cup  of  butter  in  an  iron  sauce- 
pan with  just  enough  Sherry  wine  (ad- 
dress not  supplied  by  Rudy)  to  dissolve 
the  sugar.  Then  we'd  add  the  mess  of 
peeled  sweet  potatoes  cut  in  half  length- 
wise, after  covering  and  cooking  them 
slowly  for  one  hour,  and  turning  them 
often  so  that  all  sides  would  be  carameled, 
yum,  yum!" 

Rudy  probably  meant,  "yam,  yam," 
but  before  I  could  correct  the  extremely 
popular  batoneer,  along  came  Fiddler 
Toscha  Seidel,  the  CBS  violinist. 

"You  may  talk  all  you  want  to  about 


Will    Rogers,   all    set   for    that   big,    steamin' 
bowl  of  chile  con  came. 


turkey  and  its  trimmings,"  Toscha  cut 
in,  "but  as  for  me,  I  prefer  the  sweet- 
meats at  the  end.  There  are  four  I  like 
so  well  that  I  can't  decide  which  one  I 
like  best.  There's  baked  Alaska,  crepe 
suzette,  hot  apple  pie  with  a  generous 
portion  of  creamy  American  cheese,  and 
pistachio  ice  cream. 

"You  seldom  see  any  crepe  suzette  ex- 
cept abroad  or  on  one  of  the  liners  that 
ply  .between  here  and  France."  the  wielder 
of  the  bow  continued.  "It's  a  pancake 
made  very  thin  and  rolled.  It  is  served  with 
a  coating  of  sauce  of  an  insidious  orange 
flavor  and  a  fluffy  coating  of  powdered 
sugar.  Baked  Alaska  is  a  paradox  in 
sweets,  for  it  is  all  hot  and  cold  at  the 
same  time.  I  like  nothing  better  than 
to  see  this  steaming  confection  coming 
to  the  dinner  table,  and  then  to  break 
unrighteously  into  the  crust  and  extract 
the  ice-cold  cream." 

"And  chocolate  pudding,"  was  the  des- 
sert addition  suggested  in  a  "blues"  sing- 


ing 

voice 

which  was  •^ 

identified    as  1  ^fV 

belonging      to  *\    % 

Annette    Hanshaw,  *  /»  v 

the  CBS  balladist.  But  T^  • 

to   be   really   good,    Mis 

Hanshaw  —  who    refuses    to 

join      the      dieters  —  explained,  ^ 

chocolate  pudding  must  be  served 

with  copious  gobs  and  daubs  of  whipped 

cream. 

Darkness  fell  strangely  on  the  growing 
group  of  Radio  worshippers  of  Epicurus. 
With    only    the    thunder    and    lightning 
missing,   the  general   atmosphere  por- 
tended rain.     But  someone  was  all 
wet;   it  was  only  the  arrival  of  a 
blackface  pair  known  as  Amos  'n' 
Andy. 

"Ah    doan'    know    much    'bout 

cookin',"  Amos  Jones  chimed  in. 

"but  I   do  know  sumpin'  dat  is 

been.     Dis  here  Thanksgibin  we 

ain't  gonna  do  no  moah  eatin'  up 

at  de  house  ub  de  poah  sister  ub 

Madame  Queen.    No  sah!" 

"And,"     quoth     Andrew     Brown, 

president  ub  de  company,  "Check  and 

double  check!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  script,  it 

developed,    Messrs.    Correll   and   Gosden 

are  planning  a  pleasant  little  joint  family 

dinner  together  on  November  27  in  one 

of  their  twin  and  adjoining  cooperative 

apartment   homes   up   on   Sheridan   Road 

in  Chicago. 


T* 


HEN  Jessica  Dragonette, 
the  economical  as  well  as  pretty  prima 
donna  of  NBC's  Cities  Service  concert, 
contributed  a  suggestion  for  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving. 

"Hash,"  declared  Miss  Dragonette, 
"will  be  just  as  inevitable  on  Novem- 
ber 28  as  a  crush  at  the  exchange  counter 
of  a  department  store  on  December  26. 
But  there's  something  better  than  hash. 
The  French  call  it  'abatis  de  dinde'." 

The  petite  Jessica  is  of  French  extrac- 
tion and  knows.  But  please  pardon  the 
interruption. 

"You  take   the  giblets  of  the  turkey, 
being  careful  to  singe  the  wings  and  crush 
the  legs,  and  throw  them  (easily)  into 
a  saucepan   containing  two  ounces 
of  butter.     Cut  a  quarter  pound  4 

of     bacon  —  fat     bacon     is 
best — into  four  pieces  and 
let  it  brown  with  the 
giblets.     Then  take 
out    all    the    in- 
gredients  ex-  ^ 
cept     the           ^-v\^/ 
melted                 <^ 
but-                ^) 


i?A 


.<£ 
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into     the 

butter  stir 

large      spoonful 

.  *,*   flour  and  let  it 

^"l*  brown.      "Then,"    the 

/'SCO  much-admired    soprano 

^!^  continued,    "you    add    two 

»>  glasses   of   water,   pepper,    salt, 

thyme,  bay  leaf  and  an  onion  stuck 

with  cloves.  Put  back  the  giblets 
and  bacon  in  this  mixture  and  let  it  cook 
then  for  at  least  two  hours. 

"Meanwhile  boil  a  dozen  turnips  with 
slices  of  carrots,  a  few  potatoes  and  one 
head  of  celery  in  boiling  water  for  fifteen 
minutes   and    then    strain    off.      Put    the 
vegetables  into  the  pot  with  the  giblets 
.and  add  a  piece  of  sugar  about  the  size 
of  a  small  walnut.    When  it  is  cooked, 
skim  and  serve  very  hot.   If  you  have 
some   extra    guests    you    can   increase 
the  quantity  by  adding  fresh  sausages 
cut  into  three  or  four  pieces.     These 
should  be   added   a  half  hour   before 
serving." 

Bill  Munday,  the  Georgia  Drawl, 
who  has  been  thrilling  you  football 
fans  on  late  Saturdays,  and  who  have 
been    listening    very    attentively    to 
Miss    Dragonette,    spoke    slowly    and 
softly — almost    reverently. 

"You-all  can  talk  about  youah  tur- 
key  and   nxin's,   but   you   ain't    tasted 
nothin'  yet  until  you've  had  'possum  and 
sweet  potatoes." 

"But  how,"  asked  someone  in  the  now 
convention-sized  crowd  that  was  growing 
larger  and  hungrier  every  minute,  "do  you 
prepare  'possum  and  sweet  potatoes?" 


w. 


ELL  first,"  said  the 
soft-speaking  Mr.  Munday,  "you  catch 
youah  'possum  and  then  you  fatten  him 
up  for  three  or  four  weeks  on  pe'simmons 
and  poke-berries."  But  by  the  time  Bill 
had  explained  in  detail  to  the  others  what 
"pe'simmons  and  poke-berries"  are  and 
can  be  obtained,  it  was  found  too  late  to 
catch  the  'possum. 

"I  can  see  where  I'm  going  to  have 
tough  going  on  Thanksgiving  Day,"  re- 
marked flashy  Ted  Husing  of  CBS.  who 
had  entered  the  ring  as  Munday  was 
rambling  along.  "With  all  these  fond 
culinary  memories  to  cheer  me,  I'll 
^  be  busy  doing  a  'bite  by  bite' 

description  of  the  Penn-Cor- 
nell  game  at  Philadelphia. 
What  an  awful  break!" 
"Me     too,"     spoke 
up  Graham  Mc- 
N  a  m  e  e  , 
NBC's  ace 


%<U 


porter,  who  had  just  arrived  from  his 
weekly  task  of  synchronizing  his  voice 
with  a  news  film  release.  "I'm  chalked 
up  for  the  same  tilt,  but  I  think  I'll  take 
along  a  box  lunch  of  turkey  legs  and 
cranberry  sauce  to  nibble  between  the 
halves.     And  puree  of  chestnuts — ■ 

"Say,  people  usually  think  of  chestnuts 
as  a  stuffing  for  the  turk,"  McNamee 
continued,  "but  they  make  a  great  side 
dish,  and  I  don't  know  of  anything  I  like 
better  than  a  puree  of  chestnuts. 

"As  well  as  I  can  remember,"  he  ex- 
plained, "you  soak  the  chestnuts  in  water 
overnight  and  then  boil  them  in  salt  water. 
You  can  add  an  onion  or  two  while  they 


sport 
re- 


>. 


Bill   Munday's   mouth   is  jess   a-waterin'   for 
that  'possum  in  the  corner. 


are  cooking,  and  then  when  they  are 
quite  soft,  press  them  through  a  large 
colander  or  sieve.  You  put  the  whole 
thing  into  a  saucepan  with  a  lump  of  fresh 
butter,  stir  in  a  cupful  of  milk,  warm,  and 
there  you  are." 

The  gathering  was  growing  so  large  that 
it  was  decided  to  adjourn  to  one  of  the 
larger  studios  not  then  in  use.  Howard 
Barlow,  Evangeline  Adams,  Norman  Bro- 
kenshirc,  Vincent  Sorey,  Nell  Vinick,  Nat 
Brusiloff,  David  Ross.  Joe  and  Vi  and 
Freddie  Rich  had  appeared  at  the  end  of 
CBS  rehearsals  and  were  bound  to  speak 
their  pieces  on  the  extremely  interesting 
subject — to  us  all — of  food. 

"The  meal  should  end  with  the  salad 
course,"  said  Astrologer  Adams.  "But  1 
can  see  by  the  stars  in  the  heaven  above 
that  I  was  born  under  a  constellation  that 
cannot,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  forego  the 
pleasure    of    Luscious    pumpkin    pie   with 


crisp- 
ly crump- 
ling crust!" 

"No    dessert 
for  me,  thank  you,' 
came    the   order    from 
Freddie    Rich.      "I    don't 
like  them.    Give  me  my  trim- 
mings at   the  beginning — plenty 
of  soup.     And   French  onion   soup 
preferred." 

"Please  pass  me  the  waffles,  a  couple  of 
chickens  cooked  rarely,  and  about  eight  or 
ten  good-sized  potatoes."  said  Brokenshire. 
"and  I'll  not  ask  for  more.  After  Radio 
broadcasting  as  my  first  choice.  I  love  firs  . 
food,  and  second,  more  food." 

Vincent  Sorey,  director  of  the 
Gauchos,  was  not  pleased.  The  menu 
was  all  wrong,  he  asserted.  "What  you 
want,"  he  said,  "is  spaghetti  with  plen- 
ty of  wine,  assorted  fish  and  meat." 
But  Howard  Barlow,  Philco  batoneer 
and  literary  man  as  well  as  musician, 
also  had  his  own  ideas. 

"My  Thanksgiving  dinner."  he  said, 
"will  be  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  supplied  by  Huys- 
mans  in  his  dissertation  on  spices 
and  their  relation  to  esthetics.  That 
is  important." 

But   a   modern   note   rang  out   when 
Nell  Vinick,  the  CBS  beauty  advisor, 
spoke.     "Moderation     will     rule     my 
feast,"  she  said.     "The  traditional  din- 
ner is   all  right — plum   puddinsr  and   all 
the  twenty-odd  things  grandmother  used 
to   make — but    I    think,    for   the   sake    of 
beauty,  that  every  course  should  be  served 
in  small  portions." 

"I'm  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  a  meal. 
too,"  David  Ross  gave  testimony.  Ex- 
cept for  the  small  portion  plan.  I  really 
like  large  portions,  if  th?  dinner  is  cooked 
by  Mrs.  Ross.  I'm  particularly  fond  of 
cranberry  sauce  and  dressing." 


JLASS  me  the  same."  said 
Nat  Brusiloff.  "but  be  sure  to  give  me 
the  chestnut   dressing." 

"You're  wrong,"  insisted  Phil  Artzt. 
who  directs  the  Henry-George  orchestra 
"It  should  be  oyster  dressing.  In  fact. 
I'd  jusl  as  soon  have  fried,  stewed  or 
raw  oysters  in  preference  to  the 
traditional  roast   turkey." 

And  so  the  argument  went  on.  \\ 

each  star  with  his  or  her  own  Vv^ 

ideas  and  suggested  alter-  \Y 

ations  for  the  all-radio  ^*^' 

feast.  That   is.  they  _^    \ 

all  had  ideas  ex-  f/V^ 

c  e  p  t    G  u  y  /\^~^t/  ■ 

(Cont.  on         ^    V^/ 
page         ,cp 
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DOZEN  Ian 
terns  showec 
him  the  sea 
stained,     rot 


ting   steps.     A   chorus 
of      hoarse,       cheerful 
voices    bade    him    wel- 
come.   A  score  of  will- 
ing hands  dragged  him 
through  a  cloud  of  spray  on  to 
the  wave-swept,  creaking  jetty.     Then,  as 
he  stood  for  a  moment  to  regain  his  breath, 
from    somewhere    behind    in    that    thick, 
black   gulf   through   which  he   had   jour- 
neyed came  the  sound  of  a  dull  grinding, 
the  crashing  of  timbers,  the  hideous,  far- 
off  shrieking  of  human  voices.     A  rocket 
went  hissing  up  into  the  darkness,  pierc- 
ing   with    a    momentary    splendour    the 
black  veil. 

"By  Heaven,  she's  broken  in  two!"  a 
voice  cried.     "She's  gone!" 

The  rescued  man  turned  sharply  round. 
The  light  of  the  rocket  was  waning,  yet 
he  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  slow  heel- 
ing over  of  the  huge,  indistinguishable 
mass  which  a  few  hours  ago  had  been  a 
splendid  liner. 

"You're  the  last  one  saved,"  someone 
muttered  at  his  elbow.  "The  boat's 
going  back,  but  it  will  be  too  late.  God 
help  the  others!" 

The  rescued  man  nodded  solemnly. 


"You're  the 
last  one  saved!" 

"There  are  less  than  half-a-dozen  left," 
he  said,  "and  they  had  their  chance.  It 
was  a  big  jump  into  the  boats,"  he  added. 
"Queer  little  cockle-shells  they  looked, 
too,  from  the  deck.  I've  stood  there  for 
the  last  two  hours,  worrying  the  people 
in.  I've  thrown  over  a  dozen,  who  dared 
not  jump." 

A  clergyman  pushed  his  way  through 
the  group.     He  was  drenched  to  the  skin, 


bare-headed,  and  breathless.  He  carried 
an  old-fashioned  lantern  in  his  left  hand. 
His  right  he  extended  to  the  dripping 
man,  who  stood  there  looking  like  a  giant 
amongst  them. 

"I've  heard  of  you,  sir!"  he  exclaimed. 
"You're  John  Waters,  I'm  sure.  You 
did  a  man's  work  there.  There's  a 
mother  up  at  the  vicarage  now,  with  her 
two   children   saved,   sobbing   over   them 
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She  lived  alone  in  a  secluded  fishing  vil- 
lage in  England — the  sea  cast  the  strange 
giant  upon  the  shores  and  he  won  her  heart 
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and  blessing  you.  You  rigged  up  a  wind- 
lass, they  tell  me,  and  let  them  down.  T 
only  wish  that  I  had  room  at  my  house  for 
you,  sir,  but  the  whole  village  is  packed." 

"You're  very  good,"  the  man  answered. 
"I'm  used  to  roughing  it,  and  any  place'll 
do  for  me.  Somewhere  near  a  fire,  for 
choice;  your  salt  water's  chilly." 

The  clergyman  raised  his  lantern  and 
looked  anxiously  around  the  little  circle  of 


faces. 
'  'We're 
seventy  souls 
in  the  village." 
he  said;  "it's noth- 
ing   but    a    hamlet, 
and  we've  found  beds 
for   over   two   hundred. 
We'll  fix  you  up  direct- 
ly.     I've    one    or    two 
names    left    yet    upon 
my  list." 

A  slim  woman's  fig- 
ure    came     battling 
her   way   along   the 
jetty.     She   heard 
the    clergyman's 
last  words,  and  laid 
her  fingers  gently  upon 
his     arm.       He     turned 
sharply  round  to  see  who  it  was. 

There  were  not  many  women  about  that 
night,  and  this  one  seemed  so   frail  and 
small  to  battle  her  way  alone  in  the  storm. 
"My  dear  Miss  Cressley!"  he  exclaimed. 
"However  did  you  get  here?" 

"I  couldn't  rest  at  home."  was  the  quiet 
answer.  "It  was  too  terrible.  And  I  had 
no  one  to  send.  I  want  to  be  of  use. 
Can't  I  take  someone  in — a  woman,  or 
some  children?  I  have  a  spare  room  and 
a  fire  lit  ready." 

The  clergyman  gave  a  little  exclama- 
tion of  relief. 

"My  dear  lady,"  he  declared,  "you  are 
just  in  time.  Here's  our  last  man,  and  1 
was  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do 


with  him.  A  hero!"  he  whispered  in  her 
ear.  "He  has  saved  no  end  of  lives 
there.  Bless  you  for  coming,  my  dear, 
brave  Miss  Cressley,"  he  added.  "It's 
just  like  you — just  the  sort  of  thing  you 
would  do." 

She  gave  a  little  start,  and  looked 
doubtfully  at  the  tall,  dripping  figure. 
In  his  soaked  clothes,  his  short  brown 
beard,  and  his  hair  tossed  wildly  all  over 
his  face,  he  presented  a  somewhat  singu- 
lar appearance. 

"My  dear  madam."  he  said,  in  his  deep 
bass  voice,  "don't  please  refuse  me  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  woman  or  a  child.  I'll 
give  you  less  trouble  than  either.  I  promise 
you.  I  won't  smoke  or  swear.  I'll  do 
whatever  I  am  told,  if  I  can  only  see 
something  to  eat.  a  bed.  and  a  fire." 

She  held  on  to  the  railing  of  the  jetty 
with  both  hands.  Her  voice  sounded 
thin  and  quavery  against  the  background 
of  the  storm. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  you.  and 
to  do  what  I  can."  she  said,  a  little  doubt- 
fully. "I  mentioned  a  woman  or  children 
because  I  know  more  about  them  and  their 
needs,  and  because  I  live  alone.  Will  you 
come  this  way.  sir?" 
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.E  TCRXED  and  fol- 
lowed her.  waving  his  hand  in  answer 
to  the  chorus  of  "Good-nights."  They 
passed  down  the  sea-soaked  jetty  be- 
tween a  little  line  of  curious,  sym- 
pathetic faces,  and  reached  the  village. 
She  led  the  way  up  the  steep  street, 
and  looked  into  his  face  a  little  timidly. 

"My  cottage  is  close  here.  >ir."  she 
-aid.  "It  will  only  take  us  .1  few  min- 
utes." 

A  gust  of  wind  swept  her  off  her  feet. 
He  put  out  a  great  protecting  hand  and 
steadied  her. 

"One  moment."  he  said.  "Let  me  help 
you.     So!" 
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He  turned  for  a  last  gaze  seawards. 
There  was  no  sign  of  light  or  life  upon 
the  black  chaos  of  waters — nothing  save 
the  clouds  of  white  foam,  flung  up  almost 
into  their  faces,  and  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
breaking  waves. 

"God  help  the  rest  of  them!"  he  said, 
with  a  sudden  note  of  reverence  in  his 
tone.  Then  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Madam."  he  said,  "I  am  ready." 

Together  they  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  She  gently  disengaged  her 
arm  from  his. 
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AM  so  much  stronger 
than  I  look."  she  declared,  apologetically. 
"Really,  I  can  manage  quite  well  alone. 
My  cottage  is  the  last  upon  the  left.  You 
can  see  the  light.  We  shall  be  there  in  a 
moment." 

He  walked  by  her  side  in  si- 
lence. She  wondered,  with  a 
sudden  perturbation,  whether 
he  were  offended.  His  face  was 
invisible:  she  could  not  tell  that 
he  was  laughing  softly  to  him- 
self. Perhaps  he  was  mis- 
taken in  her  years.  He  had 
taken  her  for  sixty,  at  least. 

They  reached  a  little  wooden 
gate,  over  which  he  calmly 
stepped  while  she  fumbled 
with  the  latch,  passed  up  a 
trim  garden  path,  and  into  the 
tiny  hall  of  the  tiniest  cottage 
he  had  ever  seen.  Despite  her 
warning,  he  bumped  his  head 
upon  the  ceiling.  She  turned 
up  the  lamp,  and  he  looked 
around  him  a  little  ruefully. 
His  size  made  the  place  appear 
like  a  doll's  house. 

"If   you   will   step   upstairs,"   she 
said,  bravely  disregarding  his  dripping 
state,    "I    will    show   you   your    room." 

He  looked  at  the  stairs,  with  their  neat 
carpet  and  shining  brass  rods,  and  he 
looked  down  at  himself. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "haven't  you  a 
back  kitchen  where  I  can  strip  and  have 
a  rubdown?  You'll  have  to  lend  me  a 
blanket  while  my  clothes  dry.  Good 
Lord!" 

He  was  looking  at  her  in  blank  surprise. 

"Is  anything — the  matter?"  she  asked 
frightened. 

He  burst  out  laughing. 

"Nothing!"  he  answered.  "Only  I 
thought  that  you  were  a  little  old  lady!" 


OHE  blushed  desperately,  and 
thrust  back  the  curly  waves  of  fair  hair 
which  had  escaped  in  the  wind.  She  was 
certainly  not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty- 
five,  slim,  with  nice  features,  and  grey  eyes, 
colourless,   perhaps   a   little   unnoticeable. 

The  laugh  died  away.  He  stood  and 
looked  after  her  as  she  turned  to  as- 
cend the  stairs,  as  one  might  look  at  a 
ghost. 

"There    are    some    clothes   here    which 


belonged  to  my  father,"  she  said.  "Will 
you  go  into  the  room  on  the  left?  It  is 
the  kitchen." 

"It  is  the  little  Cressley  girl,  of  course," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the 
red  tiles  and  reached  out  toward  the 
fire.  "Little  Mary  Cressley!  Shy  little 
baby  she  used  to  be." 

Suddenly  the  smile  spread  once  more 
over  his  face. 

"Great  Scott!  I  kissed  her  once!"  he 
muttered.  "Good  thing  she  doesn't  rec- 
ognise me!" 

She  came  back  in  a  few  moments  with 
a  bottle  and  an  armful  of  clothes.  He  de- 
cided that  she  had  been  practising  a  severe 
expression  in  the  glass,  but  she  avoided 
meeting  his  eyes. 

"My  father  was  a  minister."  she  said, 
"and   he   was   not   quite   so 
large    as    you;    but    you 
must    please    do    the 


ready.  She  kept  her  face  averted  when 
she  entered,  but  he  could  have  sworn  that 
he  saw  the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitch. 

"If  you  would  step  into  the  sitting- 
room,"  she  said,  "I  will  prepare  sup- 
per." 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

"I'm  such  a  clumsy  fellow,"  he  said. 
"I  shall  break  half  your  pretty  things. 
Couldn't  we  have  supper  in  here?" 

"Just  as  you  like,"  she  said,  struggling 
to  hide  her  relief. 

He  dragged  the  table  into  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"Come  on,"  he  said;  "I'm  going  to 
help." 

In  the  night,  the  wind  died  away,  and 
the  storm  passed  down  the  Channel,  leav- 
ing behind  a  piteous  trail  of  disasters, 
small  and  large.  John  Garland  opened 
his  window,  and  looked  out 
with  a  little  exclamation  of 
amazement. 
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laughed,  i      .>, '    ;  . 

"Why,  I 

thought  you 

were  a  little  old  lady!" 


best  you  can  with  these  clothes.  There 
is  a  bottle  of  brandy  here,  and  some  hot 
water  in  the  kettle  there.  When  you 
have  changed  your  clothes,  if  you  will 
call  out,  I  will  come  and  get  supper 
ready." 

He  looked  at  the  clothes,  clerical  and 
severe  in  cut.  with  a  grin.  She  turned  her 
back  upon  him  and  went  out.  He  helped 
himself  to  the  brandy  and  hot  water,  and 
then  commenced  to  strip  off  his  things. 
All  the  time  he  laughed  to  himself  softly. 
He  remembered  the  Rev.  Hiram  Cressley 
very  well  indeed,  and  the  idea  of  wearing 
his  garments  appealed  to  his  sense  of 
humor. 

He  called  out  to  her  as  soon  as  he  was 


HE  sky  was 
a  soft  deep  blue;  the  sun- 
shine lay  everywhere  upon 
the  picturesque  village,  with 
its  red  roofs  and  grey  cot- 
tages, its  background  of  hills 
and  rolling  moors.  From  the 
little  garden  below,  all  ablaze 
with  colour,  came  sweet 
rushes  of  perfume — of  laven- 
der, of  roses  and  pinks,  all 
dashed  and  drooping  with 
their  burden  of  raindrops, 
glittering  like  diamonds  in 
the  sunshine.  Garland  drank 
it  all  in  with  delight. 

"England  at  last!"  he  mur- 
mured, as  he  began  to  pre- 
pare for  his  ablutions.  "Lord, 
what  a  doll's  house  this  is! 
I  feel  as  though  I  were  going 
through  the  floor." 

He  dressed  rapidly  and  hur- 
ried into  the  garden!  Miss 
Cressley  was  there,  busy  tying 
up  some  of  her  storm-dashed 
flowers.  She  started  a  little  at  his 
hearty  greeting,  and  avoided  his 
eyes.  All  night  long  her  conscience 
had  been  troubling  her.  The  memory  of 
that  supper  was  like  a  delightful  scourge. 
She  had  been  much  too  friendly.  She 
had  quite  forgotten  the  impropriety  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  had  laughed  and  talked 
almost  like  a  girl  again.  With  the  morn- 
ing reflection  had  come — reflection  like  a 
cold  douche.  And  with  it  other  things! 
The  perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  soft  west 
wind,  the  aftermath,  perhaps,  of  the  joy- 
ous evening,  were  creeping  into  her  blood. 
Had  she  done  anything  so  desperately 
wrong  after  all?  It  was  the  vicar  him- 
self who  had  sent  this  man  to  her.  As 
she  well  knew,  every  cottage  in  the 
village  was  full.  Still,  her  cheeks 
went  furiously  red  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

"Why!"    he    exclaimed,    "forgive    me! 
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Then  "Good  morning"  he  greeted. 

Her  eyes  questioned  him. 

"You  look  different,  somehow,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Forgive  my  noticing  it.  I've 
been  so  long  in  a  world  where  manners 
don't   count,   that   I've   forgotten   mine." 

Her  cheeks  burned.  She  could  not  re- 
main unconscious  of  what  he  meant.  She 
had  arranged  her  hair  differently — she  was 
tired  of  the  old  way — and  her  white  dress 
wascertainlyher 
most  becoming 
one.  The  cluster 
of  lilac,  too, 
which  she  had 
drawn  through 
her  waistband 
— it  was  so  sel- 
dom that  it 
pleased  her  to 
wear  flowers! 

"Won't  you 
come  in  to 
breakfast?"  she 
said,  shyly. 

"Breakfast! 
Hurrah!"  he 
answered.  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  eat- 
ing you  out  of 
house  and  home, 
Miss  Cressley." 

She  led  the 
way  into  the  sit- 
ting-room, 
which  seemed 
to  him  more 
than  ever  like  a 
chamber  in  a 
doll's  house.  He 
sat  very  ginger- 
1 y  upon  his 
chair,  and  was 
afraid  even  to 
move  his  legs. 
The  moment 
t  he  meal  was 
over  he  escaped 
into  the  garden 
and  produced  a 
pipe. 

"I'm  off  to 
the  village,"  he 
announced,  "to 
see  some  of  the 
people.  Won't 
you  come?" 

"Thank  you," 
she  answered, 
"I  have  things 
to  do  in  the 
house." 

"I'll  do  the  marketing,"  he  announced. 
"I'll  send  some  things  up  for  dinner." 

"It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary,"  she 
declared,  with  her  chin  in  the  air. 

He  laughed  in  her  face. 

"Necessary  or  not,"  he  declared,  "either 
I  do  the  marketing  or  I  dine  at  the  inn." 

He  was  an  impossible  person  to  argue 
with — so  big  and  strong  and  forceful.  The 
things  he  said  seemed  somehow  right  be- 
cause he  said  them.  She  gave  in.  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  purchases  amazed  her. 


He  brought  them  up  himself,  wearing  a 
ready-made  suit  of  fisherman's  clothes,  and 
carrying  the  clerical  garments  in  which  he 
had  started  the  day,  in  a  parcel  under  his 
arm.  He  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
her  protests,  and  he  spent  the  next  hour 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  garden,  stroll- 
ing about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  an  air  of  being  absolutely  at  home. 
Three  days  passed — four.     As  yet  he 


Miss  Cressley  was  in  the  garden,  busy  tying  up  her  storm-dashed  flowers, 
the  hearty  greeting  and  avoided  his  eyes. 


had  not  even  alluded  to  his  possible  de- 
parture. At  first  she  had  wondered,  hail 
been  gently  troubled  as  to  what  the  vil- 
lagers might  be  saying  about  her  enter- 
tainment of  this  good-humoured,  easy- 
going giant.  Gradually  the  place  was 
being  emptied  of  its  unusual  crowds. 
Surely,  she  thought,  he  must  speak  soon 
of  his  departure!  And.  with  a  sudden 
start  of  mingled  shame  and  alarm,  she 
realized  that  she  dreaded  the  very  thought 
of  his  absence. 


She  fled  into  her  room  and  locked  the 
door.  With  blurred  eyes  and  beating 
heart  she  looked  out  seawards  and  fought 
against  this  folly — this  folly  which  seemed 
to  her  so  egregious,  so  unmaidenly.  For 
ten  years — ever  since  her  father's  death — 
she  had  lived  there  alone  a  life  of  prim 
and  delicate  orderliness,  quietly  useful 
to  many  people — a  life,  it  seemed  to  her 
now,  colourless,  flat,  impossible.  She 
looked  in  the 
glass.  Yes.  she 
was  a  young 
woman  still! 
Her  cheeks 
were  still  pink, 
her  eyes  bright. 
her  hair  soft 
and  full.  With 
trembling  fin- 
gers she  took 
it  down,  rear- 
ranged it  more- 
after  the  fashion 
of  her  youth- 
ful days,  and 
pinned  a  ribbon 
around  her 
throat  — ribbon 
of  the  colour 
which  matched 
her  eyes.  After 
all.  she  was  a 
woman.  She  had 
not  sought  this 
thing  —  it  had 
come  unbidden, 
undesired.  she 
told  herself, 
breathlessly. 
She  had  a  right 
to  do  what  she 
was  doing.  Nev- 
ertheless, her 
cheeks  were  hot 
with  shame 
when  she  saw 
him  again. 

He  was  stand- 
ing in  the  gar- 
den.  reading  a 
telegram,  with 
a  frown  upon 
his  face.  She 
went  out  to  him 
shyly,  and  he 
looked  at  her 
for  a  moment  in 
amazement — as 
one  might  look 
at  a  ghost. 
"Why— why. 
what  have  you  dune  to  yourself"-"  he  ex- 
claimed. "You  grow  younger  every  day! 
If  only  I  could  do  the  same."  he  continued. 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "you  might  re- 
member the  farmer's  son  as  well  as  1 
remember  ihe  minister's  daughter!" 

IT/' HO  is  Joliu  Garland?    Ana 

tin'  disaster  from  which  he  deli 
Mary  Cressley?    Read  the  surprising  end 
of    this    romance    in    December    Radio 
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THERE     IS     hardly     a 
man    or   woman    in   the 
ordinary   walk   of   life   who 
has   not   looked   upon   some   suc- 
cessful person  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
wondered  how  he  got  that  way! 

We  have  all  stood,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  curiosity  and  resentment,  before 
the  evidences  of  another's  good  fortune 
and  asked  ourselves  how  he  happened  to 
be  so  lucky.  Why  did  he  go  straight  to  the 
top,  while  we,  similarly  endowed  with  am- 
bition, determination  and  talent,  were 
still  struggling  for  recognition? 

Probably  in  no  other  profession  is  there 
a  more  outstanding  example  of  such  a 
peculiar  streak  of  luck  than  that  of  Floyd 
Gibbons,  known  to  Radio  fans  as  the  fa- 
mous headline  hunter  of  the  Literary 
Digest,  whose  nightly  broadcasts  are  heard 
over  WJZ  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
System,  New  York.  Before  he  became 
identified  with  the  Radio  he  was  the  most 
famous  of  all  war  correspondents,  not 
excluding  the  eminent  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  of 
London. 

Why  was  this?  The  average  man  will 
answer  without  hesitation,  "He  was  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  others."     But  a  close 


In  or  out  of  his  uniform,  Floyd  Gibbons'  horoscope 
(Left)   forecasts  a  charmed  life. 


analysis  of  Floyd  Gibbons' 
stories  during  the  war,  and  those 
written  by  a  hundred  other  war  corre- 
spondents will  reveal  that  his  articles  were 
by  no  means  unusual.  As  a  writer  it  has 
been  generally  conceded  that  Floyd  Gib- 
bons has  no  particular  gifts.  Then  why, 
in  competition  with  the  most  talented  and 
gifted  writers  of  the  age  was  this  Chicago 
newspaper  man  enabled  to  reach  heights 
of  public  acclaim  denied  to  them? 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  could  not  have  an- 
swered this  question,  but  today  it  is  easy, 
because  I  have  before  me  a  small  sheet 
of  paper,  curiously  blocked  and  covered 
with  strange  symbols.  Tt  reveals  the 
reason. 

Floyd  Gibbons'  birthdate  of  July  16, 
1887  takes  the  mystery  out  of  his  partic- 
ularly fortunate  career.  Through  the 
medium  of  that  age-old  science,  Astrol- 
ogy, which  is  once  more  assuming  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  affairs  of  men,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  read  the  fate  of  this 
famous  Radio  star. 

The  Sun,  giver  of  Life,  is  in  the  sign 
Cancer,  which  is  the  home  of  the  people. 


Men  who  have  had  unusually  successful 
public  careers  invariably  have  one  or  more 
of  the  stronger  planets  in  this  sign.  The 
vibrations  coming  through  this  zodiacal 
position  apparently  stimulate  the  affection 
of  the  masses  for  the  individual  con- 
cerned. In  other  words  they  take  to  him, 
without  asking  any  questions,  or  stopping 
to  reason  why.  Calvin  Coolidge,  former 
President,  is  a  splendid  example  of  what 
the  planetary  aspects  prove.  His  very 
taciturnity  exercised  by  any  other  man  in 
his  position,  particularly  if  that  man's 
sun  had  been  posited  in  the  lordly  sign  of 
Leo,  would  have  aroused  the  indignation 
and  dislike  of  the  masses.  They  would 
have  felt  that  he  was,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  day,  high-hatting  them. 


UO  we  see  that  Floyd  Gib- 
bons didn't  have  to  make  any  special 
gestures  to  win  the  loyalty  of  the  public 
in  general.  It  was  his  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

There    are    other    indications    in    Mr. 
(Continued  on  page  116) 


HAIL  the  Queen! 

All  broadcasting  stations  in  the  country 
were  invited  to  send  photographs  of 
their  most  beautiful  feminine  stars  to 
the  Court  of  the  Radio  World's  Fair  in 
New  York.  From  these  photos  it  was 
announced  a  queen  would  be  chosen 
to  reign  as  America's  most  Beautiful 
Radio  Star. 

"Oh  what  a  cinch  for  our  Bernadine!" 
chorused  the  people  of  the  WBBM 
principality  in  Chicago.  And  a  cinch 
it  was.  "Come  on  to  New  York  and 
take  your  throne,"  chimed  the  judges 
en  banc  as  they  held  Bernadine's  pic- 
ture up  above  all  the  rest.  So  fair 
Bernadine  tilted  her  royal  chin,  stepped 
majestically  into  a  Pullman  and  hithered 
Easterly  where  she  was  acclaimed  amid 
great  Pomp  and  Circumstance  while  all 
the  great  Princes,  Lords,  Knights  and 
all  the  Little  Squires  of  the  Radio  Realm 
waited  on  bended  knee.  She'll  reign  for 
a  year  and  a  day.  Long  live  Queen 
Bernadine! 


Bernadine   Hayes 

Queen  of  the  Air 
America's  Most  Beautiful  Radio  Star 
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Annette  Hanshaw 

iNOT  so  very  long  ago  some 
of  our  Nicest  People  i-ook  rather  a 
snooty  attitude  toward  Sir  Mike 
and  haughtily  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him.  Now  all 
that  is  changed.  There  is  none  too 
proud  to  stand  up  and  take  him 
by  the  ear  today.  And  here  comes 
Miss  Hanshaw  from  the  Exclusive 
Set  up  Westchester  Way  to  sing 
and  make  merry  with  the  Mikes  at 
WABC,  New  York.  And,  take  it 
from  the  Mikes,  her  dulcet  con- 
tralto voice  is  a  treat  for  All  Kinds 
of  People. 


Edith  Meiser 

REMEMBER  that  Gala  Pro- 
gram of  the  Theatre  Guild  a 
few  weeks  ago?  And  do  you 
remember  the  Columbia  an- 
nouncer introducing  to  you  Miss 
Edith  Meiser  of  the  Garriclc 
Gaieties?  And' do  you  remem- 
ber how  you  wished  you  could 
see  her  face  to  face?  Well, 
here  she  is.  No  wonder  you 
wanted  to  see  her  because  you 
never  would  have  imagined  she 
could  have  been  motionless  long 
enough  to  have  had  such  a  dig- 
nified picture  taken.  Great 
voice  and  very  nifty  on  her 
toes.  Hope  you'll  be  hearing 
her  again  soon. 


Marion  Keeler 


vjH  HUM,  Monday's  wash  day — but  never  mind  here  comes  Marion  a 

singin'  in  the  suds.    Or  maybe  not  quite  so  literal.    She's  on  the  Maytag  hour 

from  the  NBC  Chicago  studios.    And  Maytag — well,  they  sure  do  get  a  lot 

of  fun  out  of  these  motor  tubs.   Miss  Keeler  is  a  Broadway  bred  contralto  and 

an  ex-Roxy  Sangsterette. 
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Virginia  Karns 


WHAT'S  the  use  of  stuffing  yourself  into  a  smelly  little  dressing  room  and 
going  through  an  ordeal  of  costumes  and  grease  paint  for  musical  comedy 
when  you  can  get  a  hundred  times  greater  audience  and  better  remuneration 
for  Radio  broadcasting?     That's  a  great  big  question  a  little  bitta  girl  an- 
swered when  Miss  Karns  joined  up  with  WLW  at  Cincinnati. 
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Harry  "Mac"  McClintoc 


EVERYBODY  knows  "Mac"  as  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  West 
Coast  Radio.  He  has  been  strumming  and  humming  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young  and  the  old  from  the  beginning  of  the  listening 
era.  The  Golden  State  Blue  Monday  Jamboree  with  Mac  and  his 
Haywire  Orchestry  just  couldn't  be  without  "Mac"  and  his  guitar. 
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Mountaineers 

RADIO  has  en 
riched  the  genera 
appreciation  of  true 
American  folk  songs 
that  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation 
to  generation.  Above 
are  the  Rex  Cole  Moun- 
taineers heard  over  the 
NBC  net  from  WEAF, 
New  York,  daily  (except 
Sunday)  at  5:45  p.m. 
EDT.  Their  Hill  Billy 
songs  are  becoming  as 
familiar  as  The  Side- 
walks of  New  York. 


WELL  wen,  well, 
what's  this  thing  that 
seems  to  have  climbed 
into  the  Cuckoo's  nest 
at  NBC  and  which  Ray 
Knight,  Cuckooishly 
known  as  Professor 
Weems,  seems  to  be 
holding  so  gingerly? 
It's  a  bear!  Gr-rrr! 
This  program  goes  as 
far  west  as  WREN, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
Wrens  like  the  Cuckoos. 
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Raising  Junior 

l  ETER  DIXON  who  has  written  many  interesting  articles  of  Radio  celebrities  for  Radio  Digest  is  becom- 
ing something  of  a  celebrity  himself.     Here  he  is  with  Mrs.  Dixon,  formerly  Aline  Berry,  and  Junior,  who 
is  the  motive  for  the  new  serial,  Raising  Junior.    It  is  heard  over  the  NBC  network  from  New  York. 
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Edna,  Helen,  and 
Marie  Buck 

AS  YOU  go  dialing  and 
come  to  Pittsburgh  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  passing 
the  Bucks.  Here  they  are, 
(above)  the  three  sisters, 
Edna  Mae,  Helen  and  Marie, 
who  invariably  delight  the 
regular  audience  of  KQV. 
They  are  in  five  programs  a 
week  and  you  are  just  as  likely 
to  hear  them  with  their 
stringed  instruments  as  you 
are  to  hear  their  excellently 
blended  voices. 


Jimmy  M'Callion 

WHATTA  Boy!  Imag- 
ine starting  out  on  a  profes- 
sional career  and  numbering 
your  regular  audiences  by  the 
millions  at  every  performance 
at  the  age  of  ten!  But  that's 
the  record  of  Master  Jimmy 
M'Callion  (left)  who  is  heard 
regularly  from  the  New  York 
studios  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  in  Toddy 
Party,  Bon  Ami,  Lady  Next 
Door  and  other  programs. 
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Lucille  Wall  M* 

oOMETIMES  we  slip  around  to  the 
studios  and  peek  behind  the  curtains  to 
see  who's  what  on  all  sorts  of  programs, 
but  we  never  yet  happened  to  catch 
Adventures  of  Polly  Preston  in  the  act. 
We  had  great  curiosity  as  to  the  thrilling 
heroine.  And  along  comes  this  NBC 
picture  of  Miss  Lucille  Wall  who  is  none 
other  than  Polly  herself. 


Eloise  McAllister  tight) 

UNDERNEATH  the  sheltering  palms 
— that's  where  we  would  all  like  to  be  two 
months  from  now.  So  let's  ask  Miss 
Eloise  McAllister  who  sings  at  WQAM, 
Miami,  to  kindly  step  over  an  inch  or 
two  and  let  us  help  hold  up  that  tree. 
And,  Eloise,  what  is  the  rest  of  that  song, 
you  know,  about  the  sheltering  palms — 
Umm — umm! 
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lIRST  prom  gowns  for 
young  th'mgs!  Two  peplums,  a 
heart-shaped  back  and  pink 
flat  crepe  taken  all  together 
make  them  the  acme  of  inno- 
cent sophistication. 


A  LOVERS'  knot!  A  long, 
almost-trailing  skirt!  A  bolero! 
They  all  combine  to  make  this 
simple  flat-crepe  evening  gown 

perfectly  devastating. 
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I  HE  young  lady  in  the  close-up,  right, 
who  so  cleverly  shows  Jier  curls  beneath  her 
tight-fitting  hat,  knows  her  high  fashions; 
as  witness  below  her  short  black  astrakhan 
jacket,  worn  with  a  black  cloth  skirt  ...  and 
a  white  wool-lace  blouse! 


I  HE  sheerer  the  wool  the  smarter 

the  wearer.    And  when  you  add  a  white 

crepe  gilet  to  these  twin  green  marita 

cloth  frocks,  your  result  may  double  for 

afternoon  or  sport. 


.411   i>koto,<  courtfty  0/  Beat  &  Co 
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Peggy  Norris 


I  HEATRE  audiences  are  already  acquainted  with  Miss  Peggy  who  was 
prima  donna  in  such  successes  as  The  Fortune  Teller,  Mile.  Modiste,  Going 
Up,  and  No,  No,  Nannette.    But  now  she  is  a  Radio  star  and  provides  a 

very  good  reason  for  stopping  your  dial  oh  WQV,  New  York. 
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Grace  Hayes 


I  HE  H — ayes  have  it — in  our  picture  section  this  month;  Bernadine  and 
now  Grace.     Miss  Grace  Hayes,  of  course,  has  been  famous  in  musical 
comedy  for  several  seasons.    Recently  you  heard  her  as  guest  artist  on  the 
Nestle's  program  from  New  York  over  a  nation-wide  network. 
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Mary  Brian 


Do  smile,  please,  Mary!  She  won't.  And  could  you  really  believe 
that  this  little  old  fashioned  maiden  with  her  hand  on  her  chin  is  our  dashing 
Mary  Brian,  so  famous  on  the  screen  and  in  Radio?  But  this  is  her  latest 
photo  taken  at  the  RKO  broadcast  over  the  Columbia  system  from  New 

York  this  autumn. 
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ZJvLodern  \^)inderella 

Bernadine  Hayes 


Radio  Queen  Rises 
To   Sudden   Fame 


® 
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Janet  Dublon 


THE  most  beautiful  Radio  Star 
stopped  between  sips  of  coffee  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  tire- 
less reporters. 

Photographers,  armed  with  their  cam- 
eras, were  in  the  adjoining  room  impa- 
tiently waiting  to  take  more  poses. 

Bernadine  Hayes,  the  Radio  Queen, 
had  stood  up,  sat  down,  crossed  her  legs, 
twisted  her  head  in  different  positions, 
stood  up,  and  sat  down  again — all  to 
satisfy  the  cameramen's  inordinate  desire 
to  take  her  picture — and  still  they  were 
waiting  in  the  next  room  although  it 
seemed  there  just  wasn't  another  pose 
left  for  her  to  take. 

To  lend  a  bit  of  variety  to  the  pictures, 
Lady  Beautiful  had  even  slipped  into  a 
pair  of  bewitching  black  satin  pyjamas 
which  had  a  generous  flair  that  swayed 
gracefully  back  and  forth  as  she  tripped 
daintily  from  one  room  to  another. 

Her  very  body  breathed  rhythm.  There 
was  just  that  delightful  swing  and  spring 
as  she  walked,  turned  her  neck  and  moved 
her  head. 

A  delightful  buoyance  of  spirit,  a  per- 
sonal charm,  a  well-modulated  voice,  and 
a  beautiful  face,  crowned  with  copper 
tresses — all  of  this  and  a  trunkful  of 
lovely  lace  and  silken  gowns  were  packed 
on  the  Twentieth  Century  from  Chicago 
when  the  magic  word  came. 
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'ABY  sisters  and  brothers. 
eight  in  all.  clapped  hands  and  chuckled 
as  only  younger  brothers  and  sisters  know 
how  to  chuckle,  at  the  fairy  tale  come 
true.   Oh.  the  glorious  dreams  and  fancies, 
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Bernadine  Hayes,  Copperhaired  Radio  Queen 


the  elves,  and  the  pixies — they  arc  all 
real!  The  Red,  Yellow,  Green  and  Orange 
Fairy  Books  never  yielded  such  thrilling 
stories  as  this. 

And  Mother  and  Father,  bursting  with 
parental  pride,  just  know  that  there  is 
nothing  too  good  that  can  happen  to 
Bernadine.  Who  can  tell  what  dreams 
they  had  for  her  when  she  was  just  a 
little  tot5 

"It  is  all  so  wonderful."  said  the  Radio 
Queen,  "that  I'm  afraid  I  shall  wake  up 
any  moment  to  find  that  it  is  only  a 
dream.  Happy!  My  joy  is  indescribable. 
I  am  happy  because  at  last  I  have  been 
able  to  repay  Mother  and  Father  in  some 
way  for  the  tender  care  they  gave  us. 
As  soon  as  I  received  the  wonderful  news 
1  telephoned  to  my  parents,  who  were  in 
St.  Louis  at  the  time. 
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OU   can   do  anything   if 

you  are  just  determined.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  moments  of  discourage- 
ment when  I  thought  I'd  never  amount  to 
anything.  But  I  never  entertained  these 
depressing  thoughts  for  lone;.  I'd  shake 
them  off  and  start  again  with  a  renewed 
vigor." 

The  Radio  Queen  had  a  mature  philoso- 
phy for  her  tender  years — she  is  only 
twenty-three. 

"I  have  always  had  to  figure  things  out 
for  myself.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  seem 
to  be  older.  1  have  had  to  take  care  of 
my  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  and  they 
depended  upon  me 

"What  is  your  recipe  for  beauty?"  was 
asked. 

(Continued  on  pag     '  -  :  I 
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Graham  McNamee  And 
Phil  Cook  Tell  of 
Their  Greatest  Moments 


GOOD  evening,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Radio  Digest 
audience,  this  is  Graham  Mc- 
Namee speaking  from  his  of- 
fice in  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
thrills  I  have  had  during  my  eight  years 
of  Radio  announcing. 

Well,  you  may  think  that  that  number 
is  a  little  bit  exaggerated,  but,  oh  boy, 
if  you  could  have  been  with  me  at  the 
seventy-five  football  games  I  have  re- 
ported by  air,  thirty-eight  world  series 
baseball  games,  or  the  fifteen  champion- 
ship prize  fights,  or  even  the  four  crew 
races,  you  would 
believe   me 


Read  About  the  Greatest  Thrills 

in    Floyd    Gibbons'    Life   in 

December  Radio  Digest. 


when  I  say  I  must  have  lost  track  of 
at  least  an  additional  1,000,000  spinal 
column  tingles. 

Yes,  of  course  I  am,  by  nature,  about 
as  enthusiastic  as  a  school  boy  over 
everything  in  sports,  always  have  been, 
and  I  hope  I  always  will  be,  but  how  in 
the  world  could  anyone  see  little  Albie 
Booth  push  giants  aside  as  he  dashes 
over  a  gridiron  like  a  drunken  jack  rab- 
bit, or  recall  the  wild  dashes  of  Red 
Grange,  or  see  Frankie  Frisch  scoop  up 
impossible  balls  and  turn  them  into  world 
series  victories,  or  recall  Jack  Demp- 
sey  at  his  best,  and  remain 
blase? 

Nope,  it  just  wouldn't 
be    human,    that's 
all,  to  be  a  part 
of   the  inde- 
scribably 
spectac- 
u  1  a  r 
and 
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Graham  McNamee,  the  Demon  Announcer,  gets  a  big  kick  in  talking  to  Andy  Cohen  of  the 

Giants. 


orful  crowds  that  attend  our  sporting 
events  and  just  pass  it  off  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders. 

Well,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  what  has  been  the 
greatest  thrill  I  have  had  since  I  became 
a  Radio  announcer  in  May  of  1922,  during 
the  noon  recess  of  a  trial  on  which  I  was 
a  juryman.  I  say  since  I  became  a  Radio 
announcer,  because  before  that  time,  I 
didn't  know  much  about  thrills.  I  was 
just  another  baritone. 

But  boy,  oh,  boy,  you  should  have 
been  with  me  at  any  one  of  the  sporting 
events  that  I  have  covered  and  you  would 
know  why  it  is  that  I  am  so  wrapped  up 
in  Radio.  Why  it  is  that  I  say  that  the 
powers-that-be  in  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  office  would  have  to 
kick  me  out  bodily  before  I  would  consent 
to  give  up  broadcasting. 

Believe  me,  it  isn't  altogether  the  money 
I  am  getting  out  of  it- — though,  of  course, 
that  helps  a  lot — it  is  the  thrill  upon 
thrill  that  I  am  getting  out  of  the  work. 
Work?    Why,  it  is  a  real  pleasure! 

Rubbing  elbows  with  kings  and  knaves, 
prize-fighters  and  princes,  queens  and 
quacks,  cardinals  and  commons,  presi- 
dents and  passers-by — that  has  been  my 
lot  for  the  last  eight  years,  arid  every  day 
has  brought  me  new  thrills  before  the 
mike. 

I  can't  drive  out  of  my  mind — add  I 
hope  I  never  forget — the  Benny  Fried- 
mans,  the  Albie  Booths,  the  Red  Granges, 
the  Paul  Sculls,  the  Frankie  Frisches,  the 
Tony  Lazzeris,  the  Babe  Ruths,  and  the 
Lefty  Groves  that  have  made  my  last 
few  years  just  one  pleasure  after  an- 
other. 

Benny  Friedman  throwing  a  long  pass 
that  means  victory  to  that  other  famous 
Benny  —  Oosterban,  'oy  Benny  to  Yah 
Benny — Oh  Boy!  The  four  horsemen 
and  their  picturesque  shift  that  always 
meant  yardage  for  Notre  Dame;  Grover 
Cleveland    Alexander    shuffling    into    the 
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Leonard  Stewart  Smith  Writes 
Down  the  Most  Vivid  Impres- 
sions of  the  Air  Notables  Who 
Have  Had  Tingling  Experiences 


box  to  fan  Tony  Lazzeri  for  the  last  out 
and  the  long  end  of  the  World  Series 
money! 

Gee.  willikins.  Memory — don't  ever  blot 
out  the  picture  I  carry  in  my  mind  of 
little  Albie  Booth;  or  Paul  Scull  playing 
his  last  game  against  Cornell,  or  Chris 
Cagle,  snaking  his  way  through  the  Stan- 
ford Huskies — or  Light  Horse  Harry 
Wilson  almost  winning  the  last  Army  and 
Navy  game  in  the  dark  of  Soldier  Field, 
in  the  last  few  seconds  of  play  with  the 
score  tied  at  21  to  21. 

No,  No,  Memory,  you  can't  take  these 
pictures  away  from  me — not  the  picture  of 
the  Lindbergh  reception — when  Vincent 
Callahan  got  me  the  famous  "pass  Graham 
McNamee  anywhere,  anytime"  card  from 
the  Washington  police  authorities,  and 
permitted  me  to  broadcast  from  Lind- 
bergh's side  throughout  the  ceremonies. 
Memory  cannot  dim  the  supreme  thrill 
of  seeing  Howard  Ehmke  pitch  the  open- 
ing game  of  the  1929  world  series,  the 
greatest  pitched  game  I  have  ever  seen 
— between  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  and 
the  Chicago  Cubs — and  the  hot  dogs  they 


Grief  for   Phil   Cook   fans!     His   biggest  mo- 
ment  will    be   when   he   puts   his   fifteen    per- 
sonalities    in     the     box     and     takes     up     the 
silent      paint-brush. 


passed  to  me  in  the 
midst  of  the  game 
— or  the  day  that 
Al  Marsters  was 
hurt — ending  the 
Dartmouth  star's 
brilliant  career. 

Nothing  that 
could  possibly  hap- 
pen to  me  from 
now  on  could  dim 
the  recollection  of 
my  broadcasting 
from  a  plane  that 
kept  continually 
circling  5,000  feet 
above  my  home  at 
106th  street  and 
Broadway,  New 
York,  while  I  was 
in  communication 
with    Frank    M. 

Hawks,  the  transcontinental  lane  speed 
record  holder.  I  pictured  my  wife,  who 
always  listens  into  my  broadcasts,  both 
listening  in  and  watching  the  plane  in 
which  I  was  riding,  as  it  circled  above  my 
home.  Gee  willikins.  how  that  thought 
thrilled  me.  I  wasn't  talking  to  the  mil- 
lions of  listeners-in  that  night.  I  was 
talking  to  Mrs.  McNamee. 

Yes,  sir,  I  am  right  in  heaven.  Red 
Grange  has  the  ball, — he's  through — ten 
yards,  fifteen,  twenty — twenty-five — it 
would  take  a  machine  gun  to  stop  that 
boy — it's  a  touchdown!  Oh.  boy.  that 
was  some  run — let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

They're  off!  Gallant  Fox  is  trailing! 
He  takes  the  lead.     What  a  race! 

The  seventh  round  of  the  second  Demp- 
sey-Tunney  Fight  in  Chicago.  Tunney 
is  down.  One — Two — Three — -Tunney  is 
out— No.  What  a  thrill!  I  though)  1  would 
never  recover  from  the  excitement  of  that 
occasion.  Or  even  the  first  Dempsey-Tun- 
ney  fight  in  Philadelphia — the  rain — 

Here  comes  someone  out  of  the  bull 
pen — it's  Alex — none  other  than  Grover 
Cleveland  Alexander — Old  Alex — he's 
going  to  pitch  to  Tony  Lazzeri — push  'em 
up  Tony — Strike  om — oh,  boy.  Alex  is 
sure  pitching  his  head  off — two  are  out — 
the  bases  are  loaded — and  all  the  Cardi- 
nals have  to  do  is  to  get  one  more  man 
out  and  they  will  collect  the  winners' 
share     of     the     world's     series     proceeds. 


Jack  Dempsey  at  the  mike,  while  crowds  of  interested  onlookers  al- 
most crowd  Graham  and  the  pugilist  out  of  the  picture. 


Strike  two — gee  willikins.  that  cut  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  plate — Tony 
swung  and  if  he  had  hit  that  ball  the  game 
and  series  would  be  over — the  pitch — 
here  it  is — strike  three — he's  out !  Alex- 
struck  him  out — boy.  oh.  boy — 

Here  comes  a  little  fellow  out  of  the 
Yale  bench — yes.  its  Booth.  None  other 
than  Albie  Booth.  All  right.  Yale  is  in  a 
huddle.  They  are  lining  up  now.  Booth 
is  off — ten — they've  got  him — no.  he's 
up  again — snaking  his  way  through  that 
field — twenty-five  yards — He's  down — yes. 
sir — I  don't  believe  he  will  be  able  to  get 
up  after  that  tackle — he  was  thrown  hard 
— there  Booth  bounced  up  like  he  was  i 
rubber  ball.  He  was  thrown  hard  enough 
to  knock  out  a  Dempsey  or  Tunney.  but 
not  hard  enough  to  knock  out  little  Albie 
Booth!    No  sir. 


E, 


/HMKE  is  pitching  the 
game  of  his  life — He  has  made  these  big 
swingers  of  the  Chicago  Cubs  look  like  in- 
mates of  the  old  soldiers'  home.  Al  Sim- 
mons— it's  a  home  run — those  Athletics 
have  staged  their  famous  seven  run  rally 
— pulled  the  game  out  of  the  tire  for  the 
world  series 

Say  1  could  uro  on  forever  with  ri 
niscences  of  the — say.  I  said  it  vi 
— but    if    I    said    a    million    it    would    be 
closer  to  the  truth. 
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Listen  folks,  isn't  it  equal  to  a  thou- 
sand or  more  thrills  the  way  I  broke  into 
Radio?  Here  I  was,  just  a  juryman  out 
during  the  noon  recess — I  stepped  into 
the  office  of  WEAF  at  19S  Broadway— 
they  gave  me  an  audition  as  just  another 
baritone — they  signed  me  up — and  holy 
mackerel,  eight  years  have  passed  and 
here  I  am  still  at  it 

And  think  of  it,  think  of  it,  folks — 
this  year  and  the  next  I  will  have  the 
unequalled  pleasure  of  telling  all  you 
people  about  maybe  hundreds  of  other 
sports  events  before  I  finally  fold  up  my 
tent  like  the  Arab  and  silently  steal  away. 

Before  the  year  is  over  I'll  probably 
be  telling  you  about  the  latest  exploits 
of  Albie  Booth  describing  how  he  dashes 
down  the  field  like  a  bat  out  of — the 
blue  sky. 

Before  the  year  is  over  I'll  be  carried 
away  with  the  spectacle  before  me  a 
hundred  or  more  times — and  make  a 
hundred  or  more  mistakes — but  who  cares 
about  mere  details — whether  Booth  or 
Gentle  or  "Trick"  Bennett,  Jackie  James 
of  Princeton,  Josh  Williams  of  Pitts- 
burgh, McClelland  of  Yale,  Siano  of  Ford- 
ham,  Vic  Harding  and  Wood  of  Har- 
vard, Link  Fogarty  of  Brown,  Charley 
Greene  or  Warren  Gette  of  Penn  or  Mar- 
tin Brill  or  Monaghan  of  Notre  Dame 
fumbles  or  gains — is  thrown  for  a  loss — 

I  will  have  seen  Al  Simmons  and  Mickey 
Cochrane  and  Frankie  Frisch  and  Lefty 
Grove — what  difference  does  it  make 
whether   they   fizzle  or   star — 

Most  Radio  listeners  miles  away  from 
the  scene  of  major  sporting  events  look 
to  me  to  convey  them  there  in  imagina- 
tion, to  give  them  color,  the  feel  of  the 
crowd,  the  intensity  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  gaiety.  They're  interested  in  the 
essential  drama  of  the  situation  and  in 
the  sidelights  quite  as  much  as  they  are 
in  the  matters  of  how  many  strikes  have 
been  called  and  how  many  yards  have 
been  gained  or  lost  by  Yale,  dear  old 
Rutgers,  Notre  Dame  or  Army. 

.Phil  Cook 
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XCORDING  to  Phil 
Cook,  it  was  a  long  time  between  unfor- 
gettable moments. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago  the  Philip 
Cooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  found  they  had  five 
hundred  dollars  in  the  bank.  That  repre- 
sented savings  from  the  small  salary  of 
$35  a  week  paid  to  a  commercial  pen  and 
ink  artist.  Just  a  member  of  a  staff  of 
a    not-too-famous    advertising    agency. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  they  made 
daily  visits  to  automobile  row — such  as 
it  was  in  those  days — in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  They  looked  at  Packards,  Cadil- 
lacs, Haynes's  and  other  famous,  high- 
priced  cars  of  the  clay.  They  looked  at 
l  hem  and  hoped  that  some  day  they 
could  own  one.  Then  they  carried  their 
savings  to  the  agency  handling  the  Dodge 
four — then  a   funny  little  car,  a  step  re- 


moved from  a  Ford,  and  with  a  most 
unorthodox  gear  shift.  So  they  paid  out 
$425  of  their  $500  as  the  down  payment 
on  the  car;  some  $15  more  for  a  license; 
$2  for  gas  and  oil,  and  drove  the  car 
away.  That  car  gave  Phil  his  greatest 
thrill. 

The  first  night  the  Philip  Cooks  of 
Newark  had  their  new  car  they  drove 
to  down-town  Newark,  parked  the  car 
beside  the  curb  in  front  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture theater,  stood  admiring  it  for  about 
ten  minutes  and  then  went  into  the  thea- 
ter. Five  times  during  the  first  hour  Mr. 
Philip  Cook,  artist,  came  out  of  the 
theater  to  see  if  the  car  was  still  there. 
After  the  fifth  hasty  exit,  the  Cooks  de- 
cided that  they  didn't  want  to  see  the 
show,  but  that  they  wanted  to  take  a  long 
ride  in  the  country  around  Newark  instead. 


When  he  discovered  the 


LACONIA 

Sinking  Beneath  His  Feet 

And  he  rushed  to  his  state  room 
for  his  neversink  suit 


Floyd  Gibbons 

Felt  a  Thrill  but  Not  His 

Greatest  Thrill 


You'll  read  what  that  was  in  the 

december 
Radio  Digest 


"I  kept  reminding  Philip  that  the  sign 
pasted  on  the  windshield  warned  the 
driver  that  the  car  was  not  to  be  driven 
faster  than  25  miles  an  hour  for  the  first 
500  miles,"  Mrs.  Cook  told  me. 

"And  I  wanted  to  see  how  fast  she 
could  go,"  Phil  chimed  in.  "  'But  dear,' 
she  said  to  me,  'the  sign  on  the  wind- 
shield says  .  .  .'  And  I  kept  saying 
'gee,  I  wonder  how  fast.'  I  got  her  up 
to  35  miles  an  hour,  but  I  was  afraid." 

We  skip  14  years.  Because  nothing 
much  happened,  except  that  Philip  Cook 
obtained    a    contract    to    do    a    series    of 


cover  illustrations  for  Collier's  Weekly, 
and  won  third  prize  in  an  art  exhibit  in 
Newark,  competing  against  such  world- 
famous  artists  as  Treadler  and  Penfield 
Fancher,  and  had  a  salary  boost  to  $5,000 
a  year. 

We  find  instead  of  Philip  Cook,  com- 
mercial artist  for  an  advertising  agency,  a 
man  who  has  become  known  the  world 
over  as  Phil  Cook,  still  a  commercial 
artist,  but  the  ether  waves  have  super- 
seded the  paint  brush — and  he  is  "com- 
mercial artist"  in  the  parlance  of  Radio 
broadcasting.  He  is  now  the  earliest  Radio 
comedian  in  the  world — he  starts  giving 
his  comedy  to  the  world  at  6:30  in  the 
morning — and  he  has  become  one  of  the 
highest  paid  artists  in  the  world —  He  is 
now  receiving  as  much  for  a  week's  work 
as  he  did  for  a  whole  year's  work  at  the 
time  the  story  opens. 

He  is  now  Phil  Cook,  the  Lon  Chaney 
of  the  Air,  receiving  $2500  a  week! 

We  come  now  to  the  second  and  great- 
est thrill  in  the  life  of  Phil  Cook— the 
birth  of  his  first  baby! 

"At  first,"  Phil  said,  "She  was  more 
of  a  scare  to  me  than  a  thrill.  But  now, 
she  is  now  almost  a  year  old,  she  is  a 
thrill  a  minute!" 


B, 


'UT  tell  me,"  I  asked, 
"Doesn't  your  Radio  work  thrill  you? 
Didn't  your  recent  broadcast  during  which 
you  imitated  15  persons  in  six  minutes 
give  you  a  thrill?"  I  asked. 

"Not  a  bit,"  he  replied.  "I  have  been 
rehearsing  my  Radio  work  for  years. 
Studied  it  as  I  did  my  art,  earlier  in  my 
career.  That  is  too  commercial.  Just  a 
means  to  an  end.  There  is  no  thrill  in 
that  except  that  I  am  fast  acquiring  a 
bankroll  that  will  enable  me  to  retire 
before  I  am  forty — I  am  thirty-eight  now 
— and  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  just 
playing  with  Phyllis — we  named  her 
Phyllis and  drawing  when  I  want  to." 

"In  other  words,  Mr.  Cook,"  I  asked, 
"you  plan  to  retire  from  the  Radio  with- 
in two  years?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied  most  definitely, 
"Within  two  years.  At  present  my  con- 
tract— with  Quaker  Oats,  if  you  don't 
know  that — has  almost  a  whole  year  to 
run,  with  an  option  for  renewal.  After 
that  goodbye  Radio — except  for  occa- 
sional appearances! 

"Then  I  will  return  to  my  art — the 
career  I  had  cut  out  for  myself  when  I 
was  a  boy,  in  Coldwater.  Michigan. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,  but  music  and  en- 
tertaining have  cropped  up  at  various 
times  to  check  my  desire  to  draw.  You 
see,  mother  was  a  musician.  But  I  had 
never  had  any  musical  training. 

"Notwithstanding,  when  I  was  sixteen, 
a  member  of  the  Elks'  Club  of  East 
Orange  had  heard  me  sing,  and  had  offered 
me  $10  if  I  would  entertain  that  club  at 
a  smoker.  I  did  give  up  music  for  all  of 
12  years.  Then  friends  advised  me  that 
I  ought  to  go  into  Radio." 


Rockefeller's  MAGIC 

Radio  City 
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Up  from    the  Dust   Clouds  of  Crumbling    Walls 
voill  arise  Marble  Palaces — a  Dream   Come  True 


By   B 


ruce 


Gray 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON  after  num- 
berless experiments  finally  put  a 
bit  of  cotton  thread  in  a  vacuum 
tube  set  it  aglow  with  electric  cur- 
rent— and  thus  was  born  the  first  incan- 
descent light. 

From  that  lamp  arose  a  genie  more 
important  and  powerful  by  a  million  times 
than  the  genie  slave  of  the  lamp  controlled 
by  Aladdin.  What  would  the  Aladdin  of 
the  Thousand  Nights  imagine  if  he  could 
roll  back  the  curtain  of  his  long  sleep  and 
behold  today  the  scene  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  where  hundreds  of  workmen 
with  sledges  and  picks  are  crushing  down 
the  walls  and  floors  of  whole  blocks  of 
buildings  to  erect  the  architectural  tri- 
umph of  the  age  to  be  known  as  Radio 
City,  an  evolution  of  the  electric  vacuum 
tube. 

For  Aladdin  it  would  seem  just  another 
dream — a  great  vision  to  vanish  like  a 
mist  with  the  morning  sun  of  reality.  But 
to  the  modern  American  listener  it  soon 
will  be  a  miraculous  fact.  When  Radio 
Digest  first  announced  the  sketchy  out- 
lines of  the  plan  earlier  in  the  year  it 
seemed  almost  too  fantastic  to  become  an 
actuality. 

But  out  of  the  clouds  of  flying  dust  and 
mortar  will  arise  this  prodigious  enterprise 
of  solid,  concrete,  limestone  and  marble 
walls.  The  demolition  of  existing  build- 
ings is  in  itself  a  great  undertaking. 

They  are  tearing  down  acres  of  brown- 
stone  houses,  office  buildings,  restaurants 
and  shops  on  an  area,  three  blocks  square, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City.  Many 
famous  old  land-marks  are  being  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  human  progress. 
Phoenix-like,  there  will  arise  from  the 
ruins  a  great  cultural  center  that  will  far 
surpass  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Radio  City  will  be  entirely  complete 
by  the  fall  of  1033.  It  will  be  financed  by 
the  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  interests  and 
will   involve   a   total  investment   of   over 


Merlin  H.  Aylesworth 

$250,000,000.  The  construction  work  is 
expected  to  alleviate  to  no  little  extent 
the  unemployment  in  New  York  City. 

This  new  cultural  center,  devoted  to 
Radio's  progress  in  (he  fields  of  sound  and 
vision,  will  be  complete  in  every  respect — 
truly  a  city  within  a  city.  It  will  be 
erected  as  a  complete  architectural  unit 
of  great  beauty  and  utility.  It  will  in- 
clude: four  theatres,  a  large  symphony 
hall,  twenty-seven  broadcasting  studios. 
a  sixty-story  office  building  and  numerous 
other  structures,  notably  an  oval  building 
of  moderate  height  and  beautiful  design, 
which  will  be  located  on  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  development. 

The  plot  on  which  Radio  City  is  heiiiLr 
built  extends  from  48th  Street  to  51st 
Street  and    from   Fifth   Avenue   to   Sixth 


Avenue — three  square  blocks  the  real  es- 
tate value  alone  of  which  is  staggering.  Ic 
is  this  plot  that  was  originally  assembled 
by  the  Rockefeller  interests  and  offered 
to  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  for  an  operatic  and  musical 
center,  which  was  to  have  included  a  new 
opera  house — a  thing  New  York  City 
has  needed  for  years.  However,  something 
went  awry  and  this  site  for  the  operatic 
center  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  subsequently  broached 
the  subject  of  a  Radio  City  to  David 
Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  believing  that  the  Radio 
industry  was  the  logical  one  to  be  so 
represented.  Mr.  Sarnoff  admitted  that 
such  an  enterprise  had  been  a  dream  that 
he  had  nurtured  for  years.  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth of  the  NBC  and  the  R.C.A.  official- 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  idea,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  lusty  infant.  Radio,  has 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
adequate  quarters  in  which  to  house  her. 
.-However,  definite  announcement  of  the 
plan  was  withheld  pending  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  necessary  property  on  the 
Sixth  Avenue  side  of  the  developmenr. 
so  that  exits  and  entrances  might  be  pro- 
vided from  that  side. 


.FRONTING  Fifth  Avenue 
and  forming  the  central  structure  on  thai 
side  of  the  development  will  be  the  ova! 
building,  previously  mentioned.  On  the 
first  tloor  will  be  located  many  tine  shops 
The  second  floor  will  be  occupied  by  • 
large  hanking  institution.  On  the  roof 
there  will  be  a  restaurant,  with  an  outdoor 
promenade  running  around  the  entire 
building.  This  oval  building  will  e\ 
to  a  magnificent  garden  plaza,  which  will 
be  cut  through  the  development  and  will 
run  parallel  with  Fifth  Avenue,  from  48th 
Sti    et  to  51st  Street.   No  expense  or  effort 
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Aladdin  wouldn't  believe  his  eyes  to  see  the  real  thing! 


will  be  spared  to  make  the  plaza,  which 
will  be  almost  as  wide  as  the  average  city 
block,  the  most  impressive  boulevard  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Fountains,  statuary  and 
beautiful  garden  plots  will  add  a  decora- 
tive touch. 

A  huge  sixty-story  office  building  will 
tower  over  the  entire  development  and 
will  extend  from  the  west  side  of  the 
plaza  through  to  Sixth  Avenue.  From 
this  central  office  building  a  grand  corri- 
dor, about  three  stories  in  height,  will  run 
to  the  other  surrounding  office  buiLdings. 
All  of  these  structures,  incidentally,  will 
be  in  architectural  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  the  unit.  Over  a  million  square  feet 
of  space  will  be  leased  in  the  various  of- 
fice structures  by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  the  RCA  Victor  Corporation 
of    America,    the    Radio-Keith-Orpheum 


Corporation  and  its  subsidiary,  Radio 
Pictures,  and  RCA  Photophone,  Inc.  The 
Radio  Corporation  will  have  its  executive 
offices  in  the  sixty-story  office  building. 

The  2  7  broadcasting  studios  will  also 
be  located  in  the  sixty-story  building. 
The  technical  and  artistic  experience 
which  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany has  gained  in  years  of  operation  will 
be  embodied  in  these  studios.  Some  of 
the  studios  will  be  two  or  three  stories 
in  height  and  will,  in  effect,  be  concert 
halls.  Ten  of  them  will  be  designed  for 
photography  and  recording,  inasmuch  as 
television  looms  on  the  horizon.  Ample 
provision  will  be  made  for  Radio  fans  to 
see  the  artists  at  work. 

Of  the  four  theatres  to  be  included  in 
Radio  City,  one  will  be  devoted  to  va- 
riety, a  second  to  sound,  a  third  to  mu- 
sical  comedy,  and  a    fourth   to  dramatic 


productions.  In  leasing  and  operating 
these  theatres  the  Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corporation  purposes  to  use  the  technique 
of  all  the  arts  in  the  creation  of  its  enter- 
tainment programs. 

The  theatre  devoted  to  variety  will  seat 
over  7,000  and  will  introduce  many  new 
ideas  in  variety  entertainment,  according 
to  Hiram  S.  Brown,  president  of  R-K-O. 
Among  the  innovations  will  be  new  light- 
ing effects  made  possible  by  recent  elec- 
trical progress  and  a  stage,  built  upon 
an  engineering  principle,  that  will  make 
it  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

The  second  theatre,  which  will  seat 
about  5,000,  will  be  especially  designed 
for  sound  motion  pictures.  Heretofore, 
all  theatres  have  been  built  upon  the 
acoustical  and  visual  principles  of  the 
older  forms  of  motion  picture  entertain- 
ment,   although    sound    has    since    been 
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added  to  all  the  larger  theatres.  In  this 
instance,  however,  a  beautiful  theatre  will 
be  built  around  the  Radio  and  electrical 
developments  that  have  recently  revolu- 
tionized the  motion  picture  art. 

The  third  theatre  will  be  especially  de- 
signed for  musical  comedy  productions. 
Sound  has  welded  music  to  the  screen.  In 
this  theatre  creative  talent  will  be  devel- 
oped and  public  experiments  will  be  con- 
ducted looking  to  the  presentation  of 
better  screen  entertainment. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a  theatre  devoted 
to  dramatic  productions  of  a  selective 
character.  It  will  be  used  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  will  the  one  for  musical 
comedy.  All  of  the  theatres  will  be 
equipped  for  the  broadcasting  of  sound 
and,  eventually,  for  the  broadcasting  of 
sight  directly  from  the  stage. 

The  streets  surrounding  the  new  de- 
velopment   will    be    widened,    giving    the 


new  structures  front- 
ing them  more  light  and 
air,  and  will  also  pro- 
vide better  curb  facili- 
ties for  shops  and 
buildings.  Transporta- 
tion arteries  from  every 
direction  will  lead  to 
and  from  the  new 
Radio  City,  but  the 
traffic  problem  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  huge  underground 
bus  terminals  and  by 
subterranean  parking 
arrangements  that  will 
take  care  of  thousands 
of  cars  and  will  form 
underground  boulevards 
for  automobile  traffic. 
In  addition,  plans  are 
now  being  drawn  for  a 
great  parking  tower  to 
give  additional  facili- 
ties for  motor  parking. 
All  deliveries  within  the 
Radio  metropolis  will 
be  effected  from  under- 
ground. 

The  architects  work- 
ing on  this  project  are 
Reinhard  &  Hofmeis- 
ter;  Raymond  Hood, 
Godley  &  Fouilhoux; 
and  Corbett,  Harrison 
and  MacMurray. 

It  is  not  difficult  to 
picture  what  a  tre- 
mendous part  Radio 
City  will  play  in  the 
cultural  life  of  the  city 
and  the  nation.  From 
the  decorative  stand- 
point it  will  give  New 
York  City  a  stupendous 
ar  hitectural  monument 
that  will  fittingly  mark 
the  rise  of  the  Radio 
industry  from  the 
status  of  a  doubtful  ex- 
periment to  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  pub- 
lic servants  and,  as  President  Merlin  H. 
Aylesworth,  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  so  aptly  expresses  it,  "the  rec- 
ognized means  for  the  syndication  of  en- 
tertainment, education  and  information 
on  a  nationwide  and,  at  times,  a  world- 
wide basis." 

Furthermore,  Radio  City  will  radically 
alter  the  skyline  in  midtown  New  York 
and  will  establish  new  standards  of  city 
planning.  It  will  provide  an  interchange- 
ability  of  service  and  technique  that 
should  do  much  to  advance  all  of  the  arts 
encompassed.  It  will  furnish  facilities  for 
all  artists  who  deserve  a  wide  audience. 
It  should  prove  a  tremendous  boon  to 
Radio  broadcasting  and  the  screen  by  giv- 
ing them  added  reservoirs  of  dramatic, 
musical  and  entertainment  service  which 
are  not  now  available. 

In  short.  Radio  City  will  undoubtedly 
prove   a   veritable   Mecca    for   all   artists 


who  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  public 
attention  and,  likewise,  to  the  ever-curi- 
ous laymen  who  will  likely  make  pil- 
grimages from  many  miles  around  to  see 
this  mighty  Temple  of  the  Arts. 

John  R.  Todd,  of  the  Todd.  Robert -on 
&  Todd  Engineering  Corporation.  New 
York,  who  acted  for  the  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  interests  in  concluding  tu  s  ■ 
tiations  with  president  David  Sarnoff.  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  look- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  Radio  City, 
says: 

"A  development  of  this  character,  which 
would  at  once  create  an  architectural  unit 
that  would  typify  American  progress  in 
city  planning  and  would  provide  a  center 
for  the. radiation  of  the  best  type  of  en- 
tertainment and  of  musical  culture,  has 
long  been  the  dream  of  those  connected 
with  the  project. 

"The  new  electrical  arts,  which  have 
enormously  extended  the  fields  of  sound 
and  vision,  promise  for  the  entertainment 
and  educational  arts  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  greatest  possible  number." 

Roxy 
for  Boss? 

JJZILL   S.   L.   Rothafel 
""      {"Roxy")    be   the   master 

mind  of  the  new  Radio  City?  It 
has  been  strongly  rumored  in 
Radio  circles  that  he  will  give  up 
the  management  of  the  Roxy 
Theatre  in  New  York  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  present  contract 
and  that  he  will  become  actively 
identified  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  as  super- 
visor of  productions. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose 
achievements  have  been  a  chron- 
icle of  turning  fanciful  dreams 
into  material  realities  Roxy  is  the 
man.  His  trail  on  Broadway  is  a 
row  of  palatial  playhouses. 

Roxy  recently  left  for  a  two- 
months'  trip  to  Europe.  His  rise 
in  the  entertainment  field  has  been 
predicated  to  no  small  extent  on 
the  popularity  he  gained  through 
Radio  broadcasting,  in  which  he 
was  one  of  the  pioneers.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  vast 
Radio  City  will  require  an  execu- 
tive head  who  is  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  tremendous  projects. 
Roxy  seems  to  fill  the  bill  in  every 
res  pec  I.  Perhaps  his  trip  to 
Europe  may  have  special  si 
cance  in  the  development  of  this 
plan. — I'm  rOR. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow 
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DWIGHT  W. 
MORROW 


American  Statesman  Greets  Country- 
men from  Mexico  as  He  Bids  Sister 
Republic  Adieu  During  the  Collier  Hour 


I  AM  grateful  to  Collier's  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  large  Radio 
audience  of  the  United  States  on  this, 
my  last  Sunday  evening  in  Mexico. 
Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Morrow  and  I 
came  to  Mexico.  We  have  been  very 
happy  here.  We  have  received  many 
kindnesses  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican 
government  and  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexi- 
can people.  As  the  time  comes  for  us  to 
say  goodbye,  we  feel  how  deeply  we  are 
going  lo  miss  Mexico. 

Those  who  have  resided  in  Mexico  for 
some  time  realize  that  the  spell  of  the 
country  enters  into  one's  blood.  It  is 
partly  the  unexcelled  climate.  It  is  partly 
the  charm  of  the  oldest  civilization  in  the 


Address  of  Ambassador  Divight  W.  Morrow 

in    Collier's    Radio    Hour    Sunday    Evening 

September   14,   193  0. 


western  hemisphere. 

Mexico  offers  delightful  weather  for 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  is  cool 
here  in  summer;  it  is  warm  in  winter. 
Flowers  are  everywhere.  There  is  sun- 
shine every  day  in  the  year.  The  Mexican 
people  are  hospitable  and  instinctively 
courteous.  They  have  a  native  artistic 
gift  which  expresses  itself  in  every  kind 
of  handicraft,  in  pottery,  in  weaving,  in 
wonderful  toys,  and  in   gay  songs.     The 


land  is  adorned  with  countless  old 
churches  and  other  buildings,  which  show 
the  artistic  genius  of  the  people. 

One  may  see  impressive  remains  of  an- 
cient civilization  in  the  valleys  of  Mexico, 
in  Yucatan  and  in  Oaxaca.  The  landscape 
is  marvellously  beautiful.  One's  first  sight 
of  a  little  town  like  Cuernavaca,  only 
fifty  miles  from  Mexico  City,  lying  like  a 
golden  bowl  of  color  and  sunshine  at  the 
foot  of  two  giant  snow-capped  volcanoes, 
is  never  to  be  forgotten,  nor  is  the  first 
glimpse  of  Tecoco,  a  hillside  town  in 
Guerrero,  its  red  roofs  built  above  high 
precipices  of  red  stone  and  rising  from 
them  a  great  church  with  a  dome  of 
orange,  green  and  white  tiles,  in  the  bright 


sunlight  looking  just  like  a  huge  flower. 

Our  tourists  who  make  long  journeys 
to  less  favored  parts  of  the  world  are 
neglecting  a  wonderland  which  lies  at 
their  very  door  and  is  easily  accessible. 

One  may  stand  in  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  tonight  and  speak 
over  the  telephone  to  New  York 
City,  and  have  his  voice  broad- 
cast by  Radio  throughout  the 
United  States.  One  hundred 
years  ago — before  we  had  the 
telegraph  or  the  telephone  or  the 
Radio,  it  took  more  than  one 
month  to  communicate  from  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  to 
the  capital  of  Mexico.  Today 
the  two  countries  are  literally 
face  to  face. 


When  it  comes  to  the  profound  experi- 
ences of  life,  the  men  and  women  on  this 
small  earth  are  not  very  different.  When 
it  comes  to  the  death  of  parents  or  the 
birth  of  children,  or  the  straining  of  eager 


w, 


E  MUST  not 

be  misled,  however,  by  the  growth 
of  these  mechanical  appliances. 
The  increase  of  machinery  by 
which  man  communicates  with 
man  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  understanding  will  be  better 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that 
scientific  inventions  prevent  mis- 
understanding. Machines,  how- 
ever, do  not  understand  each 
other.  Man  may  make  a  perfect 
machine,  but  it  will  still  depend 
upon  man  himself  whether  the 
machine  shall  be  an  instrument 
of  understanding  or  not. 

If  we  could  all  get  clearly  into 
our  minds  that  other  men  have 
as  much  pride  in  the  dignity  of 
their  nations  as  we  have  in  our 
own,  the  solution  of  international 
problems  would  be  less  difficult. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of 
our  diplomatic  representatives  to 
a  foreign  nation  to  defend  faith- 
fully the  proper  interests  of  his 
country  and  of  his  countrymen. 
That  is  his  legal  duty  and  his 
moral  duty.  If  he  fails  in  that 
duty,  no  other  success  can  com- 
pensate for  that  failure.  But  it 
is  also  the  duty  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  foreign  country  to 
defend  his  country  and  people. 

We  can  best  defend  the  rights 
of  our  own  country  when  we 
understand  the  rights  of  other 
countries.  It  is  upon  that  funda- 
mental principle  that  interna- 
tional law  is  built. 

We  were  told  before  we  came 
to  Mexico  that  the  essential 
thing  in  a  foreign  country  is  to 
try  to  understand  how  foreigners 
differ  from  ourselves.  There  is 
something  of  value  in  that  ad- 
vice. But  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
essential  thing  to  do  in  a  foreign 
country  is  to  study  the  likenesses 
of  men  rather  than  their  differ-  °wight 
ences. 
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eyes  for  needed  rain,  or  the  rising  and 
standing  uncovered  of  great  groups  of 
people  when  a  national  anthem  is  played, 
the  men  and  women  and  children  of  this 
earth  behave  in  much  the  same  way. 

We  are  more  like  each  other 
than  we  are  willing  to  admit  to 
one  another. 

there  is  an  old  story  which 
might  well  be  remembered  by 
those  who  go  to  foreign  lands. 
A  religion  grew  up  in  Asia  some 
three  thousand  years  ago.  A  par- 
ticular group  of  learned  people- 
devoted  themselves  to  keeping 
that  religion  pure  and  undefiled. 
They  observed  its  law.  They 
subordinated  themselves  to  its 
ritual.  They  carried  the  forms 
of  that  religion  along  until  the 
appointed  time  had  come  when 
it  might  transform  western  civil- 
ization. And  yet,  by  the  arro- 
gance of  one  man,  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  is  popularly  judged  to- 
day, not  by  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  but  by  a  single  prayer  to 
the  Lord. 

Could  there  be  anything  more 
tragic?  A  Pharisee  and  a  pub- 
lican pray  side  by  side — for 
two  thousand  years  their  prayers 
have  come  down  to  the  people 
of  the  world  wherever  the  story 
is  known.  The  very  word  Phari- 
see has  become  a  byword  and  re- 
proach. In  the  pulpit,  in  the 
study  of  the  scholar,  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  on  the  street,  the 
Pharisee  is  condemned.  And 
everywhere,  the  publican  is  pitied 
or  even  praised ! 

The  Pharisee,  who  was  edu- 
cated, who  was  efficient,  who  kept 
the  law  and  the  statutes,  dared 
to  stand  erect  in  the  presence  of 
his  God  and  thank  Him  that  he 
was  unlike  other  men.  The  pub- 
lican, who  had  broken  the  laws, 
lowered  his  eyes  in  the  presence 
of  his  God  and  asked  for  for- 
giveness of  his  sins. 


o 


W.    Morrow    has   been    heard    on    various    occasions   over 
the   Radio.      Note   his   genial   smile. 


XE  man  exulted 
himself:  the  other  humbled  him- 
self. The  difference  is  a  difference 
in  standards.  The  Pharisee  com- 
pared himself  with  other  men. 
and  boasted  of  his  strength.  The 
publican  compared  himself  with 
his  God — and  asked  forgiveness 
for  his  sins. 

It  is  our  fundamental  likeness 
to  other  men  that  enables  us  to 
understand  them,  and  to  live  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
some  day  the  nations  o\  this 
earth  may  pray:  "Lord  God  oi 
Hosts,  we  give  Thee  thanks  that 
Thou,  in  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy 
mercy,  hast  made  us  like  other 
men!'' 
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NUMBER  Seven  Cromwell  Place 
is  just  another  address  in  White 
Plains,  New  York. 
This  simple  house  has  no 
special  sign  of  distinction  to  indicate  that 
one  of  the  greatest  contemporary  com- 
posers lives  there,  but  that  is  the  way  with 
houses.  They  reveal  nothing.  They  are 
like  the  covers  of  great  books,  indifferent 


to  the  great  truths  that  sound  throughout 
their  pages,  or  like  some  of  the  dull  rocks 
unaware  of  the  brilliant  diamonds  that 
sparkle  in  their  bosoms. 

Now  a  dwelling  that  houses  a  great 
musician  like  Percy  Aldridge  Grainger 
might  reflect  some  of  the  inspiration  that 
throbs  with  such  a  vital  force  within  its 
wooden     limitations.       It     might     devise 


Famous  Composer  Says 

u Inspiration  is  Only  a 

Form  of  Health  " 


whimsical  inventions  so  that  passersby 
will  know  that  here  lives  an  immortal — 
an  individual  through  whom  races  and 
nations  find  their  way  to  song. 

The  shingles  might  hum  a  little  tune  as 
vagrant  winds  pass  over  them,  and  the 
stairs  might  trip  by  each  other  merrily. 
The  creak  of  the  hammock  should  certain- 
ly be  able  to  catch  some  of  the  songs  that 
take  flight  and  should  reproduce  them 
when  the  zephyrs  go  for  a  little  jaunt. 

But,  no.  There  is  the  house.  And  like 
every  other  house  it  is  just  content  to 
serve  its  only  purpose  of  shelter.  Its 
windows  are  like  a  blind  man's  empty 
sockets.  They  stare  blankly  at  one.  Oh, 
to  be  at  the  very  heels  of  immortality — 
and  to  remain  impervious! 

The  cabman  left  me  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  and  murmured,  "Oh,  Mr.  Grainger's 
house." 

I  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs  and  rang  the 
bell. 

"Mr.  Grainger,  please,"  I  said  to  the 
butler  with  a  tone  feigning  an  everyday 
speaking  acquaintance  with  great  compos- 
ers. 

Mr.  Grainger  came  out  to  meet  me. 
He  wore  a  white  sweater  and  a  pair  of 
tennis  trousers,  and  looked  more  like  an 
athlete  than  a  musician. 


H. 


Percy    Grainger,    known    as    "Only    Cheerful,    Sunny    Composer    Living" 


.E  HAD  the  appearance, 
vigor  and  spirit  of  a  man  of  thirty  al- 
though he  had  just  passed  his  forty-eighth 
birthday — all  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
birthdays  are  indeed  no  ideal  measure- 
ments of  age  and  are,  therefore,  con- 
veniently ignored  by  certain  of  my  sister 
writers  and  others  who  refuse  to  budge 
at  the  onslaught  of  birthdays,  once  they 
are  entrenched  at  thirty-five. 

Perfect  health,  Mr.  Grainger  believes, 
is  an  important  element  in  an  artist's  life. 
"I  think  the  vigor  of  one's  heart  beat  is 
a  strong  determining  factor  in  artistic 
inspiration,"  he  said.  "If  all  musicians 
walked  very  fast  for  two  hours  a  day, 
they  would  all  be  more  inspired.  Inspira- 
tion is  only  a  form  of  health. 

"Chopin  and  Beethoven  were  great 
walkers  in  their  youth.  Wagner  was  a 
tree  climber."     (This  fact  is  no  assurance. 
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however,  that  Wagnerian  genius  flows 
through  the  veins  of  the  present-day 
youngsters  who  have  taken  to  tree  sitting 
as  a  means  of  achieving  great  heights.) 

"And,"  continued  Mr.  Grainger,  "when 
a  young  man,  Bach  walked  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  each  way  to  hear  Buxtehude,  the 
organist." 

Mr.  Grainger  has  a  great  admiration 
for  physical  prowess.  It  is  said  that  he 
watched  with  glee  three  men  laboriously 
lifting  a  heavy  piano  on  a  hot  day  and 
trying  to  get  it  around  a  little  old  stair- 
case. It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Grainger 
will  often  open  a  door  with  his  foot  just 
as  an  outlet  for  his  energy.  The  story 
had  stirred  my  curiosity. 

I  personally  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  him  go  through  this  performance, 
although  I  was  secretly  hoping  that  I 
might  enjoy  such  a  sight. 


Nh 


I  EITHER  did  the  famous 
composer  slide  down  the  enticing  banisters 
as  he  was  leading  me  to  his  fireproof 
room  in  the  cellar. 

And  what  a  treasure  house  that  was! 
The  shelves  on  each  side  of  the  room 
were  fairly  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
the  products  of  genius,  jacketed  in  music 
scores  and  in  tile  portraits. 

One  set  of  shelves  was  marked,  "Ella". 
Ella  is  Mrs.  Grainger — and  here  are 
stored  her  paintings.  Everything  was 
neatly  wrapped  and  piled  up  on  the 
shelves.  Mr.  Grainger  displayed  a  very 
fine  sense  of  order.  He  did  not  nervously 
tear  off  wrappers  and  fling  them  just  any- 
where, but  untied  precious  little  bundles 
and  repacked  them  meticulously. 

Mr.  Grainger  took  out  his  manuscript, 
"To  a  Nordic  Princess,"  so  that  it  might 
be  reproduced  for  this  page.  This  com- 
position is  dedicated  to  his  wife  and  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  their  wedding 
which  was  held  in  Hollywood  some  two 
years  ago.  It  was  again  presented  on 
one  of  the  recent  programs  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company.  The  in- 
scription, or  program  note,  which  appears 
on  the  music  sheets,  has  an  ineffable  ten- 
derness : 

"Now  and  then  in  Scandinavia  may  be 
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This   Bridal   Song   was   a   Wedding-Gift    to   Mrs.   Grainger 


met  a  Nordic  type  of  womanhood,  half 
boyish  yet  wholly  womanly,  whose  soft, 
flawless  loveliness  is  like  that  of  a  fairy 
tale  princess;  whose  wondrous  radiance 
makes  real  for  us  the  sun  goddesses  of 
(he  nature  of  myths;  whose  broad  shoul- 
ders, amazon  limbs,  fearless  glance,  and 
freedom  of  deed  and  bearing  recall  the 
Viking  chieftainesses  of- the  sagas;  whose 
cornfield  hair  and  cornflower  eyes  awaken 
thoughts  of  the  silent  fruit  fulness  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  lowly  lives  of  land  tillers; 
whose  graceful  ease  in  riming,  painting, 
singing,  dancing,  swimming,  is  the  all  life- 
embracing  giftedness  of  an  unspoiled  na- 
ture race. 

Such  an  uncrowned  princess  may  be 
found  in  castle  or  cottage,  in  town  or 
country-side,  amongst  high-born  or  low- 
born alike;    for  hers  is  dead-rock  aristo- 


craticness  of  race,  not  mere  top  layer 
aristocraticness  of  class,  culture,  and 
breeding. 

"To  meet  her  is  to  have  all  one's  boy- 
hood fairy-dreams  and  hero-dreams  come 
true. 

"Such  a  one  is  my  sweet  wife-to-be — 
Ella  Viola  Strom — and  to  her  this  bridal 
song  is  offered  as  a  wedding-gift  and  fond- 
ly honor-tokened  in  pride  of  race  and 
personal  Love"." 

Yes,  "the  silent  fruitfulness  of  the  soil" 
expresses  Mr.  Grainger's  own  life.  The 
words  effortlessly  flow  from  his  lips  and  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  the  same  silent  rising 
of  song  within  him.  Neither  does  the  sun 
thunder  its  largesse  onto  this  little  planet 
of  ours. 

While  we  were  in  the  fireproof  room, 
i  Continued  on  page   117) 
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THE  dining  room  of  the  Mortimers' 
house  was  by  no  means  an  apart- 
ment reserved  only  for  meals.  It 
was  the  centre  of  the  family  life, 
where  Alan  Mortimer,  its  nominal  head, 
read  his  newspapers,  scribbled  his  infre- 
quent poems  and  articles,  or  burnt  the 
notes  from  editors  that  accompanied  their 
rejection;  where,  moreover,  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  genius  enjoyed  what  com- 
fort they  could  in  such  corners  as  were 
not  littered  with  manuscripts;  and  to 
which  Edward  Mortimer,  the  rising  hope 
of  the  house,  returned  as  little  as  was 
conveniently  possible. 

Just  now  it  presented  a  very  character- 
istic appearance.  At  the  head  of  the  large 
table  sat  Mr.  Mortimer,  senior,  his  fore- 
head supported  on  his  hands,  forgetful  of 
the  world  in  his  rapt  perusal  of  a  copy 
of  the  Evening  Register,  one  number  of 
which  he  had  selected  from  a  pile  of 
others  at  his  elbow.  Among  the  matters 
to  which  he  was  blind  was  the  fact  that 
Miss  Irene  Mortimer,  assisted  by  the 
maid,  had  arrived  at  that  point  of  the 
table-laying  for  supper  when  it  could  be 
carried  no  farther  while  he  occupied  his  - 
present  position. 

"Let  me  see,"  Irene  was  saying  to  her- 
self just  under  her  breath.  "Mother  and 
father,  that's  two;  me,  three;  Mr.  Gibbs. 
four;  Miss  Trixie,  five;  and  Mr.  Edward, 
six."  She  made  a  hurried  calculation. 
"And  for  to-night,  Amy,  as  it's  his  party, 
you  must  lay  Mr.  Edward  at  the  top. 
where  father  is." 

Amy  faltered.  "I  didn't  like  to  disturb 
the  master." 

"I'll  do  that,"  said  Irene,  with  the  calm- 
ness   of    efficiency.      She   placed   a   hand 
upon  the  velvet-coated  shoulder  of 
her  parent. 

"Father!" 

Mr.  Mortimer  grunted  impatient- 
ly, without  looking  up. 

"Father,  dear,"  continued  Irene,  "I 
don't  want  to  disturb  you  but  you  really 
are  quite  dreadfully  in  the  way  there." 

At  this  the  other  raised  his  head,  re- 
vealing a  pale  and  thought-clouded  face 
under  a  profusion  of  neglected  hair 
streaked  with  grey.  It  was  this,  together 
with  the  absence  of  collar,  and  the  velvet 
jacket,  which  combined  to  produce  in  Mr. 
Mortimer  a  vaguely  "artistic"  appearance, 
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Some  Deep  Intangible  Fear 
Gripped  the  Mother's 
Heart — Bit  by  Bit  her 
Suspicions  Seemed  to 
Confirm    Her     Thought 


upon  which  his  family 
rather  prided  itself. 

"Eh?"  he  muttered.     "I'm 
sorry,  my  dear,  I  didn't  notice." 

"Nobody's    going    to    be    cross, 
Irene,    "so    don't    look    miserable. 


said 
Here 


right. 


come  over  here  for  a 
bit."      In   her   prac- 
tical   way    she   had 
•  shepherded  him  to 
a  chair  beside  the 
fire  before  he  had 
time    to    protest. 
"Now  you're  all 
And   there   are   the   rest   of   your 


papers,  though  why  you  should  want  to 
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Trixie  Wanted  the  Diamond,  Edward  was  a  Trusted 
Employe  in   the  Bank  and — He  Had  to  Please  Her 


Eckersle 


read  five  at  once  beats 
me!"    she    exclaimed. 

"My  dear!"  Touched  on  his  enthusi- 
asm, the  spirit  of  the  elder  Mortimer  was 
roused  to  instant  activity.  "It's  this  won- 
derful new  series  of  articles  that  I  told 
you  about  yesterday " 

"I  believe,"  said  Irene,  "you  did  men- 
tion something  of  the  kind.    Are  thev  nice?" 


"They're  wonderful!  There  are  to  be  six 
altogether,  ending  to-night.  That's  why 
I've  been  running  through  the  first  five 
again  before  the  paper-boy  comes.  He's 
about  due  now." 

Irene  was  instructing  Amy  in  whispers, 
and  gave  but  a  half-hearted  attention  to 
her  parent's  rhapsody.  "Are  they  funny?'' 
she  asked,  absently. 

Mr.  Mortimer  acknowledged  this  only 
with  a  glare.  "The  title,"  he  said,  "'is 
'Personality  and  Crime.'  Of  course,  that's 
old  enough.  But  it's  the  point  of  view. 
There's  one  passage  here  that  I  was  read- 
ing to  your  brother  that  seems  to  me 
absolutely  inspired.  Whoever  wrote  it  is 
a  genius." 

"Don't  they  give  the  name?" 

"No."   Mr.  Mortimer  was  turninc 

over  the  pages.    "It's  only  the  last 

that   is   to   be   signed.      We   might 

know    any    minute    now.      Ah! 

here    it    is.      Speaking    of 

temptation,  he  says " 

But    what    he    said    was 

not    destined    to    be    read 

aloud    just    then,    for    at 

that  moment  Amy,  who  had 

opened     the     door,     stepped 

back  to  admit  the  enthusiast's 

wife.     Mary  Mortimer  was  a 

woman   who   might   once   have 

been  beautiful,  and  whose  face, 

ined  with  years  of  struggle  and  anxiety. 

had  still  both  charm  and  dignity.     Her 

manner  was  quiet  to  repression,  but  every 

now  and  then  a  keen  observer  might  have 

detected  signs  in  it.  a  catch  in  the  voice, 

or  a  nervous  movement  of  the  hands,  that 

betrayed  a  great  and  growing  anxiety. 


M, 


"Never  mind    what  he  says,   it's  what's   hero 
in    the   paper  about   him." 


R.  EDWARD  isn't 
back  yet,  is  he,  Amy?"  she  asked,  as  .-he 
entered. 

"It's  only  just  past  his  time,  mother," 
Irene  interposed,  before  the  maid  could 
reply. 

"Of  course,  dear.  Still,  if  he  should 
e  at  all  late  we  can  wait  supper  a  little.'' 

Irene  scouted  the  idea.  "As  if  Ned 
would  be  late  to-night,  of  all  nights!" 
she  cried. 

Here  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  was  suffering 
from  the  natural  irritation  of  the  frus- 
t rated  reader-aloud.  broke  in  peevishly. 

"What   on  earth  is  to-night  that  tlure 
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should  be  all  this  great  fuss  about  it?" 
"Father!"  Irene  turned  upon  him  with 
mock  indignation.  ''You  don't  remember 
that  it's  the  birthday  of  your  future 
daughter-in-law!" 

"You  mean  what's-hcr-name?" 
'Exactly.    In  other  words.  Trixie.    The 
future  Mrs.  Edward.     This  banquet  is  in 
her  honor.   She's  coming,  and  young  Gibbs 
from  Edward's  bank.     It's  a  party." 


M, 


.ORTIMER  groaned. 
"Oh,  dear!"  he  complained.  "I  suppose 
that  means  a  collar,  eh?" 

"Well,"  Irene  favored  her  parent  with 
an  ingratiating  smile.  "If  you  could  rise 
to  that  display  of  magnificence " 

As  usual  she  gained  her  point.     "Hum- 
bug. I  call  it."  said  Mr.  Mortimer. 
But  he  rose  as  he  spoke.     "Don't 
let    the    boy    pass    while    I'm 
upstairs.      that's      all."      he 
commanded,    at    the.  door 

Mrs.    Mortimer   had 
seated  herself  by  the  fire. 
At    the   last   words   she 
looked   up   quickly,   al 
most     suspiciously 

''What    boy?" 


"Oh,  nothing.  Only,  you  know  how 
Ned  is.  He's  the  wonderfullest  person  in 
the  world,  of  course.  But  he  is  a  bit 
vague  for  a  bank  clerk,  isn't  he?" 

"You  ought  not  to  say  things  like  that, 
Irene." 

"Sorry,  mum.  But  you  know  how  often 
Edward  gets  moods.  Last  night  for  in- 
stance, when  father  would  read  aloud  to 
him  out  of  the  Evening  Register.  He 
looked  so  queer.  Almost  as  though  he 
were  frightened  of  something." 

"Nonsense!"  Mrs.  Mortimer  rebuked 
her  daughter  with  unusual  sharpness. 
"Why  should  he  be  frightened?" 

"That's  what  I  say.  But  he  did  go 
perfectly  white.    When  father  was  reading 


upset  Edward  far  more  than  he  showed. 
One  of  his  friends  proving  a  thief!  And 
they  used  to  see  a  lot  of  one  another  at 
onetime.  Poor  little  Hughes!  He  wasn't 
altogether  a  bad  sort,  either.  It  must 
have  been  terrible  for  his  people!" 

"Oh!"  Mrs.  Mortimer  answered  her. 
and  her  voice  was  startling  in  its  sudden 
passion.  "That's  what  one  always  says, 
without  realizing  in  the  least  what  it 
means!  Can  you  fancy  them,  as  I  have 
done  lately,  that  evening  when  he  didn't 
come  home?  All  night  they  waited,  and 
he  didn't  come.  And  in  the  morning  there 
was  a  telegram  telling  them  what  had 
happened.  Up  till  then  they  might  have 
saved  him.  Perhaps  one  may  even  have 
suspected,  and  not  dared  to  speak.     And 
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"Oh,  nothing."  said  Irene.  "Only  the 
evening  paper.  Father's  so  queer."  she 
added.  "Reading  seems  to  him  quite  as 
if  it  mattered." 

The  elder  woman  had  relapsed  again, 
and  was  staring  into  the  fire.  "Your 
father's  an  exceptionally  clever  man."  she 
said,  with  mild  reproof. 

"That's  what's  the  trouble."  answered 
Irene.  "If  he  wasn't  a  genius  he'd  be 
able  to  do  something.  And  Edward's  just 
such  another.  How  long  d'you  suppose 
he'll  stay  at  that  bank?" 

"Irene!"  Once  again  Mrs.  Mortimer 
looked  up  quickly,  and  this  time  the  sud- 
den fear  on  her  face  would  have  been 
patent  to  anyone  less  absorbed  than  the 
girl.     "What — what  do  you  mean?" 


that  bit  about  criminal  temptation." 
"Temptation!"  it  was  the  face  of  Ed- 
ward's mother  that  was  white  now.  She 
screened  it  from  the  girl  with  a  hand  that 
shook  ever  so  slightly. 


I 


THOUGHT  perhaps  Ed- 
ward was  ill."  continued  Irene,  thought- 
fully. "Because  come  to  think  of  it.  he 
hasn't  looked  himself  lately.  Perhaps 
they  work  them  too  hard  at  that  bank. 
He  never  tells  us  anything  that  goes  on 
there,  does  he?" 

"No,  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
without   turning. 

"I  believe,"  went  on  Irene,  "that  that 
affair  of  poor  young  Hughes  running  away 


There    was    a    mo- 
ment's     pause     as 
Irene  tore  the  en- 
velope. 


then  it  was  too  late.  He  was  disgraced; 
his  very  name  was  to  be  hidden  away 
out  of  their  lives  and  forgotten,  or,  if  it 
was  mentioned  by  accident,  to  become  a 
shameful  thing,  a  thing  that  hurt.  That's 
what  it  means!" 

"Why,  mother!"  Irene  had  received 
the  outburst  with  bewildered  astonish- 
ment. Then  in  her  practical  way  she 
added,  "I  don't  believe  people  realize 
things  like  that  if  they're  quite  well." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  had  recovered  her  self- 
command;  she  seemed  anxious  to  make 
the  girl  forget  its  momentary  loss.  "I'm 
all  right,  dear,"  she  said,  quickly.  "Only 
sometimes  things  like  that  come  home  to  j 
one,  that's  all.  And  as  for  what's  keeping  , 
Edward,   he   mav  have   gone   to   call   for 
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Trixie   himself,   and   will   bring   her   on." 

"Of  course,"  declared  Irene,  "and  they'd 
be  sure  to  come  the  longest  way,  being 
engaged." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  relief  dif- 
fused  by   this   theory   that    the   front 
door  bell  was  heard.     "That  can't  be 
them,"  said  Irene.     "Ned  wouldn't 
ring." 

"Who — who  can  it  be?"     At  the 
sound,  all   Mrs.   Mortimer's  re-        ~      \t*ti 
covered  calmness  had  deserted        y«-W     f:, 
her;    her    face    had    become 
ashen. 

"You  are  a  jumpy  old  thing,  mother!" 
laughed  Irene.  "You're  worse  than  Ned." 
She  listened.  After  a  moment  a  man's 
voice  was  audible  in  the  passage.  "I 
thought  so.  It's  young  Gibbs  from  the 
bank;  he'll  liven  us  up." 


.T    WAS     clear     that     the 
young   gentleman    who   was   immediately 
afterwards  announced  was  of  a  character 
not  to  belie  her  words.    Mr.  Gibbs,  albeit 
of   tender   years,    and   just   at   present    a 
sufferer    from    slight    nervousness,    was 
clearly  one  accustomed  to  shine  in  so- 
ciety.    He   shook  hands   briskly   with 
the  two  ladies. 

"Hope  I'm  not  too  early,"  he  said. 
"But  I  knew  old  Ned  would  be  here 
anyhow." 

"Then  you  knew  wrong,"  said 
Irene,  archly.  "Edward  hasn't  got 
back  from  the  office  yet." 

Mr.   Gibbs  was  astonished  at 


"Oh     dear     me,     no! 
Nobody  brought  me." 


honestly?    How  does  my  son  get  on — wiih 
them?" 

The  kindly  Gibbs  looked  his  embarruv-- 
ment. 

"Why,"    he    protested,    "Mortimer's    a 

rare   clever   chap;    we   all   know   that    in 

the  office.     And  one  of  the  very  best." 

"You    mean"— her    eyes    searched    hi> 

face — "that  they  don't  like  him?" 

"Oh,  not  so  strong  as  that.  But — well, 
suppose  we  all  have  our  little  preju- 
dices." 

"But     you     know     of     nothing 
definite  that  they  could  have 
against  him?" 
"Certainly     not."     pro- 
tested   poor    Gibbs. 
"What  could  there  be? 
Oddly  enough,  though." 
he   continued,   becom- 
ing   communicative. 
"Now   Ned  isn't 
here.    I    was 
going  to 


this 
news. 

"Not 
back?"      he 
repeated. 
"That's    queer." 

"Why?" 

"Well,     only     be 
cause  he's  had  all  day 
to  get  back  in."    He  ex- 
plained:  "You  see,  it  was 
this  way.    I  was  out  at  the  office.    When 
I  turned  up  about  four,  I  heard  that  Mas- 
ter Ned  hadn't  been  at  the  bank  all  day; 


they 
sent  him  off  as 
soon  as  he  arrived." 
"I  didn't  know  you  busi- 
ness    men     got     holidays     like 
that,"  said  Irene. 
"We  don't  as  a  rule,  worse  luck.     But 
of  course  this  time  there  was  a  reason 
for   wanting  the   clerks  out   of   the  way. 
Someone  from  headquarters  to  go  through 
the  books.     What  you  might  call  a  sur- 
prise party!" 

Mrs.  Mortimer  had  been  considering 
him  attentively. 

"Did  they  suspect  anything  wrong?" 
she  asked  now,  in  such  an  unexpected  tone 
that  Gibbs  started. 

"You  never  can  tell  with  these  chaps." 
he  said.  "They  get  ideas,  that's  where 
it  is.  Perhaps  it  would  be  some  little 
wrong  entry  they'd  find;  perhaps  nothing 
al  all.     But  they're  never  satisfied." 

"Thank  you."  She  turned  away  as 
though  the  subject  were  closed.  But  on 
Irene's  attention  being  distracted  by  the 
entrance  of  Amy,  Mrs.  Mortimer  again 
approached  the  visitor.  Her  manner  now 
was  oddly  timid,  almost  appealing, 

"Forgive  me.  Mr.  Gibbs,"  she  said 
"But   will   you   tell   me   something   quite 


ask  you 
if    he'd    had 
any    little    bother 
on  his  mind  lately." 
Irene   had  again   joined   the 
group.      She    was    the    charming   hostess. 
"Edward    is    engaged    to    be    married." 
she  announced,  proudly. 
"I  meant  worse  than  that." 
"Well,  really.  Mr.  Gibbs!" 
"Oh,  of  course.  I  didn't  mean — "    The 
visitor  had  become  pink  with  confusion 
but  friendship  urged  him  forward.     "Only 
two  or  three  of  us  noticed  that  he's  been 
looking     sly     and — and     anxious      these 
last  few  weeks." 


HERE,  mother!" 
was  beginning.     "What  did  I " 


Irene 
Mrs. 

said: 


But    to   her    great    astonishment 

Mortimer    interrupted    her. 

"It's   kind   of   you    to   ask."    she 
"but.  indeed,  we  know  of  nothing." 

"Well."  answered  Gibbs,  "I'm  sure   1  ' 
pleased  to  hear  that.    It  can't  be  anything 
serious,  or  you'd  have  noticed  before  any- 
one." 

"Yes."  said  Edward's  mother.  car;\ 
{Continual   on   page    126) 
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A  Plea  for  Continued 


D 


AMN  the  torpedoes,  go  ahead!"  "Don't  shoot  till  you 
see  the  whites  of  their  eyes! "  "  Till  the  last  man  jails'.' ' 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute!" 

History  keeps  its  hold  on  the  interest  of  generation  after 
generation  through  the  drama  of  individual  heroism  per- 
sonified by  momentous  phrases  that  breathe  the  very  living 
spirit  of  courage.  The  great  material  accomplishments  of 
man  often  sink  low  by  comparison  with  the  great  intel- 
lectual inspirations  of  leadership. 

Far  be  it  from  the  editors  of  this  magazine  to  assume  a  role 
in  behalf  of  the  great  Radio  public  which  has  not  been  duly 
won  by  popular  acclaim;  but  equally  far  be  it  from  us  to  re- 
frain from  pointing  out  paths  for  service  which  readers  of 
our  magazine  may  take  up  and  develop  into  close-to-holy 
crusades.  The  one  great  thing  about  Radio  is  that  it  is  al- 
ways dealing  with  people  and  with  what  they  are  getting 
out  of  life,  spiritually  as  well  as  materially.  With  audiences 
vaster  by  many  millions  than  any  other  means  of  communi- 
cation either  so  immediate  or  so  intimate,  no  one,  however 
great  or  small,  can  approach  a  microphone  without  a  real 
fee'ing  of  reverence — without  an  impressive  realization  of 
the  mighty  power  he  or  she  is  wielding  for  better  or  for 
worse  on  human  beings. 

It  matters  little  the  type  of  mission,  so  long  as  the  pur- 
pose is  worthy.    Entertainment  that  is  clean  and  that  brings 
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enjoyment  into  the  lives  of  people  of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
races  is  indeed  a  God-like  service  and  is  not  to  be  laughed 
off  lightly  as  relatively  inconsequential.  Making  people — 
sick  and  well — feel  happy  is  a  service  as  worthy  of  honor 
rolls  and  decorations  as  are  the  more  conventionally  recog- 
nized services  of  great  educators,  statesmen  and  battle- 
scarred  warriors.  We  do  not  live  for  wars,  for  sorrows  and 
for  drudgery.  We  live  for  pleasure  of  body  and  mind,  and 
our  teachers  of  religion,  culture  and  enjoyment  are  at  one 
in  helping  attain  the  pleasures  of  life  minus  only  those 
follies  which  are  at  times  erroneously  labelled  pleasures. 

Until  now  Radio  has  supplied  its  own  censorship  and 
from  the  standpoints  of  both  morality  and  non-partisanship 
it  has  performed  in  a  manner  that  places  it  head  and  shoul- 
ders over  moving  pictures  and  the  press,  both  of  whose 
majority  virtues  have  been  sullied  somewhat  by  a  minority 
salaciously  inclined.  To  be  sure  there  has  been  some  talk 
as  to  whether  Radio  broadcasting  is  becoming  dominated 
by  too  much  outright  advertising  but  that  issue  is  practical 
and  not  ethical  in  nature.  Moreover  in  the  end,  Radio  pro- 
grams whether  sponsored  or  sustaining  must  meet  with 
popular  approval  or  die  of  their  own  deadliness — again  a 
matter  of  practical  control. 

But  what  guarantee  has  the  American  people  that  the 
same  effort  at  cleanliness  and  the  same  impartiality  on  con- 
troversial subjects  will  continue  to  endure?  What  insur- 
ance has  the  public  against  abuse  of  a  power  already  great 
and  steadily  growing  greater  in  the  number  influenced,  in 
the  degree  of  influence  and  in  the  variety  of  life-matters  in- 
volved? May  not  the  greedy  eyes  of  monopolists,  keenly 
conscious  of  the  rapidly  increasing  commercial  possibilities 
in  the  broadcasting  business,  soon  seek  to  create  monopo- 
listic control — openly  or  if  need  be  covertly? 

~\ /TAY  not  great  financial  or  industrial  interests  soon  recog- 
4-'-"-  nize  in  domination  of  broadcasting  a  new  and  potent 
means  of  extending  their  power?  May  not  religious  groups 
with  tremendous  resources,  or  fanatical  but  well  financed  fac- 
tions (such  as  the  Reds  of  Russia)  see  in  Radio  domination  a 
new,  relatively  inexpensive  but  very  effective  means  of 
backing  their  chosen  "cause"?  May  not  political  powers- 
that-be  or  even  sinister' influences  such  as  bootleggers  and 
racketeers  behold  in  Radio  an  insidious  means  of  inocu- 
lating an  unsuspecting  public  with  infectious  propaganda? 

The  threat  of  such  things  may  not  be  imminent,  but  the 
threat  should  not  be  overlooked  because  of  a  temporary  feel- 
ing of  safety.  The  time  to  guard  against  evil  is  before  the 
devil  has  done  his  work;  for  then  it  is  often  too  late. 

The  press  of  America  in  times  of  peace  has  never  been 
subject  to  official  censorship  of  any  kind — praise  be.  It  has 
always  possessed  leaders  of  men  so  that  here  in  America  no 
policy  such  as  now  obtains  in  Russia  and  in  Italy  has  ever 
been  contemplated.  As  a  result,  the  publishing  business  has 
grown  into  a  great  and  honored  profession  with  a  deep  sense 
of  its  own  responsibilities  to  the  public.  Publishing  has 
prospered  because  of  this  freedom  of  the  press.    Publishing, 
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notwithstanding  the  few  degenerates  who  have  cried  to  soil 
its  reputation,  has  grown  into  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
lives  of  people.  All  viewpoints  on  all  subjects  have  found 
an  outlet  and  the  press,  thank  God,  has  never  been  domin- 
ated at  the  source  by  monopolistic  control.  Anyone  of  any 
cult,  creed  or  race  with  the  inspiration  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital  can  publish  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper — 
and  his  success  or  failure  depends  on  ability  to  serve  the 
public  in  a  manner  it  approves. 

When  monopolistic  possibilities  appear  on  the  horizon, 
as  in  the  recent  case  of  newspaper  buying  by  the  Inter- 
national Power  &  Paper  Co.,  not  only  the  public  but  the 
Government  and  the  newspaper  profession  itself  rises  up  in 
anger  to  thwart  any  possible  hidden  control  of  the  press. 
Also  with  a  view  to  providing  against  monopolies  the 
United  States  Postal  Law  provides  that  every  six  months 
owners  of  magazines  and  newspapers  enjoying  the  second 
class  mailing  privileges  must  publish  a  sworn  statement  of 
ownership  showing  in  detail  the  identity  and  address  of 
bondholders  and  stockholders  owning  one  per  cent  or  more. 
Publishers  are  criminally  liable  for  any  failure  to  present 
the  true  facts  with  respect  to  ownership  and  control. 

WHAT  has  all  this  to  do  with  Radio?  Just  this :  Before  a 
lot  of  well  meaning  but  for  the  most  part  illy  informed 
and  meddling  politicians  take  it  into  their  heads  to  crusade 
against  possible  monopolies  in  broadcasting,  the  present 
owners  of  broadcasting  stations  should  develop  enough 
leadership — passionate  if  necessary — to  regulate  their  own 
affairs  along  such  lines  as  will  positively  insure  the  Ameri- 
can public  against  even  partial  monopolies  in  broadcasting 
and  which  will  provide  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  with 
much  valuable  and  sound  help  in  the  matter  of  renewing 
broadcasting  licenses  so  that  as  a  matter  of  good  public 
policy  true  freedom  of  the  air  will  be  preserved. 

It  would  perhaps  be  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  lay 
down  a  code  of  principles,  but  the  very  subject  of  this  edi- 
torial compels  us  to  make  these  few  suggestions:  (i)  Every 
broadcasting  station  should  publish  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
city  in  which  it  is  located,  at  regular  six  months'  intervals, 
a  complete  statement  of  ownership  such  as  is  now  made  by 
newspapers  and  magazines.  This  same  statement  should  be 
hied  with  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  and  broadcast 
over  the  station  at  a  prescribed  day  and  hour  every  six 
months  to  the  Radio  audience,  (i)  No  company  or  interest 
should  be  allowed  to  own  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
stations.  (3)  No  one  chain  should  be  allowed  to  buy  or 
lease  over  a  given  percentage  of  the  total  time  of  any  given 
station.  (4)  No  station  should  be  allowed  to  lease  out  more 
than  a  given  amount  of  its  total  time  to  chains,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  chains,  but  this  percentage  should  be 
higher  than  the  amount  leasable  to  any  one  chain.  (5)  No 
station  should  place  more  than  a  fixed  percentage  of  its 
time  in  the  hands-  of  any  agency  or  selling  organization  to 
sell  unless  it  be  an  exclusive  selling  agency  handling  only 
a  limited  number  of  widely  scattered  stations. 


We  could  go  on,  because  there  are  many  phases  of  pos- 
sible monopoly  which  need  conscientious  and  highly 
intelligent  study  for  the  good  of  broadcasting  and  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  Radio  broadcasting  is  not  like  the  press 
in  that  the  total  number  of  stations  licensed  must  be  limited 
and  the  total  amount  of  time  which  can  be  sold — and  par- 
ticularly the  most  sought-after  hours — are  definitely 
limited.  All  of  which  means  that  anti-monopoly  measures 
are  needed  even  more  in  broadcasting  than  in  the  press. 
Here's  believing  that  the  owners  of  broadcasting  stations  will 
do  full  justice  to  their  own  responsibilities  in  this  matter  of 
monopolistic  control.  Here's  offering  them  the  full  help  and 
cooperation  of  RADIO  DIGEST  and  its  great  Radio  au- 
dience in  the  realization  of  every  high-minded  objective. 
But  if  there  be  subtle  undercover  efforts  to  arrive  at  monop- 
olistic ends  on  anybody's  part,  here's  promising  the  full  and 
fiery  lash  of  an  organ  of  the  press  which  has  chosen  as  its 
inspirational  function  the  serving  of  America's  great  Radio 
public  and  protecting  of  the  honor  and  reputation  of  broad- 
casting. 

Let's  hope  that  broadcasting  will  produce  its  own 
Deweys,  Hales  and  Farraguts  and  its  own  Franklins,  Roose- 
velts  and  Lincolns  to  carry  on  by  deed  as  well  as  by  inspir- 
ing words  of  leadership  against  the  possible  invasion  of 
hoary-headed  monopoly.  Ray  Bill 
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HAVE  you  ever  stopped 
to  consider  why  you 
like  your  favorite 
Radio  artists? 

Why  does  the  busy  house- 
wife cease  from  her  toils  long 
enough  to  hear  the  banter  of 
Amos  'n'  Andy,  the  guides  to 
shopping,  the  hints  for  beau- 
ty? Why  does  the  speeding 
tourist  slow  down  so  that 
Rudy  Vallee  may  be  heard 
from  the  portable  set?  And 
why  does  the  husband  cancel 
his  engagement  when  he  sud- 
denly remembers  Floyd  Gib- 
bons? 

Believe  it  or  not — if  these 
and  many  other  popular  art- 
ists did  not  know  how  to  put 
their  voices  to  work  as  in- 
struments of  expression,  their 
programs  would  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Dag- 
mar  Perkins,  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Am- 
erican Speech  and  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  which  presented 
the  1930  Gold  Medal  to  Al- 
wyn   Bach,  NBC  announcer. 
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Radio  Demands  Perfect  Articu- 
lation,   Says    Dag  mar    Perkins, 
Expert  Advisor  on  Committee  for 
Diction  Medal  Award 

"By  Beatrice  Leigh 


.HAT  the  Ra- 
dio audience  is  receptive  to 
pure  speech  is  evidenced  by 
the  enormous  audience  which 
tunes  in  on  Miss  Perkins' 
daily  programs  over  Radio 
Station  WGBS,  New  York 
City.  Her  silver-lined  voice, 
her  effervescent  personality, 
and  her  cheerful  disposition, 
combined  with  her  faultless 
diction,  have  been  the  key- 
note of  her  success. 

"The  rapid  growth  of  Ra- 
dio," declared  Miss  Perkins, 
"has  done  more  than  any  other  agency  to 
arouse  the  American  public  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  good  speech. 

"Granted  the  speaker  has  something  to 
say — and  if  he  hasn't  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  annoy  the  public" — (neighbors, 
please  heed) — "the  first  requisite  on  the 
Radio,  especially,  is  clarity  of  diction  so 


Miss   Dagmar  Perkins,   Exponent   of  Perfect   Diction 


that  the  listener  may  hear  clearly,  without 
strain,  whatever  is  being  said. 

"The  second  requisite  is  good  tone  of 
voice  to  please  the  ear  of  the  listener." 

This  second  step  in  the  direction  of 
good  diction  is  a  very  important  one. 
Frequently,  lectures,  speeches,  sermons 
and    readings    "do   not    reach    that   thing 


whereto  it  is  sent"  simply 
because  the  voice  is  faulty 
in  one  way  or  another. 

"Then  come  the  other 
branches  of  vocal  technique," 
continued  Miss  Perkins. 
"There  is  the  change  of  pitch 
which  is  so  essential,  for  even 
a  good  voice  may  become 
monotonous  unless  the  pitch 
is  varied.  Then  there  is  the 
inflection  or  shading  of  the 
voice,  the  tempo  which 
changes  as  the  subject  or 
occasion  demands,  the  em- 
phasis, and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  choice  of  words." 

Miss  Perkins  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  good  diction 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  she  was  invited  to  coach 
the  voices  in  the  Winthrop 
Ames'  productions,  "Iolan- 
the,"  "Pirates  of  Penzance" 
and  other  shows.  The  results 
of  her  instruction  and  train- 
ing were  so  successful  that 
in  many  instances,  librettos 
were  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  former  American 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  and 
Member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
who  appeared  on  one  of  Miss 
Perkins'  programs  had  this 
to  say  about  her  work: 


I 


AM  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  unique  work 
in  speech  production  and  Ra- 
dio broadcasting  which  Miss 
Dagmar   Perkins   is   carrying 
on  so  successfully.     Nothing 
is  more  important  in  educa- 
tion, or  more  neglected  than 
good   speech.     Miss   Perkins' 
own  voice  and  diction  are  so 
beautiful  that  one  could  wish  she  might 
be  heard  by  every  teacher  and  pupil  in 
the  public  schools  and  by  everyone  who 
has  occasion  to  address  the  public  vocally." 
Hamlin  Garland  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Letters  says: 

"That   the   Radio   is    making   us    ear- 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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Senator 
Arthur 
Capper 
from 
Kansas 


Some  Senators  and  Congressme7i  quail 
before  the  mike — Others  like  it. 


WlLLIAiM   H.  DOHERTY 


THE  mi- 
crophone 
now  is 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  public  men  as  a  medium  for 
moulding  public  opinion,  and  seems  des- 
tined to  eliminate  the  lecture  platform  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  those  who  require  the 
stimulus  of  personal,  intimate  reaction  for 
them  to  exert  their  best  efforts. 

And  the  number  who  demand  this  per- 
sonal touch  with  their  hearers  is  growing 
smaller,  at  least  in  this  writer's  opinion. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the 
greatest,  or  at  least  the  one  demonstrated 
most  forcibly  in  recent  months,  is  the  con- 
venience of  the  little  metal  discs  as  com- 
pared with  tedious,  time-wasting  journeys. 


w- 


HILE  Radio  engineers 
are  striving  to  bring  television  to  the  point 
where  all  may  witness  as  well  as  hear 
programs.  Senators.  Representatives  and 
government  heads  probably  would  prefer 
the    development    of    a    system    whereby 


they  might  see 
their  audiences. 
The  fear  of  the 
microphone  usually  vanishes  after  the 
first  appearance,  but  it  is  difficult  for 
the  average  speaker  to  construct  his 
audience  in  his  mind's  eye. 

Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  is  one  man 
who  does  not  need  the  stimulus  of  an 
audience.  His  Monday  morning  talks  for 
feminine  listeners  have  been  a  regular 
feature  since  Congress  convened. 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  one  of  the 
most  noted  orators  in  Congress,  is  known 
to  dislike  the  microphone,  not  that  he  does 
not  realize  the  importance  of  speaking  to 
a  nation-wide  audience,  but  because  he 
receives  no  inspiration  as  in  a  personal 
appearance. 

Oliver  Owen  Kuhn.  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star  who  introduced 
Senator  Borah  when  the  latter  initiated 
the  National  Radio  Forum  series  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  said  Senator  Borah's  "dis- 
like in  speaking  at  a  mere  piece  oi  metal 
is  evidenced  during  the  course  o\   his  ad- 


ashington 
talks 


to  the 
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dre-sses.  but  as  all  Radio  listeners  can 
testify,  there  is  no  better  Radio  speaker 
in  America  today.  He  does  not  dread  the 
microphone  so  long  as  a  great  audience 
is  before  him.  He  then  feels  the  personal 
touch — gathers  all  those  strange  inspira- 
tions that  come  from  the  audience  to  any 
speaker." 

Andrew  Mellon,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  an  opposite  reaction  to  the 
mike.  Diffident,  almost  shy.  Secretary 
Mellon  actually  speaks  better  over  the  air 
than  before  audiences. 

To  those  who.  like  Senator  Borah,  are 
not  at  their  best  unless  inspired  either  by 
friends  or  hecklers.  Senator  James  E. 
Watson  of  Indiana,  the  Republican  leader 
in  the  Senate,  has  a  method  that  might  be 
commended  to  Radio  speakers. 

"I  usually  think  of  a  baseball  park  at 
a  World  Series  game."  he  said,  "then 
magnify  the  audience  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  ' 


JL  OR  Senators  Pat  Harrison 
of  Mississippi  and  Hiram  Johnson  of 
California  the  ether  waves  at  first  proved 
a  difficult  medium  for  conveying  their 
ideas.  Now  they  can  look  the  micro- 
phone in  the  eye  and  orate  with  all  the 
vehemence  ami  gesticulations  common  to 
their  technique  in  debates  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Practice  i>  the  answer,  and  their 
presenl  success  probably  will  be  matched 
by  others  who  are  certain  eventually  to 
acquire  a  confident  microphone  manner. 
Two  of  the  most  forceful  addr 
mtinued  <>"  p  i  \ 
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Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York '  s  Great  Key  Stations 

"By  Rosemary  Drachman 


MADGE  TUCKER,  small  and 
blonde,  whom  Radio  audiences 
know  as  "The  Lady  Next 
Door,"  is  certainly  well  named. 
For  no  matter  when  or  where  you  are  in 
the  NBC  studios,  Miss  Tucker  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  "just  next  door".  In  addition 
to  "The  Lady  Next  Door",  which  she  orig- 


Madge  Tucker,  "The  Lady  Next  Door" 

inated,  writes,  directs,  and  acts  in,  she 
has  charge  of  all  juvenile  Radio  activities 
at  NBC.  And  if  there  is  anyone  who 
doesn't  think  that  auditions,  rehearsals 
and  broadcasts  involving  more  than  100 
children  a  week  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  fourteen  is  enough  to  keep  one  per- 
son busy,  Miss  Tucker  cordially  invites 
them  to  change  places  with  her  for  any 
day  in  the  week. 

Personally,  she  loves  it.  As  I  watched 
her  rushing  about  the  studio  at  a  re- 
hearsal of  "The  Lady  Next  Door",  among 
a  room  full  of  noisy  young  actors,  she 
seemed  to  be  having  the  time  of  her  life. 
And  she  was.  "It's  all  such  fun",  she 
confessed  afterwards,  "even  if  it  doesn't 


leave  me  much  time  for  anything  else". 

Since  she  first  came  into  Radio  work, 
six  years  ago,  she  has  led  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  to  the  mike.  Seem- 
ing little  more  than  a  child  herself  with 
her  ever  bubbling  enthusiasm  and  per- 
petual delight  in  living  (and  she  isn't  so 
much  more,  even  as  Father  Time  records 
such  things!),  she  has  discovered  more 
juvenile  stars  than  any  other  person  in 
the  country  and  many  of  her  pupils  have 
achieved  fame  not  only  on  the  air  but  in 
the  Broadway  theatres  and  the  Hollywood 
studios  as  well. 

She  is  continually  looking  for  new  child 
actors  for  "The  Lady  Next  Door".  Per- 
sonality is  the  primary  requisite.  Of 
course,  the  child  must  have  a  good  Radio 
voice,  but  the  mere  ability  to  sing  or  re- 
cite well  counts  for  little  with  Miss 
Tucker.  She  writes  her  sketches  espe- 
cially to  fit  the  children  who  are  playing 
in  them.  Throughout  the  series  of  "The 
Lady  Next  Door"  the  children  are  called 
by  their  own  first  names,  and  it  is  Miss 
Tucker's  theory  that  if  a  child  reads  a 
line  wrong  twice  in  rehearsal,  it's  the  line 
that's  wrong  and  not  the  child.  Accord- 
ingly the  line  is  rewritten  then  and  there 
to  suit  the  youthful  artist.  "I  want  them 
to  be  just  what  they  are  supposed  to  be," 
declares  Miss  Tucker,  "a  group  of  chil- 
dren acting  naturally." 

Miss  Tucker's  original  ambitions  were 
toward  the  theatre.  She  was  born  in  Cen- 
tralia,  111.,  and  graduated  from  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  college,  how- 
ever, she  rushed  to  New  York  and  en- 
rolled for  a  course  at  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Arts.  That  completed, 
she  found  her  first  opportunity  in  a  stock 
company  in  Washington.  Then,  just  as 
she  was  comfortably  started  toward  a 
stage  career,  along  came  the  Radio.  At 
first  Miss  Tucker  didn't  take  the  new 
medium  very  seriously.  But  like  most 
members  of  a  stock  company  she  had  no 
objection  to  picking  up  a  few  extra  dol- 
lars. She  appeared  on  a  few  programs  at 
station  WRC  in  Washington.  Then  she 
directed  a  children's  program.  Then  an- 
other. And  another.  Almost  before  she 
knew  it  she  was  completely  out  of  the 
theatre  and  into  Radio,  for  better  or  worse. 

It   soon   proved   to   be   better.      When 


NBC  was  organized  Madge  Tucker  be- 
came the  first  official  woman  production 
manager.  For  a  long  time  her  work  was 
mainly  in  the  continuity  and  production 
departments.  Then  she  began  going  on 
the  air  herself  in  connection  with  various 
children's  programs,  and  a  year  ago  last 
September  she  scored  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess with  "The  Lady  Next  Door".  In 
addition  she  conducts  the  Sunday  Morn- 
ing Children's  Hour  and  appears  on  sev- 
eral morning  programs. 

For  the  few  hours  that  she  is  permitted 
away  from  the  studio  she  has  two  hob- 
bies. One  is  reading  in  bed  and  the  other 
is  attending  first  nights  in  the  theatre. 
When  her  work  will  permit  she.  never 
misses  a  New  York  opening,  and  in  the 
summer  when  shows  are  opening  out  of 
town  she  will  cheerfully  ride  for  miles  in 
order  to  catch  a  new  production  on  its 
try-out  night.  For  months  after  she  be- 
came "The  Lady  Next  Door"  she  was 
robbed  of  her  other  hobby  because  she 
had  to  devote  all  of  her  spare  reading 
time  to  children's  literature.  She  is  not 
married. 


Peter  De  Rose 
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Ludwig  Laurier 

Il/DWIG  LAURIER,  who  sends  grace- 
■J  ful  dinner  music  to  you  each  eve- 
ning except  Sunday  over  WEAF,  and 
soothing  slumber  music  each  night  over 
WJZ,  came  to  America  to  be  a  druggist. 
When  the  quiet,  smiling  man  with  the 
gentle  eyes  and  the  iron  grey  hair  was  a 
lad  of  only  thirteen  he  left  his  native 
Speyer-on-the-Rhine  and  came  to  this 
country  to  join  his  brother  and  brother- 
in-law.  They  were  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  and  young  Ludwig  was  supposed 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  He  brought 
the  violin  he  had  been  practicing  on  since 
he  was  eight  years  old  with  him,  however, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  seventeen  he  was 
out  of  the  drug  business  and  in  the  Buf- 
falo Symphony  Orchestra.  Somehow  he 
never  got  back  to  the  drug  counter. 

For  awhile  he  remained  in  the  Buffalo 
Symphony  as  second  violinist.  Then  he 
became  first  violinist.  Later  he  left  Buf- 
falo and  went  to  Saratoga  where  he 
became  associated  with  an  orchestra  con- 
ducted by  John  Lund  and  possessing  a 
then  unknown  'cellist  named  Victor  Her- 
bert. When  he  left  Lund  other  offers 
came  to  him,  but  by  this  time  Laurier 
had  decided  that  music  was  to  be  his 
career.  In  that  case  he  needed  more 
training.  And  where  else  for  a  German 
to  get  musical  training  but  in  his  native 
country? 

In  Berlin  he  became  first  violinist  with 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  For  several 
years  he  remained  in  Germany,  playing 
and  studying,  and  then,  the  training  com- 
pleted, he  was  faced  with  another  prob- 
lem. Where  to  spend  his  life?  Europe, 
the  old  world,  he  decided,  was  the  proper 
place  for  training,  but  America,  the  new 
world,  was  the  place  to  build  a  career. 
Accordingly  he  returned  to  New  York. 

He  was  fired  from  his  first  job,  but  he 


And  May  Singhi  Breen 


laughed  when  he  told  me  about  il. 

"Fired?"  I  repeated. 

"Yes,"  he  explained,  "It  was  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  They  employed  me 
as  one  of  the  first  violins.  And  they  kept 
me  for  sixteen  years.  It  was  during  Tos- 
canini's  time  and  for  six  years  I  was 
manager  of  the  orchestra.  "Then," — he 
chuckled  merrily — "they  fired  me." 

I  forgot  to  ask  him  if  they  gave  him  a 
letter  of  recommendation  first,  but  at  any 
rate  he  didn't  seem  to  have  much  trouble 
finding  something  to  do.  Within  a  very 
short  time  he  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Hugo  Reisenfeld  at  the  Rialto  Theatre 
in  New  York.  Reisenfeld  probably  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  introduce 
good  music  into  the  moving  picture  thea- 
tres and  Laurier  was  his  right  hand  man. 
It  was  work  that  he  liked,  for  Laurier 
has  never  cared  for  jazz.  As  a  boy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  it  was  the  melodies 
of  Rubinstein,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Strauss 
and  Mozart  that  filled  his  dreams. 

In  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  those  dreams  were  fed  and 
with  Reisenfeld  they  began  to  bear  fruit. 
When  he  came  to  Radio  three  years  ago 
as  conductor  of  the  NBC  Slumber  Hour 
he  brought  them  with  him,  and  the  thou- 
sands who  tune  in  at  eleven  o'clock  each 
night  for  an  hour  of  soothing  rest  and 
beauty  have  justified  his  faith  in  them. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  became  conduc- 
tor of  the  Black  and  Gold  Room  dinner 
music  which  he  conducts  along  the  same 
lines. 

He  is  married  and  has  a  nineteen  year 
old  daughter.  Fie  lives  in  the  city,  but 
whenever  he  can  find  the  time  he  hurries 
out  of  it  to  go  fishing,  or  for  a  long  tramp 
in  the  woods. 

May  Singhi  Breen 

FIVE-FIFTEEN  in  the  evening  in 
Studio  F  at  NBC.  Outside  the 
heavily  curtained  windows,  the  towers 
of  New  York  in  the  soft  light  of  the 
sinking  sun.  Inside,  the  big,  bare  studio 
with  the  blue  and  grey  walls.  In  one  cor- 
ner a  baby  grand  piano  and  a  man  and  a 
woman. 

First  the  woman.  She  is  sitting  on  a 
high  stool  in  front  of  a  microphone  with 
a  ukulele  cuddled  in  her  arms.  As  she 
sings  softly  into  the  mike  she  strums  the 
ukulele  with  a  master  touch.  For  she  is 
May  Singhi  Breen.  of  Breen  and  de  Rose, 
whose  popular  ballads  go  forth  over  the 
air  five  evenings  a  week,  and  she  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  "uke"  artist  and  author- 
ity in  the  country. 

According  to  the  story  current  around 
NBC  she  first  saw  a  ukulele  when  a  friend 
gave  her  one  for  Christmas  in  1"_'2,  At 
that  lime  May  was  so  little  taken  with 
the  gilt  that  she  tried  to  exchange  it  for 
a  bathrobe.  It  was  only  when  the  store 
refused  to  agree  to  her  lit  lie  plan  that 
she  decided  she  might  as  well  learn  to 
play  the  darn  thing.  Hut  that  was  only 
the  beginning.  Shortly  alter  she  had 
mastered  the  instrument  herself  she  origi- 
nated the  now  well-known  ukulele  arrange- 


Ludwig  Laurier 


ment  in  diagram  which  enables  persons 
with  no  knowledge  of  music  to  strum  out 
almost  any  popular  tune.  For  some  rea- 
son she  was  not  murdered. 

Instead  she  prospered.  Music  publish- 
ers were  cool  toward  the  diagram  when 
they  first  saw  it  but  finally  one  of  them 
agreed  to  take  a  chance  and  gave  her  one 
of  his  poorer  new  numbers  to  try  it  out 
on.  The  number  became  a  hit  almost 
over  night  and  her  reputation  was  made. 
She  opened  a  regular  office  for  makin- 
ukulele  arrangements  and  transcripts  and 
soon  had  the  largest  ukulele  class  in  the 
country  as  well  as  the  position  of  ukulele 
instructor  in  several  fashionable  school- 
about  New  York  City. 

She  entered  Radio  seven  years  ago  with 
a  girls'  orchestra.  Soon  after  that  she 
met  Peter  de  Rose.  She  liked  Peter's 
playing  and  Peter  liked  her.  The  team 
of  Breen  and  de  Rose  was  formed,  and 
then  May  became  Mrs.  de  Rose  in  private 
life. 

Shortly  after  she  became  famous  as  a 
ukulele  artist  she  made  a  tour  of  the  coun- 
try playing  vaudeville  and  moving  picture 
theatres.  Because  she  had  a  strange  mid- 
dle name,  Singhi,  and  played  a  ukulele, 
snap-judging  theatre  managers  advertised 
her  .is  a  native  of  the. South  Seas.  Later 
they  had  some  tall  explaining  to  do  when 
the  "Ukulele  Lady"  turned  up  with  blue 
eyes  and  a  light  complexion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  was  born  in  New  York  City 
of  Italian  descent,  and  Singhi  was  her 
mother's   family   name. 

She  began  playing  the  piano  at   thi- 
ol' four  and  made  it   her  profession  until 
the    kind    friend    presented    her    with    the 
famous  Christmas  present.     She  was  edu- 
cated in  private  schools  in  New  Vork  and 
Europe.     When  she  isn't  busy  playing 
rehearsing,    she    makes    ukulele    arrange 
{Continued  <>"  page  124) 
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Z,/>//^  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  about  the  Stars  You  Admire 


HAVE  you  the  loose  ends  of  an 
unfinished  romance  tucked 
away  in  your  heart?  If  you 
have,  take  courage  and  listen 
to  the  story  of  how  Radio  united  a  young 
couple  after  a  long  separation.  Young 
Cupid  had  begun  winging  darts  between 
John  Seagle  and  Helen  Peters  when  they 
both  attended  high 
school  in  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Then  each  went 
to  a  different  college. 
When  John  emerged 
with  cap  and  gown  from 
the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, he  had  to  set 
about  the  important  task 
of  buttering  his  own 
bread.  Helen,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  her 
wider  interests,  formed 
new  friends  and  associa- 
tions and  in  a  short 
while  they  had  drifted 
apart.  But  time  exuded 
its  balm  and  healed  the 
broken  hearts.  Then 
one  day  Helen  heard  a 
solo  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and 
who  was  the  singer  but  John 
himself.  It  was  a  song  she  knew 
well  and  for  which  she  had  played 
the  accompaniment  many  times  years 
before.  After  the  program  he  received 
a  long  distance  telephone  call  from  Helen. 
The  wedding  was  held  not  very  long  ago 
in  Glens  Falls.  Continue  to  listen  to 
the  Radio  programs,  you  upon  whom  love 
has  left  its  scars,  and  some  day — well, 
you  never  can  tell. 


the  business  manager  of  the  partnership 
as  it  is  largely  through  his  efforts  as  an 
active  worker  that  the  Pearce  Brothers 
have  climbed  to  the  top  in  Radio  fame  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  For  they're  Barnacle 
Bill,  the  Sailor.  Al  is  also  Master  of  Cere- 
monies of  the  Impromptu  Happy  Go  Luck 
Hour.    It's  harmony  and  personality  plus. 


H 


Mrs.   John    Seagle 


|OW,V.R.S.how 
could  you?  Just  for 
that  affectionate  let- 
ter, here  are  Al  and 
Cal  Pearce  of 
KFRC.  They  look  as 
if  they  had  some- 
thing original  up 
their  sleeves.  Al  has 
a  hand  in  the  Golden 
State  Blue  Monday 
Jamboree.  This  pro- 
gram has  aided 
much  in  making 
Monday  a  rainbow 
day.    Al  is  evidently 


.AGE 

this  mag- 
Miss  A.  B. 
more    than    a 
of  your  Mystery 
lots   from   every 


114  of 

a  zi  n  e, 

C,  contains 

little  sumthin' 

Announcer.   Bal- 

nook  and  corner  of 


Pennsylvania,  voting  for  him  as  the  most 
popular  announcer,  have  flooded  the  offices 
of  Radio  Digest  ever  since  our  contest 
started  last  March,  and  he  has  received 
35,039  letters  during  the  nine  months  of 
his  broadcasts.  So  watch  page  114. 
*        •       * 

JERRY  WILFORD,  known  as  "The 
Vagabond  of  the  Air,"  has  endeared  him- 
self to  his  many  thousands  of  listeners. 
He  handles  the  "Midnight  Hour"  over 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  during  this 
program  his  remarkable  deep  bass  voice 
booms   out   across   the   states — yes,   he's 


the  man  "who  keeps  Western  America 
awake!"  Jerry  was  invited  by  the  Victor 
Phonograph  Company  to  record  "When 
It's  Springtime  in  the  Rockies,"  the  bal- 
lad that  has  won  for  him  nationwide  fame. 
*        •       * 


I 


T  IS  my  pleasure,  T.  E.  0.,  to  refer  you 
to  the  October  pages  of 
Radio  Digest  for  a  full- 
fledged  account  of  Ara- 
besque. Reynold  Evans 
takes  the  part  of  Achmed. 
*        •       * 


w. 


ALLACE  BUT- 
TERWORTH,  Chicago 
announcer  of  the  NBC, 
earned  his  first  money  by 
selling  shoes  in  a  store  at 
Wallingford,  Pa.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  Alice  M., 
that  this  is  the  man  who 
substituted  for  Bill  Hay 
as  introducer  of  Amos  'n' 
Andy,  while  Bill  was  va- 
cationing. He  obtained 
funds  from  his  job  as 
clerk  to  train  his  voice  and 
with  his  weekly  salary  bought 
two  phonograph  records  and  a 
seat  for  the  performances  which 
would  be  held  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  He  used 
to  run  for  blocks  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
Caruso  when  the  latter  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  Quaker  City.  Butterworth 
has  a  very  fine  baritone  voice.  He  made 
two  successful  concert  tours  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Then  he  became  concert 
manager  in  Chester  where  some  time 
before  he  had  stud- 
ied in  the  Victor  re- 
cording laboratories. 
One  day  Butterworth 
stopped  in  at  the 
NBC  studios  in  New 
York  to  visit  a  friend 
and  was  persuaded 
to  have  an  audition. 
He  was  hired  and 
was  transferred  to 
Chicago  shortly  after 
that.  Quite  a  career, 
eh,  what?  And  then 
— of  course — there's 
the  prominent  part 
he    played    in    the  John  Seagle 
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Jerry  Wilford 

broadcasts  of  the  endurance-flying  Hunter 
brothers  and  in  the  National  Air  Races 
programs. 


c 


»ARRIE.  by  this  time  you've  seen  all 
about  "Sarge''  Farrell  in  October's  Mar- 
cella.  Sarge  contemplates  visiting  seventy 
Radio  stations  in  that  many  cities  and  I 
expect  to  get  his  schedule  so  that  his 
followers  will  know  where  to  tune  in. 


T, 


HE  Radio  field  is  a  veritable  marital 
mart.  Here's  another  of  those  things,  by 
Jove.  It's  Herbert  Polesie,  behind  the  fun 
of  the  Van  Heusen  Program  over  CBS. 
The  young  lady  in  question  is  a 
society  girl  from  Weehawken.  Herb 
himself  hails  from  Hollywood — and 
was  it  Kipling  who  said  "East  is 
East  and  West  is  West,  but  never 
the  twain  shall  meet"?  Herb  is  also 
one  of  the  creators  of  program 
ideas  at  the  Judson  Radio  Program 
Corporation.  He  is  best  known  as 
•'Henry"  of  the  "Henry-George" 
series  over  the  CBS. 

*        •        * 

J_  HIS  news  is  for  you,  Elizabeth. 
It's  John  B.  Gambling,  the  only 
man  who  knows  how  to  get  people 
up  in  the  morning.  The  sleeper  may 
be  aroused  by  an  alarm  clock  when 
it  sounds  the  dreaded  hour,  but  he 
can  always  reach  out  lazily  for  it 
and  silence  its  voice,  and  then  turn 
over  on  the  other  side.  But  when 
Uncle  John's  cheerful,  sunny  voice 
is  heard,  all  of  slumber's  resistance 
is  broken  and  the  daily  dozen  is 
performed.  Thousands  of  letters 
have  been  received  by  Uncle  John, 
Physical  Director  of  WOR,  from 
persons  who  used  to  agree  with  Sir 
Harry  Lauder — "Oh,  it's  nice  to  gel 
up  in  the  mornin',  but  it's  nicer  to 
lie  in  bed."  And  won't  Uncle  John's 
voice  be  especially  welcome  on  these 
cold  and  murkv  mornin 's? 


VEZ-VOUS  f aim— Madame,  Mon- 
sieur? All  of  which  only  means  that  if 
you  are  hungry,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  if  talking  about  food  helps  any, 
just  make  the  Radio  acquaintance  of  the 
Premier  Chef  (Charles  Premmac).  He's 
on  the  CBS  every  Tuesday  evening. 


E. 


/LIZABETH,  did  you  say  you  wanted 
more  gossip  about  announcers  on  WOR. 
NBC,  CBS  and  WCAU?  Just  stop,  look 
and  listen!  Lewis  Reid,  come  forward. 
Drama  is  his  middle  name.  He  studied 
dramatic  technique  and  prepared  him- 
self thoroughly  for  a  stage  career,  adding 
to  his  long  list  of  accomplishments,  sing- 
ing and  playing  the  piano  and  trombone. 
And  he  was  even  among  the  talented 
group  of  performers  who  accompanied 
Elsie  Janis  on  her  triumphal  coast  to 
coast  tours  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  a  few  years  ago.  His  resonant 
voice  has  been  heard  regularly  over 
WOR  since  February  1928.  And  when 
he  is  not  before  the  mike,  he  is  pounding 
off   Radio   plays   on   the   old   typewriter. 


T, 


.HIS  is  about  Eddie  Thorgerson  of 
the  very  big  voice,  Mrs.  L.  S.  No — he's 
not  married.  His  has  been  a  storm- 
tossed  career,  having  sailed  for  many 
years  on  the  restless  seas.  He  was  also 
employed  as  a  cow  hand  on  Nevada, 
New  Mexico  and  California  ranches  and 
served  as  a  tourist  guide  and  newspaper 


Upper:  Wallace  Buttcrwortli,  Edward  Thorgerson 
Lower:  John  Gambling,  Frank  Singiser 


Charles  Premmac 

reporter.  Eddie  was  born  in  Elizabeth. 
N.  J.  in  which  state  his  parents  are  still 
living.  He  is  twenty-six  years  of  age 
and  has  decided  to  settle  down  to  a 
career  in  Radio.  Wave  lengths  are, 
after  all,  less  turbulent  than  the  seas. 


JTRAXK  SINGISER  is  one  of  the 
youngest  announcers  over  the  NBC.  Did 
I  hear  someone  say  that  Radio  was  no 
place  for  a  minister's  son?  Well.  Frank's 
father  is  a  Baptist  minister,  and  not  o^y 
that,  but  Frank  also  is  qualifying  himself 
ior  that  noble  profession  by  attending  the 
Newton  Theological  Institute  in  Massa- 
setts  during  the  winter.  It  still 
remains  a  question  as  to  which  will 
have  the  stronger  calling — Radio  or 
ministry.  At  the  age  of  ten  Frank 
circled  the  world  with  his  Dad  and 
since  then  he  has  lived  in  most  of 
our  forty-eight  states.  He  started 
his  Radio  career  as  a  continuity 
writer  and  announcer  over  WGY. 
two  years  ago.  and  his  work  there 
won  such  recognition  that  he  was 
drafted  into  the  New  York  studios 
of  the  NBC.  Among  his  wide 
range  of  occupations  I  find  that  he 
was  physical  instructor  at  a  boys' 
camp,  store  clerk,  ranch  hand  and 
thai  he  ran  a  laundry  route.  At 
Brown  University,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  his  studies,  dramatics 
and  soccer.  He  is  twenty-one  and 
unmarried. 


Word  has  just  come  from  Bostoi 
that  Howard  Butler,  formerly  with 
WEAF  and  WOR  is  now  announcing 
at  WNAC  Boston.  His  dainty  little 
wife.  Edith  Thayer,  commutes  every 
week  from  Boston  to  New  York  just 
to  do  Show  Boat.  She  has  been  Jane 
McGrew  with  tin's  feature  for  'most 
a  hundred  and  twenty  weeks! 
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Hitting  The  High  Spots  JVith  Robert  Brown 
The 


ng 
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nnouncer 


® 
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Natalie 
Giddings 


IF  ONE  announcer  were  to  be 
selected  from  among  the  in- 
dependent Radio  stations  as 
most  truly  representative  of 
the  adventurous  life  the  average 
listener  imagines  for  every  an- 
nouncer, Robert  Brown  of  the 
Crosley  Radio  stations,  WLW  and 
WSAI.  probably  would  edge  out 
all  comers. 


T« 


.HE  average  Radio 
listener  invests  announcers  with 
the  same  cloak  of  glamour  that 
covers  policemen,  railroad  en- 
gineers and  firemen  in  the  eyes  of 
little  boys.  Men  and  women  who 
sit  at  home  in  a  quiet  living  room 
listening  to  broadcasts  from  air- 
planes, from  the  Washington 
monument,  from  submarines,  from 
motor  boats,  from  race  tracks,  and 
from  ring-side  seats  at  world  cham- 
pionship prize  fights,  picture  every 
Radio  announcer  rushing  about  in 
a  world  that  holds  only  such  pulse- 
stirring  events.  Few  announcers, 
however,  as  most  of  them  will  tell 
you  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  ever 
have  any  excitement  at  all!  Few 
of  them  ever  get  outside  the  quiet 
— if  not  peace — of  a  Radio  studio, 
for  not  all  of  them  are  fitted  by 
temperament  or  ability  to  fill  the 
demands  of  "spot"  broadcasting 
.  .  .  reporting  events  as  they  occur. 

Robert  Brown  of  WLW  and  WSAI,  is 
one  of  the  few  announcers  whose  life  is  a 
succession  of  exciting  broadcasts.  WLW 
listeners,  in  fact,  have  come  to  associate 
Brown  with  excitement  to  I  he  extent  that 
whenever  he  announces  the  station's  call 
letters,  nine  out  of  ten  listeners  think 
WLW  is  about  to  put  on  a  stunt  of  some 
kind.  At  WLW  for  three  years,  he  has 
had  more  "breaks"  than  all  the  other  an- 


nouncers put  together,  always  excepting 
the  football  and  baseball  dramas  at  which 
Robert  Burdette  officiates. 

The  reason  for  this  undoubtedly  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Brown  is  never  at  a  loss. 
Most  loquacious  of  all  the  Crosley  an- 
nouncers, he  never  fumbles  for  words. 
When  he  is  not  on  the  air,  he  talks  just 


Robert  Brown  of  WLW.     Right,  broadcasting 

from    the   cockpit   of   a   plane   in    the   National 

Air  Races. 


for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  words  come 
tumbling  out  of  his  mouth.  The  larger 
the  words  and  the  faster  they  tumble, 
the  happier  is  Brown.  He  is  irrepressible. 
On  or  off  the  air,  he  talks  at  top  speed, 
and  almost  at  top  voice.  He  has  an  amaz- 
ing fund  of  information  on  every  subject 
imaginable.  He  has  an  additional  fund  of 
information  even  more  amazing  because 
it  quite  evidently  comes  out  of  his  own 


head.     For  a  year  he  studied  French  to 
improve   his   pronunciation.      Now  he   is 
bi-lingual,  and  lapses  into  long  harangues 
in    a    mixture    of    English,    French,    "pig 
latin",   and   Polish,   which  he   picked  up 
while  an  announcer  in  Buffalo.     He  can 
embroider  any  incident  into  an  anecdote. 
It   did  not   surprise  anyone,  therefore, 
when  Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident   of   the    Crosley   Radio 
Corporation  which  owns  the 
two  stations,  selected  Brown 
to  go  with  him  to  Sarasota, 
Fla.,   to   help  him  broadcast 
the  landing  of  a  giant  tarpon 
in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  June  18th. 

At  the  microphone  in  Mr. 
Crosley's  fishing  boat, 
equipped  with  radio  trans- 
mitter and  appropriately 
christened  "Little  WLW," 
Brown  talked  constantly  for 
almost  an  hour.  Listeners  and 
critics  immediately  dubbed 
him  "a  new  MacNamee"  and 
heaped  upon  him  all  sorts  of 
praise  for  his  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  and  of  the 
struggle  with  the  fish  that 
finally  was  pulled  into  the 
boat.  Both  stations  WLW 
and  WIL  in  St.  Louis  carried 
the  story. 
{Continued  on  page  125) 
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Famous  Playwright 
On  Air  at  WLW 


The  "Hoosier  Editor"  whose  human 
comments  on  events  and  personalities  are 
heard  every  Friday  over  WLW,  Cincin- 
nati, is  far  from  a  newcomer  to  the  public 
eye.  A  brother  of  Judge  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain Landis,  czar  of  big  league  baseball. 
Frederick  Landis  belongs  to  a  family 
which  has  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  life  of  Indiana  and  of  the  nation.  He 
served  in  Congress,  and  later  won  fame 
as  the  author  of  "The  Copperhead",  which 
became  a  sensation  on  Broadway  and  as  a 
motion  picture,  both  times  with  Lionel 
Barrymore  as  the  star.  He  also  wrote  a 
story  on  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  which 
that  distinguished  American  said:  "This 
is  the  picture  of  me  as  president  by  which 
I  wish  my  family  to  remember  me." 


KROW  of  Oakland  held  an  all  night 
broadcast  and  party-Saturday  night,  Au- 
gust 2nd,  dedicating  the  new  auxiliary 
studio  in  the  L.  H.  Schrader  Building, 
recently  completed  at  24th  and  MacDon- 
ald  Avenues,  Richmond.  Manager  W.  L. 
Gleeson  announces  that  the  major  part  of 
the  broadcasting  will  still  be  done  from 
the  Oakland  studio. 


KROW  is  going  into  the  talking  pic- 
tures. All  this  fame  has  come  through  Bill 
Simmons  and  his  California  Cowboys, 
who  are  heard  every  afternoon  at  3:30 
over  this  station. 

Bill  and  his  boys  entertained  recently 
at  the  Salinas  rodeo  and  sang  for  the  news 
reel.  The  result  was  so  successful  that 
they  were  asked  to  make  a  ten-minute 
"short"  for  distribution  throughout  the 
country.  The  boys  will  go  "on  location" 
soon  to  some  ranch  near  Mt.  Diablo,  with 
some  of  the  KROW  artists  to  assist  as 
atmosphere. 


Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  staff  of  WIBA, 
just  across  the  street  from  the  State  Capi- 
tol, are  glad-handing  Harold  T.  I.  Shan- 
non, who  has  joined  them  as  director  of 
programs  and  commercial  manager.  With 
the  new  increase  of  power  to  500  watts 
and  the  facilities  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  State  Capitol  at  Mr. 
Shannon's  disposal,  folks  in  Wisconsin 
expect  big  things  from  this  live  executive. 

Hal  Lansing,  once  of  WJJD  and  WLS. 
Chicago,  takes  Mr.  Shannon's  old  place  as 
program  director  at  Station  WHBY. 
Green  Bay,  and  says  that  he  likes  the 
wind-swept  prairies  better  than  the  wind- 
blown boulevards  of  the  lake  front. 


Laura   C.   Gaudet,    staff   pianist    of   Station    WTIC    of   Hartford,    Connecticut,    who   has 

been  a  member  of  the  New  England  station's  staff  for  more  than  five  years.      She  is  an 

Acadian   who   received   her   early   training   in   Quebec    and    who   studied   piano   in   Europe 

under    the    tutelage   of   several    eminent    teachers   in   Paris   and    Rome. 

Old  Man  Superstition  Is 
Thrust  Aside  at  WBBM 


WBBM.  key  station  for  the  Columbia 
Farm  Community  network,  is  no  place 
for  the  superstitious  these  days. 

The  organization  is  in  the  midst  of  its 
third  expansion  within  a  year.  Carpenters 
and  electricians  are  everywhere,  and  he 
who  goes  from  department  to  depart- 
ment must  flaunt  Old  Man  Superstition 
by  walking  ladders — not  one  ladder,  but 
several  ladders. 

Formerly  the  occupants  of  the  major 
portion  of  two  tloors  in  the  Wrigley 
building.  WBBM  and  the  Chicago  divi- 
sion of  Columbia  is  now  preparing  to  lake 
over  a  large  section  of  the  main  floor. 
While  the  expansion  cannot  lie  completed 
lor  several  weeks  to  come,  the  miles  of 
wire  and  the  intricate  equipment  that 
must  be  moved  necessitate  an  early 
-tart. 


Dick  Dixon,  KGER  program  manager, 
wanted   to   be   an   art  is,  s'    moiM.     But    he 


■Tew  >hort  and  stumpy  so  that  was  out. 
:  o  he  took  up  the  study  of  piano  and  or- 
gan. 

Boyhood  ambitions  of  others  on  the 
KGER  staff  .  .  .  Kitty  Brown,  comedi- 
enne, took  a  pre-medic  course,  and  she 
.-till  knows  most  of  the  joints  .  .  .  Manager 
Bill  Ray  wanted  to  be  conductor  of  a 
street  car  but  the  hoss-car  went  out  of 
fashion  before  the  ambition  was  realized. 

*     *     * 

Elvia  Allnian.  tit  inn  h.iired  KHJ  song- 
ster, and  Wesley  B.  Tourtellotte,  organist, 
were  secretly  married  early  in  August  al 
San  Bernardino  but  the  news  didn't  leak 
out  until  September.  Now  they  are  living 
as  cheaply  as  one  in  a  Mediterranean 
style  apartment  house  right  next  door  to 
a  Spanish  garden  pee  wee  golf  course. 
Miniature  golf,  miniature  radio  sets,  min- 
iature motor  cars  .  .  .  are  new  .  .  .  min- 
iature apartments,  though,  have  ah, 
been    well   established. 
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"Horse-Fly"  Shakes  A  Leg 
Out  West  at  KNX 


Every  night  out  on  Marathon  Boule- 
vard in  Hollywood,  from  one-hundred  to 
four-hundred  spectators  watch  'Horse- 
Fly''  and  his  wranglers  go  through  their 
tricks,  to  the  accompaniment  (perhaps) 
of  sharp  cracks  from  their  six-shooters. 
They  are  real  cowboys  from  Arizona,  "no 
foolin'  ". 

Who  lured  them  to  Hollywood?  No,  it 
wasn't  Bebe  Daniels  or  any  other  screen 
vamp.  It  was  a  fellow  named  Sanders 
who  owns  a  ranch  out  in  wild  and  wooly 
Arizona,  right  near  Horse-Fly's  own  head- 


quarters. He  tempted  them  with  fat 
salaries  and  put  them  to  work  adding 
local  color  to  his  restaurants,  which  are 
all  decked  up  to  imitate  a  patio.  Program 
Director  Pierre  Mellonino  of  KNX  drove 
through  one  day  and  ordered  "ham  and" 
and  decided  that  the  Wranglers  were  not 
hams.  He  put  them  on  the  air  early  in 
August  this  year,  and  their  popularity  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Apparently, 
they  have  an  inexhaustible  repertoire  of 
the  old  time  range  tunes  and  Hoe-down 
melodies. 


THE  other  day  a  rare  rug  made  by 
the  mysterious  Mayo  Indians  of  our 
sister  republic  to  the  south,  arrived 
at  KNX,  Hollywood — a  gift  to  Naylor 
Rogers,  director-manager.  J.  H.  Knost  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  was  the  donor  of  the  rare 
rug. 

An  engineer,  Mr.  Knost  was  forced  by 
buiness  exigencies  to  leave  his  wife  and 
little  sick  daughter  to  visit  a  mine  in  the 
wilds  of  Mexico.  No  telegraphs,  no  com- 
mercial Radio  stations,  no  telephone — in 
short  no  means  of  communication  except 
by  courier  for  a  distance  of  hundreds  of 
miles  existed  where  Knost  was  called  for 
his  task. 

The  little  girl's  illness  was  approaching 
a  crisis  and  the  distracted  father  appealed 
to  Mr.  Rogers. 


L 


A  LFRED  MEUNIER,  CJOR  favorite, 
r\  has  had  a  long  and  varied  career. 
■*-  -^-  Born  in  Portugal,  with  later  study 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  his  first  American 
visit  was  in  '22  and  he  has  been  here  ever 
since. 

A  brief  period  in  piano  classics  in  the 
east  was  followed  with  theater  conducting 
in  California  and  finally  in  Canada.  Now 
he  is  being  heard  fairly  frequently  over 
(he  Vancouver  station,  not  only  in  or- 
chestral directing  but  also  in  piano  solo 
work. 


Forrest  E.  Williams  is  the  only  man  on 
the  Radio  who  can  tell  his  audience  where 
to  go  and  get  away  with  it.  But  that  is 
his  business.  He  is  the  Kyanize  Road 
Man  of  WBZ-WBZA.  Morning  and 
night,  day  in  and  day  out,  he  instructs  lis- 
teners on  motoring  matters.  They  hear 
all  about  preferred  routes,  avoidable  de- 
tours, picturesque  rides  for  an  evening 
or  cross-country  trips,  and  the  places  to 
stop  by  tuning  to  his  two-a-day  broad- 
casts. Owners  of  radio-equipped  cars  are 
strong  boosters  for  him! 


.SN'T  there  some  way  your 
announcer  can  let  me  know  how  my 
daughter  gets  along?"  Knost  pleaded.  "If 
I  depend  on  ordinary  mail  and  native 
couriers,  it  might  be  a  month  or  more  be- 
fore I  would  learn  about  the  child.  But 
I  can  take  a  Radio  receiver  and  tune  in 
KNX." 

Mr.  Rogers  agreed  to  aid  the  father 
and  on  several  nights  a  bulletin,  specially 
prepared,  was  broadcast.  Add  to  the 
wonders  of  Radio — Knost's  mind  and 
heart  were  relieved,  for  his  child  grew 
better  and  eventually  quite  well  and 
healthy. 

With  the  rug.  gift  of  the  grateful  Knost, 
came  a  letter  saying  that  such  articles  are 
made  by  the  Mayos .  for  their  own  use 
and  are  not  sold.  It  is  a  black  and  white 
affair,  quite  soft  to  the  touch,  yet  hand- 
woven  on  primitive  looms  and  as  wear- 
able as  iron. 
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Snakes  Alive!    Rattlers 
Broadcast  from  Denver! 


fire  escape  to  the  top  of  the  theatre  build- 
ing, disrobed  and  hopped  into  the  tank. 
Then,  tired  of  wading  in  the  shallow 
water.  I  he  boys  prepared  to  get  out  of  the 
tank  when  one  of  them  sat  down  upon  the 
open  suction  pipe.  Instantly  the  youth 
was  sucked  into  the  pipe  until  his  chin 
rested  upon  his  knees  and  all  but  his  nose 
was  under  water. 


In  the  words  of  the  circus  ballyhooer, 
"First  and  only  time!  Real  live  snakes 
shake  their  rattles  for  the  edification  of 
Radio  listeners."  It  happened  out  in 
Denver,  at  Station  KLZ.  Theodore 
Tausch,  who  spent  the  last  thirty  years 
living  with  wild  animals,  and  is  consid- 
ered an  authority  on  natural  life,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  broadcast,  on  September 
23rd.  Two  live  rattle  snakes,  who  had  not 
been  deprived  of  their  poison  antenna, 
gave  a  musical  rendition  to  accompany 
Mr.  Tausch.  One  had  a  high  pitched 
rattle  while  the  other's  deep-throated 
tones  made  it  eligible  for  the  bass.  Al- 
though Master  of  Ceremonies  Tausch  as- 
sured his  audience  that  he  had  them  under 
perfect  control,  listeners  nevertheless  took 
a  swig  (if  they  had  it)  to  protect  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  virulent  poisons 
should  Annie  and  Joe  decide  to  bite. 


Charlie  Wellman,  KHJ's  "Prince  of 
Pep"  left  the  station  Labor  Day  to  spend 
his  time  in  the  field  of  free  lance  Radio. 


Charlie  K.  Lindsey,  first  director  of 
the  KNX  orchestra  when  that  station 
went  on  the  air  six  years  ago,  now  directs 
The  Mariners  concert  orchestra  and  The 
Cavaliers  dance  group  for  KGER.  Some- 
body told  Charlie  that  "Absence  makes 
the  hair  grow  longer."  So  he  took  some 
time  off.  But  the  gag  didn't  work,  so 
back  he  went  to  the  studio  and  his  be- 
loved music.  "Anyway,"  said  Charlie, 
"it  was  a  swell  idea  even  if  it  didn't 
work." 


Stephen  Gaylord,  formerly  manager  of 
KGW,  now  acts  as  studio  director  for 
KOL  and  is  writing  more  popular  songs 
and  tone  poems  on  the  side.  Love 
Dreams,  Waiting,  Sleepy  Moon,  A  Canoe 
and  You  and  lots  of  others  have  already 
come  from  his  facile  pen  and,  wonder  of 
wonders,  Steve  doesn't  like  to  be  photo- 
graphed without  a  hat.  Is  he  bald?  No, 
it  must  be  some  other  reason,  but  nobody 
seems  to  be  able  to  ferret  it  out. 


Wish  I  could  add  another  job  or  two 
to  my  present  duties,  sighs  vivacious 
Dorothy  Irvine,  twenty-three  year  old 
KGA  "utility"  girl.     She  does  the  book- 


keeping for  the  station,  is  its  secretary 
and  chief  clerk,  even  writes  a  few  con- 
tinuities to  order,  gives  the  women's  fo- 
rum program  over  the  air,  sings  contralto 
when  sufficiently  urged  and  does  a  bit  of 
drama  for  the  studio  players'  weekly 
broadcast. 

Miss  Irvine  was  secretary  of  the  Spo- 
kane branch  of  the  Drama  League  for 
some    time    and    has    a    cultured,    Radio 


Ted  R.  Liuzza,  WSMB, 
Does  Rescue  Act 

Ted  R.  Liuzza,  announcer  of  sports, 
markets  and  news  for  The  Item  and  The 
Morning  Tribune  over  WSMB,  New  Or- 
leans, was  one  of  the  leading  participants 
in  the  rescue  of  a  drowning  youth  re- 
cently on  the  roof  of  Loew's  State 
Theatre. 

A  14-year-old  boy  was  pulled  into  a 
high-pressure  suction  pipe  while  he  and 
three  other  youths  were  swimming  in  a 
tank  of  the  cooling  system  atop  the  the- 
atre building.  Seeking  relief  from  the 
mid-afternoon  heat,  the  boys  climbed  the 


H, 


.E  screamed  for  help  and 
his  companions  rushed  to  his  assistance, 
but  the  pressure  was  too  great.  Two  of 
the  boys  hurried  into  their  clothing  and 
scurried  down  the  fire  escape  to  summon 
aid. 

Ted  Liuzza.  the  announcer,  and  an  offi- 
cial of  the  theatre,  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  playhouse  discussing  a  program 
feature  when  they  were  attracted  by  the 
boys'  cries  for  help.  The  boys  explained 
the  plight  of  their  companion. 

Liuzza  hurried  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing and  realizing  the  situation,  disrobed, 
and  jumped  into  the  tank.  Unable  to 
free  the  lad  from  the  pipe,  he  instructed 
the  theatre  official  and  the  other  boys  to 
keep  the  imprisoned  boy's  head  above  the 
water.  Putting  on  his  clothes  he  de- 
scended the  long  line  of  stairs,  ladders  and 
runways  to  the  basement  and  instructed 
the  engineer  of  the  theatre  to  turn  off  the 
pressure. 

In  the  meantime,  a  squad  of  firemen 
were  summoned,  and  a  joint  in  a  16-inch 
pipe  beneath  the  tank  disconnected  before 
the  boy  was  released. 

Having  done  his  act  of  mercy.  Ted. 
wet  as  the  proverbial  hen,  disappeared  in 
the  crowd  and  hurried  to  WSMB  to  do 
his  news  broadcast. 


Jack  and  Bill  of  WSM,  Nashville 
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KJR  Snaps  Back 
After  Hard  Luck 


Henri  Damski  of  KJR 


WQAM  Puts  on 
Program  for  Santo 
Domingo  Sufferers 

WQAM,  'The  Voice  of  Tropical  Amer- 
ica'', at  Miami,  Florida,  was  the  first 
Radio  station  in  America  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  storm  sufferers  in  Santo 
Domingo  with  a  benefit  broadcast.  Two 
days  after  the  hurricane  struck,  WQAM 
had  raised  over  $500  in  cash  to  be  sent 
for  relief  work. 

Musicians,  artists  and  speakers  donated 
Ihcir  services  during  the  four  hour  pro- 
gram and  contributions  were  acknowl- 
edged over  the  air  as  phone  calls  and  tele- 
grams arrived.  A  draft  for  the  cash  was 
sent  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  governor 
general  of  Porto  Rico,  who  in  turn  de- 
livered it  to  Montgomery  A.  Stuart,  head 
of  relief  activities  in  Santo  Domingo. 


The  power  of  Radio  in  police  work,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Fargo  police  depart- 


JTINANCIAL  storms  have 
caused  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  to 
many  of  the  nation's  most  important 
broadcasting  stations.  One  of  the  no- 
table examples  of  how  some  of  these 
stations  have  recuperated  is  the  story  of 
KJR  at  Seattle. 

This  station  with  its  5  kilowatt  trans- 
mitter had  served  an  important  place  in 
the  Northwest,  bringing  the  news  of  the 
world  and  presenting  some  of  the  most 
desirable  programs  of  the  country.  A 
year  ago  KJR  ran  out  of  funds  and  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  who  had 
nothing  to  go  on. 

For  the  first  week  the  station  was  not 
only  glad  to  get  records  but  appreciated 
the  kind  consideration  of  friendly  inter- 
ests which  loaned  them  for  it  did  not 
even  have  the  money  to  buy  records. 

The  plight  of  the  station  was  recog- 
nized by  talented  persons  in  Seattle  and 
gradually  they  volunteered  their  services 
so  that  within  three  months  time  a  very 
competent  staff  was  organized.  Feeling 
and  loyalty  for  the  station  grew.  A 
corporation  was  formed  and  late  in  No- 
vember it  was  acquired  by  the  present 
owners.  Its  merit  was  recognized  by  the 
Radio  commission  and  by  the  first  of  the 
year  it  was  a  daily  broadcast  schedule 
of  twenty  hours — the  heaviest  schedule 
for  any  one  station  in  the  Northwest. 


ment  and  WDAY,  Fargo  Radio  station, 
is  shown  in  a  report  just  compiled  by  In- 
spector Andrew  Quam,  who  handles  the 
police  bulletins  for  the  Fargo  department. 

During  July  and  August — the  period 
covered  in  the  report  just  issued — 36  cars 
were  reported  stolen  locally.  Of  this 
number  22  were  recovered  by  means  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  Radio  announce- 
ments, Mr.  Quam  says. 

During  the  same  periol  29  persons  were 
reported  missing  and  23  of  these  were 
found  directly  through  the  Radio  an- 
nouncements. 


Gene  'Frenchie"  Ticoulat  of  KROW  is 
gaining  a  world-wide  fan  following  during 
his  tour  of  Europe.  He  is  broadcasting 
from  all  the  prominent  stations  on  the 
Continent. 

This  month  Gene  is  singing  over  VITUS, 
the  Eiffel  Tower  station  in  Paris.  Later 
this  summer  he  will  be  heard  in  Monte 
Carlo  and  over  RFN  in  Leningrad,  Rus- 
sia. This  is  a  50,000  watt  station  as  is 
also  VITUS. 


Honor  for  achieving  this  success  was 
divided  by  the  Three  Mikeroteers— A.  E. 
Pierce,  Thomas  F.  Smart  and  Henri 
Damski,  the  musical  director.  There  is  an 
operating  staff  of  125  employees  now  on 
the  KJR  payroll  and  it  is  outstanding 
for  its  enterprise. 

Among  the  most  popular  features  are 
the  Imperial  Grand  Orchestra,  the  Neo- 
politan  Orchestra,  Light  Opera  Hour  and 
ten  other  musical  ensembles.  Popular 
music  is  provided  by  Vic  Meyers'  Re- 
cording Orchestra,  the  Harmony  Aces,  the 
Whirlwinds  and  the  Six  O'clock  Steppers. 


Although  Ginger  Rogers  often  sings  "I 
Got  It  but  It  Don't  Do  Me  No  Good", 
Radio  audiences  don't  seem  to  agree,  and 
neither  do  studio  program  directors.  Her 
"It"  brought  about  her  recent  enlistment 
in  a  new  feature  entitled  "A.S.  Beck  Brevi- 
ties" which  will  be  chock-full  of  the  new 
star's  stuff. 


Ilima  Islanders  Now 
at  WTIC,  Hartford 

The  Ilima  Islanders,  who  twang  out 
Hawaiian  songs  over  the  wave-length  of 
WTIC.  Hartford,  are  newcomers  to  Con- 
necticut. They  have  given  up  Broadway 
and  plan  to  stay  in  the  insurance  city 
permanently.  The  "Islanders",  led  by 
Mike  Hanapi,  hail  from  and  are  natives 
of  tropical  islands  in  the  Pacific.  They 
bring  the  alluring  music  of  the  South  Seas 
to  Western  climes  .  .  .  and  were  actually 
the  first  group  of  Hawaiian  musicians  to 
perform  a  national  notwork.  Before  their 
entrance  into  Radiodom  they  played  in 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  Vincent 
Lopez  at  the  St.  Regis,  a  season  at  the 
Mount  Royal  in  Montreal,  and  three  win- 
ters at  the  Baltimore,  in  Miami.  Fla. 
Hope  they  don't  find  the  rigors  of  New 
England  winters  too  stern  after  tropical 
nights! 


Young  Dan'l  Cupid  shot  not  only  one 
bow  but  a  whole  sheath-full  up  in  the 
northwest  at  KJR.  It  seems  as  though 
Sydney  Dixon  sort  of  started  the  hiatus 
when  he  was  married  to  Guinevere  Borg- 
ford  just  a  day  or  so  before  he  left  KJR, 
in  Seattle,  to  go  with  KYA  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Then  more  knots  were  tied  .  .  .  Gray 
U.  Munjar,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Northwest  Broadcasting  system,  who 
picked  out  Betty  Woodward,  of  KEX, 
Portland,  as  his  life's  mate. 

John  Pearson,  announcer,  was  hitched 
to  Mae  Lowther  .  .  .  Glen  Eaton,  tenor, 
to  Madeline  Kinney  .  .  .  Donald  H. 
Johnston,  continuity  writer,  and  Jane 
Deetken  .  .  .  and  Isadore  Schaefer,  pub- 
licity impresario,  and  Yette  Eisbert. 

Cupid  did  a  pretty  good  job  and  now 
fakes  a  well  earned  rest. 


Doodlesockers 

Burlesque 

Announcers 


OUT  to  set  a  record  as 
j  the  "goofiest"  program 
on  the  air,  the  Doodle- 
sockers at  the  Crosley 
Radio  station,  WLW,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  program 
so  funny  that  they  can't  perform 
on  it. 

Sydney  Ten  Eyck,  morning  an- 
nouncer, writes  the  continuity  for 
the  program  which  is  broadcast 
at  11:30  A.  M.  every  week  day 
and  at  12:30  Saturday  night. 
Psychiatrists  reading  the  lines 
have  suggested  that  Ten  Eyck 
either  is  a  master  comedian  or 
not  quite  bright.  Some  of  the 
lines  are  so  funny  that  the  Doo- 
dlesockers, intent  on  being  seri- 
ous, go  off  into  gales  of  laughter 
instead  of  playing. 

The  Doodlesockers  are  Hor- 
tense  Rose,  pianist,  George  Hall, 
violinist,  and  Carl  Clauve,  banjo 
player.  Ten  Eyck  introduces 
them  individually  as  Purlosa, 
Duckwell,  and  Cletus,  with  the 
collective  title  of  Jugheads.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide  from  the  fan 
mail  which  is  the  more  popular, 
the  announcements  or  the  Doo- 
dlesockers' special  brand  of  syn- 
copated harmony. 

They  burst  forth  every  morn- 
ing with  "Hail,  Hail"  as  their 
theme  song.  Ten  Eyck  says  it  is 
"taken  from  the  celebrated  opera 
'Quaffa  Can,'  from  the  pen  of  the 
gifted  Russian  composer,  "Drink- 
alotski".  Another  favorite  selec- 
tion is  "from  the  ptomaine  scene 
in  the  opera,  "La  Cafeteria".  Still 
another,  suggested  "by  the  deep 
rich  nasal  tones  of  a  hibernating 
bear  tempered  with  the  sweeter 
musings  of  a  reindeer  at  day- 
break" is  "a  folk  song  of  ancient 
Cucumbria." 


X 


HIS  introduc- 
tion to  a  love  song,  recently 
stopped  the  broadcast  for  40  sec- 
onds: 

"The  Doodlesockers'  program 
would  never  be  complete  without 
a  bit  of  well-baked  banjo  music 
from  that  old  medicine  show 
fakir,  Cletus.  In  order  to  use 
him  successfully  in  a  broadcast, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  gag  him. 


The  Doodlesockers,  left  to  right,  are  George 
Hall  as  "Duckwell"    (he  really  is  not  cross- 
eyed), Hortense  Rose  as  "Purlosa",  and  Carl 
Clauve  as  "Cletus".   .  .  .   cuckoos  all! 


"Vun  dollar  vor  you,  Karl,"  says  Henry 
(Heinie)  Schneiders.  "Thanks,"  shakes 
Herb     (Karl)     Feierman    of    WOW,    Omaha. 
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His  deep  abiding  love  for  violets 
and  daffodils  prompted  the  play- 
ing of   Only  a  Rose'." 


Leo  Mannes  continues  as 
KMPC's  most  versatile  perform- 
er and  adds  the  new  studio  organ 
to  the  list  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. He  plays  several  string 
instruments,  piano,  sings  and  now 
the  organ. 


Eddie  Holden,  who  fashioned 
the  Radio  character  of  Frank 
Watanabe,  has  moved  bag  and 
baggage  from  KFRC  down  to 
KNX  in  the  south.  Eddie  doesn't 
like  to  drive  in  city  traffic,  so  he 
immediately  sold  his  family 
chariot  and  hired  an  apartment 
right  across  the  street  from  the 
studio.  In  seven  minutes  he  can 
dress,  gulp  down  a  cup  of  coffee, 
firmly  grasp  a  hunk  of  toast  in 
his  pudgy  fist  and  amble  over  to 
KXX. 


Heinie  and  Karl 

Give  "Choiman" 

Skits 

Feierman  and  Schneiders,  two 
good  old  German  cognomens, 
give  authenticity  to  the  "Heinie 
and  Karl"  fifteen  minute  inter- 
ludes of  fun,  ''Choiman''  and 
English  songs  and  comic  poetry 
that  go  out  from  WOW  at 
Omaha. 

Henry  Schneiders  (who  takes 
the  part  of  Heinie)  writes  the 
entire  continuity  as  well  as  thi 
poems.  He  sings  "denor"  und  is 
der  virst  denor  of  the  Omaha 
Kiwanis  Quartette,  which  drafels 
all  over  dese  Unided  States  to 
sing  at  conventions  and  over  the 
Radio. 

Herb  Feierman  (Karl  in  the 
act)  is  an  accomplished  pianist 
and  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  conductor  of  the  Krug  Park 
Orchestra  in  Omaha.  He  speaks 
only  "United  States"  in  the  act; 
for  the  German  dialect  is  taken 
by  "Heinie".  who  can  also  doubh 
as  impersonal  or.  Although  foul 
characters  are  often  heard  in  the 
act,  thorough  search  of  the  studio 
would  only  reveal  two  people 
near  the  mike  .  .  .  the  other 
two  are  hidden  in  Mr.  Schneiders' 
vocal  cords. 
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WBAL   Celebrates    Fifth 
Birthday   Anniversary 


Henriette 

Kern 

Symphony 

Soloist 


WITH  everything  and  everybody  at 
Station  WBAL  taking  part,  Bal- 
timore's only  high  power  broad- 
caster celebrates  its  fifth  birthday  anniver- 
sary this  month  and,  according  to  ad- 
vance program  announcement  by  Freder- 
ick R.  Huber,  director,  this  is  going  to 
be  a  gala  occasion  for  Radio  listeners — 
one  which  they  are  not  likely  to  forget 
for  many  moons.  WBAL  will  begin  its 
fifth  birthday  celebration  just  one  hour 
before  midnight  on  November  1  and  run 
it  over  to  one  A.M.,  November  2. 

Every  member  of  the  staff  has  been 
recruited  for  this  two-hour  broadcast  and 
each  one  has  been  notified  to  come  pre- 
pared to  put  a  brief  program  on  the  air. 
Not  only  are  the  individual  soloists  to 
appear,  but  various  studio  groups  of 
entertainers — the  "Baltimoreans"  (who 
are  to  open  the  program),  the  "Romany 
Trail."  the  "Masqueraders,"  the  "Merry- 
Makers,"  the  WBAL  Concert  Orchestra, 
the  WBAL  String  Quartet,  the  "Calver- 
tons,"  and  the  "Marylanders"  (scheduled 
to  close  this  broadcast) — will  also  be 
heard  in  brief  programs;  and  there  will 
likewise  be  special  features  by  those  who 
appear  in  "Around  the  Melodeon"  and 
"Musical   Memories"   programs. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  evening  will 
be  the  presentation  of  an  anniversary 
poem  written  especially  for  WBAL's 
birthday  by  Sally  Bruce  Kinsolving,  a 
Baltimorean.  Mrs.  Kinsolving  will  pre- 
sent this  reading  herself.  The  speaker 
of  the  evening  will  be  Herbert  A.  Wagner, 
president  of  the  Consolidated  Gas,  Elec- 
tric Light  and  Power  Company,  which 
owns  and  operates  WBAL. 

WBAL  is  the  station  which,  in  1925, 
made  a  public  announcement  of  a  no-jazz 
policy.  That,  when  the  air  was  full  of 
practically  nothing  else,  was  considered 
a  radical  step  indeed.  However,  Frederick 
R.  Huber,  Director,  remained  adamant  in 
the  face  of  a  storm  of  protest  against 
this  unique  policy,  and  soon  after  the 
first  furore  and  torrent  of  opposition  had 
passed  and  the  station  had  begun  to  get 
its  feet,  so  to  speak,  the  no-jazz  pro- 
testants  turned  to  praise  the  programs 
broadcast  from  this  station,  with  the 
result  that  WBAL  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation. Now  jazz  is  not  banned,  but  only 
the  best  goes  out   from  WBAL. 


The  afternoon  program  supervisor  at 
WBAL  is  Elsie  Lee  Cohen,  and  she  does  a 
good  job  in  securing  and  arranging  the 
various    features   for   daytime   broadcast- 


ing. But  that  isn't  all  that  she  can  and 
does  do.  She  is  a  widely  known  recitalist, 
having  studied  voice  culture  and  dramatics 
in  New  York  and  London.  While  living 
abroad,  she  frequently  appeared  as  guest 
artist  for  various  fashionable  teas  and 
salons,  one  of  her  European  appearances 
having  been  at  a  garden  tea  given  by 
Lady  Beck  at  Monte  Carlo.  In  spite  of 
her  venture  into  society,  she  doesn't  even 
attempt  to  high  hat  the  rest  of  the  staff! 
The  dramatized  short  stories  which  are 
on  the  air  from  Baltimore  every  so  often 
are  broadcast  by  Miss  Cohen  in  their 
entirety.  She  assumes  the  role  of  each 
person  whose  voice  is  heard  in  the  story. 


Henriette  Kern,  soprano,  is  one  of 
WBAL's  stars  in  constant  demand  for 
concert  work.  Mrs.  Kern  has  always 
sung,  but  never  gave  her  voice  much 
serious  thought  until  one  evening  a  friend 
called  to  see  her  who  hadn't  been  around 
for  some  time.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  there  was  some  musical  enter- 
tainment, and  Mrs.  Kern's  voice  made 
such  a  deep  impression  that  the  friend 
immediately  went  to  the  telephone  and 
made  an  appointment  for  her  with  George 
Castello,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

"And,  more  to  please  my  friend  than 
anything  else,  I  kept  the  appointment  for 
the  next  day,  and  so  enthusiastic  was 
Mr.  Castello  regarding  my  voice  that  I 
immediately  started  to  study  music  seri- 
ously," Mrs.  Kern  says. 


If  you  went  downtown  to  one  of  the 
big  churches  in  Baltimore  every  Sunday, 
you  would  recognize  the  tenor  soloist's 
voice  as  one  that  has  been  heard  regu- 
larly from  WBAL.  For  two  years  Ed- 
ward Jendrek  has  been  dividing  his  time 
between  that  station  and  serious  musical 
endeavors  in  oratorios  and  Baltimore 
operatic  productions.  He  is  married  and 
wouldn't  change  the  freshly  scrubbed 
white  steps  of  his  home  for  the  marble 
entrance  to  a  mansion. 


She  came  "near  as  a  hair"  not  being 
a  singer  at  all — we  mean  Jane  Kirby, 
soprano  at  WBAL.  In  fact,  she  had 
fully  determined  to  be  a  professional 
dancer  and  was  studying  the  terpsichorean 
art  with  that  idea  in  mind  when  the 
music  teacher  at  school  heard  a  lovely, 
clear  soprano  voice  rising  high  above  all 
the  others  in  the  large  assembly! 

He  investigated  and  "discovered"  Jane 
Kirby.  Through  his  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest, Miss  Kirby  commenced  to  study 
singing,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  she 
had  decided  that  her  voice  was  her  real 
career.  Yes,  she  still  dances — loves  it, 
in  fact,  but  now  devotes  practically  all 
of  her   time  to   singing. 
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THROUGH  the  blue  and  grey  ether 
a  long,  deep,  resonant  steamboat 
whistle  penetrates  and  the  announ- 
cer's voice  comes  through  with  something 
like  this:  "Good  evening,  everyone!  This 
is  KTRH,  the  station  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Rice  Hotel,  Houston's  welcome  to 
the  world."  And  you  wonder  why  a 
steamboat  whistle  was  chosen  to  sym- 
bolize this  new  Radio  station. 

Houston,  Texas,  is  located  on  the 
famous  Ship  Channel  that  converted 
Houston  into  one  of  the  most  important 
inland  ports  of  the  world;  and  perhaps 
was  a  large  factor  in  making  Houston 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  South. 
Houston  feels  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
possible  to  hear  those  deep-throated 
steamboat  whistles  as  their  ships  plied 
the  Channel,  they  couldn't  be  so  proud 
of  their  new  population.  In  consequence, 
the  steamboat  whistle  was  selected  by 
KTRH  as   their   station   call. 

The  station  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Jesse  H.  Jones  interests,  who,  of 
course,  needs  no  introduction  to  Radio 
Digest  readers.  He  is  the  man  who 
brought  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention to  Houston,  and  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  gigantic  Sam  Houston 
Convention  Hall,  where  the  seething  po- 
litical activities  of  the  Nation's  Demo- 
crats took  place.  In  addition  to  owning 
the  R.'ce  Hotel,  he  has  erected  miles  of 
skyscrapers  in  New  York  as  well  as  in 
Houston.  In  the  days  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  Houston  was  the  capital  city 
and  the  Rice  Hotel  now  stands  on  the 
historic  spot  that  was  the  site  of  the 
capitol;  which  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from 
such  modernism  as  a  Radio  station. 


The  scene  is  laid  in  the  studios  of 
KTRH. 

You  peek  into  the  studio  and  for  a 
moment  you  believe  that  you  must  be 
transported  to  the  realms  of  Mother 
Goose  Days,  for  there  is  the  Old  Woman 
in  the  Shoe  with  so  many  children  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  But  upon 
further  investigation,  you  discover  that  it 
is  a  young  lady,  somewhere  in  her  twen- 
ties, surrounded  by  children.  She  is 
Aunt  Pat,  and  when  she  thrusts  aside 
this  role  about  the  studio,  you  find  that 
she  is  Margaret  Britton,  Assistant  Pro- 
gram Supervisor  of  KTRH. 

She  can  jump  into  a  dramatic  sketch 
and  do  exceptional  work  whether  in  char- 
acter parts  or  as  a  sweet  girl  graduate. 
In  one  play,  she  enacted  the  part  of  a 
young  girl's  mother  and  in  one  spot  where 
the  young  girl  was  supposed  to  sing  a 
love  song,  Margaret  Britton  changed  from 
the  role  of  a  stately  mother  to  sing  a 
love  song  as  a  seventeen-year-old  girl 
would  sing  it. 


Guy     Savage,    young    and     blond,     is 
known   over   the  air  as  the   "Whispering 


Steamboat  Whistle  is 
Station  Call  of  KTRH 


Tenor,"  but  around  the  studios  as  an  an- 
nouncer. Guy  conducts  all  of  the  morning 
programs  and  has  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular features  on  the  station,  during  his 
broadcast,  which  is  the  KTRH  Mothers' 
Program.  This  feature  is  dedicated  to 
"Your  Mother  and  Mine"  and  Guy  re- 
ceives a  heavy  average  of  letters  each 
day  requesting  dedications  to  mothers  or 
to  their  memory. 

An  incident  of  his  broadcast  is  the 
quarter-hour  ring  of  an  alarm  clock  with 
the  supplement  of  "Time  to  get  up,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  strain  of  "Reveille"'  as  further 
inducement  to  greet  the  sun. 

Guy  says  the  only  hard  part  about  this 
is  that  there  is  no  wide-awake  announcer 
to  persuade  him  to  get  up! 


KTRH  has  an  operatic  star  on  its 
calling  list.  One  Mary  Carson,  who  like 
a  thin  flame  shot  up  in  European  Opera 
and  expanded  into  a  resplendent  fire  of 
dramatic  ability  and  voice  perfection. 

Miss  Carson  studied  in  Milan,  Italy, 
under  several  of  the  foremost  maestros 
until  she  was  prepared  for  opera.  After 
her  debut,  she  sang  in  opera  in  all  the 
important  cities  of  Italy,  England,  France 
and  Germany,  and  at  one  time  she  was 
with  Max  Rabinoff  and  Anna  Pavlowa's 
Boston  Opera. 


The  Texas  oil  fields  have  contributed 
to  KTRH  two  harmonizers  of  the  first 
degree,  who  have  won  a  wide  following 
by  the  perfect  blend  of  their  voices. 
Sloan  and  Threadgill,  whose  names  have 
appeared  on  many  Brunswick  Phonograph 
Records,  are  the  gentlemen  in  question. 
Jerry  Sloan,  tall  and  slender,  and  Frank 
Threadgill,  not  so  tall,  are  inseparable 
friends  as  well  as  singing  partners.  If 
the  fame  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  the  Gold 
Dust  Twins  and  Check  and  Double-Check 
are  measured  by  their  devotion  as 
friends,  then  this  harmony  team  should 
be  added  to  the  list. 

Jerry  and  Frank  met  each  other  in 
1913,  and  since  that  time  have  remained 
friends  in  harmony,  both  figuratively  and 
literally.  Frank's  father  was  a  Meth- 
odist minister  and  it  was  from  him  that 
Frank  inherited  his  musical  tendencies. 

Both  of  these  boys  work  at  Baytown. 
Texas,  and  when  KTRH  programs  de- 
mand a  harmony  team  for  a  spot,  a  wire 
is  dispatched  post-haste  to  "Sloan  and 
Threadgill"  at  Baytown,  and  the  mistake 
of  addressing  them  individually  is  never 
made  by  a  wise  program  director!  Jerry 
and  Frank  sing  "Countryside  Style'' 
songs. 
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Tom  Breneman  of  KFVD 

Tom  Breneman,  who  accepts  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Tom  and  Wash  team, 
moved  from  KFVD  over  to  KFVVB  and, 
just  a  few  days  later  rushed  eastward  on 
a  wild  goose  chase  of  some  sort.  But 
back  he  came  and  began  to  do  his  two 
characters  all  over  again.  Although  some 
of  the  skits  are  available  a  la  electrical 
transcription,  Breneman  is  doing  the 
KFWB  noonday  programs  himself. 

Elsie  Taylor,  San  Diego  and  Los  An- 
geles Radio  artist,  has  joined  the  KJR 
and  Northwest  Broadcasting  System  ar- 
tists' staff.  She  will  be  heard  in  concerts 
over  KJR  regularly  hereafter.  Miss  Tay- 
lor became  known  to  California  listeners 
by  her  appearances  over  KFSD. 


Marillah  Olney  Comes 
to  KTM  from  Stage 


Marillah  Olney,  director  of  KTM's 
Little  Theatre,  Los  Angeles,  is  just  an- 
other proof  that  Radio  is  making  a  deep 
in-road  into  the  theatrical  profession,  tak- 
ing for  its  own  many  of  the  stage's  most 
talented  artists. 

Beginning  her  stage  career  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1926,  Miss  Olney  played  in  stock 
(there  until  the  summer  of  that  year  when 
(she  went  to  Los  Angeles.  She  got  the 
idea  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  business  wo- 
man, so  went  to  business  college  for  six 
months,  but  the  call  of  the  footlights  was 
too  great,  and  her  brief  quest  of  a  busi- 
ness career  ended,  and  her  stage  triumphs 
in  Los  Angeles  began.  She  has  appeared 
there  in  many  parts,  in  roles  varying  from 
that  of  the  sweet,  demure  little  home- 
body to  that  of  a  hardened  woman. 

Then  she  switched  her  allegiance.  Mar- 
illah Olney  has  been  with  KTM  since 
December,  1929.  and  her  play  productions 
over  that  station  every  Thursday  night 
are  among  the  most  popular  features  of 
that  type  on  the  Coast.  AND — Believe 
it  or  not — Marillah  Olney  is  only  22 
summers  young! 


We  have  many  women  entertainers, 
serious  and  frivolous,  but  few  women  in 
the  Radio  world  have  attained  the  heights 
that  Grace  Raine,  WLW,  Cincinnati,  as- 
sistant musical  director,  has  reached.  Be- 
sides being  in  charge  of  all  vocal  music  for 
that  station  and  WSAI,  Mrs.  Raine  con- 
ducts the  Crosley  Concert  program  fre- 
quently. Before  WSAI  was  taken  over 
by  the  owners  of  WLW,  she  was  musical 
director  of  the  former  station.  In  that 
capacity,  she  accompanied  many  orches- 


tras that  played  at  the  station,  always 
directing,  however,  from  her  seat  at  the 
piano.  For  some  time  she  has  been  study- 
ing orchestra  conducting  with  William  C. 
Stoess,  musical  director  of  the  two  sta- 
tions, who  has  turned  his  baton  over  to 
her  for  some  of  the  Sunday  night  concerts. 


Julian  C.  Riley,  KOA  traffic  manager, 
returned  from  rod  and  reel  vacation  days 
with  a  weirdly  fantastic  tale  about  catch- 
ing a  fish  with  his  hands  when  the  pole 
broke. 

Riley  later  explained  to  intimate  friends 
that,  after  all,  the  pool  was  shallow  and 
besides  the  fish  was  blind  in  the  lee-side 
eye. 

*     *     * 

We  hung  the  flag  out  down  here  in 
Radio  Digest's  offices  the  other  day,  for 
a  distinguished  visitor.  Our  caller  was 
none  other  than  Major  William  C.  Bor- 
rett,  of  Station  CHNS,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  believes  that  television  will 
remove  the  romance  from  Radio,  but 
then,  it  will  give  Canadian  listeners-in 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  gallant  gen- 
tleman in  person  as  we  did.  Mrs.  Borrett, 
who  often  appears  on  their  Women's 
Programs,  accompanied  the  Major  and 
said  that  although  New  York  and  The 
Radio  Show  were  very  exciting,  Halifax 
is  the  place  to  live. 


The  broadcast  of  the  Canadian  Mar- 
coni Company  on  October  1st,  which  was 
relayed  from  Station  2LO,  London,  Eng- 
land, employed  the  "beam"  system,  rather 
than  the  wave  system.  That  means  that 
the  broadcasting  station  across  the  ocean 
can't  send  its  message  out  in  haphazard 
fashion  and  trust  to  luck — it  must  "face" 
the  receiving  station.  The  pick-up  can 
only  be  made  by  the  station  for  which  the 
program  is  destined. 


Earl     Horter     of     WFLA,     Clearwater, 

Florida,  was  an  enthusiastic  participant 

in  outboard  motor  races 
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Goes  to  WTAM 

Vaughn  de  Leath,  the  "original  Radio 
girl",  is  at  it  again  .  .  .  that  is  to  say, 
Miss  de  Leath,  one  of  the  leading  stars 
of  the  Radio  world,  has  broken  through 
the  network  pastures  of  New  York  and 
signed  herself  for  the  winter  to  WTAM, 
Cleveland.  Inventive  as  usual,  she  is 
broadcasting  programs  of  her  own  pattern 
with  full  assurance  of  station  officials  that 
she  may  pioneer  to  her  heart's  satisfac- 
tion. 

Her  appearances  over  WTAM  do  not 
forbid  New  York  broadcasts,  and  so 
while  under  a  twenty-six  week's  contract 
with  WTAM,  in  which  she  is  heard  as  a 
featured  artist  on  evening  programs,  she 
journeys  back  and  forth  to  keep  various 
Eastern  engagements.  In  addition  to  her 
New  York  and  Connecticut  residences 
she  now  maintains  a  Cleveland  home 
along  Lake  Erie  in  the  exclusive  residen- 
tial district. 

This  former  star  of  the  Firestone  and 
other  NBC  programs  is  as  exhaustive  and 
particular  in  arranging  and  presenting  her 
broadcasts  as  a  surgeon  making  ready  for 
an  operation  of  major  importance.  The 
careful  attention  to  study  and  business 
that  has  characterized  the  career  of  Miss 
de  Leath  is  largely  responsible  in  helping 
her  to  attain  her  present  success.  Distin- 
guished as  a  Radio  artist,  she  is  also 
recognized  as  one  of  America's  leading 
women  composers  today.  Her  first  com- 
position at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  sub- 
mitted by  mail  to  a  large  publishing 
house  and  immediately  accepted  without 
the  concern  being  aware  that  the  author 
was  still  a  child.  Miss  de  Leath  has  made 
settings  for  several  extravaganzas  and  has 
written  an  Arabian  Suite,  but  likes  best 
to  do  songs  for  in  them  she  can  delight 
hearers  with  story  and  melody. 

Strangely  enough,  Miss  de  Leath.  orig- 
inator of  the  style  known  as  "crooning", 
objects  to  being  called  a  "crooner". 


Two  Real  Indians   Go 
On  Air  in  Oklahoma 


It's  a  far  cry  from  the  blood-curdling 
war  whoops  of  their  ancestors  to  the 
pleasant,  dulcet  tones  of  Wesley  Robert- 
son and  Eli  Wamego.  Where  do  they  hail 
from?  Oklahoma,  of  course  .  .  .  the  Heap 
Big  Injun  state. 

Wesley  Robertson,  who  sings  his  native 
songs  in  five  different  Indian  languages 
over  WKY,  Oklahoma  City,  is  a  half 
breed  Choctaw,  with  an  allotment  of  rich 
farm  land  that  goes  with  such  a  birth,  and 
revenue  from  said  farm  has  been  used  to 
cultivate  his  beautiful  baritone  voice. 
This  Indian  not  only  knows  how  to  dress 
in  his  native  costume,  but  wears  evening 
clothes  with  the  suavity  of  Mayor  Jimmy 
Walker.  He  does  not  smoke  or  indulge 
in  cocktails.  He  has  a  wild  sense  of 
humor;    drinks  iced   tea  with   cream   and 


Vaughn  de  Leath 


Wesley   Robertson 


no  sugar,  and  Lillian  Gish  is  his  idol  both 
personally  and  on  the  screen.  Otherwise 
he  cares  little  about   the  girls. 


Eli  Wamego.  Pottawatomie  Indian 
tenor,  has  been  featured  over  Radio  Sta- 
tion KCRC  at  Enid.  Oklahoma,  for  more 
than  a  year.  He  joined  the  staff  of  this 
station  as  a  member  of  the  "Champlain 
Indian   Service"   in   September.    1Q29. 

He  possesses  a  most  unusual  and  pleas- 
ing tenor  voice,  that  registers  perfectly 
over  the  microphone.  Mr.  Wamego  sings 
in  6  different  languages  besides  English- — 


Eli  Wamego 


German,  Italian  and  Sioux.  Ojibwa.  Potta- 
watomie, and  Chippewa  Indian  tongues — 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Haskell  Institute,  the 
largest  Indian  school  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  took  work  in  the  Fine  Arts  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
For  a  time  he  was  on  Chautauqua;  later 
he  toured  with  an  "all  Indian"  orchestra, 
in  which  he  not  only  sang,  but  played 
saxophone  and  violin. 


What  makes  the  Marylanders'  dance 
programs  so  different?  It's  the  views 
of  John  Lederer,  conductor  of  that  pop- 
ular Tuesday  evening  feature  of  Station 
WBAL.  He  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
dance  orchestra  conductors  who  believes 
that  syncopation  is  not  necessarily  jazz. 
He  claims  that  the  best  dance  music  is 
quietly  rhythmic  rather  than  no:si)y 
jazzy.  Of  course,  lots  of  dance  fiends 
would  disagree  .  .  .  but  many  listeners 
as  far  away  as  Canada  and  Cuba  like 
his  stuff.  Mr.  Lederer  is  also  a  pianist 
and  sometimes  steps  down  from  the  con- 
ductor's dais  to  broadcast  a  piano  recital 
all  "on  his  own  "  Me  was  one  of  (lie 
first  Radio  dance  orchestra  conductors  on 
the  air.     (.Picture  on  page  78  I 


Lou  Bode.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Band 
of  a  Thousand  Melodies  heard  every 
afternoon  on  an  NBC  program,  ne< 
"boarding-house  reach"  to  perform  his 
duties.  He  plays  three  instruments,  the 
saxophone,  clarinet  and  the  baritone  • 
phone  during  the  performance  and  is  kept 
very  busy  reaching  for  each. 
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We'll  *AU  Be 


ssian 


fashion   takes    a    hint    from    the    Bizarre 
Tzigany  Gypsy  ana7  the  Picturesque  Cossack 


NO,     THE     U.S.S.R. 
won't   be   in   power 
in  the  old  U.S.  this 
year.     But,    Shades 
of  the   Cossack  and  the  Russian   Gypsy 
and  perhaps  the  Samovar  Hour  over  the 
Radio !     According  to  what  we  hear  over 
the   ether,   fashions   have   certainly   gone 
Russian  with  a  vengeance  this  year.  There 
is   the   long   tunic   blouse   with   the  high 
belted  waistline  that  is  so  reminiscent  of 
the  jacket  worn  by  the  former  Czar's  wild 
horsemen.      The   long    tunic    may   be    of 
the  same  shade  as  the  full  skirt  which 
peeps  out  so  coyly  for  six  or  eight  inches 
beneath  its  hem,  or  it  may  be  of  a  con- 
trasting shade.    And  when  the  tunic  takes 
unto  itself  fur  collar  or  a  fur  band  at  the 
bottom,  it  is  ever  so  smart,  and  still  more 
really  and  truly  "Roosian". 

Another  straw  that  shows  that  the  winds 
of  fashion  blew  over  the  vicinity  of  old 
St.  Petersburg,  now  Leningrad,  is  the 
big  loose  sleeve,  caught  in  at  the  wrist 
with  gay  peasant  embroidery  or  smocking. 
It's  really  awfully  colorful,  becoming  and 
an  interesting  relief  from  the  always-the- 
same  tight  sleeves  of  the  past  few  seasons. 
Coats,  which  have  taken  on  a  flare,  use 
astrakhan  .  .  .  black,  grey  or  beige,  de- 
pending upon  the  color  of  the  fabric 
which  you  choose  .  .  .  and  usually  belt 
themselves.  With  the  high,  stand-up  col- 
lars so  many  of  them  affect,  they  look  as 
if  they  could  stand  the  rigors  of  long,  cold 
winters  in  Siberia,  but  they  are  just  too 
precious-looking  to  be  cast  to  the  wolves! 
(By  the  way,  take  heart  if  you  need  a 
new  cloth  coat  this  year.  From  several 
sources  of  information,  it  seems  that  coats 
with  fine  furs  will  be  more  reasonable 
than  ever  this  year.  After  the  market 
crash,  prices  of  raw  skins  went  way,  way 
down,  and  this  enabled  the  manufacturers 
to  use  furs  in  great  plenty  and  still  keep 
their  smart  coats  at  prices  kind-to-the 
pocketbook.) 


A, 


.BOUT  the  only  things 
not  Russian  are  hats.  No  tight,  straight 
caps  for  us.  We  wear  instead  tight  little 
"bunnits"  that  come  way,  way  down  to 
cover  those  just-a-growin'  locks  or  those 
cute  little  "buns"  and  show  all  of  our 
foreheads  except,  perhaps,  a  corner. 
But  no  matter  how  much  hat  there  is,  it 
never  is  big,  because  it  must  not  collide 
with  our  coat  collars.     If  you'll  look  at 


'By    Jeanne    duBois 


the  pretty  picture  on  our  Rotogravure 
Fashion  Page  45,  you'll  see  the  only  prop- 
er way  to  wear  these  new  hats.  You  must 
show  your  curls.  Bring  them  out  in  orderly 
little  waves  on  your  forehead  and  then 
cram  the  "bunnit"  down  in  bewitching 
fashion. 
Another  thing  which  you'll  see  on  that 


page,  although  you  catch  only 
a  glimpse  of  it,  is  the  wool 
lace  blouse  that  has  just  come 
to  the  forefront.  What  a  para- 
dox that  is — wool,  which  one  associates 
with  warmth  and  heavy  sports  clothes; 
and  lace,  which  brings  to  mind  pictures 
of  frothy  afternoon  and  evening  frocks. 
Well,  because  clever  designers  have 
evolved  this  delightful  new  fabric,  they've 
had  to  come  to  a  compromise  about  its 
use.  Blouses  and  frocks  of  this  fabric, 
because  they're  wool,  may  attend  all  but 
the  roughest  of  sports  functions.  Because 
they're  lace,  they  may  appear  at  office, 
bridge,  luncheons,  or  even  tea. 


L 


Best  &  Co. 
Black      crepe      tunic      frock      with 
crisp   grosgrain   collar. 


_F  YOU  are  looking  for  a 
practical  dress — one  that  is  actually 
very,  very  swanky-looking  and  yet  has 
almost  all  the  virtues  of  Mother's 
gabardine  which  she  turned  four  times, 
take  this  recommendation.  Buy  a  wool 
crepe  or  any  of  the  variations  of  the  thin 
wools  or  thin  tweeds  that  are  appearing 
now.  They  don't  crush,  they  are  sheerish 
and  swirl  gracefully;  they  can  approach 
the  rather  formal  afternoon  dress  if  you 
want  them  to,  with  intricacy  of  cut  and 
line;  they  are  warm  and  comfortable  but 
not  at  all  bulky.  See  the  dark  green 
marita  cloth  dress  with  the  lovely,  flat- 
tering white  vest  on  Page  45. 

Just  one  more  look  at  that  page  before 
you  lost  your  place.  Notice  carefully  that 
black  astrakhan  jacket,  because  you're 
going  to  see  a  lot  of  those  short  fur 
jackets  this  winter.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  fur  they  utilize  .  .  .  caracul,  beaver, 
lapin  (which  is  French  for  rabbit,  if  you 
don't  know  it,  but  ever  so  flattering  even 
if  it  is  inexpensive),  astrakhan  or  squirrel. 
Some  of  them  have  belts,  some  haven't, 
some  have  peplums  (those  little  flares 
from  the  waist),  and  some  are  even  so 
short  as  to  take  on  the  proportions  of  a 
bolero  jacket.  Brr!  you  say.  How 
can  I  be  expected  to  wear  one  of  those 
pretty,  but  not  very  protective  jackets 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  and  the 
wind  is  whistling  through  my  skirts? 
Here's  a  secret  .  .  .  many  of  them  are 
made  so  that  they  can  be  donned  over 
one's  winter  coat.  So  if  you're  smart 
you'll  have  one  which  can  be  used  in 
spring  and  fall  by  itself;  in  winter,  per-, 
haps,  ice-skating,  with  a  warm  skirt;  am! 
over  the   furless   coat   which  you'll   buy 
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This  Winter! 


ill  111  CS 

.Dolman   Sleeves 


.Flare    Skirts 
^tand-up    Collars 


lo  accompany  it. 

If  you're  one  of  those  fortunate  souls 
who  has  a  husband  who  insists  (at  your 
request)  on  seeing  his  wife  warmly  clad 
in  furs  so  that  she'll  not  catch  pneu- 
monia; or  if  you've  saved  up  enough 
money  for  a  brand  new  fur  coat  this 
winter,  you'll  want  to  know  all  about 
what's  what.  In  furs,  there  is  nothing 
new.  It's  the  same  old  line-up  of  flat  and 
almost  flat  furs;  caracul,  broadtail,  mink, 
nutria,  beaver,  squirrel  (that's  coming  in- 
to its  own  this  season),  lapin,  Persian 
lamb,  astrakhan,  leopard-skin  and  of 
course,  raccoon  for  young  sorority  mem- 
bers. But  be  very  careful  of  the  cut  of 
your  new  coat.  It  should  flare  ever  so 
slightly  so  as  to  suggest  the  natural  waist- 
line; whether  or  not  it  is  belted  will  de- 
pend upon  your  figure  and  the  bulkiness 
of  the  fur  you  choose.  Its  collar  should 
come  high  around  your  neck  and  fasten 
in  some  novel  way  not  quite  like  anything 
you  saw  last  season  ...  a  scarf  which 
comes  in  and  out,  a  little  rolling  collar, 
a  cape  collar  of  fur.  In  length,  it  should 
be  long  enough  to  be  one  or  two  inches 
below  your  dresses. 


B 


'Y  NOW  dress  lengths 
have  been  straightened  out  and  that  it 
has  been  a  question  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Paris  now  turns  up  her 
nose  and  says  that  her  couturiers  nev- 
er said  we  should  wear  the  wispy  un- 
even "rags"  and  the  extremely  long  day- 
time frocks  that  so  many  extremists  went 
in  for  at  first.  You  can  believe  her  or 
not,  as  you  choose,  but  dress  lengths  this 
year  look  mighty  like  the  result  of  a  firm 
stand  on  the  part  of  the  American  woman. 
This  year  one's  daytime  skirts  come 
lo  only  a  moderate  length  below  the  knee. 
Sports  dresses  can  be  an  inch  or  two  be- 
low, more  formal  frocks  four,  five  or  six, 
as  you  please. 

But — have  you  a  favorite  evening  or 
dance  frock  from  last  year?  If  you  have 
tears,  prepare  to  shed  them,  because  un- 
less you  were  very  lucky  and  extremely 
advanced,  you'll  find  it  short  compared 
to  this  year's  frocks,  no  matter  how  long 
it  seemed  last  year.  Just  put  it  on  and 
you'll  see  that  though  it  may  be  long  in 
back,  it  allows  a  good  deal  too  much  of 
your  shapely  limbs  to  be  seen  in  front. 
This  year's  dresses  are  absolutely  even 
all  around,  and  just  as  demurely  long  as 


they  can  be,  covering 
the  very  ankle!  Look 
at  the  prom  frocks  for 
young  things  and  the 
crepe  evening  gown 
on  Page  44.  Don't 
they  bear  out  these 
words?  But  perhaps 
if  you're  clever  with 
the  needle  or  know  a 
smart  little  dressmak- 
er, you  can  save  .  .  . 
not  the  day  .  .  .  but 
the  evening. 

Everything  else 
about  the  offerings  for 
Christmas  and  New 
Year  festive  gather- 
ings remains  much  as 
it  did  last  year.  Fab- 
rics are  stiff  moire  or 
taffeta,  glittering  lame 
or  gold  or  silver  cloth, 
soft  velvet,  crepe  or 
satin.  What  to  wear 
out  in  the  frosty  night 
over  these  so-long 
confections?  Any- 
thing from  a  little 
short  "bunny-wrap" 
of  white  fur  if  you're 
very  young;  to  a  so- 
phisticated, draped 
wrap  that  is  almost  as 
long  as  the  dress  it- 
self. And  anything  in 
between  is  just  as 
good,  too,  just  so  long 
as  it  is  flatteringly 
furred  and  charmingly 
feminine. 

That's  the  word  for 
these  new  things  we've  talked  about  .  .  . 
charmingly  feminine.  Remember  that 
when  you  take  that  fat  little  pocketbook 
down  to  the  stores  and  if  you  look  that 
way  when  you  "try  on"  .  .  .  don't  search 
any  further.  Take  the  article  of  clothing 
unto  your  bosom  and  keep  it.  for  you'll 
be  both  attractive  and  smart  if  vou 
do. 


JL  YJAMAS  are  still  very 
much  the  thing,  and  you  can  wear  them 
(if  you  have  nice  enough  ones)  to  make 
your  friends  envious  next  time  you  enter- 
tain at  a  bridge,  or  at  home  to  loll  around 


Best  <fi  (  ... 
Deep  Cossack  cuffs  of  black  persian  lamb,  a  frame-the-facc  collar 
ide,  wide  flare  label   this  coat   "Born   Fall    1930." 


and 


in  at  your  ease.  They  are  much  more 
inexpensive  than  they  were  at  first,  and 
if  somebody  asks  you  what  you  want  for 
Christmas,  have  some  little  bee  whisper 
in  that   person's   ear.   "py-jamas!" 

Transparent  velvet  'jamas  are  much  the 
latest  thing,  but  flat  crepe,  rayon  crepe 
and  milanese  rayon  are  just  .is  good.  You 
usually  run  across  them  in  the  shops  with 
cute  little  yoke  tops  on  the  'trous"  or 
often  they  will  tie  at  the  side  with  a  big 
bow.  Indulge  your  taste  for  wild  gypsy- 
ish  combinations  of  colors  as  freely  I  - 
you  please,  for  the  pyjamas  one  sees  com- 
bine black  and  orange,  pale  green  and 
bright  green,  and  other  color  due;- 
can't  normallv  us& 
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veliness 


The   cJftfodern    ^irl    is    Not   TKearly   as    Slack 
as     -^he     is     Painted  —  Nov     Even     As     Pink 


MAKE-UP  is  the  final  aid  to 
facial  beauty  and  its  purpose 
is  to  make  one  look  more  at- 
tractive naturally. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
younger  girls  usually  use  entirely  too 
much  make-up  and  thereby  often  make 
themselves  look  "cheap",  and  that  the 
woman  of  mature  years — the  woman  past 
her  first  youth — generally  uses  little  or 
perhaps  no  make-up  and  thus  often  looks 
faded.  Neither  extreme  is  commendable 
nor  up  to  date. 

Make-up  for  the  Young  Girl — Per- 
haps the  most  common  fault  in  selecting 
the  three  principal  items  of  make-up — 
powder,  rouge  and  lipstick — is  to  use 
something  because  you  like  the  package — 
or  because  a  friend  uses  it  or  because  it 


"By    Nell    Vinick 

CBS  Beauty  Advisor 


is  endorsed  by  your  favorite  screen  star. 
What  if  it  is?  You  may  be  an  altogether 
different  type;  you  may  have  a  different 
coloring,  a  different  personality.  In  select- 
ing make-up  the  question  is:  will  it  bring 
out  your  best  points — will  it  lend  expres- 
sion to  your  eyes — will  it  give  a  tempting 
curve  to  your  lips — or  will  it  make  them 
look  like  a  bloody  gash?  There  are  thou- 
sands of  beautiful  "extra  girls"  in  Holly- 
wood, striving  for  recognition,  who  never 
get  to  be  anything  except  "extras" — be- 
cause  they   "come   by  the   dozen"   so   to 

A  true  example  of  loveliness  and 
-wisdom  in  the  art  of  personal 
make-up.  Bcrnice  Claire, 
First    National 
Studios'  Star 


speak.  They  have  no  distinction — no  in- 
dividuality. The  ones  who  become  stars 
are  usually  featured  because  they  are  dif- 
ferent— because  each  is  a  distinct  type. 
So  if  your  eyes  are  dark,  don't  use  a  blue 
eye-shadow  even  if  blue  does  happen  to 
be  the  vogue.  Dark  eyes  can  be  made 
more  alluring  with  a  brown  eye-shadow. 
And  don't  use  cherry,  raspberry  or  any 
other  vivid  shade  of  rouge  and  lipstick  if 
you  are  the  brunette  type. 

Here  is  another  thing  to  consider,  make- 
up for  the  stage  and  for  the  screen  must 
necessarily  be  different  than  make-up  for 
personal  use.  It  must  be  applied  more 
heavily  to  give  a  natural  effect  across  the 
foot-lights  and  through  the  movie  camera, 
and  those  who  tell  you  so  are  the  biggest 
stars  of  the  stage  and  screen — some  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard  on  the  air 
with  me  last  season — and  who  will  be  on 
the  air  with  me  again  quite  soon. 
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AKE-UP  for  the  Older 
Woman — We  are  not  so  very  far  away 
from  those  days  when  any  lady  who  used 
powder  and  "paint"  was  whispered  about 
— yet  I  find  quite  a  few  of  my  Radio 
friends  of  sophisticated  years  who  are 
reluctant  to  use  any  rouge  or  lipstick — 
or  even  powder — and  consequently  they 
do  not  do  justice  to  their  appearance. 
There  are  few  skins  so  flawless — few  com- 
plexions with  enough  natural  color  in 
cheeks  and  lips — that  they  can  do  without 
the  protection  of  a  good  face  powder 
and  the  vitalizing  warmth  of  a  bit  of 
good  rouge  and  lipstick.  Since  a  bit  of 
good  rouge  will  lend  depth  to  your  eyes 
and  expression  to  your  lips  and  emphasize 
the  beauty  which  is  truly  yours,  why  not 
use  it?  No  woman  is  condemned  now 
for  vanity — for  beautifying  herself.  She 
is  really  under  an  obligation  to  do  so — - 
society  requires  that  she  improve  her 
{Continued  on  page  121) 


(Editor's  Note) — Miss  Vinick  is  among  the 
foremost  recognized  authorities  on  cosmetics 
and  beauty-care.  Her  help  on  your  personal 
beauty  problems  is  now  available  to  our 
readers.  Address  her  at  130  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  enclosing  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope   and   she   will   reply    confidentially. 
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f  i/uility  Motfi ,  I ■■'!. 


Catherine 
Adams 


Ida   Bailey   Allen   Talks   "Turkey" 


A  CONVERSA- 
TION I  had  re- 
cently with  a 
charming  old 
lady,  set  me  to  thinking 
about  our  modern  way  of 
celebrating  Thanksgiving. 

"No,  my  dear,  Thanks- 
giving is  not  what  it  was 
in  my  day.  Why,  I  re- 
member cooking  three  big 
turkeys  once,  and  I  fixed 
a  gallon  of  cranberry 
sauce,  and  twelve  pump- 
kin pies.  Oh,  we  had  a 
marvelous  feast." 

"Well,"  I  said  to  her,  "if 
that  is  what  you  mean,  I 
guess  Thanksgiving  is  not 
what  it  once  was.  But 
don't  you  think  the  mod- 
ern way  of  celebrating  the 
occasion  might  be  just  as 
good  as  the  old?" 

"It's  a  disgrace,"  she 
said.  "You  never  serve 
more  than  you  would  for  a 
pood  Sunday  dinner.  That's 
no  way  to  celebrate 
Thanksgiving!  You  should 
have  heaps  and  heaps  of 
food.  Of  course,  you  can't 
eat  it  all,  but  it  looks  right 
nice — and  it's  proper." 


Photo  Courtesy  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 


Thanksgiving  Dinner  Menu 

Mixed    Fruit    in    Apple    Cups 

Pimiento  Bisque  Toasted  Crackers 

Sweetbreads   and   Mushrooms   in   Potato  Cases 

Roast    Turkey    Stuffed    with    Oyster    Dressing 

Mashed    Turnips  Baked    Tomatoes 

Cranberry    Sauce  Celery  Olives 

Endive  with   Roquefort   Dressing 

Thanksgiving   Pudding  with    Hard   Sauce 

Nuts  Fruit 

Cider  Coffee 

All  measurements   are   level.     Recipes    proportioned   to   serve  six. 


2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
2  cups  milk 


Pimento  Bisque 

2  cups  white  stock 

1  small  can  pimicntoes 

Few  drops  onion  juice 


Ww  drops  tabasco  sauce 
l  teaspoon  salt 
'/8  teaspoon  peppei 


Melt  the  butter;  add  the  flour;   and  blend.       Gradually  add   the    Mml;   and 
stir  until   the  mixture   thickens.      Add    the  milk.      Put   the   pimentoes   through 
a  fine  sieve;   and   add   to  the  sauce   together   with   the    seasonings.     Serve   in 
cream   soup   bowls;    and    garnish    with    whipped    cream.      Serves    six. 


3Vi  cups  flour 
l  teaspoon  ground 

cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  ground 

C l0V(S 

V2  teaspoon  salt 
%  teaspoon  soda 


Thanksgiving   ruckling 

2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

V2  CUP  chopped  walnut 

III!   .IIS 

V/.t  cups  chopped 
raisins 

3  cups  currants 

V2  cup  chopped  li.rs 


i  tip  chopped  can- 
died orange  rind 
1 2  cup  molasses 

Vl  CUp  sugar 
';i  cup  melted  short- 
ening 
1    cup   sour   milk.    1    egg 


Sift  the  dry  ingredients  togethei  and  add  the  nuts  and  fruit.  Mix  the 
molasses,  sugar,  milk,  and  egg  togethei  .  and  combine  with  the  lust  mixture. 
Transfer  to  an  oiled  and  Hound  mould  01  several  sm.ill  moulds,  .md  steam 
an   hour  lot  individual   moulds,   three   and   a   hall   hours   foi   a   large  mould. 

Sn\i    A  ah    hard    snore. 


It  seemed  to  me  from 
what  she  said  that  there 
must  have  been  consider- 
able waste  in  her  method, 
and  there  might  be  some 
reasons  for  the  change 
modern  women  had  ef- 
fected. And  so  I  decided 
I  would  find  out  what  they 
were  from  one  who  would 
really  know.  I  would  in- 
terview Ida  Bailey  Allen. 
President  of  the  National 
Radio  Home-Makers  Club, 
who  talks  over  the  Radio 
to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  every  week. 

"Why  of  course  things 
have  changed."  said  Mrs. 
Allen  in  answer  to  my 
first  question.  "Things 
have  changed  radically. 
And  I'm  glad  they  have. 
Women  used  to  spend  so 
much  time  preparing  huge 
quantities  of  food  for 
Thanksgiving  that  they 
never  hatl  any  enjoyment 
themselves;  and  often  they 
lost  the  rial  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  But  I'm  sure 
modern  home-makers  still 
celebrate  Thanksgiving — 
they     just     express     their 
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gratitude  differently — the  spirit  is  the  same. 

"Don't  you  think  that  the  proper  setting 
of  a  table  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
spirit  of  Thanksgiving?"  I  asked. 

"Yes  it  has,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  few  directions:  When  serving  with  one 
maid,  put  a  dinner  or  service  plate  on  for 
each  person,  in  the  center  of  the  space  al- 
lowed to  them.  Arrange  the  forks  needed 
for  the  meal  in  their  order  of  use  from  left 
to  right,  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  plate; 
put  the  spoons  and  knives  in  their  order 
of  use,  from  right  to  left,  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  plate — placing  them  all 
within  a  half  inch  of  the  edge  of  the 
table.  Put  the  water  glass  or  goblet  at 
the  tip  of  the  knife,  the  bread  and  butter 
plate  at  the  tip  of  the  fork,  with  the 
bread  and  butter  spreader  placed  across 
the  lower  edge  horizontally.  Put  the 
napkin  at  the  left;  if  it  is  a  large  dinner 
napkin,  and  it  should  be,  fold  it  over  into 
oblong  shape.  Allow  a  set  of  salts  and 
peppers  for  each  two  persons,  or  for  more 
formal  service,  allow  a  set  apiece,  using 
individual  size. 


Wh 


'HEN  the  meal  is  an- 
nounced, whether  for  home  or  company 
service,  the  water  glasses  should  be  filled, 
and  the  ball  or  tube  of  butter  should  be  on 
each  bread  and  butter  plate  with  the  bread 
or  crackers  needed  for  the  first  course. 

"The  appetizer,  if  cold,  should 
be  already  served  on  a  small 
plate  set  on  the  service  plate. 
If  the  appetizer  is  hot,  it  is 
placed  after  the  guests  have  been 
seated.  Soup  is  always  served 
from  the  pantry.  The  turkey  is 
usually  carved  by  the  host,  the 
waitress  standing  at  the  left  tak- 
ing the  plates.  When  the  turkey 
has  been  apportioned,  she  then 
passes  the  vegetables,  either  in 
a  double  compartment  vegetable 
dish  or  separately.  Whenever 
passing  any  food,  a  folded  nap- 
kin should  be  between  her  hand 
and  the  dish.  The  dish  should 
be  held  at  a  height  convenient 
for  the  guests  to  help  them- 
selves. For  small  articles,  as 
cream  and  sugar,  a  little  tray 
may  be  used,  but  a  doily  should 
be  placed  on  it,  so  that  the  dishes 
cannot  slide  around. 

"Serve  to  the  left,"  Mrs.  Allen 
continued.  "When  foods  are  to 
be  passed,  as  a  plate  with  turkey 
or  salad,  it  may  be  either  from 
the  left  or  right  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  guest. 
If  two  guests  are  sitting  side  by 
side  and  are  talking,  for  in- 
stance, leaning  toward  each 
other,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
place  a  salad  at  the  left  of  one 
and  the  right  of  the  other  to 
avoid   interruption. 

"The  waitress  should  replen- 
ish the  butter  and  water  without 
being  reminded  to  do  it.    A  good 


waitress  need  not  be  told  anything  by  the 
hostess  during  the  service  of  a  meal.  She 
should  watch  to  see  what  is  needed,  and 
when  guests  have  finished  any  course,  she 
should  clear  the  table  and  serve  the  next 
course.  A  side  or  serving  table,  on  which 
can  be  put  extra  water,  butter,  relishes, 
and  food  for  succeeding  courses,  will  save 
many  trips  to  the  kitchen  or  pantry."  With 
one  of  her  characteristic  gestures,  Mrs. 
Allen  finished. 

"But  the  decorations!  How  about 
those?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  Joan  Barrett,  our  Interior  Dec- 
orator, has  corking  ideas.  Go  down  there 
and  ask  her  for  them." 

I  dropped  into  Miss  Barrett's  cheerful 
office  and  asked  her  what  she  considered 
of  prime  importance  in  Thanksgiving  table 
decoration.  She  replied  without  hesita- 
tion, "Cranberry  sauce." 

Then  she  explained  that  at  the  home 
where  she  has  visited  for  twenty-two 
Thanksgivings,  the  hostess  one  year  for- 
got to  put  the  cranberry  sauce  on  the 
table — an  oversight  which  apparently 
made  Miss  Barrett  miserable.     She  hated 
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Thanksgiving   Supper    Menu 

Toasted   Giblet   and   Bacon  Sandwiches 

Cabbage  and  Pineapple  Salad  Cheese  Crackers 

Peanut   Brittle   Mousse  Cookies 

Tea 

All  measurements  are  level.    Recipes  proportioned  to  serve  six. 

Cabbage  and  Pineapple  Salad 

2  cups  canned,  2  cups  finely  '/i  cup  sour  cream 

drained,   shredded       shredded  white  juice  Vi  lemon 

pineapple  cabbage  x/2  teaspoon  salt 

Vs  teaspoon   peppet 

Combine   the   cabbage    and   pineapple ;    and   marinated   with 
the  scur  cream,   lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper,  mixed  together. 
Serve  in  nests  of  lettuce. 

Peanut    Brittle    Mousse 

54  pound  peanut  2  tablespoons     pow-  V2  teaspoon  vanilla 

brittle  dered  sugar  Grated  rind  V2 

1  pint  heavy  cream       1  teaspoon  gelatin  orange 

Crush  the  peanut  brittle  by  putting  through  the  food  chop- 
per ;  and  add  the  orange  rind,  sugar,  and  vanilla.  Soak  the 
gelatin  in  one  tablespoon  cold  water ;  then  melt  over  steam. 
Combine  with  the  cream,  whipped  stiff.  Fold  into  the  first 
mixture;  and  transfer  to  a  mould.  Pack  in  equal  parts  ice 
and  salt ;  and  bury  for  three  hours ;  or  freeze  in  an  electrical 
refrigerator. 

Toasted  Giblet  and  Bacon  Sandwiches 


to  embarrass  her  hostess  by  asking  for 
the  missing  dish,  which  might,  she  rea- 
soned, have  met  with  an  accident  in  the 
kitchen.  Nor  could  she  very  well  leave 
the  table  to  ransack  the  refrigerator. 
Searching  for  a  means  of  introducing  the 
subject,  Miss  Barrett  began  detailing  the 
story  of  a  Thanksgiving  comic  strip  she 
had  noted  in  the  paper,  emphasizing  the 
food  angle,  especially  the  cranberry  sauce. 
With  a  shriek  that  echoed  through  the 
dining  room,  the  hostess  jumped  up  and 
ran  to  the  pantry,  where  the  dish  had 
been  since  its  preparation  the  day  before, 
and  with  profuse  apologies  for  the  over- 
sight, brought  it  to  the  feast.  Since  then, 
the  Thanksgiving  table  has  each  year  held 
two  bowls  of  cranberry  sauce,  one  for 
the  guests  at  large,  the  other  for  Miss 
Barrett. 

"Seriously  though,"  Miss  Barrett  said, 
"I  have  one  very  strong  opinion  about 
Thanksgiving  table  decorations.  I  think 
that  they  should  be  dignified.  Crepe 
paper  strips,  Jack  o'lanterns,  orange  and 
black  paper  caps  and  the  like  are  per- 
fectly appropriate  for  Hallowe'en.  But 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  if  it  is  of  the  tradi- 
tional sort,  is  a  more  solemn  feast.  Hap 
py,  yes.    But  never  frivolous." 

"Could    you    suggest    a    few    such   pi 
rangements?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  Miss  Barrett  replied,  "al 

though   I   do   think   that   settings   should 

vary  to   suit  the  hostess'  linen, 

silver,    and    glassware,    and    the 

size  of  the  table. 

"One  of  the  most  effective 
treatments  I  have  seen  was  ar- 
ranged upon  a  large,  oval  table, 
spread  with  a  green  tinted  damask 
cloth.  The  centerpiece  consisted 
of  a  graceful,  opaque  black  glass 
bowl  with  solid,  ear-like  handles 
projecting  at  each  side.  This 
was  heaped  with  vivid  green  and 
purple  grapes.  Somewhere  the 
hostess  had  procured  a  twining 
spray  of  grape  leaves  that  she 
hung  from  one  side.  This  she 
balanced  by  placing  a  small,  well 
shaped  bunch  of  grapes  on  the 
green  cloth  at  the  base  of  the 
bowl.  Four  tall,  bright  silver 
candlesticks,  with  concord  pur- 
ple candles  flanked  this  group. 
Gleaming  silverware,  black  glass 
service  plates,  and  crystal  gob- 
lets with  black  bases  completed 
a  study  at  once  chaste  and 
forceful. 


Mayonnaise  to  blend 

mixture 
V4  head  sfi  tedded 

lettuce 


1  cup  cooked  minced  6  slices  chopped 

chicken  giblets  crisp  cooked  bacor. 

V2  CUP  finely  diced  Va  teaspoon  salt 

celery  Hot  buttered  toast 

Combine  the  chicken  giblets,   bacon,   celery,   and  salt;   and 
blend  with   the  mayonnaise.     Spread  on  slices  of  hot  buttered 
toast ;  place  shredded   lettuce  on  each  ;   and  cover  with  a  sec- 
ond slice  of  toast.     Serve  hot. 


Wr. 


TTH  a  white 
cloth  you  might  use  old  English 
china.  The  sort  that  pictures 
pastoral  scenes  in  green  on  an 
ivory  background  is  newly  popu- 
lar. With  this  pale  green  bub- 
bled glassware,  a  centerpiece  of 
any  old-fashioned  flowers  that 
can  be  obtained,  such  as,  del- 
phinium, painted  daisy,  colum- 
bine, asters,  and  baby's  breath, 
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arranged  in  a  green  bowl  would  be  effec- 
tive. 

"My  own  ideal  for  a  Thanksgiving  table," 
continued  Miss  Barrett,  "would  be  the  sort 
which  the  pilgrims  probably  used;  a  crude 
pine,  trestle  table,  either  bare  or  covered 
by  a  handwoven  red  and  white  cloth  pew- 
ter utensils  and  wooden  dishes.  The  food 
would  probably  serve  as  the  only  decora- 
tion. I'd  have  the  traditional  sort;  a 
huge  browned  turkey;  bowls  piled  high 
with  maize,  potatoes,  creamed  onions,  and 
squash,  two  kinds  of  pie  and — cranberry 
sauce." 


'Wn, 


HAT  is  new  in  the 
way  of  dinner  cloths?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  the  question  that  ran  through 
my  head  recently  as  I  hunted  through 
several  of  the  New  York  shops,"  Miss 
Cornell  replied.  "I  had  half  expected  to 
find  something  startling  and  bizarre  in 
design  or  color.  But  apparently,  the  ex- 
otic and  unusual  is  no  longer  in  favor. 
Instead,  I  found  prominently  displayed 
most  exquisite  examples  of  fine  linens, 
embroidered  or  trimmed  with  beautiful 
bits  of  lace. 

"My  choice  was  a  handsome  cloth, 
made  from  the  most  delicate  quality  of 
Irish  linen,  the  threads  so  firmly  and 
closely  woven  that  it  lay  like  a  smooth 
mirror  on  the  table.  Rectangular  in 
shape,  the  edge  was  bordered  by  a  deep 
band  of  hand-made  filet  lace.  At  the 
corners  and  along  the  sides  the  linen  had 
been  cut  away  and  heavy  lace  represent- 
ing baskets  of  flowers  and  fruit  had  been 
set  in.  These  motifs  in  turn  were  em- 
phasized and  adorned  by  graceful  sprays 
of  embroidery  and  small  curves  of  cut- 
work. 

"Conservative  in  effect,  beautifully 
executed,  this  cloth  would  form  a  rich 
background  for  the  silver  and  china  of 
any  formal  dinner." 

I  left  Miss  Cornell  to  go  down  to  the 
Kitchen-Laboratory  of  the  National 
Radio  Home-Makers  Club  and  watch  Miss 
Grace  White,  Club  Dietitian,  beginning 
preparations  for  Thanksgiving.  She  was 
making  out  a  menu  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  and  one  for  Thanksgiving  supper. 
She  gave  me  both,  and  I  came  away  forti- 
fied against  all  questions  that  anyone  can 
ask  about  how  the  modern  home-maker 
will  celebrate  the  original  American  holi- 
day this  year. 

*     *     * 


A, 


_ND  while  the  turkey  is 
steaming  away  in  the  oven  and  the  cran- 
berry sauce  is  set  out  to  cool,  there  is  a 
mysterious  shuffling  in  the  garret — sup- 
pressed laughter — gasps  of  excitement — 
clapping  of  hands.  What  is  happening? 
Although  roast  turkey,  cranberry  sauce 
and  plum  puddings  are  very  important  in 
Johnny's  and  Mary's  Thanksgiving  Day, 
their  crowning  glory  is  dressing  up  like 
grown  folks.  Father's  suspenders  myste- 
riously disappear,  mother's  Sunday  dress 
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Three    Generations    gather    at    the    bountifully    set    Thanksgiving     board. 


is  missing  and  big  sister's  best  pocketbook 
suddenly  develops  legs. 

And  hearing  great  shrieks  of  glee,  the 
family  put  their  heads  out  of  the  window 
only  to  find  the  younger  generation, 
wrapped  up  in  the  family's  best  and  parad- 
ing themselves  along  the  avenue  in  ele- 
gant style. 

There  is  Suzy  with  the  rim  of  her 
mother's  hat  flapping  against  her  freckled 
nose  as  she  is  making  vain  efforts  to  hold 
up  the  folds  of  the  wide  dress  to  keep 
from  tripping  the  hundred  and  fifty-first 
time. 

Then  follows  Timothy,  Jr.,  rigged  up 
in  a  harlequin's  outfit  that  bespeaks  the 
ingenuity  possible  at  a  dozen  years.  How 
he  rigged  up  the  costume  remains  a  mys- 
tery forever  to  Time's  family,  but  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  clown's  suit.  Of 
course,  Sister  will  find  next  summer  that 
her  white  Sunday  dress  is  off  its  hanger 
and  she  will  be  deceived  into  believing 
that  she  left  it  at  the  seashore,  quite  for- 
getting that  Tim's  Thanksgiving  disguise 
conveyed  to  her  a  resemblance  to  some- 
thing faintly  familiar  to- her. 

Such  an  array  of  patches,  costumes  and 
designs  would  stagger  any  style  specialist. 
And  they  topple  over  one  another  in  a 
splash  of  colors  and  get  up  again  with  a 
surprising  poise  and  self-possession. 

And  here  comes  Fido,  barking  away  in 
his  greatest  of  holiday  spirits,  and  rushing 
merrily  against  a  mass  of  colored  petti- 
coats only  to  have  this  avalanche  fall  over 
him;  and  tugging  at  Mary's  ruffled  pan- 
taloons and  tearing  off  its  lace  edges 

What  has  your  garret  to  yield  to  the 
curious  youngsters?  Already  they  may  be 
half  bent  over  old  trunks  chuckful  of 
cherished  memories.  At  this  moment  Mar- 


gie may  be  half  buried  in  a  pile  of  stuffs 
which  she  has  taken  out  from  one  of  the 
old  trunks  and  opening  and  shutting  the 
faded  pink  parasol  with  its  rows  of  ruffled 
edges,  with  Buzzie,  the  cat  and  her  family 
of  well-cleaned  kittens  staring  with  open- 
eyed  wonder  at  this  modern  spectacle. 

And  if  there  are  no  garrets,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  smallest  corner  of  the  house 
even  though  it  be  a  tiny  cupboard  will 
contain  a  mountain  of  ecstasies  for  the 
children. 

A  cartoon  of  several  years  ago  comes 
to  mind  of  two  little  boys  on  the  street 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  one,  dressed 
up  in  Daddy's  clothes  with  the  legs  of  the 
trousers  trailing  behind  him  and  the  coat- 
tails  reaching  the  ground;  the  other  boy, 
dressed  up  in  his  brand  new  outfit,  beiiu 
helped  into  the  great  big  automobile  by 
his  nurse  maid.  Each  boy  looked  at  the 
other  wistfully. 

But  it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that 
the  little  masquerader  was  infinitely  hap- 
pier that  day  than  the  little  rich  boy. 
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.HE  roast  turkey,  the 
cranberry  sauce  and  puddings  are  import- 
ant for  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  if  the 
Maries  and  Johnnies  and  Suzies  and 
Sadies,  especially  those  of  the  city,  could 
not  masquerade,  it  jes'  wouldna  be 
Thanksgivin'  for  'em. 

Feed  the  children  up  on  brown  roasl 
turkey,  stuffed  with  bread  crumbs  and 
oysters,  on  the  cranberry  sauce,  the  salad 
and  olives  and  all  the  varied  trimmin's 
that  go  with  a  grand  and  glorious  Thanks- 
giving dinner;  but  don't  forget  that  they 
need  the  fun  of  masqueradin'  as  well  as 
the  pleasures  of  the  festive  board. 
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iRE     men     coming    into 
their  dietetical  own? 

For  the  first  time  in 
"the  history  of  Radio 
the  masculine  palate  is  being 
catered  to  from  the  viewpoint 
of  actual  masculine  taste. 
Every  Friday  morning  at  9:45 
during  the  Hecker  program, 
"Care  and  Feeding  of  Men" 
over  WABC  and  a  special  net- 
work, Dad  Dailey  advises 
housewives  on  the  plain  menus 
their  husbands  most  enjoy. 

During  a  long  period  of  time, 
in  the  interest  of  his  brothers 
and  their  long  neglected  desires 
for  certain  dishes,  Dad  made  a 
study  of  this  subject,  eating  in 
restaurants  and  dining  clubs 
which  exclude  women  patrons, 
ferreting  out  masculine  prefer- 
ences, cajoling  the  cooks  into 
revealing  the  secrets  of  their 
preparations  and  then  probably 
in  the  quiet  of  his  home  con- 
cocting these  tempting  delica- 
cies. One  can  imagine  Dad 
stirring  the  ingredients  in  a 
variety  of  pans,  and  sniffing  at 
this  and  tasting  of  that. 

Some  two  years  ago  Dad 
Dailey  got  to  playing  around 
with  a  manuscript  that  he 
called  Dad  Dailey's  cook  book 
and  which,  he  insists,  contains 
many  helpful  hints  on  the  care 
and  feeding  of  men.  It  also 
lists  about  one  hundred  mas- 
culine menus  for  these  virile 
creatures. 

He  dedicated  this  literary 
effort  to  the  millions  of  men 
who  have  been  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  the  feminine  view- 
point. In  its  foreword  the 
writer  states  that  he  has  but 
one  ambition  in  life  and  that 
is  to  answer  the  questions 
which  millions  of  women  put  to  their 
husbands  every  morning,  "What  would 
you  like  for  dinner  tonight,  my  dear" — 
a  question  which  ordinarily  elicits  an 
incoherent,  unsatisfactory  grunt,  or  a 
carefree  "Oh,  I  don't  care,  any  old  thing 
will  suit  me",  and  then  the  "any  old 
thing"  would  turn  out  to  be  last  Sunday's 
roast  beef  in  disguise,  or  the  leg  of  lamb 
incognito. 

While  the  manuscript  of  this  some-day- 
to-be-famous  cook  book  was  in  the  mak- 
ing, Dad  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying 
his  message  to  the  women  of  the  land 
over  the  Radio.  With  the  advertising 
instinct  that  motivates  his  every  thought, 
he  said  to  himself,  "Why  not  make  this 
a  commercial  Radio  program?" 

In   July   of    1929,    Dad    Dailey   broke 
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Dad  Dailey  answers  the  Eternal 

Feminine,   "What  shall  I  have 

for   Dinner?" 


loose  on  the  air  at  Station  WODA  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.  The  results  of  his  broad- 
cast proved  interesting  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  was  flooded  with  letters  from 
women  who  were  interested  in  keeping 
their  husbands  at  the  home  table.  He 
gave  menus  that  erased  the  furrows  in  the 
feminine  brow,  and  his  listeners  applauded 
him  for  standing  alone  midst  the  mighty 
army  of  feminine  broadcasters  on  food. 

That  is  why  Dad  Dailey  and  his  new 
line  of  chow  chatter  is  booked  for  a 
lengthy  stay  on  a  split  network  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  every 
Friday  morning  at  9:45.  This  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  millers  of  Hecker's 
flour. 

Dad  receives  in  his  voluminous  mail 
letter   after   letter   requesting   recipes   of 


Dad    Dailey,   Known    to   Radio 
pioneers     as     One     Bulb     Bill. 


the  many  oven  delicacies  which 
he  now  includes  in  his  menus 
for  men.  And  it  seems  fair  to 
predict  that  Dad  is  going  to 
shame  many  women  back  into 
the  old-fashioned  occupation 
of  home  baking,  for  Dad  is 
telling  the  wives  that  nothing 
will  give  greater  delight  to  men, 
husbands  in  particular,  than  a 
batch  of  hot  rolls  or  biscuits 
for  dinner,  and  that  every  big- 
hearted  woman  in  his  audience 
need  only  try  it  to  prove  it. 

So  if  any  husbands  who 
have  long  been  patient  in  en- 
during the  wares  of  the  deli- 
catessen shop  will  ask  their 
wives  to  tune  in  on  this  pro- 
gram, they  may  find  a  radical 
change  in  the  next  dinner  at 
home. 

One  of  the  courses  might 
even  be  ham  baked  in  milk 
which  is  one  of  Dad's  latest 
creations. 

Dad  Dailey  is  really  Wm. 
J.  E.  Dailey  who  for  many 
years  has  been  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  advertising  agency 
business. 

Seven  years  ago  Bill,  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  built — 
that  is  his  wife  built — a  one- 
tube  Radio  set.  In  those  pi- 
oneer days  of  Radio,  Bill  would 
go  to  his  office  after  listening 
in  most  of  the  night  on  nearby 
and  distant  stations  and  dic- 
tate to  his  secretary  his  im- 
pressions of  the  Radio  pro- 
grams. These  impressions  final- 
ly developed  into  full-grown 
comments  which  found  their 
way  into  the  columns  of  one 
of  New  York's  leading  news- 
papers. And  so  he  became 
known  to  the  pioneers  of  Radio 
as  One  Bulb  Bill.  He  claims 
credit  to  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing America's  first  Radio  columnist,  and 
so  far  there  have  been  no  other  claimants 
to  this  honorable  title. 

And  now  Dad  Dailey  stands  alone  on 
the  battlefield,  engaged  in  a  single-handed 
warfare  in  bringing  men  back  into  their 
dietetical  own  and  in  placing  the  sovereign 
crown  again  on  the  home-made  biscuit's 
brow. 

"What  will  you  have  for  dinner,  my 
dear?" 

"Nightingales  tongues  trimmed  with 
Queen  Bee's  honey  and  scalloped  with 
fresh  cut  orchids." 
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ITH  Dad  Dailey's  in- 
terpretation she  will  now  know  exactly 
what  that  means. 


<M AKJ2-UT  for 

>£>  Sy  Betty    McGee  \^J 
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ORRORS!"  ex- 
claimed Betty 
McLean  one 
night  in  early 
September  in  the  studios 
of  WMAQ  and  its  atten- 
dant television  station, 
W9XAP,  Chicago.  "How 
can  I  ever  go  through 
with  my  act  like  this?" 
Small  wonder  that  Betty 
was  distraught.  There  in 
the  mirror  she  saw  that 
her  usually  creamy  skin 
had  taken  on  a  pale  green- 
ish brown  hue,  her  nose 
was  actually  shiny,  and 
her  lips  were  unmistak- 
ably, hideously  green! 

And  that,  my  dears, 
was  the  fate  of  all  who 
would  appear  beautiful — ■ 
that  is,  those  who  would 
appear  beautiful  in  tele- 
vision receiving  sets  all 
of  two  months  ago.  No, 
fortunately,  it  was  not  a 
chemical  change  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Merely  a  unique  type  of  make- 
up which  television  brought  into  being. 
During  the  past  two  months,  however, 
new  preparations  have  been  made  which 
are  not  a  whit  less  unique  but  more  in 
keeping  with  the  usual  standards  of  hu- 
man, especially  feminine,  beauty.  But 
more  of  that  anon. 
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.0  RETURN  to  the  plight 
of  Betty  McLean.  We  were  speaking  of 
the  night  of  her  first  appearance  on  a 
synchronized  Radio-television  broadcast 
through  WMAQ  and  W9XAP.  Of  course 
this  was  not  the  first  time  Betty  had  had 
the  horrid  stuff  on  her  face.  Not  at  all. 
She  had  endured  it  many  times  when  she 
had  been  a  subject  for  make-up  experi- 
ment. But  it  was  one  thing  to  have 
various  peculiar  colors  dabbed  on  one's 
face  for  purely  "experimental  purposes" 
and  quite  another  to  be  nonchalant  in 
the  face  of  an  audience,  though  unseen. 


John  Gihon,  production  manager  of 
WMAQ  and  W9XAP,  makes  up  Dorothy 
Drum  of  "Artists  and  Models"  for  tele- 
vision. First  a  base  of  grease  paint  in  a 
warm,  deep  ivory  tint,  spread  out  over 
the  face.  Then  brown  eye-pencil.  Last 
.  .  .  imagine  it  .  .  .  chocolate-brown  for 
lips  I 


knowing  that  your  looks  would  put  a 
circus  freak  to  shame.  Betty  confessed 
afterwards  that  she  had  had  no  idea  that 
she  would  feel  so,  oh.  so — sea-sick. 
Something  psychological  about  the  green 
probably.  Of  course  it  only  lasted  a 
minute,  and  then  she  remembered  how  >ln- 
would  appear  on  the  screen  in  soft  sepia 
tones. 

Betty's  experience  is  probably  typical 
of  the  effect  of  the  green  make-up  on  the 
average  entertainer.  Temporarily,  at 
least,  it  is  poise  destroying.  I  visited  the 
W9XAP  dressing  rooms  when  five  or  six 
Radio    entertainers    and    show-girls    were 
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making-up  for  a  tele- 
vision try-out.  They 
dabbed  the  green  pain' 
on  daintily,  surveyed 
themselves  in  the 
mirror  distastefully,  and 
sat  around  self-conscious- 
ly awaiting  try-out.  Not 
until  they  had  applied  the 
good  old  red  and  white 
paint  where  it  belonged 
did  they  become  their 
usual  vivacious  selves  .  .  . 
True  enough  that  the 
girls  don't  like  it.  but  ask 
any  woman  if  some  make- 
up isn't  better  than  none, 
and  you'll  have  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  make- 
up for  television  will  last. 
When  the  directors  of 
WMAQ  turned  to  tele- 
vision they  discovered,  as 
have  many  others,  that 
television  often  does 
strange  things  to  the  hu- 
man face.  Primarily,  the 
great  difficulty  is  that  the 
features  are  apt  to  appear  blurred  through 
television.  In  experiments  it  was  dis- 
covered that  sometimes  a  nose  was  com- 
pletely lost,  and  we'll  all  admit  that  a 
face  without  a  nose  is  not  a  thins  ot 
beauty;  sometimes  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
have  failed  away  into  almost  no  eyes  at 
all:  sometimes  the  outline  of  the  whole 
face  was  indistinct. 

J.  HEX  the  production 
manager,  John  Gihon.  and  the  casting 
director.  Vinton  Haworth.  put  their  heads 
together  and  said.  "Let's  do  something 
about  this.  The  whole  thing  is  in  an 
experimental  stage.  Why  not  experiment 
with  make-up?"  And  they  began  then 
experiments  in  earnest.  A  number  ol 
make-up  experts  were  called  in  and  Davis 
Factor,  who  is  said  to  be  the  fore- 
make-up  authority  in  Hollywood,  tore 
himself  away  from  the  movie  stars 
study  the  problem  of  television  make 
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Jean  East  and  Carol  Lynn,  the  Honey 
Girls,  appear  over  WIBO  and  W9XAQ. 
Imagine  these  darlings  daubed  with  green! 


He  began  with  powders,  running  the 
r^amut  of  shades  and  textures  from  the 
thinnest  white  to  the  deepest,  heaviest 
ochre.  His  conclusion  was  that  powder 
was  definitely  out  since  it  produces  a  too 
dry  and  flaky  surface.  After  trying  seven 
different  kinds  of  grease  paint  he  dis- 
covered one  that  produced  very  satis- 
factory results.  It  was  a  light  brown 
with  a  green  cast  and  one  that  did  not 
create  too  decided  high  lights. 

"The  whole  problem  of  television 
make-up  is  a  red  washout,"  explained  Mr. 
Factor.  "Television  takes  the  natural 
red  from  the  skin,  changing  it  into  black. 
Therefore  the  idea  is  to  cover  up  all  reds. 
The  grease  paint  acts  as  a  mask,  com- 
pletely covering  the  face." 
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HEN  Mr.  Factor  hit 
upon  green  as  the  ideal  color  to  super- 
impose on  ruby  lips  he  levelled  quite  a 
blow  at  feminine  vanity.  However,  when 
he  returned  to  Hollywood  to  put  his 
chemists  to  work  on  some  new  prepara- 
tions for  television  he  took  into  account 
this  weakness  usually  accredited  to  the 
female  sex.  The  new  make-up  evolved 
is  a  grease  paint  of  a  warm,  deep  ivory 
tint — this  for  women.  That  for  men  is 
two  or  three  shades  darker,  running  into 
the  browns.  There  is,  too.  another  dark 
shade  which  is  used  to  bring  high  lights 
where  they  are  needed,  as  for  instance, 
around  the  nose.  For  the  lips  he  created 
a  nice  chocolate  brown  paint  which  is,  to 
the  unaccustomed  eye,  hardly  alluring 
but  far  more  pleasing  than  the  former 
green. 

Now   as   to   the   application.     It   takes 
about    an    hour    to    apply    the    make-up 


properly.  First  you  put  on 
a  base  of  the  panchromatic 
grease  paint — a  little  dab  on 
the  cheeks,  the  nose,  the 
forehead  and  chin.  (And 
by  the  way,  girls,  the  paint 
that  the  men  use  is  a  far 
nicer  color  than  that  for  the 
women.)  You  spread  this 
coat  out  over  the  face  with 
plain,  unadulterated  water 
—  always  moving  your 
hands  in  the  same  direction. 
This  is  a  half-hour  job  in 
itself.  The  base  must  be 
very  smooth,  very  even  and 
very  thin.  On  some  faces 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  use  high 
lights  on  the  nose,  gradually 
darkening  the  color  as  you 
reach  the  outer  cheeks.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  possible 
"loss"  of  a  nose  too  small  to 
take  distinctly. 

After  this  is  done,  you 
line  your  eyes  slightly,  ac- 
cording to  individual  re- 
quirements, and  pencil  your 
eyebrows  with  a  brown  pen- 
cil. Black  is  too  dark. 
Now,  everybody  knows  that 
the  proper  way  to  pencil 
your  eyebrows  is  to  use  the  deepest  color 
near  the  nose,  and  gradually  lighten  it 
as  the  eyebrows  narrow.  For  television, 
they  do  just  the  opposite — barely  touch- 
ing the  eyebrows  close  to  the  nose,  and 
using  the  pencil  more  heavily  as  you  go 
outward.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
television  sometimes  plays  tricks  with 
the  eyes  and  eyebrows,  making  eyes  look 
crossed  if  the  brows  are  too  close  to- 
gether. If  your  eyes  are  blue  you  place 
a  dash  of  brown  under  them,  to  bring 
out  their  depth,  but  no  eye 
shadow  is  used.  Mascara,  if 
you  wish,  although  it  is 
relatively  unimportant. 

If  your  face  has  a  ten- 
dency to  be  a  little  too 
broad  you  will  dab  a  little 
white  paint  on  either  side 
just  above  the  jawbone.  If 
it  is  thin  you  place  a  little 
of  the  darker  paint  there 
instead. 

And  now  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  lips.  The 
chocolate  brown  is  applied 
quite  lavishly,  emphasizing 
the  natural  curves,  as  tele- 
vision requires  over-em- 
phasis. 

And  there  you  have  the 
story  of  the  application. 

Many  people  who  have 
been  experimenting  with 
television  rather  extensively 
feel  that  make-up  is  not 
worth  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  The  re- 
sults they  have  had  are  sat- 
isfactory enough  and  would 
not    be   materially   affected 


if  make-up  should  be  eliminated,  they  say. 
"I  suppose  that  make-up  for  television 
cannot  be  reckoned  a  necessity,"  said 
Vinton  Haworth,  casting  director  of 
WMAQ  and  W9XAP.  "Its  reason  for 
being  is  an  artistic  one  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  art  of  television." 
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-R.  John  Gihon,  pro- 
duction manager  of  the  station,  believes 
that  the  promoters  of  television  are 
groping  around  to  discover  just  the  type 
of  thing  that  it  is  best  adapted  to,  and 
he  is  confident  that  some  particular  form 
of  entertainment  will  become  the  "tele- 
vision program." 

"We  are  continually  bringing  beauties 
of  the  theatrical  and  Radio  world  before 
the  microvisor  in  an  endeavor  to  find  the 
best  types  for  television.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  a  distinct  type  known  as  the 
'television  beauty'  but  it  is  hard  to 
prophesy  just  what  type  she  will  be. 
Generally  speaking,  the  girl  with  a  rather 
broad  face  and  clearly  defined  features 
will  take  well. 

"The  'television  beauty'  will  not  have 
a  rosebud  mouth.  It  is  certain  that  she 
will  be  a  strong,  vigorous  type,  and  she 
will  probably  be  characterized  by  flashing 
eyes  and  a  flashing  smile." 

The  development  of  television  will 
bring  about  many  changes.  For  one,  a 
new  type  of  beauty  expert  will  arise.  A 
new  vanity  case,  resembling  an  artist's 
palette  will  be  added  probably  to  the 
feminine  television  artist's  accessories. 

"Oh,  dear,  don't  you  think  that  my 
nose  needs  a  little  more  green?"  will  be 
the  oft-repeated  question  in  studios.  And 
who  knows  but  that  our  flapperettes  will 
follow  suit  with  green  noses  and  blue  lips? 


■ .  •  ■ '  .; 


Marcella  Lally  of  Station  WMAQ.  No,  those 
aren't  soap  bubbles  behind  her  .  .  .  they 
are   the   "eyes"   of   the    television   microvisor. 
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JVhy  Took  Like  a  Wife? 


1 


CQAny  woman  can  be  lovelier  .  .  .  simply  by 
never  looking  unattractive,  even  to  herself. ' 


'/ 1 HIS  is  the  beginning  of  a 
-*■  series  of  articles  by  the 
well-known  consultant  on  care 
of  the  skin.  You  may  have 
the  booklet,  "Why  Only  A 
Healthy  Skin  Can  Stay 
Young",  by  writing  to  Miss 
Ingram  in  care  of  this  maga- 
zine, or  if  you  have  some 
special  beauty  problem,  Miss 
Ingram  will  be  very  glad  to 
advise  you  by  letter. — Editor. 

HOW  to  be  lovelier. 
This  question  is 
put  to  me  in  every 
one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  which  come 
to  me  each  week.  These 
letters  are  from  young  girls, 
middle-aged  women,  grand- 
mothers— all  of  them  inter- 
ested in  the  same  subject — 
how  to  be  lovelier. 

I  doubt  if  all  these  women 
who  ask  this  question  know  just  why  they 
want  to  be  beautiful,  but  after  all,  that 
isn't  important.  The  reasons  for  wanting 
to  be  attractive  are  so  natural  that  I'm 
sure  many  women  have  never  expressed 
them  even  to  themselves.  The  point  is, 
there  is  no  woman  who  would  not  improve 
her  appearance  if  she  knew  how. 

Perhaps  no  woman  is  more  interested 
or  has  a  more  pertinent  reason  for  want- 
ing to  be  beautiful  than  the  wife.  After 
all,  men  do  like  beauty — they  always 
have.  Men  see  in  beauty  an  ideal — an 
inspiration — and  as  beauty  does  mean  so 
much  to  men  and  to  the  world,  I  think  it 
follows  that  it's  a  wife's  privilege  as  well 
as  duty  to  be  as  attractive  as  she  can. 
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.ANY  weeks  half  of  the 
letters  I  receive  are  from  wives.  The 
following  is  typical: 

"I  am  thirty-five  years  old  and  the 
mother  of  three  children.  Since  I've  been 
married,  I  haven't  had  time  to  bother 
about  anything  so  trivial  as  my  appear- 
ance. I  have  sacrificed  myself  to  my  hus- 
band, my  household  duties,  and  to  my 
children.  I've  given  them  the  best  years 
of  my  life.  But  my  husband  seems  to 
have  lost  all  interest  in  his  home  and  me. 
He  spends  very  few  evenings  at  home  and 
he   doesn't    tell   me   where  he  goes.     Of 


"By 

Frances   Ingram 

Consultant     on     care     of     the     skin, 
who  broadcasts  regularly  over  CBS. 


course.  I  imagine  everything.  You  can't 
blame  me.  I  could  be  more  attractive  if 
I  only  had  the  time.  And  from  now  on 
I'm  going  to  have  the  time.  I'm  going  to 
leave  my  husband  and  get  a  job.  If  all 
my  years  of  sacrifice  mean  nothing  to 
him,  I'm  through.  I  won't  talk  any  more 
about  my  situation,  but  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  how  to  improve  my  appearance 
enough  to  get  a  job  which  will  support  me 
and  my  children.  Even  in  business  now- 
adays it  seems  that  looks  counl  for  more 
than  ability." 

I  remember  when  this  letter  came  in. 
Marion,  my  secretary,  read  the  letter  to 
me  and  said  in  a  disgusted  tone  of  voice. 
"I  don't  think  much  of  her  husband.  Miss 
Ingram.  I'm  glad  she's  leaving  him." 
I  told  her  that  I  wasn't  sure  that  it  was 
all  the  husband's  fault.  It  seemed  to  me — 
and  it  still  seems  to  me — that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  that  marriasre  was  cjoing  on 
the  rocks  was  because  that  woman  was 
neglecting  her  appearance  In  other  words, 
she  was  looking  entirely  too  much  like  a 
wife.  We've  all  seen  this  happen.  At- 
tractive young  irirls  marry  and  in  just  a 
few  years  they  change  into  unattractive, 
discontented,  matronly  looking  women 
Most  of  these  women,  I'm  sure,  had 
promised  themselves  before  they  were 
married  that  they  would  no!  allow  (his  to 
happen  to  them — thai   they  would  be  dif- 


ferent from  the  average  run 
of  wives.  But  they  begin 
to  backslide  a  little,  and  as 
the  years  go  by,  they  un- 
consciously backslide  more 
and  more  until  finally  they 
are  con  pnt  to  look  like  a 
cartooni?t's  impression  of  a 
breakfast-table  wife. 

Now    there's    nothing   al- 
luring   about    a    breakfast- 
table  wife.    Of  course  a  man 
likes  to  know  that  his  wife 
is  helping  him  by  being  do- 
mestic.   But  he  likes  to  see 
her  in   more   attractive  as- 
pects, too.    He  likes  to  see 
her  pretty.    He  likes  to  be 
proud    of    her.     And    why 
blame  him  for  this?     Since 
the   beginning   of    time,   at- 
tractiveness has  been  one  of 
woman's    most    outstanding 
virtues.     Before  she's  married,  a  woman 
is  punctilious  about  her  appearance.    She 
tries  hard  to  be  as  attractive  as  she  can 
to  get  a   job — or  a  husband — or  to  keep 
a  job.    If  a  woman  will  make  this  effort  to 
keep  a  job.  I  wonder  why  it  doesn't  seem 
equally  important  to  her  to  make  the  same 
effort  to  keep  a  husband. 


A: 


.NYWAY,    preserving  her 

look^  has  a  decidedly  mental  reaction  on 
the  woman  herself.  It  gives  her  an  air  of 
alertness— a  sense  of  confidence  in  herself 
— in  other  words,  poise.  Psychiatrists  - 
that  neglected  wives  are  frequently  suffer- 
ing from  inferiority  complexes  and  that 
these  complexes  often  can  be  t raced  back 
to  an  unattractive  appearance  Women 
get  this  sense  of  inferiority  when  they 
realize  that  they  are  not  attractive  ami  that 
other  people  are  not  attracted  to  them 
Then  they  lose  their  belief  in  themselves 
and  their  ability.  When  this  happens. 
other  unfortunate  things  occur  in  rapid 
succession.  These  women  develop  a  spirit 
of  martyrdom.  In  this  spirit  oi  martyr- 
dom, they  sacrifice  themselves,  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  children  to  household 
duties  They  thrust  aside  every  oppor- 
tunity that  offers  relief  from  household 
monotony  As  a  result,  they  are  more  apt 
(Continued  on   page   125) 
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Jfow  to  Comprehend 

ymphony   Music 


Keener  Enjoyment  of  Good  Radio  Music 

Comes  to  the  Listener  With  Better 

Knowledge  of  The  Orchestra 


Dr.  William  Braid  White,  Author, 
acoustical  engineer  and  national 
authority  on  musical  instruments 
and  music  has  been  engaged  to  write 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  inspirations 
and  appeals  of  good  music — Editor 


WITH  the  permission  of  my 
readers,  I  shall  not  talk  this 
month  about  actual  pro- 
grams on  the  air.  For  various 
reasons  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  quite 
a  bit  of  preliminary  ground  clearing  to 
be  done  before  we  start  off  full-tilt  on 
music  arguments.  There  is  a  great  pub- 
lic just  beginning  to  find  good  music  at- 
tractive, but  it  is  still  almost  entirely 
without  knowledge  either  of  the  history, 
or  of  the  styles  of  the  art  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Where  knowledge  is  not,  any 
man's  opinion  is  as  good  as  any  other's; 
and  precisely  there  the  uninstructed  taste 
gets  into  trouble.  Anyone  can  cover 
reams  of  paper  with  high-falutin'  talk 
about  the  emotional  side  of  a  piece  of 
music,  but  after  the  eager  unlearned  ama- 
teur music  lover  has  ploughed  through  a 
square  mile  or  so  of  stuff  like  that  he  is 
just  about  where  he  was  at  the  start. 
Suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  here,  in 
this  department  of  Radio  Digest,  I  try  to 
do  something  a  little  different.  I  shall 
not  use  the  awful  word  "educate",  and  in- 
deed shall  not  for  a  moment  try  to  uplift, 
or  to  "teach"  anybody.  I  shall  however 
try  to  give  some  needed  information  on 
points  concerning  which  there  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  misunderstanding,  even 
among  those  who  really  should  know  bet- 
ter. If  I  can  manage  to  convey  the  infor- 
mal ion  in  a  way  that  shall  not  bore  you 


"By 

William  Braid  White 


Doctor  of  Music 


and  that  at  the  same  time  shall  really  tell 
you  some  things  that  you  must  know  if 
you  ever  intend  to  get  real  significant 
pleasure  out  of  listening  to  the  great  pro- 
grams which  are  now  being  broadcast  by 
the  best  musical  organizations  of  the 
country,  then  indeed  I  shall  feel  that 
something  worth  while  has  been  accom- 
plished, even  if  we  do  agree  not  to  call  it 
"educational". 

Music  as  a  form  of  expression. 


Long  before  Homer 
sang  the  Fall  of  Troy, 
magnificent  poems  were 
composed  in  India  and 
China,  which  have  come 
down  to  our  own  age  to 
awake  our  admiration 
and  envy.  Then,  later 
on,  men  sought  a  still 
more  perfect  form  of  ex- 
pression which  should 
enable  them  to  say  that 
which  could  not  be  said 
in  words.  The  Church 
during  the  Middle  Ages 
took  the  complex  but  in- 
expressive musical  exper- 
iments the  Greeks  had 
made  in  music,  and  be- 
gan to  build  up  the  art 
of  choral  singing.  I  have 
heard  music  which  was 
written  nine  hundred 
years  ago.  One  can  only 
wonder  at  the  inspiration 
of  men  who,  without  a 
scientific  scale  of  musical 
sounds,   without   a  nota- 


tion whereby  to  write  down  the  sounds, 
without  musical  instruments  to  give  them 
out,  without  trained  musicians  to  play  the 
instruments,  nevertheless  were  able,  be- 
cause they  loved  God  and  desired  to  wor- 
ship Him  rightly,  labored  unceasingly  to 
find  out  how  to  make  different  voices, 
move  together  so  as  to  produce  a  tolerable 
tune  and  make  a  harmony  at  the  same 
time.  We  smile  today  at  the  child-like 
simplicity  of  their  efforts;  but  let  one  of 
us  moderns  sit  down  with  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper,  with  no  piano,  with  no  sheet 
music,  with  no  science  of  harmony,  with 
nothing  but  the  ear  and  the  brain,  and  try 
to  invent  a  tune,  arrange  it  so  that  a  high 
soprano  and  a  low  tenor  may  sing  in 
harmony. 
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The  history  of  music  is  the  history  of 
the  great  struggle  to  master  this  problem, 
the  problem  of  making  sounds  move  to- 
gether so  as  to  express  emotion  that  can- 
not be  so  well  expressed  in  any  other  way. 
It  has  taken  nine  centuries  to  perfect 
musical  form.  To-day  it  is  right  to  say 
that  neither  with  pen,  nor  with  brush,  nor 
with  chisel,  have  men  been  able  so  to  ex- 
press the  depths  of  heart  and  mind  as 
they  have  with  music.  Five  hundred  years 
ago,  when  music  was  young  and  struggling 
for  a  place  in  the  sun,  the  great  art  was 
Painting.  To-day  the  great  art,  the  great 
modern  form  of  expression,  is  Music. 

What  is  musical  form? 

A  good  many  people  seem  to  think  that 
music  is  something  which  a  dreamy  ec- 
centric called  a  composer  writes  down  in  a 
frenzy  of  emotion  and  of  inspiration,  not 
knowing  how  it  comes  and  hardly  knowing 
what  he  is  doing.  Nothing  could  however 
be  more  absurd.  The  art  of  musical  com- 
position goes  by  the  strictest  of  technical 
rules.  To  acquire  a  mastery  of  these  rules 
so  that  one  can  apply  them  in  writing 
down  one's  musical  ideas,  takes  years  of 
very  hard  work.  No  matter  how  much 
inspiration  a  man  may  have  unless  he  has 
learned  the  rules  of  the  art  he  is  out  of 
luck.  One  hears  wonderful  tales  of  ob- 
scure geniuses  who  play  by  ear;  but  those 
are  tales.  A  man  who  has  the  mental 
qualities  which  shall  enable  him  to  write 
a  great  symphonic  composition  for  the 
grand  orchestra  must  have  mental  capa- 
city of  the  highest  order.  To  appreciate 
music,  to  listen  to  it  understandingly,  one 
need  know  only  a  few  simple  facts;  but  to 
write  music  .  .  .  well  that  is  another  matter 
entirely.  Music  is  the  easiest  of  all  arts 
to  love  and  to  appreciate,  but  the  hardest 
of  all  to  master. 


How  Does  an  Orchestra  Work? 

When  a  composer  writes  a  piece  of 
music,  he  conceives  it  mentally  as  some- 
thing to  be  performed  (as  all  music  must 
be  to  bring  it  from  dead  notes  into  life) 
by  some  one  instrument  or  group  of  in- 
struments, by  one  voice  or  a  group  of 
voices,  or  by  some  combination  of  instru- 
ments and  voices.  He  does  not  write  down 
a  lot  of  notes  and  then  leave  it  to  some 
one  else  to  decide  what  instruments  are 
to  be  used.  The  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  or  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  or  the  NBC  Orchestra  or  the 
Roxy  Orchestra,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
arranging  the  music  for  various  instru- 
ments, save  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
When  the  score  fas  you  call  the  manu- 
script or  printed  pages  of  a  symphony) 
comes  to  him,  he  sits  down  to  study  it, 
but  he  finds  on  its  pages  every  note  that 
is  to  be  played  by  every  instrument  in  his 
orchestra.  His  tack  then  is  to  have  the 
orchestra  play  over  that  music  and  to 
make  them  play  it  exactly  as  he  wants  it 
played.  Over  and  over  again,  if  it  is  new 
music  especially,  and  often  when  it  is 
music  old  and  well  known,  the  conductor 
will  have  the  orchestra  go  through  a  cer- 
tain passage  until  it  sounds  as  he  wishes 
it  to. 

Don't  think  that  it's  done  by  inspiration, 
not  at  all.  When  you  heard  the  great 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  playing  on 
October  4th  from  Symphony  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  New  England  Tercentenary 
festival,  what  you  heard  was  the  carefully 
prepared  result  of  repeated  rehearsals. 
The  performance  of  fine  music  by  an  or- 
chestra is  a  matter  of  continued,  steady 
and  difficult  labor,  involving  the  highest 
kind  of  executive  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
conductor  and  the  most  strenuous  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  musicians. 


Dr.  William  Braid  White,  who  explains  with 
great  clarity  and  interest,  the  symphony  or- 
chestra in  this  article.  Dr.  White  is  one  of 
the  few  possessors  of  the  accredited  title  of 
Doctor  of  Music. 


What  are  the  Divisions  of  an  Orchestra? 

A  symphony  orchestra,  such  as  the  big 
one  which  Walter  Damrosch  conducts  for 
the   NBC    symphonic    broadcasts,    or   the 
New  York  Philharmonic   Symphony,  the 
Boston   Symphony,    the   Philadelphia   Or- 
chestra,   the    Chicago    Orchestra    or    the 
Cleveland   Orchestra,   is  a   very   different 
thing  from  the  group  of  players  who  form 
what  is  called  a  dance  or  a  jazz  orchestra. 
The  symphony  orchestra  has  evolved  into 
its  present  size  and  shape 
through    the    efforts 
of    the    composers,    who 
have  written   their  mas- 
terpieces for  certain  def- 
inite numbers  and  groups 
of    instruments    which 
seemed  to  them  to  bv 
best  for  their  special  pur- 
poses.   Gradually,  during 
the     last     hundred    and 
fifty  years,  composers 
have  tacitly  agreed  upon 
a   general   lay-out    of  in- 
struments   for   which    to 
(Continued  on  page  Hi  > 


The  Phi  l.i  del  phi. i  Sym- 
phony Orchcstr.i  arranged 
as  explained  in  this  article 
.  .  .  Conductor  Leopold 
Stokowski  in  the  center. 
To  your  left,  the  Strings, 
center  the  wood  wind  in- 
strument?.; rij;lit  rear  the 
brasses,   and    the   tyxnpani. 
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THE   VERY   IDEA! 

WE  THINK  Big  Brothers  Bob  and  Willie 
are  the  most  clever  comedians  on 
KMBC,  but  here  is  the  thing  that  seems 
funny  to  me.  Big  Brother  is  always  correcting 
Willie  for  saying  words  wrong  and  then  he 
insists  on  saying  "That's  an  idear,"  instead  of 
idea. 

I  thought  someone  would  tell  him  about  it, 
but  I  guess  they  have  not,  as  he  still  says 
"idear." — Mrs.  S.  C.  Munson,  Leavenworth. 


WE  ACQUIRED  a  Graham  McNamee 
complex,  several  years  ago,  and  we  have 
never  gotten  over  it.  He  is  our  favorite  an- 
nouncer. And  when  we  are  granted  the 
privilege  to  hear  him  sing,  well,  we  never  pass 
up  such  an  opportunity  for  any  other  enter- 
tainment. We  sincerely  hope  that  he  is  awarded 
this  honor  by  the  greatest  majority  of  listeners. 
— Mrs.  Winifred  Coplien,  Brodhead,  Wis. 


WE'LL  TRY  TO  DO  BETTER 

I  BOUGHT  my  first  copy  of  Radio  Digest 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  find  it  very  in- 
teresting. 

There  is  only  one  complaint  I  have  to  make 
and  that  is  that  you  didn't  mention  WSB  of 
Atlanta  in  this  issue;  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  stations  on  the  air.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  voice  of  Lamdin  Kay  and  the  rest  of 
WSB's  staff.— George  C.  Holland,  McRae,  Ga. 


HOPE  YOU  WIN  MORE  PRIZES 

ON  SATURDAY  I  was  unexpectedly  sur- 
prised when  I  received  a  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars  from  you,  as  the  prize  winner 
of  the  Dubronsky  mystery  story. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you,  and  to  the  judges  my 
most  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation,  and  let 
me  add  too,  that  Radio  Digest  magazine  is  one 
of  the  cleanest  and  finest  books  ever  published. 
— Margaret  J.  Ayatte,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


WE'LL  TRY  TO  FILL  YOUR  ORDER 

JUST  finished  reading  the  article  "Dawn  of 
Radio"  in  the  August  Radio  Digest.  I 
surely  did  enjoy  it  and  the  pictures.  I  hope  you 
will  run  more  articles  and  pictures  of  the  early 
days  of  radio. 

I,  too,  think  that  we  have  been  having  too 
much  of  Amos  'n'  Andy.  Amos  'n' Andy  gave  me 
many  a  laugh  but  they  have  gone  stale,  now; 
while  Jake  and  Lena  (when  they  were  at 
WTAM)  were  funnier  with  each  broadcast.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  Gene's  clean,  whole- 
some humor  and  Glenn's  infectious  laughter 
gave  me  more  enjoyment  than  anything  or 
anyone  I  have  ever  heard  on  the  air. 

And  now  I'm  going  to  make  some  suggestions 
for  pictures.  The  first  is  for  that  of  John 
McGovern,  who,  each  Sunday,  plays  the  title 
role  of  "The  Globe  Trotter"  over  CBS  from 
6.30  to  7.00  and  the  hero  in  "Mystery  House" 
over  NBC  from  7.00  to  7.30.  On  August  10,  he 
spoke  his  last  lines  over  CBS  at  6.58  and  his 
first  over  NBC  at  7.08.  How  does  he  do  it?  I 
would  like  pictures  of  the  WCAU  announcers, 
and  the  WCAU  Kiddies.  When  the  Kiddies 
1  laved  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  they  drew  the  biggest 
crowd  of  the  season. 

I  would  like  to  have  pictures  too  of  Little 
Mitzie  Groff  who  does  Belle  Baker,  Eannie 
Brice,  Sophie  Tucker,  etc.,  Martie  Zisserman, 
who  does  Henry  Burbig  (I  wish  you  could  hear 
these  two)  and  the  rest  of  these  talented 
\  oungstcrs. 

The  tree  sitting  bug  has  hit  this  part  of  the 
country  so  strongly  that  even  the  radio  enter- 
tainers are  not  immune.  However,  Jackie 
Mack  of  WPEN,  who  has  been  sitting  in  a  tree 
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in  Woodside  Park,  doesn't  let  it  interfere  with 
his  Radio  work.  He  broadcasts  several  times  a 
day  from  his  lofty  perch. — Miss  Florence 
Haist,  Box  157,  Lindenwold,  N.  J. 


SEE  OCTOBER,  KATIE 

I  SUGGEST  that  you  print  a  story  of  the  life 
of  Gene  and  Glenn,  those  two  famous  Radio 
artists.  Something  like  your  Amos  and  Andy 
stories.  I  am  sure  our  readers  would  like  to 
read  something  about  these  two  boys  in  your 
wonderful  paper. — Kate  E.  Gordon,  Mentor, 
Ohio. 


QUICK!    BRING  THE  DICTIONARY 


NOW  that  orbal  transmission  is  imminent 
as  an  adjunct  of  aural  broadcasting,  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  will  become  of  proportion- 
ate interest,  as  speculation  arises  and  doubts 
are  instilled  by  the  quizzical  whose  interroga- 
tions delve  into  the  hazy  and  who  seek  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  because  of  its  very  per- 
tinence to  their  future  aberrations  in  the  field 
of  entertainment. 

Let  it  be  here  quoted  that  radio  as  a  deliverer 
of  music  and  speech  is  still  unapproached  to 
realism.  Visit  a  concert  hall,  dance  to  the 
rhythm  of  a  dance  orchestra  or  attend  a  social 
function  where  music  in  any  of  its  forms  pre- 
dominates. Then  you  are  in  contact  with  the 
true  source  in  actuality.  There  is  no  static  or 
intrinsic  disturbance  to  mar  the  performance 
as  we  wish  to  hear  it.  Mayhap  engineers  will 
soon  be  able  to  evolve  a  cure  for  this  woe. 

With  television  extant  the  question  of  its 
being  a  commercial  competitor  with  the  talking 
movies,  the  theater  or  vaudeville  will  be  ad- 
vanced. The  same,  or  virtually  identical, 
question  arose  when  Radio  was  being  developed 
in  competition  with  the  silent  drama.  Every- 
one now  knows  of  the  innovation  of  speech  and 
music  in  the  motion  picture  and  the  lack  of 
conflict  between  the  two  industries.  And  there 
never  will  be. 

With  the  initiation  of  television  will  probably 
come  the  separation  of  the  two  into  two  differ- 
ent departments.  Television  will  turn  into  the 
broadcast  of  sport  news  as  it  occurs,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  the  drama  and  prepared 
program  as  it  does  now,  while  for  the  talking 
picture  will  remain  the  depictal  of  only  the 
present  type  of  drama  that  it  offers  us.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  two  will  never  merge,  al- 
though there  may  be  a  similarity  in  the  output. 

Assuming  that  the  predictions  do  matricu- 
late it  must  be  admitted  the  details  will  not  be 
minute,  for  when  one  seeks  to  propound  the 
future,  the  eyes  of  the  present  can  be  easily 
confounded  by  interluding  time  and  its  ac- 
companying unforeseen  incidents. — Algird 
Truska,  Newark,  N.  J. 


YOU'RE  SO  NICE,  MAYBE  WE  WILL 

I  HAVE  three  things  to  accomplish  as  I  write 
you  this  letter.  The  first  is  that  of  most  im- 
portance. It  is  that  I  want  to  praise  the  staff 
and  editor  of  Radio  Digest  for  the  wonderful 
magazine  they  pu  t  out  to  the  Radio  listener 
Second,  also  important  to  me,  is  that  I  wish  to 
become  a  member  of  the  V.  O.  L.  The  third  is 
that  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  write-up  on 


Thompkins    Corner. — Ralph    Berry,    Kansas 
City,  Okla. 


DARN  CLEVER,   THIS   "CHINESE" 

THE  article  in  the  Sept.  issue,  "Try  Sing- 
ing to  Speak  Well,"  by  Drake  Evans,  was 
very  interesting.  However,  I  beg  to  differ  with 
Mr.  Evans  as  to  his  pronunciation  of  "Chi- 
nese", rhyming  with  fleece  as  being  the  only 
proper  pronunciation.  He  evidently  uses  the 
Funk  and  Wagnall  dictionary,  which  gives  the 
pronunciation  to  rhyme  with  fleece.  The 
Oxford,  Stormonth,  Encyclopedic  Dictionary, 
and  Worcester  give  but  one  pronunciation 
— that  rhyming  with  breeze. 

The  Century  gives  both  ways,  preferring  the 
one  rhyming  with  fleece,  while  Webster's  In- 
ternational gives  both  ways,  but  gives  prefer- 
ence to  the  pronunciation  rhyming  with  breeze. 
Now  those  reading  the  article  who  have  always 
said  "  Chinez"  need  not  feel  bad  (not  badly)  abou  t 
the  matter  of  faulty  pronunciation.  Both  are 
evidently  correct  on  equally  good  authority. — 
Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Roberts,  Sterling,  111. 


JEWELED  PHRASES  FOR  JESSICA 
DRAGONETTE 

FIRST,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
very  excellent  magazine — especially  the 
rotogravure  section  which  I  immensely  enjoy. 
Second,  to  praise  my  favorite  Radio  artist, 
Jessica  Dragonette.  Not  only  does  Miss 
Dragonette  possess  unquestionably  the  finest, 
purest,  sweetest  voice  on  the  air,  but  she  is  an 
extremely  talented  actress,  as  she  proved  on  the 
Philco  hour,  and  is  now  proving  on  Cities  Ser- 
vice. Her  naive,  unaffected  personality  broad- 
casts as  effectively  as  her  voice,  due  to  its 
magnetic  quality.  As  far  as  her  looks  are  con- 
cerned, she  certainly  need  have  no  fear  of  tele- 
vision.— Marjorie  Goetschins,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 


128   NOW — COUNT   'EM! 

WHY  so  much  fiction  in  the  Digest? — and 
only  96  pages  when  there  were  128  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring?  I'd  certainly 
appreciate  seeing  more  about  Radio  and  less 
fiction — none  at  all  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
There  are  so  many  magazines  full  of  fiction  but 
only  one  Radio  magazine  so  far  as  I  know.  I'd 
like  to  see  something  about  Roxy  again. 
Cheerio! — Mrs.  B.  C.  de  Mercado,  Columbus, 
Indiana. 


PLEASE  WRITE  TO  MR.  ARNOLD 

SINCE  1926,  when  I  became  a  Radio  Fan 
and  began  subscribing  to  Radio  Digest,  I 
have  had  a  desire  to  know  what  reception  is 
like  in  other  states.  The  finest  sport  I  can  think 
of  would  be  to  tour  the  states  in  a  Radio- 
equipped  car  and  get  that  information.  That 
being  impossible  I  would  like  to  receive  reports 
from  listeners  in  every  state,  giving  the  sta- 
tions you  receive  best,  what  stations  interfere 
in  your  state,  whether  you  depend  on  electricity 
or  batteries  for  power  and  the  make  of  your 
Radio.    Every  letter  received  will  be  answered 
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promptly  with  like  information. — A.  C.  Arnold, 
R.  No.  4,  North  Topeka,  Kan. 


HOPE  YOU  LIKE  THESE  WINNERS,  ROSE 

THE  August  Digest  was  overflowing  with 
items  of  interest  and  long-looked-for  pic- 
tures. I  especially  enjoyed  the  article  about 
Cooney  and  the  one  on  Vacation  Follies. 

I  am  an  ardent  fan  of  the  network  features. 
I  believe  I  could  get  along  with  very  few  but 
chain  programs.  Gene  and  Glenn's  Song  Shop, 
Coon-Sanders'  Knights  and  Ladies  of  the 
Bath  and  certain  broadcasts  of  WENR,  how- 
ever, are  priceless.  The  truth  is,  I've  read 
several  letters  knocking  the  NBC  and  CBS 
networks  so  I  am  inspired  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  their  superior  programs. 
I  am  very  eager  for  the  outcome  of  the  Dia- 
mond Meritum  Award  contest  although  I  was 
very  disappointed  in  the  result  of  the  last  two. 
Somehow  it  doesn't  seem  very  representative  of 
the  listening  public — loyalty  is  the  ruling 
factor,  I  believe,  not  the  number  of  fans. — 
Rose  Gergen,  Turtle  Lake,  N.  D. 


FLOYD   GIBBONS 

Forever,  please,  forever, 

Let  us  hear  at  eventide, 

Of  the  many  news  bits 

You  tell  the  world  so  wide. 

Do  your  stuff — how  we  enjoy  it, 

Great  have  been  your  daily  chats 
Interspersed  with  wit  and  oft — mishaps. 
Best  all  those  swell  detective  yarns 
Because  they  happened  in  your  own  life 
Or  thrilling  happenings  in  this  recent  strife. 
Now,  Thorgy,  you  for  the  blue  ribbons 
So  long  as  you  a'  nounce  "Floyd  Gibbons." 

— A  Group  of  Radio  Listeners. 


THANK  YOU! 

HAVE  been  a  reader  of  Radio  Digest  ever 
since  we  have  had  a  Radio — a  little  less 
than  a  year,  and  the  only  bad  thing  about  this 
fine  magazine  is  the  wait,  from  one  issue  to  the 
next. 

We  would  especially  enjoy  any  pictures  or 
stories  from  our  favorite  stations  WTAM, 
Cleveland,  WJR,  Detroit,  WENR,  Chicago, 
WLW,  Cincinnati  also  Larry  Larson,  WGN, 
Chicago  and  others. 

I  am  enclosing  our  vote  in  the  Digest  Popu- 
larity contest  for  Gene  and  Glenn,  WTAM. 
They  are  to  us  the  "Idols  of  Radioland." 
Have  the  7  coupons.  We  would  surely  be 
happy  if  they  should  win  this  honor,  and  they 
should  for  I  believe  theirs  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  midwest  programs. 

With  every  best  wish  for  the  success  of 
Radio  Digest,  we  are — Mrs.  Ruth  Avery  and 
Family,  2011  Ashman  St.,  Midland,  Mich. 


IN   THE   AUTOMOBILE   CITY — DETROIT 

WE  HAVE  had  station  WNYZ  which 
broadcasts  on  a  frequency  of  1  240  kilo- 
cycles, several  times.  Both  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  stations  broadcast  at   1270  kilocycles. 


This  somewhat  interferes  with  getting  station 
WNYZ.  We  have  seen  this  station  listed  in 
radio  programs  but  it  doesn't  give  the  city. 
We  are  rather  curious  to  know  where  this 
station  is. — Thelma  Winter,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


STATE  AND   CITY   INDEX  IN   THIS 
ISSUE 

ENJOY  every  bit  of  Radio  Digest,  but  as  it  is 
a  Radio  Magazine,  wouldn't  it  be  possible 
to  help  the  DXers  by  putting  back  the  "State 
and  City  Index  with  wave  length?"  I  use  the 
"Official  Wave  Length"  to  log  my  dial  read- 
ings.— Mrs.  J.  H.  Morris,  Box  204,  Richmond, 
Va. 


FLOWERS  FOR 
GORMAN  AND  CUMMISKEY 

I  WOULD  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
other  listeners  and  yourself  to  Gorman  and 
Cummiskey  who  broadcast  from  WWRL. 
They  sing  harmony  in  a  manner  that,  I  think, 
is  far  ahead  of  anyone  else  on  the  air. 

Their  announcer  once  stated  that  they  were 
proteges  of  the  former  team  of  Van  and  Schenck 
and  while  I  cannot  vouch  for  this  statement  I 
certainly  do  know  that  I  was  amazed  at  the 
similarity  that  this  team  possesses  to  the 
former  champion  harmony  team. 

I  therefore  nominate  Gorman  and  Cum- 
miskey as  the  world's  champions  at  male- 
harmony  and  predict  that  in  a  few  months  they 
will  be  recognized  as  such.  Please,  Mr.  Editor. 
print  their  pictures.  If  they  look  as  well  as 
they  sing  John  Gilbert  will  be  worrying  about 
his  job. 

Hoping  to  see  the  photographs  in  an  early 
edition  of  your  magazine,  I  remain,  a  devoted 
reader. — Joseph     Kane,     215    Johnson    Ave., 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

*  *  * 

INFORMATION     WANTED    ON    "IKKO" 
STAMPS 

I  AM  a  collector  of  verification  and  "ikko" 
stamps  of  broadcasting  stations.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  you  could  tell  me  how,  or  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  a  list  of  broadcasting  stations 
that  issue  ikko  stamps? 

In  order  to  get  ikko  stamps  now  I  have  to 
write  to  the  station  and  ask  if  they  issue  them. 
— Ernest  Jessop,  Box  166,  Oakland  Beach,  R.  I. 


YES — MONDAY  AT  10:00  P.M. 

JUST  a  line  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
Radio  Digest.  It  is  indeed  a  marvelous 
Radio  magazine  and  the  Radio  fans  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  pictures  and  read 
the  gossip  of  our  favourites. 

Although  we  enjoy  Amos  V  Andy,  don't 
you  think  the  public  is  getting  a  little  tired  of 
them?  It  seems  that  way  around  this  part  of 
the  country. 

I  enjoy  nothing  better  than  a  good  singer  and 
the  True  Story  Hour  and  speaking  of  dance 
orchestras.  I  don't  think  any  can  compare  with 
Guy  Lombardo  and  his  Royal  Canadians:  their 
slow  dreamy  tempo  seems  to  have  won  the 
hearts  of  many.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much 
to  let  us  have  a  real  good  picture  of  this  or 
chestra?  We  haven't  seen  one  since  the  Spring 
issue  and  then  it  wasn't  very  clear.  I  under- 
stand another  brother  has  joined  them,  making 


four  Lombardos.  Will  you  let  us  have  a  j >i< 
ture  of  him?  Will  you  let  us  know  through 
Radio  DIGEST  when  the  Lombardos  will  ajiain 
be  heard  on  the  Robert  Hums  programme  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System? — Lenore 
Churchill,  Oil  Spring,  Onl.,  Can. 


CONSOLATION    PRIZES    FOR  MERITUM 
ENTRIES  WHO  DIDN'T  WIN! 

DURING  the  present  heavy  static,  the  day- 
light stations  are  about  all  that  we  get  at 
night,  though  usually  WEXR  and  KTHS 
struggle  through,  and  KMOX  now  comes  big 
since  the  installation  of  the  new  transmitter. 
But  why  worry  about  distant  stations  when  we 
have  one  we  can  count  on  for  all  the  Le;t 
Xational  broadcastings;  one  that  has  the  Bt  I 
studio  orchestras;  a  nationally  known  quartet, 
the  Bel  Canto;  one  of  the  finest  organists;  the 
livest  studio  programs;  the  peppiest  earlv 
features;  and  absolutely  the  nicest  announcers 
anywhere!  This  may  sound  very  enthusiastic 
and  positive,  but  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Our  Own  WFAA. 

An  act  that  has  everything,  I  mean  pep,  vim, 
speed,  humor,  and  "aliveness"  if  I  may  so 
express  is  our  Quaker  Oats  man,  Mr.  Phil  Cook. 
It  takes  a  real  blond  to  get  the  fast  ones  over, 
in  mv  opinion,  so  I  sav  THREE  LOUD 
CHEERS  for  Phil.  He  is'  without  a  rival  &z 
being  the  best  act  on  any  network.  Sorry-  we 
could  not  vote  for  him  also,  but  our  home  folks 
come  first. 

I  think  the  real  test  of  how  peppy  they  are  is 
the  dead  hour  of  early  morning.  I  often  play 
the  Radio  until  ,3  a.m.  but  I  never  miss  an 
"Early  Bird"  Orchestra  program.  I  am  hoping 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  this  burst  into 
print  and  give  the  boys  a  hand. — M.  E.  Hue- 
better,  Austin,  Tex. 


I  AM  enclosing  five  votes  for  the  Farm  Hour 
Program  at  WAIV,  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  is 
the  best  program  on  the  air  and  I  hope  to  see  it 
win.  Xeighbor  Fred  Palmer  is  a  real  neighbor, 
although  we  can't  see  the  grin.  We  can  hear  his 
hearty-  laughter  and  his  cheery,  "Hello  neigh- 
bor!" It  certainly  goes  a  long  way  toward 
making  this  old  world  a  better  and  more  cheer- 
ful one.  It  puts  pep  and  sunshine  into  tie 
whole  day. — Thelma  F.  McKitrick,  Reir.ers- 
ville,  Ohio. 


YI'STERDAY  I  mailed  sLx  coupon  ballots 
to  you,  but  found  this  morning  I  had  failed 
to  include  the  seventh,  so  here  it  is,  one  more 
vote  for  the  best  of  'em  all — The  Dutch 
Master's  Minstrels!  My  husband  and  I  would 
rather  miss  a  good  dinner  (and  HOW  we  like  to 
eat),  than  miss  hearing  the  Dutch  Masters — 
they  are  all  artists  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  one  we  enjoy  most.  Here's  hoping 
they  win  the  contest. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Flynn,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MOX    cher    Editor — Some   voir,   eet    may 
lead  .  .  .  Some  voix,  eet  may  sing  .  .  . 

And  some,  just  don't  mean  a  thing.  Put  <  h! 
mon  Dieu,  when  zat  glorious  voix  of  "Palm 
Oliver"  take  wing  .   .  . 

Some  voix,  eet  may  whisper  .  .  .  Sonu 
eet  may  shout 

But  zat  charming  voix  of  Palm  Oliver.  1  et 
sure  will  get  you.  if  you  don't  watch  out. 

Who  knows? 

Pozee.  Paree. — U.  S.  A.  Todav. 


WF  HAVE  numbers  and  numbers  of  fine] 
entertainers,  numbers  of  fine  annOUl 
but  no  one  like  our  little  old  Texas  Coi 
Crooner  Marc  Williams  at  \\  .  A.  C.  O,  V 
Texas.  I  could  gladly  turn  off  of  any  - 
program  to  listen  to  Marc 

1  thank  the  Radio  DiOEST for  helping  t 
on  our  NBC  Entertainers  and  letting  us  know 
them  betti  r.     Pearl  Spann,  Celina,  Texas, 
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Out    of   the   AIR 

HITS — QUIPS—SLIPS 


By    INDI-GEST 


At  last!  Indi-Gest  has  come  to  fame. 
This  columnist  is  ready  to  compete 
now  with  Amos  'n'  Andy,  Jessica  Drag- 
onette,  Rudy  Vallee,  and  all  the  others 
who  receive  such  stacks  of  fan  mail. 
Some  one  wants  my  picture.  I'm  going 
to  take  the  letter  in  to  the  boss  and  tell 
him  that  now  that  my  popularity  is 
proven,  he'll  have  to  give  me  a  raise. 
Well,  Frances  Cherry,  here  is  my  pic- 
ture, just  for  you. 


The  only  trouble  with  my  picture  is 
that  the  artist  who  drew  it  either  broad- 
cast it  on  one  of  these  distorted  (not 
balanced-unit)  Radio  sets,  or  else  he 
sent  it  by  Radio  across  the  ocean.  You 
can't  tell  whether  I  am  male  or  female. 
Frances  calls  me  Mr.  Indi,  but  maybe 
I  am  Mrs.  Indi,  or  Miss  Indi.  Or  may- 
be I'm  Will  Rogers  or  Bernadine 
Hayes,  the  Most  Beautiful  Radio 
Artist. 


Tndi-Gest  in   Person 


Here's  a  giggle  I  gleefully  ran  across 
some  time  ago  during  a  .vvgrara  broad- 
cast from  a  middle-western  station. 

Jones  (perhaps  you  know  him?)  was 
discussing,  as  neighbors  are  wont  to  do, 
local  happenings  with  his  friend  Smith 
(I'm  sure  you  know  him).  As  was  quite 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  they 
were  conjecturing  in  regard  to  Neighbor 


Brown's  recent  purchase  of  a  dog;  ac- 
cording to  reports,  an  exceptional  and 
valuable    animal. 

"He  says  he  paid  $800  for  the  dog — ■ 
says  it's  part  bull,  part  setter." 

"Which  part  do  you  suppose  is  bull?" 

"That    about    the     $800." — K.    M. 
C^rgen,  Turtle  Lake,   N.  D. 


Cash  for  Humor! 

/T  WILL  pay  you  to  keep  your  ears  open 
and  your  funny  bone  oiled  for  action. 
Radio  Digest  mil  pay  $3.00  for  the  first 
selected  humorous  incident  heard  on  a 
broadcast  program,  $j.oo  for  second  pre- 
ferred amusing  incident  and  $1.00  for  each 
amusing  incident  accepted  and  printed. 

It  may  be  something  planned  as  part  cf 
the  Radio  entertainment,  or  it  may  be  one 
cf  those  little  accidents  that  pop  up  in  the 
best  regulated  stations.  Send  your  con- 
tribution to  Indi-Gest,  Radio  Digest. 


A  LISTENER'S  LIFE 

(Being    a    parody    on    An    Announcer's 

Life  as  featured  by  Mac,  and  Lennie,  and 

Walter  Samuels  over  CBS.) 

We  tune,   and  tune,  and  try  to  get  ;; 
station 
For   a   program   which   we   want    ><■ 
much  to  hear; 
In  despair  we  tear  our  hair, 
We  can't  get  them  on  the  air  .   .   . 
A  listener's  life  is  not  a  happy  one! 

We  get  all  set  to  listen  to  a  hook-up, 
A   weekly  feature  that  is  bound   to 
please; 
Then  we  could  commit  a  crime, 
When   locals:    "Sorry,    trouble   on    the 
line  .   .   ." 
A  listener's  life  is  not  a  happy  one! 

We  keep  our  sets   tuned   to   a  certain" 
station, 
We  like  the  things  that  it  puts  on  the 
air; 
Then  commissions  change  its  wave 
Cut  its  time  ...   an  early  grave!  .  .  . 
A  listener's  life  is  not  a  happy  one! 

We  listen  daily  to  the  cooking  expert;,. 
One  says:  "Never,  never  cook  soup 
all  day  long!" 
Another,  that  same  day, 
Says:  "Cook  it  just  that  way!" 

A  listener's  life  is  not  a  happy  one! 

We  enjoy  the  music  that  is  coming  to  us, 
We  are  ready  for  an  hour  or  more  of 
it; 
Then  the  announcer  starts  to  blat 
About  the  sponsor's  this  and  that  .   .   . 
A  listener's  life  is  not  a  happy  one! 

By  request  we  send  in  fan  mail  to  broad- 
casters, 
Telling  what  we  like,  and  do  not  like 

to  hear; 
If  it's  praise,  their  hats  they  doff, 
If  it  isn't  .   .   .  how  the}'  scoff!  .   .   . 
A  listener's  life  is  not  a  happy  one! 

But,  always    hoping    for    the   best  wc 
keep  on  listening, 
Perhaps,  someday  we'll  get  a  lucky 
break; 
Till  we  do,  I'm  telling  you 
(Though  it's  sad,  it's  really  true)   .   .   . 
A  listener's  life  is  not  a  happy  one! 

— Niagara  Nell 
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INDI'S  OWN  PUZZLE 

Mr.Browncametometheotherdayand  he 
hesaidwelllndiyougotso  many  letters  this 
monthandlreadsomeof  them  and  they  alls 
ounded  funnysolthink  you'll  haveto  fillfo 
urpagesthistime  insteadof  twoand  Isaidb 
ut  Mr.Brownmytypewriterisbrokenandi 
twon'tspaceanymoreandMarcellaissobu 
syansweringhermail  thatshewon't  lendm 
eherssoit'llbehardenoughtofilltwopagesa 
ndhesaid  thatl'dgiveany  thing  foranexcu 


senotttoworkbutitisn'ttruelamveryindu 
striousandifheandalltheRadioDigcstread 
erscan'ttread  thislamverysorrybutlcan'th 
elpit. 

Well,  it's  all  right,  now,  my  favorite 
typewriter  fix-it  man  just  came  up  and 
he  located  the  trouble.  He  said  the 
reason  the  space  bar  wouldn't  work  was 
that  it  was  jammed  on  a  pile  of  twenty- 
five  contributions  to  Indi-gest's  column 
that  I  had  (with  a  sad  heart)  rejected, 
and  then  placed  under  my  typewriter  by 
mistake  instead  of  in  the  files  where 
they  belong.  According  to  the  new  psy- 
chologists, that  error  was  just  an  un- 
conscious wish-fulfillment.  I  hate  so 
much  not  to  send  each  one  the  dollar 
he  craves  that  it  hurts  me  to  file  those 
"rejects"  away. 

As  office  critic  and  observer,  I  submit . .  . 
one  of  the  feminine  proof  readers  in  Radio 
Digest's  print  shop  got  an  advance  thrill 
from  this  issue  ...  I  peered  over  her  shoul- 
der and  what  did  I  see?  Rudy  Vallee's 
picture  carefully  clipped  and  placed  under 
the  glass  on  her  desk. 

Elmira  Ruben,  the  Crook  Who  Didn't 
Like.  Ether,  should  have  been  a  fiction 
writer  .  .  .  he  picked  so  many  plausible 
names  for  his  aliases  .  .  .  you  know  finding 
plausible  names  is  the  author's  greatest 
trouble.  He  picks  one,  and  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den, some  one  by  that  name  telegraphs  and 
threatens  to  sue  for  libel.  Is  there  a  John 
Garland,  Mr.  Oppenheim? 

Just  changing  an  old  adage  .  .  .  Mme. 
Schumann  Heink  says  it's  the  first  fifty 
years  that  are  the  hardest  .  .  .  Talk  about 
excitement  and  Thrills,  Len  Smith  sure 
got  me  panting  for  breath  with  those 
dashes  he  used  in  his  Graham  McNamee 
story.  He  gets  paid  by  the  word  .  .  .  won- 
der if  he  expects  us  to  count  the  dashes. 


There  must  be  something  in  this  Mysti 
business  .  .  .just  look  at  the  Mystery  An- 
nouncer and  his  Diamond  Meritum  medal 
.  .  .  if  remaining   incognito  pays  with  spar- 
klers, I'll  slay  that  way. 

Well  life  can't  be  all  pickin'  on  things 
and  people.  Here  is  a  little  of  the  salt  of 
philosophy  with  the  pepper: — 

RADIO 

The  salt  sprays  fling  where  the  seamen 
cling 
Clutching  close  to  rigging  and  spar. 
And  though  ocean-wide  be  the  rolling 
tide 
'Tween  the  sailor  and  friends  afar — 
Aye,   though  leagues  away,   where  the 
loved  lands  lay 
By  the  billow's  rocky  rim; 
A   message  will  come  from  his   far-off 
home, 
Bearing  hope  and  cheer  for  him. 

— Renice  RadcliJJc. 

Everett  Mitchell  at  WENR  an- 
nounced, "Swinging  in  a  Hammock  with 
Frank  Westphall  and  the  studio  orches- 
tra." Some  hammock  full  don't  you 
think? — Mrs.  J.  E.  Wells,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

FLYING  NOTES 

During  the  Cheerio  half  hour  over 
WEAF,  the  soprano  started  valiantly 
on  an  aria.  She  sang  about  four  lines — 
then,  suddenly,  she  stopped!  The  or- 
chestra carried  on  alone  to  the  end  of 
the  number.  But  not  a  word  of  expla- 
nation came  from  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, Russell  Gilbert,  except  a  brief 
remark  about  an  accident  that  had 
occurred. 

Next  morning  the  secret  was  out. 
Gilbert  said  it  was  a  trivial  accident — 


* 


nothing  more  than  a  fly  which  had  How  n 
into  her  very  throat  as  she  opened  her 
mouth  for  a  high  note! — .1/.  Dowd,  \  i  w 
Rochelle,  .V.    )'. 

That  reminds  Indi-Gest  of  a  favorite 
tongue  twister.  Say  it,  I  dare  you. 
"A  flea  and  a  fly  in  a  flue  were  impris- 
oned one  day.  Said  the  flea  to  the  fly, 
'Let  us  flee!'  Said  the  fly  to  the  flea, 
'Let  us  fly !' "  So  together  they  flew,  the 
flea  and  the  fly  from  the  flue. 


BELIEVE  IT   OR   NCT 

We  almost  had  heart  disease  the 
Other  day  when  an  officer  on  a  motor 
cycle  followed  us  for  several  minutes. 
And  when  he  finally  caught  up  to  us  we 
found  out  that  he  only  wanted  to  hear 
Amos  V  Andy  —  which  gave  us  a  grand 
and  glorious  feeling  because  we  had 
equipped  our  car  with  a  Radio  just  the 
day  before.  —  Mollu  Zacharias,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


H    Hi  i/fy. 


NOW 
LOOKA  % 


THE  ASININE  FOOL! 

Heard  during  the  WENR  Minstrel 
Show. 

Gene — "Ray,  how  do  you  like  ray 
new  hat?" 

Ray — "How  much  did  you  pay  for 
that  hat?" 

Gene — "Fifteen  dollars." 
Ray — "Where  are  the  holes?" 
Gene— "Holes!     What  holes?" 
Ray — "Why,  the  holes  for  the  ears  of 
the  jackass  that   would  pay  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  a  hat." — Leila  Eppley.  Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

THE  RADIO  FAMILY 

Monday 

Wife — "Come  on,  let's  all  go  out  to- 
night. 

So  long  since  we  have  seen  a  show." 

Tired  man — "This  age  in  which  we 
live  is  new, 

Slay  home  and  tune  the  radio." 

1!'<  dnesday 

Wife — "Ma  sent  me  two  seats  for  the 
opera." 

Annoyed  man  —  "Well  I.  for  one  don't 
rare. 

1  can't  be  bothered  going  out  — 

When  there's  music  in  the  air. 

Friday 

Wile  "Now  dear,  tonight  is  my 
birthday, 

l'\e  asked  some  folks  we  know." 

I'll  open  the  ol'  piano  — 

Ami  we'll  sing  of  the  long  ago." 

The  Week  End 
Weary  man—  Families  are  so  selfish 

The)   re  forever  on  the  go 
When  weary  man  comes  home 
lie  needs  his  radio!  !  !  ! 

Ion.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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After  you  read  the  story  below  you'll 
learn  that  stenos  and  Will  Rogers 
haven't  a  patent  on  gum-chewing  .  .  . 
Radio  entertainers  can  do  a  little  jaw 
work  as  well. 

Station  W  I.  B.  W.  at  Topeka  has 
a  "Sunshine  Hour"  in  which  each  of 
the  staff  adds  his  bit  of  entertainment. 
They  seem  to  make  quite  a  picnic  of  it 
among  themselves;  and  the  announcer, 
a  peppy,  clever,  young  man  has  a 
genial  way  of  letting  the  listeners  in  on 
the  studio  fun. 

While  announcing  one  morning,  this 
summer,  he  stopped  suddenly  as  though 
greatly  disturbed  and  said  that  if  the 
loud  smacking  in  the  studio  weren't 
stopped  he  would  be  unable  to  go  on. 
He  informed  us  the  "Massey  Family," 
a  group  of  five  musicians,  were  all 
chewing  gum  and  that  the  audience 
would  now  be  favored  with  the  chorus 
from  "Lew-Chew-ia"  with  variations 
from  "Yucatan". 

The  five  obeyed  and  stepped  up  to 
the  mike  and  smacked  their  gum  with 
all  their  might.  The  effect  was  uproari- 
ous.— Mrs.  Allyn  Hartzell,  Rossville, 
Kansas. 


Once  upon  a  time  Indi-Gest  was  a 
distance  fiend  and  sat  up  until  i  G.M. 
o'nights  trying  to  get  Cuba  and  Chile 
and  San  Francisco  but  lately,  Indi  has 
been  content  to  just  twiddle  the  dials 
to  our  own  New  York  locals.  But  on 
seeing  the  picture  of  Frank  Watanabe 
and  his  cheery  saffron  smile,  the  old 
urge  arose  and  after  several  alarms,  the 
KNX  Los  Angeles  station  came  in 
through  my  set.  It  took  a  while,  but 
Frank  (Eddy  Holder)  was  worth  it. 
He's  hilarious. 


Weener  Minstrels  (WENR).  Bill.— 
"The  girls  were  all  dressed  swell." 

Gene. — "How  do  you  know?  What 
do  you  know  about  women's  garb?" 

Bill. — "Well,  I  guess  I  know  swell 
garbage  when  I  see  it." — Florence 
Haist,  Box  157,  Lindenwold,  N.  J. 

HOT  DOG! 

The  Weenies  have  it  again.  If  you 
look  carefully,  you'll  see  that  the  last 
one,  from  our  keen-eared  reporter  in 
New  Jersey,  comes  from  the  same  per- 
petual spring  of  humor  as  this,  reported 
from  Kentucky. 

(Weener  Minstrels,  Station  WENR). 
Gene: — Chuck,  where  were  you  going  with 

those  cuspidors,  last  night? 
Chuck: — /  was  taking  them  home  to  my 

dog. 
Gene: — To  your  dog\     why,  what  kind 

of  a  dog  have  you? 
Chuck: — Spitz. — Sue    Dickerson,     329 

Clifton  Avenve,   Lexington*  Ky. 


MISTAKEN  INDENTITY 

Being  a  'cellist  on  WCAE — Gimbels 
in  Pittsburgh,  I  have  heard  many  amus- 
ing statements  by  the  announcers. 

During  the  vacation  season,  a  sub- 
stitute announcer,  apparently  unfamil- 
iar with  composers  and  compositions, 
was  announcing  a  program  presented  by 
a  concert  pianist  which  included  a 
composition  by  the  great  German  com- 
poser, Richard  Wagner,  from  the  opera 
"The  Flying  Dutchman." 

The  announcer,  anxious  to  make 
some  comments,  inquired  of  one  of  the 
experienced  announcers  who  (in  a  joke) 
stated  the  composition  was  written  by 
that  famous  ballplayer  (shortstop)  Hans 
Wagner  who   was  often  termed  "The 


Frank  Watanabe  Himself 


Flying  Dutchman."  This  was  given 
with  the  utmost  sincerity  on  this  digni- 
fied piano  recital. 

Much  to  the  announcer's  surprise, 
the  Radio  editor  of  a  local  newspaper 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  control  room, 
rushed  into  the  studio  and  inquired 
again,  who  composed  the  number,  as  he 
couldn't  believe  his  ears. — William  L. 
Roberts,  312  N.  Graham  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

That  poor  substitute  announcer  prob- 
ably said  good-bye  to  Gimbel's  the 
next  day.  Undoubtedly  he  was  sorry 
he  didn't  go  to  school  now,  when  all 


children  listen  in  to  Walter  Damrosch 
on  Friday  mornings  and  will  grow  up  so 
musically  erudite  that  jazz  will  be 
banished  from  Radio. 

Gather  round  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret,  but  don't  broadcast  it.  I  was 
told  this  by  an  announcer  over  in 
Newark,  but  promised  on  my  word  of 
honor  not  to  reveal  any  names. 

It  seems  there  was  a  very,  very,  very 
distinguished  personage  who  was  sched- 
uled to  broadcast  on  a  holiday  program 
in  that  Jersey  city.  At  the  close  of  his 
address  Paul  Whiteman  (the  .  joke's 
not  on  him,  so  it's  all  right)  was  to 
burst  into  the  strains  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner",  with  his  band.  Of 
course,  Paul  Whiteman  has  his  time 
scheduled  down  to  the  last  second,  but 
the  speakers  before  the  Distinguished 
Personage  talked  on  and  on  and  on, 
until  Paul  grew  fidgety. 

Just  after  the  Chief  Speaker  started, 
the  big  band  leader  told  the  station 
manager  that  he  would  have  to  leave  in 
fifteen  minutes  to  make  a  New  York 
engagement.  It  looked  as  though  the 
D.  P.  would  talk  at  least  a  half  hour, 


"Excuse,  please!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
dame. 

"It  is  to  orriving  upon  Los  Angeles  for 
tr  op  ping  a  work  of  job.  I  one  high  class 
domesticated  scientist  with  brains,  sank 
you!  Most  duty  of  recent  are  useful 
sweeping  and  disk  to  wash  also  put  out 
milk  bottles,  nudge  away  cigar  butt  and 
smear  dirt  from  window. 

"  Hoping  you  are  the  same,  Frank 
Watanabe." 


and  he  was  not  a  man  whom  one  could 
ask  to  "make  it  snappy."  The  tactful 
Station  Manager  was  not  phased,  how- 
ever. He  just  had  the  speaker's  micro- 
phone disconnected  at  the  end  of  an 
appropriate  sentence  and  Whiteman's 
band  concluded  the  program,  as  sched- 
uled. When  Whiteman  had  finished 
his  program  and  was  in  the  tubes  on 
the  way  back  to  Manhattan,  the 
speaker  was  still  talking  into  his  dis- 
connected mike! 

Station  WENR,  Weener  Minstrel 
Show: 

"I  was  driving  by  the  County  Asy- 
lum when  a  woman  inmate  put  her 
head  out  of  a  window  on  the  third  floor 
and  shouted: 

"I  want  a  bucket  of  beer,  I  want  it 
right  now  and  I  don't  mean  maybe." 

At  that  time  a  colored  man,  walking 
by,  heard  her  and  said: 

"Lady,  you  might  'a'  been  crazy  when 
they  put  you  in  there,  but  you  is  sho' 
talking  sense  now." — W.  D.  Mackenzie, 
406  Woodland  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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The  gossip  shop  has  one  to  report 
on  Norman  Brokenshire,  veteran  CBS 
announcer.  New  York  now  has  such  a 
compUcated  system  of  you-can-park- 
here-until-blank-o'clock  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  Norman  became  a  little 
confused  and  picked  the  wrong  spot  or 
the  wrong  hour  or  something,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  one  of  those  compli- 
mentary tickets  issued  by  the  traffic 
cop. 

In  court,  when  the  clerk  called 
"Norman  Brokenshire,"  the  judge 
frowned  and  said,  "You  have  the  same 
name  as  the  Radio  announcer,  haven't 
you?" 

"I  am  the  announcer,"  said  Norman. 


"If  that  is  true  let  the  court  hear  you 
announce,"  commanded  the  judge. 

After  the  courtroom  resounded  with 
the  familiar  "How  Do  You  Do,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  How  Do  You  Do,"  the 
judge  rapped  for  order  and  said,  "Very 
fine,  very  fine.     In  fact,  $5.00  Fine!" 

HEREAFTER,  BUT  NOT  HEAVEN! 

The  Dutch  Masters  over  WJZ:  — 

Al  Bernard — Mr.  Shelly,  do  you  be- 
lieve in  hereafter? 

Mr.  Shelly— Yes,  I  do. 

Al — Well,  Mr.  Shelly  do  you  remem- 
ber tnose  $2.00  you  borrowed  last  week? 

Mr.  Shelly  — Uh-huh. 

Al — Well,  that's  what  I'm  here-after. 
— Marion  Fensterle,  Telford,  Pa. 

George  Bacmus,  CBS  dramatic  di- 
rector, believes  that  when  the  script 
calls  for  a  kiss  or  a  hug  the  players 
should  actually  go  through  the  motions, 
even  if  they  are  unseen.  The  other 
day  a  woman  visitor  in  a  CBS  studio 
saw  a  male  actor  ardently  kissing  his 
leading  lady. 

"Do  they  always  do  that?"  she 
asked. 

"More  sometimes,"  a  Page  grinned. 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  I'm  that  man's 
wife." — Franklin  Day,  Sergent,  Ky. 

THIS    CURL    (OR   WAVE)    IS   PER- 
MANENT! 

Phil  Cook  told  this  good  one. 

Puffy — Say  Phil,  how  does  a  hair- 
dresser end  his  days? 

Phil — I  don't  know  Puffy — how  does 
he? 

Puffy — He  just  curls  up  and  dyes  — 
Carl  W .  Horn.  Lancaster    Pa. 


INDI-GEST-ION 

Radio  John  of  WJAG,  Norfolk, 
Nebr.,  told  the  story  of  two  ex-service 
men  who  were  talking.  One  told  the 
other  that  the  day  before  he  had  met  the 
cook  that  they  had  in  France.  The 
other  looked  at  him.  "He  may  be  a 
cook  to  you  but  to  me  he  was  just  a 
source  of  indigestion." — Frances  Cherry, 
Wayne,   Neb. 

E-G-Y-P-T 

Earl  May,  teacher  of  KMA's  (Shen- 
andoah, Iowa)  country  school  told  a 
pupil: 

"Use  the  word  Egypt  in  a  sentence." 
"I  paid  a  grocer  and  he  gave  me  the 
change    but    E-gypt    me. — Frances 
Cherry,  Wayne,   Neb. 

Indy  took  Marcella  out  to  lunch  the 
other  day  but  discovered  only  50c  in 
the  exchequer!  So  Marcella  had  to  pay 
the  check,  and  while  she  didn't  mean  to 
insinuate  that  Indy  had  Scotch  charac- 
teristics, she  said  the  incident  reminded 
her  of  this  one. 

A  Scotchman  who  uses  the  umpteen 
dollar  a  minute  telephone  to  London  on 
business  quite  often,  paid  a  call  on 
Floyd  Gibbons  the  other  day.  He 
wanted  to  negotiate  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  Floyd's  services  on  his  twice- 
weekly  long  distance  conversations! 


At  W  L  W  the  other  evening,  the 
announcer  introducing  the  Plymouth 
Motor  Car  program  said,  "The  first 
selection  to  be  played  on  this  evening's 
program  is  "Through." — Helen  O'- 
Brien, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

IT  WAS  A  GAS  EATER 

Not  so  long  ago,  on  an  NBC  network 
program,   an  announcer   whom   I   sh  til 
call   Mr.  Smith  and  a  guest  artist   who 
might  have  been  named  M 
a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Smith  asked  Miss  Jones  if  sh  • 
had  given  her  car  a  name.  "I  call  her 
Shasta,"   answered    Miss  Jones. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "she  m  tsl  be 
a  daisy,  then.  Does  the  name  indicate 
that  your  car  has  any  connection  or 
relation  to  the  Shasta  daisy?"  "No 
connection,  whatever."  answered 


Jones.  "I  call  her  Shasta  because  Sh'- 
hasta  have  air,  sh'hasta  have  water, 
sh'hasta  have  oil,  sh'hasta  have  ga^, 
sh'hasta  have  a  whole  lot  of  things."  — 
W.  E.  Brown,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


MALAPROP  ON  THE  AIR 

Amos — "Did  yo'  really  love  Susie?" 
And} — Well,  prepsodent  and  prepso- 
did?" 


Here  are  a  few  from  a  Milwaukee  fan 
who  enjoys  Quinn  Ryan  so  much  that 
he  must  sit  down  with  a  shorthand 
notebook  and  take  down  Quinn's  re- 
marks verbatim,  to  gloat  over  and 
chuckle  upon  when  there  is  a  big  S.O.S. 
and  aerial  silence.  Or  perhaps  he 
doesn't  know  shorthand  and  has  bought 
one  of  those  new  Victor  recording 
thingamajigs  that  Indy  saw  at  the 
Radio  show.  You  know,  you  just  put 
the  needle  on  and  let  your  power  or 
plain!  speaker  mouth  its  words  into  the 
ear  of  this  clever  invention.  Or  you  can 
talk  into  it  yourself  and  preserve  your 
inflections  for  your  posterity.  But  to 
get  back  to  Quinn  Ryan:  — 

Here   are  some  of  the  ami. 
cerpts  from  Quinn  Ryan?  sport  broad- 
cast.   Quinn  must  believe  that  "Variety 
is  the  spice  of  life". 

"Hack  Wilson  is  picking  up  dirt 
again.  He  will  do  dirt  to  the  next  pitch. 
He  only  picked  up  an  acre  or  two 
Whee — it's  a  home  run  into  the  right 
field  stands.  His  thirty-fifth  home  run 
with  Kiki  on  hrst  base.  Boy!  oh  boy!'' 
(Whistles 

"Don't  collide,  boys.  McCarthy 
ought  to  teach  his  players  some  football 
signals.  That  is  the  second  time  they 
collided. 

"I  wonder  where  Earl  Richard  is  to- 
day.     He  told  me  this  one. 


'There  was  a  man,  who  w  Iking 

along  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  Wisconsin, 
always  kept  on  - 

No.  that  isn't  i:      No     n  >.  no  no  no      I 
NO  "     Upon  inquiring  he  found  out 
that  this  man  was  1  Yes-man  from 
Chicago  corporation,  on  1;:-  vacation.1 " 
—  .1/.  /). 
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Scientific  Progress 

By  Howard  Edgar  Rhodes,  Technical  Editor 

Conductor  Stokowski  Improves  Quality  of 
Symphony  Orchestra  Broadcasts 


TO  OUR 
minds  one 
of  the  out- 
standing 
events  of  the  Ra- 
dio year  1929  was 
the  broadcasting 
of  the  symphony 
concerts  by  the 
Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sto- 
le o  w  s  ki  .  The 
Philadelphia  Stor- 
age Battery  Com- 
pany deserves 
credit  for  the 
sponsoring  of  pro- 
grams  of  such 
merit  and  the  en- 
gineers of  the 
National  Broad- 
casting Company 
who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  trans- 
mission of  these 
programs  to  the 
listener  must  also 
share  in  this  cred- 
it. In  these  days 
when  almost  any 
aggregation  o  f 
musicians  is  likely 
to  be  called  a 
symphony  orches- 
tra, when  anyone 
who  wields  a  bat- 
on is  a  maestro, 
it  is  enjoyable  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski's  orchestra 
because  of  its  ex- 
cellence— and  be- 
cause Mr.  Sto- 
kowski, perhaps  more  than  any  other 
conductor,  has  taken  to  heart  the  prob- 
lems of  broadcasting  large  symphony 
orchestras  and  has  worked  closely  with 
the  broadcast  engineers  to  improve  the 
quality    of    these   programs. 

One  of  the  major  problems  involved 
in  the  broadcasting  of  a  symphony  con- 
cert  is   that   of   compressing   the  volume 


Conductor  Leopold  Stokowski  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 


range  of  the  orchestra  within  limits  that 
can  satisfactorily  be  transmitted  by  pres- 
ent-day broadcasting  apparatus.  Normal- 
ly this  responsibility  is  assumed  by  an 
engineer  who  adjusts  controls  to  keep 
the  very  loud  passages  from  overloading 
the  apparatus,  and  the  triple  piano  pas- 
sages from  becoming  so  weak  as  to  be 
lost   to   the  listener   during   broadcasting. 


Mr.  Stokowski 
reasoned  that  if 
the  dynamic  range 
of  an  orchestra 
must  be  reduced 
that  the  person 
most  qualified  to 
do  this  is  the  con- 
ductor. He  there- 
fore undertook  to 
so  conduct  his 
orchestra  as  to 
make  it  unneces- 
sary to  have  any 
engineer  monitor 
the  program.  He 
did  this  with  the 
aid  of  an  electri- 
c  a  1  instrument, 
mounted  on  his 
music  stand, 
which  continuous- 
ly indicated  the 
volume  of  the 
music.  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski was  then 
able  by  careful 
conducting  to  keep 
the  volume  within 
the  required  range. 
As  a  result  the 
music,  as  the  lis- 
tener heard  it, 
seemed  much 
more  natural.  It 
had  no  sudden  or 
artificial  changes 
in  volume;  it  was 
more  nearly  an 
exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sounds 
being  produced  by 
the  orchestra. 

During  the  time 
that  has  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Stokowski's  Radio  concerts 
of  last  fall,  he  has  been  in  almost  con- 
stant touch  with  NBC  engineers.  As  a 
result  we  understand  certain  new  devices 
have  been  developed,  probably  to  be  used 
by  Mr.  Stokowski  in  his  second  series  of 
Radio  concerts  to  be  broadcast  this  fall 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Philadelphia 
Storage   Battery   Company. 
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of  the    Radio    Arts 


Experiments  with  High  Power 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  was 
recently  granted  permission  by 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  to 
experiment  with  broadcast  transmitter 
power  up  to  400  kilowatts,  which  is  eight 
times  as  much  power  as  is  used  by  the 
largest  existing  broadcasting  stations. 
These  experiments  will  be  made  at  the  new 
KDKA  station  being 
built  near  Saxonburg,  Pa. 

Success  of  these  ex- 
periments will  depend 
largely  upon  a  new  tube 
designed  by  Westing- 
house  engineers.  This 
tube  is  rated  at  200 
kilowatts,  it  is  six  feet 
high,  and  weighs  60 
pounds.  Quite  a  tube! 
In  operation  it  is  nec- 
essary to  cool  the  tube, 
in  the  same  manner  that 
an  automobile  motor  is 
cooled,  by  means  of  cir- 
culating currents  of  cold 
water. 

Approximately  five 
tons  of  cooling  water 
must  be  passed  through 
the  water  jacket  of  the 
tube  each  hour  it  is  in 
operation  —  one  hour's 
operation  of  the  tube 
would  heat  enough  water 
to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  an  average 
home  for  several  weeks. 

Whenever  a  broad- 
casting station  desires  to 
increase  its  power,  or 
make  experiments  with 
the  use  of  high  power, 
someone  always  seems 
to  raise  the  cry  of 
"super-power",  forget- 
ting that  the  only  reason 
that  a  station  desires 
more  power  is  to  im- 
prove its  service  to  the 
public.  When  the  term 
"super-power"  is  applied 
to  a  large  power  station, 
such  as  is  to  be  erected 
in  South  Carolina,  with 
a  capacity  of  200,000 
kilowatls.  the  phase  has 
some  significance.  Back 
in     1024     Mr.     David 


Samoff  very  sensibly  suggested  that  broad- 
casting stations  using  considerable 
amounts  of  power  could  more  properly 
be  referred  to  as  "long  range  stations". 
After  all,  the  success  of  any  station  de- 
pends largely  upon  its  ability  to  supply 
a  large  number  of  listeners  with  a  signal 
strong  enough  for  satisfactory  reception 
at  all  times  of  the  year.    This  means  that 


The  new  tube,  designed  by  engineers  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  to  be  used  in  experiments  with  high 
power  at  the  new  KDKA  station  being  erected  at  Saxonburg,  Pa. 
This  monster  tube  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  60  pounds,  and  is  cooled  by- 
five  tons  of  water  each  hour  of  its  operation! 


the  signal  must  be  strong  enough  to  over- 
ride local  noise  and  static,  for  no  simple, 
cheap,   and   effective   device   to   eliminate 
static  has  ever   been  invented — not  that 
such  a  device  wouldn't  be  of  great  utility! 
The  Institute  of  Radio   Engineers,  an 
organization    which    numbers    among    its 
members    many    of    the    most    prominent 
Radio  engineers  throughout   the  country, 
has  laid  down  some  very 
specific    recommer"J.i- 
tions  regarding  the  mest 
desirable      location      of 
broadcasting       stations. 
These  recommendations 
include  one  to  locate  a 
broadcasting    station   at 
such  a  distance  from  the 
nearest  populous  center 
as    to    make    the    inter- 
ference produced  by  the 
station      negligible       in 
comparison  with  its  ser- 
vice area.    Although  the 
recommendation:-        are 
based   on   definite   tech- 
nical considerations,  they 
really    consider   the   old 
adage."  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number". 


The  British  Broad- 
cast ina  Corporation  i.- 
at  present  constructing 
a  new  building  which 
when  completed  will  be 
the  new  center  of  broad- 
cast ins:  in  England,  re- 
placing the  pr>. 
headquarters  at  Savoy 
Hill.  The  design  of  the 
new  building  will  be 
simple,  almost  severe, 
depending  for  its  effeel 
more  on  the  grouping  ol 
masonry  than  upon  pro- 
fusion of  detail. 

The  estimated  cost  i~ 
between  two  and  two 
and  one-half  million  dol- 
The  enterprise  i- 
being  financed  by  a 
dicate  on  terms  favor- 
able to  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion which  retains  an 
option  to  purchas 
and  when  this  appears 
desirable. 
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Scientific  Progress 


•/ 

the 


Radio  Arts 


Electrical  Musical  Instruments 


FROM  the  earliest  days  the  produc- 
tion of  sounds  by  musical  instru- 
ments has  depended  upon  one  of 
three  things;  a  current  of  air,  as  in 
the  case  of  horns  and  the  organ,  or  upon 
friction,  used  in  instruments  which  are 
bowed,  or  upon  percussion,  in  the  case  of 
drums.  Some  time  ago  there  was  an- 
nounced the  RCA  Theremin,  an  instru- 
ment utilizing  Radio  vacuum  tubes  for  the 
production  of  musical  sounds.  This  in- 
strument was  a  development  of  the 
Thereminvox,  an  invention  of  Professor 
Leon  Theremin,  of  the  Institute  Physico- 
Technique  of  Leningrad.  It  was  first 
demonstrated  before  a  select  audience  of 
musicians  and  critics;  later,  before  a  much 
larger  audience  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York. 

The  RCA  Theremin  has  no  stops  or 
keyboards  and  is  operated  entirely  by  the 
motion  of  one's  hands  with  respect  to  two 
metal  bars,  one  of  which  controls  the 
pitch  and  the  other  the  volume.  The 
hands  are  not  placed  in  contact  with  the 
metal  bars  but  are  simply  brought  nearer 
to  or  further  away  from  the  bars  to  con- 


trol the  pitch  and  volume.  The  highest 
tone  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  top 
note  of  an  oboe.  The  lowest  note  is  about 
the  second  G  below  middle  C 

More  recently  we  read  of  another  in- 
strument of  somewhat  similar  design.  It 
is  known  as  the  "Martenot",  named  after 
its  inventor,  and  is  said  to  permit  legato, 
detached  or  staccato  playing.  By  means 
of  switches  a  very  delicate  "attack"  is 
possible,  or  the  attack  can  be  made  to 
resemble  that  of  a  saxophone.  The  in- 
strument has  the  advantage  possessed  by 
the  organ  of  continuous  tone  and  practi- 
cally unlimited  pitch,  but  in  addition  can 
produce  vibratos  impossible  with  the 
organ.  A  series  of  "stops"  gives  the 
instrument  sixteen  distinctly  different 
timbres.  Although  this  instrument  is 
operated  by  a  so-called  "keyboard"  (for 
want  of  a  better  name)  it  has  not  the 
tempered  scale  of  a  keyboard  instrument. 
A  theoretically  infinite  number  of  pitch 
gradations   can  be  obtained. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  these  in- 
struments, that  had  their  birth  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  physicist  and  engineer, 


and  which  can  be  produced  as  simply  as 
a  Radio  receiver?  About  them  can  be  none 
of  the  glamour  of  a  skilled  instrument 
maker,  of  a  Stradivarius.  Professor  There- 
min stated,  according  to  an  interview  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  in  La  T.  S.  F.  Pour 
Tous,  "This  is  not  at  all  a  plaything  for 
me.  It  is  much  more  a  concrete  proof, 
an  incontestable  demonstration,  of  my 
conception  of  the  arts  and  sciences  .  .  . 
To  prove  that  science  can  render  the 
greatest  services  in  the  development  of 
the  arts,  to  demonstrate  the  fertility  of 
an  intimate  collaboration  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  is  my  aim." 


I 


.T  IS  reported  that  Rach- 
maninoff turned  to  a  member  of  the  aud- 
ience that  witnessed  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Theremin  apparatus  and  said, 
when  she  shouted  "Bravo!" — "Madame, 
you  exaggerate."  But  the  future  of  any 
device  is  seldom  forecast  by  the  first 
crude  demonstration.  In  the  future  .  .  . 
who  knows?  One  need  look  no  further 
than  his  Radio  receiver. 


The  Voice  of  The  Roxy 


IT  WILL  surprise  many,  who  disparage 
"mechanical  music"  to  learn  that  the 
voices  and  music  they  hear  when 
they  visit  the  "Roxy",  New  York's 
largest  theatre,  do  not  come  altogether 
directly  from  the  stage  but  also  reach  the 
audience  through  a  system  of  loud 
speakers,  located  on  either  side  and  above 
the  stage.  They  add  volume  to  the  sing- 
er's voice  and  regulate  the  amount  of 
sound  coming  from  the  orchestra  and 
organs.  Individual  voices  can  be  selected 
and  strengthened  above  others.  Certain 
orchestral  instruments,  either  singly  or  in 
groups,  can  be  brought  to  greater  volume 
than  the  others.  These  results  are  pos- 
sible with  the  aid  of  microphones  located 
at  a  number  of  different  positions.  There 
are  five  microphones  in  the  orchestra  pit, 
one  in  each  of  the  three  organ  consoles, 
and  five  along  the  footlights  of  the  stage. 
In  addition  there  are  five  microphones  on 
the  stage  itself,  six  in  the  choral  boxes 
and  stairways  and  one  more  on  the  stage, 
hanging  overhead.     The  circuits  connect- 


ing these  microphones  make  it  possible  to 
mix  the  output  of  as  many  as  ten  mikes. 
In  addition  there  is  a  complete  micro- 
phone and  loud  speaker  system  through- 
out the  theatre,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  Roxy  or  his  assistants  to  talk  from 
any  one  of  the  microphones  and  have  his 
voice  heard  by  the  stage-manager,  the 
switchboard  operators,  the  electricians 
and  spotlight  operators,  and  the  motion 
picture  operators.  In  this  way  he  can 
guide  the  lighting,  modify  the  tempo  or 
volume  of  the  music,  direct  the  curtain 
opening  and  closing  and  change  of  scenes. 


D, 


'URING  dress  rehearsals 
Roxy  takes  a  position  in  the  orchestra, 
with  a  desk-like  arrangement  before  him, 
containing  a  microphone,  with  which  he 
can  speak  directly  with  the  operators  of 
the  various  lighting  systems,  with  the 
dancers,  orchestra  conductors,  organists, 
stage  hands,  and  motion  picture  operators. 
Supplementary    systems    make    it    pos- 


sible for  the  stage-manager  to  call  the 
performers  to  their  places.  The  stage- 
manager  speaks  into  a  microphone  at  his 
post  on  the  stage  and  his  orders  are 
heard  through  loud  speakers  located  in  the 
cafeteria,  musician's  lounge,  rehearsal 
rooms,  and  six  floors  of  dressing  rooms. 

Unintentionally  we  were  given  a  good 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  these 
intercommunication  systems  when  we  ex- 
amined the  installations  a  few  weeks  ago. 
As  we  watched  the  stage  performance  with 
our  guide,  a  yellow  spotlight  was  suddenly, 
and  in  error,  thrown  on  the  stage  from 
one  of  the  spotlight  booths.  Our  guide, 
with  a  short  exclamation,  leaned  over, 
picked  up  a  microphone  and  said,  "Cut 
off  the  yellow  light."  A  moment  later  the 
yellow  spot   disappeared  from  the  stage. 

We  must  not  close  without  giving  credit 
to  the  Western  Electric  Company,  who 
designed  and  installed  all  the  loud  speaker 
systems  throughout  the  Roxy  Theatre. — 
It  was  the  Western  Electric  which  per- 
fected recording  for  the  sound  pictures. 
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Chain    Calendar  Features 


See  index  of  wave  lengths  and  kilocycles  on  page  108 


Sunday 


HEROES   OF   THE    CHURCH- 


8:00a.m.    7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

YVABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

W'NAC 

WHP 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WAIU 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KFJF 

WPG 

WNAX 

MORNING    MUSICALE — 

9:00  a.m.    8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

YVABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WHP 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WAIU 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WIBW 

KFH 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KFJF 

WPG 

WNAX 

LAND   O' 

MAKE    BELIEVE— 

10:00  a. 

m.       9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WHP 

WJAS 

WAIU 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WIBW 

KSCJ 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KFJF 

WPG 

COLUMBIA       EDUCATIONAL       FEA- 

TURES- 

10:50  a. i 

m.       9:50 

8:50 

7:50 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WHP 

WJAS 

WAIU 

KMOX 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WIBW 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KFJF 

WPG 

LONDON 

BROADCAST — 

12:30  p. 

m.     11:30 

10:30 

9:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WMT 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KFPY 

WPG 

WORC 

WXYZ 

JEWISH 

ART   PROGRAM— 

12:45  p. 

m.    11:45 

10:45 

9:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WHi" 

WFBL 

wadc; 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KVI 

KFPY 

WDAY 

WORC 

CONCLAVE   OF    NATIONS- 

l:30p.n 

l.  12:30 

11:30 

10:30 

WABC 

VV2XE 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

CATHEDRAL    HOUR 

2:00  p. n 

1.     1:00 

12:00 

11:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W.'iXAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

W1SN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

W  DAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

NEW   YORK   PHILHARMONIC  SYM 

PHONY  ORCHESTRA— 

3:00  p.m.          2:00 

1:00 

12:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

Wean 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

IVKIit 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

WMAIJ 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

wcco 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

RELIGIOUS   SERVICE— 

5:00  p.r 

n.    4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

W'BAI. 

WHAM 

WLW 

KWK 

WREN 

KFAB 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WML' 

KOMO 

WJDX 

WO  A I 

KVOO 

KPRC 

WFLA 

WSB 

WSUN 

KOA 

KTAR 

KGO 

KGW 

KHQ 

K  1 )  K  A 

WRC 

"YOUR 

EYES"— 

4:45  p.m.     3:45 

2:45 

1:45 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WBAL 

W  II  AM 

K  I )  K  A 

W.IR 

KYW 

K  W  K 

W  REN 

KFAB 

CKGW 

\\  LW 

ECHOES 

OF  THE 

ORIENT 

_ 

5:00  p.. 

m.     4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

W  EAF 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WT1 

WOK 

W  CAE 

WTAM 

W  IIC 

\\  W  1 

woe 

who 

w  o\\ 

WDAF 

CKQW 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain       Pacific 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountai 

in      Paci 

TEA    TIME    TUNES — 

WEBC 

W  IOD 

Kl  IIS 

WSMB 

5:30  p. i 

n.     4:30 

3:30 

2:30 

KPO 

KOMO 

KF1 

K(.W 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WFI 

KSL 

KHQ 

WCKY 

WSB 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

WTAM 

W  BAL 

W  I'll' 

WAPI 

WRVA 

WWJ 

KSD 

woe 

CKOW 

WFLA 

WSUN 

KFAB 

KFSD 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

KTAR 

WJDX 

CATHOLIC    HOUR 

THE    WORLD'S    BUSINESS — 

6:30  p. i 

n.     5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

Dr.  Jul 

ius   Klein 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

8:00  p.m.     7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

WCSH 

WRC 

WGY 

WWJ 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WEBC 

WIOD 

WSM 

WKY 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WJDX 

KGO 

KPO 

KSTP 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WADC 

KHQ 

WSMB 

KOMO 

W  'LIT 

WKRC 

WAIL" 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KSD 

KGW 

WGR 

WCAE 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

WISN 

W  IBW 

KECA 

KTAR 

KYW 

WFJC 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WLAC 

woe 

WHO 

WDAF 

WTMJ 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WHEC 

WJAX 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WHAS 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

WMC 

WSB 

WBAP 

KPRC 

KDYL 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KVI 

WO  A I 

KOA 

WRVA 

KVOO 

KFPY 

WNAX 

W  DAY 

WORC 

WSAI 

WXYZ 

Toscha  Seidel,  famous  violinist,  heard  over  the  CBS 


IODENT    BIG    BROTHER    CLUB- 


7:00  p. 
WEAF 
WGY 

WWJ 
WHO 

WDAF 


,.  6:00 
WEEI 

WGR 
WSAI 
WOW 


5:00 
WJAR 

\vt  \e 
W(  VE 
KSD 


4:00 
WRC 
WFJC 
WOC 

WLIT 


COLLIERS    RADIO    HOUR— 


8:15  p.m.     7:15 


WJZ 
KDKA 

K  W  K 
KHQ 
KPO 


WBZ 
W.IR 
WREN 

KOMO 


6:15 
WBZ  \ 

w  -|.w 

KOA 
Kl  I 


5:15 

W  H  \M 
KYW 
KSL 
KGW 


THE  CROCKETT  MOUNTAI  NEERS- 


7:30  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WJAS 

WADC 

KOIL 

WIBW 

w  DBJ 

KLZ 

KFPY 


6:30 
W  2  XE 
WFAN 
w  LBW 
WKBN 
KMBC 
WMT 
W  GST 
KDYL 
W  IIT 


5:30 
W  FAX 
W  M  VI. 
WHI  I 
WFBM 
WISN 
WWNC 
WOOD 
KHJ 
WDA  V 


WILLIAM    OILOMATICS — 
7:30  p.m.     6:30  5:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

KOA  KSL  WHAM 

WREN     KDKA       WON 

MAJOR    BOWES'    FAMILY- 


4:30 
W  X  VC 
Will' 
W  MAK 

W  CCO 

Wl  ai: 
KLRA 
KVI 
w  ORC 


4:30 
K  W  K 
W  LW 


KALTENBORN    EDITS   THE    NEW! 


8:30  p. 
W  MIC 

we  \r 
w  i  vs 

v  \De 
KMOX 
WSPD 


7:30 
W  2  \  I  . 
W    IX Al 
WLBW 
W  1 1  K 
KOIL 
WXYZ 


6:30 
WE  \X 
w  c  \o 
WFBL 
WKIIC 
KMBC 
W  IIT 


5:30 
WNAC 
WMA1 
WKBW 

wo  wo 
WCCO 


CHASE    AND   SANBORN    CHORAL 


:35  p. 
WEAF 
WEBC 
W  SB 
u  CAE 
WSAI 
WTAM 

W  SIX 

WCFL 


6:35 
\\  SMI! 
W  DAF 
WJDX 
W  RC 
KSD 
WOA1 
WHO 
WSM 


5:35 
KSTP 
W  IOD 
WKY 
WOY 
WFJC 
KTIIS 
WOC 


4:35 
WCSH 
W  MC 

WJAR 
W  W   I 
W  HAS 
WFLA 
WTAG 


ORCHESTRA- 

8:30  p.n 

W  1    IC 

W  OU 

W  PTF 
WHO 

WII  \< 

W  <M  II 
W  o  v  I 


V\  JAR 
WGY 

W  W  I 
W  IOD 
W  \l>l 
WOC 
w  EBC 
W  K  Y 
WTMJ 


6:30 

w  r  KG 
w  <  ,i: 
WSAI 

ks  rp 

w  i:\  \ 
w  I  IT 
W  MC 
K  1  I !  - 
W  TAM 


5:30 
c.-ll 
C  \1 
<D 
I  HO 
FAA 
I)  W 

11 
PRC 


JESSE  CRAWFORD.  Poet  of  the  Or*. 


ENNA    JETTIC    MELODIES— 


8:00  p.m.    7:00 


WJZ 

KW  K 

W  F  \  A 
W  SM 
WJAX 


W  1IZ 
W  K  Y 
KPRI 
WTMJ 

WMC 


6:00 
W  HZ  A 
W.IR 
WOA1 
KS  I  P 
KOA 


5:00 

W  II  \M 
W  I :  I  X 
W  II  \s 
KDKA 
KYW 


8:45  p.m 
W  ABC 
WMAI 

W  FBI. 

w  KRC 

KSCJ 
W  IBW 

w  r  \i: 

.1    V 

KDYI. 

v  I  III!' 


7:  IS 
W  2  X  I 
WHP 
WHEC 
W  FBM 
KMBC" 
WSPD 
W  Dlt.l 
Kl  I!  \ 
Kl  l"\ 
WXYZ 


c.  i  :  5 
W  I  \x 
W  J  VS 
W  \DC 
KMOX 
W  l.-X 
W   \I  I' 

WBRC 

Kl    II 
WNAX 


5:45 

w  x  \c 

W  I   BW 

WHK 
koll 
W  CCO 

w  w  x ;  c 
w  REC 

Kl  /. 
W  I )  \  Y 


Eastern 

Central 

Mounta 

in       Pacific 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  OF  THE  AIR  — 

9:00  p.r, 

n.          8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

W  ABC 

W2.XE 

WEAN 

WNA< 

WLBZ 

WCA  0 

W3XAU 

WMAI. 

WJAS 

W  LBW 

W  FBI. 

WKBW 

WDEL 

(  FRB 

CKAC 

W  ADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WOWO 

W  FBM 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

W  IBW 

Kill 

WSPD 

WWNC 

W.SAZ 

WTAR 

W  DBJ 

W  BRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WDSL 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KOIN 

KVI 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

WPG 

W  BT 

KOL 

"OUR    GOVERNMENT"— 

9:00  p.m.          8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

W  EAF 

WTAG 

WJAR 

WCSH 

WEBC 

WGY 

WCAE 

f:.-d 

WHAS 

WKY 

WSAI 

WFJC 

W  SB 

WMC 

WSM 

W  FA  A 

WOW 

WO  A I 

W'PTF 

WSMB 

WTIC 

WJDX 

WIOD 

WI  LA 

WSUN 

WOC 

WHO 

WEE 

W  RC 

WLIT 

W  W  J 

WORLD  ADVENTURES  WITH  FLOYD 

GIBBONS — 

9:30  p.n 

i.         8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

W  JZ 

WBZ 

WBZ  \ 

WHAM 

KDKA 

W  JR 

KWK 

WREN 

W  LW 

KYW 

EL   TANGO    ROMANTICO— 

10.00  p.i 

m.       9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

W  JZ 

W  JR 

KWK 

WREN 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WRVA 

WJAX 

V\  EBC 

WMC 

WFLA 

■ 

W  I'.Z 

WBZA 

WJDX 

Kl  AH 

WIOD 

KOA 

WSM 

WCFL 

MAYHEW  LAKE  AND  HIS  BAND— 

10:00  p. 

m.       9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

w  ABC 

W2.XE 

W  FAX 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAC 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WMAK 

W  ADC 

W  KRC 

W  FBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

- 

KMBC 

W  IS.X 

W  IBW 

KFH 

W  SPD 

WMT 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

W  R  EC 

Wl  AC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYI. 

KFPY 

WNAX 

W  DAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

STUDEBAKER    CHAMPIONS— 

10:15  p. 

m.      9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

W  I.  A  I 

WTIC 

WTAG 

WIT 

W  C.-'H 

WRC 

w  < ;  \ 

WCAE 

WTAM 

W  W  J 

W  (  .  X 

KSTP 

WJAR 

WTMJ 

KO  K 

WEBC 

KGO 

KGW 

wow 

KOMO 

Kl  I 

KHQ 

WIT.  I 

WDAF 

W  (  .  Y 

WGR 

K>1) 

ATWATER    KENT 

PROGRAM— 

10:15  p. 

m.  9:15 

8:15 

7   15 

W  EAF 

W  1  El 

W  RC 

WFI 

WGY 

WGR 

W  CAE 

W   1   \M 

W  W  J 

WSAI 

KSD 

WOW 

I-  ST  P 

KOA 

KSL 

Kl  . 

KGW 

KPO 

KHQ 

WSM 

WMC 

W  1  A  V 

KPRC 

WO  A I 

W  K1! 

WSMB 

WHAS 

WON 

WSB 

WOC 

WHO 

AROUND 

THE   SAMOVAR- 

10:30  p. 

m.      9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WABC 

W  2  X  1 

WEA  X 

WNAI 

WLBZ 

WCA  I 

W  3XAU 

we  \o 

W  M  \I. 

W  LBW 

W  FBI. 

W  111  A 

WKBW 

WHK 

W  SP  1  > 

w  r  \r 

W  DP. J 

WPG 

W  X  YZ 

SETH    PARKER— 

10:15  p. 

m.      9:4S 

8:45 

7:45 

w  EAF 

WCAE 

W  liA.- 

WFJC 

WJAX 

W  AlW 

W  K  Y 

WW   I 

W  1 'TI- 

wet 

WRC 

Kl  1  \ 

KI. o 

w  EE1 

W  llll) 

WMC 

WSB 

WGR 

W  EBC 

KGW 

KYW 

WSM 

WHO 

WJDX 

w  TAM 

CKGW 

KSTP 

KSD 

W  l)\I 

WSMB 

KPRC 

KOMO 

KHQ 

WTMJ 

WOC 

KTAR 

Kl  M> 

KVOO 

KAFKEE  HAG  SLUMBER   MUSIC  — 
11:00  p.m.     10:00  9:00  8:00 

w  I/.         w  BE  w  BZ  \       w  H  \M 

KDKA     W.IR  KW  K         U  REN 

W LW  WFXR 


RUSSIAN    CATHEDRAL   CHOIR  — 


11:30  p. 

m.     10:30 

9:30 

WEA  1 

W  RC 

W  1    H 

W  W   I 

W  ItAP 

WOC 

KOA 

WHO 

W  c )  W 

WSB 

«i;v 

WTAM 

CKGW 

KSTP 

WEBC 

Monday 


ORCAN     REVEILLE—     (Dail>      ajrcapl 


Sunday 

I  — 

8:00a.m.        7:00 

6:00 

r.  oo 

W  VBC 

W  J  X  1 

WC  Al 

W  .'  X  \  1 

w  \1  \l 

WHP 

W  FBI 

W  111  ( 

WHK 

w  KRC 

waii 

W  KBX 

KOU. 

KM  lie 

W  IBW 

K  1  1 1 

W  IK    \l 

w  SPD 

WMT 

w  w  xe 

w  DBJ 

W  "11111 

Wl  \c 

Kl   K  \ 

Kill 

w  PO 

104 


Eastern         Central    Mountain      Pacific 
THE    QUAKER    MAN— 


8:00a.m.        7:00 
WEAF     WJAR 


WCSH 
WGR 
WSAI 
WJAX 


WFI 
WCAE 
CKGW 
WIOD 


6:00 
WEEI 
WRC 
WTAM 
WRVA 
WFLA 


5:00 

WTAG 
WGY 
WWJ 
WPTF 


MORNING     DEVOTIONS- 
cept  Sunday) — 

8:15a.m.        7:15  6:15 

WEAF      WCAE  WGY 

WOW       WGR  WFI 

WLS          WJAR  WWJ 

WPTF      WIOD  WAPI 

WSUN     WTAG  WJAX 
WRC        WRVA 


CHEERIO 
8:30  p.m 
WEAF 
WGR 

WCAE 

KSTP 

WBS 

WOAI 

WFLA 

WMC 


(daily   c 
7:30 
WEEI 
WJAR 
WWJ 
WAPI 
WJAX 
CKGW 
WSUN 
WIBO 


icept   Su 

6:30 

WCKY 

WGY 

wow 

KPRC 
WPTF 
WIOD 

WTAM 
WJDX 


-(daily     ex- 

5:15 

WHAS 
WCSH 
WCKY 
WFLA 
WJDX 


nday) — 
5:30 
WRC 
WCSH 
WDAF 
WFI 
WTAG 
WHAS 
WSM 


MORNING      DEVOTIONS — (daily     ex- 
cept Sunday)  — 

8:30a.m.        7:30  6:30              5:30 

WABC     W2XE  WCAU       WEXAU 

WMAL    WHP  WFBL       WKBW 

WKRC    WKBN  KMOX      KSCJ 

KFH         WBCM  WSPD        WWNC 

WBDJ      WBRC  WLAC       KLRA 
KFJF       WPG 


THE    MELODY    PARADE— (daily      ex- 
cept Sunday)  — 

8:45  a.m.     7:45  6:45  5:45 

WABC     W2XE  WCAU       W3XAU 

WMAL    WHP  WJAS         WFBL 

WKBW   WHK  WKBN      KOIL 

KSCJ        KMBC  WIBW       KFH 

WBCM    WSPD  WMT         WWNC 

WDBJ      WBRC  WLAC       KRLD 

KLRA      KFJF  WPG 


SOMETHING    FOR    EVERYONE- 

(daily  except  Sunday) 

9:00  a.m.      8:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WFBL      WKBW 
KMOX    KOIL 
WMT       WWNC 
WREC     WLAC 
WPG         WXYZ 


MORNING    MELODIES — (daily  exc< 
Sunday) — 

9:00  a.m.    8:00  7:00  6:00 

WEAF     WRC  WWJ  WOW 

WHAS     WGY  WTAM      WAPI 

WGR        WSM  WIBO 


POPULAR     BITS — THE     QUAKER 
CRACKELS    MAN — 
9:00  a.m.         8:00  7:00  6:00 

WLW       WLS  WRC  WJR 

KWI       WREN      KFAB        WTMJ 
KSTP      WEBC 


7:00 

6:00 

WHP 

WJAS 

WADC 

WMAQ 

KSCJ 

WBCM 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

BLUE  MONDAY  GLOOM  CHASERS— 

9:30  a. rr 

i.       8:30 

7:30 

6.-30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WHP 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KDYL 

WPG 

WXYZ 

RADIO     HOME     MAKERS— (daily    ex- 

cept Su 

nday)  — 

10:00  a. 

m.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

W.I  AS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WKRC 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

WPG 

WXYZ 

THE    MANHATTERS — 

10:00  a. 

m.       9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WREN 

WRVA 

KSTP 

WHAM 

KYW 

WSM 

WSB 

WAPI 

WTMJ 

WJZ 

WBAL 

KWK 

RADIO    HOUSEHOLD    INSTITUTE — 

11:15  a. 

m.    10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WLIT 

WRC 

WHAS 

WSM 

WSB 

WGR 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WSAI 

KFKX 

KTAM 

KSD 

WOW 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WAPI 

WSMB 

KTHS 

KVOO 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

WEEI 

WGY 

WMC 

SWEET   AND    LOW    DOWN- 

11:30  a. 

m.    10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

WEAF 

WTAG 

WRC 

WGR 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WTMJ 

WJDX 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WHAS 

WMC 

WAPI 

WGY 

KSTP 

WSM 

WTAM 

WIBO 

KOA 

COLUMBIA      REVUE  —   (d 

jily   except 

S Jnday 

)  — 

12:00   N 

Don      11:00       10:00 

9:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

Wl.lt/. 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WC'AO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLUW 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

\\  (CO 

WTBW 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KYI 

KFPY 

WPG 

W  DAY 

WORC 

KOL 

Eastern        Central      Mountain      Pacific 
MANHATTAN      TOWERS      ORCHES- 
TRA—  (daily  except  Sunday) — 
12:30  p.m.       11:30         10:30 

WABC  W2XE  WEAN 
WCAU  W3XAU  WCAO 
WHP        WJAS         WLBW 


WMAK  WADC 

KSCJ  KMBC 

WBCM  WMT 

WREC  WLAC 

KLZ  KDYL 

WPG  WDAY 
WXYZ 


WKRC 

WIBW 

WTAR 

KLRA 

KVI 

WORC 


9:30 
WLBZ 
WMAL 
WFBL 
WAIU 
KFH 
WBRC 
KFJF 
KFPY 
KOL 


NATION 
12:30  p 
WJZ 
WLW 
WPTF 
WMC 
WOAI 
KPRC 
WIOD 
WBZ 
KFAB 
WSUN 


AL  FARM  AND  HO 

.m.       11:30       10:30 

WHAM      KDKA 


KSTP 

WHAS 

WSB 

WRC 

WJDX 

KWK 

WOC 

WAPI 

KFKX 


WEBC 

WSM 

KVOO 

WHO 

WBAL 

WREN 

WBZA 

KTHS 

WJAX 


ME  HOUR 
9:30 
WJR 
WRVA 
WOW 
WKY 
WDAF 
WSMB 
KOA 
WFAA 
WFLA 


COLUMBIA       EDUCATION 
TURES — (daily  except  S 


2.30  p.m.  1:30 

WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WCAU 
WMAL    WHP 
WMAK   WKRC 
KOIL       KSCJ 


WCCO 

WMT 

WREC 

KFJF 

KFPY 

KOL 

COLUMB 
3:00  p.n 
WABC 
WLBZ 

WMAL 

WMAK 

WKBN 

KMBC 

WMT 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KHJ 

WPG 

WXYZ 


WIBW 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KLZ 

WPG 

WXYZ 


12:30 
WEAN 
W3XAU 
WFBL 
WKBN 
KMBC 
WBCM 
WTAR 
KRLD 
KDYL 
WDAY 


AL       FEA- 

day)— 
11:30 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WHEC 
WMAQ 
WISN 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KLRA 
KVI 
WORC 


IA     SALON     ORCHESTRA- 
i.       2:00  1:00  12:00 

W2XE  WEAN      WNAC 

WCAU  W3XAU    WCAO 

WHP  WFBL        WHEC 

WADC  WKRC 

WFBM  KOIL 

WISN  WBCM 


WWNC     WTAR 
WREC       WLAC 


KFJF 
KFRC 
WDAY 


KLZ 

KVI 
WORC 


THE    MERRY   MAKERS— 
4:00  p.m.  3:00  2:00 

WEAF     KSD  WOC 

WCAE     WTAG       WDAF 
WRC       WGR         WTAM 


WAIU 

KSCJ 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KRLD 

KDYL 

KFPY 

KOL 


1:00 

WHO 
WWJ 


LADY      NEXT      DOOR — (daily     except 
Sunday)  — 

5:00  p.m.  4:00         3:00  2:00 

WEAF     WRC  KSD  WTAG 

WSM        WGR  WFAA        WHAS 

MY     BOOKHOUSE     STORY     TIME — 

(Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.) 

5:30  p.m.  4:30         3:30  2:30 

WABC     W2XE        WEAN  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU    WCAO  WMAL 

WFBL      WKBW     WADC  WOWO 
WSPD      WXYZ 

BLACK  AND  GOLD  ROOM  ORCHESTRA 


(daily  except  Sui 
6:00  p.m.      5:00 

WEAF     WOC 


WHO 
WOW 
WGR 
WCSH 


WRC 
KSTP 
WAPI 
KSD 


day)  — 
4:00 
WKY 
WGY 
CKGW 
KGO 
WHAS 


3:00 
KOA 
WCAE 
WSM 
KTAR 


MORMON        TABERNACLE       CHOIR 


6:00  p.m.    5:00 

WJZ  WBAL 

KOA  KSL 

KFAB  KGW 

CKGW  WRC 

KSTP  KFSD 
WFAA 


4:00 

WSM 

KGO 

KPO 

WHAS 

KTAR 


3:00 
KWK 
KOMO 
WLW 
KDKA 
WAPI 


LITERARY  DIGEST  TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


6:45  p. i 
WJZ 

WRVA 
KDKA 
WFAA 


5:45 
WBZ 

WPTF 


4:45 
WBZS 

WJAX 


3:45 
WHAM 
WIOD 


THE    PEPSODENT    PROGRA  M — 


AMOS 
7:00  p.r 
WJZ 

WBZ 

WPTF 

WFLA 


N'  ANDY— (daily  ex.  Sun.) 

4:00 

KDKA 

WRVA 

WCKY 


6.00 
WBZA 
WRC 
WJAX 

WSUN 


5:00 

WHAM 
CKGW 
WIOD 

WBAL 


CURRENT    EVEN 
born 

7:00  p.m.  6:00 
WABC  W2XE 
W3XAU  WCAO 
WJAS  WLBW 
WKBW  WAIU 
KOIL  KSCJ 
KFH  WBCM 
WTAR  WDBJ 
KLZ  KVI 

WDAY    WORC 

PHIL  COOK— (da 
7:30  p.m.    6:30 
WJZ  WBZ 

WSUN     WIOD 
WPTF     WJAX 
KDKA     WHAS 
WREN    KFAB 
WSB         WSM 
WJDX     WOAI 
KOA         KSL 
KGW        WRC 
KFSD      KTAR 


TS — H.     V. 

5:00 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WFBL 

FWBM 

WISN 

WMT 

KLRA 

KFRC 

KOL 

ly  ex.   Sui 
5:30 
WBZA 
WKY 
WBAL 
WENR 
WTMJ 
WEBC 
KTHS 
KGO 
KOMO 
KPRC 


Kalten- 

4:00 

WCAU 

WHP 

WHEC 

KMOX 

WIBW 

WWNC 

KFJF 

KFPY 


day) 

4:30 
WFLA 
WRVA 
WHAM 
KWK 
KSTP 
WSMB 
KVOO 
KECA 
KHQ 
WFAA 


WXYZ 


EVANGELINE  ADAMS — 
{Mon.    Wed.   and   Friday) 
7:30  p.m.      6:30  5:30  4:30 

WABC      W2XE        WEAN       WNAC 
WCAU      W3XAU     WCAO        WMAL 


Eastern 

WJAS 

WKBW 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WSPD 

WGST 

WDSU 

WXYZ 


Central 

WLBW 

CFRB 

WAIU 

WISN 

WWNC 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KTRH 


Mountai 

WFBL 
WADC 
WFBM 
WCCO 
WTAR 
WDOD 
WRR 


SINCLAIR    PROGRAM — 
"Going  Places'* 

7:45  p.m.      6:45  5:45 

WABC     W2XE  WCAU 

WCAO     WKBW  WADC 

WKRC    WMAQ  KMOX 

KSCJ       WSPD  WGST 
WXYZ     WBT 

ROXY  AND    HIS   GANG— 


7:50  p.i 
WJZ 
KWK 
KGO 


6:50 
WBZ 
WSB 
KFAB 


WSUN     WRC 
CKGW    WIBO 

HALF      HOUR     IN 
CAPITAL — 
8:00  p.m.    7:00 
WEAF     WIOD 
WJAR     WTAG 
KSFD      KOMO 


5:50 
WBZA 
WSM 
KOA 
KGW 
KTHS 


n      Pacific 

WHEC 

WHK 

KMOX 

WGL     , 

WSBJ 

WREC 

KFJF 


4:45 

W3XAU 
WHK 
KOIL 
KRLD 


4:50 

WHAM 
WCKY 
WFLA 
WCFL 


THE     NATION'S 


WGR 
KSD 
KYW 


WFJC 

WOC 

WDAF 


WSMB  KGO 
WOAI  KOA 
WFLA     WSUN 


6:00 
WPTF 
WLIT 
WRC 
WWJ 
WOW 
KSTP 
KVOO 
KECA 
WTIC 


A.   &    P.    GYPSIES— 


8:30  p.m.         7:30 

WEAF     WEEI 


WTIC 
WGY 
WSAI 


WCSH 

WGR 

WGN 


WDAF    WTAM 

MAYTAG    ORCH 
9:00  p.m.    8:00 

WJZ  WBZ 

KDKA     WJR 

WSMB    WREN 

WSM 

KOA 

KGO 

KOMO 

WFAA 


KTHS 

KSL 

KECA 

WTMJ 

WSB 


6:30 

WTAG 

WLIT 

WCAE 

KSD 

WOW 

ESTRA— 
7:00 
WBZA 
KYW 
KSTP 
WKY 
WCKY 
KGW 
WHAS 
KVOO 


5:00 

WJAX 

WCSH 

WCAE 

WSAI 

WHO 

WDJX 

KPRC 

KGW 


5:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WWJ 

WOC 

WHO 


MINNEAPOLIS-H 
PHONY HOUR- 
Conductor. 
9:00  p.m.      8:00 

WABC  W2XE 
WCAU  W3XAU 
WJAS  WLBW 
WADC  WHK 
WBBM  KMOX 
WISN  WCCO 
WBT        WPG 


ONEYW 
Henri  V 

7:00 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WFBL 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WSPD 


6:00 

WHAM 

KWK 

WEBC 

WOAI 

WJDX 

KHQ 

WMC 

KPRC 

ELL    SYM- 
erbrugghen 

6:00 

WNAC 
WMAL 
WKBW 
WOWO 
KMBC 
WXYZ 


AMERICAN    MAIZE    PROGRAM— Ad- 


ventures of  Don   Amaizo. 


10:30  p.m.      9:30 

WCAU  W3XAU 

WADC  WHK 

WBBM  KOIL 

WCCO  WSPD 

KDYL  KHJ 

KFPY  WCAH 

KNX  KOL 


8:30 

WJAS 

WKRC 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KFRC 

WDAY 


7:30 

WLBW 

WKBN 

WISN 

KLZ 

KOIN 

WNAX 


BERT    LOWN    AND    HIS     BILTMORE 

ORCHESTRA — 

11:00  p.m.      10:00       9:00  8:00 

WABC     W2XE        WLBZ  WCAO 

WLBW    WFBL        WKBN  WFBM 

KOIL       KSCJ          KMCB  WISN 

WIBW     KFH           WBCM  WMT 

WWNC   WTAR       WDBJ  WBRC 

WREC     KLRA        KFJF  KLZ 

KFPY      WPG           WNAX  WDAY 
WORC     KOL            WXYZ 

BERT    LOWN    AND    HIS    BILTMORE 
ORCHESTRA— 

11:00  p.m.      10:00        9:00  8:00 

WLBZ      WCAU       W3XAU  WCAO 

WHEC    WKBN      WFBM  KOIL 

KMBC    WISN         WCCO  WIBW 

KFH         WBCM      WSPD  WMT 

WWNC  WTAR       WDBJ  WGST 

WBRC    WORC       WDOD  WREC 

WLAC     KLRA        KLZ  KDYL 

KFRC     KFPY        WXYZ  WDAY 
KOL         WBT          WNAX 


COLUMB 
Heywoo 
11:15  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WLBW 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WMT 

WBRC 

KLZ 

WDAY 


lA'S  RADIO  COLUMN— 

d  Broun — 

m.       10:15       9:15 

W2XE        WEAN 


WCAU 

WFBL 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WWNC 

WREC 

KFPY 

WORC 


W3XAU 

WHK 

KMBC 

KFH 

WTAR 

KLRA 

WPG 

KOL 


SONNY  WATKINS  AND 
HIS   ORCHESTRA— 


11:30  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ  WCAU 

WMAL  WFBL 

WKBN  WFBM 

KMBC  WISN 

KFH  WBCM 


WWNC 
WREC 
KFPY 


WORC     KOL 


10:30       9:30 

W2XE        WEAN 
W3XAU 
WHK 
KOIL 
WCCO 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KFJF 
WNAX 
WXYZ 


WTAR 
KLRA 
WPG 


8:15 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WKBN 
WISN 
WBCM 
WDBJ 
KFJF 
WNAX 
WXYZ 


8:30 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WKRC 
KSCJ 
WIBW 
WMT 
WBRC 
KLZ 
WDAY 


BOURJOIS — An    Ev 
9:30  p.m.      8:30 

WABC     W2XE 

WCAU     W3XAU    WCAO 

WJAS       WLBW      WFBL 

CFRB      WADC 

WOWO    WBBM 

KMBC     WSPD 

WBT 


7:30 
WEAN 


WHK 

KMOX 

WXYZ 


n    Paris — 
6:30 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WKBW 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WPG 


Eastern     Central        Mountain      Pacific 
CHESEBROUGH  REAL  FOLKS — 
9:30  p.m.    8:30  7:30  6:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

KDKA     WLW         KWK         KYW 
WJR         WREN      CKGW 


GENERAL  MOTORS  FAMILY  PARTY 


9:30  p. 

WEAF 

WCSH 

WGY 

WWJ 

WOW 

WTMJ 

WSB 

WOAI 

KSL 

KHQ 

ROBERT 
GRAM- 
10:00  p. 

WABC 

WCAU 

WJAS 

WADC 

WFBM 

KMBC 

KFJF 

KHJ 

KFPY 

KTRH 

STROMB 
10:00  p. 

WHAM 

WREN 

WIOD 

WSB 

KPRC 

KFI 

KOMO 

KVOO 

KFSD 


.    8:30 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WGR 

WGN 

WSAI 

WHAS 

WJAX 

KPRC 

KGO 

WHO 


7:30 
WTIC 
WLIT 
WCAE 
KSD 
WDAF 
WSM 
WFAA 
WKY 
KGW 


6:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WTAM 

WOC 

KSTP 

WMC 

KECA 

KOA 

KOMO 


BURNS    PANATELA    PRO 


■n.       9:00 

W2XE 

W3XAU 

WLBW 

WHK 

WMAQ 

WCCO 

KTSA 

KFRC 

WXYZ 

KOL 


8:00 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WFBL 

WKRC 

KMOX 

WSPD 

KLZ 

KOIN 

WPG 


7:00 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WKBW 

WOWO 

KOIL 

KRLD 

KDYL 

KVI 

WBT 


I 


ERG-CARLSON 
n.      9:00  8:00 

WJZ 


KDKA 

WEBC 

WHAS 

WSMB 

WOAI 

WCKY 

WJDX 

WFLA 


WBZ 

KYW 

WRVA 

WSM 

WKY 

KOA 

KGW 

KSTP 

WSUN 


PROGRAM 
7:00 
WBZA 
KWK 
WJAX 
WMC 
KTHS 
KGO 
KHQ 
WPTF 
KTAR 


SIGN    OF  THE  SHELL- 


10:30  p.m.       9:30 

WEAF  WEEI 
WTAG  WCSH 
WGY       WGR 


WSAI 
WOW 
KSTP 
WHAS 


WENR 
WDAF 
WPTF 

WSM 


WSMB    WJDX 
WTAM 


8:30 

WTIC 

WLIT 

WCAE 

KSD 

WRVA 

WJAX 

WMC 

WEBC 


EMPIRE   BUILDERS — 
9:30 


10:30  p. 

WJZ 

KDKA 

KWK 

KSTP 

KGO 

KHW 

WBAP 


WBZ 

WJR 

WREN 

WEBC 

KECA 

KTAR 


8:30 
WBZA 
WLW 
WTMJ 
KOA 
KGW 
KFSD 


7:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WWJ 

WOC 

KOA 

WIOD 

WSB 

WHO 


7:30 
WHAM 
KYW 
WOAI 
KSL 
KOMO 
WKY 


Tuesday 


POPULAR    BITS — QUAKER 
ELS  MAN— Phil  Cook- 
8:45  a.m.         7:45  6:45 


WLW 

WTMJ 

KFAB 

WSMB 

WOAI 

WDAF 

WIOD 

WSM 


WLS 

WJR 

KSTP 

WJDX 

WHO 

WEBC 

WFLA 

WMC 


WRC 

WREN 

WEBC 

KVOO 

WOW 

WPTF 

WSUN 

WSB 


MORNING    MOODS— 

(Daily  except   Sunday  and 


9:30  a.m.  8:30 
WABC  W2XE 
WMAL  WHP 
WKBW  WADC 
KOIL  KSCJ 
WBCM  WSPD 
WBRC  WREC 
KLRA      KFJF 


JOSEPHI 
10:45  a. 
WJZ 
KDKA 

WMC 

WREN 

WIBO 

WBAP 

WKY 

WJDX 


NE    B.    G) 
m.     9:45 

WBZ 
WCKY 
WSB 
KSTP 
WIOD 
KPRC 
WTMJ 
WJAX 


7:30 

WCAU 

WLBW 

WAIU 

KMBC 

WWNC 

WLAC 

WPG 

BSON— 
8:45 
WBZA 
KWK 
WAPI 
WEBC 
KTHS 
WOAI 
WHAS 


'YOUR    CHILD"- 


11:00  a. 

WEAF 

WWJ  WSM 

WCAE  WSAI 

WHAS  WKY 

WDAF  WRVA 

WOAI  KOA 


WIBO 

FAMOUS 
11:15  a. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WHEC 

KOIL 

WBCM 

WDBJ 

KVI 

KOL 


10:00        9:00 

WRC  WOC 

WSM  KSTP 

WJAX 
KPRC 
WAPI 
WHO 


5:45 
WOC 
KWK 
WAPI 
KPRC 
WKY 
WJAX 
WHAS 


Monday) 
6:30 

W3XAU 

WFBL 

KMOX 

KFH 

WDBJ 

KRLD 

WXYZ 


7:45 
WHAM 
WSM 
WSMB 
WRVA 
KVOO 
KFAB 
WPTF 


8:00 
WGY 
WJAR 
WIOD 
KTHS 
WSMB 
WTAG 


FOLK— 
n.      10:15 

W2XE 

WCAU 

WHP 

WKBW 

KSCJ 

WSPD 

WREC 

KFPY 

WXYZ 


9:15 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WJAS 

WAIU 

KMBC 

WWNC 

KRLD 

WPG 


8:15 

WNAC 

WCAO 

WLBW 

KMOX 

WISN 

WTAR 

KLRA 

WORC 


I 


THE  METROPOLI 
off  and   his   Novel 


2:00  p. 
WABC 


1:00 

W2XE 


WFAN     WCAO 
WJAS       WHEC 


WHK 
KOIL 
KFH 


WKRC 

KSCJ 

WBCM 


WWNC  WTAR 

WREC  WLAC 

KFRC  KVI 

WDAY  WORC 


TANS— 1 
ty  Orche 
12:00 
WEAN 
WMAL 
WMAK 
WAIU 
WISN 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KLRA 
KFPY 
WXYZ 


lat   Brusil- 
itra. 

11:00 

WLBZ 

WHP 

WADC 

WKBN 

WCCO 

WMT 

WBRC 

KFJF 

WPG 


105 


Eastern      Central 

MASTER    SINGER 

Male    Quartet 


Mountain       Pacific 
S    QUARTET — 


Central       Mc 


itain      Pacific 


EVEREADY    PROGRAM— 


2:30  p.m.      1:30 

12:30 

11:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 
WISN 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

ITALIAN 

IDYLL- 

Vincent  Sorey  and  his  On 

:hestra. 

4:00  p.m.      3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WAIU 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

WPG 

KFPY 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

COLUMBIA  ARTIST'S  RECITAL— 

Catheri 

ne  Fields, 

,  Soprano 

;  and  Jo  h 

Barclay 

,    Baritone. 

4:30  p.m.      3:30 

2:30 

1:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WAIU 

WMAQ 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

WXYZ 

RHYTHM    KINGS 

—Nat    Brusiloff  an, 

his  Nov 

Elty  Orch 

estra. 

5:00  p.n 

n.      4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WBRC 

WREC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WDAY 

WXYZ 

TONY'S   ! 

5CRAPBOOK — 

6:45  p.m.      5:45 

4:45 

3:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

KOL 

WXYZ 

Soconyland  Sketches — 

7:30  p.m.      6:30            5:30  4:30 

WEAF     WEEI         WJAR  WTAG 

WCSH     WGY         WGR  WTIC 


THE    EARLY    BOOK    WOR 
Alexander  Woollcott 


M- 


7:45  p.r 

n.      6:45 

5:45 

4:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WIBW 

KFH 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

LKRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

BLACKSTONE  PROCRAM- 

8:00  p.m.      7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WAIU 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WXYZ 

WPG 

WBT 

KALTENBORN    EDITS    THE    NEWS- 

8:30  p.m.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WOWO 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WXYZ 

WBT 

WPG 

THE   FLORSHEIM 

FROLIC— 

8:30  p.m.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WEAF 

WJR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WF1 

WRC 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WGN 

KSD 

woe 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

KSTP 

WKBC 

WRVA 

W.IAX 

WIOD 

WSUN 

WFLA 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

WJDX 

KTHS 

WBAP 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

KOA 

KSL 

PREMIER    ORCHESTRA — 

8:45  p.r 

n.       7:45 

6:45 

5:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

w  Kitr 

WOWO 

WMAQ 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WGST 

\\  LAC 

\\    l>X|l 

KLZ 

KDYL 

Kll.l 

KFRC 

KOIN 

KVI 

KH"l 

w  x  i  z 

W  p<  ; 

WBT 

KTRH 

KOL 

WDAE 

WQAM 

WDBO 

W  'lot' 

HENRY-I 

uEORCE 

9:00   p.m.       8:00 

7:00 

6.-00 

W  A  BC 

W2XE 

W  E  A  N 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW' 

WFBL 

WKBW 

W     UK 

W  UK 

WKRC 

WOWO 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

WISN 

WCCO 

KFH 

WSPD 

WXYZ 

9:00  p.m.      8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WSB 

WRC 

WGY 

WGll 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WGN 

KSD 

WHO 

WDAF 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WJAR 

KOA 

KSL 

KGO 

KGW 

KOMO 

KHQ 

WSMB 

WDJX 

WCSH 

WFJC 

WSAI 

WOW 

WOC 

HAPPY    WONDER 

BAKERS — 

9:30  p. i 

n.      8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WRC 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WFJC 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WIBO 

KSD 

WHO 

WDAF 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WHAS 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

KVOO 

WKY 

KOA 

KSL 

WJDX 

KGO 

KOMO 

KECA 

KGW 

KHQ 

WBAP 

WFI 

KPRC 

WOC 

WOW 

THE  PHI  LCO  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

9:30  p.m.      8:30  7:30  6:30 

WABC     W2XE  WEAN  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU  WCAO  WMAL 

WJAS       WLBW  WFBL  WKPW 

WADC     WHK  WKRC  WOWO 

WMAQ    KMOX  KOIL  KMBC 

WSPD      WXYZ  WBT  WPG 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountai 

n       Pacifi 

c            Eastern 

Central 

Mountain      Pacific 

PARAMOUNT  PUBLIX  RADIO  PLAY 

BETTY  CROCKER— 

HOUSE 

— 

10:30  a. 

m.      9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

10:15  p. 
WABC 

m.      9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

W  'I 

VV2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCSH 

WSM 

WFI 

WRC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WGY 

WGR 

WBAP 

WOAI 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

W  LBW 

WSI1 

WMC 

WHAS 

WJAX 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

CFRB 

WOC 

WHO 

WRVA 

W  W  .1 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WPTF 

WSAI 

KFKX 

KSD 

WOWO 

WFBM 

WBBM 

KMOX 

WTMJ 

KVOO 

WKY 

KPRC 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WAPI 

WIOD 

wcco 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 
WDBJ 

WMT 

WCST 

WWNC 
WBRC 

WTAR 
WDOD 

SWEET  AND  LOW  DOWN- 

WREC 

WLAC 

WDSU 

KLRA 

11:45  a. 

m.       10:45       9:45 

8:45 

WRR 

KFJF 

KTSA 

KLZ 

WEAF 

WEE] 

WTAG 

WRC 

KDYL 

KH.I 

KFKC 

KOIN 

WGY 

WGR 

V.  (     \  1 . 

WWJ 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

W  PG 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WMC 

WEBC 

WQAM 

WDBO 

WDAF, 

WNAX 

WRVA 

WSM 

WHAS 

WJDX 

WBT 
KOL 

WTOC 

KTRH 

K.NX 

WAPI 
WKY 

WIBO 

KUA 

WIOD 

RADIO-KE1TH-ORPHEUM 

COLUME 

;IA     LITTLE  SYMPHONY— 

PROGRAM — 

2:30  p.i 

n.       1:30 

12:30 

11:30 

10:30   p. 

m.      9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

W  N  A ' 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

W  MAI. 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WGR 

WCAE 

WFJC 

WSAI 

W  HEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WHK 

WHO 

KSD 

WOW 

WSMB 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

w  in:  i 

WOAI 

KTHS 

KOA 

KSL 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

KGO 

KOMO 

KHQ 

WIBO 

w  ceo 

WIBW 

KFH 

w  ]',(  !  I 

WJDX 

W  'I'M  I 

KSTP 

KVOO 

WSPD 

W  M'l 

WWNC 

WTAR 

KECA 

WRVA 

WJAX 

WIOD 

W  1)1;. 1 

W  BRC 

WREC 

V.  1.  1 ' 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WDAF 

WEBC 

W  K  Y 

WFLA 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WSUN 

WOC 

WBAP 

KFSD 

WDAY 

W  ORC 

WXYZ 

KTAR 

WWJ 

WTAM 

MUSICAL    ALBUM — Columbia    Salon 

.                  Orchesl 

:ra      with 

Lillian 

Buckna  m. 

Sopran 

o;       and 

Kenyon 

Congdon, 

Bass. 

4:00  p.m.         3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WABC 

W  2XE 

WEAN 

W  X  AC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WAIU 

WMAQ 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

W  BCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

\\  WNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

W  LAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

K  FJ  F 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

WXYZ 

FOOTNOTES— Dai 

ice      Orcr 

lestra      Di- 

rected  1 

dv  Nat  Brusiloff. 

5:00  p.m.      4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WMAQ 

KSCI 

SBL..^. 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KFH 

W  BCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WBRC 

WREC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

H2e! 

WDAY 

WXYZ 

TEA    TIMERS — 

5:30  p.m.         4:30 

3:30 

2:30 

W  EAF 

WRC 

KSD 

WSB 

WSM 

KOA 

WHO 

WAPI 

WTAM 

KGO 

KGW 

WGY 

KTAR 

KFSD 

WTAG 

WOC 

WIOD 

WJDX 

COLUMBIA    MALE    TRIO — 

5:45  p.r 

n.      4:45 

3:45 

2:45 

W  ABC 

W2XE 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WMAQ 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

KFH 

WBCM 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WBRC 

WREC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WDAY 

"BILLSCHUDTSGOINC  TO  PRESS" 

6:00   p.m.      5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

W  KBW 

W  ADC 

W  K  B :  I 

KMOX 

KSCJ 

WCCO 

KFH 

WBCM 

W  MT 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

K\  I 

KFPY 

WDAY 

KOL 

JACK  ALBIN   AND  HIS  HOTEL  BOS- 
SERT   ORCHESTRA— 
6:00  p.m.         5:00  4:00  3:00 

WJZ  WBAI.        WREN       KIAII 

KSTP        WHAS        WSM  WAPI 

KOA  KGO  KTAR 


Landt    Trio    and    White    broadcast    six    mornings    a    week    over    NBC 


TONY'S   SCRAPBOOK- 


WEST1NGHOUSE 

SALUTE 

10:00  p. 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

KDKA 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZ  A 

WBAL 

KDKA 

KYW 

K  W  K 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSMB 

KGW 

KPRC 

KOA 

KSL 

KGO 

KHQ 

WPTF 

WTMJ 

KOMO 

WHAM 

WREN 

WRVA 

W  K  Y 

WOAI 

WSB 

WIOD 

KECA 

WCKY 

KVOO 

WFLA 

WSUN 

KSTP 

KTAR 

KFSD 

ENNA   JETT1CK   SONGVURD— 

10:00  p. 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

W  EAF 

WEEI 

WJAB 

WTAG 

WCSH 

W  T  \M 

W  II 

WRC 

W<;\ 

WCAJ 

w  FJC 

WSM 

W 1  B<  > 

KSD 

wow 

WHO 

WDAF 

WGR 

WOC 

W  W  .1 

CRAYBAR'S    MR. 

AND    MRS.— 

10:00  p. 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

W    \IU' 

W  2N  E 

W  1    A  X 

w  \  \c 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WLBW 

w  FBL 

Willi 

WKBW 

W  A 1  H  ' 

WHK 

WK11C 

WAIU 

WKBN 

w  ow  o 

W  I'BM 

W  BUM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

Kill 

W  SPD 

WWNC 

W    1    Ml 

WDB.I" 

WGST 

WBRC 

W  H  E( ' 

WLAC 

W  DSU 

KRLD 

Kl  HA 

KFJF 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KIM  1. 

Kill 

KFRC 

KOIN 

K\   1 

KM"l 

w  \  \  /. 

W  PQ 

WBT 

KTRH 

KOL 

ANHEUSER  BUSCH  PROGRAM— 
11:00  p.m.       10:00       9:00  8:00 

WHK  WFBM  WBBM  KMOX 
KOIL  KMBC  WCCO  WSPD 
WMT  W  DOI)  WREC  W  DSU 
KLRA      mil:  KFJF         KTSA 

WXYZ     KTRH 

COLUMBIA'S  RADIO  COLUMN- 


6:45  p. 
W  ABC 
W  HP 
W  HEC 
KSCJ 
WBCM 
w  i>r..i 
KLZ 
KOL 


5:45 

W  2XE 

w  J  IS 
W  KBW 
KMBC 
w  srii 
w  BRC 
KFRC 
W  X  \  z 


:45 
WCAO 

\\  I  BW 

W  All' 
W  IS.X 
w  w  \r 
Kl  RA 
K\  I 


3:45 
W  MAI. 
Willi. 
W  I  B  M 
KFH 
WT  \K 
KFJ1 
Kl  i   \ 


THE  CROCKETT  MOUNTAINEERS 


11:15   p.m.       10:15        9:15 


W  ABC 
WLBZ 

w  IIP 
WBCM 
WBRC 
WORC 


W2X1 

WCA1 

WLBW 

WWNC 

WREC 

w  \  \  /, 


WEAN 

w  .i\  \r 
WFBL 

w  r  \u 

Kl    li  \ 


8:15 
W  \  \c 
WCAO 
W  KBW 
W  DBJ 
W  PG 


WHAT'S    WRONC    WITH    THIS    PIC- 
TURE— 

11  :15  p.m.       10:15       9:15  8:15 

w  KRC     KOU  KMBC       w  .  CO 

KLZ  KDYL       Kill  I 

KOIN       KFP1         KOI 

Wednesday 

RADIOJHOME    MAKERS— 


7:00  p.m.         6:00 

w  I  itz  WCAU 

W  M  A  I  W  IIP 

Willi'  W  KBW 

W  KBN  KMi>\ 

WIBW  Kill 

\\  W  XC  W  DILI 

W  111  C  Is  I  RA 

KFPY  KOI. 


5:00 

W  ,l\  M 

w  .1  \s 
w  ADC 
w  is\ 
w  BCM 
W  BRC 
Kl  /. 


4:00 
WCAO 

WLBW 
w  KRC 

»ri  o 

WM  I 
W  Dol> 
KD>  I 


WD\Y        WORC 


•BACK    OF    THE    NEWS    IN 
WASHINGTON' 


10:00  a. 

ra.     9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

W    MIC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

w  \  \c 

WC  \L 

w  IX AH 

WCAO 

W  M  \1. 

w  PG 

W  111' 

w.i  \s 

W  1  BW 

W  FBL 

Willi 

WKBW 

W    Mil 

WAIU 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

W  ISN 

W  BCM 

W  SID 

W  WNC 

W  DILI 

W  1    \C 

Kl    1,  \ 

\\  PG 

W  X  \  /. 

7:45  p. 

W  I     M 

KS1 
WG1 

Ki.W 
WSM 
WHO 


6:45 

W  111' 

KECA 

WCAE 

KOMO 
W  IBO 
WOW 


5:45 
KOA 
KGO 

w  FJC 

Kl  so 
KSD 

w  p  \  I  ' 


W  AIM       KTHS        KPRC 


4:4S 

T  U. 
i  Sll 
K\  A 
I  \\ 
OC 

Kl 


•DIC-A-DOO    ENTERTAINERS"— 
7:45  p.m.         6:45  S:4S  4:4S 

WJZ  W  BZ  W  II.'.  V         WBAI. 

W  II  \M    KDK  \        K\U  KW  K 

WHIN      KI'AB  KSTP  WEBC 

W  II  \M 


106 


Eastern 

Central 

Mounta 

in      Paci 

ESKIMO 

PIE    PROGRAM— 

7:45  p.m.      6:45 

5:45 

4:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WHEC 

WKBW 

CKAC 

W1IK 

WKRC 

WMAQ 

KM  OX 

wcco 

WGST 

WBRC 

KRLD 

WBT 

TOSCHA  SEIDEL  AND  CONCERTO! 

CHESTRA— 

8:00   p.r 

n.      7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WAIU 

WFBM 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

EAST   OF    CAIRO — 
8:00  p.m.         7:00 
WEAF     WCSH 
WDAF    WWJ 
WJAR     KGO 
WEEI      WTAM 


6:00  5:00 

WGR  WOC 

WJDX  WSMB 

KGW  WHO 


FORTY   FATHOM 

TRAWLERS— 

8:30  p.m.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WOWO 

WFBM 

WMAQ 

KMOX 

WSPD 

WXYZ 

WPG 

WBT 

MOBILOIL   CONCERT — 

8:30   p.r 

n.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WLIT 

WRC 

WGR 

WSAI 

KSD 

WLW 

WFJC 

WTAM 

KOA 

KVOO 

WFAA 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

KSL 

WTIC 

WGY 

WGN 

WEBC 

WDAF 

WCAE 

WHO 

WOC 

WWJ 

HALSEY, 

STUART   PROGRAM— 

9:00  p.r 

n.      8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WTIC 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WLIT 

WRC 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

WSAI 

KSD 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

WJAX 

WWJ 

WHAS 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

KVOO 

KOA 

KPRC 

WOAI 

KGO 

KOMO 

KHW 

KGW 

KSTP 

KSL 

CKGW 

KYI' 

WTMJ 

WHO 

WRVA 

WSM 

GOLD    MEDAL   FAST   FREIGHT— 

9:00  p.r 

n.       8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

WX3AU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WLBW 

KMJ 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WOWO 

WFBM 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KFH 

WSPD 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

WLAP 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KHJ 

KOL 

KFRC 

KOIN 

KVI 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

WCAH 

WPG 

WBT 

KFBK 

WADSWORTH    PROGRAM— 

9:00  p.m.         8:00  7:00  6:00 

W.IZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

WLS         KWK         WREN      WCKY 
KDKA 


O'CEDAR   TIME — 

9:15  p.m.         8:15  7:15 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

KWK       WREN      KDKA 

CAMEL   PLEASURE    HOUR- 
9:30  p.m.        8:30  7:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

KDKA     WREN      WLW 
WSJS       WPTF        WRVA 
KWK 


6:15 

WLS 
WHAM 


6:30 

WHAM 

KYW 

WJR 


LA    PALINA   SMOKER— 
9:30  p.m.      8:30  7:30 

WABC     W2XE  WEAN 

WCAU     W3XAU  WCAO 

WJAS       WLBW  WFBL 

WADC    WHK  WKRC 

WOWO    WMAQ  KMOX 

KMBC    WISN  WCCO 

WREC     WXYZ  WBT 


PALMOLIVE    HOU 
9:30  p.m.         8:30 
WEAF     WEEI 
WTAG     WCSH 
WGY       WGR 


WSAI 

WOW 

WHAS 

WSB 

KOA 


WGN 

WSMB 

WSM 

WJAX 

KSL 


KOMO    KHQ 
KPRC 


R— 

7:30 
WTIC 
WLIT 
WCAE 
KSD 
KSTP 
WMC 
KVOO 
KGO 
WFAA 


VOICE   OF    COLUM 


10:00  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WLBW 

WADC 

KMBC 

WBCM 

WTAR 

KLRA 

KFI'Y 

WORC 


9:00 
W2XE 
WCAO 

\\  FBL 

WFBM 

WISN 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KFJF 

WPG 

KOL 


BIA— 
8:00 
WEAN 
WMAL 
WHEC 
KOIL 
WCCO 
WMT 
WREC 
KLZ 
WNAX 
WXYZ 


6:30 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WKBW 

WAIU 

KOIL 

WSPD 

WPG 


6:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WWJ 

WOC 

WTMJ 

WHO 

WOAI 

KGW 

KECA 


7:00 
WNAC 
WJAS 
WKBW 
KSCJ 
WIBW 
WWNC 
WLAC 
KDYL 
WDAY 


COCA   COLA    PROGRAM— 


10:30  p. 

WEAF 

WTAG 

WGR 

WOC 

KSTP 

WSM 

KPRC 


9:30 
WEEI 
WCSH 
WCAE 
KYW 
WRVA 
WSMB 
WOAI 


8:30 
WTIC 
WLIT 
WWJ 
KSD 
WJAX 
WKY 
KOA    , 


7:30 
WJAR 
WRC 
WSAI 
WEIiC 
WIOD 

KTiia 

KSL 


Eastern 

Central 

Mounta 

in       Pacil 

KGO 

KECA 

KGW 

KHQ 

KOMO 

WJDX 

WGY 

CKGW 

WDAF 

WHAS 

WTMJ 

KVOO 

WTAM 

WHO 

WOW 

KFSD 

WMC 

WSB 

BERT  LOWN  AND 

HIS  BILTMORE 

ORCHESTRA— 

11:00  p 

m.      10:00         9:00 

8:00 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WOWO 

WFBM 

WMAQ 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KLZ 

WXYZ 

WBT 

WNAX 

WDAY' 

WORC 

VINCENT 

LOPEZ 

AND    HIS    HOTE 

ST.  REGIS   ORCHESTRA 

11:00  p. 

m.       10:00         9:00 

8:00 

WEAF 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WRC 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WSAI 

KSD 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

KSTP 

WJDX 

WKY 

WILL   OSBORNE— 

11:00  p. 

m.       10:00      9:00 

8:C0 

WABC 

W2XE 

WLBZ 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WPG 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

COLUMBIA'S   RADIO   COLUMN— 

Hey woo 

d  Broun 

11:15  p. I 

n.       10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WHK 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

WPG 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

ABE    AND    DAVID — 

11:15  p. 

m.      10:15         9:15 

8:15 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WHO 

WENR 

KSD 

WOC 

WSM 

WDAF 

WEBC 

WHAS 

WSMB 

WJDX 

WTAM 

WFJC 

WOW 

WTMJ 

WMC 

WSB 

KSTP 

PEPSODENT    PROGRAM— AMOS   T 

ANDY- 

11:30  p. 

m.      10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

KYW 

KWK 

WREN 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WLW 

KFAB 

WBAP 

KTHS 

KECA 

WEBC 

WKY 

KPRC 

WOAI 

KSL 

WDAF 

KOA 

KFSD 

WMAQ 

KGO 

WJDX 

WSM 

KOMO 

KGW 

KHQ 

WHAS 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

WJR 

CALIFORNIA   MELODIES— 

11:30  p. 

m.       10:30       9:30 

8:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WHK 

WFBM 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KFRC 

KFPY 

WPG 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

PHIL  SPITALNY'S    MUSIC— 

11:30  p.m.      10:30         9:30  8:30 

WEAF     WRC  WOC  WHO 

WDAF     WTAM      KOA 

ROYAL    YORK   ORCHESTRA— 

12:00  Mil.      11:00p.m.    10:00       9:00 
WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

KDKA     WJR  WLW         WIBO 

KWK       WREN      KFAB 


HOTEL    GOVERNOR    CLINTON    OR- 
CHESTRA— 

12:30  Mid.       11:30p.m.    10:30      9:30 
WEAF     WRC  WWJ  WFJC 

KOA         WDAF       WCFL        WSD 
WOC        WHO 


Thursday 


RADIO    HOME    MAKERS— 

10:00  a. 

m.      9:00 

8:U0 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WAIU 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KDYL 

WPG 

WORC 

WXYZ 

HOUSE    EFFICIENCY— 

10:30  a. 

m.       9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

BARBARA  GOULD  BEAUTY  TALK- 

10:45  a. 

m.      9:45 

8:45 

7:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W.3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WOWO 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WGST 

WDSU 

KRLD 

WXYZ 

WPG 

WBT 

Eastern 
BON  AMI 
11:00a. i 

WEAF 

WLIT 

WCAE 

WOC 

WEBC 

WHAS 

WAPI 

KPRC 

WTIC 


Central  Mountain 
RADIO  MATINEE 
n.  10:00  9:00 
WJAR        WTAG 


WRC 

WTAM 

KYW 

WRVA 

WSM 

WSMB 

WOAI 

WKY 


WGY 

WWJ 

KSD 

WJAX 

WMC 

KVOO 

CKGW 

WHO 


THE   FIV 
11:15  a. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WKBW 

WISN 

WTAR 

KDYL 

WDAY 


E   ARTS— 
m.      10:15 

W2XE 

WCAU 

WHP 

KOIL 

WBCM 

WDBJ 

KVI 

WORC 


9:15 
WEAN 
W3XAU 
WJAS 
KSCJ 
WSPD 
WREC 
KFPY 
KOL 


8:00 
WCSH 
WGR 
WSAI 
WDAF 
WIOD 
WSB 
KTHS 
WJDX 
KSTP 


8:15 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WLBW 
KMBC 
WWNC 
KLRA 
WPG 
WXYZ 


ANN  LEAF  AT  THE  ORGAN- 


3:30  p.m.      2:30 

WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WFAN 
WHP        WJAS 
W.MAK  WADC 
WAIU      WKBN 


KSCJ 

WIBW 

WMT 

WBRC 

KFJF 

KVI 

WORC 


KMBC 

KFH 

WWNC 

WREC 

KLZ 

KFPY 

WXYZ 


THE   CAPTIVATO 
4:00  p.m.      3:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WCAO 
WFBL      WMAK 
WKRC    WAIU 
KMBC     WISN 
WSPD      WMT 
WDBJ      WREC 
KLRA      KFJF 
KFRC      KVI 
WDAY    WORC 


MELODY   MAGIC 
4:30  p.m.      3:30 

WABC     W2XE 

WLBZ 

WHP 

WAIU 


WFAN 
WFBL 
WMAQ 


KMBC  WISN 

WBCM  WSPD 

WTAR  WDBJ 

KRLD  KLRA 


KDYL 

WPG 

WXYZ 


KFRC 
WDAY 


1:30 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WFBL 

WHK 

WFBM 

WISN 

WBCM 

WTAR 

WLAC 

KDYL 

WPG 


RS— 
2:00 

WEAN 

WMAL 

WADC 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KLZ 

KFPY 

WXYZ 


2:30 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WMAK 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WMT 

WREC 

KFJF 

KVI 

WORC 


12:30 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WHEC 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KLRA 

KFRC 

WDAY" 


1:00 

WNAC 

WHP 

WHK 

KSCJ 

WBCM 

WTAR 

KRLD 

KDYL 

WPG 


1:30 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WADC 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KLZ 

KFPY 

•KOL 


MANHATTAN  TOWERS  ORCHESTRA 


5:00  p. i 
WABC 

WMAL 

WAIU 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WBRC 

KFJF 

WXYZ 


4:00 

W2XE 

WHP 

WKBN 

WCCO 

WMT 

WREC 

KLZ 


3:00 

WFAN 

WFBL 

WMAQ 

KFH 

WWNC 

KLRD 

KDYL 


2:00 
WCAO 
WMAK 
KSCJ 
WBCM 
WTAR 
KLRA 
WDAY 


BERT    LOWN    AND    HIS    BILTMORE 


ORCHE 
S:30  p. t 
WABC 

WMAL 

WKBW 

KSCJ 

KFH 

WTAR 

KLRA 

WDAY 


STRA- 
..      4:30 

W2XE 

WHP 

WAIU 

KMBC 

WBCM 

WBRC 

KFJF 

WXYZ 


3:30 

WFAN 

WJAS 

WKBN 

WISN 

WMT 

WREC 

KLZ 


2:30 

WCAO 

WFBL 

WMAQ 

WCCO 

WWNC 

KRLD 

KDYL 


COLUMBIA   EDUCATIONAL 
FEATURES— 

6:00  p.m.      5:00  4:00              3:00 

WABC     W2XE  WFAN       WMAL 

WHP        WLBW  WFBL        WHEC 

WKBW  WADC  WKBN      KSCJ 

WCCO     KFH  WBCM      WMT 

WWNC   WBRC  WREC       KLRA 

KFJF       KLZ  KDYL       KFRC 

KVI          KFPY  WDAY 

HARRY   TUCKER  AND    HIS    HOTEL 


BARCLAY  ORCHESTRA- 


6:15  p.m.      5:15 

WABC     W2XE 


WFBL 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KLRA 

KVI 


WHEC 

WCCO 

WWNC 

KFJF 

KFPY 


:15 

WHP 

WADC 

KFH 

WBRC 

KLZ 

WDAY 


3:15 
WLBW 
WFBM 
WBCM 
WREC 
KDYL 
KOL 


MACDOUGALL   RAMBLERS— 


6:30  p.m.      5:30 

WABC  W2XE 

WLBW  WFBL 

WKRC  WKBN 

WISN  KFH 

WWNC  WTAR 

KRLD  KLRA 

KFPY  WXYZ 


4:30 

WHP 

WHEC 

KSCJ 

WBCM 

WDBJ 

KFJF 


TONY'S   SCRAPBOOK— 


6:45  p.m.      5:45 

WABC  W2XE 

WLBW  WFBL 

WKBN  WFBM 

WISN  KFH 

WWNC  WTAR 

KRLD  KLRA 

KVI  KFPY 


4:45 
WHP 
WKBW 
KSCJ 
WBCM 
WDBJ 
KFJF 
KOL 


3:30 

WJAS 

WKBW 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WBRC 

KLZ 


3:45 

WJAS 

WKRC 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WBRC 

KLZ 

WXYZ 


MID-WEEK       FEDERATION       HYMN 
SING— 

7:00  p.m.       6:00  5:00  4:00 

WEAF     WMC         WIBO        WWJ 
WJAR      WHAS       KSD  KOA 

WARD'S  TIP  TOP  CLUB— 


7:30  p. 
WABC 
WCAU 
WFBL 
WXYZ 


6:30  5:30  4:30 

W2XE  WEAN  WNAC 

W3XAU  WCAO  WJAS 

WHK  WKBN  KMOX 


Easter 
COLUMBI 

TURES- 

8:00  p.m 

WABC 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WIBW 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KDYL 

WNAX 


Centra 
A       ED 

.       7:00 

W2XE 

WMAL 

WFBL 

WAIU 

KSCJ 

KFH 

WTAR 

KLRA 

KVI 

WDAY 


Mounta 
UCATION 

6:00 

WNAC 

WHP 

WKBW 

WFBM 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WORC 


in      Pacific 
AL       FE^.- 

5:00 
WLBZ 
WJAS 
WADC 
KMOX 
WISN    ' 
WMT 
WREC 
KLZ 
WPG 
WXYZ 


B.      A.      ROLFE      AND      HIS      LUCKY 
STRIKE  DANCE  ORCHESTRA — 
8:00  p.m.    7:00  6:00  5:00 

WJZ  WBAL       WHAM      KDKA 

WJR         KYW  KWK  WREN 

KFAB 


FLEISCHMANN    HOUR — 

8:00  p.m.         7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WJDX 

WJAR 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WCAE 

WFJC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

WWJ 

WTMJ 

WHAS 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

WKY 

WSAI 

KOA 

WEBC 

WRVA 

KSL 

KOMO 

WOAI 

WSM 

KGO 

KHQ 

WBAP 

KTHS 

WAPI 

KECA 

KSD 

CKGW 

WTAM 

KGW 

KSTP 

WHN 

WPTF 

ROMANY    PATTERAN— 

8:15  p.n 

l.       7:15 

6:15 

5:15 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAO 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY" 

WPG 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

KLRA 

KALTENBORN    EDITS   THE    NEWS- 

8:30  p.m.       7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WKRC 

WOWO 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WSPD 

THE   HAMILTON   WATCHMAN— 


8:45  p.m.       7:45  6:45 

WABC  W2XE  WEAN 

WCAU  W3XAU  WCAO 

WJAS  WLBW  WFBL 

WADC  WHK  WKRC 

KMOX  KOIL  KMBC 

WSPD  WXYZ 


VAN    HEUSEN    PROGRAM- 


5:45 

WNAC 
WMAL 
WKBW 
WOWO 
WJJD 


9:00  p.m.       8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WOWO 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WGST 

WDSU 

KRLD 

WXYZ 

WBT 

WPG 

ARCO   BIRTHDAY   PARTY 

9:00  p.r 

ii.         8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

NBC  Service  to 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

CKGW 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WSB 

WSM 

WIOD 

WJAX 

WOAI 

KOA 

KSL 

WKY 

WBAP 

WRVA 

WWJ 

WSAI 

KSD 

WDAF 

KYW    . 

WCAE 

WEBC 

WOW 

WSMB 

WJDX 

WOC 

WPTF 

WFJC 

WTMJ 

WMC 

KGO 

KECA 

KOMO 

KHQ 

KGW 

WHO 

WAPI 

KSTP 

WGR 

MAXWELL   HOUSE    ENSEMBLE — 

9:30  p.r 

n.         8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WBAL 

WLW 

KSTP 

WKY 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WHAS 

WSM 

KPRC 

WJAX 

KOA 

WRVA 

WSB 

WBAP 

KYW 

KWK 

WREN 

WIOD 

WJR 

WSMB 

WOAI 

KGO 

KECA 

KGW 

KOMO 

KHQ 

WAPI 

WPTF 

WMC 

WHAM 

KDKA 

KSL 

JACK  FROST'S  MELODY  MOMENT 

9:30  p.r 

n.        8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WWJ 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

WSAI 

WTAM 

WIBO 

DETECTIVE  STORY   MAGAZINE— 

9:30  p.n 

n.       8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WOWO 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WXYZ 

LUTHERAN  LAYMEN  LEAGUE  PRC 

GRAM- 

10:00  p. 

m.    9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WOWO 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WDSU 

KRLD 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KOIN 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

KOI. 
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Eaetern         Central 
RCA    HOUR— 


Mountain      Pacific 


10:00  p. 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

WFJC 

WWJ 

WSAI 

KSD 

WOW 

WKY 

WOAI 

KOA 

KSL 

WTMJ 

WIOD 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSMB 

KYW 

WDAF 

WJAX 

KTHS 

WTAM 

KSTP 

KGO 

TfGW 

KFI 

KOMO 

WJDX 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WAPI 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WBAP 

WSB 

KHQ 

COLUMBIA  EDUCATIONAL  FEA- 
TURES—  National  Radio  Forum 
from  Washington,  D.  C. 


10:30  p. 

m.    9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WABU 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WKRC 

WKBN 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KDYL 

KFPY 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

WILL   OSBORNE- 

11:00  p. 

m.     10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WFBM 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WPG 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

•WXYZ 

COLUMBIA'S   RADIO    COLUMN— 

11:15  p. 

m.    10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WFBM 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

WPG 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

Brenda    Bond,    Saturday    night, 
over   the   NBC 


UNCLE  ABE  AND  DAVII 


11:15  p. 

m.       10: 

15      9:15 

8:15 

WMC 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WENR 

WFJC 

WTMJ 

KSD 

WTAM 

WOW 

WSMB 

WJDX 

KSTP 

WHAS 

WENR 

WFJC 

WEBC 

WSB 

WDAF 

WHO 

woe 

PEPSODENT     PROGRAM- 

-Amos     * 

Andy— 

11:30  p. 

m.      10: 

)0      9:30 

8:30 

KYW 

KWK 

WREN 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WEBC 

KPRC 

KGO 

KOA 

WKY 

WFAA 

WOAI 

KSL 

WDAF 

KECA 

WLW 

KFSD 

WBAL 

KOMO 

KGW 

KHQ 

KTAR 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

WJDX 

WMAQ 

WJR 

KFAB 

KTHS 

JACK  ALBIN  AND  HIS  HOTEL  BOS- 
SERT  ORCHESTRA— 
12:00  Mid.       11:00       10:00  9:00 

WEAF     WRC  KSD  WCFL 

WDAF    WHO  WWJ 


B.      A.      ROLFE      AND      HIS      LUCKY 
STRIKE    DANCE    ORCHESTRA— 
12:00  Mid.     11:00  10:00  9:00 


WTMJ 

KSTP 

\\  EBC 

WHAS 

WMC 

WSM 

\\  SH 

WJDX 

WSMB 

WOAI 

KPRC 

WKY 

KVOO 

KOA 

KSL 

KPO 

WFAA 
KFSD 

KECA 

KTHS 

KTAR 

Friday 


RADIO    HOME    MAKERS— 


■  0:00a. 

m.     9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

\Y  EA  N 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WHK 

WBBM 

WXYZ 

Eastern 

Central 

Mounta 

in      Paci 

BETTY 

CROCKER— 

10:30  a 

m.       9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WTAG 

SCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WSAI 

WJAX 

WHO 

WOAI 

WRVA 

WEEI 

WTMJ 

WWJ 

WIOD 

WPTF 

WSM 

WMC 

WAPI 

WKY 

WBAP 

WSB 

KPRC 

KFKX 

KSD 

WHAS 

KVOO 

woe 

WGR 

WCAE 

Eastern        Central      Mountai 
TONY'S   SCRAPBOOK  — 


NBC    Music   Appre 
tor  Dam  rose  h 
11:00a.m.     10:00 

WEAF  WJZ 
WTAG  WCSH 
WGY  WGR 
WWJ  WSAI 
WENR  WIBO 
WHO  WOW 
WTMJ  KSTP 
WPTF  WJAX 
WSUN  WHAS 
WSB         WAPI 


KVOO 

WOAI 

WBZA 

WJR 

KFAB 


WAAA 
KOA 
WBAL 
WLW 


ciation    Hoi. 

9:00 

WEEI 

WLIT 

WCAE 

WGN 

KSD 

WDAF 

WEBC 

WIOD 

WSM 

WJDX 

KPRC 

KSL 

WHAM 

KWK 


8:00 
WJAR 
WRC 
WTAM 
KYW 

woe 

CKGW 

WRVA 

WFLA 

WMC 

WSMB 

WKY 

WBZ 

KDKA 

WREN 


ELGIN   PROGRAM 
12:00  Noon     11:00 

WEAF     WJAR 
WRC       WGY 
KYW       KSD 
WHO       KSTP 
WPTF     WJAX 
WSUN     WSM 
WSMB     WJDX 
WBAP     KPRC 
KOA        WLIT 


10:00 
WTAG 
WWJ 
WOC 
WEBC 
WIOD 
WMC 
KTHS 
WOAI 


NATION 
1:45  p. 

WJZ 

WBAL 

WLW 

WEBC 

WSUN 

WSB 

KVOO 

WRC 

WIOD 

KFAB 


AL  FARM 
m.      12:45 

WBZ 

KDKA 

KWK 

WRVA 

WHAS 

WJDX 

KPRC 

WHO 

WOC 

KOA 


AND  HO 
11:45 

WBZA 

WJR 

WREN 

WJAX 

WSM 

WSMB 

WOAI 

WOW 

WPTF 


9:00 

WCSH 

WSAI 

WAPI 

WRVA 

WFLA 

WSB 

KVOO 

WKY 


ME  HOUR 
10:45 
WHAM 
KYW 
KSTP 
WFLA 
WMC 
KTHS 
WKY 
WDAF 
WAPI 


COLUMBIA    ARTI 


2:00  p.r 
WABC 
WLBZ 


1:00 
W2XE 
WCAU 


WMAL  WHP 

WHEC  WMAK 

WKRC  WAIU 

KOIL  KSCJ 


WCCO 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KLRA 
KFRC 
WDAY 


WIBW 

WMT 

WBRC 

KFJF 

KVI 

WORC 


STS    RE 
12:00 
WEAN 
W3XAU 
WJAS 
WADC 
WKBN 
KMBC 
KFH 
WWNC 
WREC 
KLZ 
KFPY 
WXYZ 


CITAL— 
11:00 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WFBL 
WHK 
WFBM 
WISN 
WBCM 
WTAR 
WLAC 
KDYL 
WPC! 


CHICAGO   SERENADE— 


3:30  p.m.       2:30 
WJZ  WBAL 

WSM  WAPI 
WJAX  WFKA 
WLW 


1:30 
WHAM 
WIBO 
WSUN 


12:30 
WJR 
WSB 
WRC 


COLUMBI 
TURES- 
3  :45  p.m 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WMAL 
WMAK 
KOIL 
WCCO 
WMT 
WREC 
KFJF 
KFPY 
WXYZ 


EDUCATIONAL       FEA- 


2:45 
W2XE 
WCAU 
WHP 
WKRC 
KSCJ 
WIBW 
WWNC 
WLAC 
KLZ 
WPG 


1:45 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WFBL 

WKBN 

KMBC 

WBCM 

WTAR 

KRLD 

KDYL 

WDAY 


12:45 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WHEC 
WMAQ 
WISN 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KLRA 
KVI 
WORC 


THIRTY 

MINUTE 

MEN— N 

ovelty  O 

chestra 

Directed 

by  Nat   B 

rusiloff. 

4:00  p.m.        3:00 

2:00 

1  :00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

KOII, 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KII.I 

KI'HI  ' 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

PACIFIC 

FEATURE    HOUR 

4:00  p.n 

i.       3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WJZ 

WBAL 

WHAM 

WLW 

WMC 

K  Y  W 

KWK 

KFAB 

KOMO 

KFSD 

KSTP 

W    \l'l 

KO  \ 

k<  :<  > 

KGW 

WSMB 

LIGHT   OPERA    GEMS 


4:30  p.  i 

W    \B<  ' 

W  I. HZ 

WHP 

WAIU 

KMBC 

WSPD 

wnn.i 

KLRA 
KFRI ' 
WDAY 


3:30 
W2XE 
W  I    \  X 
WFBL 
WMAQ 
WISN 
WMT 
WREC 
K  F.I  F 
KVI 
W'OKC 


2:30 
W  EA  N 

WCAO 
WMAK 
KOIL 

WCCO 
W  W  X( ' 
W  I  AC 
K  ! ./, 
KFPY 
KOI, 


1:30 
WNAC 

W  \1  \l, 
W  \  I  »  ' 
KSCJ 
WBCM 
W  T  \H 
hill  D 
KDYL 

w  i'< ; 

W  \  Y  /. 


OZZIE  NELSON     AND  HIS    ORCHES- 


TRA- 

6:00  p.m.       5:00 
WABC      W2XE 


WHP 

W    \  1)1  ' 
KFI  I 

wniu 

KFJF 
KVI 

W  \  Y  /, 


WLBW 
W  MIX 
W  BCM 
W  BRC 
K  I Z 
KFPY 


1:00 
WCAO 
WFBL 
KMOX 
WMT 
w  REC 
KDYL 
W  1  >  \  Y 


3:00 
W  MM. 
WKBW 
KSCJ 
W  WNC 
KLRA 
KFRC 
KOI. 


6:45  p.m.       5:45 

WABC     W2XI 


WJAS 

KSCJ 

WSPD 

WBRC 

KFRC 

WXYZ 


WLBW 

WISN 

WWNC 

KLRA 

KVI 


4:45 
WCAO 

W  K  B  W 

KFH 

WTAR 

KFJF 

KFPY 


3:45 
WHP 
WFBM 
WBCM 

W  DB.I 

KLZ 

KOL 


UNCLE  ABE  AND  DAVID — 

6:45  p.m.         5:45         4:45  3:45 

WEAF      WEEI          WJAR  WCSH 

WFI         WRC          WCAE  WTAG 

EVANGELINE     ADAMS,     Astrologei — 

7:30  p.m.         6:30         5:30  4:30 

WABC     W2XE       WEAN  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU     WCAO  WMAL 

WJAS       WFBL        WKBW  WXYZ 

SINCLAIR  PROGRAM  — 


7:45  p.m.  6:45 
WABC  W2XE 
WCAO  WKBW 
WKRC  WMAQ 
KSCJ  WSPD 
WXYZ     WBT 


5:45 

WCAU 
WADC 
KMOX 
WGST 


NESTLE'S    PROGRAM— 
8:00  p.m.       7:00  6:00 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

WCKY    WIBO        KWK 
KFAB      WJR 


4:45 
W3XAU 

WHK 
KOIL 
KRLD 


5.  CO 
WHAM 
WR  EN- 


CITIES      SERVICE 
CHESTRA— 
8:00  p.m.       7:00 
WEAF     WEEI 


CONCERT      OR- 


WRC 

WJAR 

WOW 

WKY 

WFAA 

KOMO 

KPRC 

KECA 

NIT    WIT 
8:00  p.n 
WABC 
WMAL 
WFBL 
WKRC 
KSCJ 
WIBW 
WMT 
WREC 
KLZ 
KFPY 
KOL 

DIXIE  EC 
8:30  p.i 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WJAS 
WADC 
KSCJ 
WIBW 
WMT 
WBRC 
KFJF 
KFPY' 
KOL 


NATURAL   BRIDGE    PROGRAM- 


WGR 

WCSH 

WDAF 

W  W.I 

WSAI 

KGO 

KSL 

WHO 

HOUR— 

7:00 
W2XE 
WHP 
WHEC 
WAIU 
KMBC 
KFH 
WWNC 
WLAC 
KDYL 
WNAX 
WXYZ 

HOES — 

.       7:30 

W2XE 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WFBM 

KMBC 

KFH 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KLZ 

WNAX 


6:00 

WTIC 

WCAE 

KYW 

KSTP 

WOC 

WEBC 

KGW 

WTAG 


6:00 
WNAC 
WJAS 
WKBW 
WFBM 
WISN 
WBCM 
WTAR 
KLRA 
KFRC 
WDAY 


5:00 
WLIT 
WTAM 
KSD 
WTMJ 
KOA 
WOAI 
KHQ 
CKGW 


5:00 
WLBZ 
WLBW 
WADC 
KOIL 
WCCO 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KFJF 
KVI 
WORC 


Negro  Sp 
6:30 
WEAN 
WMAL 
WFBL 
WMAQ 
WISN 
WBCM 
WTAR 
KRLD 
KDYL 
WDAY 


irituals. 
5:30 

WNAC 

WHP 

WKBW 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KLRA 

KFRC 

WORC 


8:45  p.r 

WJZ 

WRVA 

WIBO 

WFLA 


7:45 
WHAM 
WJAX 
WREN 
WPTF 


6:45 
KDKA 
YVIOD 
WBZ 
WSYB 


5:45 
KWK 

KFAB 
WBZA 


TRUE  STORY   HOUR 
Mary  and    Bob. 
9:00  p.m.       8:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WCAU     W3XAU 
WJAS       WLBW 
WADC     WHK 
WMAQ    KMOX 
WSPD      WXY'Z 

INTERWOVEN    PAIR 


-Adventures  of 


7:00 
WEAN 
WCAO 
WFBL 
WKRC 
KOIL 


9:00  p.m 

WJZ 

W.I  AX 

K  W  K 

KGW 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WRVA 

KOA 

KGW 

KFI 


8:00 
WHAM 
WKY 
WBZ 
W  lol) 
KSTP 
WCKY 
WSB 
KSL 
KOMO 


7:00 
KDKA 
WREN 
WBZA 
WFAA 
WHAS 
CKGW 
WAPI 
KGO 
KHW 


6:00 
WNAC 
WMAL 
WKBW 
WO  WO 
KMBC 


6:00 
WMC 

KPRC 
WSMB 
W.I  R 
KYW 
WSM 
WOAI 
KECA 
K  ISO 


Annette     Hanshaw,     Thursday, 
9:00   P.M.   over  the  CBS 

CLIQUOT  CLUB   ESKIMOS- 


9:00  p. 

m.      8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

W  E  \  F 

WEEI 

w  TIC 

W  .1  \K 

WTAG 

wcsn 

W  1  IT 

WRC 

WG1 

w  ow 

WC  \i: 

WSAI 

w  u«> 

KSI) 

W  W  .1 

CKGW 

KM     \ 

W  MO 

Mayhew    Lake,    Sunday,    10:00 
P.M.  over  the  CBS 

Eastern         Central      Mountain       Pacific 


DEL      LAMPE'S 

EVERSHARP      OR 

CHESTRA— 

9:30  p.m.       8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WTIC 

WJA  R 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WLIT 

WRC 

WGY 

w  < ;  i; 

WCAE 

WFJC 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WGN 

WOW 

WHO 

WOC 

WDAF 

ARMOUR    PROGRAM— 

9:30  p.r 

n.        8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

\\  REN 

WJR 

K  Y  W 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WMC 

WSB 

WOAI 

KOA 

KSI. 

WKY 

WHAS 

KGO 

KGW 

KHW- 

KOMO 

KDKA 

WJAX 

WJDX 

WIOD 

WTMJ 

WAPI 

WHAM 

KW  K 

WFAA 

WSM 

WLW 

WSMB 

WPTF 

KFI 

THE    RADIO    FOLLIES — 

10:00  p. 

m.     9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

W.I  AS 

KFBK 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

W  1 1  K 

WKRC 

WO  WO 

WMAQ 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KOL 

WSPD 

W  TAR 

WGST 

WDSTJ 

KRLD 

WRR 

K I  .1 1 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KOI  V 

KYI 

KFPY" 

WXYZ 

WORC 

WPG 

WBT 

KMJ 

ARMSTRONG    QUAKERS— 

10:00  p 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

K  1  >  K  \ 

KYW 

KWK 

W  R  E  X 

KI'Ri 

WHAM 

WJR 

KSTP 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WHAS 

WSM 

WSB 

WOAI 

KOA 

WKY 

WSMB 

KSL 

KGW 

KOMO 

Kill.! 

KGO 

WMC 

WLW 

KFI 

WFAA 

RADIO 

KEITH 

ORPHEUM       PRO 

GRAM- 

—  RKO   Theatre    of 

the    Air. 

10:30  p. 

m.     9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WLIT 

W  RC 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

W  1  .1  t  ' 

W  W.I 

w  s  \i 

WIBO 

KSD 

W  I.W 

W  I )  \  1 

W  K\    \ 

WPTF 

W  .1  A  X 

Winn 

WMC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WSMB 

WOC 

KGO 

WJDX 

KTHS 

WOAI 

WKY 

KGO 

KGW 

KGI 

KHQ 

KOMO 

KT  \H 

Kl  SO 

WCSH 

WHO 

w  ow 

KSI. 

WTAM 

WRICLEY    FOOTBALL    PROGRAM 

10:30  p. 

m.    9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

w  3N  \  1 

WCAO 

WMAL 

W.I   \s 

W  1  BW 

WFBL 

WABC 

«:\r 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

w  KRC 

WOW  o 

W  BBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WXYZ 

w  PG 

W  B  1 

PHOENIX    HOSIERY    PROCRAM— 

10:45  p. 

m.     9:45 

8:45 

7:45 

W  ABC 

W2N1 

W  1    \  X 

W  X  \( 

w  CAO 

w  .1  \  s 

WKBW 

W    \l)i 

w  iik 

w  KRC 

W  BBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBi 

W  !S\ 

W  l  c  .  . 

WGST 

W  1   \  c 

w  nsr 

w  ni; 

Kl  /. 

KDYJ 

Kl  RC 

KXX 

KOIN 

Kl  FY 

KOI 

W  X  Y  /. 

WILL   OSBORNE 

11:00  p. 

m.     10:00 

9:00 

I    l  V 

w  \b< 

w  2  X  1 

w  I  BZ 

WCAO 

W  1  BW 

w  i  Bl 

KOI] 

KMBC 

W  ls\ 

W  1BW 

Kl  11 

W  BCM 

WMT 

W  W  XC 

W  ivu 

w  DBJ 

W  BRC 

\VRE< 

Kl  K  \ 

Kill 

Kl  /. 

KDY1 

Kl  PY 

W  NAN 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOI 

WXYZ 

COLUMBIA'S     RADIO     COLl  M\ 

11:15p.m.     10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

W   MIC 

\\  .'  X  1 

w  I   \  x 

WNAC 

W  LBZ 

WC  Al 

W3XAI 

W  l     Mi 

W  1   BW 

W  1   B  1 

KOII 

KMBC 

WISN 

w  ceo 

W  IBW 

Kl  II 

W  BCM 

w  m  r 

W  W  X  C 

w  r  VI) 

W  DB.I 

w  BRC 

W  REC 

hllil 

K  1.1  1 

Kl   . 

KDY  I. 

»\l\ 

\\IM\ 

WORC 

KOI 

W  X  Y  /. 

108 


Eastern 

Central 

Mounta 

n      Pac  ■ 

THE    PEPSODENT 

PROGRAM- 

Amos 

n*   Andy. 

11:30  p 

m.      10:30      9:30 

8:30 

KYW 

KWK 

WREN 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WKY 

KPRC 

WEBC 

WOAI 

KOA 

KSL 

KFSD 

WDAF 

WMAQ 

KGO 

WBAP 

WLW 

KECA 

KOMO 

KGW 

KHQ 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

WJDX 

WJR 

KFAB 

KTHS 

Saturday 


COLUMBIA     MALE    TRIO 
yinia    Arnold,    Piar 


10:00  a. 

m.     9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WAIU 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

NEW    YORK    PHILHARMONIC 

YOUNG    PEOPLE'S  CONCERT— 

11:00  a. 

...     10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

KFH 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

WXYZ 

RADIO    HOUSEHOLD   INSTITUTE— 

11:15  a. 

m.      10:15          9:15 

8:15 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WTIC 

WJAR 

WCSH 

WLIT 

WRC 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WTAG 

KFKX 

KSD 

WOW 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WSMB 

KVOO 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

KTHS 

SAVOY  PLAZA  ORCHESTRA— 

1:30  p.n 

i.       12:30 

11:30 

10.-30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WAIU 

KSCJ 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WPG 

KOL 

WXYZ 

COLUMBIA   ARTISTS    RECITAL— 

2:00  p.m.       1:00 

12:00 

1 1 :00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

WISN 

vvCCJO 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

■  ■ '  r  .  l' 

\/i.NC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBitC 

\/l  LiC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WPRC 

WXYZ 

COLUMBIA     SALON     ORCHESTRA— 

Vincent 

Sorey  and  his  Orchestra. 

2:30  p.m.       1:30 

12:30 

11:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

SMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KJFF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

MASTER  SINGERS  QUARTET— Male 

Quartet. 

3:00  p.m.       2:00 

1:00 

12:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KELD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

WXYZ 

SPANISH 

SERENADE— 

4:30  p.m.       3:30 

2:30 

1:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WAIU 

WMAQ 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

OZZIE    NELSON    AND    HIS 

ORCHES- 

TRA— 

5:00  p.m.       4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WHK 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KMOX 

KS(  '.1 

KMBC 

WISN 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WBRC 

WREC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

KOL 

WXYZ 

COLUMBIA       EDUCATIONAL      FEA- 

TURES—      Dr. 

Thatchc 

r        Clark's 

French 

Lesson. 

5:45  p.r 

n.       4:45 

3:45 

2:45 

WFAN 

WHP 

WJAS 

WITH. 

VVAIII 

WKBN 

KSC.I 

KMBC 

WISN 

KFH 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WREC 

KI1MJ 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KVI 

WPG 

WDAY 

KOL 

THE   JAMESES — 

6:00  p.m.       5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WFI 

WGY 

WRC 

W  W.I 

KSD 

WCAE 

WOW 

CKGW 

WMC 

KOA 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountai 

n     Pacific 

TOM,    DICK  AND 

HARRY 

6:00  p.m.       5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WHP 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WKBN 

KMOX 

KSCJ 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WDAY 

KOL 

RHYTHM  RAMBLERS — 

6:15  p.r 

n.       5:15 

4:15 

3:15 

WABC 

W2XE 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WDAY 

WXYZ 

TONY'S 

SCRAPBOOK— 

6:45  p.m.       5:45 

4:45 

3:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KFPY 

KOL 

WXYZ 

UNCLE   ABE   AND 

DAVID— 

6:45  p.m.        5:45 

4:45 

3:45 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WCSG 

WFI 

WRC 

WCAE 

WTAG 

WGY 

Eastern     Central        Mountain      Pacific 
DIXIES  CIRCUS- 


8:00  p.r 
WJZ 

WBAL 
WBZA 
KPRC 


7:00 
WLW 
WHAM 
KSTP 
WKY 


6:00 
KDKA 
WJR 
KVOO 
WBAP 


5:00 
KYW 
WBZ 
WOAI 


Eastern       Central     Mountain       Pacific 
GENERAL   ELECTRIC    BAND — 


RIN-TIN  TIN  THRILLER— 

8:15  p.m.      7:15  6:15  5:15 

WJZ  WBAL       WHAM     KDKA 

WLW       KYW  WREN      KFAB 

WJR         KWK 


COLUMBIA   MALE 
8:15  p.m.       7:15 
WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WFAN 
WHP        WJAS 
WKBW  WADC 
WKBN    KMOX 
KMBC     WISN 
WBCM    WSPD 
WTAR     WDBJ 


CHORUS— 
6:15  5:15 


KLRA 
KFRC 
WORC 


KFJF 
KFPY 
WXYZ 


WEAN 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WHK 

KOIL 

WIBW 

WMT 

WREC 

KDYL 

WNAX 


WNAC 

WMAL 

WFBL 

WKRC 

KSCJ 

KFH 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KHJ 

WDAY 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  FIRE  FIGHTERS 
— Dramatic  Sketch 
8:30  p.m.       7:30  6:30 

WABC  W2XE  WEAN 
WCAU  W3XAU  WCAO 
WFBL     WKBW 


WKRC    WOWO 
KOIL       WCCO 


WSPD 
KRLD 
WPG 


WGST 

WRR 

WBT 


CFRB 

WMAQ 

KFH 

WBRC 

WXYZ 


5:30 

WNAC 

WJAS 

WHK 

KMOX 

WBCM 

WDSU 

KTRH 


INDEX  TO  WAVE 

LENGTHS  AND 

KILOCYCLES 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 

Kc. 

Kc. 

Kc. 

Kc. 

CKGQ 960 

WFJC .  .  . 

.1450 

CFRB .  .  . 

..960 

WEAN.. 

...780 

KDKA 980 

WFLA..  . 

.  .620 

CKAC.  .. 

.730 

WFAN.. 

.  .610 

KECA 1340 

WGN...  . 

.  .720 

KDYL... 

.1290 

WFBL.. 

1360 

KFAB 770 

WGR.... 

.550 

KFH 

.1300 

WFBM. 

1230 

KFI 640 

WGY..  .. 

.  .790 

KFJF.... 

.1480 

WFIW.. 

.  .940 

KFSD 600 

WHAM.. 

.1150 

KFPY... 

.1340 

WGST.. 

.  .890 

KXXX    .    1020 

WHAS... 

.    820 

KFRC.  .. 

..610 

WHEC. 

.1440 

KGO 790 

WHO..  .. 

.1000 

KHJ 

.  .900 

WHK. . . 

.  1390 

KGW 620 

WIBO.  .  . 

.  .560 

KLRA  .  . 

.1390 

WHP.    . 

1430 

KHQ 590 

WIOD.  .. 

.    560 

KLZ 

.  .560 

WIBW.. 

.  .580 

KOA 830 

WJAR.  .. 

.    890 

KMBC .  . 

.  .950 

WISN.  . 

.1120 

KOMO 920 

WJAX . .  . 

.  .900 

KMOX.. 

.1090 

WJAX.. 

.1290 

KPO 680 

WJDX... 

.1270 

KOIL.... 

.1260 

WJJD.  . 

.1130 

KPRC 920 

WJR 

.    750 

KOIN . .  . 

.  .940 

WKBN . 

.  .570 

KSD 550 

WJZ 

.  .760 

KOL 

.1270 

WKBW . 

.1480 

KSL 1130 

WKY...  . 

900 

KRLD... 

.1040 

WKRC .  . 

.  .550 

KSTP 1460 

WLIT.  .  . 

.  .560 

KSCJ.... 

.  1330 

WLAC. 

1470 

KTAR 620 

WLS 

.    870 

KTRH... 

.1120 

WLBW  . 

1260 

KTHS ....  1040 

WLW.... 

.  .700 

KTSA.  .  . 

.1290 

WLBZ.  . 

.  .620 

KVOO 1140 

KWK 1350 

WMC 
WOAI.  . 

780 
1190 

KVI 

WABC... 

760 
.  .860 

WMAK. 
WMAL. 

.  .900 
.  .630 

KYW 1020 

woe  . 

1000 

WADC... 

.1320 

WMAQ. 

.    670 

WAPI.  .  .  .1140 

WOW 

590 

WAIU... 

.  .640 

WMT..  . 

.    600 

WPTF 

680 

WBBM.. 

.  .770 

WNAC. 

.1230 

WBAP 800 

WRC 

950 

.1220 

.1110 

1330 

740 

650 

1320 

620 

WBCM .  . 

.1410 

WNAX. 

.    570 

WBZ 990 

WREN.  . 
WRVA... 
WSAI 
WSB 

WSM 
WSMB .  . 

WSUN... 

WBRC.  . 

..930 

WOWO. 

.1160 

WBZA           990 
WCAE...    1220 
WCFI 970 

WBT 

WCAH... 

WCAO... 

1080 
.1430 
.  .600 

WPG 
WOAM  . 
WREC. 

1100 
.    560 
.  .600 

WCKY.  .  .1480 
WCSH           940 
WDAF          610 
WEAF           660 

WCAU..  . 

WCCO 

WDAE... 

.1170 

810 

.1220 

WRR 

WSPD.. 

WTAR.. 

1280 

1340 

.  .780 

WEBC         1290 

WTAG..  . 

.    580 

WDAY.  . 

.  .940 

WTOC. 

.1260 

WEII 590 

WTAM.  . 

.1070 

WDBJ.  .. 

.  .930 

WWNC . 

.570 

WENR.  .  .  .870 

WTIC.  .  . 

.1060 

WDBO... 

.1120 

WXYZ.. 

1240 

WFAA 800 

WTMJ..  . 

.620 

WDOD.  . 

.1280 

W2XE.. 

6120 

WFI 560 

WWJ 

920 

WDSU... 

.1250 

W3XAU. 

.9590 

HUSTON  RAY  AN 
FROM  WOODM 
7:15  p.m.       6:15 

WEAN    WLBZ 

WMAL    WHP 

WFBL     WHEC 

WKRC    ~ 

KSCJ 

WBCM 

WTAR 

KLRA 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

NECCO   SURPRISE   PARTY— 

7:30  p.m.       6:30  5:30  4:30 

WABC  W2XE  WEAN  WNAC 
WLBZ  WFBL  WHEC  WKBW 
WORC 

SILVER    FLUTE— 


WAIU 
WISN 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KFJF 
WDAY 


D  HIS  OR 

ANSTEN 
5:15 
WCAU 
WJAS 
WKBW 
WFBM 
WIBW 
WMT 
WBRC 
KLZ 
WORC 


CHESTRA 

NN. 

4:15 
W3XAU 
WLBW 
WHK 
KOIL 
KFH 
WWNC 
KRLD 
KVI 
KOL 


THE   FULLER    MAN— 


8:30  p.m.       7:30 
WKZ        WBAL 
KOA         KGO 
KOMO     KHQ 
WHAM   KYW 
KWK       WIBO 
KFAB      CKGW 


6:30 

WJR 

KECA 

WBZ 

WLW 

WKY 


:30| 

WEAF 

WCSH 

WWJ 

WHO 

KSTP 


6:30 

WEEI 

WFI 

WSAI 

WOW 

WEBC 


5:30 
WJAR 
WRC 
KSD 
WDAF 


4:30 

WTACi 
WGR 
WOC 
CKGW 


SIGN    OF 
8:30  p.rr 
WEAF 
WTAG 
WGY 
WSAI 
WHO 
WPTF 
WSB 
WHAS 
WTMJ 


THE  S 
7:30 
WEEI 
WCSH 
WGR 
WENR 
WOW 
WJAX 
WJDX 
KSTP 


HELL— 
6:30 

WTIC 

WLIT 

WCAE 

KSD 

WDAF 

WIOD 

WSMB 

WEBC 


5:30 
KPRC 
KGW 
WBZA 
KDKA 
WREN 


5:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WWJ 

WOC 

WRVA 

WSM 

WMC 

KYN 


WALLACE  SILVERSMITHS  —  Harr 
Salter's  Orchestra  with  Mixed  Quar 
tet. 


ROMANCE    OF    AMERICAN    INDUS- 


TRY 

8:00  p.m 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WJAS 

WADC 

KSCJ 

KFH 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KFRC 

WDAY 


7:00 
W2XE 
WFAN 
WLBW 
WKRC 
KMBC 
WBCM 
WTAR 
KLRA 
KVI 
WORC 


POP  CONCERT— 


8:00  p. 

WEAF 

WCSH 

WGR 

WTMJ 

KGW 

WOW 


7:00 
WEICI 
WFI 
WCAE 
WJDX 
KSD 
WDAF 


6:00 

WEAN 

WMAL 

WFBL 

KMOX 

WISN 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WXYZ 


6:00 
WJAR 
WRC 
WSMB 
KOA 
WOC 
WWJ 


5:00 
WNAC 
WHP 
WKBW 
KOIL 
WIBW 
WMT 
WREC 
KDYL 
WNAX 


5:00 
WTAG 
WGY 
WSAI 
KGO 
WHO 


8:45  p.m.  7:45 
WABC     W2XE 

W3XAU  WMAJ 
KMOX  KMBC 
KRLD     WXYZ 


6:45 
WNAC 
WJAS 
WCCO 
WBT 


5:45 

WCAU 
WMAQ 
WDSU 


HANK     S 
Present 
9:00  p.r 
WABX 
WLBZ 
WMAL 
WFBL 
WKRC 
KMOX 
WISN 
WBCM 
WTAR 
KLRA 
KHJ 
WNAX 


IMMONS 
ng    "The 
.       8:00 
W2XE 
WCAU 
WHP 
WKBW 
WKBN 
KOIL 
WCCO 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KFIF 
KFRC 
WDAY 


SHOW 

Police    Pi 

7:00 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WJAS 

WADC 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WMT 

WREC 

KLZ 

KFPY 

WORC 


BOAT- 
itrol". 
6:00 

WNAC 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WHK 

WMAQ 

KMBC 

KFH 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KDYL 

WPG 

WXYZ 


9:00  p.m.       8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WOW 

WDAF 

KSD 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WSB 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WRVA 

WSAI 

KSTP 

WAPI 

WKY 

KOA 

KGW 

WMC 

KOMO 

KHW 

WSMB 

WIBO 

WBAP 

KFSD 

KTAR 

WGR 

WOC 

WHO 

KSL 

KGO 

WSM 

KFI 

DUTCH  MASTERS  MINSTRELS — 
9:30  p.m.      8.30  7:30  6:30 

WJZ  WBAL        WHAM     KDKA 

WLW       WJR  KWK  KYW 

WREN    WBZ  WBZA 


CHICAGO     VARIETY     PROGRAM 

Novelty 

and   Dar 

ce  Ore  he 

stras. 

10:00  p. 

m.    9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WVRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KFPY 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

WXYZ 

B.     A.     ROLFE     AND     HIS     LUCKY 
STRIKE   DANCE  ORCHESTRA- 


10:00  p.m.     9.00 

WEAF     WEEI 
WFI  WRC 

WCAE     WWJ 


WHO 
KSTP 


WOW 
WTMJ 


WHAS     WSB 
WOAI      WKY 


WFJC 
KGW 


KOA 
KOMO 


WJDX     WRVA 
WSUN    WOC 
KFSD      WBAP 


8.00 

WJAR 

WGY 

WGN 

WDAF 

WSMB 

KPRC 

WAPI 

KGO 

KHQ 

WCSH 

KFI 


MINIATURE  THEATRE — 
10:30  p.m.  9:30  8:30 
WJZ  WBAL       KDKA 

CKGW    WJR  WHAM 

WOWO    WFEM      KOIL 
WISN      WCCO       WIBW 
WBCM    WSPD        WMT 
WDBJ     WGST        WBRC 
WDOD    WREC       WLAC 
KLZ  KDYL       KHJ 

KFRC      KVI  KFPY 

WPG        KOL 


7.00 

WTAG 

WGR 

KSD 

WIOD 

WJAX 

WMC 

WSAI 

KSL 

WEBC 

WFLA 

KTAR 


7:30 
KWK 

KMBC 

KFH 

WWNC 

WNAX 

KLRA 

WBT 

WXYZ 


JESSE     CRAWFORD,      Poet     of      the 


Organ. 
10:30  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WFBL 

WHK 

KMOX 

WISN 

WBCM 

WTAR 

WLAC 

KLZ 

WPG 

KOL 


m.    9:30 

W2XE 

WCAU 

WHP 

WHEC 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KRLL 

KDYL 

WNAX 

WXYZ 


8:30 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WJAS 

WKBW 

WKBN 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WMT 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KFRC 

WDAY 


7:30 

WNAC 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WADC 

WFBM 

KMBC 

KFH 

WWNC 

WREC 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WORC 


JACK  DENNY  AND  HIS  MT.  ROYAL 
ORCHESTRA  From  Montreal — 
Dance  Ml 


11:00  p.m.     10:00 

WABC     W2XE 


9:00 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WFBL 

KOIL 

WIBW 


WLBZ  WFAN 

WHP  WLBW 

WHK  WFBM 

KMBC  WISN 

WMT  WWNC     WTAR 

WBRC  WREC       KLRA 

KLZ  KDYL       KFRC 

WPG  WNAX      WDAY 

KOL  WXYZ 


8:00 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WHEC 

KSCJ 

WBCM 

WDBJ 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WORC 


WILL  OSBORNE   AND  HIS  ORCHES- 


TRA— 

11:00  p. 

WLBZ 

WHP 

WADC 

KOIL 


m.      10:00       9.00 

WFAN  WCAO 
WLBW  WFBL 
WKRC  WKBN 
KMBC       WISN 


8:00 

WMAL 
WHEC 
KMOX 
WCCO 


GUY  LOMBARDO 
CANADIANS— D. 
11:30  p.m.     10:30 

WABC  W2XE 
WLBZ  WCAO 
WLBL  WFBL 
WFBM  KOIL 
WISN  WCCO 
WSPD  WMT 
WDBJ  WBRC 
KFRC  KFPY 
WDAY    WORC 


AND    HIS    ROYAL 
Music. 


9:30 

WEAN 

WMAL 

WHEC 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WWNC 

KLRA 

WPG 

KOL 


PEPSODENT  PROGRAM- 
AMOS  'N'  ANDY— 


11:30  p. 

KYW 

KSTP 

WKY 

KOA 

KGO 

KGW 

WSM 


10:30       9:30 

KWK  WREN 


WJR 

WFAA 

WDAF 

WBAL 

KHQ 

KFAB 


KFSD      WJDX 


WLW 

KPRC 

WMAQ 

KECA 

WHAS 

WSB 

KTHS 


8:30 

WNAC 

WHP 

WHK 

KMBC 

WBCM 

WTAR 

KFJF 

WNAX 

WXYZ 


8:30 
WTMJ 
WEBC 
WOAI 
KSL 
KOMO 
WMC 
WSMB 


RUDY   VALLEE    AND    HIS    ORCHES- 


TRA- 
12:00  Mid.     11:00 
WEAF     WTMJ 
WFJC      WOW 
WOC        WHO 
KSTP       WSUN 


10:00  9:00 

WRC  WJDX 

WWJ  KSD 

WDAF  WFLA 

WSB  KOA 
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tations  Alphabetically  Listed 


Watch  Each  Issue  of  Radio  Digest  for 
Corrected  Official  Wavelengths 


K 

KBPS Portland,  Ore. 

100  w,— 1420  kc. 

KBTM Paragould,  Ark. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

KCRC Enid,  Okla. 

250  w.— 1370  kc. 

KCRJ Jerome,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KDB.  .  ..Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

KDFN Casper,  Wyo. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

KDKA Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50,000  w.— 980  kc. 

KDLR Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

100  w. — 1210  kc. 

KDYL. ..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1000  w.^-1290  kc. 

KECA Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1430  kc. 

KELW Burbank,  Calif. 

500  w  —  780  kc. 

KEX Portland,  Ore. 

5000  w.— 1180  kc. 

KFAB Lincoln,  Nebr. 

5000  w—  770  kc. 

KFBB Great  Falls,  Mont. 

2500  w—  1280kc. 

KFBK Sacramento,  Calif. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

KFDM Beaumont,  Texas 

1000  w.— 560  kc. 

KFDY Brookings,  S.  D. 

1000  w.— 550  kc. 

KFEL Denver,  Colo. 

500  w.— 920  kc. 

KFEQ St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

2500  w. — 680  kc. 

KFGQ Boone.  Iowa 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KFH Wichita.  Kans. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc. 

KFI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5000  w—  640  kc. 

KFIO Spokane,  Wash. 

100  w.— 1120  kc 

KFIZ Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

100  w  — 1420  kc. 

KFJB M'arshalltown,  Iowa 

250  w.— 1200  kc. 

KFJF.  .  .Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

5000  w—  14d0  kc. 

KFJI Astoria,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

KFJM  ..  .  .Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

100  w— 1370  kc. 

KFJR Portland,  Ore. 

500  w.— 1300  kc. 

KFJ  V Fort    Dodge,  Iowa. 

100  w. — 1310  kc. 

KFJZ Fort  Worth,  Texas 

100  w  — 1370  kc. 

KFKA Greeley,  Colo. 

1000  w.— 880  kc. 

KFKB Milford,  Kans. 

5000  w.— 1050  kc. 

KFKU Lawrence,  Kans. 

1000  w.— 1220  kc. 

KFKX Chicago,  111. 

10,000  w— 1020  kc. 

KFLV Rockford,  111. 

500  w.— 1410  kc. 

KFLX; Galveston,  Texas 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

KFMX Northficld,  Minn. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc. 

KFNF Shenandoah,  Iowa 

1000  w— 890  kc. 

KFOR Lincoln,  Nebr. 

250  w.— 1210  kc. 

KFOX Long  Beach,  Calif. 

lOOOw.— 1250  kc. 

KFPL Dublin,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KFPY Spokane,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1340  kc. 

KFQD Anchorage.  Alaska 

100  w.— 1230  kc. 

KPQU Holv  City.  Calif. 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 

KFQW Seattle,  Wash. 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 

KFRC.    .San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1000  w.— 610  kc. 

KFRU Columbia.  Mo. 

500  w.— 630  kc. 

KFSD San  Diego,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 600  kc. 


KFSG Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1120kc. 

KFUL Galveston,  Texas 

500  w.— 1290  kc. 

KFUM  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc. 

KFJO Clayton,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 550  kc. 

KFUP Denver,  Colo. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KF VD Culver  Citv,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1000  kc. 

KFVS...  .  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

KFvVB Hollywood,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 950  kc. 

KFvVF St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

KFWI..  .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

500  w.— 930  kc. 

KFXF Denver,  Col. 

500  w.— 920  kc. 

KFXM  .San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

KFXR.  .Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

250  w.— 1310  kc. 

KFXY Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

100  w— 1420  kc. 

KF  VO Abilene,  Texas 

250  w— 1420  kc. 

KF  VR Bismarck,  N.  D. 

500  w.— 550  kc. 

KGA Spokane,  Wash. 

5000  w— 1470  kc. 

KGAR Tucson.  Ariz. 

250  w.— 1370  kc. 

KGB San  Diego,  Calif. 

250  w— 1330  kc. 

KGBU Ketchikan,  Alaska 

500  w—  900  kc. 

KGBX St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KGBZ York.  Ne'  r. 

1000  w.— 930  kc. 

KGCI San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

KGCR Watertown.  S.  D. 

100  w— 1210  kc. 

KGCU Mandan,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

KGCX Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

250  w.— 1310  kc. 

KG  DA Mitchell,  S.  D. 

100  w— 1370  kc. 

KGDE.  ..  .Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

250  w. — 1200  kc. 

KG  DM Stockton,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1100  kc. 

KGEF Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

1000  w. — 1300  kc. 

KGER Long  Beach.  Calif. 

1000  w— 1360  kc. 

KGEW  ....  Fort  Morgan.  Colo. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

KGEZ Kalispell.  Mont. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

KGFF Alva,  Okla. 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 

KGFG  .  .Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

KOFI.  .  .Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

KGFJ Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

KGFW  Ravenna,  Nebr. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KGFX Pierre.  S.  D. 

200  w.— 580  kc. 

KGGC.  ..San  Francisco,  Calif. 

100  w— 1420  kc. 

KGGF Picher,  Okla. 

500  w.— 1010  kc. 

KGGM.  .  .Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

500  w.— 1230  kc. 

KGHF Pueblo,  Colo. 

500  w— 1320  kc. 

KGHI Little  Rock.  Ark. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

KGHL Billings.  Mont. 

500  w.—  950  kc. 

KGIQ      .    .    Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

250  w.     -1320  kc. 

KC.IR Butte.  Mont. 

500  w.— 1360  kc. 
KGIW..        .      Trii  i 
100  w. — 1420  kc. 

KG IX Las  Vegas.  NYv. 

100  w        14  201. 

KG  IF  .Little  Rock,  Ark. 

250 "w.— 890  kc. 
KG  K  H  .        Brow  nv  ood,  Texas 
100  w.— 1500  kc. 


KGKL San  Angelo,  Texas 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

KGKO    . .  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

500  w.— 570  kc. 

KGKX Sandpoint,  Idaho 

100  w— 1420  kc. 

KGKY Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

KGMB Honolulu,  Hawaii 

500  w.— 1320  kc. 

KGMP Elk  City,  Okla. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

KGNF..    .North  Platte,  Nebr. 

500  w.— 1430  kc. 

KGNO  ...      Dodge  Citv,  Kans. 

100  w— 1210  kc. 

KGO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

7500  w.— 790  kc. 

KGRS Amarillo,  Texas 

1000  w  — 1410  kc. 

KGU Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1000  w.— 940  kc. 

KGW Portland,  Ore. 

1000  w.— 620  kc. 

KHJ Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

1000  w.— 900  kc. 

KHQ Spokane,  Wash. 

1000  w. — 590  kc. 

KICK Red  Oak,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 

KID Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

500  w.— 1320  kc. 

KIDO Boise,  Idaho 

1000  w.— 1250  kc. 

KJBS  ....  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

100  w  — 1070  kc. 

KJR Seattle,  Wash. 

5000  w.—  970  kc. 

KLO Ogden,  Utah 

500  w.— 1400  kc. 

KLPM Minot,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 

KLRA Little  Rock.  Ark. 

1000  w.— 1390  kc. 

KLS Oakland.  Calif. 

250  w.— 1440  kc. 

KLX Oakland.  Calif. 

500  w—  880  kc. 

KLZ Denver.  Colo. 

1000  w.— 560  kc. 

KMA Shenandoah.  Iowa 

1000  w. — 9.30  kc. 

KMBC Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 

1000  w.— 950  kc. 

KMIC Inglewood,  Calif. 

500  w— 1120  kc. 

KMJ Fresno.  Calif. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

KMMJ.  .    .Clay  Center.  Nebr. 

1000  w. — 740  kc. 

KMO Tacoma,  Wash. 

500  w.—  860  kc. 

KMOX St.  Louis.  Mo. 

5000  w.— 1090  kc. 

KMPC...  Beverlv  Hills.  Calif. 

500  w.— 710  kc. 

KMTR Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

500  w.— 570  kc. 

KXX Hollywood,  Cilif. 

5000  w.— 1050  kc. 

KOA Denver.  Colo. 

12.500  w. — 830  kc. 

KOAC Corvallis.  Ore. 

1000  w. — c50  kc. 

KOB State  College.  X.  M. 

20  010  w.  -1  180  kc 

KOCW Chickasha,  Okla. 

500  w. — 1400  kc. 

KOH Reno.  NYv. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

KOIL    .  .    Council  Bluffs.  Iowa 

1000  w— 1260  kc. 

KOIN Portland.  Ore, 

1000  w.—  940  kc. 

KOL Seattle,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc. 

KOMO.  Seattle.  Wash. 

1000  w. — 920  kc. 

K  i '  N  t '         San  Antonii 

loo  v.      1370  kc. 

KOi  is  Marshfield,  Ore. 

100  «       l  170  kc. 

KORE  .Eugem 

100  w.     1420  kc. 

KOY Phi  i  nix,  Ariz. 

500  w. — 1390  kc. 

kith  Seattli 

100  w. — 650  kc. 

KPJM  Prescott,  Aru 

100  w-   1500  kc. 


KPO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

5000  w.— 680  kc. 

KPOF Denver,  Colo. 

500  w.— 880  kc. 

KPRC Houston,  Texas 

2500  w.— 920  kc. 

KPSX Pasadena,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1360  kc. 

KPWF Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

10000  w.— 1490  kc. 

KQV Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

500  w.— 1380  kc. 

KQW San  Jose,  Calif. 

500  w— 1010  kc. 

KRE Berkeley,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

KREG Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

KRGV Harlingen,  Texas 

500  w.— 1260  kc. 

KRLD Dallas,  Texas 

10.000  w.— 1040  kc. 

KROW Oakland,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 930  kc. 

KSAC  ...        Manhattan,  Kans. 

1000  w.— 580  kc. 

KSCJ Sioux  City,  Iowa 

2500  w.— 1330  kc. 

KSD St.  Louis.  Mo. 

500  w.— 550  kc. 

KSEI Pocatello,  Idaho 

250  w  —  900  kc. 

KSL Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

5000  w.— 1130  kc. 

KSMR..      Santa  Maria.  Calif. 

100  w  —  1200kc. 

KSO  ...    Clarinda,  Iowa 

500  w. — 1380  kc. 

KSOO Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

2000  w. — 1110  kc. 

KSTP St.  Paul,  Minn. 

10.000  w.      146')  kc. 

KTAB...  .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1000  w. — 560  kc. 

KTAP San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w— 1420  kc. 

KTAR Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1000  w. — 620  kc. 

KTAT Fort  Worth,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1240kc. 

KTBI Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc. 

KTBR Portland,  Ore. 

500  w.— 1300  kc. 

KTBS Shrevcport,  La. 

1000  w.— 1450  kc. 

KTHS.  .  Hot   Springs   Xational 

Park.  Ark. 
10.000  w.— 1040kc. 

KTLC Houston,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KTM Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

1000  w.— 780  kc. 

KTXT Muscatine,  Iowa 

5000  w.—  1 1 70  kc. 

KTRH Houston,  Texas 

500  w.— 1120  kc. 

KTSA San  Antonio,  Texas 

2000  w  —  1290kc. 

KTSL Shreveport.  La. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KTSM El  Paso.  Texas 

100  w. — 1310  kc. 

KTUE Houston.  Texas 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 

KTW     .  Seattle.  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc. 

KUJ  . . . .         Longview,  Wash. 

UK)  w.  — 1500  kc. 

KUOA.  .        .Fayetteville,  Ark. 

1000  w.— 1390  ke. 

KUSD  .  Vermillion.  S    D, 

750  w.  -890  kc. 

KUT  Austin,  Texas 

100  w.  -1500  kc. 

KVI  Tacoma,  Wash. 

-  7(,0  ke. 
KVI..  Seattle.  Wash. 

100  v        I  170  kc. 
KVOA  I   «     'o.  Ariz. 

500  1260  ke 

KVOO  rulsa,Okla. 

5000  u         III 

KVOS  Bellingham,  Wash, 

1  200  ke 

KWCR       Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

100  w.  1310  kc. 

KWEA  reveport,  La. 

mo  a  1210  kc 

KWG 

lOOw.  1200  kc 


KWJJ Portland.  Ore. 

500  w.— 1060  kc. 

KWK St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 1350  kc. 

KWKC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1370  ke. 

KWKH Shrevcport,  La. 

10.000  .v.— 850  ke. 

KWLC becorah,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1270  kc. 

KWSC Pullman.  Wash. 

500  w.— 1220  kc. 

KWWG     .  .  Brownsville,  Texas 

500  w.— 1260  kc. 

KXA Seattle.  Wash. 

500  w. — 570  kc. 

KXL Portland.  Ore. 

100  w. — 1420  kc. 

KXO El  Centra,  Calif. 

100  w  — 1200  kc. 

KYA San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1000  w  — 1230  kc. 

KYW Chicago,  111. 

10.000  w. — 1020  kc. 

KZM Haywood.  Calif. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

w 

WAAF Chicago,  111. 

500  w.— 920  kc. 

WAAM Newark.  X.  J. 

1000  w— 1250  kc. 

WAAT Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

300  w. — 940  kc. 

WAAW Omaha.  Nebr. 

500  w. — 660  kc. 

WABC Xew  York  City 

5000  w. — 860  kc. 

WABI Bangor.  Me. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 
WABO- 

WHEC Rochester.  X.  Y. 

500  w.— 1440  kc. 

WABZ Xew  Orleans.  La. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

WACO Waco.  Texas 

1000  w  —  1240kc. 

WADC Tallmadge.  Ohio 

1000  v.— 1320  kc. 

WAIU Columbus,  Ohio 

500  w. — 640  kc. 

WALR Zanesville,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WAPI Birmingham.  Ala. 

5000  w— 1140  kc. 

WASH       Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

500  w.— 1270kc. 

WBAA W.  Lafavette,  Ind. 

500  w.— 1400  kc. 

WBAK Harrisburg.  Pa. 

1000  w.  —1430  kc. 

WBAL Baltimore.  Mo. 

1000  w.— 1060  kc. 

WBAP Fort  Worth.  Texas 

10.000  w.— 800  kc. 

WBAX.  Wilkes-Barrc.  Pa. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WBBC  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

500  w  — 1400  kc. 

WBBL  Richm. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WBBM  Chicago,  III. 

25.000  w.— 770  kc. 

WBBR Brooklvn.  X.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1300  ke. 

WBBZ  Ponca  Cit; 

100  w.    -1200  kc 

WBF.X.  Buffalo.  X    Y 

1000  w.   -900  kc 

wiu'M  i;..-.  Cit 

500  w       1410  ke. 

WB1S  Q 

10OO  w.     1230  kc 

WBMS  Hackensai 

250  w.      145i 

WHNY  N.  V 

250  w.      1350  k< 

WBOQ  N<  «  York,  N.  V. 

50.000  w.     860  ke. 

WBOW 

100  w.      1311 

WURC  m,  Ala. 

1000  v       930  kc 

WBRE  Wil 

100  w       1310  ki 

WBSO     Weill  :<■   HU1 

250  w.     920  kc 

WHT  .  . 

5000  u      1080  kc 
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WBTM Danville,  Va. 

100  w. — 1370  kc. 

WBZ Springfield,  Mass. 

15,000  w.— 990  kc. 

WBZA Boston,  Mass. 

500  w—  990  kc. 

WCAC Storrs,  Conn. 

250  w.— 600  kc. 

WCAD Canton,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1220  kc. 

WCAE Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1000  w. — 1220  kc. 

WCAH Columbus,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1430  kc. 

WCAJ Lincoln,  Nebr. 

500  w.— 590  kc. 

WCAL Northfield,  Minn. 

1000  w. — 1250  kc. 

WCAM Camden.  N.   J. 

500  w. — 1280  kc. 

WCAO Baltimore,  Md. 

250  w. — 600  kc. 

WCAP Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

500  w. — 1280  kc. 

WCAT Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

100  w. — 1200  kc. 

WCAU Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10,000  w. — 1170  kc. 

"WCAX Burlington,  Vt. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

WCBA Allentown,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1440  kc. 

WCBD Zion,  111. 

5000  w.— 1080  kc. 

WCBM Baltimore,  Md. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

WCBS Springfield,  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc. 

WCCO  ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

7500  w.— 810  kc. 

WCDA New  York  City 

250  w. — 1350  kc. 

WCFL Chicago,  111. 

1500  w. — 970  kc. 

WCGU Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1400  kc. 

WCKY Covington,  Ky. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc. 

WCLB Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

WCLO Janesville,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

WCLS Joliet,  111. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WCMA Culver,  Ind. 

500  w— 1400  kc. 

WCOA Pensacola,  Fla. 

500  w.— 1340  kc. 

"WCOC Meridian,  Miss. 

1000  w. — 880  kc. 

WCOD Harrisburg,  Pa. 

100  w. — 1200  kc. 

WCOH Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WCRW Chicago,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WCSC Charleston,  S.  C. 

250  w.— 1310  kc. 

WCSH Portland,  Me. 

1000  w. — 940  kc. 

WCSO Springfield,  Ohio 

500  w. — 1450  kc. 

WDAE Tampa,  Fla. 

1000  w. — 1220  kc. 

WDAF Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1000  w. — 610  kc. 

WDAG Amarillo,  Texas 

250  w.— 1410  kc. 

WDAH El  Paso,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

WDAY Fargo,  N.  D. 

1000  w. — 940  kc. 

WDBJ Roanoke,  Va. 

500  w—  930  kc. 

WDBO Orlando,  Fla. 

1000  w  — 1120  kc. 

WDEL Wilmington,  Del. 

350  w.— 1120  kc. 

WDGY. . ..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1000  w. — 1180  kc. 

WDOD  .  .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

2500  w.— 1280  kc. 

WDRC  ....  New  Haven,  Conn. 

500  w— 1330  kc. 

WDSU New  Orleans,  La. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc. 

WDWF Providence,  R.  I. 

100  w— 1210  kc. 

WDZ Tuscola,  111. 

100  w. — 1070  kc. 

WEAF New  York,  N.  Y. 

50.000  w. — 660  kc. 

WEAI Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc. 

WEAN Providence,  R.  I. 

500  w.— 780  kc. 

WEAO Columbus,  Ohio 

750  w—  570  kc. 

WEBC Superior,  Wis. 

2500  w.— 1290  kc. 

WEBQ Hamburg,    111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WEBR Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

200  w— 1310  kc. 

WEDC Chicago,  111. 

100  w—  1210kc. 

WEEI Boston.  Mass. 

1000  w.— 590  kc. 


WEHC Emory,  Va. 

250  w.— 1200  kc. 

WEHS Evanston,  111. 

100  w— 1420  kc. 

WELK Philadelphia,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1370  kc. 

WEMC. Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 590  kc. 

WENR Chicago,  111. 

50.000  w—  870  kc. 

WEPS Auburn,  Mass. 

100  w. — 1200  kc. 

WEVD New  York  City 

500  w.— 1300  kc. 

WEW St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 760  kc. 

WFAA Dallas,  Texas 

50.000  w—  800  kc. 

WFAN Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w. — 610  kc. 

WFBE Cincinnati,  Ohio 

250  w.— 1200  kc. 

WFBG Altoona,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

WFBL Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1360  kc. 

WFBM Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1000  w— 1230  kc. 

WFBR Baltimore,  Md. 

250  w.— 1270  kc. 

WFDF Flint,  Mich. 

100  w  — 1310  kc. 

WFDV Rome.  Ga. 

100  w. — 1370  kc. 

WFDW Talladega,  Ala. 

100  w— 1420  kc. 

WFI Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w.—  560  kc. 

WFIW Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

1000  w. — 940  kc. 

WFJC Akron,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1450  kc. 

WFLA Clearwater,  Fla. 

2500  w. — 620  kc. 

WGAL Lancaster,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

WGBB Freeport,  N.  Y 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WGBC Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w. — 1430  kc. 

WGBF Evansville,  Ind. 

500  w.— -630  kc. 

WGBI Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w.—  880  kc. 

WGBS New  York  City 

500  w.— 600  kc. 

WGCM Gulf  port.  Miss. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WGCP Newark,  N.  J. 

250  w— 1250  kc. 

WGES Chicago,  111. 

1000  w.— 1360  kc. 

WGH Newport  News,  Va. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

WGL Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

WGMS St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1000  w. — 1250  kc. 

WGN Chicago,  111. 

25.000  w—  720  kc. 

WGR Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 550  kc. 

WGST ." Atlanta,  Ga. 

500  w.— 890  kc. 

WGY Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

50,000  w—  790  kc. 

WHA Madison,  Wis. 

750  w. — 940  kc. 

WHAD Milwaukee,  Wis. 

250  w.— 1120  kc. 

WHAM Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5000  w.— 1150  kc. 

WHAP New  York  City 

1000  w. — 1300  kc. 

WHAS Louisville,  Ky. 

10000  w.— 820  kc. 

WHAT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WHAZ Troy,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1300  kc. 

WHB Kansas  City.  Mo. 

500  w.— 860  kc. 

WHBD Mt.  Orab,  Ohio 

100  w— 1370  kc. 

WHBF Rock  Island,  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc. 

WHBL Sheboygan,  Wis. 

500  w.— 1410  kc. 

WHBQ Memphis,  Tenn. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

WHBU Anderson.  Ind. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WHBY Green  Bay,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

WHDF Calumet,  Mich. 

250  w.— 1370  kc. 

WHDH .Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w.—  830  kc. 

WHDI..  ..  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

500  w.— 1180  kc. 

WHEC Rochester,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1440kc. 

WHFC Cicero,  111. 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 

WHIS Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

100  w— 1420  kc. 

WHK Cleveland,  Ohio 

1000  w— 1390  kc. 


WHN New  York.  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1010  kc. 

WHO Des  Moines,  la. 

5000  w. — 1000  kc. 

WHOM Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1450  kc. 

WHP Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  w. — 1430  kc. 

WIAS Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 

WIBA Madison,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WIBM Jackson,  Mich. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

WIBO Chicago,  111. 

1500  w. — 560  kc. 

WIBU Poynette,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

WIBW Topeka,  Kansas. 

1000  w.— 580  kc. 

WIBX Utica,  N.  Y. 

300  w— 1200  kc. 

WICC Bridgeport,  Conn. 

500  w.— 1190  kc. 

WIL St.  Louis,  Mo. 

250  w.— 1200  kc. 

WILL Urbana,  111. 

500  w.— 890  kc. 

WILM Wilmington,  Del. 

100  w.— -1420  kc. 

WIOD Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1000  w  — 1300  kc. 

WIP Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w.— 610  kc. 

WIS Columbia,  S.  C. 

1000  w.— 1010  kc. 

WISJ Beloit,  Wis. 

500  w.— 560  kc. 

WISN Milwaukee,  Wis. 

250  w.— 1120  kc. 

WJAC Johnstown,  Pa. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WJAG Norfolk,  Nebr. 

1000  w.— 1060  kc. 

WJAR Providence,  R.  I. 

400  w.— 890  kc. 

WJAS Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1000  w— 1290  kc. 

WJAX Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 900  kc. 

WJAY Cleveland,  Ohio 

500  w.— 610  kc. 

WJAZ Mt.  Prospect,  111. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc. 

WJBC La  Salle,  II. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

WJBI Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

100  w— 1210  kc. 

WJBL Decatur,  111. 

100  w— 1200  kc. 

WJBO New  Orleans,  La. 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 

WJBT-WBBM .  .Glenview,  111. 

25,000  w.— 770  kc. 

WJBU Lewisburg,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WJDX Jackson,  Miss. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc. 

WJJD Mooseheart,  111. 

20000  w.— 1130  kc. 

WJKS Gary,  Ind. 

1250  w.— 1360  kc. 

WJR Detroit,  Mich. 

5000  w.— 750  kc. 

WJSV Alexandria,  Va. 

10,000  w— 1460  kc. 

WJW Mansfield,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WJZ New  York  City 

30000  w.— 760  kc. 

WKAQ San  Juan,  P.  R. 

500  w—  890  kc. 

WKAR E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

1000  w— 1040  kc. 

WKAV Laconia,  N.  H. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

WKBB Joliet,  111. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WKBC Birmingham,  Ala. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WKBF Indianapolis,  Ind. 

500  w.— 1400  kc. 

WKBH La  Crosse,  Wis. 

1000  w.— 1380  kc. 

WKBN Youngstown,  Ohio 

500  w.— 570  kc. 

WKBO Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1450  kc. 

WKBQ New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1350  kc. 

WKBS Galesburg,  111. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WKBV Connersville,  Ind. 

150  w.— 1500  kc. 

WKBW Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

5000  w.— 1480  kc. 

WKJC Lancaster,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

WKRC Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 550  kc. 

WKY.  .  .Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
1000  w. — 900  kc. 

WLAC Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w.— 1470  kc. 

WLB Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1000  w— 1250  kc. 

WLBF  ....  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

100  w.— 1420  kc. 


WLBG Petersburg.  Va. 

250  w.— 1200  kc. 

WLBL Stevens  Pt.,Wis. 

2000  w.— 900  kc. 

WLBW Oil  City,  Pa. 

1000  w— 1260  kc. 

WLBX L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 

100  w— 1500  kc. 

WLBZ Bangor,  Maine 

500  w.— 620  kc. 

WLEX Lexington,  Mass. 

500  w.— 1410  kc. 

WLEY Lexington,  Mass. 

250  w— 1370  kc. 

WLIB Elgin,  111. 

25000  w.— 720  kc. 

WLIT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w.— 560  kc. 

WLOE Boston,  Mass. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

WLS Chicago,  111. 

5000  w.— 870  kc. 

WLSI Cranston,  R.  I. 

100  w.— -1210  kc. 

WLTH Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1400  kc. 

WLVA Lynchburg,  Va. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

WLW Cincinnati,  O. 

50000  w—  700  kc. 

WLWL New  York  City 

5000  w.— 1100  kc. 

WMAC Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 570  kc. 

WMAF.  .S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

500  w.— 1410  kc. 

WMAK Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1040  kc. 

WMAL  .  . .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

500  w.— 630  kc. 

WMAQ Chicago,  III. 

5000  w.— 670  kc. 

WMAY St.  Louis.  Mo. 

250  w.— 1200  kc. 

WMAZ Macon,  Ga. 

500  w.— 890  kc. 

WMBA Newport,  R.  I. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

WMBC Detroit,  Mich. 

250  w.— 1420  kc. 

WMBD Peoria,  Hts.,  III. 

1000  w.— 1440  kc. 

WMBF  .  .  ..  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc. 

WMBG Richmond,  Va. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WMBH Joplin,  Mo. 

250  w.— 1420  kc. 

WMBI Chicago,  111. 

5000  w.— 1080  kc. 

WMBJ Wilkinsburg.  Pa. 

100  w— 1500  kc. 

WMBO Auburn,  N.  Y. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WMBQ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

WMBR Tampa,  Fla. 

100  w— 1370  kd. 

WMC Memphis.  Tenn. 

1000  w.— 780  kc. 

WMCA New  York  City 

500  w.— 570  kc. 

WMMN  .  . .  .Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

500  w.— 890  kc. 

WMPC Lapeer,  Mich. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

WMSG New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1350  kc. 

WMT Waterloo,  Iowa 

500  w. — 600  kc. 

WNAC Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w.— 1230  kc. 

WNAD Norman,  Okla. 

500  w.— 1010  kc. 

WNAX Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

1000  w.— 570  kc. 
WNBF  ....  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
.100  w.— 1500  kc. 
WNBH . . .  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
100  w.— 1310  kc. 

WNBO Silver  Haven,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

WNBR Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w.— 1430  kc. 

WNJ Newark,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1450  kc. 

WNOX Knoxville,  Tenn. 

2000  w. — 560  kc. 

WNRC Greensboro,  N.  C. 

500  w.— 1440  kc. 

WNYC New  York,  N.  Y. 

500  w. — 570  kc. 

WOAI San  Antonio,  Tex. 

5000  w.— 1190kc. 

WOAN  ....  Whitehaven,  Tenn. 

1000  w. — 600  kc. 

WOAX Trenton,  N.  J. 

500  w.— 1280  kc. 

WOBT Union  City,  Tenn. 

250  w.— 1310  kc. 

WOBU  ....  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

250  w.— 580  kc. 

WOC Davenport.  Iowa 

5000  w.— 1000  kc. 

WODA Paterson,  N.  J. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc. 

WODX Mobile,  Ala. 

500  w.— 1410  kc. 


WOI Ames,  Iowa 

5000  w. — 640  kc. 

WOKO.  .  .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1440  kc. 

WOL Washington,  D.  C. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WOMT Manitowoc,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WOOD . . .  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

500  w.— 1270  kc. 

WOPI Bristol,  Tenn. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

WOQ Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc. 

WOR Newark,  N;  J. 

5000  w.— 710  kc. 

WORC Worcester,  Mass. 

100  w. — 1200  kc. 

WORD Chicago,  111. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc. 

WOS Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

500  w. — 630  kc. 

WOV New  York  City 

1000  w— 1130  kc. 

WOW Omaha,  Nebr. 

1000  w—  590  kc. 

WOWO Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

10000  w.— 1160kc. 

WPAD Paducah,  Ky. 

100  w— 1420  kc. 

WPAP Cliffside,  N.J. 

250  w— 1010  kc. 

WPAW Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

100  w— 1210  kc. 

WPCC Chicago.  111. 

500  w. — 560  kc. 

WPCH New  York  City 

500  w  —  810  kc. 

WPEN Philadelphia,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1500  kc. 

WPG Atlantic,  City,  N.  J. 

5000  w.— 1100  kc. 

WPOE Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

WPOR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w.— 780  kc. 

WPSC State  College,  Pa. 

500  w.— 1230  kc. 

WPTF Raleigh,  N.-  C. 

1000  w. — 680  kc. 

WQAM Miami,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 560  kc. 

WQAN Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w— 880  kc. 

WQAO New  York  City 

250  w.— 1010  kc. 

WQBC Vicksburg,  Miss. 

300  w.— 1360  kc. 

WQDV Tupelo,  Miss. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

WRAF LaPorte,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

WRAX Philadelphia,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1020  kc. 

WRBQ Greenville,  Miss. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WRBT Wilmington,  N.  C. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

WRBU Gastonia,  N.  C. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WRBX Roanoke.  Va. 

250  w.— 1410  kc 

WRC Washington,  D.  C. 

500  w—  950  kc. 

WRDO Augusta,  Maine 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

WRDW Augusta,  Ga. 

100  w!— 1500  kc. 

WREC Memphis,  Tenn. 

1000  w.— 600  kc. 

WREN Lawrence,  Kans. 

1000  w.— 1220  kc. 

WRHM  . . .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1000  w— 1250  kc. 

WRJN Racine,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. 

WRNY New  York  City 

250  w.— 1010  kc. 

WRR Dallas,  Texas 

500  w.— 1280  kc. 

WRUF Gainesville,  Fla. 

5000  w—  830  kc. 

WRVA Richmond,  Va. 

5000w— 1110  kc. 

WSAI Cincinnati,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1330  kc. 

WSAJ Grove  City,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310kc. 

WSAN Allentown,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1440  kc. 

WSAR Fall  River,  Mass. 

250  w.— 1450  kc. 

WSAZ  ....  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

250  w.— 580  kc. 

WSB Atlanta,  Ga. 

5000  w.— 740  kc. 

WSBC Chicago,  111. 

100  w. — 1210  kc. 

WSBT South  Bend,  Ind. 

500  w. — 1230  kc. 

WSDA Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w. — 1400  kc. 

WSFA Montgomery,  Ala. 

500  w.— 1410  kc. 

WSGH Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w. — 1400  kc. 

WSIX Springfield,  Tenn, 

100  w. — 1210  kc. 


Ill 


WSJS.  .  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
100  w.— 1310  kc. 

WSM Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w. — 650  kc. 

WS  M  B New  Orleans,  La. 

500  w.— 1320  kc. 

WSMK Dayton,  Ohio 

200  w.— 1380  kc. 

WSPA Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

250  w.— 1420  kc. 

WSPD Toledo,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 1340  kc. 

WSSH Boston,  Mass. 

500  w— 1410  kc. 

WSUI Iowa  City,  Iowa 

500  w.— 880  kc. 

WSUN Clearwater,  Fla. 

1000  w  —  620  kc. 

WSYR Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 570  kc. 

WTAD Quincy,  111. 

500  w— 1440  kc. 

WTAG Worcester,  Mass. 

250  w.— 580  kc. 

WTAM Cleveland,  Ohio 

50000  w.— 1070  kc. 

WTAQ Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

1000  w—  1330  kc. 

WTAR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w.— 780  kc. 

WTAW  .  .  College  Station,  Tex. 

500  w— 1120  kc. 

WTBO Cumberland,  Md. 

100  w— 1420  kc. 

WTFI Toccoa,  Ga. 

500  w.— 1450  kc. 

WTIC Hartford,  Conn. 

50000  w.— 1060  kc. 

WTMJ Milwaukee,  Wis. 

2500  w.— 620  kc. 

WTNT Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w.— 1470  kc. 

WTOC Savannah,  Ga. 

500  w.— 1260  kc. 

WWAE Hammond,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 


WWJ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 920  kc. 

WWL New  Orleans,  La. 

5000  w. — 850  kc. 

WWNC Asheville,  N.  C. 

1000  w.— 570  kc. 

WWRL Woodside,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. 

WWVA Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

5000  w.— 1160  kc. 

WXYZ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 1240  kc. 

Canada 

CFAC-CNRC,   Calgary,  Alta., 

434.8m,  690kc,  500w. 
CFBO,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  337.1m. 

889.9kc,  50w. 
CFCA  -  CKOW  -  CNRT,    To- 
ronto,  Ont.,   357.1m,   840kc, 

500w. 
CFCF.     Montreal,    P.    Q., 

291.3m,  1030kc,  1650w. 
CFCH,    Iroquois    Falls,    Ont., 

500m,  599.6kc,  250w. 
CFCN-CNRC,   Calgary,  Alta.. 

434.8m,  690kc.  500w. 
CFCO,  Chatham,  Ont.,  247.9m, 

1210kc,  50w. 
CFCT,  Victoria,  B.  C,  476.2m, 

629.9kc,  500w. 
CFCY,    Charlottetown,    P.    E. 

I..  312.5m,  960kc,  250w. 
CFJC,    K  am  loops,    B.    C, 

267.9m.  1120kc,  15w. 
CFLC,    Prescott,    Ont.,    297m, 

lOlOkc,  50w. 
CF.MB,    Frederickton,    N.    B., 

247.9m,  1210kc,  50w. 
CFQC  -  CNRS,       Saskatoon. 

Sask.,  329.7m,  910kc,  500w. 
CFRB-CJBC,   King,  York  Co. 

Ont.,  312.5m,  960kc.  4000w 
CFRC, Kingston,  Ont.,  267.9m, 

1120kc.  500w. 


CHCK,    Charlottetown,    P.    E. 

I.,  312.5m.  960kc,  30w. 
CHGS,  Summerside.   P.   E.   I.. 

267.9m,  1120kc,  25w. 
CHMA,       Edmonton,       Alta., 

517.2m.  580.4kc.  250w. 
CHML,     Hamilton,     Ont., 

340.9m,  880kc,  50w. 
CHNS.  Halifax,  N.  S.,  329.7m, 

910  kc,  500w. 
CHRC,  Quebec,  P.  Q..  340.9m, 

880  kc,  lOOw. 
CHWC-CFRC.     Pilot     Butte. 

Sask.,  312.5m,  960kc.  500w. 
CHWK.     Chilliwick,     B.     C, 

247.9m,  1210kc.  5w. 
CHYC,  Montreal.  P.  Q.,  411m, 

729,9kc.  500w. 
CJCA  -  CNRE.       Edmonton, 

Alta.,  517.2m,  580. 4kc,  500w. 
CJCB,  Sydney.  N.  S.,  340.9m, 

880kc,  50w. 
CJCJ-CHCA,    Calgary,    Alta., 

434.8m.  690kc.  500w. 
CJGC-CNRL,    London,    Ont., 

329.7m.  910kc,  500w. 
CJGX,  Yorkton.  Sask..  476.2m, 

629.9kc,  500w. 
CJHS,    Saskatoon,    Sask., 

329.7m,  910kc,  250w. 
CJOC,    Lethbridge,    Alta., 

267.9m,  1120kc,  50w. 
CJOR,     Sea     Island,     B.     C. 

291.3m.  1030kc,  50w. 
CJRM,      Moose   Jaw,      Sask., 

500m,  599. 6kc.  500w. 
CJRW,   Fleming,   Sask,   500m. 

599. 6kc,  500w. 
CJRX,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  25.6m. 

1171.6kc.  2000w. 
CKAC-CNRM.    Montreal,    P. 

Q.,  411m,  729.9kc,  5000w. 
CKCD-CHLS,    Vancouver,    B. 

C,  411m,  729.9kc.  50w. 
CKCL,  Quebec,  P.  Q..  340.9m, 

880kc.  50w. 


Toronto,    Ont.,    517.2m, 

580.4kc,  500w. 
CKCO,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  337.1m, 

889.9kc,  lOOw. 
CKCR,  Waterloo.  Ont.,  297m, 

lOlOkc.  50w. 
CKCV-CNRQ,  Quebec,   P.  Q., 

340.9m,  880kc,  50w. 
CKFC,       Vancouver.       B.    C. 

411m,  729. 9kc,  50w. 
CKIC.    Wolfville,    N.    S., 

322.6m,  930kc.  50w. 
CKGW.       Bowmanville.    Ont., 

434. 8m,  690kc,  5000w. 
CKLC  -  CHCT,     Red     Deer. 

Alta.,  357.1m,  840kc,  lOOOw. 
CKMC.  Cobalt,  Ont.,  247.9m, 

1210kc,  15w. 
CKMO,     Vancouver.     B.     C. 

411m,  729, 9kc,  50w. 
CKNC-CJBC,    Toronto.    Ont.. 

517.2m,  580, 4kc,  500w. 
CKOC,     Hamilton,     Ont., 

340.9m.  880kc.  50w. 
CKPC,  Preston,  Ont.,  247.9m. 

1210kc,  50w. 
CKPR,  Midland,  Ont.,  267.9m, 

1120kc,  SOw. 
CKSH,  Montreal,  P.  Q..  297m, 

lOlOkc,  50w. 
CKUA,    Edmonton,    Alta.. 

517.2m,  580.4kc,  500w. 
CKWX,     Vancouver,     B.     C. 

411m.  729.9kc,  50w. 
CKX,  Brandon,  Man.,  555.6m. 

540kc,  500w. 
CKY    -    CNRW,       Winnipeg. 

Man.,  384.6m.  790kc,  5000w. 
CNRA.     Moncton,     N.     B., 

476.2m,  629. 9kc,  500w. 
CNRD,    Red    Deer,    Alta.. 

357.7m,  840kc, w. 

CNRO,    Ottawa,    Ont.,    500m, 

599,6kc,  500w. 
CNRV.     Vancouver.     B.     C, 

291.3m.  10,?8kc,  500w. 


Cuba 


CMBA,  Havana,  255m,  1176kc. 

50w. 
CMBC.  Havana.  338m,  887kc. 

lOOw. 
CMBD.     Havana.     482m,. 

622.4kc.  50w. 
CMBQ.  Havana.  315m.  952kc, 

50w. 
CMBS,     Havana,     441m. 

680.2kc,  SOw. 
CMBW,     Marianao,     292m, 

1027kc,  SOw. 
CMBY,     Havana,     490m. 

611.9kc.  200w. 
CMBZ,  Havana.  292m,  1027kc. 

lOOw. 
CMC,    Havana,    357m.    840kc, 

500w. 
CMCA,  Havana,  264m,  1136kc. 

lOOw. 
CMCB.  Havana,  315m.  952kc. 

150w. 
CMCE.     Havana.     273m. 

1098.7kc.  lOOw. 
CMCF.     Havana,     466m. 

643.7kc.  250w. 
CMGA.  Colon.  360m.  832.8kc, 

300w. 
CMHA,    Cienfuegos,     260m, 

1153kc.  200w. 
CMHC.  Tumucu.  379m,  70ikc. 

500w. 
CMHD,    Caibarien,    32Sm, 

923kc,  250w. 
CMI.  Havana.  368m.  815. 2kc. 

500w. 
CMK.  Havana.  410m.  731. 3kc. 

2000w. 
CMW.  Havana.  500m,  599. 6kc. 

lOOOw. 
CMX.  Havana,  327m.  9143. kc. 

250w. 


Here  they  are,  the  Smiling  Announcers  of  KMOX.      Reading  from  left   to   right:      Delm.ir 

King,  lately  of  Kansas  City;   Woody  Klose,  the  youngest   announcer  on   the  air    (he  came 

to  KMOX  a  year  ago  and  was  then  not  quite  nineteen);   France  Laux,  sports  announcer; 

and  Capt.  Charles  Lewis  of  London  and  Australia. 
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Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts  Signal 


199.9      1,500 


100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 

15 
100 
250 
100 

50 
100 
250 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 
100 
250 
100 

201.6     1,490     5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 


Locatic 


202.6      1,480 


5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


KDB  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
KGFI  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
KGHX  Richmond,  Tex. 
KGKB  Brownwood,  Texas 
KGKY  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 
KPJM  Prescott,  Ariz. 
KUJ  Long  View,  Wash. 
KTLC  Richmond,  Tex. 
KVEP  Portland,  Ore. 
WCLB  Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 
WKBV  Connersville,  Ind.  (day) 
WKBV  Connersville,  Ind.  (night) 
WKBZ  Ludington,  Mich. 
WLBX  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
WLOE  Boston,  Mass.  (day) 
WLOE  Boston,  Mass.   (night) 
WMBA  Newport,  R.  I. 
WMBJ  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
WMBQ  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
WMES  Boston,  Mass. 
WMPC  Lapeer,  Mich. 
WNBF  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
WOPI  Bristol,  Tenn. 
WPEN  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (day) 
WPEN  Philadelphia,   Pa.   (night) 
WWRL  Woodside,  N.   Y. 

WORD  Batavia,  III. 
WCKY  Covington,  Ky. 
WJAZ  Mt.  Prospect,  111. 
WCHI  Chicago,  III. 
KPWF  Westminster,  Calif. 

KFJF  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
WKBW  Amherst,  N.   Y. 

KGA  Spokane,  Wash. 
WLAC  Nashville,  Tenn. 
WTNT  Nashville,  Tenn. 


205.4      1,460  10,000  KSTP  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

10,000  WJSV  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 

206.8      1,450         500  WFJC  Akron,  Ohio 

1,000  KTBS  Shreveport,  La. 

250  WBMS  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

500  WCSO  Springfield,  Ohio 

250  WIBS  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

250  WKBO  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

250  WNJ  Newark,  N.  J. 

250  WSAR  Fall  River,  Mass. 

250  WTFI  Toccoa,  Ga. 

208.2      1,440         250  KLS  Oakland,  Calif. 

250  WCBA  Allentown,  Pa. 

500  WHEC-WABO  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,000  WMBD  Peoria  Hgts.,  111.  (day) 

500  WMBD  Peoria  Hgts.,  111.  (night) 

500  WNRC  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

500  WOKO  Mt.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

250  WSAN  Allentown,  Pa. 

500  WTAD  Quincy,  111. 

20S.7     1,430         500  WBAK  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  WBRL  Tilton,  N.  H. 

500  WCAH  Columbus,  Ohio 

500  WGBC  Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  WHP  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  WNBR  Memphis,  Tenn. 

1,000  KECA  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

211.1  1,420         100  KFIF  Portland,  Ore. 

100  KFIZ  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

100  KFQU  Holy  City.  Calif. 

100  KFQW  Seattle,  Wash. 

50  KFXD  Jerome,  Idaho 

250  KFYO  Abileie,  Texas  (day) 

100  KFYO  Abile  le,  Texas  (night) 

100  KFXY  Hagstaff,  Ariz. 

100  KGFF  Alva,  Okla. 

250  WSPA  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  (day) 

100  WSPA  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  (night) 

50  KGGC  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

100  KGIW  Trinidad,  Colo. 

100  KGKX  Sandpoint,  Idaho 

100  KG  IX  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

100  KICK  Red  Oak,  Iowa 

100  KLPM  Minot,  N.  D. 

100  KORE  Eugene,  Ore. 

100  KTAP  San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  KTUE  Houston,  Texas 

100  KXL  Portland,  Ore. 

75  KXRO  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

30  WEDH  Erie,  Pa. 

100  WEHS  Evanston,  III. 

100  WHIS  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

200  WHFC  Chicago,  111.  (day) 

100  WHFC  Chicago,  111.  (night) 

100  WIAS  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

50  WIBR  Steubenville,  Ohio 

100  W1LM  Wilmington,   Del. 

100  WJBO  New  Orleans,  La. 

50  WKBI  Chicago,  III. 

50  WKBP  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

100  WLBF  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

250  WMBC  Detroit,  Mich,  (day) 

100  WMBC  Detroit,  Mich,  (night) 

250  WMBH  Joplin,   Mo.   (day) 

100  WMBH  Joplin,  Mo.   (night) 

10  WMRJ  Jamaica,  N.   Y. 

60  WQBZ  Wcirton,  W.  Va. 

50  WTBO  Cumberland,  Md. 

100  WFDW  Talladega,  Ala. 

212.6  1,410         500  KFLV  Rockford,  111. 

500  WMAF  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

1,000  KGRS  Amarillo,  Texas 

250  WDAG  Amarillo,  Texas 

500  WSSH  Boston,  Mass. 

500  WHBL  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

500  WBCM   Bay  City,  Mich. 

500  WLEX  Lexington,  Mass. 

214.2  1,400         500  KOCW  Chickasha,  Okla.  (day) 

250  KOCW  Chickasha,  Okla.  (night) 

500  WBBC  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  WCGU  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

500  WCMA  Culver,  Ind. 

500  WKBF  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

500  WLTH  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

500  WSGH-WSDA  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

215.7  1,390      1,000  KLRA  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

500  KOY  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1,000  KUOA  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

2,500  WHK  Cleveland,  Ohio  (day) 

1,000  WHK  Cleveland,  Ohio  (night) 

217.3  1,380         500  KQV  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

500  KSO  Clari  nda,  Iowa 

1,000  WKBH  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

200  WSMK  Dayto  ,,   Ohio 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts  Signal  Location 

218.8     1,370         250  KCRC  Enid,  Ok'.a.  (day) 

100  KCRC  Enid,  Okla.  (night) 

50  KFBL  Everett,  Wash. 

100  KFJI  Astoria,  Ore. 

100  KFJM  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

100  KFJZ  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

100  KFLX  Galveston,  Texas 

250  KGAR  Tucson,  Ariz,   (day) 

100  KGAR  Tucson,  Ariz,  flight) 

100  KGCI  San  Antonio,  Texas 

15  KGDA  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. 

100  KGFG  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

50  KGFL  Raton,  N.  M. 

100  KGGM  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

100  KGKL  San  Angelo,  Texas 

100  KONO  San  Antonio,  Texas 

200  KLO  Ogden,  Utah  (day) 

1C0  KLO  Ogden,  Utah  (night) 

100  KOH  Reno,  Nev. 

100  KOOS  Marshfield,  Ore. 

100  KRE  Berkeley,  Calif. 

100  KVL  Seattle,  Wash. 

100  KWKC  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

100  KZM  Hayward,  Calif. 

100  WBBL  Richmond,  Va. 

250  WCBM  Baltimore,  Md.  (day) 

100  WCBM  Baltimore,  Md.  (night) 

100  WEHC  Emory,  Va. 

100  WELK  Philadelphia 

100  WFBJ  College     " 

100  WFVD  Rome,  Ga. 

100  WGL  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

100  WHBD  Bellefontai^e,  Ohio 

100  WHBQ  Memphis,  Tenn. 

100  WHDF  Calumet,  Mich 


*>}. 
<& 


Pa. 


Mil 


Official 

Wave 
Lengths 


c\^og  your  dial  reading 
according  to  wave  and 
frequency  indicated  here 
and  you  will  know  any  DX 
statio?i   by  quick  reference 


220.4      1,360 


222.1      1,350 


&) 
<& 


1,000  WHDH  Calumet,  Mich. 

100  WIBM  Jackson,  Mich. 

.       50  WJBK  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

100  WLEY  Lexington,  Mass. 

100  WMBR  Tampa,  Fla. 

100  WPOE  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

50  WRAK  Williamsport,  Pa. 

10  WRBJ  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

100  WRBT  Wilmington,  N.  C- 

100  WRJN  Racine,  Wis. 

50  WSVS  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

500  KGIR  Butte,  Mont. 

1,000  WFBL  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1,000  KGER  Long  Beach,   Calif. 

1,000  KPSM  Pasadena,  Calif. 

500  WGES  Chicago,  111. 

1,250  WJKS  Gary,  Ind.  (day) 

500  WJKS  Gary,  Ind.   (night) 

300  WQBC  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

1,000  KWK  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

250  WBNY  New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  WCDA  New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  WKBQ  New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  WMSG  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kilo- 
Meters  cycles  Watts 
223.7      1,340  50 

500 
500 
250 
2,500 


225.4  1,330 


1,000 
250 
500 
500 

1,000 

1,320  500 
250 
250 
500 
250 
1,000 
1,000 
500 


228.9      1,310 


238         1,260 


239.9      1,250 


100 

100 

10 

100 

100 

15 

100 

50 

250 

100 

100 

250 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

SO 

100 

100 

75 

50 

J  00 

100 

100 

100 

200 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

250 

100 

100 

20 

100 

100 


230.6     1,300 


230.6      1,300 


232.4      1,290 


234.2      1,280 


236.1      1,270 


Call 

Signal  Location 

KFPW  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 
KFPY  Spokane,  Wash. 
WCOA  Pensacola,  Fla. 
WRAW  Reading,  Pa. 
KSCJ  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (day) 

KSCJ  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (night) 
KGB  San  Diego,  Calif. 
WDRC  New  Haven,  Conn. 
WSAI  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
WTAQ  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

KGHF  Pueblo,  Colo,  (day) 
KGHF  Pueblo,  Colo,  (night) 
KGIQTwin  Falls,  Idaho 
KID  Idaho  Falls,   Idaho  (day) 
KID  Idaho  Falls,   Idaho  (night) 
KREG  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
WADC  Akron,  Ohio 
WSMB  New  Orleans,  La. 

KFBK  Sacramento,  Calif. 

KFGQ  Boone,  Iowa 

KFIU  Juneau,  Alaska 

KFJY  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

KFPL  Dublin,  Texas 

KFPM  Greenville,  Texas 

KFUP  Denver,  Colo. 

KFXJ  Edgewater,  Colo. 

KFXR  Okla.  City,  Okla.  (dav) 

KFXR,  Okla.  City,  Okla.  (night) 

KGBX  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

KGCX  Wolf  Point,  Mont,  (dayl 

KGCX  Wolf  Point,  Mont,  (nignt) 

KGEZ  Kalispell,  Mont. 

KGFW  Ravenna,  Neb. 

KGHG  McGehee,  Ark. 

KIT  Yakima,  Wash. 

KMED  Medford,  Ore. 

KRMD  Shreveport,  La. 

KTSL  Shreveport,  La. 

KWCR  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

KXRO  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

WAGM  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

WBOW  Terre  Haute,  I  nd. 

WBRE  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WCLS  Joliet,  III. 

WDAH-KTSM  El  Paso,  Texas 

WEBR  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (day) 

WEBR  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (night) 

WFBG  Altoo  -a,  Pa. 

WFDF  FK.it,  Mich. 

WFKD  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WGAL  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WGH  Newport  News,  Va. 

WHAT  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHBP  Johnstown,  Pa. 

WIBU  Poynette,  "Wis. 

WJAC  Johnstown,  Pa. 

WJAK  Marion,  Ind. 

WKAV  Laconia,  N.  H. 

WKBB  Joliet,  111. 

WKBC  Birmingham,  Ala. 

WKBS  Galesburg,  111. 

WLBC  Muncie,  Ind. 

WMBL  Lakeland,  Fla. 

WMBO  Auburn,  N.   Y. 

WNAT  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WNBH  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

WNBJ  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

WOBT  Union  City,  Tenn.  (dav) 

WOBT  Union  City,  Tenn.  (night) 

WOL  Washington,  D.  C. 

WRBI   Tifton,  Ga.    (a  time) 

WRK  Hamilton,  Ohio 

WSAJ  Grove  City,  Pa. 


1.000  KFH  Wichita,  Kan. 

500  KFJR  Portland,  Ore. 

1,000  KGEF  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

750  KTBI  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  KTBR  Portland,  Ore. 

1,000  WBBR  Rossville,  N.  Y. 

500  WEVD  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

1,000  WHAP  Carlstedt,  N.  J. 

500  WHAZ  Troy,  N.  Y. 

1,000  WIOD  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1,000  WOQ  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1,000  KDYL  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

500  KFUL  Galveston,  Texas 

50  KLCN  Blytheville,  Ark. 

2,000  KTSA  San  Antonio,  Texas  (day) 

1,000  KTSA  San  Antonio,  Texas  (night) 

1,000  WEBC  Superior,  Wis. 

1,000  WJAS  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50  WNBZ  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

2,500  KFBB  Great  Falls,  Mont,  (day) 

1,000  KFBB  Great  Falls,  Mont,  (night) 

500  WCAM  Camden,  N.  J. 

500  WCAP  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

2,500  WDOD  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (dav) 

1,000  WDOD  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (night) 

500  WOAX  Trenton,  N.  J. 

500  WRR  Dallas,  Texas 

1,000  KFUM  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

50  KGCA  Decorah,   Iowa 

1,000  KOL  Seattle,  Wash. 

1,000  KTW  Seattle,  Wash. 

100  KWLC  Decorah,  Iowa 

5C0  WASH  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

250  WFBR  Baltimore,  Md. 

500  WEAI  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

500  WOOD  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1,000  WJDX  Jackson,  Miss. 

1,000  KOIL  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

100  KRGV  Harlington,  Texas 

500  KVOA  Tucson,  Ariz. 

500  KWWG  Brownsville,  Texas 

1.000  WLBW  Oil  City,  Pa.  (day) 

500  WLBW  Oil  City,  Pa.  (night) 

500  WTOC  Savannah,  Ga. 


1.000  KI  DO  Boise,  Idaho 

1,000  KFMX  Northfield,  Minn. 

1,000  KFOX  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1,000  WAAM  Newark,  N.  J.  (night) 

2,000  WAAM  Newark,  N.  J.  (day) 

1,000  WCAL  Northfield,  Minn. 

1,000  WDSU  New  Orleans,  La. 

250  WGCP  Newark,  N.  J. 

1,000  WLB-WGMS  Minneapolis,  Mi 

1,003  WOOA  Ne/vark,  N.  J. 

1,000  WRHM  Fridley,  Minn. 


113 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts  Signal  Location 

241.8      1.240      1,000  KSAT  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

1,000  WJAD  Waco,  Texas 

1,000  WSPD  Toledo,  Ohio  (day) 

500  WSPD  Toledo,  Ohio  (night) 

1,000  WGHP  Detroit,  Mich. 


243. 8 


.230 


100 
1,000 

500 
1,000 
1,000 

500 

500 

245.8     1,220      1,000 

500 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

247.8  1,210  100 
250 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 

50 

50 
100 

25 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 


249.9   1,200 


249.9   1.200 


50 
100 

15 
100 
100 

50 

15 

50 
100 
100 

50 
100 

50 

10 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

75 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 

10 
100 
300 
100 
250 
100 
100 
100 

30 
100 
100 

30 
250 
100 
250 
100 
100 

10 

10 
100 

50 
100 


KFQD  Anchorage,  Alaska 
KYA  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
KGGM  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
WFBM  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
WBIS-WNAC  Boston,  Mass. 
WPSC  State  College,  Pa. 
WSBT  South  Bend,  Ind. 

KFKU  Lawrence,  Kan. 
KWSC  Pullman,  Wash. 
WCAD  Canton,  N.   Y. 
WCAE  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
WDAE  Tampa,  Fla. 
WREN  Lawrence,  Kan. 

KDLR  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
KFOR  Lincoln,  Neb.  (day) 
KFOR  Lincoln,  Neb.  (night) 
KFVS  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
KGCR  Brookings.  S.  D. 
KMJ  Fresno,  Calif. 
KPCB  Seattle,  Wash. 
KPPC  Pasadena,  Calif. 
KPQ  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
KWEA  Shreveport,  La. 
KFXM  San  Bernardino.  Calif. 
WBAX  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
WCBS  Springfield,  III. 
WCOH  Greenville,  N.  Y. 
WCRW  Chicago,  III. 
WDWF-WLSI  Providence.  R.  I. 
WEBQ  Harrisburg,  III. 
WEBE  Cambridge,  Ohio 
WEDC  Chicago,  III. 
WGBB  Freeport,  N.  Y. 
WGCM  Gulfport,  Miss. 
WHBF  Rock  Island,  N.  Y. 
WHBU  Anderson,  Ind. 
WIBA  Madison,  Wis. 
WINR  Bayshore.  N.  Y. 
WJBI  Redbank,  N.  J. 
WJBU  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
WJBY  Gadsden,  Ala. 
WJW  Mansfield.  Ohio 
WLCI  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
WMAN  Columbus,  Ohio 
WMBG  Richmond,  Va. 
WOCL  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
WOMT  Manitowoc.  Wis. 
WPAW  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 
WRBQ  Creenville,  Miss. 
WRBU  Gastonia.  N.  C. 
WSBC  Chicago.  III. 
WSIX  Springfield,  Tenn. 
WTAX  Streator,  III. 

KFHA  Gunnison,  Colo. 
KFJB  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
KFKZ  Kirksville,  Mo. 
KFWF  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
KGCU  Mandan,  N.  D. 
KGDE  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
KGDY  Oldham,  S.  D. 
KGEK  Yuma,  Colo. 
KGEW  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 
KGFJ  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
KGFK  Hallock,  Minn. 
KGHI  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KGY  Lacey,  Wash,  (day) 
KGY  Lacey,  Wash,  (night) 
KSMR  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 
KVOS  Bellingham,  Wash. 
KWG  Stockton,  Calif. 
KXO  El  Centro,  Calif. 
WABI  Bangor,  Maine 
WABZ  New  Orleans,  La. 
WBBY  Charleston,  S.  C. 
WBBZ  Ponca  City,  Okla. 
WCAT  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
WCAX  Burlington,  Vt. 
WCLO  Kenosha,  Wis. 
WFBC  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
WFBE  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
WCOD  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WHBC  Canton,  Ohio 
WHBY  West  De  Pere.  Wis. 
WIBX  Utica,  N.  Y.  (day) 
WIBX  Utica,  N.  Y.  (night) 
WILSt.  Louis,  Mo.  (day) 
WIL  St.  Louis.  Mo.  (night) 
WJBC  LaSalle,  III. 
WJBL  Decatur,  III. 
WJBW  New  Orleans,  La. 
WORC  Worcester.  Mass. 
WKJC  Lancaster,  Pa. 
WLAP  Okalona,  Ky. 
WLBG   Petersburg,  Va.  (day) 
WLBG  Petersburg,  Va.  (night) 
WMAY  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (day) 
WMAY  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (night) 
WNBO  Washington.  Pa. 
WNBW  Carbondale.  Pa. 
WNBX  Springfield,  Vt. 
WRAF  La  Porte,  Ind. 
WRBL  Columbus.  Ga. 
WWAE  Hammond.  Ind. 


1,190         500     WICC  Easton,  Conn. 

5,000     WOAI  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


2S4.1      1.180   20.000 

5,000 

500 

1,000 

256.3      1,170  10.000 
5,000 


KOB  State  College,  N.  Mex. 
KEX  Portland,  Ore. 
WHDI  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
WDGY  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

WCAU  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
KTNT  Muscatine.   la. 


.160   10,000      WOWO  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
5,000      WWVA  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


258.5 

260.7      1,150     5,000      WHM  Rochester,  N.  Y 


263         1,140     5,000  WAPI  Birmingham.  Ala. 

5,000  KVOO  Tulsa,  Okla. 

265.3      1.130      1,000  WOV  New  York,  N.  Y. 

20,000  WJJD  Mooseheart.  III. 

5.000  KSL  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

267.7      1.120         500  KFSG  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

500  KMIC  Inglewood.  Calif. 

50  KRSC  Seattle,  Wash. 

1,000  WDBO  Orlando.  Fla. 

350  WDEL  Wilmington.  Del.  (day! 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts  Signal 

250     WDEL  Wil 

250 

250 

500 

500 

100 


(night) 


Location 
igton,  Del 

WHAD  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WISN  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WTAW  College  Station,  Texas 

KTRH  College  Station,  Texas 

KFIO  Spokane,  Wash. 


270.1      1,110     5,000      WRVA  Richmond,  Va. 


272.6      1,100  50 

2,000 
5,000 
5,000 

275.1  1.090     5,000 

277.6  1.080  5,000 
5.000 
5,000 

280.2  1,070         100 

300 

50 

100 

1,000 

50,000 

282.8      1,060         500 

10.000 

1,000 

50,000 


285.5 
288.3 


293.9 
296.9 


302.8 
305.9 
309.1 


1.050     5,000 
5.000 

1,040     1,000 

1,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,020         250 
50,000 

1,010  500 
500 
250 
500 
250 
250 
250 

1,000     5,000 

5,000 

250 

990   15.000 

500 

980  50,000 

970      5,000 
1,500 


315.6         950 


1,000 
2,500 
1,000 
2,500 
1,000 
500 

940      1,000 

1.000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

750 

930        500 

1,000 
500 

1,000 
500 

1,000 
500 

1,000 

500 

500 

250 

50 

920     1,000 

500 

2,500 

1,000 

500 

500 

250 

1,000 

900       500 

1,000 

250 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

750 

750 

1,000 

890  1,000 
500 
250 
750 
500 
250 
400 
2S0 
500 
500 
250 
500 
250 
1,000 

880  500 
1.000 
500 
500 
1,000 
500 
250 
250 
500 

870  50.000 
5,000 

860  250 
1.000 

500 
5.000 

500 

850  10.000 
5.000 


KGDM  Stockton,  Calif,  (day) 
KSOO  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
WLWL  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WPG  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
KMOX  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WBT  Charlotte.   N.  C. 
WCBD  Zion,  111. 
WMBI  Chicago.  III. 

KJBS  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
WAAT  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
WCAZ  Carthage,  111. 
WDZ  Tuscola.  III. 
WEAR  Cleveland,  Ohio 
WTAM  Cleveland,  Ohio 
KWJJ  Portland,  Ore. 
WBAL  Baltimore.  Md. 
WJAG  Norfolk.  Neb. 
WTIC  Hartford,  Conn. 

KFKB  Milford.  Kan. 
KNX  Hollywood.  Calif. 

WKEN  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 
WKAR  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 
KTHS  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
KRLD  Dallas,  Tex. 

WRAX  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KYW-KFKX  Chicago,  III. 

KGGF  Picher,  Okla. 
KQW  San  Jose,  Calif. 
WHN  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WNAD  Norman.  Okla. 
WPAP  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WQAO  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WRNY  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WHO  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
WOC  Davenport,  Iowa 
KFVD  Culver  City,  Calif. 

WBZ  Springfield,  Mass. 
WBZA  Boston,  Mass. 
KDKA  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

KJR  Seattle.  Wash. 
WCFL  Chicago.  111. 

KFWB  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
KCHL  Billings,  Mont. 
KGHL  Billings,  Mont,  (night) 
KMBC  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (day) 
KMBC  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (night) 
WRC  Washington.  D.  C. 

KGU  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
KOIN  Portland.  Ore. 
WCSH  Portland,  Me. 
WDAY  Fargo,  N.  D. 
WFIW  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
WHA  Madison,  Wis. 

KFWI  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
KFWM  Oakland.  Calif,  (day) 
KFWM  Oakland.  Calif,  (night) 
KGBZ  York,  Neb.  (day) 
KGBZ  York,  Neb.  (night) 
KMA  Shenandoah.  Iowa  (day) 
KMA  Shenandoah,  Iowa  (night) 
WBRC  Birmingham.  Ala.  (day) 
WRBC  Birmingham.  Ala.  (night) 
WDBJ   Roanoke,  Va.  (day) 
WDBJ  Roanoke,  Va.  (night) 
WIBG  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

KOMO  Seattle,  Wash. 

KFEL  Denver,  Colo. 

KPRC  Houston.  Texas  (day) 

KPRC  Houston,  Texas  (night) 

KFXF  Denver,  Colo. 

WAAF  Chicago.  III. 

WBSO  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

WWJ  Detroit,  Mich. 

KGBU  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
KHJ   Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
KSEI  Pocatello.  Idaho 
WJ AX  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
WKY  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
WLBL  Stevens  Point.  Wis. 
WMAK  Martinsville,  N.  Y. 
WFBL  Syracuse.  N.   Y. 
WILL  Urbana,  111. 

KFNF  Shenandoah,  Iowa  (day) 
KFNF  Shenandoah,  Iowa  (night) 
KGJF  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KUSD  Vermillion,  S.  D.  (day) 
KUSD  Vermillion.  S.  D.  (night) 
WGST  Atlanta.  Ga. 
WJAR  Providence.  R.  I.  (day) 
WJAR   Providence.   R.   I.  (night) 
WKAQ  San  Juan,   P.  R. 
WMAZ  Macon,  Ga.  (day) 


WMAZ  Macon.  Ga.  (night) 
WMMN  Fairmont.  W.  Va.  (day) 
WMMN  Fairmont.  W.  Va.  (night) 
KFKA  Greeley.  Colo,  (day) 


KFKA  Greeley,  Colo,  (night) 

KFKA  Greeley,  Colo,  (day) 

KLX  Oakland.  Calif. 

KPOF  Denver,  Colo. 

WCOC  Meridian,  Miss,  (day) 

WCOC  Meridian,  Miss,  (night) 

WGBI  Scranton,  Pa. 

WQAN  Scranton.  Pa. 

WSUI  Iowa  City,  la. 

WENR  Chicago.  III. 
WLS  Chicago,  III. 

KFQZ  Hollywood.  Calif. 
KMO  Tacoma.  Wash,  (day) 
KMO  Tacoma.  Wash,  (night) 
WABC-WBOQ  New  York,  N.   Y. 
WHB  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (dayl 

KWKH  Shreveport,  La. 
WWL  New  Orleans.  La. 


Kilo- 
Meters  cycles 
361.2  830 


365.6 
370.2 

374.8 

379.5 

384.4 


399.8 
405.2 

416.4 
422.3 

428.3 
440.5 

447.5 
454.3 

461.3 

468.5 


820 
810 

800 

790 

780 


389.4  770 

394.5  760 


750 
740 


Call 

Watts  Signal  Location 

12,500  KOA  Denver,  Colo. 

1,000  WHDH  Gloucester,  Mass. 

5,000  WRUFCainesville.  Fla. 

10.000  WHAS  Louisville,  Ky. 

7,500  WCCO  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

500  WPCH  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10.000  WBAP  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

50,000  WFAA  Dallas,  Texas 

7.500  KGO  Oakland,  Calif. 

50.000  WGY  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

500  KELW  Burbank.  Calif. 

1.000  KTM  Santa  Monica.  Calif,  (dayl 

500  KTM  Santa  Monica.  Calif,  (night) 

500  WEAN  Providence,  R.  I.  (day 

250  WEAN  Providence,  R.  I.  (night. 

1,000  WMC  Memphis,  Tenn.  (day) 

500  WMC  Memphis,  Tenn.  (night) 

500  WPOR  Norfolk.  Va. 

500  WTAR  Norfolk.  Va. 

5.000  KFAB  Lincoln.  Neb. 

25,000  WBBM-WJBT  Chicago.  IU. 

1,000  KVI  Tacoma.  Wash. 

1.000  WEW  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

30,000  WJZ  New  York,  N.  Y. 

5.000  WJR  Detroit,  Mich. 


1,000 
1,000 


KMMJ  Clay  Center.  Neb. 
WSB  Atlanta.  Ga. 


720  25,000      WGN  Chicago,  III. 
710 


500 
5.000 


KEJK  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
WOR  Newark,  N.J. 


700  50.000      WLW  Cine 
680 


2.500 
5,000 
1,000 


KFEQ  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
KPOSan  Francisco.  Calif. 
WPTF  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


670 
660 

650 
640 


5.000      WMAQ  Chicago.  III. 


500 
50.000 


WAAW  Omaha,  Neb. 
WEAF  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 


5,000      WSM  Nashville,  Tenn. 


5.000  KFI  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

500  WAIU  Columbus,  Ohio 

5,000  WOI  Ames,  Iowa 

630  500  KFRU  Columbia.  Mo. 

500  WGBF  Evansville,  Ind. 

500  WMAL  Washington,  D.  C.  (dayl 

250  WMAL  Washington.  D.  C.  (night) 

1.000  WOS  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  (day) 

500  WOS  Jefferson  City.  Mo.  (night, 

620      1,000  KGW  Portland,  Ore. 

500  KREP  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

500  KTAR  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

2,500  WFLA-WSUN  Clearwater,  Fla. 

(dayl 

1.000  WFLA-WSUN  Clearwater.  Fla. 
(nighti 

500  WLBZ  Bangor.  Me. 

2.500  WTMJ  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (day 

1.000  WTMJ  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (night) 

610      1.000  KFRC  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1.000  WDAF  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

500  WFAN  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

500  WIP  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

500  WJAY  Cleveland.  Ohio 

600      1,000  KFSD  San  Diego,  Calif,  (day) 

500  KFSD  San  Diego.  Calif,  (night) 

500  WGBS  New  York,  N.  Y.  (day. 

250  WGBS  New  York,  N.  Y.  (nighti 

250  WCAO  Baltimore.  Md. 

500  WMT  Waterloo.  Iowa 

500  WOAN   Lawrenceburg,  Tenn 

1,000  WREC  Memphis.  Tenn.  (dayl 

500  WREC  Memphis.  Tenn.  (nightj 

250  WCAC  Storrs,  Conn. 

590      1,000  KHQ  Spokane.  Wash. 

500  WCAJ   Lincoln,   Neb. 

1,000  WEEI  Boston,  Mass. 

1,000  WEMC  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

1,000  WOW  Omaha.  Neb. 

580  200  KGFX  Pierre.  S.  D. 

1,000  KSAC  Manhattan.  Kan.  (dayl 

500  KSAC  Manhattan.  Kan.  (night' 

1.000  WIBW  Topeka.  Kan.  (day 

500  WIBW  Topeka.  Kan.  (nighti 

250  WOBU  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

250  WSAZ  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

250  WTAC  Worcester.   Mass. 

500  KCKO  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.  (dayl 

250  KGKO  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.  (nighti 

500  KMTR  Hollywood.  Calif. 

500  KXA  Seattle.  Wash. 

750  WEAO  Columbus.  Ohio 

500  WKBN   Youngstown.  Ohio 

1,000  WNAX  Yankton.  S.  D. 

250  WMAC  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 

500  WMAC  New  York.  N.  Y. 

500  WN  YC  New  York.  N.  Y. 

250  WSYR  Syracuse.  N.   Y. 

1.000  WWNC  Asheville.  N.  C. 

1.000  KFDM   Beaumont.  Texas  (day 

500  KFDM   Beaumont.  Texas  (nigK** 

1.000  KLZ  Dupont.  Colo. 

1.000  KTAB  Oakland.  Calif. 

500  WEBW  Beloit.  Wis, 

500  WFI  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1.500  W1BO  Chicago.  III.  (dayl 

1.000  WIBO  Chicago.  III.  (nighti 

500  WLIT  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

2.000  WNOX   Knoxville.  Tenn.  (day 

1.00(1  WNOX   Knowillr.   Tenn.   (nighti 

SlKI  WPCC  Chicago,   III. 

1.000  WQAM   Mi. ma.   Fla. 

1.000  KFDY   Brookings.  S.   D    (day 

500  KFDY  Brookings.  S.  D.  (nl(hl 

1.000  Kill)  St.  Louis.  Mo.  (dayl 

500  KFUO  St.  Louis.  M 

500  KKYR  Bismarck.  N.  D. 

1.000  KOAC  Corvallia.  Ore. 

500  KSll  St.  Loi.is.  Mo. 

1.000  WGR  Buffalo.  N.   Y. 

S00  WKRC  Cincinnati.   Ohio 
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jAlystery  zjlnnouncer  yyins 
Diamond   Meritum   Award 


ANOTHER    great    na- 
/\       tional    popularity 
/    %      contest  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  readers 
of  Radio  Digest.  The  Diamond 
Award   for  the  most  popular 
individual  or  program  of  the 
air  goes  to  the  Mystery  An- 
nouncer of  WPEN,  Pittsburgh. 
Of  course  the  Mystery  An- 
nouncer  does   not   claim,   nor 
does  Radio  Digest  infer,  that 
he  has  the  largest  audience  in 
America.     But  the  results  of 
the  contest  show  that  he  had 
more    friends    who    took    the 
trouble  to  vote  for  him  than 
did   any   other   entertainer   of 
the  air. 

We  are  not  even  informed 
as  to  his  true  name.  But  we 
do  know  something  of  his  ca- 
reer and  it  is  with  extreme 
regret  that  the  contest  editor 
of  Radio  Digest  does  not  have 
the  space  at  his  disposal  to  tell 
the  dramatic  history  of  this 
extraordinary  favorite. 

He  has  seen  life — and  he  has 
been  close  to  death — so  close 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
very  jaws  of  death  in  the 
course  of  his  experiences  as  a 
ship  wireless  operator  during  the  World 
War  and  various  conflicts  with  German 
submarines.  Once  he  was  on  a  vessel 
loaded  with  high  test  gasoline  consigned  to 
American  fliers  in  France  when  fired  upon 
by  a  U  boat.  Again  his  ship  was  set  on 
fire  and  escape  seemed  absolutely  impos- 
sible— but  escape  he  did. 

The  Mystery  Announcer  conducts  the 
WPEN  Musical 
Clock,  which 
began  in  a  very 
modest  way  in 
October,  1929, 
and  now  has  be- 
come one  of  the 
strongest  fea- 
tures of  any  in- 
dividual station 
in  the  country. 
From  the  time 
it  started  to 
August  1,  1930 
a  check-up 
showed     that 

Mystery  Announcer,  30,000     letters 

still  incognito  had   been   re- 


Still    in    disguise,     the    Mystery    Announcer    smiles 
behind  his  mask  on  receiving  news 


ceived  by  M.  A.  from  his  ardent  listeners. 

The  Mystery  Announcer  comes  on  the 
air  each  morning  at  6:30  throughout  the 
week.  He  sends  the  world  off  to  its  day 
of  duty  with  appropriate  suggestions  to 
the  ''works,  the  clerks  and  the  shirks"  as 
the  day  advances.  He  is  assisted  through 
the  various  phases  by  his  main  stand- 
by. High  Pressure  Charlie,  who  also  is 
'"Charlie  the  Horse"  greeting  the  audience 
with  a  "good  morning"  whinney.  Others 
to  be  introduced  are  Officer  Dan,  Pete  the 
Rooster,  Polly  Penn,  the  Parrot;  Melody 
Mae  of  the  tiny  Tom  Thumb  piano;  black 
Jackie  Mack  the  comic,  and  Billy  Penn 
the  Police  Dog.  Other  characters  are  in- 
troduced at  various  intervals.  The  pro- 
gram continues  until  10:15. 

Rudy  Vallee,  author  of  the  opening 
article  in  this  issue  of  Radio  Digest,  is 
the  winner  of  the  Gold  Award  for  the 
East.  Mr.  Vallee's  popularity  has  never 
waned.  His  career  and  that  of  his  famous 
Connecticut  Yankees  have  been  discussed 
frequently  in  these  pages. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  in  the 
Mid  West  but  Gene  and  Glenn  of  WTAM, 


Cleveland,  soared  over  Amos 
'n'  Andy  and  other  great  fea- 
tures from  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee  and  other 
powerful  and  popular  stations 
in  that  area.  You  read  all 
about  Gene  and  Glenn  in  your 
October  Radio  Digest. 

Shreveport  brought  home 
the  bacon  again  to  Mr.  W.  K. 
Henderson  who  has  a  habit  of 
winning  Radio  Digest  popular- 
ity awards  in  the  South.  Mr. 
Henderson's  militant  person- 
ality and  fearless  broadcasting 
has  made  him  a  rabid  favorite 
with  his  KWKH  audience.  His 
position  is  secure.  Adversa- 
ries who  have  opposed  him 
have  found  him  hard  to  budge. 
His  enemies  have  made  him 
friends. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  never 
been  satisfied  to  be  merely  the 
owner  of  an  important  station. 
He  has  aimed  to  make  it  the 
clear  sounding  call  of  a  people. 
He  has  taken  the  responsibility 
on  himself  to  articulate  that 
call.  Because  he  has  done 
this  he  has  established  a  defi- 
nite sympathetic  accord  with 
an  audience  that  stands  and 
votes  for  him  in  Radio  Digest  contests. 
The  staunchness  of  such  Radio  characters 
becomes  evident  when  leadership  is  ques- 
tioned. 

Swinging  into  the  West  a  very  close 
rivalry  developed  between  Henry  and 
Jerome  of  KGBZ,  York,  Nebraska  and  Dr. 
Brinkley,  former  Radio  Digest  contest 
winner,  at  KFKB,  Milford,  Kansas.  It 
seemed  that 
Henry  and 
Jerome  had 
some  very 
strong  parti- 
sans, so  that 
leadership  be- 
tween them  and 
Dr.  Brinkley 
rested  first  with 
one  and  then 
with  the  other. 
Dr.  Brinkley 
may  have  suf- 
fered somewhat 
from  a  campaign 
of  unfavorable 
newspaper  pub- 


Rudy  Vallee,  Gold 
Medal  Winner 
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licity,  although  complaints  that  he  used 
his  station  for  unethical  purposes  did  not 
stand  up  after  an  investigation  by  the 
federal  Radio  commission.  The  final 
tabulation  showed  the  York  boys  had  won 
the  contest  and  they  will  be  presented 
with  the  Radio  Diges':  Gold  Meritum 
Award. 

We  are  advised  by  Dr.  George  R.  Miller 
that  Jerome's  full  name  is  Jerome  DeBord. 
He  is  31  and  has  been  singing  in  Radio 
for  nine  years — which  is  a  pretty  long 
time  considering  the  history  of  Radio 
broadcasting.  He  is  well  known  through- 
out the  West  as  the  original  "Whispering 
Tenor".  For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  teaming  witn  Henry  Peters  at  KGBZ. 
Henry  is  25  years  old  and  has  been  a 
Radio  entertainer  for  the  past  four  years. 
They  are  known 
on  the  air  as 
"Doc's  Yodeling 
Twins". 

Flitting  over 
the  mountains 
and  scanning 
the  sunny  slopes 
of  the  federal 
Radio  district 
known  as  the 
Far,  Far  West 
we  find  the  in- 
terest of  Radio 
Digest  readers 
focused  on  Long 
Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, where 
Hal  Nichols  and 
his  station, 
KFOX,  rolled  up 
the  second  larg- 
est vote  in  the 
country  for  their 
Buttercream 
School  program. 

The  keenest 
rivalry  in  the 
Far,  Far  West 
was  right  in  the 
KFOX  camp  it- 
self, for  the  vo- 
ters were  divided 
on  the  proposi- 
tion of  casting 
in  favor  of  the 
entire  program 
staff  or  the  But- 
tercream  pro- 
pram  in  particu- 
lar. The  entire 
staff  could  hardly 
have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  con- 
testing unit  ac- 
cording to  the 
intents  and  pur- 
poses of  the 
contest  which 
was  seeking  the 
artist  or  pro- 
gram with  the 
greatest  follow- 
ing. 


Henry  and   Jerome,  the  gold   medal 
from   KGBZ,   York,   Neb. 
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WPEN        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

35,039  Votes 

Gold  Medal  District  Awards 

Winner 

Station 

City 

Voles          District 

Buttercream  School 

Program 

KFOX        Long  Beach,  Cal. 

30,405        Far  West 

Gene  and  Glenn 

WTAM       Cleveland,  Ohio 

27,786       Mid  Wot 

Rudy  Vallee 

WEAF        New  York,  N.  Y. 

11,022       Last 

W.  R.  Henderson 

KWKH       Shreveport,  La. 

6,433       South 

Henry  and  Jerome 

KGBZ         Yo 

rk,  Neb. 

4,585        West 

Honorable 

Mention 

Midwestern  District 

Eastern  District 

National  Barn 

Station         City 

Voles 

Station         City            Voles 

Dance 

WLS        Chicago,  III. 

13-536 

Cheerio 

WEAF  New  York       7,728 

Smith  Family 

WENR    Chicago,  111. 

6,891 

Floyd  Gibbons 

WJZ      New  York       5,669 

Weener 

Landt  Trio  and 
White 

WJZ      New  York        5,432 

Minstrels 
Station  Staff 
Frank  McBridc 

WENR    Chicago,  111. 

WENR    Chicago,  111. 

■  WMAO  Chicago,  111. 

6.176 
5.654 
3>965 

Guy  Lombardo 

WABC  New  York       3,714 

EverettMitchellWENR    Chicago,  111. 

^.r;-1 

Seth  Parker 

WEAF  New  York       3,685 

Western  District 

The  Wanderers 

WIP      Phila. 

Pa.       2,447 

Dr.  Brinckley 

KFKB     Milford.Kan 

4,028 

Vincent  Lopez 

WEAF  New  York       2,329 

,,       ,       ,      Far- Western  District 

Something  for 

\ agabonds 

Everybody 

WABC  New  1 

fork       2,243 

of  the  Air 

KSL         Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah 

♦,237 

Just   what   the  Gene  and  Glenn  receiving  message  from  Radio  Digest  with  good   news  .ibout  Gold   Mi.-d.il    Aw  11  I 


Buttercream  School  program  is,  and  why 
it  is  so.  popular  on  the  Pacific  coast  hi-, 
not  been  revealed  to  the  contest  editor  as 
these  lines  are  written.  We  know  that 
Mr.  Nichols  is  particularly  enterprising 
and  appreciates  a  good  contest.  If  KFOX 
goes  in  to  win  you  may  depend  on  a  real 
showing  at  the  finish  of  a  race.  The  sta- 
tion is  always  alert  and  quick  to  act.  It 
is  always  entertaining  and  has  no  time  at 
all  for  mediocre  talent,  which  probably 
accounts  for  a  surprisingly  large  vote  for 
the  "KFOX  Staff". 

The  Diamond  Meritum  Award  contest 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
country.  The  closing  days  were  particu- 
larly exciting.  Packages  of  ballots  came 
in  by  the  bagful  with  every  mail.  Then 
as  the  final  hour  approached  they  came  by 
special  delivery, 
registered  mail. 
Some  even  came 
from  California 
by  airmail. 

Girls  were  put 
to  work  counting 
the  ballots  and 
making  their 
careful  tabula- 
tions so  that 
every  vote  was 
counted.  At 
midnight  on  Sep- 
tember 20th  the 
ballot  was  de- 
clared closed 
except  for  those 
ballots  that 
should  come  in 
with  postmarks 
registered  be- 
fore that  hour. 

The  jewelers 
are  putting  the 
inscriptions  on 
the  medal-  .1  - 
this  report  is 
written  and  be- 
fore you  received 
this  book  it  is 
expected  every 
medal  will  have 
reached  its  suc- 
cessful contest- 
ant. The  Dia- 
mond A  w  a  r  d  . 
according  (0  the 
plans  in  hand, 
will  have  been 
presented  to  the 
Mystery  An- 
nouncer at  the 
Radio  Show  in 
Chicago. 

H  e  w  o  n  his 
C o a t est  as  t h e 
Mystery  An- 
nouncer and  .1 
mystery  he  must 
continue  to  be. 
in  all  probability 
wearing  .1  mask 
■ 
!  ■  122) 
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Floyd  Gibbons  And  His  Stars 


Gibbons'  chart  which  reveal  his  extraor- 
dinary luck,  and  no  one  who  is  even 
faintly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his 
life  can  overlook  the  prominent  part  this 
usually  fickle  goddess  has  played  in  his 
career.  Astrologers  never  speak  of  luck 
among  themselves.  The  aspects  either  in- 
dicate good  or  bad  conditions  and  to  them 
there  isn't  any  luck  about  it.  But  to  the 
average  man,  luck  is  something  quite  real 
and  most  desirable  and  from  the  looks  of 
Mr.  Gibbons'  horoscope  he  was  born  with 
a  world  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  luck  is  tra- 
ditional in  the  newspaper  world  and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  heard  about  him, 
when  he  came  to  the  Mexican  Border, 
was  in  regard  to  his  exceptionally  good 
fortune  in  getting  any  story  he  went  after, 
no  matter  how  difficult  it  was,  or  how 
many  men  had  failed  before  him. 

This  "protection"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  in  the  mystical  lore  of  the  stars 
communicated  itself  to  every  department 
of  his  life,  and  he  took  chances  that  cer- 
tainly would  have  meant  death  for  anyone 
else,  only  to  come  through  harrowing  ex- 
periences, smiling  and  unscathed. 

One  of  these  adventures  with  death 
concerns  his  first  meeting  with  Pancho 
Villa,  desperate,  half-savage  mountaineer, 
whom  historians  may  yet  make  the  great- 
est patriot  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Villa  had  enjoyed  the  support  and 
friendship  of  the  American  Government 
for  some  time,  when  a  sudden  change  of 
policy  excluded  him  from  the  frequent 
councils  held  along  the  Mexican  Border. 
He  was  an  illiterate,  primitive  man,  to- 
tally lacking  in  statecraft  or  diplomatic 
intrigue  and  he  could  understand  the  ac- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  officials.  Villa  fought 
with  men,  and  he  suspected  anyone  who 
fought  with  his  wits.  None  of  his  ad- 
visers could  dissuade  him  from  thinking 
that  his  former  American  friends  had  en- 
tered into  a  plot  with  his  arch  enemies, 
Generals  Obregon  and  Calles,  to  rob  him 
of  his  power  in  Mexico. 


w 


HEN  Villa  evacuated 
Juarez,  across  the  river  from  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  Calles  was  in  Nogales,  Mexico,  over 
the  border  from  Nogales.  Ariz.,  and  Obre- 
gon, with  2.000  Yaqui  Indians,  was  far 
behind  him  at  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  in  the 
Big  Bend  country. 

In  his  usual  impetuous  way.  Villa  had 
decided  on  his  long,  weary  march  across 
the  desert  waste  of  Northern  Mexico,  to 
it  op  at  Nogales  and  put  Calles  forces  to 
rout.  He  had  never  failed  before  to 
defeat  him  in  a  military  encounter  and 
he  determined  to  make  this  victory  one 
that   General   Calles  would  never  forget. 

But  while  Villa  was  out  of  touch  with 
the  world.  Obregon  had  negotiated  with 


{Continued  from  page  32) 

the  State  Department  and  received  per- 
mission to  transport  his  Indians  over  the 
Southern  Pacific  railway  to  Nogales.  They 
had  been  in  camp  a  couple  of  days,  when 
Villa  threw  his  exhausted  forces  against 
what  he  considered  Calles'  inferior  army. 

His  onlaught  was  met  with  a  murderous 
fire  and  in  the  swift  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, Villa  suffered  the  worst  defeat  of 
his  career.  Bewildered  and  infuriated,  he 
retired  into  the  desert,  where  his  cour- 
iers brought  him  the  news  of  the  Yaqui 
re-enforcements.  He  flew  into  a  terrible 
rage,  threatening  death  to  every  white 
man  who  came  within  the  range  of  his 
gun.  The  American  Government  had  be- 
trayed him  to  his  enemies  and  for  that 
reason  every  American  citizen  unwise 
enough  to  venture  into  his  territory,  must 
die! 

And  just  about  this  time,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  wired 
Floyd  Gibbons,  directing  him  to  get  an 
interview  with  Pancho  Villa! 


T, 


.HE  other  correspondents 
read  the  telegram  and  their  faces  blanched. 
They  knew  Villa,  and  they  knew  there 
was  no  man  in  Mexico  more  capable  of 
carrying  out  that  terrible  threat,  "death  on 
sight  to  the  white  man!" 

"Of  course,  you're  not  going,"  they 
chorused. 

"Of  course,  I  am."  replied  Floyd,  "and 
don't  you  worry,  I'll  live  to  write  the  in- 
terview." 

They  pleaded,  they  argued,  they  ca- 
joled and  then  they  watched  him  leave, 
never  expecting  to  see  him  again. 

A  member  of  Villa's  staff  told  me  about 
that  meeting,  months  later  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Paso  del  Norte  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

"Gibbons  was  lucky,"  he  said,  "he  came 
into  camp  at  dusk,  and  Villa,  who  was 
sitting  outside  his  adobe  house  talking  to 
several  of  his  aides,  did  not  see  him  until 
he  was  directly  in  front  of  him.  Gibbons 
had  dismounted  when  Villa  recognized  the 
white  skin  of  the  American.  His  hand 
flew  to  his  holster.  We  all  jumped  aside, 
expecting  a  hail  of  bullets,  but  Floyd  was 
smiling  at  Villa  and  calling  him  friend. 
'Let  me  talk  to  you  first,'  he  said,  'then 
if  you  still  feel  like  it,  you  can  shoot  me 
later.'  His  daring,  his  cool  courage  .  .  . 
that  dynamic,  overwhelming  magnetism 
.  .  .  won  Villa  instantly.  He  liked  Gib- 
bons in  a  split  second  of  time,  and  his 
hand  dropped  away  from  his  holster." 

What  followed  was  in  keeping  with  the 
fiery  temperament  of  the  Mexican  out- 
law. He  ordered  up  an  elaborate  dinner 
and  every  once  in  a  while,  he  would  pat 
Floyd  on  the  back  and  laugh,  "You  took 
a  long  chance,  my  friend,  a  long  chance." 

Mars,  which  even  school  children  recog- 
nize as  the  planet   of  war.  is  posited  in 


Cancer  in  Mr.  Gibbons'  chart.  This  in- 
dicates his  career  as  a  war  correspondent 
and  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  he 
was  to  survive. 

If  Floyd  had  been  a  student  of  astrol- 
ogy, or  a  believer  in  the  science  he  might 
still  be  in  possession  of  the  eye  which  he 
lost  at  Belleau  Wood  during  the  War. 

A  competent  astrologer  could  have  told 
him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  an 
eye  if  he  ventured  on  the  battle  field  for 
the  Moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pleaides  in  Taurus,  in  his  birth  chart,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  aspects  to  the  eyes. 
More  than  one  person  has  been  blinded 
by  what  would  ordinarily  be  a  slight  acci- 
dent under  any  other  configuration. 

But  knowing  Mr.  Gibbons  as  I  do,  and 
recalling  all  the  times  he  has  deliberately 
walked  straight  into  the  face  of  death,  I 
doubt  if  he  would  have  taken  the  astrol- 
oger's advice.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  prefer  the  experience  of  a  wound 
than  to  go  unscathed  through  life. 

I  remember  when  Floyd  was  sailing 
on  the  Laconia.  Again  his  friends  and 
relatives  begged  and  implored  him  to  take 
the  risk.  He  had  information  that  the 
Germans  intended  to  sink  the  Laconia  and 
he  wanted  to  write  the  story  of  that  sink- 
ing. He  made  all  preparations  to  be 
sunk  and  when  one  of  the  correspondents, 
viewing  his  equipment  exclaimed,  "Listen, 
Gib,  you  talked  Villa  out  of  shooting  you, 
but  for  heaven's  sake  get  wise  to  yourself. 
You'll  never  be  able  to  talk  a  German  sub 
out  of  sinking  a  British  ship!" 

"I  don't  expect  to,"  was  Gibbons  an- 
swer. "I'm  going  down  with  the  ship, 
but  you  just  wait  and  see,  I'll  live  to  write 
the  story." 
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_ND  everyone  knows  that 
he  did,  and  everyone  knows  what  a  story  it 
was.  It  still  gives  me  the  cold  chills  when 
I  think  of  it.  for  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  a 
short  time  later  with  the  first  contingent 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  and 
Floyd's  vivid  report  was  responsible  for 
ten  sleepless,  terror-stricken  nights  which 
I  put  in  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool. But  then,  my  stars  are  not  so 
fortunately  grouped  and  my  fate  runs  an 
uneven  course.  I  have  never  dared  to 
take  the  same  chances,  for  the  position 
of  Saturn  in  my  chart  shows  that  Villa 
would  not  have  given  me  a  chance  to  even 
say,  "Amigo." 

If  you  are  wondering,  then,  why  Floyd 
Gibbons  tops  the  list  of  famous  news- 
paper men,  why  his  income  is  greater 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
go  outside  and  look  at  the  heavens.  Those 
twinkling  little  stars  have  greater  power 
over  our  lives  than  any  other  force  in  the 
Universe,  and  in  Floyd's  chart,  they  are 
all  in  right  places  for  success  and  fame. 
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Percy  Grainger  Chats 


{Continued  from  page  59) 


I  "aw  the  original  tile  painting  of  Mr.  and 
M.S.  Grainger  which  is  also  reproduced 
here.  Mr.  Grainger  handled  it  very  gen- 
tly. The  tile  is  set  in  a  heavy  attractive 
gold  frame  which  brings  out  the  rich 
colors  of  purple  and  gold. 

How  my  fingers  did  fret  to  run  through 
the  treasures  on  those  shelves,  but  the 
dignity  of  an  interviewer  restrained  this 
childish  impulse. 

Upstairs  again — we  glanced  through 
Mrs.  Grainger's  numerous  tile  portraits. 
There  was  one  of  Queen  Alexandra.  The 
word,  "queen"  or  "king"  has  a  magic 
effect  upon  one  reared  in  a  democratic 
country.  Visions  of  thrones,  crowns, 
courtiers,  knights  and  ladies 
were  conjured  up. 

"Oh,  tell  me.  something 
about  Queen  Alexandra,"  I 
asked  enthusiastically,  but 
I  received  just  an  indifferent 
answer  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grainger  both  are  reticent 
about  people  as  personalities. 

I  then  felt  I  had  to  gen- 
eralize. "What  qualities  do 
you  consider  most  desirable 
in  a  person?"  I  asked. 

"They  have  to  be  tal- 
ented, beautiful,  rich  and 
famous,"  Mrs.  Grainger 
quickly  replied.  And  she 
does  not  have  to  go  one 
step  beyond  the  threshold 
of  Seven  Cromwell  Place  in 
search  of  any  of  these. 

Mrs.  Grainger  herself  is 
a  woman  of  rare  gifts.  She 
devotes  much  of  her  time  to 
painting  portraits  on  tiles 
and  achieves  gorgeous  effects 
with  lines  and  curves.  An 
exhibition  of  these  tiles  is 
announced  to  be  opened  to 
the  public  at  the  Ferargil 
Galleries,  37  East  57th 
Street,  New  York  City, 
from  November  10th  to 
22nd.  Mrs.  Grainger  has 
also  written  several  poems.  Here  is  one 
of  them,  entitled  "Intentions  and  Fears." 

I  meant  to  sing  my  lover's  praise, 

Describing  lovingly  his  face. 

The  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair, 

But  think  of  naught  but  my  despair 

And  I  despair  because  he  is 

On  this  our  earth  my  only  bliss, 

To  look  at  him  is  what  I  crave; 

He  is  my  master,  I  his  slave. 

Is  he  so  fair?     I  must  say  yes! 

But  of  his  beauty  you  must  guess; 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  how 

My  lover  pleases  me  just  now. 

Yet  I  despair,  as  I  have  said. 

Because  forever  in  my  head 

Such  silly  thoughts  keep  whirling  round; 


I  fear  to  lose  the  love  I  found. 

■ — Ella    Strom-Grainger. 
Copyright,  1928,  by  Percy  Grainger. 

In  addition  to  turning  doorknobs  with 
his  nimble  feet,  Mr.  Grainger  likes  to 
swim,  run,  play  football  and  deck  tennis 
and  to  wrestle.  He  loves  walking  because 
it  gives  him  a  greater  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve nature's  prodigality. 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  "sunshine 
and  fresh  air"  are  said  to  be  the  "con- 
stituents of  his  art"  and  that  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  only  cheerful  sunny  com- 
poser living."     He  said : 

"I  think  that  the  object  of  all  art  is  to 


Mr.  Grainger  pointed  out  that  millions 
of  people  have  lovely  melodies  running 
through  their  minds,  but  that  only  one  in 
thousands  is  able  to  write  them  down 
properly,  and  that  very  few  are  able  to 
write  them  down  at  all. 

"Isn't  there  some  way  of  simplifying 
the  writing  down  of  music?''  I  asked, 
seized  with  the  sudden  ambition  of  coming 
to  the  world's  rescue  in  helping  to  release 
its  song. 

"The  great  value  of  art."  rejoined  Mr. 
Grainger,  "is  its  complexity.  The  trou- 
ble with  civilization  is  that  it  makes  lift- 
too  simple  and  therefore  impoverishes  it. 
Nature  is  lavish  and  complex. 

"Printing  has  helped  to 
simplify  existence.  Take 
the  expression,  'I'll  tell  the 
world."  This  phrase  spread 
around  the  world  through 
the  aid  of  printing.  It  is 
the  same.  "I'll  tell  the  world' 
in  every  valley  and  district 
of  the  country.  Civilization 
tends  to  destroy  local  color. 
But  local  color  is  in  tune 
with  the  lavishness  and 
complexity  of  nature." 

This  is  the  man  who  not 
very  long  ago  trundled  a 
wheelbarrow  with  his  trunks 
to  the  railroad  station.  He 
did  it  for  the  exercise,  he 
said,  and  added  humorously. 
"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned." 
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Tile    painting    made    by    Mrs.    Grainger. 

approximate  the  freedom  and  tolerance  of 
n;iture.  I  like  Walt  Whitman's  phrase, 
'broad  and  tolerant  is  nature'." 

One's  grasping  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  infinite  is  satisfied  when  Mr. 
Grainger  talks  of  music. 


A 


COMPOSER  who  is 
inspired  does  not  feel  himself  a  person.  He 
is  merely  recording  something  that  is 
being  dictated  to  him.  1  am  contenl  to 
feel  that  when  one  is  inspired  that  one  is 
carried  along  on  the  stream  of  human 
necessity.  There  is  something  in  the  race 
that  wants  to  find  expression.  The  artisl 
is  nothing  ;it  all.  Me  is  the  means  by 
which  a  race  becomes  conscious  of  itself." 


WAS  eager 
to  know  why  he  was  so 
keenly  enthusiastic  in  the 
Nordic  Race  and  in  its 
literature,  as  I  know  that  he 
reads  or  speaks  Danish, 
Swedish,  Jutish,  Norwegian, 
Landsmaal.  Icelandic  and 
Faerose. 

Because  there  is  no  place 
where  religion,  patriotism 
and  morality  are  so  little 
publicly  regarded  as  they  are  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  If  religion,  pa- 
triotism and  morality  are  to  be  oi  any 
value  they  must  come  from  within. 

"The  Scandinavians  are  not  afraid  to 
hear  anything  and  they  are  never  shocked. 
They  are  primitive  without  being  ignor- 
ant. They  have  retained  their  original 
primitive  instincts.  They  are  tolerant  and 
highly  cultured. 

"Tlie  si  longest  source  of  artistic  in- 
spiration, for  the  Nordic  Race,  is  what 
we  call  nature  itself — rivers,  trees,  rocks, 
soil   and   the   sea — rather   than   people. 

'Everywhere  one  is  continually  brought 
in  sight  of  virgin  nature — nature  that  has 
not  been  despoiled  by  man.  My  two  Hill 
Songs    express    feelings    aroused    by    the 
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thoughts  of  the  hills."     So  speaks  a  poet. 

Nature  was  wise  in  having  chosen  this 
favorite  son,  who  loves  her  so  dearly,  as 
one  of  her  grand  interpreters.  Poets  have 
sung  her  praises  and  artists  have  outlined 
her  graces  since  day  began.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  a  select  few  have 
ever  so  completely  worshipped  and  exalted 
her  as  has  Percy  Grainger. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Mr.  Grainger's 
indifference  to  persons  and  his  adoration 
of  nature,  are  Mrs.  Grainger's  utter  dis- 
like for  forests,  parks  and  other  settle- 
ments of  Nature  and  her  keen  interest  in 
human  nature.  That  Mrs.  Grainger  finds 
her  inspiration  in  people  is  evidenced  by 
her  preference  for  portrait  painting. 

"Do  you  notice  the  luminousness,"  Mr. 
Grainger  asked  me,  "of  those  paintings? 
The  lines  never  mix.  They  remain  in- 
dividual and  clear.  Now  let  me  show  you 
what  I  mean  by  luminousness  in  music. 
It  is  gained  by  the  use  of  bells  and  per- 
cussion instruments." 

Mr.  Grainger  then  played  on  the 
piano  and  instructed  his  wife  to  hammer 
(for  want  of  the  musical  term)  on  the 
bells  when  he  looked  at  her.  He  played 
from  his  composition,  "Spoon  River," 
and  as  the  bells  sounded,  the  rings  stood 
out  clearly  and  separate  from  each  other 
and  from  the  piano  tones  until  they  grad- 
ually faded  out. 

It  was  glorious  hearing  him  play  at 
close  range.  I  can  understand  now  what 
he  meant  when  he  said  he  objected  to 
personal  music — music  played  by  persons 
other  than  the  composer.  "The  performer 
is  very  apt  to  concentrate  on  the  emotions 
aroused  rather  than  the  thought.  Musical 
thoughts  are  perhaps  better  than  the  emo- 
tions they  awaken.  All  we  need  is  a 
composer's  message.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  interpreted.  Let  us  have  all  state- 
ments without  embellishments." 

Mr.  Grainger  finds  beauty  in  anything 
that  has  been  left  alone — even  in  vacant 
lots. 

"Even  with  the  tin  cans?"  I  ventured, 
hoping  that  I  would  be  saved  the  pain  of 
cultivating  a  taste  for  a  junk-dealer's 
traffic. 

"Even  with  the  tin  cans,"  was  the  per- 
emptory reply. 


A, 


.FTER  all,  things  can  be 
worse  than  lots  strewn  with  rusty  tin 
cans.  And  they  aren't  so  ugly  at  that — 
well — that  is,  they  really  are  not. 

The  Grainger's  were  expecting  friends  on 
the  next  train.  Off  flew  Mr.  Grainger 
down  the  steps  in  two  bounds,  disappear- 
ing like  a  phantom,  and  leaving  me  with 
a  lapful  of  ideas. 

I  find  here  on  the  last  page  of  my 
notebook  one  of  his  statements,  "It  does 
not  seem  necessary  that  a  composer 
should  come  in  contact  with  classical 
music  for  more  than  a  few  years  in  his 
early  youth  to  become  a  first  class  com- 
poser. So  I  deduce  that  what  is  necessary 
to  make  a  great  artist  is  a  great  human 
nature.    Experience  comes  in  a  few  years." 


Symphony  Music 


{Continued  from  page  93) 


write  their  largest  works,  basing  the  plan 
upon  what  they  have  found  to  be  the  best 
and  most  generally  efficient  grouping. 
Thus,  the  orchestra  has  come  to  consist 
at  bottom  of  four  groupings  of  instru- 
ments, known  respectively  as  the  strings, 
the  wood-wind,  the  brass  and  the  per- 
cussion. Each  of  the  first  three  groups 
contains  instruments  which  will  play  in 
the  high,  the  middle,  or  the  low  ranges  of 
sound,  so  that  full  chorus  can  be  played  by 
one  single  group.  An  orchestra,  in  fact, 
consists  of  a  string  band,  a  wood-wind 
band  and  a  brass  band,  with  percussions 
in  the  way  of  drums,  cymbals,  tambour- 
ines, triangles,  and  the  like,  for  occasional 


T. 


.HE  string  group  consists 
of  viols,  violins,  violas,  'cellos,  and  stringed 
basses.  The  violins  are  always  divided 
into  two  groups,  first  and  seconds,  not 
because  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
instruments,  but  to  take  respectively  the 
highest  notes  and  those  next  to  the  high- 
est. The  notes  next  lower  are  given  to  the 
violas,  the  next  lower  to  the  violoncellos, 
or  "cellos"  as  they  are  usually  called  and 
the  lowest  to  the  stringed  basses,  usually 
called  "double  basses"  or  "contrabasses" 
or  just  "basses".  All  these  instruments  are 
played  by  means  of  bows.  The  violin  is 
held  under  the  chin  and  so  is  the  viola, 
which  is  just  a  little  larger  than  the  violin. 
The  'cello  is  played  seated,  and  is  held 
between  the  player's  knees.  The  bass  is 
played  standing,  for  it  is  very  large  and 
bulky.  There  are  more  individual  instru- 
ments in  the  string  section  than  in  any 
other,  because  the  wood-wind  and  brass 
instruments  are  often  very  powerful  and 
a  big  body  of  strings  is  needed  to  counter- 
balance them.  Thus,  an  orchestra  like  the 
Boston  Symphony  will  probably  have  all 
told,  nearly  seventy  instruments  in  the 
string  section,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen 
second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  twelve 
cellos  and  ten  basses,  or  sixty-eight  in  all. 

The  wood-wind  section  comprises  two 
or  three  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets 
and  bassoons,  with  bass  clarinet,  contra- 
bassoon  and  English  horn  (tenor  oboe) 
when  called  for.  The  flute  and  the  oboe 
are  high  treble  instruments,  the  one  with 
a  woody  and  the  other  with  a  bitter-sweet 
sort  of  tone.  The  clarinet  has  a  some- 
what lower  range  of  notes  and  its  tone  is 
very  smooth,  quietly  rich  and  noble.  The 
bassoon  is  the  bass  of  the  wood-wind  sec- 
tion and  there  is  a  contra-bassoon  which 
plays  an  octave  lower. 

The  brass  section  is  easy  to  understand. 
There  are  the  bright  pealing  trumpets 
(rather  finer  and  cleaner  in  tone  than  the 
cornets  used  in  brass  bands),  the  lovely 
mellow  French  horns,  the  splendid  solid 
trombones  and   the  majestic  bass   tubas. 


The  drums  need  hardly  be  described, 
except  the  t'mpani,  which  are  peculiar 
because  they  can  be  tuned  to  various 
notes,  usually  an  octave  in  range.  The 
side  drums  and  bass  drums  are  familiar  to 
everybody. 
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BODY  of  players  like 
this  will  run  up  to  a  hundred  men  or  more. 
In  broadcasting  it  has  been  found  very 
often  that  a  smaller  number  of  strings 
is  actually  better,  since  the  acoustic  con- 
ditions are  different.  The  ordinary  large 
number  of  strings  has  come  into  being 
in  orchestras  intended  for  performance 
in  auditoriums  and  not  for  broadcasting. 
There  is  a  whole  host  of  acoustic  prob- 
lems connected  with  matters  of  this  sort 
still  waiting  to  be  worked  out. 

At  any  rate,  you  can  now  keep  before 
your  mind's  eye,  when  next  you  hear  on 
the  air  the  Boston  or  the  Roxy  or  the 
NBC  orchestra,  the  picture  of  this  big 
body  of  men  sitting  in  a  great  semi-circle 
facing  the  conductor,  who  stands  in  the 
middle  of  them  on  a  little  platform.  He 
has  the  score  of  the  music  before  him.  In 
his  right  hand  he  holds  a  baton  or  light 
wand  of  wood.  His  back  is  to  you  as 
you  face  the  orchestra.  On  your  left  are 
the  first  violins,  on  your  right  the  seconds. 
Behind  the  firsts  are  the  'cellos,  behind  the 
seconds  the  violas.  Right  at  the  back 
stand  the  ten  stringed  basses.  In  the 
central  space  are  the  wood-winds.  Behind 
them,  usually  on  the  right  hand  rear  of 
the  platform  are  the  brasses,  with  the  per- 
cussions at  the  rear  centre. 

Keep  that  in  your  mind's  eye  the  next 
time  you  hear  the  opening  strains  of  the 
Tannhauser  overture,  or  of  Beethoven's 
sixth  symphony  floating  to  you  through  the 
loudspeaker.  And  remember  that  this 
great  body  of  players  represents  the  finest 
example  of  the  possibilities  of  training  and 
of  discipline  that  this  world  knows. 

Military  discipline  is  not  within  a  mile 
of  it.  Seventy  bows  sweeping  the  strings 
as  one  in  some  great  unison  passage;  and 
no  false  notes.  Such  instantaneous  pre- 
cision and  exact  coordination  of  movement 
can  not  be  excelled  by  any  other  company 
of  human  beings. 


X 


.HERE  stands  the  con- 
ductor, score  in  front  of  him,  which  he 
keeps  there  more  for  form's  sake  than  be- 
cause he  needs  it,  for  he  has  learned  by 
heart  every  note  in  it,  every  note  to  be 
played  by  every  one  of  the  hundred  men 
before  him.  His  eye  takes  in  a  page  at  a 
glance,  and  as  he  sweeps  his  arm  in  a 
gesture  of  command,  his  men  obey  him 
as  one,  for  they  have  worked  out  every 
note  in  rehearsal  and  they  respond  to 
every  silent  signal. 
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Heywood  Broun's  Radio  Column 


Doctors  told  me  I  did  not.  but  that  didn't 
help  at  all.  Then  one  night  I  got  into  a 
fist  fight  with  a  chum — quite  a  big  one — 
(I  still  think  I  was  right)  and  he  blacked 
two  eyes  and  broke  my  nose. 

I  had  an  engagement  to  meet  a  friend 
who  was  dancing  in  a  cabaret,  and  I 
thought,  "I  am  not  going  to  let  a  little 
thing  like  this  stand  in  my  way."  Of 
course  I  put  my  head  under  the  pump 
for  a  while.  But  there  wasn't  anything 
to  do  for  the  black  eyes.  All  the  butcher 
shops  were  closed.  I  couldn't  get  any 
raw  beef  steak.  She  was  a  very  nice 
young  lady,  my  friend  the  dancer,  be- 
cause when  I  peered  out  through  the 
thin  portholes  still  left  to  me  and  said, 
"Do  you  mind  going  out  with  a  man  who 
looks  like  this?"  she  said,  "Why,  not  at 
all!"  And  so  we  joined  another  party 
and  went  to  an  all  night  restaurant. 

And  about  six  in  the  morning  when  we 
were  all  discussing  the  protective  tariff 
or  love  at  first  sight  or  one  of  those 
things  that  you  do  get  talking  about  at 
six  in  the  morning,  I  suddenly  realized 
that  I  ought  to  be  home  in  bed  having 
a  nervous  breakdown.  In  fact  I  felt  that 
very  likely  I  ought  to  be  dead.  Nobody 
with  two  black  eyes,  a  broken  nose  and  a 
bad  heart  ought  to  be  arguing  about  love 
at  first  sight  in  an  all  night  restaurant  at 
six  in  the  morning. 
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>UT  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  The  next  day — or  maybe,  to 
be  more  exact,  noon  of  the  same  day — 
I  woke  up  to  find  that  I  only  had  vision 
in  the  left  eye.  But  I  could  see  one 
thing  very  plainly.  I  could  see  that  I  was 
cured. 

But  of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
methods.  You  don't  have  to  take  that 
one. 

There  is  one  terrible  thing  about  being 
sick.  Some  people  get  along  with  their 
ailment — a  sense  of  shame.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  every  sort  of  illness  just 
comes  under  the  head  of  hard  luck.  I 
suppose  there  are  healthful  and  unhealth- 
ful  ways  of  living — but  lots  of  us  haven't 
a  great  deal  of  scope  in  choosing  the  way 
we  are  going  to  live.  And  not  one  of  us 
chose  his  fundamental  constitution.  If 
you  are  robust  by  nature  you  can  live 
very  unhealthfully  and  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
And  aside  from  that  there  comes  a  time 
in  every  man's  life  when  he  has  to  say, 
"This  thing  I  must  do.  I  have  got  to  do 
it.  Health  or  no  health  it  is  up  to  me." 
Even  in  times  of  peace  there  are  occa- 
sions when  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
march  right  out  and  charge  the  machine 
guns.  If  you  get  wounded  nobody  ought 
to  blame  you  .  .  .  least  of  all  yourself. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  letters 
which  made  me  want  to  see  the  person 
who  wrote,  face  to  face.     But  just  now 


i  Continued  from  page  17) 

I  am  thinking  of  a  particular  one.  The 
initials  don't  matter.  I  have  forgotten. 
It  was  from  a  man  in  a  hospital  and  he 
said  that  he  had  tuberculosis — and  then 
this  terrible  sense  of  shame  burst  out — 
he  said.  "Don't  worry — you  can't  catch 
it  from  this  letter."  I  wanted  to  go  to 
his  bed  and  slap  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
say,  "Don't  be  silly.  Don't  be  so  sensi- 
tive. Get  rid  of  that  notion  that  you  are 
a  public  menace.  You  are  sick,  just  as 
all  of  us  have  been  or  will  be  sometime 
or  another.  In  this  respect  we  certainly 
are  all  in  the  same  boat." 

And  why  should  there  be  this  squeam- 
ishness  about  tuberculosis?  Doctors  tell 
me  that  practically  everybody  encounters 
the  germ  at  one  time  or  another  and  it 
tosses  some  of  us  and  the  rest  of  us  toss 
it.    Tough  luck — good  luck.    There  is  no 
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MAKES  $100,000 

Broadcasting 

<A mazing  story  of  success  by  child 
broadcasters  who  are  moving  their 
parents  from  the  slums  to  stylish 
apartments  in  the  exclusive  sections 
of  the  city  will  be  told  by  Anne  Sioux 
Scar  berry  in  the 
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point  in  being  mysterious  or  ashamed 
about  it.  There  isn't  any  disease  which 
can  be  licked  by  saying  "shush!"  Any- 
how— what  are  a  few  germs  between 
friends. 

But  I  have  a  lot  of  letters  telling 
me  I  ought  not  to  wander  around  so. 
How  did  we  get  here?  I  mentioned 
Edison  and  his  questionnaire.  And  I  have 
some  questions  I  want  to  ask  those  bright 
boys  on  my  own  account.  I  am  in  need 
of  advice  again.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  do  about  cats?  And  after  my  Radio 
vacation  is  over  I  am  very  much  afraid 
I*will  have  to  ask.  'What  do  you  do 
about  kittens?"  And  there  is  an  even 
more    perplexing    problem    that    I    would 


like  to  put  up  to  the  young  scientists.  It 
goes  like  this.  'What  is  the  biological  ex- 
planation for  the  fact  that  when  a  stray 
cat  wanders  into  your  house  she  always 
turns  out  to  be  female  if  you  keep  her 
long  enough?" 

I  didn't  really  feel  morally  responsible 
for  Marion  the  first  time  she  meowed  her 
way  into  the  penthouse  apartment.  I  had 
never  seen  her  before.  There  was  no 
chance  of  her  taking  up  permanent  pos- 
session. Captain  Flagg.  the  Airedale,  will 
be  back  in  a  couple  of  months.  She 
couldn't  seem  to  grasp  that.  She  stayed 
on  and  on  and  finally  at  my  suggestion 
Miss  Whipple  offered  to  give  her  a  good 
home.  That  is  she  offered  to  take  Marion 
to  her  own  house.  They  started  off  in  the 
elevator  together  but  down  at  the  corner 
Marion  leaped  out  of  Miss  Whipple's 
arms  and  ran  into  a  family  hotel  and 
disappeared.  Miss  Whipple  tried  to  fol- 
low but  the  doorman  wouldn't  let  her 
go  through  all  the  corridors  of  the  hotel 
calling  out,  "Here.  Kitty!  Here.  Kitty." 
He  said  it  might  annoy  some  of  the 
guests.  Make  them  feel  self  conscious, 
I  suppose.  When  I  heard  about  what 
had  happened  I  took  it  very  calmly.  I 
said.  "Marion  has  chosen  her  two  hundred 
beds  with  private  bath  and  southern  ex- 
posure, let  her  lie  in  them."' 
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.ND  exactly  two  days  later 
she  came  back.  It  was  Marion  all  right. 
Even  in  a  big  city  like  New  York  there 
aren't  many  gray  cats  with  three  inches 
cut  off  the  tail  and  green  paint  on  the 
right  front  foot.  I  did  not  need  to  call  in 
any  council  of  medical  experts  to  make 
sure  that  I  had  the  right  cat.  But  I  will 
never  understand  how  she  did  it.  I  sup- 
pose she  spent  the  forty-eight  hours  look- 
ing for  the  right  address.  But  I  live  on 
the  tenth  floor  and  they  don't  let  stray 
cats  ride  up  in  the  elevator.  Not  without 
special  permission  anyway.  There's  a  back 
stair  but  she  would  have  to  reach  up  and 
turn  all  the  doorknobs.  They  are  a  little 
bit  high  for  her.  And  she  couldn't  possi- 
bly have  said  to  the  doorman.  "I  want 
Heywood  Broun's  apartment." 

I  don't  believe  she  even  knows  my  name 
and  certainly  she  doesn't  know  how  to 
pronounce  it.  But  she  seemed  to  sense 
that  I  might  use  her  for  material  in  a 
Radio  column.  In  her  cunning  and  feline 
mind  that  entitles  her  to  salmon  and  cream 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Just  one  mention 
on  the  Radio.  Maybe  she  has  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  what  people  get  paid 
for  working  on  sustaining  programs. 
Sometimes  there  are  six  kittens — all  fe- 
male in  time — and  not  so  much  time — 
that  makes  thirty-six  female  cats.  And 
then — well,  after  that  I  moved  out —  I 
don't  suppose  anybody  warlts  a  kitten:-' 
No!     Well,  good  night.  ju>t  the  same. 
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{Continued  from  page  9) 


find  it  up  to  their  expectations.  I  further 
told  them  that  I  considered  our  tour  a 
Radio  good-will  tour,  one  which  we  had 
chosen  in  preference  to  a  trip  to  Europe 
or  to  Hollywood  to  make  another  picture, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  our  Radio  friends  and  fans.  It 
had  done  just  that;  everywhere  we  went 
we  found  friendly  and  cordial  audiences. 
In  the  one  or  two  cases  where  I  had  a 
sense  of  vague  hostility  on  the  part  of  a 
few,  it  disappeared  before  the  evening 
was  half  over.  Psychologically  I  felt  it 
couldn't  be  otherwise. 
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'URING  the  fifty  minutes 
(it  usually  took  an  hour)  of  the  concert, 
parts  of  which  the  crowd  danced  to,  I  was 
either  singing  or  playing  the  saxophone  or 
clarinet;  even  on  the  hottest  of  nights  we 
all  worked  extremely  hard.  During  the 
concert  I  sang  over  thirty  son^s  and  had 
a  long  monologue  in  our  comedy  number, 
"It  Ain't  Gonna  Rain  No  Mo!"  At  the 
end  of  the  concert  on  the  warm  nights 
the  boys  were  wringing  wet,  and  we  had 
only  a  short  rest  after  the  concert,  and 
from  then  on  we  played  twenty  and 
tweny-five  minute  stretches  of  dance  mu- 
sic with  two  and  three  minutes  rest  be- 
tween. 

I  stayed  with  the  boys  until  the  end 
of  the  dance,  working  every  minute  to 
make  the  dance  a  success.  Every  fourth 
or  fifth  song  was  a  wild,  hot  number  for 
those  who  love  the  Hoosier  Hop,  or  for 
those  who  like  to  be  lost  in  an  ecstacy 
of  wild  dancing  for  the  moment.  The 
entire  fifteen  men  I  had  chosen  were  men 
who  enjoyed  working  and  who  threw 
themselves  into  every  evening's  work  with 
complete  abandon;  such  also  was  the  way 
I  worked,  and  the  reaction  upon  our 
audience  couldn't  help  but  be  felt.  A 
band  that  works  for  the  love  of  working, 
and  gives  plenty  of  what  they  are  pro- 
ducing and  gives  it  in  a  varied  style,  can- 
not help  but  please  the  audience. 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  dance  promoters 
who  engaged  us,  and  use  their  words  to 
express  what  I  cannot  say  personally. 
Every  dance  promoter  was  enthusiastic 
concerning  our  appearance  and  in  every 
case  asked  us  when  we  could  play  a  re- 
turn engagement;  that  is  very  unusual 
at  the  price  we  received.  Several  wanted 
to  play  us  a  few  weeks  after  our  first 
appearance,  but  I  preferred  to  wait  for  a 
year  or  two  years. 

The  prices  charged  varied  from  $1  to 
$3  per  person;  the  average  price  was  $2 


and  $2.50  per  person.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  ask  in  these  days  of  business 
depression  in  towns  where  the  mines  have 
been  closed  for  weeks,  where  factories 
have  been  shut  down  and  where  some 
families  are  actually  starving. 

The  fact  that  Radio  can  create  such  a 
tremendous  interest  is  shown  by  the  im- 
mense crowds  outside  the  dance  hall  as 
well  as  in.  In  every  place  there  were 
from  3,000  to  5,000  people  lined  up  along 
the  way  to  the  dance  hall,  or  surging 
around  it  in  the  hope  of  hearing  and 
seeing  for  nothing.  Many  of  these  were 
well-dressed  and  genteel  looking  people. 
The  answer  was  that  as  much  as  they 
wanted  to  be  inside  they  couldn't  afford 
it;  times  were  hard,  the  drought  was  in 
its  worst  stages  in  the  middle  of  our  tour, 
and  yet  the  terrific,  cordial  crowds  in- 
side showed  that  in  spite  of  all  the  de- 
pression whatever  could  be  done  was  done 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone. 


.N  MANY  cases  the  crowd 
outside  was  permitted  to  hear  and  see. 
The  dance  hall  promoter  realized  one 
thing — that  these  people  couldn't  afford 
to  be  inside,  or,  of  course,  they  would  be, 
because  the  only  thing  that  keeps  a  per- 
son on  the  outside  is  the  fact  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  be  inside.  That  is  common 
sense.  The  fact  that  he  is  there  on  the 
outside  shows  that  his  curiosity  is  great 
enough  or  he  wouldn't  be  there. 

It  made  me  very  happy  indeed  to  have 
hundreds  of  young,  burly  men,  some  in  a 
very  shame-faced,  eyes  downcast  attitude, 
approach  me  between  dances  and  after 
the  dance  and  ask  to  shake  hands,  saying 
that  they  had  changed  their  opinion. 
Whenever  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ask 
them,  I  generally  questioned  them  saying, 
"Why  did  you  form  an  opinion  before 
you  had  seen  me?  Why  be  so  unfair?" 
To  this  they  could  only  do  what  any  per- 
son could  do — shrug  their  shoulders  and 
admit  that  they  didn't  know.  Human  na- 
ture was  ever  thus,  and  will  always  be! 
People  will  form  opinions  before  they 
have  any  reasonable  right  to  do  so;  they 
will  form  it  from  write-ups,  from  pic- 
tures, and  from  stories  brought  by  word 
of  mouth.  Nothing  is  more  unfair,  yet 
nothing  is  more  a  fact;  that  is  human 
nature  in  its  stark  reality. 

I  feel  that  our  tour  did  more  good  than 
anything  else  could  have  done,  as  it 
brought  the  Connecticut  Yankees  and 
myself  very  close  to  those  who  knew  us 
only  through  our  Radio  work.     They  had 


learned  to  love  our  music  through  our 
Radio  work  or  they  never  would  have 
turned  out  to  see  us,  but  the  tour  per- 
mitted them  to  see  in  action  the  men  who 
had  brought  them  musical  happiness 
month  after  month;  it  enabled  them  to 
see  that  these  boys  and  I  were  just  as 
human,  just  as  regular  and  hard  working 
in  our  own  particular  way  as  they  were 
in  theirs. 

As  I  left  the  last  town  in  Pennsylvania 
and  turned  the  nose  of  my  big,  blue  car 
towards  New  York,  leaving  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  that  we  were  to  broad- 
cast from  the  Times  Square  Studios,  I 
realized  that  this  had  been  a  summer 
that  had  joined  Radio  and  actual  appear- 
ances in  a  perfect  unity.  The  7,000  miles 
which  were  clocked  on  my  speedometer 
had  been  7,000  miles  of  wonderful  re- 
laxation and  change  for  my  boys  and  my- 
self. After  a  year  and  a  half  of  an  eigh- 
teen-hour  schedule  which  had  kept  us 
from  the  sun,  being  indoors  in  the  the- 
atre from  twelve  noon  to  ten-thirty  at 
night,  and  in  the  Villa  Vallee  from  eleven 
until  three,  never  seeing  another  show, 
never  getting  out  into  the  sunshine,  the 
beaches,  the  golf  and  tennis  clubs,  we 
needed  such  a  change  as  this,  and  Radio 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  take  it,  and 
take  it  in  a  triumphant,  friend-making, 
sensational  tour. 

Everywhere  we  met  good-will,  friendli- 
ness, cordiality,  and  left  feeling  that  we 
had  helped  to  make  these  young  people 
and  old  people  happier  for  one  evening 
of  their  lives,  and  that  in  our  future 
broadcasts  there  would  be  a  better  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  those  who  were 
trying  to  bring  them,  through  the  ether, 
simple  dance  music  with  song. 


Turkey  Day  in  Studioland 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

Lombardo,  and  if  he  had  any,  they  were 
not  accessible.  For  when  he  was  shaken 
violently  to  rouse  him  from  the  proverbial 
doze  into  which  he  had  fallen  even  in  the 
face  of  such  an  appealing  discussion,  the 
■beloved  director  of  the  Panatella  synco- 
pators  simply  mumbled,  "Please  go  'way 
and  let  me  sleep." 

So  of  course  no  one  did.  They  just 
kept  right  on  loudly  cooking  that  theo- 
retically perfect  microphone  banquet  for 
turkey  day  until,  by  a  sad  misfortune, 
Phil  Cook,  the  Quaker  Man,  hove  into 
sight. 

"Phil,"  I  asked  him.  "What's  your  idea 
of  just  the  right  thing  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner?" 

"Well,"  said  that  multi-charactered  co- 
median in  voice  No.  6,  "you  take  a  double 
handful  of  Crackels — " 

And  so  ended  the  discussion  with  the 
large  crowd  rapidly  scattering  here  and 
there  and  hiding  behind  grand  pianos, 
drapes,  saxophones,  kettle  drums  and  bull 
fiddles. 
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Crooks  Don't  Like 
Ether 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

to  curtail  the  intimacy  between  the  youth 
and  the  criminal  which  is  fostered  in 
these  breeding  places  of  crime. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  expressed  the  en- 
tire problem  of  delinquency  when  he  said. 
"If  you  want  to  do  anything  that  is  per- 
manent for  the  average  man,  you  must 
begin  before  he  is  a  man.  The  chance 
for  success  lies  in  working  with  the  boy 
and  not  with  the  man." 

The  main  issue  before  the  American 
people  today  is  neither  political  nor  eco- 
nomic— it  is  the  education  of  youth. 

The  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Crime 
Prevention  of  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment have  shown  what  remarkable 
results  can  be  obtained  by  trained  workers 
who  gain  the  confidence  and  the  respect 
of  delinquent  boys  and  girls.  The  first 
six  months'  report  of  the  Bureau  has  some 
splendid  illustrations  of  this  point.  Chil- 
dren who  showed  anti-social  tendencies, 
frequently  due  to  home  conditions,  were 
induced  to  frequent  recreational  clubs 
where  they  played  healthy  games  and 
learned  to  accomplish  useful  things.  Dif- 
ficult family  situations  were  harmoniously 
adjusted,  thereby  making  the  home  life  of 
the   possible   delinquent   more   attractive. 

The  great  influence  of  this  new  arm  of 
police  service  will  not  be  felt  immediately. 
We  are  planning  for  the  years  to  come. 
We  are  most  hopeful  that  by  directing 
the  mental  traffic  of  the  young  mind  in 
the  right  direction  we  will  lessen  the 
spiritual  injury  and  death  that  devastate 
the  ranks  of  our  children.  Thanks  to 
Radio  the  awakening  of  a  national  desire 
for  crime  prevention  is  beginning  to  be 
felt.  We  all  admit  the  wisdom  of  the 
maxim,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  The  ether  waves  have 
started  carrying  a  campaign  of  education 
which  will  promote  the  security,  the 
safety  and  the  happiness  of  every  honest 
citizen.  Such  publicity  means  some- 
thing else  to  the  criminal.  He  shrinks 
from  it ' 
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HEN  television  comes 
into  its  own  the  ether  waves  will  be  able 
to  broadcast  pictures  of  wanted  criminals. 
He  thrives  best  in  ignorance  and  darkness. 
But  we  will  give  him  plenty  of  ether;  not 
the  kind  that  comes  out  of  a  can,  but  the 
ether  which  carries  a  much  bigger  kick. 
Radio  waves.  Crooks  don't  like  that 
brand  of  ether. 


Lessons  In   Loveliness 

(Continued   from   page  84) 

appearance  and  enhance  her  best   points. 

A    guide   to    make-up — Powder   always 

looks  deeper  or  darker  in  the  box  than 

it  does  on  the  skin.     It  is  not   advisable 


to  select  powder  or  rouge  or  lipstick  be- 
cause you  like  the  color  in  the  package 
It  will  look  much  different  on  the  skin. 
To  be  most  effective,  powder  should  al- 
ways be  chosen  a  shade  deeper  or  darker 
than  the  tone  of  the  skin.  A  lighter 
powder  shows  up  on  the  skin,  a  powder 
deeper  than  the  skin  gives  it  a  translucent 
appearance. 

Neither  is  it  advisable  to  select  powder 
designated  "For  Blonde"  or  "For  Bru- 
nette". Not  all  blondes  are  fair-skinned. 
nor  all  brunettes  dark-complexioned.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  at  least  two  different 
shades  of  powder — a  deeper,  creamier 
shade  for  daytime  wear,  and  a  shade  for 
evening  that  will  give  the  skin  a  fairer, 
whiter  effect  under  electric  lights.  A  good 
evening  lavender  will  give  an  alluring 
fairness  to  everyone  except  the  Spanish 
brunette  with  deep  olive  complexion — 
and  this  is  the  type  that  should  never 
strive  for  whiteness.  A  deep  naturally 
olive  complexion  has  fascination. 
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.HE  present  fashion  of 
"creamy"  powders  is  flattering  to  nearly 
every  tone  of  complexion  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. If  you  have  brown  hair  you  may 
wear  a  deep  rachel  to  advantage,  but  a 
light  rachel  will  look  even  better. 

Rachel  is  associated  in  our  minds  as 
something  for  brunettes,  but  many  a 
light-complexioned  woman  can  enhance 
the  attraction  of  her  skin  by  a  deep 
rachel,  especially  if  she  has  brown  eyes. 
If  she  has  gray  or  blue  eyes  a  light  ra- 
chel for  daytime  and  a  pinkish  naturelle 
or  lavender  for  evening  are  more  suitable. 

Rouge  and  Lipstick — The  shade  of 
rouge  and  lipstick  should  always  be  a 
perfect  match.  Too  often  we  see  orange 
cheeks  and  red  lips  or  vice  versa.  Rouge 
in  cream  form  has  many  advantages  over 
dry  rouge.  It  looks  more  natural,  if 
properly  selected  and  softly  blended  in, 
and  stays  on  for  hours  without  the  neces- 
sity of  renewing  it.  I  consider  a  good 
cream  rouge  much  better  for  the  skin 
than  dry  rouge. 

Eye  Shadow  and  Mascara — Eye-shadow 
is  growing  in  favor,  but  the  difficulty 
about  it  for  evening  is  this:  With  so 
many  various  colored  lights  being  used  in 
theatres,  restaurants  and  night  clubs,  one 
never  knows  what  the  lighting  effects  will 
do  to  the  make-up,  so  it  is  best  to  stick 
to  the  deep  blue  or  light  green  shade.     A 


Big  Money  for  Radio  Entertainers 

If  you  can  play  an  instrument,  sin^,  lt  recite,  learn  al 
opportunities  to  get  into  Radio  Broadcasting  ,.s  an  Entertainer. 
If  you  have  a  voice  "with  a  personality*'  there  ate  also  big  op- 
portunities as  Radio  Announcers.    Out  O  "Radii 
Entertaining"  tells  all  about  the  opportunities  tor  those  whl 
have  talent,  and  how  to  caah  in  on  it     '                istpaid. 
Those  purchasing  "Radio  Entertaining"  ar.J  who  desire  to  apply 
fop  .in  auditioni  may  he  listed  with  oui  Bureau,  and  we  will  ad* 
vise  your  nearest  Broadcasting  Stations.   Ni  fee  for  this 
The  "Listing  Questionnaire*1  will  he  mailed  with  youi  o 
"R.uho  Entertaining." 

Send   Sj   today    to    NATIONAL   RADIO    BUREAU, 
Dcpt.  C,  P.  O.  Box  jji,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


tiny  bit  of  cream  rouge  blended  into  the 
upper  eyelid  will  make  the  eyes  lock 
larger,  but  it  must  be  very  delicately  ap- 
plied, else  the  eyes  may  look  inflamed. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  the  eyebrows 
are  no  longer  being  plucked  into  the  ex- 
tremely fine  pencil  line,  but  if  they  are 
scraggly  or  too  heavy  it  is  desirable  to 
shape  them  or  thin  them  out.  Heavy 
"beading"  of  the  eye-lashes,  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  make-up  for  the  eyes,  is  never 
in  best  of  taste  for  daytime,  except  where 
the  lashes  and  brows  are  too  light.  Then, 
a  good  cosmetique  and  eyebrow  pencil 
are  desirable  to  bring  out  the  depth  and 
expression  of  the  eyes. 
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.0  ADVISE  each  of  you 
on  your  own  color  combinations.  I  will 
have  to  know — 

1.  The  color  of  your  hair  (if  it  has 
grey  in  it.  please  say  soi. 

2.  The  tone  of  you  complexion — fair, 
creamy  or  olive.  Does  it  still  retain 
some  summer  tan? 

3.  Your  age  (approximately). 

4.  Is  your  skin  included  to  be  dry  or 
oily? 

5.  The  color  of  your  eyes. 

Please  mention  the  Radio  Digest  in 
your  letter — the  Editor's  note  tells  how- 
to  address  me. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates  are  twenty  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  Name  and  address  are  counted. 
Two  initials  count  one  word.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  Minimum  of  ten  words. 
Objectionable  and  misleading  advertisements 
not  accepted. 

Business  Opportunities 

Screw-Holding  Screw  Drivers!    Remove,  insert 

screws  from  inaccessible  places!  Factories, 
garages,  electricians,  mechanics,  auto,  radio 
owners  buy  on  sight!  Exclusive  territory. 
Free  Trial!  Manufacturer.  1710  Winthrop 
Bldg..   Boston. 


Song  Writers 


SO.NGWRITERS-POEMS-MELODIES— Oppor- 
tunity. Tommie  Malie,  RD  4215  North  Avenue. 
Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS — Advance  royalty  pavmenvs, 
new  talking  picture  song  requiremems.  etc.. 
fully  explained  in  our  free  instructive  booklet. 
Write  today.  Song  poems  examined  free. 
Newcomer  Associates.  1674-P  Broadway.  Now 
York. 

For  Boys  and  Girls 


Earn  Christmas  Money 

Write  lor  50  Sets  St.  Nicholas  Se.iN.  Sell  for 
10c  set.  When  sold  return  $:u>0  and  keep  12.00. 
St.   Nicholas   Seal  Co..   Dcpt.    8,    Brooklyn,   V    v 

Station  Stamps 


Throe  Radio  Station  Stamps.  No  two  alike. 
10c.  Chas.  A.  Phlldlus.  510  East  130tb  St  . 
New   York.   NY. 


Miscellaneous 


"(JET-ACQUAINTED    LETTER     (HIV  -For 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  crip- 

tlons  (FREE).  Send  for  one    American  Friend- 
ship Society.     Box  100-R.     Detroit.  Michigan. 
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Mystery  Announcer  Wins 

(Continued  from  page  115) 

at  every  public  appearance.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  part  of  the  charm  exists  in 
maintaining  that  identity  as  a  mystery. 
His  voice  is,  however,  his  most  potent 
asset.  It  is  a  voice  that  registers  a  strong 
and  virile  personality,  infectious  with  a 
twinkle  of  humor  but  withal  possessed 
of  a  certain  integrity  of  character  and  dig- 
nity appealing  to  the  imaginative  feminine 
listener. 


R, 


.ADIO  was  his  first  love. 
It  began  with  his  school  days  when  he 
slipped  away  from  the  tedium  of  class- 
rooms at  Johnston,  N.  J.,  to  delve  into 
the  intriguing  business  of  putting  coils 
and  batteries  together  to  produce  a  far- 
flung  sound  or  gather  in  a  sound  that  other 
hands  directed  from  far  away  at  sea  or  in 
distant  lands.  It  fascinated  and  gripped 
him — those  strange  signals  trickling  down 
out  of  the  sky  to  tell  of  things  that  were 
mysterious  and  far  away.  And  finally 
he  too  could  throw  back  his  own  thoughts 
across  the  great  spaces.  There  was  no 
idea  of  using  his  voice  in  those  days — 
everything  was  in  dots  and  dashes. 

Eventually  the  ships  claimed  him.  A 
wireless  operator  with  power  to  span  the 
seas  from  ship  to  ship  and  ship  to  land — 
then  the  War.  Secretary  Josephus  Dan- 
iels sent  him  a  special  letter  of  commenda- 
tion for  bravery  manifested  in  sticking  to 
his  key  while  in  very  imminent  peril. 
After  the  war  he  gravitated  into  broad- 
casting, first  as  a  combination  announcer- 
operator,  and  now  as  the  national  cham- 
pion Diamond  Meritum  Award  winner. 


The  Happiest  Years 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

gagements  and  her  children  were  taking 
more  of  her  time.  Her  husband  died  a 
few  years  later,  leaving  her  with  five  small 
children  and  hardly  any  money.  The 
days  were  dark  ones  for  her  and  time  and 
again  she  and  her  children  experienced 
hunger.  Just  when  the  singer  was  in  de- 
spair, she  was  asked  to  sing  at  a  benefit  per- 
formance in  Berlin.  For  that  appearance 
she  was  given  thirty  marks  and  the  news- 
paper critics  awoke  to  find  that  they  had 
discovered  a  voice  which  they  were  sure 
was  destined  to  become  great.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  real  climax  of  her  life  which 
led  to  her  broad  philosophy  of  today. 

From  that  time  on  her  path  became 
smoother.  She  was  asked  to  sing  at  the 
Hamburg  Opera  and  then  invited  to  be- 
come first  contralto  of  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera,  the  goal  of  every  singer  in  Ger- 
many and  one  of  the  most  famous  opera 
houses  in  the  world. 


Wh 


HEN  she  sang  Wagner 
at  Bayreuth  Maurice  Grau,  then  im- 
presario of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York,  asked  her  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. Two  years  later,  in  1899,  she  came 
to  this  country  and  the  American  public 
took  Schumann-Heink,  artist,  mother  and 
woman,  straight  to  its  heart.  And  after 
more  than  a  half  century  of  song,  her 
golden  voice  still  thrills  its  listeners. 
Friendly,  unaffected  and  unspoiled,  she 
remains  the  idol  of  her  vast  audience  of 
music  lovers.  Now  that  the  calm,  peace- 
ful days  have  come  after  a  busy  life,  she 
finds  her  "happiest  years." 


STATEMENT  OF  THE   OWNERSHIP,   MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 
of  RADIO  DIGEST,  published  monthly  at  333  North 
Michigan     Avenue,     Chicago,     Illinois,     October,    1930. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Raymond  Bill, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  RADIO  DIGEST 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher— RADIO  DIGEST  PUBLISHING  CORP.. 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Editor — Raymond 
Bill,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Managing 
Editor — Harold  P.  Brown,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York;  Business  Manager — Lee  Robinson,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  ■ 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a 
firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,  must  be  given.)  Edward  Lyman  Bill,  Inc., 
Raymond  Bill,  Edward  Lyman  Bill,  C  L.  Bill,  Randolph 
Brown.  J.  B.  Spillane,  B.  Titman,  and  Charles  R.  Tighe 
all  of  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  thename  of  . 
the  person  or  corporation  for  which  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  th:s  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 

preceding    the    date    shown    above    is (This 

information    is   required   from   daily   publications   only.) 
Raymond  Bill,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of 
September  1930,  Harry  Hoag,  Notary  Public,  County 
Clerk's  No.  245,  N.  Y.  County  Register's  No.  11177. 
Term  expires  March  30,  1931.     [seal  1 


Vote  For  Your  Favorite  Station  in  New  Radio  Digest  Popularity  Contest. 

See  page  5  for  Story  .  .  .  Here  are  Rules  and  Conditions 


1.  The  contest  started  with  the  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  for  October.  1930. 
and  ends  at  midnight,  April  20,  1931. 
All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must  bear  the 
postmark  on  or  before  midnight.  April  20. 
1931. 

2.  Balloting  by  means  of  coupons  ap- 
pearing in  each  monthly  issue  of  RADIO 
DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots  issued 
only  when  requested  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceipt of  paid-in  advance  mail  subscrip- 
tions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when  received 
direct  and  not  through  subscription 
agencies  according  to  the  schedule  given 
in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will  be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  six  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  seven  consecutively  num- 
bered coupons,  a  bonus  of  seventy-five 
votes  will  be  allowed. 


4.     Special   ballots   will   be   issued   only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt  of 
paid    in    advance    mail    subscriptions,    old 
or   new,    to   the    RADIO    DIGEST    when 
received     direct     and     not    through     sub- 
scription   agencies    according   to    the   fol- 
lowing voting  schedule: 
1-year  paid  in  ad- 
vance  mail   sub- 
scription direct . .  $4.00         150  votes 
2-year;  two  1-year 
paid   in  advance 
mail        subscrip- 
tions direct 8.00        325  votes 

3-year;  three  1- 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2-year  paid  in 
advancemailsub- 

scriptions  direct .  12.00  500  votes 
4-year  ;f  our  1 -year; 
two  2-year;  one 3- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct .  16.00  750  votes 
5-year;  five  1-year; 
one  2-year,  and 
one  3-year;  two  2- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  one  4-year 
and  one  1-year; 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscrip- 
tions direct 20.00     1,000  votes 

10-year; ten  1-year; 
five  2-year;  three 
3-year  and  one  1- 
year;  two  4- year 


and  one  2  or  two 
1-year;  two  5- 
year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct.    40.00     2,500  votes 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  48 
districts,  comprised  of  the  48  states  of  the 
Union. 

6.  The  station  located  within  the  bor- 
ders of  each  State  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  the  same  State  will  be  declared  the 
Champion  Station  of  that  State,  and  will  be 
awarded  a  medal  and  scroll  inscribed  to 
that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  second  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  third  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  of  the 
prizes  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
test Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be  final. 
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The  Poet's  Friend 

{Continued  from  page  24) 

Mount  Parnassus  and  chatting  there  with 
Keats. 

Here  he  formed  the  enduring  friendship 
of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Swinburne  and 
Rossetti  who  were  his  constant  compan- 
ions. These  poets  lived  again  for  Mase- 
field  in  his  garret  and  poured  out  their 
rich  songs  to  him. 

Then  he  began  with  his  own  dabblings 
in  verse.  Some  of  these  hint  at  the 
genius  which  was  to  be  and  most  of  these 
early  beginnings  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  friends  in  Yonkers. 

Although  Mr.  Masefield's  thoughts 
circle  sea  and  land,  he  has  a  memory  for 
little  things.  When  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  a  few  years  ago  for  a  lec- 
ture tour,  he  went  to  the  home  of  some 
old  friends.  They  fell  to  reminiscing. 
They  talked  about  their  wedding  and 
Masefield  even  remembered  the  guests 
who  had  attended  and  what  presents  they 
had  given.  There  was  the  old  icebox 
which  he  himself  had  bought  as  a  gift. 
When  Mr.  Masefield  returned  to  Eng- 
land, he  arranged  for  another  icebox  to 
be  sent  to  his  friend  on  the  wedding  an- 
niversary. 

Although  the  old  icebox  might  make 
a  very  attractive  addition  to  Henry  Ford's 
museum  or  provide  a  fascinating  bit  for 
collectors  of  valuable  furniture,  Billy 
Booth  intends  to  hold  on  to  these  two 
iceboxes. 

For  a  famous  poet,  there  is  very  little 
biographical  material,  but  Masefield  has 
probably  said  with  his  fellow  writers 
that  those  who  would  seek  him  must  find 
him  in  his  works. 

In  olden  times  the  bards  would  sing 
their  rhymes  on  the  streets  and  the  more 
fortunate  would  find  their  way  into  courts 
and  palaces. 

In  modern  times  the  only  tunes  we 
hear  on  the  street  are  the  warm  whistle  of 
the  peanut  wagon,  the  rumblings  of  trains, 
the  whizz  of  aeroplanes  and  the  beckon- 
ing call  of  the  steamboat. 


JO  AMONG  the  multitudi- 
nous voices  of  machines,  our  poets  have  re- 
treated into  the  covers  of  books  and  from 
the  influential  platform  of  the  printed 
page  have  given  utterance  to  their  deep- 
est emotions. 

But  Radio,  as  Mr.  Masefield  points 
out,  may  bring  poets  back  into  their  own. 
The  wave  length  will  silently  carry  the 
songs  of  poets  through  hum  and  buzz 
of  modern  life  into  the  homes  of  those 
who  love  the  song  of  poetry. 


GET    ACQUAINTED! 

LETTER  CLUB— For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Big 
list  of  descriptions  (FREE).  Send  for  one. 
American  Friendship  Society.  Box  100-B.  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Bernadine  Hayes 

{Continued  from  page  49) 

"Any  woman  can  be  beautiful  if  she 
takes  time,"  was  the  encouraging  reply. 
"A  charming  woman  is  much  more  attrac- 
tive than  a  beautiful  woman.  The  longer 
you  know  a  charming  woman,  the  deeper 
does  she  grow  in  your  affections." 

'Are  you  financially  independent?" 

"Yes,  I  am,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
it.  I  used  to  work  in  the  lace  department 
of  a  large  store  during  my  vacations  when 
I  went  to  high  school,  and  very  rich  ladies 
would  come  in  with  their  maids,  and  I 
would  often  wonder  if  I  would  ever  be 
like  them.  I  have  always  loved  beautiful 
things  and  I  love  to  go  out  to  theatres 
and  parties." 

Her  ideal  man?  He  does  not  have  to 
be  good-looking.  But  he  must  be  intelli- 
gent and  must  know  how  to  earn  a  living. 

"I  want  to  marry  someone  upon  whom 
I  can  thoroughly  depend.  I  don't  believe 
that  any  woman  should  dominate  the 
marriage  situation.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  have 
one  or  two  children  and  send  them  to  nice 
schools. 

"But  there  is  nothing  like  a  large  fam- 
ily at  Christmas  time,  with  everyone 
gathered  at  home." 

The  career  of  Bernadine  Hayes,  Queen 
of  the  Air,  began  in  humble  surroundings. 
She  started  singing  in  St.  Louis  and  con- 
fined her  activities  to  private  parties  and 
in  the  homes  of  her  friends. 


T, 


HEN  came  her  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  at  Loew's  State  Theatre 
in  St.  Louis.  The  engagement  of  one  of 
the  singers,  around  whom  an  act  was 
built,  had  to  be  cancelled.  Another  singer 
was  engaged  to  do  the  number,  but  when 
she  arrived  at  the  rehearsal  she  couldn't 
carry  on  with  the  song. 

Eager  to  try  the  part,  she  pleaded  with 
the  manager  to  let  her  take  it.  He  looked 
at  her  in  surprise.  Who  was  this  young 
girl  who  even  dared  to  presume  that  she 
could  sing  before  the  footlights?  But  she 
was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  the  manager, 
after  all,  had  to  get  someone  to  fill  the 
bill.  Her  success  amazed  even  the  man- 
ager if  managers  can  be  amazed.  And  a 
contract  was  offered  her  for  a  tour  of 
the  West. 

A  short  time  after  the  completion  of 
the  tour  Miss  Hayes  appeared  at  an  ex- 
hibition,  and   as    events   would   have   it, 


Low  Power  Transmitter  adaptable  for  phone  or  code. 

With  plug-in  coils $14.75 

Auto  Radio— Uses  2-224. 2  227  tubas  and  I-24S  Power  tube, 
Single  dial,  tremendous  volume.  Compact.  Fit.-*  .my  car. 
We  guarantee  this  set  to  perform  better  than  sets  sell- 
ing up  to  $1.60 JO .00 

B   Eliminator,    Bone   Dry   with   2K0  tube,    IHO   rolls,    will 

operate  up  to  ten  tube  set.  fully  guaranteed  8.75 

AC— A  B  C  Power  Packs 8.7fi 

Tubes:  UX  type.  30-day  replacement  guarantee,  No  2io.  $2.25, 

No.  ISO,  $2.36;  No.  Ml.  $1.85;  No.  24S.  $1.25;  No.  224.  $1.25. 

No.  227.  76c;  No.  22o.  65o;  No.  171.  76c. 

CHAS.   BOODWIN  CO. 

4240  Lincoln  Are  Dept,  L-19  Chicago 


George  Junkin,  Manager  of  KMOX,  St. 
Louis,  invited  her  to  broadcast  from  his 
station,  and  soon  after  that  she  was  signed 
up  as  a  staff  artist. 

Recognition  after  recognition  came.  An 
official  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, hearing  her  over  KMOX,  suggested 
that  she  go  to  Chicago  and  broadcast 
from  WBBM  and  since  that  time  she  has 
been  one  of  the  features  on  CBS  and  on 
local  programs. 

Miss  Hayes  is  known  as  one  of  the  best 
blues  singers  in  the  country.  But  "pop- 
ular" music  is  not  her  only  interest  in 
life.  She  loves  operas  and  concerts  and 
has  been  studying  under  Albert  Rappa- 
port  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera. 

The  midnight  hour  has  sounded  and 
Cinderella  has  not  departed.  The  Fairy 
Godmother  is  evidently  pleased  with  the 
way  she  has  carried  her  part — and  the 
Prince  of  a  Wealthy  Kingdom  will  soon 
be  coming. 
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Good  Diction 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

minded  is  generally  recognized.  We  hear 
a  speaker  without  seeing  him.  When  a 
speaker  is  only  a  voice,  he  must  needs 
send  forth  a  good  voice.  The  Radio  has 
not  only  added  to  the  value  of  a  pleasing 
method  of  utterance,  it  has  increased  the 
handicap  which  a  harsh  unlovely  voice 
and  incorrect  use  of  words  impose." 


T* 


.  HE  voice  of  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  musical,  quietly  authoritative, 
without  one  blundering  note  or  displeas- 
ing tone  is  a  lesson  in  cultivated  speech 
of  enormous  potency,  for  it  reaches  mil- 
lions of  listeners  who  have  been  made 
speech  conscious  by  the  Radio. 

"It  was  in  recognition  of  the  growing 
importance  of  the  regular  paid  announcers 
of  the  five  hundred  stations  in  America 
as  teachers  of  good  diction,  that  I  advo- 
cated to  the  American  Academy  directors 
the  establishment  of  a  medal  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  announcer  whose  articulation, 
pronunciation,  tone  quality  and  general 
quality  seemed   most  worthy  of  award." 

Miss  Perkins  claims  that  the  chief 
function  of  Radio  is  to  serve  the  public, 
first,  by  broadcasting  news;  second,  by 
providing  entertainment;  third,  by  dis- 
cussing educational  topics;  and  fourth,  by 
promulgating  good  cheer. 

Who  is  more  in  need  of  this  wonderful 
service  than  the  busy  housewife  for  whom 
Radio  serves  as  her  only  contact  with  the 
teeming  world  outside? 

Miss  Perkins'  broadcasts,  built  upon 
these  principles,  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  woman  at  home,  to  whose 
rescue  she  comes  in  more  than  one  way. 

Those  who  have  found  it  impossible  to 
do  very  much  window  shopping  can  al- 
ways receive  guidance  from  Miss  Perkins 
who  presides  over  her  program  as  a 
charming  hostess,  never  forgetting  the 
elements  of  service,  entertainment  and 
good  cheer. 

Miss  Perkins  stimulates  interest  in  her 
program  by  discussing  current  events  of 
general  interest  and  by  inviting  prominent 
persons  from  time  to  time  to  tell  about 
their  own  fields  of  activity.  Among  these 
guests  have  been  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson, 
sister  of  former  President  Roosevelt,  who 
told  about  the  boyhood  of  her  distin- 
guished brother.  Mrs.  Frank  Shuler, 
President  of  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  outlined  the  scope  and 
activities  of  this  organization.  Among 
those  who  have  contributed  a  rendition 
of  modern  poetry  have  been  Leonore 
Speyer,  Edwin  Markham,  and  Arthur 
Guiterman. 

With  representation  from  such  a  va- 
riety of  activities,  it  can  be  seen  why  the 
interest  of  the  busy  woman  at  home  is 
maintained  in  these  morning  programs. 

Miss  Perkins  is  very  enthusiastic  about 


her  work.  The  National  Association  for 
American  Speech  of  which  Miss  Perkins 
is  President,  attracts  professionals  as  well 
as  those  who  are  interested  in  good  dic- 
tion for  the  sake  of  culture.  Here  at 
the  Association,  day  and  evening  courses 
are  conducted  for  voice  training,  vocabu- 
lary building,  poise,  effective  personality 
and  artistic  interpretation. 

"The  purpose  of  speech  training  is  to 
develop  the  use  of  the  voice  as  an  in- 
strument of  expression,"  concluded  Miss 
Perkins.  "This  is  just  as  essential  in 
daily  life  as  it  is  over  the  Radio,  but 
Radio  emphasizes  the  need." 

Miss  Perkins  enjoys  her  Radio  work 
because  it  brings  her  in  contact  with  in- 
dividuals from  every  walk  of  life  and 
because  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  sub- 
jects of  voice,  diction  and  personal  ex- 
pression in  which  she  has  always  been 
so  interested." 


Radiographs 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

ments  for  twenty-two  publishers  and 
writes  all  the  continuity  for  the  Breen  and 
de  Rose  programs.  She  admits  to  a  weak- 
ness for  fan  mail.  She  gets  a  voluminous 
amount  but  she  reads  and  answers  it  all 
herself.  She  has  a  pair  of  white  snails 
for  pets.  She  had  had  them  for  years  and 
herself.  She  has  had  them  for  years  and 
has  never  been  quite  sure  why  she  keeps 
them.    But  she  does. 

Peter  de  Rose 


N. 


EXT  the  man.  Slender, 
dark,  small  moustache,  bending  over  the 
piano  and  gazing  up  at  the  other  member 
of  the  team  with  large  romantic  eyes.  He 
is  Peter  de  Rose,  who  has  been  picking 
out  tunes  by  ear  on  the  piano  since  he 
was  twelve  years  old  and  now  is  half  of 
the  team  of  Breen  and  de  Rose,  the  hus- 
band of  the  other  half  (I  will  not  make 
puns) ;  and  the  composer  of  a  long  string 
of  popular  ballads. 

Many  of  these  ballads  are  dedicated 
to  his  wife.  Theirs  is  probably  the  most 
famous  Radio  romance  on  record.  When 
they  first  began  playing  together  hundreds 
of  persons  wrote  in  to  say  they  were  sure 
they  were  married  by  the  way  they  sang 
love  songs  over  the  air.  Hundreds  of 
others  wrote  to  say  they  were  sure  they 
weren't  married — for  the  same  reason! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  weren't  at  that 
time  but  later  they  announced  their  en- 
gagement over  the  air.  Congratulations 
poured  in  by  the  thousands  and  they  were 
married  by  a  minister  whose  acquaintance 
they  had  made  through  a  fan  letter  he 
had  written. 

They  are  still  singing  their  love  songs 
in  the  same  way — whatever  that  may 
prove — and  Peter's  latest  ballad,  dedi- 
cated to  his  wife,  is  "When  Your  Hair 
Has  Turned  To  Silver  I  Will  Love  You 
Just   The   Same".      But   even   under  the 


brilliant  lights  of  the  studio  that  "day 
looked  a  long,  long  way  off. 

Like  his  wife,  Peter  is  of  Italian  des- 
cent and  was  also  born  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  natural 
musicians.  Peter,  himself,  never  had  a 
lesson  in  his  life  and  doesn't  read  music, 
but  he  has  been  playing  the  piano  by  ear 
ever  since  he  was  big  enough  to  reach  the 
keyboard.  In  addition  he  also  sings  and 
plays  the  guitar,  and  just  recently  May 
has  taught  him  to  play  the  ukulele.  The 
first  time  he  played  it  over  the  air  it  kept 
them  busy  for  a  week  assuring  their 
friends  that  it  really  was  Peter  and  not 
May.    "And  that,"  Peter  says,  "is  praise." 

He  has  been  composing  popular  songs 
for  years,  but  one  of  his  earliest  still 
remains  his  greatest  hit  and  they  still  have 
more  requests  for  it  than  any  other  num- 
ber. It  is  "Muddy  Water"  and  it  looked 
at  first  as  if  it  had  been  born  under  an 
unlucky  star.  It  was  written  just  before 
the  big  Mississippi  flood  of  a  few  years 
ago  and  for  a  long  time  its  sale  was 
banned  throughout  all  that  region.  In 
time,  however,  the  flood  went  down,  but 
"Muddy  Water"  went  on  and  is  still  pay- 
ing Peter  royalties.  Among  his  other 
popular  successes  are  "Havin'  My  Ups 
And  Downs,"  "Down  Among  The  Sugar 
Cane,"  and  "I  Still  Remember." 

The  de  Roses  live  in  New  York  City 
on  West  Seventy-third  Street,  where 
Peter  does  his  composing  in  an  apart- 
ment overflowing  with  china  and  pottery 
animals  for  which  they  both,  for  some 
unexplainable  reason,  have  a  weakness. 


Washington  Talks  to 
the  Nation 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

ever  delivered  over  the  air  were  made  by 
Senators  Harrison  and  Johnson  recently 
from  Columbia  studios  in  Washington. 

The  fiery  Mississippian  apparently 
missed  an  enthusiastic  audience  not  at  all 
when  he  delivered  a  denunciation  of  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill.  He  shook  his 
finger  menacingly  at  the  timid  looking 
mike  as  he  assailed  the  administration 
measure,  and  assumed  the  fighting  pose 
so  familiar  to  Senate  galleries.  Senator 
Watson  of  Indiana,  who  also  spoke  over 
Columbia  on  this  bill,  was  equally  at  home 
as  he  voiced  approval  of  the  measure. 

Senator  Johnson  withered  the  mike 
with  a  glance  as  he  began  his  assault  on 
the  London  treaty.  He  soon  warmed  up 
and  pitched  into  the  task  with  all  his 
familiar  ardor.  His  speech  was  widely 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  best  he  has  made. 

Probably  the  day  is  not  yet  at  hand 
when  the  little  iron  box  will  displace  the 
rostrum.  But  certainly  the  day  will  come 
when  no  one  can  be  considered  much  of  a 
public  speaker  unless  he  can  thrill  invis- 
ible audiences  via  the  Radio. 
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Why  Look  Like 
a  Wife? 

(Continued  from  page  91) 

to  "pick  on"  their  children  than  to  serve 
them  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Another  disaster  that  follows  these 
women  is  loss  of  the  play  spirit.  Nerve 
specialists  agree  that  the  death  of  the  play 
spirit  is  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  mat- 
rimonial unhappiness.  Women,  more  than 
men,  have  a  tendency  to  lose  all  sense  of 
their  identity  after  they  are  married.  Of 
course  "Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  but 
life  is  fun,  too,  and  it's  a  mistake  for  any 
woman  to  lose  sight  of  that. 


I 


.N  REPLYING  to  neglected 
wives  who  write  me,  I  suggest  that  they 
iry  to  interest  themselves  in  amusements 
which  will  take  them  away  from  the  mon- 
otony of  household  tasks.  I  advise  them 
to  cultivate  some  simple  hobby.  And  I 
emphasize  the  advisability  of  going  to 
places  of  amusement  with  their  husbands 
and  children.  A  month  or  so  ago.  I  read  a 
prize  winning  article  by  a  woman  who  told 
how  she  kept  her  husband  and  children 
happy.  She  said  that  no  matter  how  tired 
she  was,  she  was  always  ready  to  go  to 
shows  and  picnics  and  parties  with  her 
husband  and  children.  When  I  read  that 
I  wasn't  surprised  that  she  was  a  success- 
ful wife.  I'm  quite  sure  this  woman  didn't 
look  like  a  breakfast-table  wife! 

How  to  be  lovelier — any  woman  can — 
simply  by  cultivating  the  habit  of  never 
looking  unattractive  even  to  herself.  Yes, 
any  woman  can  be  attractive  if  she  is  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price — and  the  price  is  not 
high.  It  calls  for  a  little  intelligence  and 
character  enough  to  care  for  one's  self 
faithfully  and  systematically. 

Even  the  most  unattractive  woman  need 
not  be  discouraged.  For  the  most  im- 
portant answer  to  any  beauty  problem  is 
—begin  now  to  correct  the  things  which 
are  wrong  and  keep  up  the  treatments 
every  day  thereafter.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
habit.  And  it's  just  as  easy  to  form  good 
habits  as  bad  ones.  Good  habits  include 
regular  periods  of  relaxation,  exercise, 
proper  diet,  care  of  the  skin,  and  mental 
discipline.  By  mental  discipline  I  refer 
especially  to  the  elimination  of  worry, 
fussing,  and  nagging.  These  things  ruin 
the  disposition  and  not  only  that,  they 
cause  the  glands  to  manufacture  poisonous 
toxins  instead  of  healthy  fluids.  Then 
the  skin  shows  a  yellow  tinge,  lines  ap- 
pear, and  the  complexion  grows  dull  and 
lifeless.  And  before  women  know  what 
is  happening,  they  have  become  breakfast- 
table  wives. 

But  any  woman  can  be  beautiful.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  will  power.  The 
loveliest  woman  you  have  even  seen  is 
probably  the  woman  who  has  character 
enough  to  care  for  herself  properly  and 
consistently.  Any  woman  can  develop 
character — so  why  look  like  a  wife? 


The  Flying  Announcer 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

Less  than  a  week  later,  Brown  an- 
nounced the  race  on  the  Ohio  river  be- 
tween the  Tom  Greene  and  the  Betsy 
Anne,  river  packets  whose  rivalry  for  the 
racing  title  of  the  Ohio  has  made  river 
history.  For  almost  three  hours,  Brown 
gave  WLW  and  National  Broadcasting 
Company  listeners  a  picture  of  the  race 
and  of  its  progress,  with  stories  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  its  history.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  George  Hicks,  NBC  announcer, 
who  came  to  Cincinnati  to  help  with  the 
race.  This  broadcast  was  almost  a  repe- 
tition of  a  similar  race  the  year  before  in 
which  Brown  told  the  story  of  the  sailing 
of  the  Betsy  Anne  and  the  Chris  Greene, 
sister  packet  of  the  Tom. 

Most  important  of  all  Brown's  micro- 
phone appearances,  however,  is  the  one 
for  which  Mr.  Crosley  chose  him  in 
August:  the  broadcasting  of  the  non-stop 
flight  of  Mr.  Crosley's  plane  in  the 
National  Air  Races. 

Flying  with  Captain  William  S.  Brock 
in  Crosley's  Lockheed-Vega  at  the  rate  of 
190  miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago, 
Brown  told  the  story  of  the  race  through 
station  KHILO,  the  plane's  transmitter. 
The  broadcast  was  picked  up  by  stations 
along  the  way  for  rebroadcasting.  At  the 
finish  in  Chicago,  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  picked  up  the  story  of 
the  last  60  miles  of  the  race,  and  of  its 
culmination,  which  Brown  described  as 
the  plane  zoomed  across  the  finish  line. 

Not  content  with  this  unusual  feat  of 
broadcasting  from  a  racing  plane,  Mr. 
Crosley  also  sent  his  plane,  with  Pilot 
Brock  and  Announcer  Brown  to  the  In- 
ternational Balloon  Race  and  Aerial  Car- 
nival in  Cleveland  the  week  of  September 
1st. 


.N  THE  Cleveland  event, 
Brown  announced  from  the  plane  as  it 
raced  at  full  speed  across  the  field.  After 
the  balloon  races  began,  the  plane  followed 
the  balloons  for  SO  or  60  miles,  broad- 
casting their  progress  so  that  the  WLW 
audience  might  follow  them  by  Radio. 
Several  more  broadcasting  stunts  are  "in 
the  bag"  for  Brown  and  the  plane  as  this 
story  is  written  .  .  .  stunts  that  will  make 
him  even  more  famous  as  an  announcer 
than  he  is  now. 

Before  Brown  came  to  WLW  from 
Buffalo,  he  had  other  broadcasts  to  his 
credit  that  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
adventuresome  soul.  He  had  leaned  out 
of  a  nineteenth  story  window  to  describe 
a  Lindbergh  parade.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  first  announcers  to  describe  a  city 
from  an  airplane.  He  was  the  first  an- 
nouncer to  present  Queen  Marie  of  Rou- 
mania  to  the  American  Radio  audience. 
He  also  had  presented  four  of  the  most 
famous  flyers:  Colonel  Lindbergh.  Ruth 
Filler,  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  and  Clarence 
Chamberlain. 


KEEP  STEP  with 
RADIO    PROGRESS! 


Radio  is  one  of  the  real  marvels  of  this 
modern  age.  The  demand  is  for  techni- 
cally trained  men — men  who  keep  pace 
with  the  unfolding  revelations  of  this 
mighty  and  promising  industry. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  Course  in  Radio,  prepared  and 
constantly  supplemented  by  outstanding 
authorities  in  the  field,  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
radio  industry  for  technically  trained 
radio  men. 

Authorities  responsible  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  I.  C.  S.  Radio  Course  in- 
clude :  H.  H.  Beverage,  Radio  Corporation 
of  America;  George  C.  Crom,  American 
Transformer  Company;  Keith  Henney, 
author  of  "Principles  of  Radio";  Malconi 
E.  Gager,  instructor  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  E.  V.  Amy, 
consulting  radio  engineer,  formerly  with 
R.  C.  A. ;  H.  F.  Dart,  authority  on  radio 
tubes;  Julius  C.  Aceves,  consulting  radio 
engineer,  formerly  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  others. 

The  I.  C.  S.  Radio  Course  is  complete, 
from  the  foundation  principles  of  radio  to 
the  most  advanced  stages.  It  also  outlines 
the  principlesandpossibilitiesot  television. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  will 
send  you  all  details.  This  act  may  be  the 
real  beginning  of  your  career  in  radio! 


INTERNATIONAL   CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS 
Boi  S^?7-S  .Scnntoo,  Pa. 
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Suspense 


{Continued  from  page  63) 


"Of  course  we  should.  Before  anyone. 
And" — she  repeated  the  words  with  em- 
phasis— "We've  noticed  nothing." 

To  Irene  this  naturally  seemed  myste- 
rious. But  before  she  could  ask  for  any 
explanation  a  diversion  was  caused  by  the 
re-entrance  of  her  father,  collared  and 
generally  tidier.  His  mind,  it  was  evident, 
still  dwelt  upon  one  preoccupation. 

"Ned  and  that  paper-boy  both  late  to- 
gether," he  grumbled. 


I 


DON'T  think  you  know 
my  husband,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, with  an  air  of  relief. 

Gibbs  also  hailed  an  addition  to  the 
group  as  likely  to  be  helpful;  the  eve- 
ning did  not  seem  destined  to  rank  among 
his  triumphs. 

"How  d'you  do,  sir,"  he  asked,  shaking 
hands  effusively.  "I  think  everyone 
knows  the  writer  of — of  that  book  you 
wrote." 

Mr.  Mortimer  stared  in  pleased  aston- 
ishment. "So  you've  read  that,  eh?"  he 
exclaimed.     "Capital!" 

"Well,"  answered  the  guest,  ingenu- 
ously, "not  to  say  exactly  read.  But  I've 
often  seen  it  on  the  shelf  at  the  public 
library.    It's  always  there." 

Mr.  Mortimer  said  nothing — eloquently. 

"There's  another  ring,"  observed  Irene, 
as  the  sound  of  the  front-door  bell  cut 
into  a  somewhat  oppressive  silence.  She 
turned  to  her  mother.  "Shall  I  go?"  she 
asked,  "Amy  is  busy." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Mortimer.  Then 
in  a  quick  undertone.  "No,  wait  a  min- 
ute.   No,  go  at  once!" 

"Why,  mother  you're  absolutely  shak- 
ing," Irene  whispered,  playfully.  "One 
would  think  we'd  never  given  a  party 
before.     And  it's  all   going  beautifully." 

She  flashed  an  apologetic  smile  upon 
the  company,  and  went  out  quickly  into 
the  hall,  leaving  Mrs.  Mortimer  standing 
alone  beside  the  fire.  Irene  had  been 
right;  she  was  certainly  trembling.  She 
laid  a  hand  upon  the  mantel  shelf  to  steady 
herself. 

Meantime  Gibbs  had  turned  again  to- 
wards his  host. 

"Sad  thing  about  poor  old  Hughes,"  he 
observed,  conversationally. 

Mortimer  grunted,  unappeased. 

"Found  on  the  line  this  morning,  they 
tell  me,"  explained  Gibbs.  "They  say  it 
was  that  business  of  his  son's  absconding 
that  made  him  do  it." 

Some  trick  of  the  firelight,  perhaps, 
playing  on  the  face  of  her  who  listened 
made  it  seem  to  work  convulsively. 

"I  don't  hear  about  such  matters  for 
choice,"  growled  Mr.  Mortimer. 

"To  be  sure,"  agreed  Gibbs.  "Still,  I 
just  mentioned  it." 

These  people  were  undeniably  difficult 


to  talk  to,  he  thought.  However,  thank 
Heaven,  here  was  someone  entering  who 
looked  rather  more  alive. 

This  was  Trixie,  a  conventionally  pretty 
young  woman  of  the  fluffy  and  doll-like 
type,  the  affianced  of  Edward.  Both  her 
manner  and  her  costume,  a  low-necked 
evening  dress  of  silk,  were  not  wholly  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  a  desire  to  show 
off  before  the  family  she  was  about  to 
enter. 

"Edward  hasn't  brought  her,"  an- 
nounced Irene,  ushering  in  the  visitor. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  no!"  cried  the  lady. 
"Nobody  brought  me,  I  assure  you.  Not 
worthy  of  such  an  honor,  I  expected  to 
find  his  lordship  here." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  were  greeted. 

"Then  you  haven't  seen  him?"  asked 
the  latter,  kissing  her  future  daughter-in- 
law. 

"Not  since  yesterday.  And  he  was 
pretty  humpy  then.  Hardly  said  good 
night  at  all." 

"It  is  queer,"  mused  Irene.  Then  more 
briskly.  "Trixie,  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Gibbs, 
from  Edward's  bank.  Miss  Willard,  Ed- 
ward's fiancee." 

Mr.  Gibbs  bowed. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  cake?" 
asked  Irene,  by  way  of  making  conversa- 
tion. 


c 


(HARMING,  charming," 
murmured  Trixie,  in  a  society  voice,  in- 
tended to  show  that  sugar-icing  was  to 
her  slightly  demode. 

Simple-minded  Irene  looked  pleased. 

"Cook  thought  there  should  have  been 
little  candles  on  the  top,  for  each  year," 
she  said,  thoughtfully.  "Would  you  have 
liked  that  better?" 

"Hardly  suppose  there'd  have  been 
room,"  volunteered  Mr.  Gibbs,  just  to 
show  his  interest. 

"Really,  Mr.  Gibbs!"  Trixie  withered 
him.  "One  isn't  positively  a  centenarian, 
if  that's  what  you  mean." 

Irene  kissed  her  hastily. 

"There,"  she  entreated,  "don't  be  cat- 
tish, if  he  is  a  bit  late.  Perhaps  he  is 
getting  a  present  for  you." 

"Oh!"  Some  secret  memory  seemed 
to  mollify  Miss  Willard.  "I've  had  that 
already." 

"We  haven't  seen  it." 

"I  know  you  haven't."  This  still  more 
consciously. 

Irene's  curiosity  became  clamorous. 

"Is  it  something  to  wear?"  she  asked, 
eagerly.  "Have  you  got  it  on?"  Meeting 
with  affirmative  but  mysterious  nods  to 
both  questions,  she  added,  entreatingly, 
"Oh,  Trixie,  do  show  it  to  us — if — if  you 
can." 

It  was  the  last  words  that  appeared  to 
overcome  Miss  WMard's  scruples. 


"No  gentleman,"  she  replied,  with 
hauteur,  "would  give  me  anything  to 
wear  that  I  couldn't  show.  Only  I  prom- 
ised Edward — "  She  lowered  her  voice. 
"Well,  just  you,  then,"  she  said,  and  half 
furtively  from  under  the  lace  of  her  low 
bodice  produced  a  pendant,  which  she 
handed  to  Irene. 

The  latter  took  it  with  a  cry  of  aston- 
ishment. 

"How  lovely ! "  she  almost  gasped.  "And 
they're  real,  aren't  they?  Mother,  dad, 
do  just  look  what  Edward's  given  to 
Trixie!" 

Heedless  of  the  other's  cry  of  protest, 
she  had  run  to  her  father  and  displayed 
the  glittering  treasure.  Even,  he,  who 
had  been  again  impatiently  turning  the 
pages  of  the  paper,  was  impressed. 

"Upon  my  word!"  he  exclaimed,  taking 
the  gift  in  his  hand  and  surveying  it  with 
astonishment.  "Where,  did  Mr.  Edward 
get  the  cash  for  this  bauble,  I  should  like 
to  know?  He  seems  free  with  his  money." 

Trixie  looked  vexed,  and  a  little  con- 
fused. 

"It  was  only  because  I  admired  it  in 
a  shop,"  she  faltered. 

From  the  moment  of  her  greeting  Mrs. 
Mortimer  had  said  nothing  to  the  girl. 
But  now,  with  the  pendant  in  her  hand, 
she  came  close  to  her  and  asked: 

"Has  he  given  you  many  presents  like 
this  lately?" 

Somehow,  for  all  their  quietness,  the 
words  seemed  to  cause  an  uncomfortable 
thrill  in  the  little  room.  It  was  as  though 
they  were  charged  with  ominous  meaning. 
Trixie  stammered  and  hesitated.  She  was 
blushing  and  already  beginning  to  look 
cross. 

"One  or  two,"  she  said,  defensively. 
"There's  nothing  to  be  astonished  about. 
Edward's  very  fond  of  me." 

"Naturally!"  volunteered  Gibbs,  plung- 
ing; but  nobody  heeded  him. 

"You  needn't  imagine,"  she  continued, 
"that  I  encouraged  him  in  extravagance. 
I'm  sure  I  was  quite  vexed  about  it  at 
the  time.  Please  give  it  back  to  me.  I 
ought  never  to  have  let  anyone  see  it." 


w. 


HY?"  asked  Irene,  as 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  in  silence,  handed  the 
jewel  back  to  the  girl,  from  whose  face 
she  had  not  once  taken  her  eyes. 

"Edward  made  me  promise  not  to.  He 
didn't  want  people  to  know  that  he'd  got 
more  money  than  usual  just  now." 

Then  Mrs.  Mortimer  spoke.  "And  you 
keep  it — like  this!"  she  said.  "How  can 
you  tell  what  might  depend  on  it?" 

The  vehemence  of  her  tone  startled 
them  all. 

"Really,  Mrs.  Mortimer — "  Trixie 
stammered,  while  Irene  looked  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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Suspense 
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speaker  with  a  sudden  anxiety.  What,  she 
wondered,  was  making  her  usually  quiet 
mother  so  odd  to-night.  This  was  the 
second  thing — 

"You're  frightening  Trix,"  she  observed, 
with  gentle  reproof. 

"I'm  sorry."  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  mas- 
tered herself  again,  as  though  realizing 
the  effect  of  her  outbreak  and  alarmed  by 
it.  "You  mustn't  mind  what  I  say  to- 
night.    I'm  tired." 

Doubtless  that  was  the  explanation, 
thought  Irene,  relieved. 

"We're  all  tired  and  hungry,  and  in- 
clined to  get  cross  through  waiting  for 
our  supper,"  she  proclaimed,  in  her  cheer- 
ful voice.  "I  shall  have  it  up  without 
waiting  another  minute!" 

She  had  left  the  room  almost  before 
the  last  words  were  uttered;  practical 
Irene  seldom  suffered  the  loss  of  an  un- 
necessary second  between  resolve  and  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Gibbs,  confused  and  more  than 
a  little  uncomfortable,  had  tactfully  taken 
up  a  copy  of  the  Register,  and  was  affect- 
ing to  be  absorbed  in  its  perusal.  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  turned  to  the  window,  and, 
drawing  back  the  blind,  was  gazing  out 
into  the  street.  Trixie  and  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer were  thus  isolated. 

"Edward  knows  I  happen  to  be  very 
fond  of  real  diamonds,"  continued  the 
former,  in  what  was  almost  a  whimper. 
"So,  naturally,  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity— "  She  blew  her  ridiculous  little 
nose.  "No  reason  why  I  should  be 
snapped  at !" 


M, 


.RS.  MORTIMER  was 
regarding  her  with  a  look  in  which  there 
was  both  wonder  and  terrified  pity. 

"I'm  sorry  I  flew  out  at  you,"  she  said 
at  last,  speaking  low  and  quickly.  "But, 
oh,  my  dear,  you  do  love  the  boy,  don't 
you?  You're  glad  and  proud  that  he 
chose  you  to  be  his  wife?" 

"I  chose  him  just  as  much,"  corrected 
Trixie,  still  aggrieved. 

"Then  can't  you  understand  how  im- 
portant it  may  be?  You  heard  what  his 
father  said  just  now.  Where  did  he  get 
that  money?     Do  you  know?" 

Impossible  now  to  mistake  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  anxiety. 

"I — I  didn't  ask."  faltered  Trixie.  "We 
were  having  such  a  wonderful  afternoon 
I  wasn't  going  to  spoil  the  fun  with  ques- 
lions  of  that  kind!"  But,  at  sight  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  face,  she  added  quickly. 

"Edward  isn't  in  any  trouble,  is  he?" 

For  a  moment  his  mother  did  not  an- 
swer.   Then : 

"Even  if  he  were,"  she  said,  "wouldn't 
it  'spoil  the  fun'  to  tell  you?" 

"What— what  do  you  mean?" 

"Would  your  love  for  him  be  strong 
enough    to    share    it?      Even    if    it    were 


worse  than  trouble,  if  it  were  disgrace?" 

"Oh— I— I  don't  know."  The  doll-like 
face  was  aquiver  now  with  agitation.  "I 
hate  to  think  of  things  like  that.  There 
isn't  anything  going  to  happen,  is  there?" 

The  elder  woman  turned  away  with  a 
half-audible  groan.  "I  don't  know  either 
— yet,"  she  answered. 

"Supper!"  cried  the  brisk  voice  of 
Irene,  who  at  this  moment  appeared,  bear- 
ing a  covered  dish,  which  she  placed  upon 
the  table.  "And  the  paper-boy's  in  the 
road,  father.  I've  sent  Amy  out  for 
one." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mortimer, 
rousing  himself  from  his  abstraction.  "At 
last  we  shall  know  who  the  fellow  is!" 
He  turned  with  a  slightly  superior  air  to 
the  others.  "I  don't  suppose  it  interests 
you  people  much;  but,  mark  my  words, 
this  is  an  evening  to  be  remembered." 

"A  very  enjoyable  evening,  I'm  sure," 
observed  Gibbs,  vastly  relieved  that,  as 
he  put  it  to  himself,  the  family  skeleton 
seemed  to  have  blown  over. 

"Well,"  said  Irene,  "I'm  glad  you'll 
know  before  supper,  father,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  eaten  anything." 

Father,  as  a  fact,  had  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  for  anything  but  the  expected  jour- 
nal. He  did  not  notice  how,  while  these 
sentences  were  being  spoken,  Trixie  had 
moved  close  to  Mrs.  Mortimer.  For  all 
her  affectation  and  silliness,  there  was 
good  somewhere  in  the  girl.  "Tell  me 
what  it  is,"  she  whispered.  "What  you're 
afraid  of.     I  want  it  to  be  mine,  too." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Mortimer  caught 
her  hand  and  squeezed  it.  Then  she 
turned  to  face  the  door.  "Wait,"  she 
said. 

Amy  was  coming  into  the  room.  She 
carried  the  Evening  Register  and  a  tele- 
gram. 

"Ah!"  here  we  are!"  cried  Mortimer. 
"At  last!" 

"And  there's  this,"  said  Amy,  holding 
out  the  message. 

"Oh,  father!"  Irene  exclaimed.  "A 
telegram!  Perhaps  it's  from  Ned  to  say 
why  he's  so  late." 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  fumbling  the  paper. 
"Open  it,  somebody,"  he  growled.  "I 
can't  attend  to  it  at  this  moment." 

Irene  took  the  envelope.  "I  expect  it's 
just  that  he's  been  detained  at  the  off — 
No,"      she    broke    off,    recollecting;     "it 


can't  be  that,  can  it?  Here,  mother,  will 
you  see?" 

Mrs.  Mortimer  was  standing  motionless. 
Something  in  her  bearing  struck  her 
daughter  even  then  as  strange;  on  her  face 
was  the  look  of  one  who  sees  fate  ap- 
proaching.     "Open  it,"   she   commanded. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  as  Irene 
tore  the  envelope  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
rustled  the  pages  of  his  journal.  Then 
a  cry  broke  from  them  both. 

"Mother!  Father!"  exclaimed  Irene,  de- 
vouring the  telegram  with  her  eyes.  "It 
is  from  Edward.  And  do  you  know  what 
he  says — ?" 

"Never  mind  what  he  says,"  The 
amazed,  incredulous  voice  of  Mr.  Morti- 
mer broke  in  upon  her.  "It's  what  it  says 
here,  in  the  paper,  about  him!" 

He  stammered  incoherently.  Astonish- 
ment seemed  to  have  taken  away  his 
breath.  No  one  noticed  Mrs.  Mortimer 
in  that  moment. 

Then,  "Listen!"  he  cried,  and  began  to 
read  aloud.  "  'We  have  pleasure  in  dis- 
closing the  identity  of  the  brilliant  young 
writer,  Edward  Mortimer;  who  will 
henceforth  join  our  staff.'  That  means  our 
Edward!    Oh,  but  it  can't  be  true!" 

"True!"  Irene's  cry  echoed  his.  "Of 
course  it  is.  Absolutely.  This  is  what  he 
says  here:  'Left  bank.  Permanency  Reg- 
ister. Starting  three  hundred.  Wait  sup- 
per.    Edward.'  " 

Mr.  Mortimer  seemed  dazed.  "My  son 
wrote  them!"  he  was  murmuring  incredu- 
lously.    "My  own  son!" 

"Lucky  devil!"  said  Gibbs,  for  the  sec- 
ond time;  adding,  with  generous  warmth, 
"but  he  deserves  it!" 

"Our  Edward!"  cried  Irene.  The  room 
was  full  of  little  exclamations.  "No 
wonder  he  looked  queer  when  father  read 
his  own  things  aloud  to  him!  Trixie, 
aren't  you  just  bursting  with  pride?" 

"Rather!"  answered  Trixie,  whose  eyes 
were  very  bright.  "But  I  always  knew 
he'd  be  famous  some  day."  She  turned 
triumphantly  to  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

"There!"  she  said,  "what  do  you  say 
now?" 

Edward's  mother  had  not  moved  or 
spoken.  But  as  they  looked  they  saw  a 
strange  thing.  All  her  self-control  seemed 
to  desert  her.  She  gave  a  great,  sobbing 
cry.     "Thank  God!     Oh,  thank  God!" 

Then  she  fainted. 
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Increase  your  earning  capac- 
ity by  learning  Radio  under 
the  direction  of  RCA  experts. 
Ask  about  amazing  outfit  of 
special  radio  equipment  sup- 
plied to  every  student  of  the 
RCA  H  ome  Laboratory  Train- 
ing Course. 

See  for  yourself  how  you  too 
can  tune-in  on  success  by 
studying  Radio  ill  your  spare 
time. 


Study  Radio 

by  taking RadioStudyCourse 
atany  of  these  RCA  Institutes 
resident  schools  (classroom 
instructions)  .  .  .  RCA  ex- 
perts instruct  you  in  every 
phase  of  radio  .  .  .  The  man 
who  trains  TODAY  will  hold 
down  the  big-money  job  of 
the  future. 

RCA  Institute  resident 
schools  that  give  classroom 
instructions  are  located  in 
the  following  cities : 

New  York 

75  Varick  Street 

Boston,  Maes. 

899  Boylston  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1211  Chestnut  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1215  N.  Charles  Street 

■*     Newark,  N.  J. 

560  Broad  Street 

Chicago,  111. 

222  North  Bank  Drive 


Radio  Broadcast 

Mechanics 

$1/100  to  $4800 

a  Year 


Radio 

Operators 

■<90  to  $200 

a  Month 

(Board  Free) 


get  it  complete.  Success  in  Radio  de- 
pends upon  training  and  that's  the 
training  you  get  with  RCA  Institutes. 
That's  why  every  graduate  of  RCA 
Institutes  who  desired  a  position  has 
been  able  to  get  one  .  .  .  usually  in 
from  three  to  ten  days  after  gradu- 
ation. That's  why  trained  graduates 
are  always  in  demand! 
Send  for 
FREE  BOOK 
...  Or  step  in  at  any  of  our  resident 
schools  and  see  for  yourself  how  you 
too  can  quickly  place  yourself  upon  the 
road  to  success  in  Radio. . .  how  you  can 
speed  up  your  earning  capacity . . . 
earn  more  money  than  you  have  ever 
earned  before.  Come  in  and  get  our 
FREE  BOOK  or  send  for  it  by  mail. 
Everything  you  want  to  know  about 
Radio.  40  fascinating  pages  packed 
with  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
many  opportunities  in  this  fastest 
growing  industry  of  today. 
Send  for  Free  Book  Totlav! 


RCA 
INSTITUTES 

INC. 

A  Division  of  Radio  Corporal  ion  of  Amerira 


RCA   INSTITUTES 

Dept.  HD-11.  75  Varick  Street.   New  York 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  40-patre  book 
which  illustrates  the  opportunities  in  Radio  and  de- 
scribes your  home  laboratory  methods  of  instruction. 


Name 

Address 


Occupation. 


Luckies  Are  Always 
Kind  To  Your  Throat 

Lucky  Strike/  the  finest  Cigarette 
you  ever  smoked,  made  of  the 
finest  tobacco— The  Cream  of  the 
Crop -"IT'S  TOASTED."  Lucky 
Strike  has  an  extra,  secret  heat- 
ing process.  Everyone  knows  that 
heat  purifies  and  so  20,679 
physicians  say  that  Luckies  are 
less  irritating  to  your  throat. 

It's  toasted 

Your  Throat  Protection—) 
against  irritation  —  against  cough 


<«» 


© 


^} 


© 


There  are  18  of  these  merry  little  figures.  One 
comes  in  each  tin  of  Lucky  Strike  Flat  Fifties. 

©  1930,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Mfrs. 

THE  CUNEO  PRESS,  INC.,  CHICAGO 
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Countess  Olga  <J*/.  o^lbani 
NBC,  New  York 


^loyd  Ribbons'  Create 

5/V  Oliver  Lodge    +    £<*£y  Ko^e  Marie     +    IF/7/ 

WHAT  RADIO   STARS  WANT  FOR  C 


WITH  THE  1RECI0US  TEETH 


OF    CHILDREN 

trust  only  the  fines!  dentifrice 


SO  widely  known  are  the  benefits  which  Forhan's  brings  to 
mouths  marked  by  the  effects  of  age,  that  another  impor- 
tant function  of  this  dentifrice  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

It  is  so  pure,  it  is  so  mild  and  cleansing,  that  this  "dentists' 
dentifrice"  is  ideal  for  children. 

Young  teeth  need  exceptional  care.  Fully  85%  of  all  molars 
coming  through  the  gums  contain  tiny  surface  cracks  or  fis- 
sures— the  breeding  place  of  future  trouble  unless  they  are 
watchfully  cleaned  with  a  safe  dentifrice,  and  checked  also  by 
your  dentist. 

Health  authorities  also  recommend  that  you  clean  and  mas- 
sage the  gums,  even  of  infants,  and  urge  that  children's  gums 
receive  regular  care. 

And  care  of  the  gums  is  the  other  function  of  Forhan's. 
This  dentifrice  was  developed  by  a  dentist,  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.D.S. 

He  prepared  a  dentifrice  which  gives  the  teeth  a  wonderfully 
gentle  and  thorough  cleansing — and  claims  to  do  nothing 
more  for  the  teeth.  But  he  added  another  benefit  which  his 
practice  had  shown  him  was  important — the  benefit  of  a 
preparation  used  everywhere  by  dentists  in  the  care  of  the 
gums.  In  fact,  this  treatment  for  the  gums,  also  originated  by 
Dr.  Forhan,  was  the  starting  point  of  his  excellent  dentifrice. 

Use  Forhan's  in  the  mouth  of  youth — and  to  keep  the  mouth 
of  youth  into  middle  age.  When  teeth  are  sound  and  gums 
are  healthy  is  the  time  to  adopt  this  excellent  dentifrice.  Let  it 
cleanse  the  teeth  and  add  its  help  to  the  care  of  the  gums. 
Used  with  massage  at  the  time  of  brushing,  it  livens  circula- 
tion, and  aids  the  gums  to  stay  young  and  firm. 


NOW    ON   THE    AIR! 

New  Forhan's  program — featuring  Evangeline 
Adams,  world-famous  astrologer — every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  at  7:30  P.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time — Columbia  Network. 


Forhan's 

YOUR  TEETH  ARE  ONLY  AS  HEALTHY  AS  YOUR  GUMS 
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Frances  Ingram  herself  tells  how 

to  keep  the  skin  lovely 

at  its  6  vital  places 

YOU  are  just  as  young  and  attractive, 
or  just  as  old,  as  your  skin  looks," 
I  told  a  charming  woman  who  recently 
came  to  consult  me.  "Keep  your  skin  im- 
maculately clean . . .  Keep  it  youthful  at  my 
six  stars . . .  And  you  are  youthfully  lovely . ' ' 

Then  I  explained  to  her  my  method 
with  Milkweed  Cream. 

"To  cleanse  the  skin,  spread  my  Milk- 
weed Cream  generously  over  your  face 
and  neck.  Let  it  remain  for  several  min- 
utes, to  allow  the  delicate  oils  to  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  pores,  and  then 
remove  every  vestige  of  it  with  soft  linen. 

"Now — apply  a  fresh  film  of  the  Milk- 
weed Cream.  With  outward  and  upward 
strokes  pat  it  into  the  skin  at  the  six 
points  starred  on  my  mannequin. 

"There  are  special  toning  ingredients  in 
this  Milkweed  Cream.  These  penetrate 
the  cleansed  pores  and  defend  the  skin 
against  blemishes  and  aging  lines  and 
leave  it  clear,  soft  and  lovely." 

*  Y  * 

This  charming  woman  came  back  to 
see  me,  a  day  or  two  ago.  Her  skin  looked 
marvelously  clear  and  soft  and  fresh!  She 
looked  at  least  five  years  younger — and 
said  she  felt  it! 

1  t  1 

I  have  recommended  my  Milkweed  Cream 
and  my  method  to  so  many  women,  and 
I  have  seen  their  skin  grow  fresh,  clear, 
young.  Won't  you  follow  my  six  stars  to 
a  clearer,  softer,  younger  skin? 

If  you  have  any  special  questions  to  ask 
about  skin  care,  write  for  a  copy  of  my 
booklet,  "Why  Only  A  Healthy  Skin  Can 
Stay  Young."  Or  tune  in  on  my  radio 
hour,  "Through  The  Looking  Glass 
With  Frances  Ingram,"  Tuesdays,  10:15 
A.  M.,  E.  S.T.,  over  WJZ  and  Associated 
Stations. 


STUDY    MY     IHANNEQI'IN     AND     HER     "STARS"     TO     KNOW     WHY 

Onlii  a  nealtnif   skin  can  stay  uounq 


,  THE  FOREHEAD  —  To  guard  against  lines 
and  wrinkles  here,  apply  Milkweed  Cream, 
stroking  with  fingertips,  outward  from  the 
center  of  your  brow. 

,  the  EYES— If  you  would  avoid  aging  crow's 
feet,  smooth  Ingram's  about  the  eyes,  stroke 
with  a  feather  touch  outward,  beneath  eyes 
and  over  eyelids. 

,  THE  mouth  —  Drooping  lines  are  easily  de- 
feated by  filming  the  fingertips  with  my  cream 
and  diding  them  upward  over  the  mouth  and 
then  outward  toward  the  ears,  starting  at 
the  middle  of  the  chin. 


the  THROAT  —  To  keep  your  throat  from 
flabbiness,  cover  with  a  film  of  Milkweed 
and  smooth  gently  downward,  ending  with 
rotary  movement  at  base  of  neck. 

THE  NECK  —  To  prevent  a  sagging  chin  and 
a  lined  neck,  stroke  with  fingertips  covered 
with  Milkweed  from  middle  of  chin  toward 
the  ears  and  patting  firmly  all  along  the 
jaw  contour*. 

THE  SHOULDERS  —  To  have  shoulders  that 
are  blemish-fret  and  firmly  smooth,  cleanse 
with   Mill-  •>/  and  massage  with 

palm  nf  hand  in  rotary  motion. 


INGRAM'S 
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Frances  Ingram,  Dept.  R-UO 
108  Washington  St..  N.  V.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet.  "Why  Only 
a  Healthy  Skin  Can  Stay  Young. "  which  tells  in 
complete  detail  how  to  care  for  the  skin  and  to 
guard  the  six  vital  spots  of  youth. 


City. 
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A  DELE  RONSON 
....  actress . .  .is  one 
of  those  rarities,  a  real, 
born-in-lhe  metropolis 
New  Yorker!  Snatched 
from  Broadway  re- 
cently by  NBC  for  the 
Collier  Hour,  Minia- 
ture Theatre  and  Radio 
Guild  productions. 


1RMA  GLEN  .  .  . 
L  does  everything  at 
WENR  bul  wind  the 
clock!  Plays  the  organ, 
runs  the  Air  Junior 
Club,  is  a  member 
of  Smith  Family  cast, 
mid  Unit's  not  all!  She's 
one  if  Radio's  Most 
Beautiful,  as  you  see. 
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GEORGIA  BACK- 
US is  Myra  Loring 
in  Arabesque  .  .  .finds 
the  time  to  direct  and 
write  continuities . . .  but 
anyway,  she's  just  a 
Nit  Wit!  Yes,  she's 
Aphrodite  Godiva  in 
that  hilarious  piece  of 
CBS  Radio  burlesque. 


MARY  HOPPLE, 
contralto,  from  the 
little  town  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  just  walked  into  the 
NBC  Studios  a  year  or 
so  ago  .  .  .  and  walked 
out  a  full-fledged  mem- 
ber of  staff!  You  hear 
her  most  often  in  the 
Enna  Jettick  Melodies. 
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Serving  the  Great  Southwest 


These  Stations  cover 
thoroughly,  Summer 
and  Winter,  90%  of 
the  nearly  six  million 
population  of  Texas, 
a  large  portion  of 
Eastern  New  Mexico, 
Southern  Oklahoma, 
Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana and  Arkansas. 


Reasonable  rates  and  tremendous  cover- 
age of  these  stations  give  you  more  for 
your  advertising  dollar  than  any  other 
medium  in  the  Southwest. 


8.8%  of  Total  U.  S.  Land  Area 

4.75%  of  Total  U.  S.  Population 

347,000  Radio  Sets 

1,492,100  Listeners 

$3,152,005,000  Yearly  Spendable  Income 

Associated  Stations: 

KTRH- Houston 
KGRS-Amarillo 
WRR- Dallas 


Cham  rates  on   KGRS,  Amarillo;   KGKO,   Wichita   Falls;   WRR,   Dallas; 

KTAT,  Fort  Worth;  KTRH,  Houston,  and  KTSA,  San  Antonio— one-half 

C/2)  hour,   including  talent  and  wire  charge— $555.80;   fifteen   minutes, 

('/t  hour)  including  talent  and  wire  charge — $308.90. 

For  individual  rates  on  these  stations  address: 

SOUTHWEST  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

Aviation  Building  Fort  Worlh>  Texa$ 
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Observations  on  Events  and  Incidents  in  the  Broadcasts  of  the  Month 


STORIES     continue    to    flow    from    Fannie    Hurst's 
mind  and  heart  with  richer  and  increasing  fervor. 
She  is  modern  in  her  thinking,  she  understands  the  trend 
of  modern   reasoning,    modern  phi- 
losophy and  gives  her  characters  feel- 
ing and  emotional  reactions  keyed  to 
the  day  and  the  hour.    This  is  not  a 
prelude  to   any  novel   to  appear  in 
Radio  Digest  but  rather  an  introduc- 
tion to  an  interview  conducted  by 
Miss    Lillian    G.    Genn    who    was 
prompted  to  ask  Miss  Hurst  whether 
it  was  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
experienced  the  deepest  emotion  of 
the  eternal  passion.    What  does  Miss 
Hurst  say?  Miss  Genn  expects  to  give  you  that  interview  in 
a  forthcoming  issue  of  Radio  Digest — perhaps  in  January . 
*  *  * 

IOOK  what  Santa  is  bringing  us  in  our  Christmas  stock- 
*  ing!  More  channels  for  a  broader  scope  of  listening! 
Mr.  Aylesworth,  president  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  says  that  synchronizing  a  hook-up  of  thirty 
high-powered  stations  over  a  single  channel  has  been 
proven  entirely  feasible.  Imagine  all  the  NBC  programs 
emanating  over  one  or  two  channels!  NOW  if  all  the 
stations  handling  NBC  programs  should  confine  them- 
selves exclusively  to  that  source  they  could  surrender 
their  own  channels;  or  else  they  could  do  double  broad- 
casting, if  they  have  the  transmitting  equipment.  The 
national  program  could  go  forth  on  the  NBC  channel 
through  the  local  transmitter  and  the  local  program 
could  go  forth  on  the  local  channel,  making  it  possible  for 
one  station  to  present  two  programs  simultaneously.  On 
the  other  hand  NBC  could  probably  gain  a  license  to  put 
in  a  string  of  relay  stations  on  the  WJZ  and  WEAF  waves. 
This  would  leave  all  other  stations  to  their  own  devices. 
But  that  is  not  all.  An  English  inventor  is  now  here 
giving  demonstrations  of  a  receiving  set  that  is  said  to 
add  nine  frequencies  to  every  one  that  is  available  now. 
Under  present  conditions  each  channel  must  be  separated 
by  ten  kilocycles  to  avoid  overlapping  and  interference. 
By  the  new  method  only  the  precise  frequency  desired  can 
filter  through  a  crystal  gauged  for  that  particular  fre- 
quency. The  next  thing  will  be  a  new  structure  all  the 
way  around  for  broadcasting  and  reception. 
*  #         * 

And  we  are  further  told  that  the  most  powerful  Radio 
organization  in  America  could  put  movie  television  into 
operation  in  a  practical  way  immediately  if  it  so  desired. 
This  means  that  it  could  broadcast  moving  pictures  and 
give  you  a  receiver  that  would  present  a  good  moving 
image  on  a  screen  a  foot  square.  Understand,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  operator  could  go  out  to  a  stadium  and 
broadcast  a  football  game  direct;  it  means  that  a  motion 
picture  of  that  game  could  be  broadcast. 

It  is  also  possible  to  broadcast  a  newspaper  similar  to 
the  way  a  ticker-tape  performs.  The  "tape"  for  the 
Radio  newspaper  is  wide  enough  for  two  columns  of  news- 
paper space  and  unrolls  with  flashes  when  you  want  it. 


HEREIN  you  will  read  Mr.  Leonard  Smith's  report  of 
Floyd  Gibbons'  greatest  thrill.  It  was  not  on  the 
battlefield,  as  you  might  have  supposed,  but  in  a  broad- 
casting station  getting  out  a  news- 
paper of  the  air  for  Literary  Digest. 
He  was  said  to  be  earning  more  than 
any  other  single  individual  on  the 
air.  His  sudden  replacement  by 
Lowell  Thomas  caused  a  great  deal 
of  speculation.  We  called  up  Mr. 
Gibbons.  He  said  everything  was 
okeh  except  he  had  finished  his  con- 
tract and  was  glad  to  get  a  rest-up 
from  the  long  grind.  And  anyhow 
would  we  kindly  explain  how  we  had  put  out  one  eye  and 
restored  the  other  in  our  cut  of  him  that  appeared  in  the 
October  number.  That  was  a  mean  trick  in  printer's 
make-up,  whereby  the  orginal  cut  had  been  reversed  so 
that  the  right  side  of  the  face  appeared  to  be  the  left. 
Floyd  said  he  wished  every  success  to  Mr.  Thomas.  Then 
we  tried  Mr.  Cudahy  of  Literary  Digest.  "Mr.  Gib- 
bons was  engaged  for  a  specific  purpose,"  said  Mr. 
Cudahy,  "he  accomplished  that  purpose  and  did  a 
splendid  job  of  it.  His  contract  expired  and  that  it  was 
not  renewed  was  the  fault  of  no  one.  The  fact  that  we 
hired  Mr.  Thomas  is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Gibbons.  We 
expect  to  use  various  persons  from  time  to  time  to  speak 
for  us  on  the  air." 


WERE  you  fortunate  enough  to  hear  George  Bernard 
Shaw  and  Dr.  Einstein  during  a  recent  transatlantic 

broadcast?  If  you  were  not  you  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
Radio  Digest  will  present  their  com- 
ments in  the  January  number.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  some  of  these  very 
important  messages  from  notables 
across  the  sea  must  come  at  a  time 
when  so  many  of  us  are  busy  at  our 
daily  tasks  in  office,  factory  or  field. 
For  that  reason  Radio  Digest  hopes 
to  be  of  service  to  its  readers  in  repro- 
ducing the  exact  text  of  some  of  the 
most  important  speeches.     We  will 

also  reprint  the  speech  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  our  next 

Radio  Digest.     There   may  be   other   notables   whose 

speeches  you  will  read. 

Just  eye  some  of  these  interesting  and  very  exceptional 
bits  planned  for  our  January  Radio  Digest  :  Guy  Lom- 
bardo's  Adventure  with  a  Gunman  .  .  .  E.  O.  Dunlap's 
Reviews  and  Previews  on  Broadcasting  .  .  .  Old  Topper 
Perkins'  Drolleries  .  .  .  Messages  from  Venus,  another 
Peggy  Hull  horoscope  .  .  .  Seth  Parker  writes  how 
Maine  folks  make  good  in  the  Big  City  .  .  .  more  about 
Baby  Radio  Stars  getting  rich  .  .  .  Rudy  Vallee  analyzes 
song  successes  .  .  .  Bob  Ripley  believe-it-or-not  slants  on 
Radio  .  .  .  and  a  whole  raft  of  other  bits  gleaned  from 
the  air.  We  are  going  to  start  193 1  off  with  the 
finest  Radio  Digest  ever  published. 


Championship  Contest  Draws 

B  IG    VOT  E 

Avalanche  of  Nominations  Pull  Hard  for  Four 
Leading  Broadcasters  in  Each  State 


HAVE  you  nominated  the  four  best  stations  in  your 
state?  Are  you  saving  your  votes  for  them?  Never 
before  has  Radio  Digest  presented  a  contest  which 
has  met  with  such  instantaneous  response  as  the  one 
now  offered  to  its  readers  to  choose  the  four  most  popular 
stations  in  each  state. 

Ballots  and  nominations  are  coming  in  by  every  mail.    So  far 
it    is    anybody's    choice    in    the    leading 
states.    There  is  a  chance  to  win  for  any 
station  that  is  nominated. 

Letters  explaining  the  reasons  for  pref- 
erence have  been  coming  from  listeners  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

Here  is  one  that  places  WENR  at  the 
head  of  the  four  Illinois  leaders.  "You 
can  put  WENR  at  the  head  of  any  four 
stations  in  the  country  and  I'm  sure  any 
fair  minded  listener  who  actually  uses 
some  discernment  in  the  judging  of  rela- 
tive merits  will  vote  to  keep  it  there.  I 
don't  see  why  you  don't  give  some  special 
award  for  the  one  station  of  all  the  states 
that  gets  the  highest  number  of  votes."  I 
hope  all  the  other  WENR  fans  will  join 
together  and  put  Gene  Arnold  and  Everett 
Mitchell  and  Irma  Glenn,  over  the  top. 
They  deserve  it.  Mrs.  P.  J.  Miller, 
Chicago." 

In  Wisconsin  there  have  been  a  flock 
of  nominations  for  WTMJ,  and  in  Min- 
nesota there  have  been  many  nomination  slips  and  votes  for 
WCCO.  Buffalo  shows  WGR  going  strong  and  in  New  Orleans 
WSMB  heads  the  list  of  the  most  popular  four.  In  Detroit  WJR 
stands  considerably  in  the  lead  of  all  other  Michigan  stations 
that  have  been  nominated.  A  number  of  nominations  in  Detroit 
seem  to  have  arranged  the  ticket  in  the  same  order.  It  stands 
WJR,  WMBA,  WWJ  and  WXYZ.  Looks  like  a  little  election- 
eering, what?  You  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  New  York 
State  WGY  at  Schenectady  carries  more  nomination  slips  than 


any  other  station,  even  including  the  most  popular  stations  in 
New  York  City. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  in  California,  KHJ.  Los  Angeles,  has  the 
distinct  advantage  with  KFRC,  San  Francisco,  a  close  second. 
We  find  KFOX.  KFWB,  KFI  and  KPO  in  succeeding  order. 
Hi,  there.  KFOX,  don't  let  these  other  stations  take  your  old 
record  lead  away  from  you ! 

Of  course  WLW  at  Cincinnati  is  getting 
a  lot  of  attention.  A  lady  in  Delaware 
writes:  "There  is  only  one  station  in 
Ohio,  so  why  nominate  four?  I  just  put 
the  dial  on  WLW  and  leave  it  there." 
Naturally  there  are  any  number  of  other 
Buckeye  folk  who  will  feel  inclined  to 
start  an  argument  with  the  lady  in  this 
Methodist  college  town.  But  let  them 
name  their  favorites — and  then  VOTE. 

An  interesting  letter  comes  from  Ar- 
kansas where  KTHS  has  been  put  in 
nomination  from  Hot  Springs.  We  have 
not  heard  a  great  deal  from  KTHS  for 
some  time.  How  about  it.  you  Arkansas 
boosters? 

You  probably  know  all  about  this  con- 
test now.  See  those  two  blanks  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page?  Fill  them  out 
and  send  them  to  the  Contest  Editor  of 
Radio  Digest.  Send  the  nomination 
blank  first.  You  are  to  vote  for  the  four 
best  stations  in  your  own  state.  This  is 
to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  win  one  of  the  beautiful  medallions 
from  design  shown  in  the  center  of  the  page.  There  will  be 
four  of  these  medallions  awarded  to  the  four  stations  standing 
highest  in  each  state — and  oh.  what  a  cinch  this  will  be  for 
those  who  are  in  a  state  where  there  no  more  than  four  stations! 
The  rules  and  conditions  of  the  contest  are  set  forth  on  page 
114.  Read  them  and  see  how  you  can  earn  extra  bonus  votes 
by  sending  in  a  series  of  ballots  as  they  come  successively  in 
each  issue  of  Radio  Digest  until   the  contest   closes  in  April. 


NOMINATION    BLANK— Radio    Digest's 

STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

I  nominate  for  the  most  popular  stations  m  (state) 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) City 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) City 

Signed 

Address 

City State 


Number  COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 

3    STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 
STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR.  Radio  Digest. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) City 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) Cit> 

Signed 

Address 

Cirv State  


Lowell  Thomas 

Whose  adventures  have  taken  him 
to  the  Jour  corners  of  the  world 
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owell  Thomas 


Adventurer — Explorer —  IVriter 
— Friend  of  Kings  and  Beg- 
gars— Radio's  Newest  Voice 

"By  Nelson  S.  Hesse 


WHEN  executives  of  The 
Literary  Digest  started  a 
search  for  their  new  Radio 
voice  they  sought  a  man 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  affairs,  one  who  had  traveled  and 
studied,  one  with  an  alert  and  informed 
mind,  a  man  who  could  discuss  intelli- 
gently and  impartially  any  topic.  The 
hunt  led  them  to  a  200-acre  farm  in 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  where  they 
found  Lowell  Thomas,  author,  explorer 
and  adventurer.    They  went  no  further. 

Lowell  Thomas  might  well  be  called 
the  embodiment  of  all  the  primary  requi- 
sites of  a  perfect  broadcaster  and  inter- 
preter of  news  events.  His  life  has  been 
replete  with  action  and  adventure.  An 
unquenchable  thirst  for  travel  has  carried 
him  to  the  the  far  corners  of  the  globe 
where  he  has  seen  history  in  the  making 
and  has  helped  make  it. 

Who's  Who  describes  him  as  an  author 
and  lecturer.  Lowell  Thomas  prefers  to 
be  known  as  a  traveling  student  or  a 
newspaperman  who  got  some  lucky  breaks 
and  has  some  stories  to  tell.  Were  he 
given  to  boasting,  he  might  lay  claim  to 
several  titles,  for  he  probably  is  the  world 
champion  globe  trotter  and  the  first  man 
to  broadcast  news  events  over  both  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  network. 
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HE  numerous  occupations 
and  avocations  of  this  man  qualify  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  being 
Radio's  most  interesting  and  colorful  per- 
sonality. Still  in  his  thirties,  Lowell 
Thomas  has  been  a  gold  miner,  cow 
puncher,  football  player,  law  student, 
reporter,  editor,  college  professor, 
explorer  of  the  Arctic,  India,  Malaya, 
Burmah  and  Central  Asia;  special  pleni- 
potentiary to  Europe  during  the  World 
War,  war  correspondent,  world  traveler, 
author  of  sixteen  books  and  a  myriad  of 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  histo- 
rian of  the  first  around-the-world  airplane 


flight  and  story-teller  extraordinary. 
He  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Allenby,  the  mod- 
ern Richard  Coeur  de  Lion;  of  Sultans. 
Prime  Ministers  and  Kings;  friend  of 
Princely  Emirs  of  the  East;  close  com- 
panion of  Lawrence,  the  mystery  man  of 
Arabia;  confidant  of  Carl  Liebknecht  and 
"red"  Rosa  Luxemburg,  the  German  Ni- 
hilists; acquaintance  of  princes  and  beg- 
gars of  Jerusalem  and  Mecca,  of  London 
and  Rome,  of  Paris  and  Singapore. 


UO  MUCH  for  the  back- 
ground of  the  man  who  broadcasts  "Top- 
ics in  Brief — the  news  behind  the  news." 
How  about  the  other  requirements — a 
good  voice  and  a  magnetic  and  pleasing 
personality? 

From  the  time  he  was  a  toddler  of 
four,  Lowell  Thomas  had  to  stand  be- 
fore his  father  and  spout  poetry  and 
prose.  He  had  to  learn  to  get  his  voice 
out  of  his  nose  and  down  where  it  be- 
longed, to  breathe  correctly,  to  gesture 
with  elliptical  grace. 

"Some  day  you  will 
thank  me  for  this,  son," 


the  elder  Thomas  prophetically  said 
Twenty  years  later  this  prediction  came 
true.  This  voice — rich,  pleasant,  friendly 
and  well-modulated — was  acclaimed  in 
the  largest  auditoriums  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
More  than  4,000,000  people  paid  close  to 
$1,000,000  to  hear  Lowell  Thomas  tell  of 
his  adventures. 

Lowell  Thomas  has  an  extremely 
fine  sense  of  modesty,  a  modesty  that 
acknowledges  his  manifold  accomplish- 
ments in  a  factual  manner.  He  makes  a 
profound  impression  upon  you  the  min- 
ute you  meet  him.  Inclined  to  be  a  bit 
shy  at  first,  he  opens  up  once  you  en- 
gage him  in  conversation  and  is  alive  to 
any  subject  you  may  introduce.  His 
magnetic  personality  literally  reaches  out 
tentacles  which  grip  and  hold  all  who 
hear  him  talk. 
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.N   APPEARANCE  Lowell 

Thomas  resembles  a  well-tailored  business 

man.     He  seems  neither   tall   nor   short. 

Always    erect,    he    walks    with    a 

determined    business-like    gait 


Lowell    Thomas 

makes  good   use  of  a 

tank   during    the   world    war 

He  served  on   many   fronts 


Africa,    Nogales   Bey,   the   Turkish   gen- 
eral, Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  and  picturesque 
soldiers     of     fortune     such     as     Tex 
O'Reilly  and  Fighting  Dan  Edwards 
k  have  dropped  in  to  talk  over  the 

past  and  present  with  their  long- 
time friend,  Lowell  Thomas. 
Since    he    embarked    upon    his 
latest    adventure   Thomas    has 
received  letters,  telegrams  and 
cables  of  congratulation  from 
friends  and  acquaintances  all 
over  the  world.     Several  of 
of  them  have  dropped  in  un- 
expectedly while  he  has  been 
i        broadcasting.     While  execu- 
tives of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting   System    were    con- 
gratulating   Thomas    a    few 
minutes  after  he  had  made 
his  debut  over  CBS,  a  short, 
stout  and  deeply-tanned  man 
was  ushered  into  the  audition 
room    on    the    twentieth 
floor  of  the   Columbia 
|  Broadcasting       System 

Building,     at    485 
Madison  avenue. 
General    Rafael 
Nogales, 
it    was, 
bitter 


that  has  carried  him  swiftly  over  jungle 
trails.  Kindly  but  keen  blue  eyes  greet 
you  beneath  his  shock  of  long,  wavy  hair. 

There  you  have  the  reasons  why  he  was 
selected  from  more  than  a  score  of  can- 
didates  for   the   new   Radio   "Voice". 

When  the  call  of  Radio  beckoned  him, 
Lowell  Thomas  was  on  his  farm  near 
Pawling,  N.  Y.,  dividing  his  time  between 
caring  for  his  thirty  cows  and  preparing 
his  seventeenth  book.  Now  he  spends 
six  days  of  each  week  in  New  York  City. 
On  the  seventh  day  he  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Frances  Ryan,  of  Denver,  return 
to  their  farm,  which  has  become  a  ren- 
dezvous for  explorers,  adventurers  and 
men  high  in  affairs  of  this  and  other 
nations.  Prince  William  of  Sweden, 
Count    Luckner,    Major    Dugmore    from 


enemy  of  the 
present  gov- 
ernment of 
Venezuela  and 
stormy-petrel  of 
Latin  -  American 
politics.  He  had 
just  arrived  in 
New  York  and 
immediately  sought 

Above:  Mr.  Thomas 
in  a  new   role 

Center:  With  T. 
E.  Lawrence,  un- 
crowned king  of 
Arabia,  in  the  des- 
ert 

Right:    A    friendly 
chat  with   the   Sul- 
tan of  Perak 


out  his  old  friend,  Lowell  Thomas. 
Some  interesting  facts  cropped  up  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  that  Thomas  was 
broadcasting.  A  timer  stationed  in  a 
studio  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem found  that  Thomas  speaks  between 
3000  and  4000  words  during  a  fifteen- 
minute  broadcast,  the  equivalent  of  a 
short  magazine  story  or  more  than  three 
columns  of  newspaper  print. 
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-N  HIS  new  role  as  a  broad- 
caster of  news  events  Lowell  Thomas 
becomes  a  voice  speaking  in  the  dark. 
Curiously  enough  he  nearly  always  has 
been  just  that,  because  he  used  pictures 
to  illustrate  his  adventure  tales.  Once 
again  his  physical  appearance  is  hidden 
from  the  public. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  life 
of  one  man  could  be  so  crowded  with  ad- 
venture, romance  and  action.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  condense  the  story  of  his 
thirty-eight  years  into  a  few  paragraphs. 

Romance  nurtured  Lowell  Thomas  al- 
most from  the  day  of  his  birth.  Son  of 
a  surgeon  infected  with  wanderlust,  he 
spent  his  early  years  in  travel  while  his 
family  moved  westward  from  Ohio  in  the 
gold  migration  that  came  a  few  years 
after  the  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust"  move- 
ment. Reaching  the  heart  of  the  mining 
district,  the  Thomas  family  settled  in 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  and  there  Lowell 
Thomas  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano  some  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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At  the  age  of  eight  young  Thomas 
mingled  with  tough  hombres  from  Mexico 
and  the  Klondike,  from  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, carried  ore  samples  from  miner  to 
assayer,  and  got  the  lust  for  romance  into 
his  blood  by  listening  to  a  thousand  tales 
of  rough-and-ready  adventure.  Gunmen, 
gamblers,  miners,  cowboys  and  prospect- 
ors from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
were  the  daily  companions  of  his  youth. 
He  didn't  have  to  read  dime  novels  for 
excitement;  in  the  Cripple  Creek  riots 
fourteen  men  were  shot  down  before  his 
eyes. 
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.MBUED  with  a  desire  for 
a  good  education,  Lowell  Thomas  went  to 
Northern  Indiana  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  Princeton  and  Chicago 
Kent  College  of  Law  in  quest  of  it.  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  five 
degrees  to  his  credit,  had  been  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  geology,  an  instructor  of 
English  and  a  professor  of  oratory,  and 
had  equipped  and  led  two  private  ex- 
peditions into  the  Arctic. 

At    various    times    Thomas 
been  on  the  staff  of  more  than  a 
dozen  large  metropolitan  news- 
papers.    In  order  to  pay  his 
way    through    law    school 
he  obtained  a  position  as 
a  reporter  on  a  Chicago 
daily.    There  he  broke 
in  with  a  group  that 


later  was  to  become  famous — Carl  Sand 
burg,    Ben    Hecht,    Harry    Hansen 
Mary  Synon. 

Thomas  began  giving  talks  on  his 
experiences  in  Alaska  and  the  Arctic. 
Franklin   K.   Lane,  then   Secretary 
of  the   Interior,  heard  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  had  him  up  to  talk 
before  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
As  a  result  of  this  talk  Thomas 
was  asked  by  Secretary  Lane  to 
resign    from   Princeton-  and   lead 
a    "See    America    First"    move- 
ment.    Thomas  was  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  John  the  Baptist  for  the 
wonders  of  America,  particularly 
of  Alaska. 

Then  came  the  war,  and,  as 
Secretary  Lane  put  it,  "a  poor 
time  to  be  telling  about  the  glories 
of  nature."  Secretary  Lane  de- 
cided that  Thomas'  trained  eye 
and  tongue  could  be  put  to  still 


Headed     two 

expeditions 

into    the 

Arctic 


better  uses.  At  the  request  of  Secretary 
Lane  and  President  Wilson,  Thomas  left 
Princeton  and  headed  a  civilian  mission 
to  Europe  to  prepare  quickly  a  historical 
record  of  the  World  War.  He  was  still 
in  his  early  twenties. 

In  the  words  of  Lord  Northcliffe, 
Lowell  Thomas  saw  more  of  the  World 
War  than  any  other  man.  He  was  at- 
:ached  in  turn  to  the  Belgian,  French. 
Italian,  Serbian,  American,  British  and 
Arabian  armies.  While  in  Venice  he 
heard  of  the  appointment  of  Allenby  to 
command  the  Allied  forces  in  the  Near 
East.  He  communicated  with  the  British 
War  Office,  and  they  obligingly  sent  along 


Helps  make  history 
with  General  Allenby 
in  Palestine:  Left:  Fa- 
mous war  correspond- 
ent's  camp   in   Palestine 


a  vessel  to  take  Thom- 
as and  Harry  Chase,  his 
photographer,  to  Cairo. 
There  he  and  Chase-  hopped 
aboard  a  plane  anil,  as 
Thomas  has  said  several  thou- 
sand times,  made  in  forty  min- 
utes a  journey  that  had  taken 
the  Children  of  Israel  forty  years. 
He  stayed  with  Allenby 's  army  many 
months  as  official  historian  of  the  epochal 
events  developed  by  the  Allied  forces.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  only 
American  observer  who  saw  Allenby — 
the  modern  Crusader — drive  the  Baming 
Crescent  from  the  horizon  forever.  Thesi 
spectacular  events  in  the  Holy  Land 
were  recorded  by  Thomas  for  future  u*en- 
( rations  through  the  lens  of  a  motion 
picture  camera. 

Throughout  the  country  he  kepi  hear- 
ing rumors  of  strange  happenings  to  the 
south,  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  where  a 
mythical  British  officer  had  united  the 
hostile  Arab  tribes  and  was  leading  them 
in  a  tierce  Holy  War  against  the  Turks. 
{Continual  on  page  128) 
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THIS  yarn  should  really  be  called 
Baby  Brings  Home  the  Caviar. 
Bacon?  Much  too  prosaic — and 
inexpensive.  Like  reversing  the 
old  saw,  and  craving  beer  with  a  cham- 
pagne pocketbook. 

For  this  is  the  story  of  several  Radio 
kiddies  whose  incomes  are  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Nearly  all  are 
the  children  of  foreign  born  parents  whose 
fathers  are  incapable  of  earning  more 
than  $35  a  week. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  is  a  five  year 
old  tenement  child  whose  income  will  be 
more  than  $100,000  a  year.  $100,000 
worth  of  boop-boop-a-doop ! 

Perhaps  you've  heard  Baby  Rose  Marie, 
crooning,  coon-shouting  Radio  child  prod- 
igy. Or  seen  her  in  vaudeville  or  the 
"talkies"  and  marvelled  at  her.  Then, 
her  story  and  a  look  into  her  home  might 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

iHE  writer  first  saw  her 
in  vaudeville  at  the  age  of  three  and  a 
half.  Rose  Marie  came  out  wrapped  in  a 
smart  little  coat — did  her  number  in  a 
hard-boiled,  astonishingly  coarse  shout, 
calmly  and  professionally  removed  the 
coat,  hung  it  up  and  did  two  more  num- 
bers. When  she  finished  she  bowed  her 
way  off  with  the  air  of  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  boop-a-dooping  for  twenty  years. 

The  house  was  quiet  for  a  second  after- 
ward. Then  there  was  very  little  ap- 
plause. A  strange  man  turned  in  his  seat 
and  remarked  as  though  talking  to  him- 
self: 

"Gosh,  I'll  be  darned  if  I  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry!" 

She  was  clever.  But,  from  the  stage 
there  was  none  of  the  child  about  her. 
She  left  you  with  sort  of  an  aching 
belief  that  something  had  been  taken 
from  her.  A  year  and  a  half  later  I  met 
her  and  came  to  know  the  real  Baby  Rose 
Marie. 

It  was  an  interview  arranged  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  who 
have  her  under  contract.  She  came  with 
her  father.  It  was  summer  and  she  was 
dressed  in  a  filmy,  stagey  dress  with  her 
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black  hair  sleeked  down  and  her  dark 
brown  eyes  sparkling  with  mischief. 

For  a  little  while  her  father  stood  close 
by  and  answered  most  of  the  staid  ques- 
tions that  usually  go  to  make  up  an  in- 
terview. Then  someone  came  in  and  he 
went  over  in  a  corner  to  talk  with  them. 

Rose  Marie  leaned  over  suddenly  and 
put  her  elbows  on  my  knees.  For  a  full 
minute  she  played  with  a  necklace  of 
bright  beads  and  tried  to  make  up  her 
mind  whether  she  was  among  friends. 
Suddenly  she  grinned  and  climbed  on  my 
lap. 

"Ah.  ain't  this  the  old  apple  sauce!" 

"What's  apple  sauce?" 


"Ah,  you  know,"  she  shook  her  head 
knowingly,  "all  these  things  I'm  supposed 
to  say." 

Deciding  to  let  the  young  lady  conduct 
her  own  interview  after  that  I  cuddled 
her  comfortably  and,  casting  a  sly  look 
at  her  father  she  began  in  a  low  stage 
whisper: 
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rO  you  know  where  I 
live?  I  live  'way  over  on  the  East  Side — 
you  know  where  the  tenement  houses  are 
at  616  East  17th  Street.  Right  across 
from  a  big  city  ash  dump  and  I  bet  I 
play  with  a  hundred  kids  ever'  day.    You 
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A  Five  Year  Old  Earns 
$100,000  aYear!  And 
a  Ten  Year  Old  is  in  the 
$10, 000  Income  Class! 
How    do    they    do    it? 


±he  Secret's  Out  in 
This. . .  a  Story  about  the 
Ho?ne  Life  of  the  '  'Mil- 
lionaire Kids  "...'  'Baby 
Rose  Marie",  "Little 
Jane"  (Muriel  Har- 
bater),  and  Winifred 
Toomey,  young  actress. 


He  is  ten  months  old  and — don't  you 
think  I'm  lyin' — but.  he  can  sing  a  jazz 
song.  Not  the  words.  But.  I  hum  and 
he  sings  with  me  and  shakes  his  shoulders. 
You'd  die!  He  won't  do  it  for  nobody 
else  but  me.  I  guess  he'll  be  in  my  act 
when  he's  about  two  if  the  kid's  society 
will  let  him.  The  old  meddlers!  Always 
stickin'  their  nose  in  our  business.  His 
name  is  Frank,  junior." 

A    little    later    when    she    paused    for 
breath  we  asked: 

"And  Rose  Marie,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
of  your  money?" 

She  put   her  hand  on  her 
hip: 
"Sa-ay !    Ask  me!    What 


Baby  Rose  Marie  and  her  family  still  live  in  the  poor  down- 
town   district   of   New    York.     She   entertains    the   kids   on 
her  block  and  gives  them  gifts  and  toys. 


oughta  see  'em.  I  don't  think  they  ever 
wash.  And  they  are  ever'  nationality  in 
the  world. 

"Know  what  I  am?  My  name  ain't 
Rose  Marie  Curley.  It's  Mazetta.  They 
say  Curley  cause  it  don't  sound  like  a 
foreigner.  My  pop  is  Italian  and  my 
mom  Polish.  She  worked  in  a  restaurant. 
Pop  drove  a  truck  once — but  he  don't  no 
more  'cause  I  keep  'em  so  busy  looking 
after  me.    I  mean  he  manages  my  affairs." 

This  precocious  child  mixing  big  words 


with    childish    philosophy    went     on 
naively: 

"We  live  in  a  awful  dump — you 
know  a  reg'lar  tenement,  right  where 
I  was  born.  But,  it's  swell  inside. 
All  modern.  We  got  a  piano,  v' 
trola.  Radio,  pretty  curtains  and 
(lowers  and  swell  stuffed  furniture. 
Grandma — mom's  ma.  lives  with  us 
and  she  don't  even  speak  English. 
Ain't   that   funny? 

"You  ought  to  see  my  kit!  brother. 
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Winifred  Toomey,  unaffected,   leaves  all  her 
"dramatics"    at     the    studio. 


would  a  woman  do  with  her  money? 
Spend  it  on  duds,  of  course.  I  got  about 
forty-eight  dresses." 

"Why  not  buy  an  airplane?" 

Rose  Marie  looked  astonished. 

"Get  me  up  in  one  of  them  old  crates. 
Not  while  I'm  right  in  the  bean.  I  got 
to  live  and  make  lots  of  money." 

She  went  on  again  in  her  husky  little 
voice : 

"I  can't  read  or  write.  But,  I'm  pretty 
smart.  A  big  professor  from  Columbia 
University  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions 
once  and  when  he  got  through  he  told 
'em  I  was  a  most  unusual  kid  and  that  I 
had  brains.  I  can  just  print  my  name.  I 
learned  how  to  spell  it  from  the  electric 
lights  at  the  theatre.    Honest  I  did." 

Here  she  proceeded  to  hunt  pencil  and 


paper  and  labori- 
ously prove  her 
point. 

"See!  Notsobad 
— not  so  good.  Give 
me  time.  I  just 
went  to  school  one 
day.  Mom  fixed 
me  up  swell — but 
I  had  a  awful  time. 
I  had  a  nice  clean 
dress  on  and  white 
shoes.  And  they 
made  us  get  in  a 
funny  line  and 
there  was  a  nasty 
boy  behind  me  and 
I  guess  it  worried 
him  because  I  was 
the  only  kid  at 
kindergarten  that 
had  clean  shoes. 
Cause  he  reached 
over  and  rubbed 
dirt  on  'em.  Im- 
agine! I  went  home 
and  I  says  to  mom 
that  them  eggs  ain't 
civilized  and  I 
guessed  I'd  stay 
at  home.  She 
agreed  and  I  ain't 
been  back  since." 


OHE 

paused  once  for 
breath  and  inquired 
earnestly: 

"Anything  else 
y  o  u'd  like  to 
know?" 

Then  without 
waiting  for  an  an- 
swer she  went  on 
jabbering: 

"Oh,    dear    me, 

Susie!       I    forgot 

one    of    the    most 

important    things 

they  always  make 

me   tell.     I   know 

more    than    eighty 

songs.      Jazz    and 

ballads.      All    the 

words   and    the    music.      I   never   forget 

once  I've  learned  a  number.     You  know 

how  I  was  discovered,  don't  you? 

"Pop  come  in  one  day  when  I  was  two 
and  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  singing  like  Sophie  Tucker.  He 
nearly  passed  out  and  called  Mom  and 
she  played  the  piano  for  me  and  they 
said  they  guessed  they  wouldn't  have 
much  to  worry  about  if  they  could  get 
me  booked  on  the  stage.  Well,  they  did. 
Here  I  am. 

"Now  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm 
braggin'  like  a  ham  actor  does  but,  you 
know,  I  was  only  nine  months  old  when 
I  talked.  When  I  was  thirteen  months 
old  I  carried  on  a  reg'lar  conversation. 
And  I  won  an  amateur  stage  prize  when 
I  was  two." 


A  little  later  she  sighed,  weary  of  her 
monologue: 

"Oh,  don't  ask  me  how  I  got  this  way. 
Don't  ask  me!" 

Let  no  one  think  Baby  Rose  Marie's 
monologue  has  been  elaborated  upon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact — it  is  impossible  to  do 
it  justice.  At  times  she  broke  into  song 
and  made  wise  cracks  that  would  sound 
so  blase  and  impossible  in  a  kiddie  of  her 
age  that,  lest  we  be  accused  of  having  a 
wild  imagination,  they  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

And,  with  it  all,  she  is  a  sweet  baby. 
Not  a  hardboiled  little  grown-up  baby, 
but  a  cuddly,  affectionate  child  when  she 
isn't  "putting  on  an  act"  for  the  benefit 
of  her  "public".  Like  most  stage  chil- 
dren she  puts  on  her  act  at  the  slightest 
provocation  and  any  willing  listener  is  her 
public. 

But,  later  at  her  tenement  home — which 
by  the  way  is  in  one  of  the  worst 
sections  of  its  kind  in  town — we  found 
her  playing  in  the  street,  the  idol  of  her 
block.  She  had  several  toy  animals  be- 
side her  and  a  crowd  of  youngsters  that 
made  it  look  like  the  setting  for  a  tene- 
ment movie. 

Rose  Marie  is  the  queen  of  the  block. 
For  doesn't  her  own  shiny  car  sit  in  front 
of  the  door?  And  hasn't  she  always 
plenty  of  money  to  treat  the  other  kids 
to  ice  cream  and  lollypops?  She  is  a 
generous  little  one — and  is  unhappy  unless 
she  shares  with  the  other  boys  and  girls 
who  aren't  fortunate  enough  to  be  Radio 
headliners. 

Often  she  stands  on  the  back  of  her 
car  and  puts  on  a  show  for  them.  It  is 
an  amazing  sight  .  .  .  dozens  of  kiddies 
in  the  street  and  women  of  every  nation- 
ality, shawl-draped  heads  shaking  approv- 
ingly from  the  windows,  keeping  time  to 
her  boop-boop-a-doop ! 

At  present  the  Mazetta's  are  on  the 
way  to  Hollywood  where  Rose  Marie  will 
play  in  Victor  Herbert's  Babes  In  Toy- 
land.  She  has  been  touring  in  vaudeville 
several  weeks  en  route.  "They  say"  her 
salary  is  $1,000  a  week — and  that  with  her 
Radio  and  movie  salary  she  will  bring  into 
the  Mazetta  coffers  well  over  $100,000 
this  year. 

It  will  be  -interesting  to  watch  the 
Mazetta's  climb  to  fame  and  fortune  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  first  born.  They 
have  made  no  attempt  so  far  to  improve 
their  living  conditions,  even  though  Rose 
Marie's  income  for  a  long  time  would 
have  permitted  them  to  move  almost  any- 
where in  New  York  they  might  care  to 
live.  They  seem  to  be  perfectly  happy 
among  their  old  friends  in  their  foreign 
tenement  setting. 


OUCH  a  contrast  to  the 
amazing  little  Rose  Marie  is  that  most 
precious  of  Radio  children,  Little  Jane  of 
Jolly  Bill  (Steinke)  and  Little  Jane. 

Her  name  is  Muriel  Harbater.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  plumber  and  lives  at 
1927  University  Avenue,  the  Bronx,  New 
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years  of  age  and  her  income  is  somewhere 
around  $10,000  a  year. 

Jane's  father  has  not  retired  as  a  great 
many  of  the  Radio  children's  fathers 
have.  He  lets  the  mother  manage  and 
look  after  Jane  while  he  tends  to  his 
plumbing.  But,  through  the  little  bread 
winner  the  Harbater's  live  in  a  nice  five 
room  apartment  and  keep  a  maid  to  make 
sure  Jane  has  the  proper  meals,  and  that 
everything  moves  in  clock  work  fashion 
for  her  welfare. 

What  would  you  think  if  you  had  a 
child  like  this? 

Jane  awakens  at  5  o'clock  sharp  in  the 
morning.  Without  the  aid  of  an  alarm 
clock.  She  rubs  the  sleep  out  of  her  eyes 
and  bounding  out  of  bed  goes  in  and 
shakes  her  sleepy  father  and  mother. 

"Get  up,  lazy  bones!  It  is  time  for 
me  to  go  to  work." 

Then  there  is  breakfast.  A  well  bal- 
anced breakfast  of  orange  juice,  toast, 
and  always  a  malted  milk.  Jane  has 
three  "malteds"  a  day.  Her  little  legs 
are  solid  as  healthy  little  legs  should  be 
and  her  cheeks  are  brown  from  swimming 
at  the  beach  or  rolling  on  the  Fordham 
University  campus  near  home.  She  is  an 
expert  swimmer — and  loves  to  fish  and 
bait  her  own  hook. 

After  breakfast  there  is  a  long  hour's 
ride  on  the  subway — and  at  7:45  Jane 
meets  Jolly  Bill  Steinke  at  NBC  and  they 
put  on  their  first  broadcast.  At  8:45 
they  put  the  same  one  on  again.  She 
learns  two  new  song  numbers  every  day 
and  reads  her  dialogue  like  a  veteran. 

Jane  owes  her  sweetness  and  childish 
charm  not  only  to  her  mother's  care  and 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
effort  made  to  keep  her  away  from  the 
idea  that  she  is  more  clever  than  any 
other  child,  but  also  to  Bill  Steinke,  with 
whom  she  has  done  their  program  for 
two  years. 

He  is  "Uncle  Bill"  to  her.  A  jolly 
Allentown,  Pa.,  newspaper  cartoonist  who 
adores  children  and  broadcasts  for  them 
because  he  loves  them.  Bill  writes  the 
continuity  and  directs  little  Jane.  He 
makes  it  all  a  game.  When  he  wants  her 
to  giggle  he  tickles  her  in  the  ribs  and 
she  rocks  with  laughter. 


Th 


.HEIR  morning  program 
(it  used  to  be  evening)  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  child  program  on  the  air, 
and  Little  Jane  is  beloved  all  over  the 
United  States. 

She  was  "discovered"  by  her  mother 
who  explained : 

"Muriel  took  part  in  school  programs 
and  I  found  she  had  unusual  talent.  I 
didn't  like  to  see  it  go  to  waste.  I  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  the  stage  and  I  was 
happy  when  I  took  her  to  NBC  and  Mr. 
Steinke  saw  possibilities  in  her  and  gave 
her  a  chance  in  his  program. 

"It  isn't  like  a  professional  life  at  all. 
There  is  no  applause  to  spoil  the  children 
and  we  don't  allow  people  to  fuss  over 


her  in  the  studio. 
She  takes  it  all  just 
as  a  funny  morning 
game  to  be  played 
with  Uncle  Bill  be- 
fore she  goes  to 
school." 

Jane  goes  to  Pub- 
lic School  No.  26. 
Shemadeone  vaude- 
ville appearance 
and  "hated  it,"  she 
said.  When  asked 
what  she  was  going 
to  do  when  she 
grew  up  Jane  said: 

"Oh,  always  a 
Radio  girl.  I 
couldn't  give  that 
up." 

And  as  for  spend- 
ing her  money: 

"Oh,  we  put  it 
in  the  bank  and  in 
insurance.  All  but 
my  clothes  and 
whatever  we  need 
for  bare  expenses. 
We  don't  waste  it. 
That  wouldn't  be 
right.    Would  it?" 
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Jane  is  Russian. 
Her  hair  is  light 
brown  and  her  eyes 
a  gray-blue.  She 
will  be  quite  a  pretty 
young  lady.  She  is 
stocky  and  healthy 
as  a  frisky,  cun- 
ning little  colt. 

Nearly  all  of  the 
Radio  child  celeb- 
rities have  been 
discovered  and 
brought  out  by 
Madge  Tucker,  The 
Lady  Next  Door. 
You  no  doubt  know 
who  she  is.  More 
about  her  later. 
Among  her  finds  is 
Winifred  Toomey. 

This  little  Irish  colleen  is  as  refresh- 
ingly childish  and  unaffected  as  Little 
Jane.  And  she  has  twenty-eight  blonde 
curls.  Count  'em !  Because  Winifred  is 
not  permitted  to  make  vaudeville  appear- 
ances and  such,  she  is  still  on  the  $5,000 
a  year  list. 

Winifred's  father  is  a  clerk  in  Wall 
Street.  They  live  at  636— 57th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  in  the  winter  and  spend  their 
summers  at  Rockaway  Point,  where  Wini- 
fred walks  away  with  all  of  the  swimming 
medals  for  miles  around. 

There  are  two  sisters.  Mary,  sixteen, 
is  red-headed  and  in  High  School.  Kath- 
ryn  is  15  and  in  the  Eighth  grade.  Let 
Winifred  tell  it: 

"We  live  in  a  big  brick  double  house 
and  I  have  a  nice  big  yard  to  play  in. 


Jolly  Bill's  partner,   Little  Jane,  is  Muriel  Harbater 
.   .   sweet  and  unspoiled. 


That's  what  makes  me  so  healthy.  That 
and  the  swimming.  It's  funny.  I  know. 
but  my  two  sisters  haven't  a  speck  of 
dramatic  talent.  They  don't  even  care 
for  it.  I've  been  on  the  air  with  Miss 
Tucker  since  I  was  four.     I'm   ten  now. 

"I've  been  in  the  movies  too.  I'm 
crazy  about  pictures.  But,  being  on  the 
air  four  times  a  week — often  more  than 
thai,  keeps  me  pretty  busy.  1  go  to  pro- 
fessional school  at  1S60  Broadway.  Did 
I  tell  you  we  have  five  rooms  and  a  bath 
at  home!     Well.  I  meant  to." 

Winifred  is  an  expert  at  being  inter- 
viewed. She  goes  on  without  much 
prompting,  wrinkling  her  brow  and  won- 
dering just  what  might  be  of  interest. 
When  she  paused  we  inquired: 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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©  Intel-national  Xcwsrcel  Photo 
Government   raiders  jump   into   criminals'  place   at   sending   end   of  set   seized 
at  Coney  Island,  September  2  6th,  and  flash  fake  messages  to  rum  ships. 


%  Janet  A.  Dublon 


FAR  out  at  sea,  beyond  the  twelve 
mile  limit,  a  powerful  boat  moves 
at  half  speed.  In  its  Radio  opera- 
tor's cabin  sits  an  expert  wireless 
man,  busy  taking  down  a  message;  tap- 
tappit — the  familiar  dot — dash — system  of 
the  Morse  code,  but  to  the  uninitiated 
the  pages  of  letters  look  like  a  jumble  of 
unpronounceable  words.  At  the  Radio 
operator's  side  stands  the  captain,  who 
snatches  the  sheets  of  paper  as  the  mes- 
sage comes  over.  He  understands  this 
queer  code,  and  translates  the  message 
into  English.  "Proceed  to  point  ten  miles 
south  of  Fire  Island  and  contact  boat  M. 
Load  with  578  cases  of  assorted  liquors. 
Boat  leaving  now.  Shore  Headquarters." 
This  is  the  scene  which  the  federal 
agents  whom  I  interviewed  described  to 
me.  How  were  they  able  to  visualize 
that  scene?  They  were  certainly  not  on 
the  spot  in  the  cabin  of  the  rum  runner. 
Of  course  not  .  .  .  but  they  were  in  a 
much  more  strategic  position.  They  were 
ensconsed  in  their  secret  Radio  receiving 
station,  listening  in  on  messages  sent  over 
the  short  wave  used  by  the  Radio  Rum 
ring  in  broadcasting  instructions  from  its 
shore  stations  to  ships  beyond  the  twelve 
mile  limits. 

The    message    given    here    is    actually 
verbatim,  just  as  it  was  decoded  by  the 


government  men,  who  through 
months    of    listening    in    and 
deciphering  by  methods  similar 
to  those  used  by  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  in  his  famous  story,  "The 
Gold  Bug,"  found  the  key  to 
the   secret   lan- 
guage   used   by 
the     rum    syn- 
dicate. 

This  is  what 
they  discovered 

through  their  months  of  patient  "ether- 
tapping"    and    clever    shore    detective 
work — the   existence   of   an   enormous 
syndicate,  engaged  in  rum  running  and 
selling,    whose    methods    and    systems 
are  as  well  organized  as  those  of  our 
largest  trusts  and  nation-wide  chains! 
The  business  of  this  mammoth  illega 
network    is    "roughly,    $15,000,000    a 
year,"   according   to   H.   J.    Simmons, 
chief    agent    for    the    Department    of 
Justice  in  Brooklyn.     Mr.  Sim- 
mons told  me  that  the  syndicate 
is   owned   by  American    capita 
and  has  agents  in  Great  Britain, 
France,   the   Bahamas,   and   the 
island    of    St.    Pierre,    in    the 
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Government  detectives  examining  the  $  1 0,000  Radio  trans- 
mitting apparatus  found  in  trunk  in  barn  at  Hampton  Bays. 
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Rum  ship  "I'm 
Alone,"    whose 
sinking    caused 
ructions  between  U.  S. 
and     Canada.       Note 
aerial    of   Radio    trans- 
mitter. 
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Enormous  Liquor  Syndicate  Seized 
By  Government  Agents — Radio  Used 
To  Flash  Instructions   To  Rum  Row 


French  West  Indies.  In  ad- 
dition, receiving  stations  are 
maintained  on  lonely  spots  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  from 
Maine  to  Delaware. 

Why,   if   the   Federal   Government 
knows  of  the  existence  of  this  syn- 
dicate and  knows  the  very  men  who 
buy  its  liquor  on  foreign  shores,  are 
not   its   operations    squelched?      Be- 
cause of   the   ramifications  of  inter- 
national   law.      Boats   loading   liquor 
on   foreign   soil  cannot  be  prevented 
from  so  doing.     If  they  take  up  posi- 
tions  beyond    the    twelve    mile   limit. 
the     coast      guard     cutters     cannot 
search  or  molest   them  in  any 
way.       Even     if     small     super- 
speedy  power  launches  meet  the 
ocean   steamers  and  proceed   to 
transfer     liquor    to     their    own 
holds,  under  the  eyes  of  a  coasl 

Note     naval     sextant     used     to     locate 

position     of     rum     ships    on     maps     used 

by    wireless   operators. 


guard  steamer,  they  cannot  be  held,  under 
any  of  the  existing  treaties. 

The  rum   ring's  landing  points  on  the 
coast   are   many,  and   their   locations  are 
being    changed    daily.      Let    the    law    dis- 
cover the  location  of  one.  and  it  will  dis- 
appear   into    thin    air.      To    the    ship   and 
shore    headquarters,    the    landing    points 
are  known  simply  by  a  number.     Here  is 
another    ship-shore    Radio    conversation: 
Ship — "Boat    M    sighted.'' 
Short — "Is  the  law  in  sight'-" 
Ship — "No.      Boat    M    arrived.      Pro- 
ceeding  with  loading.'' 

Shore — "Load   and   instruct    M    to   pro- 
ceed to  Landing  10." 

Ship — "O.K..       M      following     instruc- 
:  ion.-." 


L 


lANDING      10     may     be 

located  in  a  deserted  stretch  oi  beach  in 
New  Jersey,  or  it  may  be  hidden  in  a 
rocky  Maine  cove.  Of  course.  Federal 
agents  could  trace  the  whereabouts  oi  the 
big  steamer  by  their  Radio  compass,  but 
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by  the  time  a  Coast  Guard  boat  arrived 
to  follow  the  small  launch  to  its  destina- 
tion, it  would  be  lost  in  the  trackless 
ocean. 

Despite  all  these  handicaps,  five  of  the 
many  "contact  boats"  maintained  by  the 
syndicate  were  captured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  month  of 
September.  More  important  still,  was 
the  dramatic  raid  upon  and  seizure  of  the 
syndicate's  key  Radio  station. 

The  story  of  this  discovery  and  capture 
is  a  thrilling  one.  Early  last  June,  Radio 
inspectors  who  comb  the  air  day  and  night 
for  illegal  operators,  found  a  broadcaster 
operating  on  a  short  wave  length,  who 
seemed  to  work  with  more  regularity  than 
the  ordinary  unlicensed  operators.  He 
had  certain  specific  hours  for  going  on 
the  air,  one  of  them  being  4:20  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 


.TOR  months  Radio  inspec- 
tors copied  down  the  messages  as  they 
heard  them.  At  first  the  ship  to  shore 
conversations  looked  like  a  meaningless 
jumble  of  letters  and  figures.  But  with 
an  increasing  mass  of  material  to  work 
with,  Department  of  Justice  code  experts 
finally  succeeded  in  finding  the  key  to  the 
cipher. 

The  station  could  have  been  located 
immediately  and  put  out  of  commission. 
But  that  was  not  the  plan  of  the  astute 
government  operators.  By  listening  in 
on  the  conversations  and  tracking  boats 
to  their  landing  places,  more  could  be 
accomplished.  Many  of  the  seizures 
made  during  the  months  from  June  to 
September  were  the  result  of  informa- 
tion gained  in  this  way.  The  Nova  II, 
seized  on  September  20th,  with  300 
cases  of  liquor,  was  one  of  the  boats 
which  Mr.  Simmons  named  as  having 
been  captured  by  this  means.  John 
Davis,  its  mate,  also  known  as  Cap- 
tain McCloud,  was  recognized 
by  federal  agents,  since  he 
was  out  on  $10,000  bail 
at  the  time  of  his 
arrest. 

After    making 
several    captures 
of    rum    boats, 
federal     agents 
decided    to 
pounce     upon 
the  Radio  sta- 
tion before  its 
operators  could 
become      suspi- 
cious.   The  loca- 
tion of  the  trans- 
mitter   was    known 
to    be    somewhere    in 
Brooklyn,   because   the 
signals  were  picked  up 
strongest  by  Radio  in- 
spectors located  in  that 
vicinity.      But    where? 
Here    is    the   point    at 
which    that    interesting 
instrument,    the    Radio 
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The    "Istar"    of    Glasgow,    largest 
ship    of    the    rum    fleet,    anchored 
beyond   twelve-mile   limit. 


compass,  was 
brought  into  play. 
The  Radio  com- 
pass was  originally 
designed  to  be  of 
aid  to  ships  at  sea. 
Without  going  into 
technicalities,  a 
simple  explanation 
can  be  given.  A 
ship  or  land  Radio 
station  broadcast- 
ing can  be  likened 
to  a  stick  floating 
in  a  pond,  sending 
out  ever  widening 
circles.  A  bearing 
can  be  taken  by 
a  listener  from  a 
point  on  one  of 
those  circles  which 
will  give  the  com- 
pass operator  a 
straight  line  upon 
which  he  knows 
the  Radio  station 
must  be  located. 
Another  bearing 
taken  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  will 
give    another 

straight  line.  The  point  on  the  map 
where  the  two  lines  converge  gives  the 
location  of  the  ship  at  sea  asking  for  its 
bearing,  or  in  this  case,  of  the  Radio  rum 
station  sending  out  illegal  signals.  Of 
course  the  "location  of  the  station  was  not 
so  simple  as  this  would  indicate,  because 
air  conditions  and  other  difficulties 
would  pop  up  during  the  brief  periods 
in  which  Department  of  Justice  agents 
had  to  work. 

However,    all    indications    seemed   to 
point,  finally,  to  the  Coney  Island  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn  as  the  headquarters 
of    the    Radio    rum    station.      But 
Coney  Island  is  a  large  area.     Be- 
sides its  broad  boardwalk  with 
throngs  of  people  patroniz- 
ing   hot    dog    vendors, 
pop  corn  sellers,  shoot- 
ing galleries  and  all 
sorts     of    amuse- 
ment      conces- 
sions; besides  fa- 
mous Luna  Park 
and     Steeple- 
chase,   where 
dignified      old- 
sters don  over- 
alls and  "chute 
the      chutes"; 
there     are     hun- 
dreds    of     streets 
with   staid   rows   of 
brick  and  frame  resi- 
dences,   each    one    dif- 
fering  from  its  neigh- 
bors only  in  minor  de- 
tails. 

Where  then,  in  this 
peaceful  residential  dis- 
trict, was  the  hiding 
place   of   the  powerful 
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Left  to  right:    U.   S.   agent;   Malcolm  McMasters,   wireless  operator; 
and  Cecil  Molyneaux,  "Radio  genius"  of  the  Rum  Ring. 


Radio   station,   capable   of   sending   mes- 
sages to  ships  as  far  away  as  Scotland? 

Agents  soon  found  out.  Picture  them 
in  their  automobile,  playing  the  role  of  a 
party  of  visitors  to  New  York  out  to  see 
the  sights  of  Coney  Island.  They  stop 
for  a  few  moments  in  front  of  a  hot 
stand  and  one  alights  to  purchase  "eats" 
for  the  crowd.  In  the  meantime  a  hidden 
portable  Radio  compass  is  set  to  work, 
bearings  are  taken  and  marks  made  upon 
a  large  street  map  of  Coney  Island. 

Then,  perhaps  they  may  stop  at  the 
waterfront  to  view  the  ocean.  Strangers 
are  no  novelty  to  Coney  Island,  and  the 
government  agents  may  stop  as  often  as 
they  please,  without  attracting  attention. 
They  took  then,  sixty-seven  bearings,  and 
finally  satisfied  themselves  that  the  sig- 
nals were  coming  from  a  building  located 
at  53  Avenue  V. 

l\.  GLANCE  at  the  two- 
story  brick  building  from  across  the 
street  revealed  that  their  Radio  compass 
had  done  its  work  well.  What  appeared 
to  the  laymen's  eye  to  be  the  aerial  of  an 
ordinary  home  receiving  set,  was  in  fact 
the  antenna  of  a  short-wave  sending  sta- 
tion of  the  Zeppelin  type. 

Friday  afternoon,  September  26th, 
then,  the  trap  was  ready  to  spring.  Two 
carloads  of  raiders  arrived  and  parked 
their  cars  two  blocks  away  from  53  Ave- 
nue V.  In  one  of  them  sat  a  govern- 
ment Radio  expert,  with  the  headphone 
of  a  portable  short-wave  receiving  set 
clamped  to  his  ears.  At  4.20  P.  M.  the 
station  was  due  to  go  on  the  air.  Nerves 
tense,  the  raiders  sat  awaiting  "the  word 
from  their  Radio  operator  which  would 
tell  them  that  the  rum  ring  operator  was 
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Unloading  2,000  cases  of  liquor,  worth 

$200,000,     from     rum-runner     "Junior 

Annapolis"  captured  at  sea. 

broadcasting  .  .  .  the  signal  for 
them  to  begin  their  raid.  For  if 
they  broke  in  upon  the  house  and 
found  the  set  quiet,  the  occupants 
could  legally  disclaim  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  of  broadcast- 
ing to  rum  ships. 

Five    o'clock   struck,    and    still 
the  transmitter  at  53  Avenue  V  was         mmm 
quiet.      Had    the    operator    been 
warned,  through  some   treachery, 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  agents,  and  made  his  escape?     It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  the  bird  had 
flown  just  as  they  were  ready  to  make  the 
capture.     Five-thirty,   and   still   no   sign. 
At   last,   at   six-twenty-five,   the   peculiar 
signals,  recognizable  because  of  a  defect 
in  the  transmitter,  were  heard. 


T, 


HE  raiders  sped  to  the 
house  and  closed  off  all  exits.  They  en- 
tered so  silently  and  with  such  wariness 
that  the  Radio  operator  was  caught  seated 
at  his  keyboard,  tapping  out  a  code  mes- 
sage to  the  rum  fleet.  So  quick  was  his 
capture,  that  a  United  States  Radio  oper- 
ator, familiar  with  the  code,  sat  down  in 
the  vacant  seat  and  continued  tapping  out 
signals  to  the  ships  at  sea,  so  that  no 
suspicion  of  the  raid  could  arise. 

The  man  seated  at  the  keyboard  was 
Malcolm  McMasters,  a  Canadian,  who 
was  out  on  a  bail  bond  of  $30,000  in 
connection  with  the  government's  pre- 
vious capture  of  a  similar  Radio  station 
in  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.  Such  is  the 
temerity  of  the  hardened  criminal — out 
on  bail,  he  commences  unlawful  opera- 
tions almost  immediately. 

But  McMasters  was  not  the  only  bird 
bagged.  Another  and  much  more  im- 
portant capture  was  made.  Cecil  Moly- 
neaux,  the  chief  Radio  operator  of  the 
rum  syndicate,  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
making  repairs  to  the  set.  At  4:20  Mc- 
Masters had  discovered  trouble  and  sent 
in  a  telephone  call  to  his  chief.  It  was 
6:25  before  Molyneaux  had  gotten  the 
transmitter  in  working  order,  and  hence 


what  the  agents  thought  was  an  upset 
in  their  plans,  was  an  accident  which 
brought  about  the  capture  of  the  "Radio 
Genius"  of  the  rum  ring. 

McMasters  and  Molyneaux  were  ap- 
proached from  the  rear.  "Hands  up!" 
snapped  a  Federal  officer.  Both  made  a 
wild  dash  for  the  front  stairs,  only  to  be 
met  by  another  party  of  raiders.  Seeing 
the  hopelessness  of  escape,  they  sur- 
rendered. McMasters  gave  his  name  as 
Frank  Baker,  but  Carlo  M.  Bernstein  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  recognized 
him  as  the  man  he  had  arrested  in  the 
previous  Atlantic  Highlands  raid. 

Molyneaux  was  also  recognized  as  the 
Radio  operator  of  the  "I'm  Alone,"  the 
Canadian  vessel  whose  sinking  by  a 
revenue  cutter  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
1Q2Q,  caused  the  transmission  of  tons  and 
tons  of  official  correspondence  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  During 
all  the  excitement,  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel claimed  that  it  was  not  being  used  as 
a  rum-runner.  All  indications  seem  to 
point  to  the  contrary  now.  although  the 
controversy  has  not  been  settled  at  this 
writing. 

Besides  Molyneaux  and  McMasters. 
the  raiders  seized  the  set.  which  they 
declared  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
to  be  found  outside  of  those  used  by  the 
transatlantic  wireless  companies  for  com- 
mercial    transmission.       Its    value,    con- 
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servatively  estimated,  was  about  $15.- 
000 — it  included  three  complete  7 5 -watt 
short  wave  transmitters  and  three  com- 
plete receivers.  Power  was  supplied  by 
a  bank  of  storage  batteries,  numerous 
dry  cells,  and  by  the  electric  light  main. 
Now  that  particular  Radio  station  is 
out  of  existence,  but  its  operators  are  out 
on  bail.  Will  they  go  back  once  again 
to  the  work  which  has  caused  their  arrest 
on  two  previous  occasions?  That  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  and  probably  depends 
upon  the  decision  of  the  mysterious 
financier  in  New  York  City  who  controls 
the  enormous  syndicate,  in  its  operations 
from  Maine  to  Florida. 
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HO  is  this  silent  King 
of  the  Radio  rum  ring?  Who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  operation  of  over  100  unli- 
censed stations  which  flash  messages  be- 
tween the  liquor  racketeers'  land  head- 
quarters and  the  rum  fleet  out  at  sea? 
That  is  the  question  which  Uncle  Sam's 
enforcement  agents  are  asking.  On  one 
occasion,  before  the  Coney  Island  raid, 
they  thought  they  had  the  net  spread  so 
tightly  that  not  a  minnow  could  escape. 
but  the  big  fish  of  the  liquor  ring  swam 
through. 

Way    hack    on    October    17.    1020    the 
biggest     coup     of     all     was     attempted. 
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Thirty-five  simultaneous  raids  were  made 
throughout  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island.  Over  forty  prisoners  were 
taken. 

The  centre  of  the  rum  ring  at  that 
time  was  located  in  Highlands,  N.  J., 
where  a  powerful  Radio  station  and  a 
well-stocked  arsenal  were  found. 

The  story  of  the  capture  made  at  that 
time,  although  it  is  now  history,  is  just 
as  interesting  as  the  recent  raid.  The 
Radio  compass  narrowed  the  search  down 
to  the  vicinity  of  Highlands,  a  seaside 
resort  to  which  pleasure  seekers  from 
New  York  City  come  by  the  boatload. 
Disguised  as  a  Radio  repair  man,  Forest 
F.  Redfern  of  the  government  service 
made  observations  and  bearings  and 
finally  located  a  powerful  Radio  station 
in  an  innocent-appearing  frame  house. 

Three  stories  high,  this  house  had 
been  the  country  estate  of  the  Broadway 
impressario,  Oscar  Hammerstein,  who  un- 
wittingly sold  it  to  the  rum  syndicate. 
Among  those  arrested  were  Andrew 
Richards,  Harold  Lindauer,  and  Malcolm 
McMasters,  who  was  later  to  be  the 
guiding  hand  at  the  Coney  Island  Radio 
station.  Important  papers  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Hammerstein  house  .  .  . 
including  bank  books  which  showed  de- 
posits made  by  the  syndicate  in  private 
banking  houses  and  reputable  Jersey  trust 
companies,  to  the  tune  of  a  million  dol- 
lars or  more.  A  complete  list  of  the 
henchmen  of  the  gang  was  also  found, 
and  information  which  made  the  govern- 
ment agents  believe  they  were  on  the 
track  of  the  Big  Guy  himself. 
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|  AMES  were  mentioned, 
but  one  after  another  the  suspects  were 
cleared.  First  George  Remus,  the  em- 
peror of  the  bootleg  world  who  shocked 
the  nation  by  slaying  his  wife  was  im- 
plicated.    But  he  was  eliminated. 

The  next  nominee  for  King  of  the  Ra- 
dio Rum  Ring  was  Al  Capone,  of  Chi- 
cago, Florida  and  not  so  long  ago,  the 
Philadelphia  Jail.  Checks  bearing  his 
signature,  but  returned  with  a  "Stop 
Payment"  notation,  were  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  rum  syndicate.  They 
amounted  to  $104,000!  But  Chicago 
lieutenants  of  this  much-publicized  gang- 
ster explained  away  his  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  Highlands  gang.  They  said 
he  had  planned  to  tie  up  with  the  Eastern 
syndicate,    but    later    changed   his    mind. 


Shrewd  Al  Capone!  He  must  have  re- 
ceived news  of  the  approaching  disaster. 

Finally  the  government  indicted  three 
men,  known  as  James  Murphy,  Al  Lillien 
and  William  Lillien.  None  of  the  three 
were  captured  .  .  .  for  they  escaped  and 
allowed  the  under-dogs  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  blame.  Daily  government  opera- 
tives promised  news  of  them,  but  it  is 
over  a  year  since  the  Atlantic  Highlands 
raid  and  they  are  still  at  large. 

Whether  they  really  were  the  control- 
lers of  this  huge  rum  empire  is  open 
to  doubt.     Whoever  the  Rum  King  was, 
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Hampton    Bays    house,    where    "trunk"    set 
was   found.      Rum   syndicate   chose  peaceful 
spots    as    hide-outs! 

he  went  right  to  work  to  recoup  his 
losses.  A  crippling  blow  had  been  dealt 
him.  Dry  agents,  130  strong,  had  fallen 
upon  his  warehouses,  landing  points,  boats 
at  sea,  Radio  station,  arsenal,  and  loyal 
henchmen.  Everything  had  been  con- 
fiscated .  .  .  except  his  huge  hidden  bank 
balances.  With  these  as  armament,  he 
set  to  work  to  reenforce  his  broken  sys- 
tem, and  undoubtedly  succeeded. 

As  his  lieutenants  were  released  on 
bail,  he  communicated  with  them  and 
started  them  at  work  anew.  A  new  code 
was  devised  for  Radio  signalling.  New 
boats  were  purchased,  and  new  landing 
places  found. 

Again  the  government  agents  were 
faced  with  the  task  of  starting  from  the  . 
ground  up  and  locating  Radio  stations. 
On  July  19,  1930  four  illegal  Radio  sta- 
tions were  seized,  this  time  in  Long 
Island's  most  fashionable  watering  places. 

In  Southampton,  which  has  usurped 
Newport's  place  as  society's  bathing 
beach,  right  opposite  the  home  of  Colonel 
H.  H.  Rogers,  a  multi-millionaire,  a 
gorgeous  establishment  was  found.     But- 


lers and  cooks  were  being  maintained  in 
order  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
Radio  station  headquarters  was  a  fash- 
ionable home. 

On  the  same  day  captures  were  made 
in  Quogue,  Hampton  Bays,  and  Matti- 
tuck.  All  three  towns,  as  well  as  South- 
ampton, are  far  out  near  the  tip  of  Long 
Island,  and  therefore  offered  a  strategic 
point  for  the  maintenance  of  an  espion- 
age system  on  the  Government  rum- 
chasers.  From  them  instructions  could 
be  sent  to  the  rum  fleet  to  despatch 
power  launches  to  spots  not  watched  by 
the  government. 

One  of  the  government  agents,  who 
asked  that  his  identity  be  concealed,  told 
me  of  his  exciting,  but  almost  disap- 
pointing adventure  in  the  raid  on  the 
Hampton  Bays  headquarters.  An  old 
mansion,  known  as  the  Horton  Place,  had 
been  located  as  the  source  of  the  Radio 
signals.  The  house  was  searched  from 
cellar  to  garret,  and  nothing  more  vil- 
lainous looking  than  an  ordinary  house- 
hold Radio  receiver  was  found.  The 
searchers  were  just  about  ready  to  re- 
tire, disgruntled,  when  a  peculiar  ticking 
noise  was  heard.  It  came  from  the  Radio 
cabinet! 
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/LOSE  inspection  revealed 
that  this  table  model,  with  two  dials,  was 
really  the  sending  and  receiving  end  of 
a  powerful  station.  Wires  leading  into 
the  house  were  traced  to  the  barn,  where 
a  well-equipped  transmitter  was  dis- 
covered, in  a  trunk!  This  gave  govern- 
ment agent  a  clue  to  the  many  changes 
of  location  of  the  Radio  rum  station 
which  they  had  noticed.  Every  time 
they  thought  they  had  this  particular  sta-- 
tion  located,  the  signals  would  come  from 
a  different  spot.  That  was  easy,  when 
the  station  was  a  trunk! 

Capture  of  the  trunk  set  and  the  other 
three  Long  Island  stations  didn't  put  the 
ring  out  of  business,  however,  and  the 
federal  agents  knew  it.  Their  vigilance 
was  rewarded  again  on  September  19, 
1930,  when  they  captured  a  full-fledged 
transmitting  set  in  New  Bedford.  Mass. 
New  Bedford  was  formerly  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  old  whaling  fleet  .  .  .  what  a 
transition  from  the  giant  seamen  of  the 
old  days  to  the  skulking  rum-runners  of 
today! 

Again,  the  latest   and  most  important 
{Continued  on  page  120) 
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Greatest   coast  guard   fleet  ever  assembled  leaving  New  York    on    its   never-ending    picket    duty   against    rum-runners. 
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DECEMBER  is  here 
— D  e  c  e  m  b  e  r  , 
Christmas  and 
Christmas  giving! 
Once  a  year  We-who-have- 
been-Disillusioned  awake  to 
a  half-forgotten  carol  and  go 
trooping  down  a  tinseled  lane 
to  meet  a  little  Child — a 
Child  that  lives  only  as  a 
memory  but  once  it  was  very 
real  for  it  was  You.  or  it 
was  I.  If  you  must — just 
take  a  look  in  the  glass  and 
see  that  little  body  you  once 
had,  shadowy  against  the  ra- 
diant tree,  or  peering  up  the 
mysterious  hole  behind  the 
mantel  where  your  stocking 
hung. 
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.HE  tiny  train, 
the  box  of  blocks,  the  shiny 
horn,  the  skates,  gameboard, 
gay  picture  book  and  those 
other  curious  packets  all 
wrapped  arid  labeled  in  fig- 
ured paper — they  are  gone, 
departed  like  the  little  body 
that  seems  incredibly  to  have 
been  You. 

Still  you  must  meet  the 
Child  at  Christmas  time — so  why  be  sad? 
Except  for  some  of  us  it  would  be  much 
better  that  the  Child  should  not  come 
back.  There  was  no  hearth,  no  tree,  no 
stockings  and  the  Santa  Claus  so  hope- 
fully anticipated  had  failed  .  .  .  again. 
There  was  too  much  cold,  too  much  hun- 
ger, too  much  disappointment,  too  much 
wishing  that  Santa  Claus  would  hurry 
up  and  bring  the  body  you  expected  to 
have  when  you  grew  up.  Everything 
changes.    Today  is  today. 

Perhaps  you  are  now  interested  in  a 
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more  practical  Santa  Claus.  and  if  you 
could  have  your  wish — or  suppose  we 
say  that  a  score  of  our  better  known 
Radio  artists  were  to  hang  up  their 
stockings  today,  and  could  have  their 
wishes — what  would  they  be  asking  for? 
I  wanted  to  know — I  thought  you  would 
too.  so  I  asked  them.  And  here  is  what 
they  said: 

Art  Kassel.  the  lovable,  reciting  band 
leader  of  Chicago,  heard  in  the  Shell 
hour,  built  castles  in  the  air  a  long  time 
before   he   launched   his   Kassels   in    the 


Air.  Most  of  this  castle 
construction  work  was  done 
from  within  the  high  iron 
fence  of  one  of  those  drab 
places  known  as  '"orphan 
asylums"  for  want  of  a  kind- 
lier name.  Yes,  Santa  got 
there,  after  a  fashion,  but  it 
was  not  until  Kassel  was 
about  ten  years  old  that  he 
found  just  what  he  wanted  in 
his  stocking — a  shiny,  regu- 
lation brass  horn  and  an  in- 
vitation to  play  in  the  boys' 
band  of  the  institution. 

The  horn,  which  has  be- 
come a  clarinet  and  saxo- 
phone since,  mapped  Art's 
scintillating  destiny.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  simply  an- 
swered. "Just  let  me  keep  my 
orchestra  and  use  the  micro- 
phone now  and  then,  and  I'll 
be  content."  when  asked  what 
he  wanted  for  Christmas.  His 
most  usual  or  rarest  gift  from 
a  fan  during  the  year?  The 
sympathetic  heart  strings  of 
a  grown-up  orphan  resonate 
in  his  answer: 

"There's  an  invalid  down 
in  Somerset.  Ky.  Her  name 
— if  you  think  she  wouldn't 
mind  my  telling — is  Mrs.  Eve  Talbott. 
Her  many  letters  to  our  band,  so  interest- 
ingly and  cheerfully  written.  I  valui 
my  nirost  gifts." 
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.AH — and  Old  Topper 
Ray  Perkins,  far  from  a  trade  sort  oi 
figure,  wise-cracks  following  Kassel  (the 
two  are  together  on  the  Shell  bill,  so  why 
not  here?').  "I'd  like  to  have  a  rabbit 
for  my  new  silk  hat,  a  microphone  that 
can    smile,    tonsils    like    Ed   Thorgerson's 
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and  Alwyn  Bach's  pronunciation.  As 
for  what  I  have  been  sent  this  year, 
include  in  the  oddities:  1.  a  lot  of  song 
lyrics  (without  music),  2.  a  lot  of  cock- 
tail recipes  (without  ingredients),  3.  poetry 
(free  verse  and  very  blank),  4.  threats 
(dire).  5.  every  kind  of  bottle  opener  so 
far  discovered,  6.  an  automatic  harmonica, 
and  7.  three  sticks  of  tastyyeast. 

"Sure  I  always  get  what  I  want  for 
Christmas,  because  I'm  such  a  good  boy. 
At  least  my  mamma,  the  blonde  one,  says 
I'm  good,  and  she  ought  to  know. 

"My  best  Christmas  is  always  the  one 
ahead  of  me.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
one  was  in  Hollywood  last  year.  They 
make  a  sort  of  'super-production'  of  it 
out  there,  with  searchlights,  paper  snow- 
storms, parades,  imported  reindeer — all  in 
a  summer  temperature.  Furthermore  it 
was  the  best  Christmas  I  ever  drank!" 
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_ND  here's  what  Helene 
Handin  (who  plays  Anne  in  the  Pee-Wee 
and  Windy  hour,  and  with  Marcella 
Shields  provides  you  with  entertainment 
in  the  Two  Troupers  and  the  Two  Old 
Witches)  wouldn't  mind  getting  in  her 
sheer  chiffon  limb  casing: 

"1.  Ten  karat  square  cut  diamond, 
2.  bonds  of  any  amount — no  stocks,  3.  a 
small  but  well  equipped  yacht  to  cruise 
around  Manhattan  in  the  summer  be- 
tween broadcasts,  4.  a  Rolls  Royce,  but 
a  flivver  coupe  would  do,  and  5.  a  ten- 
year  contract  with  Marcella  at  about 
$5,000   (or  more)   a  week. 

"Among  my  treasured  gifts  of  the  year 
are  a  beautiful  hand-made  makeup  box 
from  a  prisoner  in  a  penitentiary,  a  box 
of  home-made  jams  from  a  boy  shut-in 
and  his  mother,  several  bottles  of  im- 
ported perfume,  a  hand  wrought  ring  and 
the  usual  candy  and  flowers. 

"Santy   has   been   pretty   good   to   me, 
but  I'd  have  just  as  happy  a  Christmas 
if  only  I  could  be  with  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  my  widely  separated   family— 
my  mother  being  a  traveling  lecturer 
and  my  sister  located  in  Idaho.    My 
most  tragic  yuletide?    I  was  in  my 
'teens  and  studying  music  in  Chi- 
cago— away  from  all  my  family 
and  broke!     To  cap  the  cli- 
max I  had  quarrelled  with 
my   boy  sweetheart." 

Laughable  Billy  Jones 
and   Ernie   Hare    re- 
fused  to  be   funny 
about     their     de- 


mands from  St.  Nicholas.  All  they  wish 
is  52  more  programs  of  solid  Radio 
booking  with  the  Interwoven  Stocking 
Company — sort  of  a  stocking  contract 
in  the  stocking,  so  to  speak. 

What  has  been  sent  them  by  listeners? 
Oh,  a  flock  of  oysters,  jams,  golf  tees, 
neckties,  candy  and  cake,  the  keys  of 
three  cities  and  jewelry. 

"We  always  get  what  we  expect,"  said 
Billy,  "which  is  a  sure  thing,  inasmuch 
as  we  expect  nothing!" 

Their  most  tragic  Christmas,  they  say, 
is  the  one  on  which  they  have  to  work; 
the  happiest,  when  at  home  with  their 
families,  and  the  most  comical,  when  they 
spend  Christmas  with  one  another — 
which  we'll  all  agree  WOULD  be. 

Petite  Jessica  Dragonette  of  the  golden 
coloratura   soprano  voice   couldn't   forget 
her  career  for  one  moment.    No  sir!     She 
simply   answered   that   what    she   wanted 
for    Christmas    was    to    sing    Goldilocks 
and  the  Three  Bears  which  she  is  dra- 
matizing  against   Eric    Coates'    suite, 
The  Three  Bears,  so  that  is  what  you 
may  expect  to  hear  in  the  Cities 
Service    Concert    of   that    week. 

Gifts     from     fans?       Many 
beautiful  ones  are  in  her  col- 
lection,  Jessica    remarked. 
One  in  particular  she  ad- 
mires, a  tribute  to  her, 
Solvejg's  Song,   is   a 
solid  brass  spinning 
wheel  plated  with 
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gold — the  kind  our 
great  grandmothers 
used — with    the    ball 
of  flax  and  electric  bulb. 
"The    pedal    moves    and 
the  wheel  revolves,"  Miss 
Dragonette   explained.     Jes- 
sica refused  to  enumerate  her 
past     Christmases.       She's     so 
happy  over  the  present  and  the 
future,  that  she  really  has  no  cause 
to    complain    of    the   past,    she   said. 
Now    what    do    you    suppose    Godfrey 
Ludlow,  NBC's  beloved  violinist  and  Elgin 
star,  wants  put  in  his  stocking?     Can't 
guess?     Well,  he  simply  wants  and  ex- 


pects an  offspring — due  to  arrive  about 
December  19 — and  when  he  told  me  the 
news  he  was  presumptive  enough  to  de- 
clare "and  he  will  not  be  a  fiddler!" 

Ludlow  confesses  that  he  has  received 
from  fans  all  sorts  of  trinkets  to  carry 
around  in  his  violin  case,  and  all  these  seem 
to  possess  certain  voodooistic  charms  to 
bring  good  fortune.    The  popular  wielder 


of  the  bow  replied 
that  since  his  stay 
in  America  (he  came 
from    Australia   but   is 
now  an  American  citizen), 
he     had     always     received 
what  he  wished  for  Christ- 
mas, and  he  wants  to  thank  his 
fellow    American     citizens    and 
Radio    listeners    for    making    this 
dream  come  true. 
But   the   breaks   always  weren't   that 
way  for  Godfrey.     Here's  his  story  of 
one  Christmas  that  wasn't  so  good: 

"Was  to  have  been  released  from  a 
German  prison  camp  just  before  Christ- 
mas .  .  .  Everything  was  settled  and 
arranged.  Then  something  happened,  and 
I  was  trundled  back  to  the  camp  and  kept 
there  for  three  more  weeks  right  through 
the  holidays  .  .  .  Not  so  nice!" 

And  my  flapper  and  slow  tempo  friends, 
how  about  the  Lombardos  Consolidated? 
The  Christmas  list  of  Guy,  Carmen  and 
Lebert  looks  like  this: 

Guy  wants  (1)  to  sleep  all  day,  (2)  a 
tip  on  Wall  Street,  (3)  six  more  brothers 
to  put  in  his  ten-piece  band  so  as  to  make 
it  a  family  affair;  Carmen  asks  (1)  to 
bring  his  parents  down  from  Canada  to 
spend  Christmas  Day  with  him  and  his 
brothers;  Lebert  wishes  (1)  a  special 
preparation  for  his  lips  to  keep  them  from 
getting  chapped  when  playing  his  trumpet 
during  the  winter. 
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ND  the  Lombardo  gift 
receiving  clerk  during  the  past  year  clicked 
off:  Guy,  a  box  of  melted  chocolates  on 
the  4th  of  July,  a  crate  of  apples-,  and  a 


glass  ash  tray  made  of  Robert  Burns 
Panatella  cigar  bands;  Carmen,  chocolate 
fudge  galore,  cigarettes,  and  a  picture 
(for  no  reason  at  all)  of  a  girl  with  a 
snake  draped  around  her  shoulders;  and 
Lebert,  a  home  talkie  projector  and  a  new 
set  of  golf  clubs. 

The     Lombardo     boys     always     have 
received    just    what    they    wanted    for 


Christmas,  mainly 
because  of  the  phi- 
losophy they've  devel- 
oped.    "Never  demand 
nor    expect    too    much," 
they  say,  "and  you'll  never 
be    disappointed.      Then    all 
that  is  received  on  every  Christ- 
mas is  so  much  'velvet'." 

The  dean  of  Victor  Herbert  con- 
ductors, Harold  Sanford,   expressed 
the  wish  of  most  Radio  favorites  when 
he  said  he'd  appreciate  the  day  off  as 
his   first   request   on   his   Christmas   list. 

"Outside  of  the  day  off  for  Christmas, 
which  hasn't  fallen  to  my  lot  for  years, 
I'd  like  a  good  collection  of  pipes  and 
tobacco.  Of  unusual  gifts  sent  to  me,  the 
outstanding  one  is  a  fine  black  cat — in- 
tended by  a  superstition  scoffer  as  a  good 
luck  offering — but  which  we  were  unable 
to  keep. 


Franklyn  Baur's  story  of  his  happiest, 
and  most  tragic,  Christmas  almost  made 
tears  come  to  my  eyes.  I'll  quote  it  in 
a  minute,  but  before  doing  so,  I  wish  to 
remark  that  if  Baur  were  not  a  great 
singer,  he'd  undoubtedly  be  a  popular 
writer  or  toastmaster. 

For  Christmas  he  asks  "a  manager  who 
doesn't  ask  artists  for  20%  commission, 
a  newspaper  reporter  who  writes  exactly 
what  I  tell  him  and  laughs  at  my  jokes, 
and  an  inventory  of  all  hot  dog  stand 
owners  who  play  their  Radios  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  patrons — and  the 
names  of  their  favorite  artists." 

"On   one   early   June   program,"   Baur 

replied  when  asked  what  queer  gifts  he 

had  been  sent,  "I  sang,  Only  a  Rose.  Two 

weeks  later  a  farmer  sent-  me  a  package 

which  when  opened  revealed  a  large  onion. 

An  attached  card  read,  'Dear  Mr.  Baur: 

You    opened    the    rose    season    for    the 

florists.    How  about  onion  time  for  the 

farmers? — Only  an  Onion'. 

"Yes,  yes,  very  romantic,  don't  you 

think?     So  I  went  downstairs  to 

the    kitchen,    sliced    the    onion, 

and  ate  it  on  a  hamburger." 

Now    comes    the    tale    of    a 

happy,  yet  tragic,  Yuletide 

which  Baur  spent  not  so 

long    ago.      The    tenor 

continued. 

"I    remember    well 

one    Christmas 
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OSSIBLY  the  happiest 
Christmas  I  ever  spent  was  the  first  one 
I  was  able  to  enjoy  at  home  with  my 
loved  ones  after  a  forced  absence  of 
many  years.  Not  only  was  my  family 
present  but  a  collection  of  old  friends 
who  had  come  from  many  distant  points 
for  the  occasion. 

"Another  I  never  shall  forget  was  that 
of  1915  when  the  late  Victor  Herbert 
came  to  the  theater  to  conduct  the 
matinee  and  evening  performances  of 
Princess  Pat.  We  CELEBRATED  be- 
tween matinee  and  evening,  and  again 
after  the  night  performance." 

Here,  may  I  interpolate,  it  was  possible 
to  celebrate  without  going  to  jail  in  good 
old  1915. 
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Eve,     after     my 
performance  in  the 
Ziegfeld    Follies.      I 
had  decided  to  walk  a 
bit  to  relieve  my  nostrils 
of  the  odor  of  grease  paint. 
The  sky,  with  its  bright  and 
wondrous   stars   reminded   me 
of   pictures   of    the    three   wise 
men  seeking  the  new  and  bright 
star  of  Bethlehem. 

"I  had  walked  but  a  few  squares 
when  a  blonde-haired,  blue-eyed  lad 
about  ten  years  of  age  approached  me. 
'Five  cents,  Mister,'  he  said  as  he  held 
out  his  last  magazine.    The  lad  interested 
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me.  He  had  a  sweet  little  voice — one 
which  you  would  hardly  expect  in  a  boy 
shouting  'Magazines  for  sale.' 

"  'What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
money  that  you  collect  on  these  maga- 
zines. Sonny?'  I  asked.  The  little  lad 
gazed  at  me  with  his  sparkling  blue  eyes 
and  replied.  Tm  going  to  buy  my  little 
sister  Mary  a  doll  for  Christmas.  You 
see.  Mister,  she  believes  in  Santa  Claus.' 

"Well.  Tommy,  for  that  was  his  name, 
and  I  decided  to  walk  together  to  the 
corner  toy  store  to  select  a  doll  for  Mary. 
As  we  entered  the  store  there  was  a  glis- 
tening bicycle  standing  in  a  rack  near  the 
door.  Tommy  reached  over,  gave  the 
horn  on  the  bike'  a  toot,  and  said,  'That's 
swell !  Some  day  I'm  gonna  have  one 
just  like  it.  There's  the  doll  counter,  Sir. 
See  the  one  with  the  pink  dress?  She'd 
like  that  one,  I  know,  because  it  cries 
and  closes  its  eyes!' 

"A 

.Zi-FTER  Tommy  had  bar- 
gained (quite  capably,  too)  with  the  doll 
salesman,  we  turned  about  to  give  Tommy 
one  more  look  at  that  bicycle.  He  sighed 
as  he  held  the  doll  more  securely  in  his 
arms. 

"  'Tommy,'  I  said,  'can  you  ride  a 
bicycle  like  that?'  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders manfully  as  he  replied.  "Can  I?  I'll 
say  I  can!' 

"  'It's  yours,  Tommy,'  I  said.  With  a 
lingering  look  of  doubt  in  his  blue  eyes. 
Tommy  threw  a  leg  over  the  'bike.'  and 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
said,  'Gee.  now  I  know  why  Mary  be- 
lieves in  Santa  Claus.'  " 

That,    Baur    remarks,    was    the    most 
tragic,    yet    happy.    Christmas    he    ever 
spent.     And  now,  to  his   contralto  side- 
kick in  the  missing  Firestone  hour.  Vaughn 
De  Leath.  who  is  spending  a  few  months 
leave  of  absence  from  711  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  at  WTAM.  now  under  lease 
to  NBC.    Vaughn's  quite  a  country  home 
hobbyist  as  you  will  see.     But  first,  her 
list.     Nothing  is   lacking   in   variety. 
A  .22  calibre  rifle,  square  cut  dia- 
mond,   motorboat.   new   car.   new 
room  on  her  house,  the  Hitching 
Post,  an  annuity,  and  to  make 
others     happy     by     playing 
Santa,    complete    her    de- 
sires.     During   the   year 
her   plunder   has   been 
varied    and    peculiar. 
Someone  even  ship- 
ped   her   a    baby 
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alligator!  Other  gifts  include  maple  sugar 
and  syrup,  five  birthday  cakes,  iron  and 
copper  cooking  utensils  for  her  colonial 
house,  three  dolls,  a  toy  dog,  and  to  top 
them  all,  a  live  turkey  that  she  just 
couldn't  kill  and  eat,  so  had  to  send  to 
her  country  place. 

Among  Vaughn's  sad  December  25th 
memories,  cooking  plays  the  villain.  Once 
she  tried  to  cook  a  Christmas  dinner 
in  a  hotel  room  on  a  one-burner  electric 
grill.  The  rosy  cranberries  toppled  off 
and   took   to   rolling   all   over   the   floor. 

Another  Yuletide,  "Not  so  long 
ago  either,"  she  says,  "we  thought 
it  would  be  a  lark  to  go  out  to 
our  log  cabin — built  for  summer 
weather.  After  unloading  ham- 
pers full  of  food  and  other 
supplies,  we  built  a  fire  in  the 
cheery  fireplace  (no  stove  in 
there),  ate  a  picnic  lunch  and 
went  to  bed  to  await  Santa. 
The  thermometer  kept  falling 
until  I  thought  it  would  crash. 
We  shivered  through  the  night 
and  at  dawn  pried  off  the  frozen 
blankets.  Mr.  Turkey  was  cooked 
as  a  stew  in  an  iron  pot  in  the 
fireplace  while  we  danced  around, 
not  for  joy,  but  to  keep  warm. 
•  But,  oh  boy!  That  Turkey  stew 
was  delicious,  even  if  the  wind 
did  blow  down  the  chimney  and 
make  us  choke  and  cry  from 
smoke  in  our  eyes!" 

Over  at  the  Columbia  building 
there's  a  chap  by  the  name  of 
David  Ross,  a  CBS  announcer. 
Know  him?  You'll  know  him 
better  after  our  little  interview. 
Ross  asked  for  two  things  to  be 
put  in  his  stocking:  "a  stock- 
ing full  of  Vitamin  Z,  the  peace- 
inducing  vitamin— and  a  little 
more  humility  on  the  part  of  the  Radio 
loud  speaker." 

Unusual  gifts  sent  him  by  fans,  include 
crushed  roses  and  a  regular  weekly  letter 
of  about  sixteen  pages  from  a  male 
lunatic.  Ross  added,  that  he'd  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  his 
Radio  friends  for  their  many  delightful 
letters.  Did  he  always  get  what  he  wanted 
for  Christmas?  Yes,  indeed.  Twice,  he 
says.  A  radiant  daughter  born  to  his 
wife  in  June  and  a  son  on  whose  birthday 
George  Washington  was  born. 

JVLy  PAST  Christmases 
have  been  even-tempered,"  said  Announc- 
er Ross,  "a  sort  of  golden,  or  better  still, 
a  gold-plated  mean."  There  you  are — 
just  as  I  promised — David  Ross'  poetic 
soul  would  break  out  and  express  itself! 
In  Chicago  at  WENR,  a  pretty  good 
station  for  its  mere  50,000  watts,  you've 
no  doubt  heard  Mike  and  Herman.  What 
do  Mike  (Arthur  Wellington)  and  Her- 
man (Jimmie  Murray)  expect  to  find  in 
the  old  sock?  Living  up  to  their  names 
as  air  comedians,  they  are  hoping  for 
"a  juicy   network   contract,   razor  blades 


(new),  a  cork  screw  and  the  bottles  to 
go  with  it,  a  folding  peewee  golf  course, 
two  life  World  Series  passes,  ideas  for 
sketches,  a  date  with  the  Hollywood 
bathing  beauties  and  cameras,  and  the 
rest  of  the  space  filled  up  with  oranges, 
apples,  raisins  and  NUTS." 

High  in  the  list  of  peculiar  gifts  Mike 
and  Herman  have  received  from  fans  are 
a  pair  of  40-year-old  suspenders  and  a 
second-hand  revolver.  The  antique  gal- 
luses, made  of  plush,  were  sent  to  Herman 
Shultzmeyer  by  the  widow  of  the  gentle- 


samples  from  wags — one  of  whom  sug- 
gested that  I  take  Lydia  Pinkham's  Com- 
pound— and  a  rare,  lovely  autographed 
portrait  on  linen  of  Admiral  Richard  E. 
Byrd. 

"My  saddest  Christmas  was  the  occa- 
sion  when   after  accepting   an   invitation 
to    enjoy    a    repast    including    Maryland 
turkey,  Southern  chicken,  Vermont  maple 
sugar  and  genuine  English  plum  pudding, 
I  had  to  work  all  day  and  eat  at  Child's." 
Little  Ann  Leaf,  the  CBS  organist,  must 
be   hungry.      She    craves    for    Christmas 
"a  good  breakfast,  a  good  lunch, 
a    good    dinner,    another    good 
,         supper,   and  a  new  finger   ring. 
I   hope  all  my   friends  get  the 
same — especially  the  'fans'." 

Booty  earned  by  the  nimble 
fingers  and  toes  of  this  petite 
console  manipulator  embraces 
all  sorts  of  edibles  and  much 
home-made  fudge  (which  she 
loves),  assorted  real  and  artifi- 
cial flowers,  and,  she  added, 
"the  usual  cargoes  of  Rolls 
Royces,  ermines,  yachts,  country 
houses — and  postcards." 


H, 


Vaughn  de  Leath  doesn't  wait  for  that  annuity  .  . 
a  female  Santa  to  her  young  friends. 


she  plays 


man  who  died  before  he  could  use  them. 
The  rusty  revolver  came  in  the  mail  after 
.a  skit  in  which  Herman  lost  money  at 
the  races  and  asked  Mike  where  he  could 
buy  a  second-hand  revolver  so  he  could 
commit   suicide  as   cheaply  as  possible. 

Other  odd  gifts  include  boxing  gloves, 
fried  chickens,  white  mice,  a  dog.  shark's 
teeth,  and  several  baby  outfits — which 
Herman  was  able  to  put  to  immediate 
use. 

Santa  has  played  several  jokes  on  the 
pair.  One  Christmas  Mike  burned  his 
whiskers  while  enacting  the  usual  role  of 
Saint  Nick,  and  on  another,  Herman 
bought  a  pony  for  his  two  daughters, 
Jean  and  Ethel.  The  pony  ran  away  and 
Murray,  who  is  German — not  Scotch — 
bought  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  a 
hobby  horse. 

Turning  back  to  the  serious  for  a  mo- 
ment, let's  ask  John  S.  Young,  famed 
NBC  announcer,  what  his  order  will  be. 

"I'll  be  content,"  John  replied,  "with 
only  the  next  medal  for  good  diction  on 
the  Radio  which  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  awards  annually. 
During  the  year  I've  received  every  kind 
of   pastry,   all   sorts   of   patent   medicine 


ER  funniest  or 
most  tragic  Christmas?  The 
time  in  1925  when  she  awakened 
to  find  out  "it  wasn't  Christmas 
after  all,  but  merely  All  Fools' 
Day,  alack  and  alas!" 

War  experiences  were  recited 
by  Anthony  Wons,  the  Scrap- 
book  man  of  WLS  and  WLW 
who's  now  on  CBS,  and  Harry 
Horlick,  conductor  of  the  A  &  P 
Gypsies,  as  indelible  Christmases. 
Wons  was  in  a  veteran's  bureau 
hospital  where  some  of  the  pa- 
tients were  forgotten.  Rather 
tragic,  don't  you  think?  His  most  comical 
Yuletide  was  spent  in  a  Los  Angeles 
rooming  house  when  practical  jokers 
locked  him  in  the  bathroom  and  he  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  the  tub,  and  the 
happiest,  he  replied,  as  a  boy  in  a  little 
cottage  in  a  small  Wisconsin  town  when 
he  awakened  to  find  a  ten-cent  train  un- 
der the  tree. 

Horlick's  war  Christmas  memory  results 
from  service  in  the  Russian  Army.  "On 
December  25,  1916,"  he  said,  "we  c.rrived 
at  Erzroum.  A  comrade  offered  me  a 
strange  Turkish  instrument  and  demanded, 
as  proof  of  my  boasted  musical  talents, 
that  I  play  it.     I  couldn't!" 

The  Gypsy  conductor  plays  the  violin, 
as  you  know.  One  of  the  most  unusual 
gifts  he  has  received  is  a  quantity  of  hair 
from  the  head  of  an  unknown  lady  music 
lover  who  instructed  him  to  use  it  in 
stringing  his  bow.  Harry  Horlick  asks 
little  for  this  Christmas  except  a  market 
improvement  in  A  T  &  T  shares. 

If  you  like  Tony's  Scrapbook,  you  may 

stuff  his  stocking  with   some  new  jokes 

for  his  scrapbook,  good  health  and  sense 

to  keep  it,  a  dozen   50-kilowatt  stations 

{Continued  on  page  115) 
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MAKING  the  MOST  out  of 


A  TRI  MO  NY 


By  Billie  Burke 

In  An   Interview  with  Lillian  G.  Genn 

Beautiful  Wife  of  Florenz  Ziegfeld  Says  Self-Sacrifice,  Patience, 
Tolerance  and  Faith  are  Essential  for  Wedded  Happiness 


NOT  so  many  years  ago  there 
appeared  on  the  stage  a  cap- 
tivating, irresistible  and  talent- 
ed young  actress.  She  had 
red-gold  hair,  roguish  blue  eyes  and  a 
manner  so  utterly  fascinating  that  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  succumbed  to 
her  the  moment  she  tripped  into  view. 
She  made  a  sensational  hit  in  London  and 
New  York,  and  her  name — Billie  Burke — 
came  to  be  a  synonym  for  all  that  was 
delightfully  feminine  and  adorable.  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  young  femininity 
fashioned  themselves  after  her,  for  well 
they  knew  that  the  gentlemen  showed  a 
preference  for  anything  that  was  Billie- 
burkish. 

Naturally  romance  tagged  at  the  heels 
of  this  bewitching  little  star,  and  her 
suitors  included  royalty,  the  social  elite, 
distinguished  men  of  affairs,  artists  and 
many  others.  She  was  daily  kept  busy 
making  sweeping  denials  of  all  of  the 
rumors  engaging  her  to  any  of  them.  In- 
deed, it  was  whispered  that  if  she  had 
married  all  who  vowed  they  would  die 
of  a  broken  heart  unless  she  became 
theirs,  the  number  would  have  reached 
from  London  to  Frisco  Bay — with  many 
more  left  over! 

At  the  height  of  her  glittering  career, 
Billie  Burke  astonished  her  public  by 
eloping  with  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  the  famous 
creator  of  the  Follies,  and  the  one  man 
outside  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
constantly  pursued  by  the  very  loveliest 
of  the  fair  sex.  This  is  due  not  only  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  unusual 
personality  and  gifts,  but  because  of  the 
eminent  position  he  occupies  in  the  world 
of  the  theatre.     Every  beautiful  girl  who 


TTZHEN  you  heard  BUlie 
rr  Burke  as  featured  artist 
on  the  Armstrong  Quakers'  pro- 
gram you  douotless  were  re- 
minded of  her  own  brilliant  career 
on  stage  and  screen.  Miss  Genii 
has  obtained  this  interview  as  an 
expansion  of  Miss  Burke's  ideas 
and  remarks  on  the  subject  "My 
Husband  at  Home" . 

has  stage  aspirations  longs  to  win  Zieg- 
feld's  approval,  so  that  he  has  veritably 
become  the  goal  of  women  from  every 
part  of  the  country. 

One  can  readily  understand,  therefore, 
why  everyone  was  surprised  at  the  diffi- 
cult role  Billie  Burke  selected  for  herself 
in  becoming  the  wife  of  the  Bad  Boy  of 
Broadway,  as  he  was  then  called,  and 
why  it  was  generally  predicted  that  the 
romance  would  not  last.  Besides,  wasn't 
it  known  that  marriages,  with  fewer  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  rarely  flourished 
in  the  shadow  of  the  stage? 

It  is  now  almost  sixteen  years  since 
Billie  Burke  married  Florenz  Ziegfeld  and 
their  romance  not  only  continues,  but  is 
made  more  happy  by  their  lovely  daugh- 
ter, Patricia.  In  these  days  when  so  many 
marriages  flounder  on  the  reefs  of  divorce, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
Billie  Burke  has  been  able  to  achieve  a 
successful  marriage.  Certainly  her  beauty 
alone,  for  a  man  who  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  beautiful  women, 
could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  hold  to- 
gether the  bonds  of  their  union. 

It  was  in  order  to  learn  this  secret  and 
her   views   on    marriage    in    general,    that 


I  sought  her  out  at  her  country  estate 
at  Hastings.  The  house  is  a  large,  stately 
one,  situated  on  beautiful  grounds. 
Within,  it  is  charmingly  and  tastefully 
furnished.  What  particularly  impresses 
one  is  that  it  is  a  home  that  is  lived  in. 
and  is  pervaded  by  a  gracious  spirit.  One 
quickly  feels  at  ease  in  it. 

As  for  Miss  Burke  herself,  her  engaging 
personality  is  the  same  as  it  was.  and 
with  it  is  the  sweetness  and  charm  that 
endeared  her  to  millions.  The  years  have 
hardly  touched  her.  for  her  hair  is  red- 
gold,  her  skin  is  lovely  and  flower-like 
and  her  blue  eyes  have  the  sparkle  of 
youth  in  them.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
she  has  a  daughter  almost  fourteen. 
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<XCEPT  for  rare  appear- 
ances in  a  Broadway  play.  Miss  Burke — 
Mrs.    Ziegfeld    in    private    life — has    de- 
voted    herself     entirely     to     the     home. 
Shortly  after  her  marriage,  when  she  was 
playing  on  the  stage  and  screen,  at   the 
largest  salary  paid  to  any  actress  of  the 
day,  she  found  that  her  career  would  not 
be  possible  without   having  her  marriage 
suffer   from  it.     When  her  daughter  was 
born,  she  turned  her  back  on   fame  and 
fortune,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  caree 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood.     Thi> 
ture  illustrates  her  attitude  toward  mar- 
riage more  graphically  than  anything  else 
For  she  showed  that  no  sacrifice  was  too 
great    and   no  effort    too  much   where   the 
happiness  of  her  marriage  was  concerned 
."Nearly    any    marriage    can    be    a    suc- 
cessful one."  she  told  me.  "if  the  woman 

is  willing  to  give  freely  and  generously 

of  the  best  she  has  to  give. 
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"You  know,"  she  smiled  good- 
naturedly,  "I  have  been  frequently 
criticized  for  putting  marriage  up  to 
the  woman.  But  while  I  believe  that 
like  in  every  human  relationship,  each 
has  to  give  up  something  for  the  other; 
yet,  in  marriage,  it  is  the  woman  who 
has  to  give  a  little  more.  Marriage  is 
primarily  her  job,  and  she  has  it  more 
in  her  power,  than  man  has,  to  make 
it  a  success.  It  is  she  who  is  more 
responsible  for  their  mutual  peace  and 
happiness. 
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Christiana  Maples    (above)    current  beauty  of  Smiles. 
Miss   Burke    (right)    at    time   of   her   debut. 


N  EVERY  successful 
marriage,  you  will  find  that  the  man 
depends  upon  the  woman.  Nothing  is 
too  much  trouble  for  her.  She  has 
conscientiously  made  herself  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  life  without  any  physical 
or  sex  attraction.  The  wives  of  our 
famous  men  have  always  been  known 
to  have  fortified  their  husbands  with 
that  kind  of  devotion. 

"But  why  speak  of  the  little  bit  more 
that  woman  must  do  when  today  she 
isn't  even  doing  her  share?  The  mod- 
ern American  wife  has  been  so  pam- 
pered and  spoiled  that  she  has  become 
a  rather  selfish  person.  She  expects  a 
happy  marriage  to  be  handed  her  with 
her  wedding  ring.  She  rarely  thinks  of 
her  obligations  and  responsibilities  to 
her  marriage,  but  rather  what  it  is  she 
can  get  out  of  it.  The  American  wife 
is  given  more  than  the  woman  of  any 
other  country,  and  she  gives  hardly  any- 
thing in  return.  She  doesn't  even  try 
to  see  what  she  can  do  to  make  her 
marriage  a  happy  one,  but  at  the  first 
sign  of  any  difficulty,  begins  to  think 
of  a  divorce. 

"And  yet,  why  should  a  woman  ex- 
pect happiness  from 
marriage  without 
putting  her  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and 
working  for  it?  No- 
body is  entitled  to 
happiness.  It  must 
be  earned. 

"Love,  in  the  be- 
ginning, may  be  a 
flaming  passion.  But 
as  that  burns  out, 
there  must  be  de- 
veloped in  its  place 
the  strong,  deep  love 
that  comes  from  an 
enrichening  compan- 
ionship. That  is 
wrought  only  by 
self-sacrifice,  pa- 
tience, tolerance, 
and  faith.  The  love 
that  comes  from  it 
thrives  in  spite  of 
hardships  and  ob- 
stacles, and  not  even 
the  passing  of  the 
years  can  destroy 
it." 

She  paused  for  a 
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moment  and  then  continued  thoughtfully: 
"Life  nowadays  demands  so  much  from 
a  man  and  he  is  constantly  under  such  a 
nervous  strain  in  his  battle  for  existence, 
that  he  needs  a  good  deal  of  encourage- 
ment and  praise  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  do 
his  work.  A  woman,  therefore,  must  strive 
to  be  a  stimulus  and  a  cheer  leader  to  her 
husband,  rather  than  a  drag  on  him.  She 
must  feed  his  pride  and  his  courage  with 
her  faith  and  her  love.  She  must  be 
generous  with  her  sympathy  and  inter- 
ested in  the  things  he  does.  She  must 
try  in  every  way  to  make  his  path  easier 
and  his  home  life  attractive  so  that  his 
mind  and  spirit  are  refreshed. 

"That  is  why  I  believe  that  marriage 
is  a  full  time  job  and  one  which,  like 
any  other  career,  demands  unceasing 
effort.  Any  work  that  the  wife  does  on 
the  outside  must  be  subordinate  to  her 
marriage.  If  it  is  the  type  of  work  that 
requires  all  of  her  attention  and  energy, 
she  must  be  willing  to  give  it  up  if  she 
marries.  If  she  tries  to  cheat  her  mar- 
riage by  giving  only  part  of  herself,  she 
will  find  that  it  is  she  who  has  been  the 
loser.  For  her  husband  will  not  be  long 
in  turning  to  some  other  woman  who 
thinks  he  is  important  enough  to  be 
placed  before  her  own  individual  inter- 
ests. Such  a  woman  will  arouse  a  greater 
devotion  and  sense  of  loyalty  in  him  than 
any  part-time  wife  can. 

WHAT  is  needed  today 
is  not  a  new  type  of  marriage  institution, 
Kke  trial  marriage  and  companionate  mar- 
riage,   but    only    a    little    more    common 
sense  about  matrimony.     Husbands  and 
wives  must  realize  that  they  cannot  have 
complete  freedom  and  independence  and 
a     happy     marriage. 
Both   are    incompat- 
ible.  Each  must  trim 
down  the  sharp  edges 
of   individuality   and 
each  must  try  to  get 
the     other     person's 
point  of  view.    Each 
must  give  up  some- 
thing.     But    selfish- 
ness seems  to  be  the 
quicksand    in    which 
marriage  is  flounder- 
ing today." 

Mrs.  Ziegfeld  was 
asked  what  are  the 
particular  things  hus- 
band and  wife  must  do 
in  their  daily  living 
to  make  their  union 
more  harmonious. 

"First  of  all,  they 
should  be  polite  to 
each  other,"  she  an- 
swered. "I  can't  un- 
derstand why  courtesy 
should  be  given  to 
one's  friends  and  to 
one's  business  asso- 
ciates and  employees, 
(Cont.  on  page  121) 


Recent    portrait    of    the    famous    Billic    Burke. 
Florenz  Ziegfeld    (left)   .ind  daughter  Patricia. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  has  the  best 
judges  money  can  buy!" 
That  quaint  remark  handed 
the  metropolitan  Radio  fans 
the  laugh  of  the  month  last  October.  And 
well  it  might,  for  dignitaries  of  the  bench 
in  Greater  New  York  were  undergoing  a 
grand  jury  investigation  for  alleged  cor- 
rupt practices. 

Although  it  may  seem  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, the  creator  of  that  1930  laugh-line 
was  the  same  gentleman  who,  back  in  the 
gay  nineties,  originated  a  bit  of  crossfire 
humor  which  had  our  grandparents  rolling 
in  the  theatre  aisles. 

You  may  have  heard  it.  If  you  have, 
stop  me. 

"Who  was  that  lady  I  saw  you  with 
last  night?" 

"She  was  no  lady.    That  was  my  wife." 

The  newest  of  the  two  wise  cracks  was 
spilled  into  the  microphone  at  WOR  dur- 
ing one  of  the  weekly  broadcasts  of  those 
two  famous  comedians  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  Weber  and  Fields.  The  well 
worn  chestnut  made  its  debut  on  the  stage 
of   the   one   and   onlv   institution   of   its 


Doty    H  obart 


kind,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Weber  and 
Fields'  Music  Hall. 

Even  though  one  institution  (the  build- 
ing) is  gone  another  remains.  "Mike  and 
Myer"  still  live.  If  you  don't  believe 
this  pair  of  troupers  is  an  institution  in 
itself,  pull  out  the  volume  of  your  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  marked  Vase  to 
Zygo  and  see  what  that  authority  has  to 
say  under  "Weber  and  Fields". 

The  smaller  half  of  the  team,  who  has 
been  "Mike"  to  his  public  for  nearly  a 
half  century,  is  Joe  Weber.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  above  jokes.  What  he 
lacks  in  size  he  makes  up  in  gray  matter. 
Yet  he  refuses  to  take  personal  credit  for 
either  of  them. 

"Those  jokes  are  Lew's  and  mine,"  is 
the  way  he  puts  it.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  whatever  is  Lew's  is  Joe's  and  what- 
ever is  Joe's  is  Lew's  explains  the  reason 


for  this  partnership  lasting  a  lifetime.  It 
was  that  way  from  the  very  first,  when 
they  made  their  debut  in  the  theatre,  at 
Miner's  Bowery  in  1877.  Lew  Fields  was 
then  an  overgrown  boy  of  nine  and  Joe 
Weber  was  an  undernourished  ten-year- 
old.  There  was  no  hogging  of  the  spot- 
light in  those  days.  Now  that  they  have 
found  an  outlet  for  their  talent  in  Radio 
there  is  no  hogging  of  the  microphone. 
It  will  be  share  and  share  alike  to  the 
end,  and  may  the  final  curtain  for  "Mike 
and  Myer"  be  long  delayed  in  ringing 
down. 
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_T  WAS  my  privilege  as  a 
director  of  programs  to  introduce  Joe 
Weber  and  Lew  Fields  to  the  air  audience 
some  three  years  ago  on  a  commercial 
broadcast.  They  were  interested  in  the 
studio.  It  was  an  entirely  new  environ- 
ment in  which  they  found  themselves  and. 
with  no  audience  in  sight,  they  questioned 
the  ability  of  this  strange  power  behind 
the  microphone  to  reach  any  great  num- 
ber of  listeners.    It  so  happened  that  they 


Joo flight  Favorites  of  Another  Day 
Win  New  Applause  in  Radio  Dramas 

Doty  Hobart,  former  CBS  Production 
Manager  and  present-day  Broadway 
Stagecrafter,   dramatizes   their   return 


were  to  take  part  in  a  chain  broadcast 
of  national  scope.  I  tried  to  impress 
them  with  the  size  of  their  potential 
audience. 

"You  will  play  to  more  people  on  this 
one  broadcast  than  you  have  ever  done 
in  all  your  stage  appearances  put  to- 
gether," I  told  them.  "Think  of  it.  Why, 
there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty  millions  of  listeners  hearing  your 
voices!" 

"How  do  you  know?"  shouted  Weber. 

"Don't  argue  with  him,  Mike,"  chimed 
in  Fields.  "He's  crazy.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  neighborhood  that  big!" 

Kidding,  they  were,  but  behind  it  all 
was  a  puzzled  suspicion  that  I  might  be 
right.  Trouper-like  they  were  letting  off 
a  bit  of  steam. 

The  care  with  which  the  program  was 
rehearsed  made   them   realize   that   those 
in  the  know  attached  a  real  importance 
to  the  broadcast.    Without  becoming  con- 
scious   of    any    change    of    heart    toward 
Radio's  ability  to  reach  a  vast  audi- 
ence   they    told   me   afterward    that 
they  had  all  the  thrill  of  a  first  night 
behind  the  footlights  when  the  show 
went  on  the  air.     And  that,  by  the 
way,   is   the   same   confession   which 
every  trouper  makes  whenever  he,  or 
she,  does  dramatic  work  before  the 


microphone — "Every  Radio  performance 
is  a  first  night  to  me." 

As  they  left  the  studio  Joe  Weber  said, 
"If  you  get  any  letters  about  our  broad- 
cast I'd  like  to  see  them." 

I  promised  to  deliver,  in  person,  every 
letter  received.  A  week  later,  as  the 
official  mail-carrier,  I  escorted  two  heav- 
ily laden  office  boys  to  Weber's  office  and 
when  we  left  the  place  little  "Mike'' 
literally  was  "up  to  his  ears"  in  con- 
gratulatory messages.  His  brother.  Max. 
informed  me  later  that  Joe  read  every 
one  of  the  two  thousand  missives ! 

The  only  reason  Fields  did  not  read 
them  all  was  because  he  was  working. 
"Working?"  do  I  hear  you  ask?  Cer- 
tainly.    Once  a  trouper  always  a  trouper. 


if  not  behind  the  footlights  as  an  actor 
then  in  some  other  capacity  which  brings 
the  trouper  in  contact  with  the  smell  of 
grease-paint.  When  Lew  Fields  is  not 
putting  on  a  production  of  his  own  you 
are  sure  to  find  him  staging  a  musical 
show  for  some  other  manager. 

J.HE  "Weber  Enterprises" 
is  the  name  of  the  company  handling  the 
investments  of  the  Weber  capital.  And 
Joe  Weber  is  in  full  charge  of  this  com- 
pany. The  office  has  a  Broadway  address 
and  is  in  the  Times  Square  district.  By 
day  you  will  find  him  in  his  office,  except 
for  the  time  he  takes  out  for  lunch  at 
the  Astor,  at  which  time  he  is  joined  by 
Fields,  while  his  evening  hours  are  fre- 
quently spent  watching  a  show  from  the 
front  of  the  house.  He  is  an  inveterate 
theatregoer. 

They  love  their  Broadway,  these  two. 
It  brought  them  fame  and  money  and 
they  never  forget  that.  Xearing. 
as  they  are.  the  three-score-and-ten- 
mark  in  years,  the  spell  of  the  street 
and  their  interest  in  its  activities 
keeps  them  young. 

The  second  time  I  brought  Weber 
and  Fields  to  the  microphone  as  the 
feature  of  a  chain  feature  I  witnessed 


Recall  way  back  when  .  .  .  Marie 
Cahill  (above)  was  Sally  in  Our  Alley 
.  .  .  Alma  Kruger  (left)  was  Lady 
Macbeth  with  Louis  James  .  .  .  Tom 
English  was  at  Tony  Pastor's?  They're 
all   Radio   troupers  now! 
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a  back-stage  scene,  the  memory  of  which 
will  remain  with  me  always. 

For  this  program  I  did  not  have  my 
stars  come  to  the  rehearsals.  Instead  I 
told  them  the  number  of  minutes  they 
were  allotted  and  picked  the  dialog  rou- 
tines, taken  from  scenes  in  some  of  their 
Music  Hall  productions,  which  they  were 
to  use.  By  now  they  were  microphone 
wise  and  needed  no  coaching  as  to  the 
use  of  the  instrument  for  their  act.  As 
to  the  timing  and  tempo  of  their  dialog, 
old  time  troupers  sense  those  things  in- 
stinctively. 


I 


HAD  prepared  a  rather 
elaborate  introduction  for  Weber  and 
Fields,  a  combination  of  music  and  the 
spoken  word.  Of  this  introduction  my 
two  old  troupers  knew  nothing.  I  had 
kept  them  in  ignorance  purposely,  hoping 
to  give  them  a  little  surprise. 

The  show  went  on  the  air.  There  were 
two  or  three  numbers  by  the  orchestra. 
Then  the  announcer  came  to  the  micro- 
phone and  told  the  listeners  about  the 
old  Weber  and  Fields'  Music  Hall  and  of 
the  efforts  of  its  owners  to  present  the 
first  sincere  burlesque  (which  does  not 
mean,  as  many  seem  to  think,  a  leg-show) 
in   America.      He   told   of   the   hit-shows 


chorus  girls  in  Hurley-Burley  in  1898." 
As  the  announcer  came  to  this  point  the 
listeners  heard  the  chorus  as  an  instru- 
mental selection. 

In  this  way  the  choruses  of  many  song- 
hits  from  the  old  Music  Hall  shows  were 
introduced  on  the  air  for  the  first  time; 
Say  You  Love  Me,  Sue;  The  Pullman 
Porters'  Ball;  Dream  One  Dream  of  Me; 
Come  Down,  My  Evening  Star  and  My 
Blushing  Rosie. 

As  these  old  tunes  were  being  played, 
Weber  and  Fields  sat  near  the  microphone 
awaiting  their  cue  to  broadcast.  I  was 
watching  them  to  catch  their  reaction  to 
my  little  surprise.  They  smiled  as  they 
heard  the  familiar  strains  of  the  first 
chorus.  With  the  playing  of  the  second 
one  Lew  Fields  quietly  moved  his  chair 
over  the  carpeted  floor  a  few  inches  closer 
to  his  partner.  His  arm  circled  Weber's 
shoulders  as  he  whispered  to  little  Joe. 
Weber  nodded  but  did  not  speak.  Then, 
a  moment  later,  the  announcer  said,  "Come 
Down  My  Evening  Star  was  sung  by  Lil- 
lian Russell  in  1902.  It  was  one  of  Miss 
Russell's  biggest  hits  and  was  used  in  her 
repertoire  for  many  years.  The  number 
you  are  now  hearing  is  the  chorus  of 
Come  Down  My  Evening  Star." 

As  Miss  Russell's  name  was  mentioned 
I  saw  tears  forming  in  Joe  Weber's  eyes 


The    cast   of   Moonlight   and   Honeysuckle   boasts   two   veterans   .    .   .   Ann    Sutherland    (Sun- 
bonneted   Ma   Betts)    who   shocked   Broadway   by   wearing    tights   in    The   Black   Crook,   and 
Claude   Cooper    (Pegleg   Gaddis),   who   has   played    538    Broadway   roles! 


of  that  era  which  were  burlesqued — The 
Heart  of  Maryland,  The  Geisha,  Under 
the  Red  Robe,  Secret  Service,  Zaza,  Du 
Barry,  Sappho  and  many  others.  He  spoke 
of  the  song  hits  and  of  the  singers  who 
made  them  famous. 

"There  was  one  called  Kiss  Me,  Honey 
Do,   sung   by    Peter    F.    Dailey   and   the 


and  before  the  playing  of  the  tuneful 
Evening  Star  had  finished,  those  tears 
were  trickling  unashamed  down  the  old 
actor's  face.  A  moment  later  he  had 
wiped  away  all  traces  of  outward  senti- 
ment and  was  on  his  feet  at  the  micro- 
phone, ready  for  his  cue,  prepared  to 
assist    his    partner    murder    the    English 


language  as  only  Mike  and  Myer  can 
slaughter  it. 

"And  now,"  the  announcer  was  speak- 
ing, "we  have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
Weber  and  Fields.  Let  me  introduce  to 
you  individually.  First,  the  little  fellow. 
This  is  Joe  Weber." 

"Call  me  Mike,  please,"  was  Joe's 
comeback.  "All  my  life  I've  been  called 
Mike." 

"True  enough,  Mr.  Weber.  Mike  you 
shall  be.  And  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  Lew  Fields." 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Fields.  "Only 
one  mistake  you  made.  When  I'm  with 
Mike  I'm  Myer." 

Little  Joe  starts  to  laugh  loudly. 

In  anger.  Lew  barks  at  him,  "What  are 
you  laughing  at,  hyena?  Ain't  my  name 
Myer?" 

"Sure.  When  you're  with  me  your 
name  is  mire.  That's  another  name  for 
mud,  ain'd  it?" 

"Here — here.  What  do  you  mean,  call- 
ing me  nicknames." 

"Nickle-names  I  wouldn't  call  you. 
Myer  is  a  muddle-name." 

And  the  pair  were  off  with  their  many 
"eggsplanationings"  about  college  life. 

Radio,  the  sweetheart  of  every  true 
trouper,  has  caught  Weber  and  Fields  in 
her  net  and  thrilled  them,  just  as  they 
in  turn  are  thrilling  the  lucky  listeners. 
Today  we  find  Mike  and  Myer  discussing 
topics  of  the  times  in  scrambled  English 
once  a  week  in  a  fifteen  minute  sketch 
emanating  from  the  studios  of  WOR. 


a 


'NE  by  one  the  old  time 
stage  favorites  have  been  won  over  by  the 
magic  spell  of  the  microphone.  The  great 
and  the  near  great  of  footlight  fame,  those 
who  know  their  theatre,  have  found  a  new 
medium  of  expression  for  their  talents. 
And  how  they  cotton  to  the  microphone — 
a  tyrant  who  takes  all  and  gives  nothing 
in  return  but  silence.  But  even  though 
those  troupers  work  to  an  audience,  which 
by  necessity  and  not  by  choice,  is  "hand- 
cuffed" (to  use  an  old  theatrical  term 
which  applies  to  an  unappreciative  audi- 
ence), the  lack  of  that  impulsive  applause 
so  eagerly  sought  in  the  showshop  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  individual 
response  delivered  by  the  mailman.  And 
many  of  the  old  timers  tell' me  they  find 
it  much  easier  to  remain  "in  character" 
at  the  microphone  because  of  the  lack  of 
any  noisy  interruption. 

During  my  frequent  rambles  in  and 
about  the  studios  the  past  year,  I  have 
met  many  an  old  stage  favorite.  Some- 
times it  was  my  first  introduction  to  them 
but  often  an  acquaintanceship  made  prior 
to  the  advent  of  Radio  has  been  joyfully 
renewed.    Their  stories  are  interesting. 

There  is,  for  instance,  Marie  Cahill. 
Glorious,  eternally  youthful,  bob-haired 
Marie  of  Sally  in  Our  Alley  fame.  Per- 
haps you  may  remember  the  song-hit  of 
the  show  which  Miss  Cahill  sent  so  joy- 
ously across  the  footlights: 
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"I  love-a  you  and 

love-a  you  true, 
And  if  you-a  love-a 

me; 
One  live  as  two — 
Two  live  as  one — 
Under  the  bamboo 

tree." 

1002!  .  .  .  And 
listen  to  this.  In 
1930  Miss  Cahill 
met  a  mutual  friend 
of  ours  on  the 
street  one  day. 

"Why  aren't  you 
in  Radio?"  asked 
the  friend. 

"Radio!  "laughed 
Miss  Cahill.  "Why, 
I  don't  even  own  a 
receiving  set." 

"You  should  do 
both,"  was  the  sage 
advice  of  the  friend, 
and  he  proceeded  to 
see  that  his  counsel 
on  both  scores  was  put  into  effect  at  once. 

Within  the  week  Miss  Cahill  became 
a  dyed-in-the-wool  fan  and  within  the 
month  Miss  Cahill,  with  her  delightful 
Cahillogues,  was  giving  the  microphone 
an  earful.  Like  it?  Of  course  she  liked 
it.  "Only,"  she  confesses,  "the  darned 
thing  had  me  scared  stiff  the  first  time 
I  faced  it.  It's  a  devilishly  cold  proposi- 
tion— that  mike.  That's  why  I  like  to 
have  a  visible  audience  in  the  studio  when 
I  work.  I  don't  mind  if  they  do  sit  on 
their  hands,  I  can  watch  their  faces  for 
reactions.  And,  believe  me,  it  helps.  In 
a  way  I  think  the  eyes  have  it  all  over 
the  hands  when  it  comes  to  letting  me 
know  whether  I  am  going  over  or  not." 

Only  a  few  days  ago  my  path  crossed 
that  of  Florence  Malone.  The  place  was 
a  hallway  in  the  NBC  building.  I  was  on 
my  way  out  of  the  building  when  a  studio 
door  opened  and  the  members  of  the 
Radio  Guild  Stock  Company,  homeward 
bound  after  an  air  matinee,  fairly  ran  me 
down.  There  was  Rosaline  Greene,  Ra- 
dio's own  youthful  leading  lady,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  since  her  return  from  a 
summer  vacation  in  Europe.  There  was 
T.  Daniel  Frawley,  the  original  Ruben  in 
The  Old  Homestead.  And  Wright  Kra- 
mer who  played  with  Fanny  Davenport 
in  1896.    And  then  I  saw  Miss  Malone. 

"Who  is  that  little  lady  just  coming 
from  the  studio?"  I  asked  Miss  Greene. 

"That  is  Florence  Malone.  Don't  you 
know  her?" 

"I  should,"  I  replied,  "for  somewhere 
in  my  mind's  catalog  of  faces  hers  seems 
decidedly  familiar." 

"Come  along  with  me  and  I'll  introduce 
you  to  her,"  and  the  youthful  leading  lady 
made  good  her  promise,  there  in  the  hall- 
way, in  front  of  the  elevator  doors. 

And  as  the  elevators  passed  and  re- 
passed, Miss  Malone  and  I  discussed  old 
times.  I  was  sure  that  we  had  met  be- 
fore.   But  when  and  where? 


It's  encore   for   Richard   "Dick"   Jose    (left),   a   player   in   old-time   minstrels,   now   at   KPO. 

And   for   Charles   B.    Hamlin,    the  Old   Settler   at   WTMJ;    and   Mae    Buckley,    who    is    Mrs. 

Smithers,  Gwen's  mother  on  the  CBS  Eskimo  Pie  program. 


"I  played  Zaza  on  the  road  for  several 
years."  the  little  lady,  who  now  plays 
character  parts,  remarked. 

That  was  it.  Zaza.  As  an  usher  in  a 
New  England  theatre  I  had  been  thrilled 
with  the  performance  of  Florence  Malone 
in  the  title  role.  I  had  witnessed  every 
show  during  the  run  of  the  piece  in  my 
home  town.  No  wonder  I  thought  I  had 
met  her  before. 
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'UR  acquaintanceship  (al- 
though it  was  a  one  sided,  across-the-foot- 
lights  affair)  established,  Miss  Malone 
and  I  found  ourselves,  an  hour  later, 
seated  in  one  of  the  reception  rooms — 
still  talking  over  "those  dear  dead  days 
beyond  recall,"  the  yesteryears  of  the 
theatre.  Miss  Malone  began  her  stage 
career  with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter.  Then 
followed  years  in  stock — at  the  Harlem 
Opera  House  in  New  York,  in  Los  An- 
geles, in  San  Francisco.  After  that,  leads 
in  New  York  productions,  only  to  have 
an  unfortunate  accident  occur  which 
forced  her  to  give  up  the  stage.  Two 
years  ago  Harvey  Hayes,  himself  an  old 
timer,  met  Miss  Malone  on  the  street. 
She  was  fully  recovered  from  the  acci- 
dent, and  Mr.  Hayes  said — but  let  her 
tell  you  in  her  own  words. 

"Harvey  and  I  had  played  together  in 
the  same  company  several  years  ago  and 
when  he  found  that  once  again  I  was 
anxious  to  try  my  hand  at  trouping  he 
fairly  dragged  me  along  with  him  to  NBC. 
where  he  introduced  me  to  William  S 
Rainey,  one  of  the  program  directors. 
The  upshot  of  that  meeting  was  that  I 
played  Camille  in  a  broadcast  the  follow- 
ing week.  Think  of  it!  They  certainly 
work  fast  in  Radio,  don't  they?" 

"It's  necessary,"  I  said.  To  learn  more 
about  her  broadcasting  activities,  I  added, 
"And  then?" 

"Oh,  after  that  I  worked  regularly  on 


the  Shakespearian 
Hour  and  now  I'm 
doing  all  sorts  of 
parts  in  modern 
plays  with  the  Ra- 
dio Guild." 

Wright  Kramer. 
I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  played 
with  Fanny  Daven- 
port in  1896.  Per- 
haps there  may  be 
a  reader  or  two 
who  will  remember 
a  play  called  Tht 
Round-up.  If  so. 
you  will  surely 
recall  the  scene 
wherein  one  of  the 
characters  portrays 
a  man  dying  of 
thirst  in  the  desert. 
It  was  one  of  those 
vividly  impressive 
scenes  which  haunt 
one's  memory. 
Wright  Kramer 
was  the  actor  who  enacted  the  role.  He 
was  leading  man  for  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell for  two  seasons  and  played  any 
number  of  juvenile  leads  in  New  York 
productions  of  The  Road  to  Yesterday 
era.  He  has  lectured  for  Burton  Holmes 
and  played  a  season  with  the  Paris- 
American  Theatre  Company  in  the  capital 
of  France.  Then  Radio  caught  him  up 
(or  should  I  say.  he  caught  up  with 
Radio)  and  he  took  part  in  the  dramatized 
0.  Henry  stories  three  years  ago.  When 
the  Biblical  Dramas  were  broadcast.  Mr. 
Kramer  was  among  those  present  in  a 
cast  composed  of  seasoned  troupers 
gathered  from  the  legitimate  stage.  If 
you  are  a  follower  of  Radio  drama  you 
will  hear  his  voice  frequently  in  Socony- 
land  Sketches  and  in  Radio  Guild 
Suctions. 

1  .   DANIEI    FRAWLEY. 

This  gentleman  began  his  legitimate  work 
before  the  footlights  in  1889.  After  es- 
tablishing himself  as  a  competent  leading 
man  he  leased  a  San  Francisco  theatre  and 
managed  his  own  company.  And  what  a 
company!  Using  embryonic  talent  he  be- 
came the  tutor  of  future  stars.  Here  are 
a  few  names  of  those  who  were  sent  to 
Charles  Frohman  after  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship with  his  San  Francisco  company: 
Eleanor  Robson.  Maxine  Elliott.  Wilton 
Lackaye,  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Tommy  K 
When  he  finally  closed  his  West  Coast 
theatre.  Mr.  Frawley  made  six  world 
-  with  a  company  oi  American  players 
fathered  together  under  his  own  mai 
ment.  He  says  he  has  retired  from  active 
duty.  Perhaps  he  has.  but  here's  what  he 
has  been  and  is  doing  in  Radio — Lieuten- 
ant MacDouald  in  the  Crime  Prevention 
Hour,  character  parts  in  Radio  Guild 
productions,  frequent  appearances  in  So- 
conyland  Sketches,  and  fifty-tour  weeks 
t  Continued  on  /><j.i.v   112) 
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Battlin 
Time 
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ClINCE  Leonard  Smith  wrote  this  article 
O  the  "newspaper  of  the  air"  has  suspended 
publication,  we  hope,  temporarily.  Fan  mail 
pouring  in  indicates  the  great  popularity  of 
this  program  and  of  Floyd  Gibbons  and  we 
feel  safe  in  predicting  that  the  public  will 
soon  again  be  listening  to  the  rapid-fire  news 
comment  of  Mr.  Gibbons. — Editor 
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UT  the  rest  will  have  to  wait  un- 
til another  time,  we  have  to 
get  to  the  studio." 
It    was    10:15    p.m. 
two    hours    Floyd 


Gibbons  had  been  retelling  tales  of  his 
experiences,  that  to  me  seem  to  gather 
lustre  with  each  retelling.  I  would  have 
preferred  to  remain  comfortably  seated  in 
his  apartment,  listening  to  "off  the  record'' 
accounts  of  his  experiences  during  the 
world  war,  but  it  was  10:15,  and  "we  have 
to  get  to  the  studio." 

On  the  walk  from  his  apartment  to  the 
National  Broadcasting   Studio, 
a   distance   of  half  a  mile, 
Floyd  was  strangely  silent, 


Floyd  Gibbons  re- 
ceiving the  latest 
news   flashes 
over   the 
ticker. 


"By  Leonard 


and  after  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get 
him  to  conclude  the  story  he  had  been 
telling  me  but  a  few  minutes  before,  I 
trudged  silently  along  beside  him. 

I  had  called  on  Floyd  to  get  him  to  tell 
me  what  event  in  his  eventful  life  had 
been  his  most  thrilling  experience.  Was  it 
when  the  S.S.  Laconia  had  been  torpe- 
doed from  under  him?  Or  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Thierry,  where  he  was  wounded 
and  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye?  When 
he  was  traveling  with  Pancho  Villa,  wh;n 
the    Mexican    rebel    was    conducting    his 

vicious  guerilla  warfare  along  the  border? 

When  he  reported  post-revolution  con- 
ditions   in    Russia    without    Soviet 
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T  h rill 


S.  Smith 


authority  or  sanction?    When  he  was  lost 
on  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  Desert? 

My  first  surprise  came  when  he  told 
me  it  was  none  of  these.  What?  Was 
there  a  thrill  in  Floyd  Gibbons'  life  that 
had  been  left  untold?  What  death-defy- 
ing episode  was  still  hidden  away  in  the 
brilliant  mind  of  the  world's  greatest  re- 
porter and  war  correspondent? 

"The  most  thrilling  thing  I  have  ever 
done,"  he  told  me,  and  at  the  time  I 
thought  kiddingly,  "is  putting  my  Radio 
newspaper   to   press   twice   every   night." 

I  mumbled  something  about  his  cutting 
out  the  fooling  and  getting  down  to  cases, 
but  he  continued: 

"Honestly,  in  all  my  experi- 
ences there  has  been  nothing 
so     thrilling     as     fighting 
twice  every  night  against 
fractions  of  seconds  that 

On     the     air    with     world 

news.    Fifteen  minutes  and 

not  a  second  more. 


cannot  be  stretched.     You  will  have  to 
see  it  done  to  appreciate  the  thrill." 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  experienced 
the  wildest  excitement  of  getting  out 
daily  newspapers.  The  fight  against  time. 
The  thrill  of  beating  the  opposition  news- 
paper on  the  street  by  a  few  minutes.  The 
making  over  of  pages.  Tearing  out  type 
to  make  space  for  last  minute  bulletins.  I 
couldn't  help  wondering  how  the  broad- 
casting of  a  few  news  items  could  match 
regular  newspaper  work  for  thrills. 

But  I  was  soon  to  learn. 

It  was  10:30  when  we  reached 
the  famous  711  Fifth  Avenue 
building,  and  I  was  wondering  what 
in  the  world  we  could  do  to  kill 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  before 
Floyd  would  begin  his  head- 
line hunter  broadcast  to  the 
Western  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Probably  he  was 
going  to  ask  me  to  sit  in 


on  another  broadcast  program  with  him. 
The  elevator  "expressed"  to  the  fifteenth 
floor,  the  top  of  the  XBC  building.  As 
we  left  the  elevator  I  began  to  sense  that 
the  hour  and  a  quarter  would  not  be 
wasted.  Floyd,  as  we  walked  along  the 
hall,  was  loosening  his  tie  and  unbutton- 
ing his  collar.  His  hat  was  shifted  to  the 
back  of  his  head. 


OOMEHOW  the  elaborate 
office  of  John  Elwood.  vice-president  of 
XBC,  seemed  to  me  too  soft  a  setting  for 
newspaper  drama.  Floyd  in  his  dishevelled 
state,  seemed  so  out  of  place  in  such 
esthetic  surroundings.  But  the  activities 
that  greeted  me  belied  the  surroundings. 
First  Larry  Rue.  Floyd's  constant  com- 
panion and  co-worker  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Paris  office  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  nearly 
bowled  me  over,  as  he 
dashed  from  an  adjoin- 
ing office  with  a  hand- 
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ful  of  news  items.  Then  I  noticed  Ken- 
neth (Mac)  MacGregor,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  production  manager,  but  is  actually 
jack-of-all-trades  in  connection  with  Gib- 
bons' broadcasts,  busily  engaged  at  a  tele- 
phone taking  down  notes  on  bulletins  be- 
ing supplied  by  the  United  Press. 


T* 


HERE,  before  Floyd,  on 
the  desk  was  a  mass  of  news  items.  Enough 
to  get  out  a  metropolitan  newspaper  of 
from  24  to  60  pages,  if  necessary.  And 
from  this  mass  he  must  glean  only  so 
much  as  will  go  into  a  newspaper  that 
requires  exactly  14  minutes  for  the  read- 
ing, at  the  rate  of  217  words  a  minute — 
Floyd's  record.  In  other  words,  from 
approximately  15,000  words  of  interesting 
events  in  the  day's  news,  together  with 
exclusive  items  of  his  own  gathering,  he 
must  choose  at  most,  3,000  words. 

He  must  read  the  mass  carefully,  be- 
cause in  Floyd  Gibbons'  air  newspaper, 
bare,  brief,  terse  paragraphs  to  the  printed 
newspaper,  may  become  the  lead  article, 
and  the  long,  dry,  routine  stories  take  only 
very  brief  mention, 
if  that  "space". 

The  likely  con- 
tent of  the  paper 
is  selected.  Floyd 
must  re-write  it  in 
his  own  style.  He 
must  write  a  news- 
paper in  less  than- 
30  minutes.  The 
minutes  tick  away 
and  the  hands 
move  toward 
11:45.  The  paper 
is  assembled.  It  is 
timed.  A  word  is 
added.  Two  words 
are  deleted.  It  is 
timed  again.  It  is 
three  seconds  too 
long.  Well,  what  of 
it?  What  of  it? 
This  newspaper, 
with  allowances  for 
ad-lib  interjections, 
must  fit  exactly 
fourteen  minutes 
to  the  split  second! 
Seconds  cannot  be 
stretched!— 11:30. 

"Well,"  Floyd, 
relaxes  a  bit.  "The 
paper  is  ready.  So 
to  the  press  room." 

We  start  for  the 
studio,  Floyd,  Lar- 
ry, MacGregor  and 
myself. 

We  have  left  be- 
hind a  page  boy 
who  is  in  constant 
telephonic  commu- 
nication with  the 
United  Press.  Be- 
side him  are  three 

Other  boys,  selected,  Adventures  and  thri 

I  am  later  told,  for  out  of  life 


their  ability  to  rush  through  the  studio 
building  to  deliver  messages  speedily. 

We  are  almost  to  the  elevator. 

"Bulletin,  Mr.  Gibbons." 

A  boy  is  rushing  toward  us.  The  paper 
that  he  hands  to  Floyd,  reads  that  a 
woman  has  killed  her  sister  to  save  her 
from  suffering  from  a  broken  heart. 
.  "We  shall  have  to  get  fifty  words  in  on 
this,"  Floyd  said.  "I'll  ad-lib  it  in."  If 
fifty  words  are  to  go  in,  fifty  must  come 
out!  Fifty  of  the  same  length,  requiring 
the  same  reading  time! 

"We  will  have  to  trim  the  German  po- 
litical story,"  he  decides.  Through  the 
notes  he  goes.  His  blue  pencil  hits  a 
word  here;  two  more  here;  a  sentence 
here — with   the  skill  of   experience. 

Beside  him  is  Mac,  closely  checking  the 
word  count  during  the  deletion  process. 

"Cut  fifteen  more,"  he  advises. 

The  job  is  done  Three  minutes  to  get 
to  the  studio.  We  start  again.  We  arrive. 
The  tall  man  in  faultless  tuxedo  is  Edward 
Thorgesen,  the  announcer. 

Floyd  seats  himself  before  the  micro- 
phone.  A  page  enters  with  a  bulletin.  No, 


lis  make  up  the  day  of  Floyd  Gibbons.     Here  he  is 
by  riding  in  the  cab  of  a  crack  New  York  to  Ch 


it  is  two  bulletins.  A  plane  has  fallen, 
endangering  six  occupants.  An  important 
add  to  the  America's  Cup  race  story. 

"One  minute."  Thorgesen  speaking, 
quietly,  warningly. 

Floyd  and  Mac  are  trying  to  cut  the 
Yacht  Race  story  to  allow  for  the  add 
about  the  new  developments.  Something 
must  go  for  the  plane  crash.  "Germany" 
suffers  again,  and  a  whole  page  is  deleted. 

" — its  famous  headline  hunter — Floyd 
Gibbons.    Are  you  ready,  Floyd?" 

Thorgesen  has  made  his  opening  an- 
nouncement and  usual  salutation. 

JrLOYD  begins,  but  he  is 
nowhere  near  ready.  The  first  page  of 
his  notes  is  missing! 

"Hello,  everybody,  bushels  of  news  to- 
day, things  popping  all  over  the  map — " 
Introductory  remarks.  And  he  is  staring 
at  page  two  of  his  manuscript!  Precious 
seconds  of  ad-libbing.  The  man  in  the 
control  room,  James  O.  Kelly,  sees  dis- 
turbance at  the  microphone.  Gibbons,  for 
all  that  the  world  of  listeners  can  hear,  is 
coolly  reeling  off 
his  nightly  chatter. 
Mac  is  searching 
through  the  mass 
of  manuscript. 
Larry  is  looking 
around  the  floor. 
Kelly,  in  the  con- 
trol room  is  fran- 
tically waving  a 
sheet  of  paper. 
Floyd  spies  it.  It 
is  the  missing  page 
one.  He  picks  up 
the  microphone, 
carrying  it,  dashes 
to  the  window  that 
divides  the  studio 
from  the  control 
room.  The  sheet 
has  been  pressed 
against  the  inside 
of  the  glass  by 
Kelly,  and  through 
the  glass  Floyd 
reads  his  page  one. 
Then  back  to  his 
table.  And  the 
listeners-in  haven't 
had  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the 
panic  in  the  studio. 
"Well,  sir," 
Floyd  talks  on.  He 
is  talking  about  the 
rise  of  Fascism  in 
Germany.  The  in- 
formation he  is 
imparting  about  the 
followers  of  Hitler, 
the  German  Mus- 
solini, is  most  au- 
thentic. 

"Larry  Rue,"  he 
tells  the  listeners, 
"was  an  eye  wit- 
(Cont.  on  p.  124) 


getting  another  kick 
icago  train. 


Countess 

Olga  Medolago 

Albani 

NATURE  and  Cir- 
cumstance have  been 
kind  to  this  smart  young 
woman  with  sparkling 
smile.  Born  of  Spanish  ar- 
istocracy, wed  to  nobility, 
and  gifted  with  a  golden 
voice  she  has  distinguished 
herself  as  an  artist  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  in  pro- 
grams heard  from  WJZ 
and  WEAF,  New  York. 


VOIC' 


DR-RRR — winter  comes!    Let's  tune  in  KFI,  Los  Angeles.    A  girl — low,  throaty 
i — must  be  one  of  those  Hollywood  beauties!     Right!     Jeanne  Dunn!     And 
she  looks  just  like  this  when  she  comes  up  to  the  mike. 


Jeanne  Dunn 
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Martha  Attwood 

SOMETIMES  a  special  character  costume  helps  ma- 
terially to  inspire  the  singer.  And  so  Miss  Attwood,  notable 
NBC  soprano,  finds  this  gay  hat  and   ruff  a   motif  for  the 

mood  of  her  song.    You  hear  in  the  operatic  roles. 
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THOSE  inimitable 
Deane  sisters  whom  you  hear 
over  the  NBC  networks  may 
have  intrigued  your  curiosity 
as  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance. At  the  left  you  see 
Berna,  and  if  you  were  well 
impressed  with  her  voice  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  with 
her  picture. 


Berna  Deane 
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Vera  Deane 
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I  HIS  is  Vera,  the  other  Deane, 
who  with  her  sister  Berna  sings  of  a 
Sunday  night  for  the  quarter  hour 
between  10:45  and  I  I  o'clock.  Then 
they  sing  every  afternoon  on  the  net- 
work. How  do  you  like  Vera's  bon- 
net? They're  wearing  them  in  Seville 
this  year. 


I 
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Moonshine 

and 

Honeysuckle 

ONE  of  the  big  hits  of  the 
season  has  been  the  Moonshine 
and  Honeysuckle  program  over 
the  NBC.  Ann  Sutherland,  the 
mother,  has  been  a  favorite  with 
theatre  audiences  for  years.  The 
stories  are  quaint  and  always  true 
to  the  type  and  character.  John 
Mason  plays  the  father  and  Louis 
Mason,  the  son. 


"I  ERE  is  a  most  intimate 
close-up  study  of  Aline,  who  is  Mrs. 
Peter  Dixon  in  private  life  and  the 
mother  of  Junior  in  Bringing  Up 
Junior,  which  you  hear  from  WJZ, 
New  York.  They  brought  Junior 
at  the  age  of  two  months  from 
Arizona  to  New  York  to  educate 
him.      The    program    goes    big. 


Aline  Berry 


^9 


Weber  and  Fields 


r  ROBABLY  the  most  famous  pair  of  old  troupers 
in  the  world  are  Weber  and  Fields  who  retire  from 
time  to  time  and  are  yanked  back  to  the  stage  at  the 
demand  of  an  insistent  public.  They  are  in  Radio  now 
and  making  a  great  hit.  Mr.  Doty  Hobart  tells  you  all 
about  it  in  a  story  on  page  26  of  this  Radio  Digest. 
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NAUGHTY!  Naughty!  Be  careful,  Mr.  Broken- 
shire,  these  three  little  maids  have  the  low-down  on 
you  and  you'd  best  mind  your  step.  But  it's  prob- 
ably all  a  part  of  the  Radio  Follies  that  we  hear 
over  the  Columbia  system.  Arline,  Ruth  and  Fay 
are  the  ones  who  first  started  the  world  singing, 
Sing  Something  Simple. 


Arline  Judge,  Ruth  Tester,  Fay  Brady 
and  Norman  Brokenshire 
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J  UST  to  give  you  the  rest  of  the  Phelps  twins  broadcast  as  you 
heard  them  from  WABC  and  the  Columbia  system,  here  they  are  all 
dressed  up  in  their  Broadway  singing  clothes. 


Florine  and  Irine  Phelps 
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Sarah 
Kreindler 

JUST  a  slip  of.  a  girl,  18 
years  old,  but  with  those  dark 
dreamy  eyes  one  may  well 
imagine  that  Miss  Sarah  can 
make  her  violin  breathe  the 
song  of  Life.  She  was  born 
and  "brung  up"  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Began  winning  scholar- 
ships at  the  age  of  10.  You 
hear    her    from    the    Pacific 

sector  of  the  NBC. 
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WHITE  crepe,  slender  to 
the  hips  and  then  revealing  un- 
suspected fullness,  makes  a  modern 
evening  gown.  "Tear-drop"  scal- 
lops at  edge  of  bolero  and  hip 
yoke  may  help  cause  heart-breaks! 


Courtety 
Sakt 
Fifth 
Avenue 
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BR'ER  RABBIT  springs  a  sur- 
prise in  the  coat  below,  for  la  pin 
is  the  smartest  sports  fur  of  the 
season!  Especially  in  its  new  shorn 
version — with  a  little  flat  collar  and 
a  widish  suede  belt. 


Covrlety 
S«*« 
Fifth 
Avenue 


ONE    of    the    new 
"teens"  frocks,  simple  but 
smart.     Canton  crepe  with 
crisp  white  linen  tabs. 


OH    MY!      What's    a 

"Sunday   night"   dress?     This, 

because     it's     neither     formal 

nor     informal.        Black     velvet 

with    pink    bead    yoke. 
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Billie  Burk( 


(left) 


LOVELY  Billie  Burke  has  never  feared  the 
charms  of  the  "gloryfiees"  chosen  by  her  husband, 
Florenz  Ziegfeld.  And  why  should  she  with  such 
beauty  as  you  see  in  this  hitherto  unpublished 
photograph?    Read  her  story  in  this  Radio  Digest. 


Rosetta  and  Vivian  Duncan 

(above) 
ALMOST  everybody  has  seen  or  heard  the  fa- 
mous Duncan  sisters.  Their  name  over  a  theatre  means 
a  Hne  at  the  box  office.  But  here  you  see  them  as  you 
may  have  heard  them  on  Walter  Winchell's  "Scoopee" 
program  from  WABC,  New  York,  and  over  the 
Columbia  system. 
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Mary  Charles 


YOU  would  swear  that  Mary  Charles  was  English  when 
you  hear  her  impersonations  over  the  CBS  chain.  She  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  but  she  has  spent  the  best  part  of  her 
stage  career  in  London.  She  came  home  and  was  selected 
to  star  in  Paramount  soundies.  A  good  mike  voice  earned 
her  an  enviable  place  on  the  Columbia  staff. 
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Noted  British  Scientist  and  Spiritualist  Declares 

Spiritual   World   Dominates    the    Material    in 

International  Broadcast   Hook-Up 

"By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 


A  controversy  on  "Life  after  Death"  has 
arisen  between  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  distin- 
guished British  scientist,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Keith,  president  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Sir  Oliver 
declares  that  the  soul  does  not  die  with  the 
body,  while  Sir  Keith  takes  the  opposing 
view. 

Sir  Oliver's  opinions  were  broadcast  from 
London  over  station  WABC  and  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  network  as  one  of  a  series 
of  international  broadcasts  arranged  by  Co- 
lumbia.—Editor. 


SCIENTIFIC  men  are  mainly  oc- 
cupied in  investigating  the  uni- 
verse from  its  material  aspect. 
They  have  never,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  admitted  the  existence 
of  any  mode  of  being  other  than  the 
material  one.  When  a  child  is  born  into 
the  world,  he  possesses  certain  senses — 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  and  so  forth.  These 
put  him  in  touch  with  a  certain  aspect 
of  the  universe,  an  aspect  of  great  beauty 
and  complexity  which  provides  abundant 
study  for  the  lifetime  of  an  individual. 
But  the  poets  and  artists  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  this  material  view.  They  use 
material  modes  of  expression,  but  they 
adapt  them  in  much  wider  fashion.  They 
realize  the  existence  of  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  world  and  only  use  matter  as  a 
means  to  an  end. 
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.HERE  is  again  a  third 
group  who  are  impressed  with  the  uni- 
verse in  what  may  be  called  a  completely 


spiritual  aspect.  This  group  occupies 
cathedrals  and  churches  all  over  the 
country  and  carries  on  a  system  of  wor- 
ship. It  seeks  to  take  peopled  attention 
away  from  the  material  side  of  things 
and  concentrate  it  on  the  spiritual. 

With  this  group  the  artists  have  some 
interactivity,  they  cooperate  to  some  ex- 
tent, and,  like  the  theologians,  may  possi- 
bly condemn  the  methods  of  science. 
The  scientist,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
respond  that  he  is  dealing  with  reality 
where  his  opponent  is  only  dealing  with 
figments  of  his  imagination. 

Among  these  diversified  organizations 
there  has  arisen  a  set  of  people  who  by 
human  experience  have  obtained  infor- 
mation about  a  number  of  phenomena 
which  neither  they  nor  anyone  else  fully 
understand  but  on  which  they  have 
formed  their  own  opinion.  This  is  the 
sect  known  as  spiritualists.  They  are 
not  hampered  by  scientific  or  religious 
tradition.  They  feel  free  to  deal  with 
the  facts  as  they  appear  to  them. 

They  may  make  mistakes.  They  may 
take  appearance  for  reality.  It  may  be 
that  they  need  curbing  rather  than  en- 
couraging, but  they  get  plenty  of  curbing 
and  it  is  only  their  enthusiasm  that  en- 
ables them  to  continue  what  they  have 
undertaken.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of 
them  are  wise. 

But,  of  late  years  it  has  happened  here 
and  there  that  among  the  scientific  group 
a  few  have  asserted  that  some  of  the 
phenomena   asserted   by   the   spiritualists 
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Sir   Oliver   Lodge 


are  real  and  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  they  do  not  scruple  to  say  so. 

By  so  doing  they  risk  their  reputation 
and  are  accused  by  their  fellows  of  a 
kind  of  blasphemy  against  the  spirit  of 
science  in  accepting  as  genuine  what  is 
widely  considered  to  be  the  result  of 
fraud  and  superstition. 

Nevertheless  they  persevere  and  prob- 
ably in  time  will  gain  the  ears  of  the 
main  body  of  scientific  men  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  main  body  of  theologians. 

They  themselves  claim  that  the  phe- 
nomena constitute  a  kind  of  link  between 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  world,  and 
they  seem  to  bring  the  two  groups  to- 
gether and  unite  them  in  one  comprehen- 
sive whole. 


T 


.HIS  is  an  ambitious 
task  and  may  fail  for  a  time,  but  so  t.ir 
as  there  is  truth  on  their  side  they  are 
bound  to  succeed.  They  seek  at  presenl 
to  extend  the  method.-  of  science  into 
regions  where  they  are  generally  thought 
to  be  inapplicable  and  to  investigate  the 
spiritual  world  in  a  cold  and  methodical 
manner.  The  seeming  impossibility  or 
extreme  improbability  of  some  phenomena 
does  not  deter  them  from  inquiring  itwo 
it.     They  have  faith  in  the  rationality  of 
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the  universe.  They  quite  realize  that  the 
materialistic  contention  is  a  strong  one 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  feel  that  the  universe  is  much  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  than  has  yet 
been  explored  by  science  and  they  treat 
with  respect  the  contentions  of  the 
theologians. 

Truth,  they  say,  is  many-sided,  and 
cannot  be  approached  in  its  completeness 
by  any  one  avenue.  To  this  unorthodox 
group  of  physicists  belongs  occasionally 
a  biologist. 

J.HIS  group  believes  that 
mind  can  act  independently  of  the  brain 
and  that  a  study  of  the  motion  of  particles 
can  never  exhaust  the  whole  of  reality. 
They  say  that  the  material  world  is  inter- 
fused with  and  dominated  by  the  spirit- 
ual, that  the  motions  of  matter  are  only 
an  index  or  demonstration  of  what  is 
going  on  in  space,  and  that  even  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  death  and  life  cannot 
be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  delving  into 
matter  alone. 

The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury has  begun  to  dis- 
cover that  matter  has 
no  power  of  its  own, 
that  the  atoms  are 
merely  bandied  about 
by  the  process  ema- 
nating from  space,  and 
that  all  that  matter 
can  do  is  to  demon- 
strate the  real  hap- 
penings which  occur 
in  what  we  call  empty 
space. 

The  properties  of 
space  are  now  being  in- 
vestigated. Already  it 
has  been  discovered 
that  there  we  must  find 
the  forces  which  hold 
the  atom  together,  that 
cohesion  and  gravita- 
tion are  really  caused 
by  something  in  space, 
that  life  travels  from 
one  body  to  another 
through  space  devoid 
of  matter,  and  that 
spacial  activities  are 
responsible  for  all  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  phe- 
nomena. 

Yet  our  senses  only 
tell  us  about  matter. 
We  therefore  use  the 
motions  of  matter  as 
an  index  or  demonstra- 
tion of  what  is  occur- 
ring. We  read  a  pointer 
of  a  needle  when  we 
want  to  measure  an 
electric  current,  and 
that  is  typical  of  all 
our  experimental  meth- 
ods. In  themselves 
they     are     limited     to 


pointer  readings.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  phenomena  eludes  us. 

All  potential  energy  has  long  been  at- 
tributed to  space,  to  the  ether  and  to 
space,  and  now  it  appears  that  every 
other  form  of  energy  exists  there  too,  and 
that  the  atoms  of  matter  are  only  occa- 
sional interruptions  in  its  vast  continuity. 

The  last  stronghold  to  which  the  ma- 
terialists cling  is  the  organized  material 
of  the  body  and  especially  of  the  brain. 
Some  of  them  hold  not  only  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  thought,  which  it 
is,  but  that  it  originates  thought  and  that 
to  understand  mental  processes  the  study 
of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  is 
sufficient. 


of   the  particles  must  be   sought   for  in 
space. 

This  revelation  in  thought  makes  the 
phenomena  brought  forward  by  the  spirit- 
ualists more  intelligible,  especially  when 
they  call  attention  to  matter  being  moved 
and  manipulated  in  ways  unfamiliar  and 
strange. 
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.HE  truth  is  again  that 
they  are  only  indices  displaying  what  is 
elsewhere  going  on  in  a  region  inaccessible 
to  the  organs  of  sense.  The  brain  has  no 
more  initiative  than  any  other  form  of 
matter.     The  real  control,  the  animation 


P.    &   A.  Photo 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  keeps  fit  at  seventy-eight  years,  as  may  be  seen 
photograph  taken  at  his  home,  Normanton  House,  Salisbury, 


WISH  in  this  connection 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  minds  may 
communicate  with  each  other  without  the 
organs  of  sense  and  without  involving  any 
physical  process  of  communication.  This 
fact  called  telepathy  is  generally  accepted, 
and  it  makes  it  easier  to  admit  that  minds 
can  continue  to  exist  after  they  have  lost 
their  bodily  organs.  If  a  mind  can  act 
apart  from  its  instrument,  it  shows  that 
mind  is  not  dependent  on  the  instrument. 
Mind  only  uses  brain,  nerve  and  muscle 
for  display,  for  demonstrating  to  people 
with  material  senses  what  is  really  oc- 
curring all  around  them.  If  mind  can 
operate  apart  from 
matter,  if  mind  and 
brain  can  be  thus  dis- 
connected, then  the 
mind  may  continue  its 
existence  after  its 
bodily  organ  has  been 
destroyed,  and  much 
evidence  can  be  ad- 
duced that  it  actually 
does  so  continue. 

Competent  investi- 
gators have  said  that 
they  are  in  touch  with 
people  who  have  lived 
and  have  departed 
this  life,  people  who 
have  lost  their  ma- 
terial bodies  and  never- 
theless continue  to 
exist.  They  hold,  in 
fact,  the  doctrine  of 
individual  survival  and 
adduce  plenty  of  evi- 
dence in  support  of  it. 
Whether  that  evi- 
dence amounts  to  proof 
is  still  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Scientific  proof 
is  a  serious  thing  not 
likely  to  be  testified  too 
lightly.  But  the  evi- 
dence certainly  is 
strong,  and,  for  prac- 
tical purposes  has  con- 
vinced some  of  the  pi- 
oneers— convinced  me, 
for  instance — of  the 
fact  that  death  is  an 
incident  in  life  rather 
than  a  termination  of 
it,  which  has  to  be 
studied  and  understood 
like  any  other  natural 
process,  that  it  is  no 
more  and  perhaps  no 
less  puzzling  and  unin- 
from  the  above  telligible     than     birth. 

England  (Cont.    Oil    page    128) 
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GOOD  evening.  I  have 
no  business  here  to- 
night. I  ought  to  be 
way  up  in  the  coun- 
try tuning  in  to  find  out  what 
came  on  at  this  particular 
hour  and  saying,  I  suppose, 
"That's  not  so  much.  I  could 
do  as  well  as  that".  But  you 
see  I  mixed  up  my  dates,  Friday  wasn't 
my  last  night  or  my  last  week  at  all. 
That  time  I  said  goodbye.  This  is  the 
last  week  and  when  it  ends  on  Friday  I 
am  going  to  avoid  saying  "Goodbye"  the 
way  I  did  last  time.  That  was  a  little 
melodramatic  because  I  did  know  all  the 
time  that  I  would  be  back  on  the  job 
again  after  three  weeks.  Very  likely  I 
had  a  sinister  motive.  I  hoped  people 
would  say  "You  are  not  really  going 
away."  But  if  I  sinned,  many  far  more 
distinguished  performers  have  done  the 
same  thing.  Actors  can  do  it  and  why 
not  Radio  broadcasters.  Nobody  ever 
believes  an  actor  when  he  says  he  is 
making  his  farewell  tour.  Everybody 
knows  that  after  the  farewell  tour  there 
will  be  the  absolutely  farewell  tour  and 
after  that  the  positively  farewell  tour. 
I  am  combining  those  two.  This  is  the 
absolutely  and  positively  farewell  week 
barring  the  fact  that  I  will  be  back  again 
next  month.  At  least  that  is  my  im- 
pression of  the  date.  Miss  Whipple  gets 
things  a  little  bit  mixed  up  at  times.  She 
does — Heaven  help  me — her  best. 


(Dhe  noted  humorist  points  out  that  fame 
is  fleeting,  dwells  on  the  climate  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  winds  up  with  a  dissertation  on 
the    advantages    of    equality    of   sex. 


B. 


'UT  I  am  not  going  to  say 
goodbye  any  more.  People  take  it  too 
calmly.  "Not  a  shot  was  fired,  not  a 
funeral  note."  I  felt  a  little  like  Bide 
Dudley.  He  left  his  home  and  was  away 
two  years.  I  think  his  home  was  Wichita, 
Kansas.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  came 
back — carrying  a  suit  case.  And  as  he 
came  up  Main  Street  he  thought  that 
there  would  be  some  commotion.  But 
he  walked  ten  or  twelve  blocks  before 
anybody  noticed  him.  Then  an  old  crony 
spied  him  and  said,  in  a  friendly  way. 
"Hello,  Bide,  going  away  someplace." 


So  let's  pretend  I  haven't  been.  But 
here  is  an  invitation — from  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
F.  D.,  Oakland,  California — "Why  don't 
you  make  a  trip  out  here.  You  know 
many  of  our  celebrities  come  here  to 
finish  their  last  days". 

I  wonder  if  I  may  defer  my  acceptance 
of  that  kind  invitation  for  just  a  little 
while.  I  will  need  a  little  time  to  polish 
up  my  last  words. 

And  I  have  been  in  California.  I  spent 
a  long,  long  time  in  San  Francisco.  I 
had  to.  I  was  covering  a  Democratic 
convention.  It  was  1920 — the  year  Gov- 
ernor Cox  was  nominated.  That  was  one 
of  the  longest  deadlocks  the  Democrats 
ever  had.  And  they  are  good  at  dead- 
locks. They  have  had  practice.  Before 
that  particular  convention  was  over  al- 
most everybody  got  some  votes.  Will 
Rogers  and  Ring  Lardner  each  got  half  a 
vote.  But  after  that  their  strength  weak- 
ened. I  think  Will  Rogers  would  make  a 
very  good  candidate  for  president.  He 
writes  a  better  newspaper  column  than 
Calvin  Coolidge.  I  mean  I  like  it  better. 
And  he  makes  just  as  good  a  speech. 
When  he  wants  to  Will  Rogers  can  talk 
just  like  Calvin  Coolidge.  It  is  a  swell 
imitation.  It  is  even  better  than  that. 
By  now  I  would  rather  hear  Rogers  do 
Coolidge  than  have  Calvin  do  it  himself. 
Will  Rogers  has  the  New  England  dialect 
down  just  a  shade  better.  He  has  a  knack 
for  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  tried  to  break  the  deadlock  out  there 
in  California  when  they  were  just  sitting 
around  voting  and  voting.  I  made  what 
seemed  to  me  a  very  good  suggestion.  I 
thought  they  ought  to  put  the  names  of 
all  the  principal  candidates  in  a  hat  and 
then  blindfold  a  delegate  and  let  him  pick 
a  name  at  random.    But,  of  course,  if  he 


happened  to  pick  Carter  Glass 
that  was  not  to  go.  In  such  an 
event  they  were  to  blindfold 
another  delegate  and  draw  all 
over  again. 

It  wasn't  any  antipathy  for 
California  or  San  Francisco 
which  made  me  want  the  dead- 
lock broken.  San  Francisco  is 
a  very  beautiful  city — particularly  when 
you  look  at  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bay.  But  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that 
the  Golden  Gate  is  as  beautiful  as  New 
York  harbor.  That  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion.  It  just  isn't  so.  People  in  San 
Francisco  have  one  great  advantage  over 
everybody  else  in  the  United  States.  They 
can  choose  their  own  climate.  The  city 
itself  is  very  cold.  At  least  it  is  cold 
whenever  I  get  there  and  I  am  sure  there 
is  nothing  personal  in  that.  It  makes  me 
a  little  mournful  to  see  the  palm  trees 
out  there  drooping  their  heads  in  the  cold 
wind  and  trying  to  look  tropical.  I  always 
thought  somebody  ought  to  start  a  fund 
to  buy  raccoon  overcoats  for  the  San 
Francisco  palm  trees.  But  if  you  don't 
like  San  Francisco  you  do  not  have  to  go 
back  where  you  came  from.  Just  a  short 
ferry  ride  will  take  you  to  spots  that  are 
boiling.    It  has  the  spice  of  variety. 


OAN  FRANCISCO  ought 
to  be  a  separate  free  city  all  on  its  own. 
And  there  are  a  good  many  people  in 
California  (inside  the  city  and  out)  who 
would  be  in  favor  of  that.  It  was  pretty 
free  when  I  was  there  last  in  1920.  Some 
foreign  group,  and  I  think  they  were  Hugo 
Slovakians.  wanted  the  Democrats  to  put 
a  plank  in  the  platform.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  the  plank  about  Hugo  Slavia 
was  to  be.  I  guess  they  just  wanted  the 
Democrats  to  say  they  were  in  favor  of 
it.  And  the  Slavs  used  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  newspaper  men  every  night — with 
speeches  and  native  wines.  But  they  made 
one  mistake.  The  native  wines  came 
first.  Of  course  all  this  is  ten  years  ago 
— but  even  then  I  never  could  quite  make 
{Continued  on  page  l2o) 
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Horoscope    of    Will    Rogers    tells    the    story 
of  his  career 


HELLO,  Everybody!  This  is 
Peggy  Hull,  press  agent  for 
the  planets,  broadcasting.  I 
have  just  dug  into  the  heavenly 
files,  and  I  have  discovered  the  world's 
most  unusual  horoscope. 

As  you  may  well  believe,  this  horo- 
scope belongs  to  the  world's  most  unusual 
man.  Not  so  long  ago,  Mr.  Squibb,  who 
makes  us  beautiful  and  also  makes  us 
well — with  toothpaste,  pellets  and  other 
things — paid  him  $500  a  minute  to  make 
us  laugh.  And  since  his  stage  average 
is  only  two  jokes  a  minute,  and  he  talked 
not  much  faster  on  the  air,  it  follows 
that  he  got  $250  a  joke  from  Mr.  Squibb 
— which  is  a  pretty  good  price  for  a 
joke. 

The  man  I  am  talking  about,  of  course, 
is  Will  Rogers. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  why  he  gets 
all  the  breaks;  why  he  can  chew  gum, 
the  most  egregious  of  all  social  errors, 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  passionate 
disciples  of  Emily  Post;  why  he  can  dis- 
member the  English  tongue  with  im- 
punity and  yet  be  proclaimed  by  profes- 
sors and  purists;  why  he  can  poke  fun 
at  kings  and  queens,  presidents  and  even 
motion  picture  producers  .  .  .  and  make 
them  like  it ;  why  he  can  come  out  on 
the  stage  with  a  piece  of  rope  and  a 
mouth  full  of  chewing  gum,  a  disheveled 
head  of  hair  and  an  ill-fitting  suit  and 
take  the  audience  right  away  from  youth, 
beauty,  glamor  and  romance  ...  if  you 
want  to  know  why  he  can  do  all  these 
things,  gather  around  and  I'll  tell  you 
secrets  hot  off  the  Milky  Way. 
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rN  NOVEMBER  4th, 
1879 — mark  well  this  date — the  wail  of 
a  new  born  infant  pierced  the  walls  of 
the  Rogers  ranch  house  in  Oklahoma  and 


His   Stars 


How  the  famous  gum-chewing  come- 
dian got  that  way  revealed  by 
listening-in  on  a  planetary  conference 

Sy  Peggy   Hull 


all  the  cow  hands  gathered  around  to 
congratulate  the  head  of  the  Rogers 
family,  and  eventually  to  peek  into  the 
cradle  of  the  future  $500-a-minute  jester. 
Oklahoma  was  then  sparsely  settled  and 
the  advent  of  babies  was  more  uncommon 
than  now,  but  even  so,  the  red  face  and 
chubby  hands  of  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Rogers  family  did  not  impress  the 
assembled  waddies  with  the  notion  that 
an  epochal  figure  had  been  born. 
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.HESE  waddies,  of  course, 
were  creatures  of  the  earth.  Had  they 
been  able  to  ascend  into  the  upper 
regions  and  consult  the  records  which 
have  just  been  opened  for  my  perusal, 
they  would  have  tarried  longer  beside 
the  infant's  bed.  For  up  in  the  azure 
blue,  hidden  snugly  away  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  clouds,  nine  planets,  Jupiter, 
Venus,  Mars,  Uranus,  Neptune,  Mercury, 
Saturn,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  were  as- 
sembled in  the  directors'  room  of  the 
Bank  of  Earthly  Fortune. 

As  usual,  the  Sun  presided  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Perhaps  I  should  explain 
that  the  Sun  is  the  giver  of  life  and 
therefore,  at  this,  as  at  all  other  gather- 
ings, before  and  since — he  has  occupied 
the  pre-eminent  place. 

Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  the 
destinies  of  all  earthly  creatures  are 
shaped  by  these  nine  heavenly  dictators 
and  sometimes,  I  am  unhappy  to  report, 
acrimony,  opposition  and  discord  pre- 
vail— to  the  detriment  of  the  mortal 
whose  destiny  is  being  shaped! 

And  on  November  4th,  1879  it  ap- 
peared that  a  most  unpleasant  session 
was  about  to  begin. 

"Come  to  order,"  said  the  Sun  crisply. 
"We've  got  a  birth  in  Oklahoma  to  dis- 
pose of — male   child,   Rogers  by  name." 


"Just  another  squalling  brat!"  said 
belligerent    Mars    with   his    usual   antip- 
athy.    "Let's  give  him  a  dirty  deal  and 
be  done  with  it!" 

Venus,  the  Goddess  of  Love,  raised  a 
golden  glance  from  her  embroidery.  "I 
suppose,  with  your  usual  taste  for  homi- 
cide, you  would  like  to  dispatch  this  in- 
fant out  of  hand,"  she  said  in  icy  tones. 

"Tut,  tut!"  chided  the  Sun.  "A  child 
born  in  Oklahoma  deserves  a  break. 
Let's  get  together,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  once  in  an  eon  of  time,  and  give  this 
boy  a  liberal  drawing  account  on  our 
limitless  resources  of  luck." 

"What's  the  use,"  protested  the  gloomy 
Saturn,  oppressor  of  mankind,  in  a  sar- 
castic way,  "He'll  only  overdraw  it. 
Look  what  Mars  did  for  Napoleon — and 
what  came  of  it." 

Behind  his  spade-like  beard,  the  face 
of  the  war  god  grew  red.  He  had  been 
touched  in  a  tender  spot. 

"If  you  had  kept  your  hands  off  him, 
he'd  been  all  right,"  he  growled.  "You 
tore  him  down,  you  cold  and  clammy 
fish!" 

"Well,  no  matter,"  said  the  Sun,  pacif- 
ically, "what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
the  Rogers  infant?  Venus  seems  well 
disposed  toward  him,  suppose  we  let  her 
make  the  first  suggestion." 
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TEAR  dropped  from  her 
golden  eyes  and  fell  upon  the  love  god- 
dess' embroidery.  "Alas,"  she  sighed, 
"I  am  all  out  of  sex  appeal.  I  gave  the 
last  of  my  present  store  to  Francis  X. 
Bushman." 

"That  certainly  is  tough,"  said  the 
Sun,  "But  if  my  memory  serves  me,  you 
are  now  in  the  House  of  Virgo?" 

"But  only  in  a  companionate  way," 
Venus   acknowledged,   with   a   faint   note 
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of     aggravation     in     her     dulcet     voice. 

"To  be  sure,"  the  Sun  admitted,  "but 
that  situation  is  just  what  I  had  in  mind. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  give  him  the 
romantic  allure  of  your  masterpiece,  the 
late  lamented  Casanova,  but  why  don't 
you  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  make 
him  a  one-woman  man,  with  a  clean  sense 
of  humor  and  a  distaste  for  the  risque." 

"Uninteresting  but  judicious,"  inter- 
polated Mars. 

"Yes,  make  him  safe  from  breach  of 
promise  suit,"  suggested  the  far-sighted 
Mercury,  overlord  of  intellect. 

The  love  goddess  regarded  her  im- 
memorial enemy  with  disfavor.  But  it 
was  only  momentary. 

"I  can  do  that,"  she  agreed, 
"and  I  can  do  something  more. 
Since  the  poor  fellow  will  be 
cut  off  from  so  many  of  the 
ordinary  mortal's  dissipations, 
I'll  give  him  a  lot  of  travel  and 
also  one  of  the  most  affable 
personalities." 

"Well,  that's  enough,"  con- 
ceded the  Sun. 

"It  looks  like  a  dull  life  to 
me,"  said  Mars. 

The  Sun  silenced  him  with 
a  frown.  "I  am  temporarily  in 
the  House  of  Scorpio,"  he  re- 
marked, with  some  ostenta- 
tion—  "and  I  intend  to  give  this 
youngster  shrewdness,  a  keen 
judgment,  enterprise,  determina- 
tion— "and  I  intend  to  give  this 
he  grows  up  and  wants  to  do 
his  stuff,  I'll  see  that  he  gets 
across." 


u. 


1 RANUS,  the  er- 
ratic, sudden,  forceful  and  de- 
structive Uranus,  suddenly  spoke 
up. 

"And  I  will  give  him  original- 
ity," he  proclaimed,  "just  now 
I  am  living  with  Venus  in  the 
House  of  Virgo — " 

"I'm  surprised,"  said  the 
Moon,  in  an  undertone. 

" — and  my  vibrations  will 
sharpen  his  intuitive  powers  and 
make  him  know  things  he  has 
never  studied,"  Uranus  con- 
tinued ignoring  her.  "He  will 
have  quick  wit  and  nobody — 
politicians  included — will  ever 
be  able  to  fool  him." 

Mars  grunted  in  deep  dis- 
taste. "Surrounded  by  all  that 
sweetness  and  light,"  he  said, 
"he  ought  to  achieve  fame  as  a 
reformer.  Permit  me  to  give 
him  just  a  single  vice.  He'll 
be  so  much  easier  for  the  one 
woman  to  live  with." 

"Such  as  what?"  inquired  the 
Sun,  without  enthusiasm. 

"Chewing  tobacco,"  responded 
Mars.  "I  am  now  residing  in 
the  House  of  Taurus,  the  sign 
of  the   Bull.     And   I   insist   on 


causing  this  paragon  to  masticate  a  cud." 
"Does   it   need   to   be   tobacco?"   pro- 
tested   the    sedate    Moon,    who,    besides 
Venus,  was  the  only  other  female  present. 

INo  IT  doesn't,"  Mars 
conceded.  "Let  him  chew  gum!"  And  the 
war  god  lapsed  into  a  disgusted  silence. 
While  Mars  remained  in  seclusion  be- 
hind his  beard,  the  other  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Earthly  Fortunes  continued  en- 
thusiastically to  add  to  young  Rogers 
drawing  account.  The  young  man  who 
priced  his  jokes  at  $250  a  funny  crack  and 
who  has  just  sold  himself  to  the  movies 


Will    Rogers    in    a    characteristic    pose easy-going, 

good    humored    and    shrewd 


for  $25,000  a  week,  is  not.  due  to  the 
protection  of  Venus,  a  prey  of  gossip  as 
you  have  recently  had  cause  to  observe. 
When  Clara  Bow.  upon  whom  the  love 
goddess  lavished  generous  quantities  of 
love  appeal,  made  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers  with  the  story  of  a  betting  es- 
capade in  a  Reno  gambling  resort,  it  de- 
veloped that  Mr.  Rogers  had  headed  the 
party  which  had  patronized  the  palace  of 
chance. 

Alas,  the  poor  little  "it"  girl  of  the 
movies,  whom  Venus  made  profligate  as 
well  as  personable,  gambled  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  and  the  fans  gossiped  for 
a  week  about  a  $19,000  rubber  check. 

But  did  they  criticize  Mr. 
Rogers?  They  did  not.  The 
beneficence  of  Mercury,  happily 
posited  in  the  honest,  jovial  sign 
of  Sagittarius,  assisted  him  to 
meet  this  vexatious  situation 
with  candor,  discretion  and  a 
keen  sense  of  proportion,  whereas 
a  less  level-headed  man  might 
have  taken  fright  at  the  pros- 
pects of  adverse  publicity  and 
retreated  to  an  untenable  refuge 
in  evasions. 

Rogers  admitted  frankly  that 
he  had  gone  with  Miss  Bow  and 
a  party  to  the  casino — and  what 
of  it?    And.  indeed,  what  of  it? 


OUCH,  however,  is 
the  influence  of  the  stars.  Many 
public  men  have  suffered  severe 
setbacks  for  an  equally  in- 
nocent adventure.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  where  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  at  the  moment  of  birth. 

Mr.  Rogers'  consistent  and 
unchanging  popularity  is  due  to 
the  position  of  Mercury  in 
Sagittarius.  This  planet,  curi- 
ously enough,  has  occupied 
practically  the  same  position 
nearly  all  of  his  life  and  to- 
gether with  the  stabilizing  in- 
fluence of  Saturn,  kept  the 
Rogers'  fortune  on  an  even  keel. 

There  have  been  no  ups  and 
downs  in  Will's  career.  Xo  pe- 
riods of  spasmodic  popularity 
which  so  many  actors  and  hu- 
morists experience. 

His  Mercury,  directing  his  in- 
tellect through  the  jovial  Sagit- 
tarius, is  responsible  for  the 
homely  philosophy  with  which 
his  writings  are  replete.  This 
position  has  safeguarded  his 
pointed  jokes  from  the  sarcasm 
and  sting  which  the  House  of 
Scorpio  would  have  given  them. 

Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Jupiter 
in  Pisces,  square  to  Mercury,  i^ 
responsible  for  the  untidy  ap- 
pearance, the  disheveled  hair 
and  the  homely  face.  But  what 
the  stars  denied  him  in  physical 
beauty  they  made  up  in  beauty 
of  soul  and  mind. 
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"Know    Your   Songs'' 


Body  and  Soul 

THIS  is  perhaps  the  most  unusual  song 
in  months,  or  possibly  in  years.  Un- 
usual not  only  from  its  very  daring  title 
but  in  its  thought,  melody  and  history. 

When  I  used  to  play  at  the  Westchester- 
Biltmore  Country  Club  while  still  a  stu- 
dent at  Yale,  there  was  a  very  persistent 
young  man  who  seemed  to  enjoy  watching 
our  pianist  play,  and  who,  we  found  later, 
was  the  scion  of  a  wealthy  family  living 
at  Rye,  and  who  was  in  certain  respects 
a  protege  of  George  Gershwin.  This 
young  man,  Johnny  Green,  later  wrote 
with  Carmen  Lombardo,  of  the  Lombardo 
Brothers  orchestra,  and  another  young 
man,  a  tune  which  enjoyed  quite  a  bit  of 
popularity.  You  may  remember  the  title, 
it  was  called  Coquette.  A  short  time  ago 
he  was  commissioned  to  write  a  song  for 
Gertrude  Lawrence  to  sing  in  England. 

Together  with  Ed  Hymann,  a  young 
man  who  wrote  the  lyrics  of  one  of  the 
songs  in  my  picture,  The  Vagabond  Lover, 
he  evolved  a  melody  which  they  subse- 
quently called  Body  and  Soul.  Miss  Law- 
rence proceeded  to  sing  the  song  in  Eng- 
land and  there  it  became  sensational.  My 
observations  from  playing  in  London  have 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  English  people 
have  an  appreciation  for  a  song  with  a  very 
sophisticated  thought  and  a  very  sophisti- 
cated lyric,  but  when  shown  the  song 
here  in  America  I  was  afraid  of  it,  be- 
cause its  melody  was  very  intricate  and 
the  lyric  was  possibly  just  a  bit  too  daring 
and  suggestive.  I  rejected  it,  at  least  for 
my  own  presentation  of  it,  in  its  original 
state. 

There  are  three  key  changes;  it  begins  in 
C,  goes  into  G,  and  then  goes  into  D  flat 
and  back  again  to  C.  Such  key  changes  are 
very  difficult  for  the  layman  to  make  or 
follow,  yet  I  realized  that  the  song  was  a 
beautiful  one  to  listen  to.  The  song  is 
also  quite  rangey,  going  from  an  extremely 
difficult  note  to  reach — low  D — to  E 
natural.  But  when  properly  rendered, 
these  beautiful  contrasts  make  the  song 
more  lovely. 

The  publishers  made  a  tamer  version 
of  the  lyrics  and  offered  it  to  Libby  Hol- 


man  to  sing  in  the  new  musical  comedy, 
Three's  a  Crowd.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the 
revised  lyrics  did  not  get  the  song  over, 
at  least  in  the  musical  comedy  presenta- 
tion of  it,  so  Miss  Holman,  I  believe,  is 
singing  the  original  version  which  is  much 
smarter  but  much  more  physical. 


HTHE  EDITORS  of  Radio 
■*-  Digest  have  persuaded  Rudy 
Vallee,  the  famous  Radio  star,  to 
conduct  this  department.  In  it, 
each  month,  he  will  pick  ten 
selections  of  popular  music  which 
seem  most  meritorious  to  him  and 
tell  in  each  case,  various  points  of 
interest  regarding  the  authorship, 
public  debut,  history  and  unusual 
characteristics  of  lyric  or  melody. 
If  the  number  is  featured  by  the 
Connecticut  Yankees,  Mr.  Vallee 
will  give  incidents  coming  within 
his  personal  experience. 

"O  UDY'S  reputation  is  in  no 
small  way  attributable  to  his 
remarkable  ability  to  pick  winners 
— whether  they  be  old  or  new 
numbers  .  .  .  hence  Radio  Digest 
readers  should  find  this  depart- 
ment a  very  valuable  and  inter- 
esting guide  to  their  selection  of 
music  in  sheet,  record,  roll  or 
other  forms. 


The  song  grips  the  listener  as  he  hears 
it,  although  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
it  will  sell  tremendously  in  sheet  music 
form  due  to  its  complicated  nature.  It 
is  a  beautiful  thing  and  a  song  that  I 
enjoy   doing  tremendously. 


Body  and  Soul  must  be  played  slowly 
to  the  extreme,  about  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight  measures  per  minute,  in 
order  that  the  lyrics  be  pronounced  intel- 
ligibly, and  that  the  melody  does  not 
suffer  from  jerkiness. 

Embraceable  You  from  Girl  Crazy 

HERE  are  George  Gershwin  and  his 
brother  at  their  best.  A  very  clever 
song,  and  for  me  the  most  likeable  song 
of  all  the  songs  from  Girl  Crazy,  the  show 
in  which  are  featured  Ginger  Rogers, 
Ethel  Merman  and  so  many  other  ex- 
cellent artists.  Typically  a  musical  com- 
edy type  of  song,  but  one  which  the 
smart  set  of  New  York  and  other  cities 
of  any  size  will  enjoy  dancing  to  and 
singing.  Embraceable  You  may  be  played 
either  in  strict  fox  trot  tempo,  fifty-six 
measures  a  minute;  or  the  tune  can  be 
played  slowly — even  at  forty  measures — 
and  still  be  danced  to  and  sung. 

My  Baby  Just  Cares  for  Me 

WALTER  DONALDSON  again  at 
his  best.  Following  close  on  |  the 
heels  of  his  tremendous  success,  Little 
White  Lies,  he  has  given  a  rollicking, 
rhythmical  song  to  Eddie  Cantor  for  the 
motion  picture  version  with  sound  and 
technicolor  of  Whoopee.  While  not  typ- 
ical of  the  style  of  song  that  Eddie  Can- 
tor usually  sings,  it  fits  him  admirably 
and  he  does  justice  to  it.  It  is  repeated 
several  times  in  the  picture  and  makes  a 
great  dance  tune,  as  does  Embraceable 
You.  Like  the  latter  it  may  be  played  in 
strict  fox  trot  time,  or  semi-slowly. 

It  is  a  number  that  my  drummer  does 
justice  to,  as  I  rarely  do  the  slang  type 
of  number,  although  I  feel  they  are  en- 
tirely within  my  province.  Donaldson 
seems  to  excel  in  this  type  of  number 
he  wrote  Yes  Sir,  That's  My  Baby. 

How  Are  You  Tonight  in  Hawaii? 

HERE  is  a  song  with  a  title  that 
sounds  like  a  "gag,"  ("gag"  mean- 
ing a  theatrical  wisecrack  depending  on 
double  entendre  or  facetiousness).  Yet  it 
is  a  most  charming  tune,  the  music  being 
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A  New  Department  in  which   The 

Master  of  Rhythm  Tells   You   How 

Hits  Should  Be  Rendered 


written  by  Harry  Warren  who  has  given 
us  so  many  wonderful  tunes,  especially 
Crying  for  the  Carolines,  and  the  lyrics 
being  written  by  Edgar  Leslie,  one  of  the 
few  great  lyric  writers  who  writes  with 
intelligence  and  thought,  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  so  at  times. 

It  would  seem  in  this  case  that  the  gag 
nature  of  the  title  must  have  hurt  the 
song,  because  I  certainly  would  have 
picked  it  for  a  hit.  The  verse  thought 
of  the  lover  being  miles  away  from  his 
loved  one  who  is  in  Hawaii,  and  carrying 
only  the  picture  of  her  in  his  mind;  the 
chorus  asks  her  how  she  is  in  Hawaii, 
and  goes  on  to  tell  you  how  he  misses  her. 

As  I  say,  I  felt  that  the  tune  should 
have  achieved  a  phenomenal  success,  yet 
the  publishers  tell  me  that  it  has  done 
little  or  nothing.  This  is  certainly  one 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
"make"  a  song  popular  if  it  doesn't  catch 
the  popular  fancy.  Strangely  enough, 
How  Are  You  Tonight  in  Hawaii  has 
failed  to  catch  on.    Just  another  mystery. 

Baby's  Birthday  Party 

HERE  is  a  song  which  I  was  a  little 
afraid  of  as  regards  my  own  ren- 
dition, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  sort  of  cross 
between  a  nursery  rhyme,  a  Mother  Goose 
rhyme,  an  Aesop  Fable,  a  doll  dance,  and 
Nola.  The  melody  is  reminiscent  of  Nola 
and  the  lyric  is  a  combination  of  the 
aforesaid  ideas.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  Baby  is  a  beautiful  blond  flap- 
per, or  whether  she  is  in  reality  just  a 
tiny  tot  for  whom  the  fond  parents  are 
giving  a  birthday  party. 

The  song  has  no  trace  whatsoever  of 
amateurishness  about  it,  and  yet  it  was 
written  by  a  Miss  Ann  Ronell  and  it  was 
the  first  song  she  has  ever  had  published! 
Like  so  many  thousands  of  persons  who 
believe  they  can  write  songs,  she  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  a  publisher  to  listen 
to  the  song.  The  head  of  the  firm  in 
another  room,  hearing  the  song  liked  it 
immediately,  snapped  it  up  and  allowed 
both  Lombardo  and  myself  the  privilege 
of  introducing  it  on  our  respective  rival 
Radio  chains. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  many  re- 


quests to  sing  it  that  have  been  shouted 
at  me  by  big,  able-bodied  men  at  various 
functions  at  which  I  have  appeared  in  the 
last  few  days.  On  my  flying  trip  to 
Washington,  a  big,  football  type  of  man 
yelled  up  eagerly  for  Baby's  Birthday 
Party. 

I  have  already  asked  Victor  to  permit 
me  to  record  it  because  I  believe  that  the 
song  is  going  to  be  intensely  popular  with 
all  ages  and  types.  Miss  Ronell  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated;  the  song  is 
worthy  of  any  of  the  old  veterans  of  Tin 
Pan  Alley.* 

It  must  be  done  slowly,  about  thirty 
measures  per  minute. 

You  Were  Only  Passing  Time  With  Me 

A  CLEVER  song  written  by  a  young 
colored  boy  who  is  one  of  the  staff 
writers  for  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine, 
Joe  Davis.  Joe  has  published  many  hits 
in  the  past  and  I  think  he  has  a  sizeable 
one  here  in  this  extremely  tuneful  and 
lilting  song,  You  Were  Only  Passing  Time 
With  Me. 

It  must  be  done  slowly.  We  do  it  at 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  measures  per 
minute. 

I'll  Be  Blue  Just  Thinking  of  You 

ANOTHER  one  of  those  songs  that 
.sounds  like  a  gag,  with  a  continued 
reiteration  of  the  line  "From  Now  On." 
It  is  a  song  that  attracted  me  the  first 
time  I  heard  Ozzie  Nelson  sing  it  the  night 
I  visited  him  at  the  Glen  Island  Casino. 
Two  masters  cooperated  in  the  writing 
of  it — Gus  Kahn,  unquestionably  the 
greatest  lyric  writer  Tin  Pan  Alley,  or 
the  world  for  that  matter,  has  ever 
known;  and  Pete  Wendling  who,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  has  been  writing  very 
tuneful  melodies.  These  two  have  given 
us  this  very  catchy  song  which  should  be 
played  about  forty  measures  per  minute  in 
order  that  one  particular  place  in  the 
lyrics  be  intelligible.  I  have  often  said 
that  like  a  chain  being  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  the  tempo  of  a  song  is 
governed  by  the  particular  place  in  the 

*  Slang  expression  for  the  music  publishing,  center 
in   New  York. 


The    Author 


Rudy    Vallee. 


song  which  has  the  greatest  number  of 
words. 

Obviously,  in  order  to  get  all  these 
words  in,  and  get  them  in  intelligibly,  the 
whole  song  must  be  slowed  down,  other- 
wise the  words  become  a  mere  jumbled 
mass  of  meaningless  hieroglyphics.  The 
difficult  place  in  I'll  Be  Blue  Just  Think- 
ing of  You  is  "But  the  memory  of  your 
smile  just  makes  me  want  to  cry."  Now 
try  singing  this  fast  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean. 

//  /  Could  Be  With  You  One  Hour  Tonight 

LIKE  Body  and  Soid  this  is  one  of 
j  those  odd  songs  that  time  and  place 
cannot  keep  down.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  a  good  song  will  eventually 
crash  through,  and  my  theory  is  certainly 
borne  out  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
song. 

It  was  written  by  Henry  Creamer  and 
Jimmy  Johnson  and  published  by  Remick 
in  1926,  that  is  four  years  ago.  Creamer 
has  been  very  popular  in  the  writing  of 
Negro  musical  comedies  and  musical  af- 
fairs in  general  for  many  years.  After 
the  publication  of  the  song  by  Remick.  it 
did  little  or  nothing  and  remained  on  the 
shelf  very  much  as  did  the  Stem  Song. 
until  several  months  ago,  about  July, 
1030,  to  be  exact,  when  one  of  the  finest 
colored  bands  now  playing,  or  one  of  the 
finest  bands  in  the  country  for  that  mat- 
ter, Mackinney's  Cotton  Pickers,  at  their 
wits'  end  for  a  tune  to  be  recorded  at  an 
emergency  recording  date,  yanked  out  an 
old  copy  of  this  song,  made  a  quick  or- 
chestration ami  put   it  through. 

The  demand  for  the  record  was  so 
great,  and  it  in  turn  stimulated  the  de- 
sire of  other  orchestra  leaders  to  play  the 
tune  after  they  heard  the  record,  that 
Remick  was  forced  to  reissue  the  song 
(Continue J  on  page  110) 
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RADIO  listeners  who  tuned  in  early 
one  morning  recently  had  the 
thrill  of  listening  to  a  two-way. 
*~  conversation  carried  on  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia.  The 
broadcast  was  arranged  in  order  that 
America  might  congratulate  Wing  Com- 
mander Kingsford-Smith  on  his  flight 
from  Croydon,  England,  to  Sydney, 
Australia,  a  distance  of  12,000  miles  in 
less  than  ten  days. 

The    dialogue    was    as    clear    to    those 


tuned  in  on  the  NBC  network  as  a  tele- 
phone conversation,  although  the  ether 
waves  went  more  than  halfway  around 
the  world.  Participants  were  Martin  P. 
Rice,  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  Captain  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer in  New  York,  and  Commander 
Kingsford-Smith  in  Australia.  Here's 
what  they  said: 


Mr.  Rice:  Good  morning,  Wing  Com- 


Captain   Eddie  Rickenbacker,  war  ace,  is  in  the  business  of 
transport  flying  today 


mander  Kingsford-Smith  (normal  voice). 

Kingsford-Smith :  Hello. 

Mr.  Rice:  This  is  Martin  Rice  in 
Schenectady. 

Kingsford-Smith:  Yes,  Mr.  Rice,  I 
remember  well. 

Mr.  Rice:  I  am  sitting  in  the  same 
chair  you  talked  from  when  you  talked 
to  Australia. 

Kingsford-Smith:  Well,  I  will  never 
forget  that.  My  mother  was  so  thrilled 
about  it,  you  know. 

Mr.  Rice:  Well,  I  want  to  give  you  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  the  most  hearty  congratulations. 
Everyone  is  thrilled  to  know  of  your 
great  accomplishments. 

Kingsford-Smith:  Thank  you  very 
much   indeed. 

Mr.  Rice:  Was  this  plane  that  you 
flew,  the  Southern  Cross  Junior,  quite 
similar  to  the  other  one? 

Kingsford-Smith:  No,  the  Southern 
Cross  Junior  is  a  light  airplane.  Very 
low  horsepower,  just  a  four-cylinder  en- 
gine. It  is  in  the  class  of  sport  flying, 
you  really  might  call  it.  It  is  really  just 
a  sort  of  sport  proposition.  Hardly  a 
commercial  job  at  all. 

Mr.  Rice:  How  many  miles  did  you 
fly  altogether? 

Kingsford-Smith:  If  you  count  the 
trip  to  Sydney  it  is  about  12,000  miles. 
The  actual  mileage  to  the  coast  of 
Australia,  it  is  about  100  miles  over 
10,000   miles. 

Mr.  Rice:  And  you  did  that  in  less 
than  ten  days? 

Kingsford-Smith:  Actual  time,  count- 
ing the  difference  of  time  between  London 
and  Australia,  it  was  nine  days  twenty- 
one  and  Gne-half  hours. 

Mr.  Rice:  Did  you  find  it  at  some 
points  more  dangerous  than  others? 

Kingsford-Smith:  Not  so  very  dan- 
gerous, except  for  the  water  crossing, 
which  seemed  a  little  unfamiliar  to  me 
with  one  engine  instead  of  three,  you 
know.  There  wasn't  a  great  deal  of 
danger  in  it  but  was  very  strenuous, 
however. 

Mr.  Rice:  What  would  you  think  of  a 
passenger  service  over  that  line? 

Kingsford-Smith:  I  think  we  will  have, 
that  in,  say,  five  to  ten  years'  time. 

Mr.  Rice:  That  is  very  interesting. 
Would  that  be  a  large  plane,  do  you  think, 
or  a  small  one? 

Kingsford-Smith:  I  imagine  it  would 
start  by  being  just  a  mail  plane  carrying 
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no  passengers  and  eventually  develop  into 
a  pretty  big  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Rice:  What  do  you  think  we  need 
most  in  work  of  that  kind?  What  would 
be  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  devel- 
oping the  airplane  for  that  type  of  work? 

Kings  ford-Smith:  A  faster  type  of 
plane. 

Mr.  Rice:  Now  we  are  going  to  let  you 
talk  with  another  good  friend  of  yours, 
Captain   Rickenbacker. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Yes,  an  old  pal  of 
mine. 

Mr.  Rice:  We  will  ask  Captain  Rick- 
enbacker to  say  a  few  words. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  Hello,  Smitty. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Hello,  Eddie. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker :  Awfully  glad  to 
hear  your  voice. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Awfully  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  It  seems  a  long 
ways  off. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  The  reception  is  ex- 
traordinarily good,  isn't  it? 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:   Splendid. 

The  only  trouble  with  you  is  that  you 
are  getting  ready  to  go  to  bed  and  I  had 
to  get  out  of  bed  to  come  over  here  to 
talk  to  you. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Perfectly  true.  It  is 
ten  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
you  know. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  Well,  I  got  up 
at  five-thirty  this  morning  in  order  to  be 
on  time,  because  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
it  if  I  had  had  to  stay  up  all  night. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Awfully  glad  to  hear 
your  voice. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker :  Congratulations 
on  the  wonderful  flight.  I  have  been 
watching  every  detail  of  it. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  It  was  just  a  little 
bit  of  hard  work. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  Yes,  but  I'll  bet 
your  ears  are  tuned  into  the  motor  noises 
more  than  when  you  came  in  this  direc- 
tion? 

Kingsford-Smith:  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  But  I  can  im- 
agine your  feelings  and  tenseness  when 
you  were  crossing  those  jungles.  You 
wouldn't  make  such  a  big  mouthful  for 
some  of  those  alligators  down  there,  but 
what  there  is,  is  mighty  good  and  we  all 
appreciate  it  over  here. 

Ki?igsford-Smith:  Will  you  send  a  per- 
sonal message  to  Slim  Lindbergh  for  me? 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  I  will  be  very 
happy  to. 


Kingsford-Smith:  Tell  him  that  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  I  will  be  enter- 
ing into  the  same  state  that  he  is  in.  I 
am  going  to  be  married  in  a  very  few 
weeks  from  now. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  Well,  you  know, 
you  have  everybody's  hearty  congratula- 
tions, and  personally  I  could  only  wish 
for  you  what  I  could  wish  for  myself. 

Kingsford-Smith:  Thank  you,  old  man. 
We  may  both  come  over  later. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  I  tell  you,  you  had 


better  be  careful.  You  know,  there  are 
a  lot  of  handsome  aviators  over  here.  I 
suppose  you  have  some  there  too.  We 
have  seen  one  of  them  whom  we  kind  of 
like.  Say  Smitty,  tell  me,  if  you  were 
going  to  open  up  a  service  between  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States,  which  way 
would  you  consider  it  the  easiest,  East  or 
West? 

Kingsford-Smith:  You  mean  across  the 
Pacific  or  around  the  other  side? 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


Wing  Commander  Kingsford-Smith,  veteran  of  flights  across 
the  Pacific  and   from  England   to  Austr.ili.i 
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"You  is  de  brudder  what  draws  a  seven." 


Hawkins  and  the  Missus  Go  to  See 

zAMOS  and  zANDY 


DEAR  EDITOR, 
I  received  your 
letter  thanking 
me  for  sending 
you  the  poem  that  you 
couldn't  use.  It  was  very 
nice  of  you  to  write  to  me 
about  it.  I  hope  I  have 
better  luck  with  the  next 
poem  that  I  write.  I  really 
should  say  the  next  poem 
that  the  Missus  and  I  write,  because  we 
always  work  together  on  things  like  that. 

The  Missus  and  I  get  along  very  well 
together,  even  after  ten  years  of  mar- 
riage. We  don't  have  any  of  the  squab- 
bles other  married  couples  seem  to  be 
always  having.  We  "gee"  together  on 
everything.  We  like  the  same  Radio 
programs,  and  all.  We're  both  daffy 
about  Amos  'n'  Andy.  I  have  heard  that 
in  some  homes  the  men  like  Amos  'n' 
Andy,  but  that  their  wives  don't,  and 
vice  versa.     But  not  so  in  our  home. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  law- 
yers say,  we  must  have  been  the  first 
people  in  town  to  become  regular  listen- 


This  Peterburg  Couple  Just  Couldn't 
JFait,  So  They  Travel  Far  to  See 
"Chech,     and     Double     Chec 


■A" 


ers  to  Amos  'n'  Andy  when  they  first 
started  broadcasting.  And  we  told  the 
folks  next  door  and  they  told  some 
others  and  the  next  thing  we  knew  Amos 
'n'  Andy  were  the  rage  of  Peterburg,  and 
everybody  was  going  around  speaking 
about  "propolitions",  and  saying  'T'se 
regusted"  and  all  the  other  famous  Amos 
'n'  Andy  words. 

When  we  heard  that  Amos  'n'  Andy 
were  going  to  make  a  motion  picture, 
why  the  Missus  and  I  just  couldn't  wait 
until  we  should  get  a  chance  to  see  it. 
The  Peterburg  movie  promised  that  they 
would  have  it  as  soon  as  it  was  finished, 
but  the  Missus  and  I  just  couldn't  wait. 


When  we  heard  that  the 
picture  was  to  be  shown  in 
New  York,  why,  we  made 
up  our  minds  that  we  would 
go  there  and  see  it,  and 
again  be  the  first  in  town 
to  tell  folks  about  Amos  'n' 
Andy. 

Well,  down  to  New  York 
we  went,  the  night  the  pic- 
ture opened.  We  got  off 
the  train  and  asked  a  taxi  driver  to  take 
us  straight  to  the  Mayfair  Theater  before 
we  even  went  to  a  hotel.  But  we  couldn't 
get  into  the  theater  the  first  night.  We 
learned  they  weren't  selling  any  tickets 
and  that  the  first  show  was  only  for  folks 
having  gold-plated  passes  and  New  York 
celebrities,  and  not  for  folks  who  wanted 
to  buy  tickets  and  tell  their  friends  about 
the  picture. 


B, 


1 UT    the    next    day   was 
different.     The  fans  could  get  in. 

Say,    a    visit    to    New   York's    newest 
movie  palace,  alone,  was  well  worth  the 
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trip.  And  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  see 
how  beautiful  the  theater  really  is,  be- 
cause we  had  to  stand  in  line  in  the  lobby 
for  more  than  half-an-hour  before  we 
could  even  get  inside,  that's  how  big  the 
crowd  was  that  also  wanted  to  see  Amos 
'n'  Andy. 

We  finally  got  inside  the  theater,  only 
the  Missus  and  I  decided  we  wouldn't 
look  at  the  picture  in  the  middle,  but 
wait  until  we  could  see  it  from  the  be- 
ginning. So  all  we  heard  was  people 
laughing  like  they  were  lunatick  and  that 
only  made  us  more  anxious  to  get  seated 
and  see.  Well,  we  finally  got  two  seats 
kind  of  far  back.  Then  they  had  a  news- 
reel  and  a  short  comedy,  and  then,  at 
last,  Amos  'n'  Andy,  in  their  Check  and 
Double  Check.  You  know  Andy,  over 
the  Radio  used  always  to  be  saying 
"check  and   double   check". 

The  picture  opens  with  the  Heroine 
and  the  man  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
Villain  of  the  picture,  out  horseback  rid- 
ing, and  something  goes  wrong  with  her 
saddle.  They  start  walking  home  to- 
gether, with  the  Villain,  played  by  Ralfe 
Harolde,  making  love  to  the  beautiful 
Heroine,  played  by  Sue  Carol,  who  is 
really  very  beautiful.  In  the  picture 
their  names  are  Ralph  Crawford  and 
Jean  Blair.  (I  guess  I  had  better  call 
them  by  their  play  names.) 


G 


(RAWFORD  is  very 
swelled  up  on  himself  and  can't  under- 
stand why  Jean  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  him.  Jean  tells  Crawford  that 
she  is  waiting  the  arrival  of  Richard  Wil- 
liams (played  by  Charles  Morton),  from 
the  South,  and  that 
her  mother  and  dad 
have  gone  to  the  sta- 
tion to  meet  this  here 
Richard. 

Well,  Jean  and 
Crawford  go  walking 
along,  when,  Zoop!  a 
taxi    passes    them    and 

"Hello,  Honey, 
is  dat  you?" 


scares  Crawford's  horse.  Crawford,  being 
a  very  mean  fellow  starts  to  wallop  the 
horse.  The  taxi  hauls  up  and  a  young, 
handsome,  smiling  fellow  hops  out, 
apologizes  for  the  taxi  scaring  the  horse, 
although  his  apology  wasn't  at  all  neces- 
sary as  it  wasn't  his  fault  at  all. 

Crawford  doesn't  want  to  talk  about 
it  and  says,  "Come  along  Jean.''  Where- 
upon the  young  fellow  in  the  taxi  asks. 
"What?  are  you  Jean  Blair?"  And  then 
he  springs  the  big  surprise  that  he  is 
none  other  than  Mr.  Richard  Williams. 
You  can  see  that  it's  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  between  Jean  and  Richard. 
The  Missus  and  I  did,  anyway.  Well, 
Crawford,  of  course,  takes  an  immediate 
dislike  to  Richard,  and  hates  him  even 
more  when  he  suggests  that  Jean  ride 
home  with  him  in  the  taxi  leaving  Craw- 
ford to  walk  with  both  horses.  Then 
comes  what  we  traveled  so  far  to  see. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  office  of  the 
Fresh  Air  Taxicab  Company.  Incorpu- 
lated,  in  Harlem.  In  front  of  the  door 
is  the  old  battered  fresh  air  taxi,  and 
through  the  dirty  window  we  could  see 
Amos  'n'  Andy  just  like  you  hear  them. 
The  camera  moves  inside. 

There  we  see  Andy  just  the  same  as 
on  the  Radio  with  his  feet  on  the  desk 
and  Amos  hard  at  work  trying  to  fix  a 
bum  old  innertube.  They  are  talking  about 
the  lodge  meeting  of  the  Mystic  Knights 
of  the  Sea  and  after  the  lodge  they  are 
going  to  a  dance  with  Madame  Queen 
and  Ruby  Taylor.  Andy  is  very  insistent 
about  hiring  a  dress  suit  for  the  occasion. 


It  was  terribly  funny.  Oh  my.  Oh  my.  Oh! 

Then  the  phone  bell  rings  and  Amos 
wants  to  answer  it. 

'Get  away  from  that  'phone."  says 
Andy.  "Hello."  he  growls  in  his  eruff 
voice.  "Who?  Oh.  Madame  Queen'" 
Then  his  voice  changed  soft  and  silly 
and  the  audience  just  roared  when  Andy 
says,  "Yes  dis  is  yo  Ducky-Wucky." 

Then  Amos  says  sarcastically,  "Old 
Ducky-Wucky." 


We 


ELL.  Madame  Queen 
wants  to  make  sure  she  and  Ruby  are 
going  to  the  dance  that  night,  and  after 
Andy  yeses  her,  Amos  asks  to  speak  to 
Ruby,  and  that  gets  to  be  a  scream.  The 
Missus  and  I  just  laughed  and  snorted. 
You  see  Amos  starts  talking.  "Hello, 
honey,  this  is  Amos  ..."  and  Andy  says 
under  his  breath,  "with  the  egg-shaped 
head."  And  Amos  goes  right  on  saying  to 
Ruby,  "with  the  egg-shaped  head."  Then 
he  says,  "No,  no,  honey.  I  didn't  mean 
you  .  .  ."  and  Andy  cuts  in  again  by  saying, 
"the  gal  with  the  big  feet."  He  just 
goes  on  getting  Amos  so  bawled  up  that 
he  is  calling  Ruby  "big  fathead"  and 
everything  when  he  means  to  call  it  to 
Andy  and  telling  Ruby  to  shut  up  when 
he  wants  Andy  to  shut  up.  I  thought 
everybody  would  go  into  hysterics.  The 
Missus  just  screamed.  Well,  he  finally 
gets  it  all  straightened  out.  and  then  gets 
very   blue   again. 

In  the  story  Amos  and  Andy  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  to  Harlem  from  the 
South  where  they  both  worked  for 
a  Mr.  Williams  who  really  turns 
out  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Richard  Williams,  but  I  guess  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  the  story.  Anyway 
Amos  is  wishing  he  was  back  in 
the  South  with  Mr.  Williams. 
{Continued  on  page  118) 

"With    de 
big  feet?" 
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Broadcastin 


from 


The  Second 
Decade 


I  AST  month,  Radio  broadcasting  on  a  program  basis 
completed  its  first  decade.  Station  KDKA  of  Pitts- 
-1  burgh  holds  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
pioneer.  Since  192.0  a  gigantic  industry  of  tremendous  world 
wide  influence  has  been  reared.  The  technical  progress  in 
both  broadcasting  and  reception  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  achievements  of  the  age.  Head  sets  have 
come  and  gone.  Exterior  aerials  are  becoming  less  and  less 
essential.  Battery  problems  have  been  largely  eliminated. 
Static  has  been  stifled  though  not  entirely  suppressed.  Prog- 
ress on  the  artistic  side  of  Radio  programs  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized  as  marvelous.  Today,  the  most  im- 
portant personages  in  virtually  every  line  of  endeavor  and 
the  most  outstanding  events  of  every  type  are  brought  be- 
fore the  public  via  the  microphone.  "Talent"  which  could 
never  be  paid  to  appear  on  the  stage  or  in  moving  pictures 
of  the  drama  type  is  brought  before  the  people  through  the 
theatre  of  the  air:  President  Hoover,  King  George,  Colonel 
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Lindbergh  are  typical  examples  of  "Talent  without  a 
price. ' '  Radio  has  become  part  of  education  and  government. 

The  early  inventors  and  experimenters  in  wireless  telegra- 
phy and  in  Radio  broadcasting  fell  so  far  short  in  their  prog- 
nostications of  what  Radio  would  bring  within  a  decade 
that  we  feel  little  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief  that 
few,  if  any,  people  in  the  world  today  realize  what  the  next 
decade  of  Radio  broadcasting  will  bring.  Television  on  a 
practical  home  entertainment  basis  is  already  in  the  offing. 
The  financial  success  of  Radio  broadcasting  has  been  estab- 
lished with  quite  a  percentage  of  the  commercial  stations 
and  the  growing  popularity  of  sponsored  programs  presages 
not  only  the  financial  success  of  broadcasting,  but  the  rapid 
and  important  improvements  which  occur  in  any  industry 
operating  on  a  profitable,  as  distinguished  from  an  "an- 
geled" basis. 

"DADIO  has  already  accomplished  so  much  that  it  is  some- 
■*-*-  what  difficult  to  visualize  just  where  the  most  radical 
changes  will  grow  in  the  next  decade.  We  venture,  how- 
ever, to  predict  that  they  will  be  more  social  in  nature  than 
technical  or  artistic  though  these  latter  phases  show  im- 
mense improvements,  often  in  entirely  new  directions.  In 
an  editorial  published  in  November  the  New  York  Times 
said:  "In  its  mass  appeal  we  have  the  real  significance  of 
Radio.  Mounting  sales,  princely  incomes  of  entertainers — 
what  are  these  compared  with  the  triumph  of  uniting  alien 
peoples  in  an  hour  of  spiritual  brotherhood?  A  new  force 
has  been  discovered — a  social  force  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  onward  sweep  of  civilization,  and  which  is 
second  only  to  the  printing  press  in  its  far-reaching  in- 
fluence." 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  September  issue  of  this 
magazine  entitled  "Radio  Can  Kill  War"  we  proposed  a 
number  of  definite  methods  whereby  Radio  can  be  em- 
ployed to  develop  good  will  among  the  people  of  the  nations 
located  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  we  discussed  at  the 
same  time  how  Radio  can  be  used  simultaneously  to  develop 
universal  anti-war  psychology.  Many  of  the  suggestions 
made  in  this  editorial  are  already  being  carried  out  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  movement  will  be  materi- 
ally accelerated  within  less  than  a  year. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  October  issue  of  this  magazine  en- 
titled "Radio  Is  Destroying  Old  Social  Barriers,"  we 
pointed  out  how  the  so-called  "country  brethren"  are  being 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  those  people,  those 
events  and  that  knowledge  which  has  long  been  considered 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  socially  elite  when  society 
standards  are  founded  primarily  upon  wealth.  We  indicated 
that  Radio  is  steadily  fostering  a  new  conception  of  social 
aristocracy  and  is,  in  fact,  augmenting  the  national  and  in- 
ternational average  of  intelligence  and  culture  with  a  speed 
and  breadth  of  influence  heretofore  unknown. 
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the  Editor's  Chair 


In  commemorating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Radio  broad- 
casting and  in  paying  homage  to  its  miraculous  accomplish- 
ments during  the  period  of  youth,  we  reiterate  our  belief 
that  the  future  trend  will  not  be  so  much  to  revolutionary 
mechanical  and  artistic  developments  as  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  new  types  of  economic,  political,  religious  and 
social  thinking — all  of  which  will  be  international  in  scope. 


Radio  vs. 
Rackets 


IN  LAST  month's  issue  of  Radio  Digest  Grover  Whalen, 
the  famous  ex-police  commissioner  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  presented  many  facts  regarding  how  Radio  is 
being  used  to  detect  and  apprehend  criminals.  He  also 
stated  that  overtures  to  bribe  and  threats  had  been  made  to 
the  individuals  who  were  broadcasting  data  about  the 
use  of  Radio  to  track  down  violators  of  the  law. 

Within  the  last  few  years  an  evil,  not  entirely  new  in 
nature,  has  beset  the  business  and  political  life  of  America 
to  an  extent  never  before  dreamed  possible.  Even  judges 
have  been  drawn  into  the  mire  of  modern  racketeering  and 
conditions  have  now  reached  such  a  point  in  many  of  our 
largest  metropolitan  centers  that  the  very  foundations 
of  our  Constitution  are  menaced.  Something  must  be  done 
soon  or  the  respectable  elements  will  be  driven  into  a  sub- 
ordinate position  not  only  in  business  and  in  politics,  but 
in  every-day  living.  Unfortunately,  so  few  people  are 
wholly  or  even  partially  conscious  of  the  far  reaching  ex- 
tent of  modern  rackets  that  they  are  sitting  idly  in  a  state 
of  so-called  blissful  ignorance. 

Something  must  be  done  to  arouse  the  public  from  its 
lethargy.  Nothing  of  importance  can  or  will  be  done  until 
the  public  at  large  becomes  emotionally  excited.  The  re- 
sponsibility to  save  America  from  its  latest  and  most  in- 
sidious parasite,  the  racketeer,  is  squarely  up  to  the  press 
and  to  Radio.  Thus  far  the  press  as  a  whole  has  been  sadly 
lacking  in  initiative,  courage  and  thoroughness.  Radio 
has  been  no  better.  The  objective  is  not  one  for  rivalry 
between  the  two  mediums.  It  is  very  definitely  one  for 
cooperative  effort  along  all  possible  lines.  But  in  the  ex- 
pose and  driving  out  of  rackets  and  racketeers  the  press  and 
Radio  can  serve  themselves  and  the  public  best  by  being 
good  pacemakers  for  each  other. 

Who  today,  for  instance,  is  publishing  or  broadcasting 
the  facts  regarding  the  toll  which  is  being  paid  by  many 
gasoline  filling  stations  to  racketeers,  a  toll  which  generally 
amounts  to  $1.00  per  week  per  man  and  which  is  paid  only 
on  threat  of  murder,  arson  or  physical  damage  to  private 


property?  Who  is  publishing  facts  about  the  similar  rackets 
which  have  invaded  the  miniature  golf  course  industry,  and 
who  is  fighting  against  the  toll  which  is  paid  by  retail  store 
merchants  in  so  many  cities  for  racketeer  protection  against 
having  their  glass  store  fronts  broken  by  "rowdies"? 

These  are  minor  samples  of  the  type  of  racketeering  which 
is  invading  almost  every  line  of  business,  and  which  is  in- 
volving political  office  holders  of  low  and  high  rank,  and 
which  in  certain  communities  is  rotting  our  most  important 
bulwark  of  equity  and  justice — the  American  judicial  sys- 
tem. The  time  for  passiveness  is  past.  The  time  for  en- 
lightening the  public  is  here.  Only  an  uprising  of  public 
sentiment  can  destroy  the  vicious  monster  who  masquerades 
under  the  somewhat  dramatic  role  of  "The  Racketeer". 

Here's  hoping  that  Radio  can  and  will  perform  heroically 
and  successfully,  though  unarmed,  against  an  enemy  who 
is  armed  not  only  with  drugged  liquor,  kidnapping  accom- 
plices, masters  of  blackmail  and  pugilists  wearing  brass 
knuckles,  but  who  is  also  fully  armed  and  ready  to  fire  with 
the  very  latest  models  of  automatic  pistols  "dressed  up 
lemons"  (bombs)  and  machine  guns  mounted  in  armored 
cars.    Radio,  in  the  right,  is  mightier  than  might. 

Ray  Bill 
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Sensitive    Mary     Cressley,     in    Love    with    John     Garland,     j 
Coarse    Landlord.       But   the    Man    who    Kissed  her   Once  has 


"By 

E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim 


The  Story  This  Far: 

A  ROCKET  lit  a  flaming  streak  in 
the    darkness,    and    the    village 
people  on  shore  gasped  at  their  last 
glimpse  of  the   Southampton  bound 
liner    as    she    split    in    two    on    the 
reefs  outside  the  little  fishing  port. 
The   last   of  the  survivors  to  reach 
shore   was   a  tall,   handsome   man,   John 
Garland,    who   was   hailed    by   the    other 
survivors  as  leader  and  courageous  res- 
cuer. 

Two  hundred  souls  had  been  brought, 
half-drowned,  from  the  wreck,  and  the 
small   hamlet,  with  a  population   of  but 


seventy,  had  been  hard  put  to  find  beds 
for  them  all.  The  clergyman  in  charge 
of  the  rescuing  party  almost  despaired 
of  finding  a  bed  for  this  last  refugee, 
when  Mary  Cressley,  slim  and  frail,  bat- 
tled her  way  along  the  jetty  and  offered 
to  give  warmth  and  cheer  to  some  one  .  .  . 


a  woman  or  a  child  ...  for  she  lived 
all  alone  and  was  a  timid  soul.  But 
with  the  sanction  of  the  minister,  and  in 
a  time  of  dire  need,  she  could  not  refuse 
shelter  and  a  warm  fire  to  the  stranger, 
despite  his  unkempt  beard  and  wild  ap- 
pearance. 

So  John  Garland  walked  through  the 
storm  by  Mary  Cressley's  side,  to  her 
tiny  cottage.  In  the  dark  he  thought 
her  a  little  old  lady,  but  when  the  fire- 
light lit  her  face,  he  realized  she  was  not 
more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  .  .  .  and 
he  recognized  her  as  the  little  Cressley 
girl,  daughter  of  the  old  minister.  He 
even  remembered  kissing  her  when  he 
had  seen  her  in  their  childhood  days  be- 
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Faced    with     Eviction     Unless     She     Marries     her     Red- faced. 
Gone  Away  Again  Without  a  Word  .  .  .  and  She  is  Destitute. 


W.M.  Steele   •■,, 


A  great  motor-car 
had  swung  up  to 
the  door.  A  man, 
head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  most  of 
them,  pushed  his 
way  into  the  auc- 
tion room. 


lore  he  left  home  for  a  long  journey. 
Morning  and  a  shave  revealed  a  hand- 
some man  to  the  surprised  eyes  of  the 
timid  little  Englishwoman.  Three  days 
passed    .     .     .    then   four,   but    (he   ship- 


wrecked stranger 
made  no  move  to 
depart.  Gradually 
the  hamlet  was 
being  emptied  of 
its  unusual  crowds, 
then  suddenly 
Miss  Cressley 
awoke  to  the  fact 
that  she  hated  the 
t-hought  of  the 
young  man's  leav- 
ing! Perhaps  .  .  . 
well,  she  was  a 
young  woman  still 
.  .  .  she  rearranged 
her  hair  after  the 
fashion  of  her 
youthful  days  and 
clad  herself  in  a 
slim,  pale  dress. 
When  she  ap- 
peared, smiling 
shyly,  he  looked  at 
her  in  amazement 
and  exclaimed: 
"Why  you  grow 
younger  every1  day. 
If  I  could  only  do  the  same,  you  might 
remember  the  farmer's  son  as  well  as  I 
remember  the  minister's  daughter!"  He 
down  ;.t  b  r  qusstioningly. 


Conclusion 

SHE  started.  Then  a  wave  of  recol- 
lection came  to  her.  There  had 
always  seemed  something  familiar 
about  his  tone  and  manner. 

"Why,"  she  gasped,  "you  are  John 
Garland — John  who  ran  away  from 
home!" 

He  smiled. 

"I  kissed  you  once,  Mary."  he  said, 
"up  the  lane  there.'' 

She  blushed  furiously. 

"I  do  not  remember  it."  she  said,  men- 
daciously— a  statement  which  was  scarce- 
ly likely  to  be  true,  considering  that  it 
was  the  only  embrace  to  which  she  had 
ever  submitted. 

"I'd  like — "  he  began,  and  stopped. 
She  was  stooping  over  her  roses. 

"You  have  been  away  a  long  time,"'  she 
said,  softly. 

"A  long  time,"  he  repeated.  "Every- 
one seems  to  be  dead  and  gone.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  find  the  old  country  a 
lonely  place.'' 

"Luncheon  is  ready,"  she  said.  "Shall 
we  go  in?" 

Afterwards  he  produced  the  telegram. 

"This  afternoon,"  he  said,  calmly.  "I 
must  go." 

She  caught  at  her  breath.  She  could 
not  keep  the  frightened  look  from  her 
eyes,  but  she  was  able  to  control  her  tone. 

"Isn't   it   a   little   sudden"-"   she  asked. 

He  nodded  gloomily. 

"I'm  a  man  of  affairs  now."  he  said, 
"and  I'm  wanted." 


OHE  saw  him  off.  She 
scarcely  heard  his  farewell  words.  Every 
faculty  she  possessed  was  devoted  to  the 
desperate  effort  of  preserving  her  secret. 
She  saw  him  go.  felt  the  touch  of  his 
fingers,  heard  the  sound  of  his  kindly 
voice,  and  turned  away  a  little  abruptly, 
just  in  time  to  hide  the  blinding  tears. 
Then  she  walked  back  to  her  cottage, 
seeing  no  one,  walking  like  one  stumbling 
through  a  dream.  It  was  very  quiet,  very 
peaceful,  there.  The  smell  oi  tobacco 
still  lingered  about  her  tiny  hall.  There 
was  nothing  else.  Her  knees  shook  as 
she  tied  up  the  stairs  to  her  room. 

Tragedy  that  year  came  not  only  from 
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the  sea,  but  from  the  land,  to  the  little 
village  of  Pargeth.  Dinneford's  bank 
failed  in  the  neighboring  town,  and  half 
the  village  lost  their  savings.  (Mary 
Cressley  lost  more.  She  lost  everything. 
When  the  winter  came,  and  the  worst  was 
known,  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  ruin. 

She  went  to  her  landlord,  a  red-faced, 
sporting  solicitor 
of  bibulous  habits. 
She  had  known 
him  all  her  life, 
and  hated  him.  He 
had  been  expect- 
ing her  visit,  and 
received  her  a  lit- 
tle grimly  in  his 
bare,  untidy  office. 

He  interrupted 
her  timid  expla- 
nations. 


precious  pieces  of  china  as  though  they 
had  been  jam-pots,  and  even  counted  her 
household  linen.  The  terror  came  again! 
She  thought  of  the  workhouse — the  cold, 
grey  building  on  the  hillside — its  bare 
rooms,  the  long-drawn-out  days  of  agony. 
Again  she  wrote  to  John  Garland.  This 
time  she  would  have  posted  the  letter, 
but  Fate  sent  in  her  way  a  newspaper. 


"You  must  do  what 
you'd  have  done  years 
ago  if  you'd  been  a 
sensible  woman — marry 
me!  I  can't  wait  for 
my   rent." 


I 


KNOW 
all  about  it,  Mary 
Cressley,"  he  said. 
"Your  money  is 
lost  —  Dinneford's 
will  never  pay  a 
farthing — and  you 
can't  pay  your 
rent,    eh?" 

"Not  just  yet," 
she  admitted. 

"Not    just    yet 
or  ever,"  he  inter- 
rupted.  "How  should  you  pay  it?   You've 
got  nothing." 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  wait  for 
a  little  time,  and  I  would  try  and  get 
some  lodgers,"  she  said. 

He  laughed  scornfully. 

"You'd  get  no  one  before  the  sum- 
mer," he  said;  "and  how  do  you  sup- 
pose you're  going  to  live  and  pay  your 
rent  out  of  boarders?" 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  else,"  she 
said,  desperately. 

"I  can,"  he  answered.  "You  must  do 
what  you'd  have  done  years  ago  if  you'd 
been  a  sensible  woman— marry  me!" 

She  rose  at  once  to  her  feet. 

"That,"  she  declared,  "is  impossible." 

"Is  it?"  he  answered.  "Well,  then,  it's 
also  impossible  for  me  to  wait  for  my 
rent.     I'll  give  you  a  week." 

She  went  away  without  a  word.  For 
three  days  she  hesitated.  Then  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  John  Garland.  He 
had  spoken  truthfully  when  he  said  that 
he  had  become  a  man  of  affairs.  His 
name  was  everywhere  in  the  papers 
lately — the  new  colonial  millionaire,  the 
owner  of  gold-mines  and  townships. 
Pargeth,  it  seemed,  had  entertained  a 
Prince  in  disguise. 

She  wrote  the  letter,  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  finished  it  she  tore  it  up.  Her 
head  was  buried  in  her  arms. 

"I  can't!"  she  moaned.     "I  can't!" 

Then  legal  documents  came  to  terrify 
her.  A  man  made  an  inven'ory  of  all 
she   possessed — a   man   who   handled   her 


She  learned  that  he  had  purchased  a 
great  country  estate,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  marrying.  The  name  of  the 
lady  was  mentioned — the  daughter  of  a 
poverty-stricken  peer,  a  reigning  beauty 
for  several  seasons. 

Mary  tore  up  her  letter  and  went  down 
to  look  at  the  sea.  If  only  she  had  the 
courage! 

Her  landlord.  Peter  Sewell.  came  once 
more — the  night  before  the  sale.  He  was 
flushed,  and  he  smelt  of  drink.  He  talked 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  he  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  her  folly.  In  the  end  she 
turned  him  out  of  the  house.  It  was 
her  last  luxury,  and  she  enjoyed  it. 

There  were  barely  a  score  of  people  at 
the  sale.  Amongst  them  was  the  vicar, 
flushed  and  anxious,  with  a  little  list  in 
his  hand  which  he  kept  consoling.  When 
the  auctioneer  mounted  his  chair  the 
vicar  for  a  moment  intervened. 

"May  I,"  he  said,  turning  to  face  the 
few  people,  "say  just  one  word?  You  all 
know  the  painful  circumstances  under 
which  this  sale  has  become  necessary. 
You  all  know  very  well  our  dear  friend, 
Miss  Mary  Cressley.  A  few  of  us  have 
subscribed  to  buy  her  furniture,  and  thus 
keep  a  home  for  her  amongst  us  until 
the  spring.  Pargeth.  unfortunately,  is 
not  a  rich  place,  and  the  sum  which  we 


have  been  able  to  collect  is,  after  all, 
very  small.  But  I  should  like  you  all  to 
know  that  when  I  bid,  I  bid  forrthose  who 
wish  to  return  to  this  dear  lady  her  few 
household  goods." 

There  was  a  sympathetic  murmur  from 
the  bystanders,  a  nod  of  approval  from 
the  auctioneer,  and  a  growl  from  Sewell. 
A  red-faced  lady,  who  kept  the  inn, 
turned   indignantly   towards   him. 

"What  I  say  is,  let  the  poor  lady  keep 
her  bits  and  bobs  of  furniture!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Who'd  be  the  better  off  for 
them.  I  should  like  to  know?  And  what's 
a  matter  of  a  bit  of  rent  behind,  eh? 
Hasn't  she  lived  here  respectable,  and 
paid  her  way.  all  her  life?  Shame  on 
them  as  is  pressing  her  like  this,  I  say." 
Sewell  turned  upon  them  all  a  little 
fiercely. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "there's  been 
enough  of  this  sentimental  rot.  This 
is  a  business  meeting.  Get  on  with 
the  sale,  Cobb. 
If  any  of  you 
think  you're 
going  to  indulge 
in  a  little  cheap 
charity,  you're 
wrong.  I'm 
here  to  buy 
myself.  Now 
then.  Cobb." 
The  sale  pro- 
ceeded. The  vicar  bid 
timidly  for  the  first  few 
lots.  Sewell  scornfully 
outbid  him  and  secured 
them.  Then  there  was 
a  commotion  outside.  A  great  motor-car 
had  swung  up  to  the  door.  A  man,  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  most  of  them, 
pushed  his  way  in. 

"What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  this?" 
he  exclaimed,   looking  around. 

The  vicar  recognized  the  new-comer 
and  scented  a  friend.  He"  ignored  the 
expletive.  In  a  few  words  he  made  the 
situation  clear. 

"Right!"  John  Garland  said,  leaning 
his  back  against  the  wall.  "You  can  leave 
the  bidding  to  me,  vicar.  I'll  take  a 
hand  in  this." 

Sewell  glared  across  the  room. 
"Cobb."  he   said,   turning  to   the  auc- 
tioneer, ■"remember  this  is  a  cash  affair. 
You  can't  take  bids  from  strangers  with- 
out the  money." 


JOHN  GARLAND  laughed 
dryly,  though  there  was  little  sign  of 
humour  in  his  face. 

.  "My  name  is  John  Garland,"  he  said. 
"I've  a  thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
a  few  hundred  thousands  in  the  bank, 
and  a  few  millions  behind  that.  Like  to 
examine  these  notes,  Mr.  Auctioneer?" 
he  added,  holding  a  packet  out  to  him. 

The  auctioneer  waved  them  away. 

"Quite  satisfactory,   Mr.   Garland,"  he 
said. 

"Go  on  with  the  sale."  Sewell  shouted. 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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'  N  THE  year  that  many  another 
American  boy  was  born,  the  Carney 
household  in  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
rejoiced  in  a  welcome  to  little  Don. 
Later  they  chucked  him  under  the  chin, 
smiled  at  his  smile,  laughed  at  his  laugh 
and  said  he  was  the  best  natured  baby  in 
the  land.  While  Don  was  still  too  little  to 
be  seen  advantageously  if  standing,  his 
mother  would  sit  him  up  on  the  old  square 
piano  and  play  a  laughing  accompaniment 
to  his  interpretations  of  songs  from  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 

Thus  entertaining  relatives,  guests  and 
friends,  the  boy  acquired  a  propensity 
which  grew  and  developed  with  his  own 
growth  and  development.  Parents  who 
praised  the  child,  however,  rebuked  the 
youth  who  expressed  a  yearning  to  go 
on  the  stage.  Ah  no!  That  was  quite  a 
different  matter!  Little  Don  should  go 
right  on  through  school,  high  school,  col- 
lege, become  a  professional  man — go  to 
shows  if  he  liked  them,  but  be  a  show- 
man?    Never! 


B, 


'UT  from  these  same  par- 
ents Don  had  inherited  a  will  of  his  own, 
a  desire  to  do  as  he  pleased,  respond  to  the 
whims  that  tickled  him,  follow  the  will-o'- 
the-wisps  that  beckoned  him.  Through 
high  school  days  he  played  piano  for  neigh- 
borhood dances.  He  entertained  at  ama- 
teur shows  by  singing  and  playing,  telling 
funny  stories  while  sitting  at  the  piano. 
Then  he  got  a  booking  on  small  time 
vaudeville,  began  his  fitful  wanderings. 

No  straight-away  course  to  fame  and 
glory  was  his.  He  plodded  back  and 
forth,  up  and  down,  touching  life  on  the 


By  Fred  Smith 


Gulf,  at  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  moun- 
tains, small  towns,  big  towns.  For  many 
a  year  did  he  follow  the  vaudeville  trail, 
with  never  a  more  cheerful  respite  than 
this  one:  passing  through  Hornbeck. 
small,  picturesque  Louisiana  town.  Don 
descended  from  the  train  for  a  moment 
to  walk  the  station  platform,  breathe  the 
pine-scented  air.  With  chest  expanded 
he  found  himself  exclaiming.  'What  a 
wonderful  place  for  a  rest!" 

Not  long  after  he  returned  to  Horn- 
beck,  saw,  liked  and  bought  a  small  farm 
at  the  edge  of  the  town.  There  he'd  go 
during  off  seasons,  live  the  simple  life 
of  a  Louisiana  farmer,  walk  and  meditate 
beneath  the  pines,  fraternize  with  neigh- 
boring farmers. 

In  1Q15  Carney  blew  into  New  York 
confident  that  Keith  Circuit  was  ready 
and  waiting  to  give  him  a  $100  a  week 
contract.  But  the  Keith  office  seemed 
surprised  at  this  advance  news,  repeated 
over  and  over  that  no  contracts  at  even 
the  comparatively  small  figure  of  $100  a 
week  did  they  have  to  hand  out  .  .  . 
Last  summer,  bv  way  of  contrast   Radio- 
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Keith-Orpheum  paid  Uncle  Don  Si 500  a 
week  for  a  twelve  weeks'  tour,  would  have 
kept  him  indefinitely  had  be  been  willing 
to  give  up  his  microphone. 

However,  fifteen  years  ago  New  York 
held  open  no  theatrical  portals  for  daunt- 
less Don.  After  exhausting  every  con- 
ceivable method  of  getting  into  vaudeville 
by  visiting  managers  and  booking  offices, 
talking  with  actors.  Carney  decided  to  go 
out  and  get  a  job — his  stomach  was  taking 
no  vacation. 

There  was  at  that  period  in  the  history 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  a  big  rush  on  shipbuilding. 
So,  to  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  yards 
went  Carney,  and  he  got  his  job — ship 
fitter's  helper  at  18  cents  an  hour!  He 
had  never  before  seen  a  shipyard,  but 
dutifully  he  followed  his  fitter  about. 
carrying  the  tools,  keeping  his  eyes  open. 
Within  two  weeks  he  received  an  increase 
in  pay.  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  was 
a  foreman,  at  the  end  of  the  year  which 
followed  he  was  made  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  soon  after  he  became  super- 
intendent of  a  division  on  torpedo  boat 
construction.  In  addition,  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  school  for  ship  fitters  .  .  . 
Then  the  War  came  to  an  end.  contracts 
began  to  dwindle,  and  by  1023  shipbuild- 
ing for  Carney  was  no  more. 

iN  THE  fall  of  1023  Carney 
started  out  in  vaudeville  again,  this  time 
with  a  large  act  that  soon  fizzled,  and  un- 
conditionally, because  the  manager,  hold- 
ing fast  to  all  the  money  accumulated  up  to 
that  moment,  took  a  train  for  some  place 
else.  Don  came  back  to  New  York. 
(Continued  on  page  125) 
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Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York's  Great  Key  Stations 

"By  Rosemary  Drachman 


S" 


'EVEN-ELEVEN"  Fifth  Avenue, 
you  know,  is  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  Building.  By 
getting  there  at  nine  o'clock  I  had 
a  half  hour  to  wait  for  the  Camel  Hour 
and  Mary  McCoy.  And  thank  heaven 
for  my  punctuality,  for  the  Camel  Hour 
wasn't  at  "Seven-eleven"  at  all  but  down 


Mary    McCoy 

at  the  Times  Square  Follies  studio. 
So — ten  minutes  to  go,  and  Times 
Square  fifteen  blocks  away.  Taxi;  ex- 
pensive but  necessary.  Hate  traffic  lights. 
And  one  way  streets.  At  last — Forty- 
second  street  and  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theatre.  Through  the  long  lobby  past 
the  pictures  of  lovely  show  girls.  No 
time  to  be  envious  now.  Into  the  elevator 
and  up  to  the  roof.  It  used  to  be  the 
old  New  Amsterdam  Roof  Garden,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  Ziegfeld  Midnight 
Frolic.  Then  a  stage  and  an  orchestra 
pit  covered  the  dance  floor,  seats  replaced 
the  tables,  and  it  became  a  theatre.  And 
now  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
has   transformed   it  into  a   great   audito- 


rium which  is  used  for  public  broadcasts. 

I  give  my  ticket  to  an  usher;  hurry 
down  the  aisle.  There  is  just  time  to  slip 
into  my  seat — lovely  seat,  second  row — 
and  notice  the  audience,  smart  as  any 
first  night  gathering  in  any  of  the  Broad- 
way theatres.  Lights  down,  curtain  up. 
Orchestra,  glee  club,  pianos,  microphones 
fill  the  stage.  Gordon  Whyte  steps  to  the 
footlights. 

"In  one  minute,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  show  will  start.  During  the  perform- 
ance I  must  ask  you  to  remain  very  quiet, 
as  those  microphones — there  are  three 
hanging  right  over  your  heads — are  ex- 
tremely sensitive.     Thank  you." 

The  show  is  on!  First  Charles  Previn 
and  the  Camel  Hour  Orchestra.  Then 
Willard  Robison.  Then  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath.  Then  Mary  McCoy;  lovely 
golden  hair,  big  blue  eyes,  sweet  clear 
voice. 

Three  years  ago  Mary  McCoy  stood  in 
front  of  another  microphone  in  Kansas 
City  and  sang  a  song.  To  the  young  girl 
who  had  been  singing  in  churches  and 
concerts  in  Kansas  City  it  was  just  an- 
other local  Radio  program.  But  when 
it  was  over  she  got  a  telephone  call  that 
gave  her  the  greatest  thrill  she  had  ever 
had. 

"This  is  Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink,"  said  the  voice  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire,  "I  have  been  listening  to 
your  program,  my  dear,  and  enjoyed  it 
ever  so  much.  May  I  see  you  for  a  few 
minutes  tomorrow?" 

Mary  McCoy  didn't  sleep  that  night, 
nor  the  next  night.  For  when  the  great 
contralto  met  her  the  next  day  and  heard 
her  sing  again  she  was  so  impressed  that 
she  asked  her  to  go  with  her  as  assistant 
artist  on  her  Golden  Jubilee  tour.  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  had  only  one  fear,  that 
this  small,  fragile  blonde  person  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  strain  of  traveling. 
But  even  that  doubt  was  swept  away  by 
the  end  of  the  tour. 

"Ach,  my  child,"  exclaimed  the  great 
diva,  "if  you  stand  this  trip  so  well,  you 
are  strong  like  an  ox.  You  can  even  do 
opera." 

And  the  following  summer  they  spent 
together  at  the  contralto's  California 
home,  where  Madame  coached  her  young 


protegee  in  operatic  roles.  Then  came 
an  urgent  offer  from  the  Shuberts  to  have 
her  assume  the  leading  role  in  "My  Mary- 
land". Madame  Schumann-Heink  advised 
her  to  take  it,  declaring  it  would  be 
"excellent  experience."  So  for  a  year 
Mary  McCoy  sang  the  role  of  Barbara 
Frietchie.  Back  in  New  York  after  the 
road  tour  she  soon  came  to  the  attention 
of  NBC.  She  signed  a  contract,  and  here 
she  is  on  the  Camel  Hour,  meanwhile 
continuing  her  operatic  work  with  NBC. 
I  found  her  back  stage  (or  should  one 
say  back  studio?)  after  the  performance, 
the  hair  more  golden,  the  eyes  bigger  and 
bluer  than  ever,  on  close  inspection.  An 
exquisite,  orchid-like  creature — and  she 
was  talking  about  stunt  flying!  She 
adores  airplanes,  she  explained,  but  ab- 
solutely refused  to  go  up  unless  the 
pilot  will  promise  to  stunt!  On  the 
ground  her  favorite  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  a  horse,  and  I  learned  later  that 
she  is  an  excellent  horsewoman.  She 
was  born  in  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  and 
learned  to  ride  on  a  Texas  ranch  with 
real  cowboys   for  instructors. 


Ben   Alley 
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Her  greatest  thrill,  next  to  hearing 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  voice  on  the 
telephone  that  night  in  Kansas  City,  was 
the  five-dollar  bill  she  got  for  her  first 
paid  appearance.  It  was  before  a  women's 
club  and  she  was  nine  years  old.  But  that 
was  by  no  means  her  first  public  appear- 
ance. She  has  forgotten  that,  but  only 
the  other  day  a  man  from  her  home  state 
told  her  that  he  remembered  a  little 
golden  haired  tot  of  three  standing  up 
before  the  guests  and  singing  at  a  party 
given  by  her  elders.  That  was  the  age 
at  which  she  started  to  play  the  piano 
too,  and  for  many  years  she  played  all 
her  own  accompaniments.  At  that  time 
she  was  known  as  Laura  Townsley  Mc- 
Coy. That  was  her  real  name  and  she 
kept  it  until  she  joined  the  cast  of  "My 
Maryland".  Then  the  Shuberts  sug- 
gested that  a  less  formal  one  would  be 
more  fitting  for  light  opera  purposes.  She 
has  been  Mary  McCoy  ever  since. 


Ben  Alley 


BEN  ALLEY  should  have  a  new 
picture  taken.  Look  at  it.  Don't 
you  think  Columbia's  staff  tenor  looks 
like  a  very  fat  man?  I  did.  And  when 
I  was  handed  that  picture  and  told  to 
wait  for  him  up  on  the  twenty-second 
floor,  I  kept  watching  the  elevator  and 
expecting  some  very  chubby  person  to 
come  out  of  it.  So  when  the  brass  door 
slid  back  and  a  medium-sized,  athletic 
looking  young  man  stepped  out.  I  men- 
tally discarded  him  as  far  too  thin. 

But  the  picture  lied.  It  was  Ben  Alley. 
And  he  looks  more  like  an  energetic  going 
broker,  a  few  years  out  of  college,  than 
one's  usual  conception  of  a  tenor.  And 
he  has  just  that  attitude,  one  of  business- 
like purposefulness,  toward  his  work.  He 
thinks  singing  is  a  combination  of  natural 
gift,  plus  intelligence,  plus  hard  work. 

Not  singing  to  the  stars,  but  singing 
to  a  needle  seems  to  be  his  aim. 

"What  is  this  needle?"  I  finally  asked 
after  several  remarks  about  keeping  the 
needle  steady,  about  being  careful  not  to 
let  the  needle  go  over  thirty. 

"Why.  don't  you  know?"  he  asked  in 
amazement.     "Well,  come  with  me." 

We  went  up  a  narrow  stairway  into  a 
room  filled  with  what  looked  to  be  all 
sorts  of  switchboards — the  master  control 
room.  In  the  middle  of  each  switchboard 
was  a  little  dial.  On  one  of  the  dials  a 
needle  was  wavering  back  and  forth.  Ida 
Bailey  Allen  was  broadcasting  a  home 
economics  talk  and  with  every  word,  with 
every  breath,  the  needle  changed  position. 

"You  see,"  said  Ben  Alley,  "it  never 
goes  above  thirty  (that  was  the  middle 
number).  That  means  her  voice  is  going 
out  all  right  on  the  air,  that  it  won't 
"blast,'  but  will  go  clearly  and  pleasantly 
into  the  homes.  A  singer  must  do  the 
same  thing  as  a  speaker,  keep  that  needle 
steady." 

Up  at  Columbia  Ben  Alley  is  known  as 
one  of  the  easiest  singers  to  "hold".    He 


Welcome   Lewis 

has  mastered  his  microphone  technique. 
This  he  does  not  do  by  drawing  away 
and  coming  closer,  as  so  many  singers  do. 
but  by  changes  in  the  voice  itself.  I 
watched  him  at  the  Mardi  Gras  program 
on  Monday  night,  and  his  singing  posi- 
tion scarcely  varied  a  finger's  length. 

It  is  a  beautiful  voice,  with  a  sur- 
prisingly "alive"  quality  in  it.  One 
woman,  a  cripple,  wrote  him  that  from 
the  next  room  she  heard  him  singing, 
and  could  not  believe  that  he  was  not 
actually  there.  Disabled  as  she  was  she 
had  to  crawl  into  the  other  room  to  see 
if  someone  were  not  there. 

When  the  Irish  tenor  sings,  there  is  no 
trace  of  accent  in  his  voice,  but  when  he 
speaks,  occasionally  there  is  a  low  throaty 
note.  It  is  his  southern  background.  For 
he  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  one  of 
eight  children.  All  through  his  school 
years  he  was  remarked  for  his  beautiful 
voice.  He  won  a  scholarship  to  Marshall 
College,  and  that  institution  thought  so 
much  of  his  voice  that  it  soon  made 
him  director  of  its  music  department. 

After  a  training  course  at  the  Cincin- 
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nati  Conservatory  of  Music,  he  settled 
in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  where  he 
did  church  and  concert  work.  He  went 
to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  was  active 
in  church  and  concert  work  there. 

Eventually  he  joined  Station  WHAS  in 
Louisville.  He  took  part  in  the  first 
international  broadcast,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  England.  Although 
the  attempt  failed  so  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  the  tenor's  voice  did  carry  to 
Hawaii. 

With  WSAI  in  Cincinnati.  Alley  sang 
incognito  as  the  "Blue  Grass  Tenor",  and 
was  amazingly  popular.  In  1928  he  de- 
cided to  try  his  fortune  in  New  York. 
He  had  his  savings  and  a  Si  10  check  from 
his  church,  which  he  thought  would  sup- 
port him  till  he  found  what  he  wanted 
to  do.  The  savings  soon  vanished  and 
when  he  turned  to  the  check,  it  was  gone. 
He  could  not  find  it.  For  a  week  or  so 
he  literally  and  actually  starved,  till  he 
found  some  vaudeville  and  night  club 
work.  It  was  not  until  long  afterwards 
that  he  found  the  check  with  some  of  his 
music.  He  has  it  today,  uncashed,  pasted 
in  his  scrapbook. 

Ben  Alley  has  been  with  WABC  and 
Columbia  since  January.  1929.  He  has 
been  featured  in  over  five  hundred  pro- 
grams and  has  received  at  least  a  half  a 
million  letters  from  enthusiastic  listeners. 
He  may  be  heard  now  over  the  Paramount 
Publix,  Syncopated  Silhouettes.  Artists 
Recital.  Howard  Fashion  Plates,  and 
Mardi  Gras  hours. 


Welcome  Lewis 

WELCOME  LEWIS  ...  in  case 
you  haven't  listened  in  regularly  on 
the  Chase  and  Sanborn.  Fleishmann,  Eve- 
ready,  7-11's,  Spotlight.  Wallace  Silver- 
smiths, and  Radio  Luminaries  programs 
...  is  the  small  lady  with  the  sleek, 
black  bobbed  hair  who  croons  "mean" 
songs  over  the  air  in  a  deep,  husky  voice. 
So  deep  is  that  voice,  in  fact,  that  her 
first  music  teacher  called  it  a  phenomenon, 
and  Miss  Lewis  is  listed  at  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  not  as  a  contralto, 
but  as  a  "female  baritone".  More  than  one 
uninitiated  listener  suddenly  tuning  in  on 
one  of  her  songs  about  hot  mamas  and 
mistreated  papas  has  mistaken  her  voice 
for  that  of  a  man.  And  the  biggest  sur- 
prise of  all  is  that  those  deep,  rich  tones 
come  from  the  throat  of  a  "half -pint"  size 
girl  who  is  so  small  that  she  has  to  stand 
on  a  platform  to  reach  the  microphone. 
You  remember  the  nursery  rhyme  about 
the  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe. 
She  had  so  many  children  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Well,  Miss  Lewis' 
mother  wasn't  the  least  bit  like  that.  She 
already  had  seven  children  when  a  friend 
remarked  that  she  must  find  such  a  large 
family  troublesome.  Mrs.  Lewis  said 
nothing  until  the  eighth  child  was  born, 
and  then  she  answered  by  naming  the 
newcomer     "Welcome". 

(  Continued  on  page  122) 
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p^f  A  R  €  ELLA 


Little  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  about  the  Stars  You  Admire 


AS   MARCELLA   trots   through   the 

/\  magnificent  arena  of  the  Grand 
I  \  Central  Station  and  bumps  into 
"^porters,  suitcases  and  the  hetero- 
geneous crowds  a-comin'  and  a-goin',  she 
often  wonders  if  Pat,  Mrs.  Martin,  Diana, 
Betty  Mae  and  the  rest  of  her  curious 
family  are  not  among  them,  and  if  the 
Radio  stars  whom  they  want  to  know 
about  are  not  just  ahead  dashing  for  the 
next  outgoing  train. 

What  a  flurry  of  people!    There  in  a 
corner    are    four    youngsters    tugging    at 
their  mother's  skirts  for  some  chocolates. 
And  over  there  in  front  of  another 
gate    is    a    monocled    gentleman 
chatting   away,    don't   you   know, 
about  this  and  that. 

Everything  is  moving  inces- 
santly— arms,  legs — jaws — all  in 
a  jumble  of  peculiar  rhythms. 

And  as  I  write  this,  Toddles, 
the  Presiding  Pigeon  of  Graybar 
Court,  alights  on  the  window 
ledge.  She  blinks  ten  times  in 
rapid  succession,  which  is  her  way 
of  telling  me  that  I'm  way  off 
the  subject  of  this  column.  And  as 
Toddles  always  knows  what's  best 
to  do,  we  all  bow  to  her  wisdom. 

So  off  we  go! 

Marcella  does  claim  to  see  all 
and  hear  all,  Nona,  and  "purty" 
soon  she  will  be  nothing  but  eyes 
and  ears,  which  are  very  useful 
these  days,  I  must  say. 
*        •       * 

W  ELL,  first  of  all,  Jessica  Dragon- 
ette,  the  "golden  phantom  of  the  air," 
no  longer  takes  speaking  parts  in  her 
program  because  it  seems  to  be  too  much 
of  a  strain  on  her  voice — and  second,  the 
program  is  speeded  up  by  the  elimination 
of  the  dialogue. 


H. 


No,   there 
any     truth 


Jessica   Dragonette 


is  not 
in  the 
rumor  that  Miss 
Dragonette  is  going 
talkie-wise.  Her 
first  love  is  Radio, 
and  she  refuses  to 
divide  her  allegiance. 
Thank  you  muchly 
for  the  poem,  Nona, 
I  think  it  is 
very  beautiful.  And 
thanks  also  for  the 
lovely  article. 


.ERE  Helene  Handin  is  represented 
before  and  after  sweet  sixteen.  She's  one 
of  the  busiest  daughters  of  the  air.  And 
when  she's  not  writing  out  Radio  acts, 
she  wields  the  needle  and  shears  into 
making  over  clothes  for  a  little  girl  whom 
she  has  taken  under  her  wing.  And 
they're  just  the  cutest  things  you  ever 
saw.  She  crocheted  one  of  those  fash- 
ionable berets  for  this  youngster  of  nine, 
and  pulled  out  a  blue  sweater  (which  she 
had  been  saving  for  a  Christmas  present) 
because    it    matched    the    beret.      I    had 


on   to   Marcella.  Yes,  he  was  born   in 

Italy,  but  came  to  America  when  quite 
young. 

•  if        * 


Wi 


E  SHO'  does  take  all  dem  pahts 
in  de  Fresh  Air  Taxi  Corpulation,  pro- 
gam — say  Amos  'n'  Andy.  An'  believe 
me,  one  partner  am  jes'  about  confabu- 
latin'  widout  anyone  else  bustin'  in.  So 
you  see  we  have  it  direct  from  them  that 
they  run  the  program,  Paul. 
•        if       * 


o 


Helene  Handin  then 


Miss  Handin  now 


luncheon  with  Miss  Handin  today  and 
told  her  how  much  you  enjoy  her  pro- 
grams, Janet.  Sorry  you  must  run  so 
fast  to  catch  the  early  train  so  that  you 
can  hear  Helene's  broadcast. 


H< 


.OW  old  is  Lawrence  Salerno,  Italian 
Baritone  of  WGN?  He  is  twenty-nine. 
To  whom  is  he  married?  Caroline  Olson 
of  Madison,  Wis.  Is  she  professional? 
No.  How  did  he  obtain  his  start  in 
Radio.  Well,  it  was  this  way.  Five 
years  ago,  Salerno  asked  for  an  audition 
before  Henry  Selinger,  manager  of  WGN, 
and  presto  was  employed!  Before  this 
he  had  been  in  concert  and  opera.  He 
had  the  role  of  Pish  Tush  in  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan's  operetta,  ''The  Mikado".  For 
three  and  a  half  years  he  was  soloist  in 
the  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Madison, 
Wis.  And  now  he's  with  WGN.  If  there 
are  any  more  if's,  who's,  what's,  and  why's 
that  are  on  your  mind,  Nancy,  send  them 


VER  on  the  next  page  is 
Fred  Fiebel,  very  much  at  home 
with  his  organ,  Sarah.  He  starts 
things  stirring  at  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  every  morn- 
ing. Gets  up  every  day  at  5:15, 
does  his  little  stretching  and  then 
takes  the  train  from  Ridgefield, 
New  Jersey  to  the  Paramount 
organ  studio  in  the  big  city  for 
a  rehearsal.  He  puts  most  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  to 
good  hard  work,  but  does  not 
think  that  he  is  leading  a  strenu- 
ous life  at  all.  He  would  be  a 
fine  model  for  the  congregations 
of  immature  golf  game  spectators. 
The  postman  brings  him  hun- 
dreds of  fan  letters  each  day  from 
those  who  hear  his  broadcast  at 
eight  o'clock,  all  of  which  just 
goes  to  show  that  there  are  people  who 
are  actually  awake  at  that  time. 

Fred  is  young,  robust  and  happy.  He 
started  to  practise  on  the  violin  when  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  but  all  the  while 
he  was  thinking  of  baseball  and  football. 
But  he  could  not  escape  from  the  fate  of 
a  musician.  He  learned  to  play  piano 
and  to  like  it.  Then  he  began  to  play  the 
organ.  And  after  a 
year's  study  he  was 
offered  a  job  in  a 
small  picture  house, 
and  from  then  on 
he  made  quick  prog- 
ress. 

He  has  an  organ 
in  his  home  that 
takes  up  two  floors 
and  has  eight  hun- 
dred pipes! !  I  won- 
der if  there  is  any 
room  for  the  carpet 
sweeper! 


Lawrence  Salerno 


HI 


w, 


ANTED:  The  whereabouts  of  Miss 
Frances  Cowin  who  used  to  be  engaged 
in  Radio  and  concert  work  in  and  around 
Chicago.  Reward  offered  is  boundless 
gratitude. 

•        •        * 


E< 


/VERY  Wednesday  night,  Ruth  Don- 
nerberg  and  two  others,  making  a  tri- 
some,  of  vocalists  and  instrumentalists, 
go  on  a  mythical  musical  journey  over 
Station  WCKY,  Covington,  Ky.,  known 
as  "Musical  Wanderings".  One  night  the 
locale  may  be  in  Japan,  and  another  night 
the  trio  takes  swift 
flight  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the 
planet. 

Ruth  is  an  accom- 
plished 'cellist,  hav- 
ing graduated  from 
the  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
The  other  two  of 
the  trio  is  Alma  Ash- 
craft  and  Mayme 
Kennison. 

*     *     * 

Ruth  Donnerberg         £1 

OO  GLAD  to  hear 
from  you  Bobby  Grifhn!  We've  all  been 
wondering  where  you  were  hiding — at 
KFJB,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  eh?  Well, 
that's  jes'  as  good  a  place  as  any  other. 
Do  keep  us  posted  on  your  work  and 
regards  from  all  of  us. 

*        •        * 


H. 


.ERE'S  another  NBC  announcer. 
Edward  K.  Jewett  was  born  in  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  in  1904,  of  American 
parents.  His  father  was  in  the  silk 
business,  and  although  an  American 
citizen  he  served  as  consul  for  Den- 
mark. Ted  lived  in  Japan  until  he 
was  six  and.  learned  to  speak  the 
language  fluently.  He  attended 
Princeton  University  but  left  after 
a  few  years  because  he  felt  there 
was  too  much  to  be  learned  in  the 
great  big  world  outside  and  he 
wanted  to  start  larnin'  as  soon  as 
possible.  Then  his  family  drafted 
him  into  the  silk  manufacturing 
business  and  he  worked  in  the  mills 
so  that  he  could  start  from  the  very 
bottom.  On  many  occasions  he  ad- 
dressed local  business  clubs  on  the 
industry  that  gets  its  raw  material 
from  the  worm.  One  can  never 
tell  what  the  background  of  an  an- 
nouncer is.  He  is  not  married  and 
lives  in  Jackson  Heights,  Long 
Island  with  two  other  National 
Broadcasting  Company  announcers 
— Frank  Singiser,  who  made  a 
personal  appearance  in  our  column 
last  month,  and  Howard  Petrie.  Can 
you  imagine  the  time  they  have  get- 
ting one  another  up  every  morn- 
ing— Time  to  get  up — this  is  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company — 
Howard  Petrie  announcing! 


1 '            '  ^4 
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Fred  Fiebel 


P, 


HIL  THORN  is  on  the  WOR  staff 
of  announcers.  Mr.  Thorn  is  playwright 
and  actor.  He  went  through  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  two  years.  Several  short  plays 
which  are  occasionally  produced  through- 
out the  country  by  amateur  groups  were 
written  by  Mr.  Thorn  and  those  who 
remember  KDKA  when  it  was  in  its  stage 
of  infancy  will  recall  the  interesting 
sketches  which  Mr.  Thorn  wrote  and 
broadcast  over  that  station. 
+        •        * 


D. 


'ELL  PERRY  moves  fingers  and  toes 
whenever  they  are  called  upon.  When 
she  is  not  cutting  capers  on  the  piano, 
she  cuts  capers  on  the  ice.  Miss  Perry 
who  is  heard  on  the  "Piano  Capers"  pro- 
gram twice  a  week  over  the  NBC  is  a 
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fancy  ice  skater  and  goes  in  for  that  sport 
when  her  fingers  are  idle.  "I  have  three 
hobbies,"  declares  Miss  Perry — "ice  skat- 
ing, cross  word  puzzles  and  fighting  with 
Oscar."  Oscar  is  her  Radio  partner. 
These  fights  are  hard-fought  arguments, 
always  over  music  and  always  conducted 
in  sportsmanlike  style,  but  they  are  for- 
gotten when  the  rounds  are  over. 

*        •        * 


B< 


»Y  THIS  time,  Carrie  and  Bernie,  you 
have  seen  all  about  Sarge  Farrell,  the 
Windjammer  in  the  October  column.  I 
am  still  waiting  for  his  list  of  stations 
where  he  will  broad- 
cast this  winter. 
*        •        * 


Th 


Dell  Perry 


He   prayed    for 


HE  man  who 
sings  the  theme  song 
on  the  R.  K.  O. 
program  is  Tom 
Kennedy.  And  here 
is  his  picture  for 
you,    Waxie. 

*        •       * 

X  HERE  is  efficacy 
in  prayer,  Elizabeth. 
It  was  proved  in  the 
case  of  George  Hicks. 
months  for  a  job  as  an  announcer.  Then 
the  opportunity  came  one  day.  He  ap- 
plied with  two  hundred  others  for  this 
post  at  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany and  was  immediately  accepted.  A 
year  after  that  he  assisted  Graham  Mc- 
Namee  in  reporting  the  arrival  of  the 
Graf  Zeppelin  at  Lakehurst.  He  burned 
the  midnight  oil  reading  up  on  aviation 
and  zeppelins,  and  his  work  was  so 
successful  that  he  was  transferred 
to  the  New  York  studios.  He  is 
only  23  and  many  adventures  are 
packed  into  these  years.  He  wan- 
dered about  sawmills,  and  logging 
and  construction  camps  of  the  north- 
west. And  he  took  a  three-month 
trip  along  the  Alaskan  coast  as  a 
member  of  the  freighter's  crew. 


A, 


Upper:    Edward   K.  Jewett,  Tom  Kennedy 
Lower:    Phil    Thorn,    Arthur   Q.    Bryan 


.RTHUR  Q.  BRYAN  is  an- 
nouncer of  WOR.  "Q.",  says  Ar- 
thur, "is  one  of  the  best  breaks  I've 
had.  Nobody  knows  what  it  means 
and  everybody  wants  to."  Could 
it  be  Quixote.  Quesnay  or  Quicherat? 
These  are  all  actual,  honest-to-good- 
ness  names.  Every  one  knows  who 
Don  Quixote  was.  Quesnay  was  a 
French  physicist  and  economist  and 
Quicherat  a  French  lexicographer. 
So  you  can  have  your  choice. 
Frankly,  I  don't  like  any  of  these 
names  between  Arthur  and  Bryan. 
but  as  long  as  our  announcer  de- 
termines to  keep  the  "Q"  a  secret, 
we  have  a  right  to  sandwich  any- 
thing between  his  Christian  and  sur- 
names. 

He    was   born    in    Brooklyn — that 
(Continued  on   page    J 22) 
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/°ecil  and  ^ally 


o  h  n  n  y 

I  a  trick 
is     bashful 

Cecil" 


Helen 

1    r  o  y  .  .  . 

is    giggling 


MOST  showfolks  seem  to  get 
somewhere  by  pushing  them- 
selves forward  and  praising 
their  own  act.  But  Cecil  and 
Sally,  youthful  and  bashful,  have  found 
that  the  more  shyness  creeps  into  their 
every-day  life,  the  faster  they  speed  along 
towards  success  and  a  sock  full  of  money. 
Today  Cecil  and  Sally  are  heard  over 
fifty-three  stations,  covering  a  territory 
extending  from  Honolulu  to  Miami  and 
from  Vancouver  to  Halifax.  Whether  it's 
the  Arizona  desert  or  the  rugged  coastline 
of  New  England,  wild  and  woolly  western 
Canada  or  the  easy-going  Southland,  they 
seem  to  have  acquired  somehow  a  univer- 
sal formula  for  providing  chuckles  and 
unrestrained  glee,  thus  becoming  pretty 
well  liked  by  the  listening  groups. 

J.HEY  are  funny.  They  get 
themselves  into  almost  every  conceivable 
kind  of  trouble  and  out  of  it.  Sally  lisps 
her  way  through  with  an  admirable  dis- 
play  of   disregard,   a   mixture   of   utterly 


'By 
Dr.  Ralph  L.  Power 


foolish  questions  and  a  fountain  head  of 
giggles. 

Almost  every  one  firmly  expects  Cecil 
to  smash  her  with  a  flatiron  some  time, 
but  he  never  does,  and  when  Sally's  fond 
uncle  almost  took  her  to  Paris  to  live, 
Cecil  really  came  out  and  showed  just 
how  much  he  liked  her. 

This  boy  and  girl  are  more  than  funny. 
They  are  so  natural  and  true  to  life  that 
every  listener  knows  some  parallel  and 
has  been  through  some  of  their  adven- 
tures. If  an  accurate  analysis  of  their 
popularity  could  be  made,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly reveal  a  large  degree  of  friend- 
ship or  affection  for  the  two  young 
characters. 

Nobody,  not  even  the  astute  program 
directors  themselves,  know  exactly  what 
the  public  wants  .  .  .  probably  because  the 


public  isn't  quite  sure  itself.  Few  would 
have  realized  the  possibilities  of  the  nor- 
mal day-by-day  adventures  of  a  17  year 
old  girl  and  an  18  year  old  boy.  But 
let's  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Let's  talk  about  Johnnie  Patrick  first, 
even  though  the  rules  of  the  sea  say 
"women  and  children  first." 

Johnnie  was  born  in  Kentucky.  He 
grew  up  there  and  also  in  Texas.  His 
ancestors  for  generations  have  been  army 
people.  As  a  youngster,  he  was  raised 
by  an  uncle  and  aunt  and  they  moved,  of 
course,  from  presidio  to  presidio  and  bar- 
racks to  barracks  ...  or  perhaps  it  was 
officers'  quarters,  for  the  uncle  was  a 
commissioned  man. 


A- 


_T  THE  ripe  old  age  .of 
twenty,  young  John  decided  that  there 
were  far  too  many  army  posts  to  visit 
all  of  'em  before  passing  on  to  the  next 
world,  so,  when  his  foster  parents  were 
ordered  away  from  the  presidio  in  San 
Francisco,     Johnnie     stayed     back     and 
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started  out  to  look  for  a  job  in  earnest. 
There  were  then  no  commissions  on 
unemployment,  so  young  Patrick  almost 
had  the  luck  of  the  boy  heroes  in  the 
Horatio  Alger  tomes.  Of  course  he  made 
a  few  false  starts  and  did  various  kinds 
of  work. 


a 


'NE  day  he  drifted  into 
KYA  and  got  a  job.  He  wasn't  fussy 
about  the  kind  of  a  job  it  was.  In  fact, 
he  probably  didn't  know  what  the  various 
classifications  of  broadcast  activity  were. 
So  he  got  the  job.  It  was  running  the 
switchboard. 

Things  ran  pretty  smoothly,  but  he  had 
a  lot  of  time  on  his  hands.  He  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  addressing  envelopes  on 
the  side,  while  operating  the  board,  but 
he  did  like  to  dash  off  smart  little  busi- 
ness announcements  and  other  small  pro- 
gram embellishments  on  the  typewriter 
keyboard. 

It  wasn't  long  before  they  even  let 
him  sing  a  bit,  for  he  had  a  fair  voice. 
Still,  he  was  yet  on  the  switchboard  and 
that  was  the  bread  and  butter  job. 

Now  let's  go  back  in  the  story  and  find 
out  about  Sally  .  .  .  Helen  Troy. 

At  the  tender  age  of  five  (my,  but 
that's  awfully  young)  she  took  her  initial 
footlight  bow,  introduced  by  her  uncle, 
G.  L.  Silver,  a  Keith  circuit  headliner  in 
earlier  days.  Her  schooling  was  acquired 
at  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  Convent. 

After  graduation  she  studied  music  .  .  . 
piano  and  organ  ...  in  Chicago  for  a  while 
and  then  essayed  the  role  of  theater  or- 
ganist at  Grand  Rapids.  But  Helen  was 
a  home  town  girl  and  homesickness 
brought  her  back  to  Traverse  City  when 
she  was  only  eighteen. 

She  worked  there  for  two  years,  then 
in  a  Detroit  theater  and  finally  in  San 
Francisco,  where  she  played  in  several 
theaters.  I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  this 
was  really  a  home  coming,  for  Helen  was 
born  there  just  before  the  big  confla- 
gration of  1906  and  thereafter  was  taken 
east. 

Two  years  ago  she  became  staff  or- 
ganist at  KYA.  Thus  we  bring  the  his- 
tories of  the  two  young  people  up  to  the 
time  of  the  big  idea.  All  of  their  modern 
history  dates  from  that  time. 


H, 


.ER  work  sort  of  over- 
lapped, too,  just  like  Johnnie's.  He  was 
the  'phone  operator,  but  did  some  singing 
and  writing.  She  was  the  accompanist, 
but  also  did  solo  work  and  vocal  activity. 

When  she  checked  in  to  work  she 
would  stop  for  mail  at  the  'phone  board. 
Just  for  fun  Johnnie  would  talk  Milt 
Gross  and  she  would  talk  baby  chatter. 

It  got  to  be  a  habit,  so  they  worked 
out  some  little  programs  and  they  went 
over  well  .  .  .  though  admittedly  a  sort 
of  studio  fill-in  at  first. 

Then  came  the  big  idea,  although  it 
didn't  seem  so  big  at  the  time.  They 
worked  out  a  series  of  three  skits  woven 


around  a  music  store  locale.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  week  the  characters  of  Cecil 
and  Sally  were  left  high  and  dry.  The 
audience  clamored  for  more  with  a  loud 
noise. 

So  that's  really  the  beginning  of  this 
act,  which  now,  in  electrical  transcription 
form,  has  literally  swept  the  country. 
The  Radio  episodes  depict  the  average 
eighteen-year  old  boy  and  his  seventeen- 
year  old  girl  friend.  But  perhaps  it  isn't 
exactly  right  to  call  them  "average",  for 
Sally  has  the  cutest  giggle  ...  a  still  cuter 
lisp  .  .  .  and  the  ability  of  asking  questions 
faster  than  a  horse  can  trot.  Cecil  is 
bashful,  afraid  of  being  sentimental,  a 
typical  boy  all  through. 

So  the  series  progressed,  even  though 
Johnnie  had  to  get  down  to  work  at  6 


Cecil  of  the  soulful  eyes  isn't  a  bit  romantic, 
but  Sally  makes  up   for  him! 


a.  m.  in  order  to  use  up  the  typewriter 
before  the  office  staff  showed  up. 

The  time  element  of  their  meteoric  rise 
is  somewhat  as  follows  .  .  .  first  KYA. 
then  the  new  defunct  ABC  chain  (Pacific 
coast  unit)  .  .  .  then  KPO  .  .  .  and  now 
all  over  the  country  via  electrical  trans- 
missions which  are  recorded  in  San 
Francisco.  And  all  this  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years  since  they  first  gave  the  little 
three-skit  affair. 

No  small  measure  of  the  success  is 
traceable  to  Dick  Haller,  now  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Patrick  and 
Company,  which  looks  after  the  business 
interest  of  Cecil  and  Sally.  Haller  will  be 
remembered  by  many  as  the  instigator  of 
the  KGW  Hoot  Owls  (pioneer  coast 
frolic  group),  manager  of  that  station  for 
many  years,  and  later  production  execu- 
tive for  the  former  ABC  network  affair. 

Will  the  young  folks  get  married,  or 
rather  will  they  be  married  to  each  other? 
That  is  the  question  on  the  lips  of  'most 
every  Cecil  and  Sally  fan.  Well.  I  guess 
they  are  too  good  showfolk  to  let  it  be 
known  if  they  do.  for  then  the  glamor  and 
romance  would  be  gone  for  the  public. 

At   any   rate,   Cecil   is   pretty   reticent 


about  it  and  at  the  present  rate,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  he  can  get  his  courage 
around  to  the  point  of  springing  the  ques- 
tion. 

On  one  of  the  ten  minute  episodes  it 
did  seem  as  though  he  would  spring  the 
eternal  question  .  .  .  but  he  gasped,  gulped 
and  then  asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  Yes, 
Cecil  seems  utterly  devoid  of  things  sen- 
timental, romantic  or  affectionate. 

Poor  Sally's  tendencies  towards  the  ro- 
mantic are  constantly  snubbed  by  Cecil. 
Then  there  is  the  girl  next  door,  whom 
Cecil  likes  but  Sally  doesn't,  and  who  will 
later  play  an  important  part  in  their  lives. 
And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  there 
is  Sally's  other  boy  friend,  Alexander, 
rich  and  entertaining,  who  occasionally 
gives  Cecil  an  uncomfortable  hour  when 
he  resumes  his  friendship  with  Sally. 

I  suspect  that  in  a  pretty  large  meas- 
ure these  two  young  people  more  or  less 
live  the  lives  they  portray,  though  it  is 
equally  as  true  that  Johnnie  Patrick  is 
not  an  "average"  young  man  ...  he 
doesn't  at  all  like  the  idea  of  conforming 
to  convention  and  doing  everything  just 
like  the  other  fellow. 

Helen  Troy  (Sally)  is  two  or  three 
years  older  than  the  character  she  por- 
trays. She  is  easy  to  gaze  upon,  blonde 
and  funny  to  listen  to.  She  has  no  par- 
ticular hobbies,  but  does  like  to  go  to 
drive  her  car,  go  on  horseback  jaunts 
and  see  the  ball  game.  She  likes  clothes, 
dresses  in  outdoor  fashion  whenever  she 
can  and  isn't  such  a  slouch  at  housework. 
'Tis  even  said  that  she  would  much  rather 
putter  around  her  city  apartment  than 
play  bridge,  and  she  is  just  as  attractive 
dancing  as  she  is  while  swimming. 

Johnnie  Patrick  (Cecil)  is  an  eligible 
young  bachelor,  and  while  he  sometimes 
confesses  an  occasional  desire  for  a  home 
and  a  dog.  he  is  temperamentally  some- 
what like  Cecil — he  never  takes  the  same 
girl  out  twice. 

He  lives  alone  in  a  medium  sized  apart- 
ment which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Golden  Gate  and  the  ocean. 


u. 


P  THERE  he  does  all 
his  writing  and  cooks  his  own  break- 
fast .  .  .  but  doesn't  wash  dishes.  He 
drives  a  roadster  with  the  top  down  and 
doesn't  own  a  hat.  Six  feet  tall,  with 
azure  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair,  he  likes 
nearly  every  kind  of  outdoor  activity  and 
is  never  known  to  miss  a  good  show. 

Johnnie  swims  a  bit.  plays  a  fair  game 
of  tennis,  goes  up  in  airplanes  whenever 
he  gets  a  chance,  and  his  pet  aversions 
are  ferry  boat  whistles  and  raw  oysters. 

Both  Cecil  and  Sally  in  real  life  like 
to  browse  around  ...  in  street  cars, 
ferry  docks,  restaurants,  stores  and  other 
public  places  ...  to  gather  ideas  for 
more  episodes  in  their  series,  which  run 
six  nights  every  week.  Both  have  a  sort 
of  independent  spirit  .  .  .  like  dancing, 
swimming  and  appreciate  the  unusual  .  .  . 
the  weird  .  .  .  the  strange  sights  whether 
in    the   next    street    or    the    next    county. 
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CHATTER!"  This  is  the  crisp  command  spoken  every 
night  at  9:30  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  by  a  WGN 
announcer,  and  is  the  cue  for  "The  Girls"  to  begin 
their  now  famous  nightly  back-fence  gossip.  Inci- 
dentally, that  one  word  is  to  be  the  cue,  theme  song  and  whole 
story  of  this  letter  as  your  writer  is  bursting  with  "chatter"  of 
folk  about  town. 

But  to  go  on  about  "The  Girls."  Almost  everybody  in  the 
Middle  West  is  talking  about  Clara,  Lu  'n'  Em,  "The  Girls". 
In  a  nice  way,  of  course.  Everybody  is  saying  "Who  are 
they?"  "What  are  they  like?"  It  is  known,  generally,  that 
Clara  and  Em  live  in  a  double  house 
and  Lu  rents  the  upstairs,  and  every 
night  they  discuss  timely  topics, 
ranging  from  their  own  youngsters 
to  President  Hoover  or  Christopher 
Columbus.  Nobody  ever  knows 
what  they  are  going  to  talk  about 
but  one  is  always  sure,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  largest  number  of  laughs  that 
any  fifteen  minutes  can  bring. 

"Well,  who  are  they,  anyway?" 
you  ask.  Really  it's  a  shame  to 
tell  ...  I  had  pictured  them  as  ma- 
tronly and  middle  aged,  and  what  was 
my  surprise  to  discover  them  bloom- 
ing girls,  well  under  thirty  and  all 
three  Northwestern  University  grad- 
uates! 

Iowa,  California  and  Illinois  helped 
assemble  them.    Clara  Roach,  whose 


calling  card  reads  Miss  Louise  Starky,  was  born  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  her  father  a  lawyer.  She  came  to  Northwestern  University 
and  there  took  an  active  part  in  the  department  of  speech,  win- 
ning a  scholarship  for  post  graduate  work,  became  president  of 
Zeta,  Phi  Eta,  school  dramatic  organization,  and  later  taught 
interpretation. 

Lu,  whose  microphone  name  is  Lulu  Casey  and  whose  life  in- 
surance policy  reads  Miss  Isabel  Carothers,  also  came  from 
Iowa  .  .  .  Mt.  Pleasant,  to  be  exact.  She  won  an  honorarium  in 
dramatics  in  high  school  at  Des  Moines,  attended  Drake  and 
came  to  Northwestern  where  she,  too,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  dramatic  society  and  as  was 
Clara,  its  president. 

Last  but  not  least,  in  fact  the 
greatest  worry  of  the  trio,  is  Em 
Krueger.  In  the  family  Bible  her 
name  is  registered  Helen  King.  Born 
in  Los  Angeles,  her  parents  brought 
her  when  but  a  child  to  Peoria,  111., 
where  Helen  was  graduated  with 
honors.  She  wrote  the  senior  class 
play.  From  two  years  at  Bradley 
College  she  advanced  to  North- 
western, joined  up  with  Louise  and 
Isabel  in  the  dramatic  organiza- 
tion and  later  became  vice  presi- 
dent. 

They  are  all  so  thoroughly  en- 
meshed in  their  parts  that  they  often 
slip  into  character  when  they  are 
together  in  public  places,  much 
to  the  delight  and  amusement  of 
anyone  who  happens  to  be  near 
them. 


The  "Musical  Wanderings"  program  at  WCKY,  Covington,  Ky.,  is  the 

brainchild  of  attractive  Alma  Ashcraft   (top).     Besides  being  beautiful 

and  clever,  she's  staff  soprano  and  hostess. 

Peg  Wynne  and  Ambrose  Barker  (above),  recently  deserted  the  jhree- 
a-day  and  joined  KNX,  Hollywood.  They  have  played  in  every  civilized 
country     in     the    world   .   .   .   appropriately,     their    program    is    called 

"Nomads". 

Harvey    Hays     (left),    "Old    Timer"    of    the    Empire    Builders,    reaches 

Chicago!      At   the   station   to  meet  him  were  Bernadine   Flynn,  leading 

lady,  Don  Bernard,  production  manager  and  Don  Ameche,  juvenile  lead, 

with  hat  in  hand. 
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Betty  McGee 

Writes   A    Letter 
Bursting    JVith   News 


OVER  at  WMAQ  Hal  Totten's  twins  are  still  quite  the 
subject  of  conversation.  This  famous  sports  announcer 
became  the  proud  father  of  twin  girls  on  September  25th,  the 
day  that  Rogers  Hornsby  made  his  bow  as  the  new  manager  of 
Mr.  Wrigley's  baseball  club.  So  all  in  all  it  was  a  big  day  for 
the  Cubs. 

-  There  was  some  question  as  to  what  the  names  of  the  little 
girls  were  to  be,  Cubs  players  and  fans  offering  many  suggestions 
such  as  Pete  and  Repeat.     But  Mrs.  Totten  had  other  ideas. 

The  children,  who  were  eventually  named  Barbara  Jean  and 
Joyce  Joanne,  were  well  equipped  with  clothing  just  as  soon  as 
Cubs  players  and  fans  heard  of 
their  arrival.  Each  of  them  has 
eighteen  dresses — many  of  them 
hand  made  by  lady  fans  who  worked 
on  the  garments  while  listening  to 
Hal's  reports  of  the  games. 

By  the  way,  Hal  never  set  his 
cap  to  be  a  sports  broadcaster  or 
even  a  broadcaster  of  anything, 
but  fell  into  it.  Earnestly  em- 
barked on  a  newspaper  career,  he 
was  holding  down  a  re-write  job  on 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  when  he 
was  drafted  for  announcing  football 
games  over  WMAQ  in  1924.  The 
next  spring  a  former  major  league 
ball  player  was  employed  to  an- 
nounce the  ball  games  but  after 
two  days  Totten  was  again  drafted 
into  service. 

Baseball,  football,  basketball, 
horse  races,  stage  shows,  reviews, 
and  other  features  were  handled  by 


him  for  WMAQ  for  four  year  as  a  sideline  but  it  was  not  until 
three  years  ago  when  Radio  grew  to  such  proportions  that  he 
was  pulled  into  the  department  full  time. 


SPEAKING  of  sports  announcers,  did  you  know  that  Pat 
Flanagan,  noted  for  his  graphic  word-pictures  over  WBBM 
and  the  CBS.  went  to  school  this  Fall?  Pat  insists  that  sports 
are  ever-changing  and  that  to  authoritatively  broadcast  a  game  he 
must  always  be  in  it.  So  Pat  attended  the  famous  Northwestern 
University  coaching  school  under  the  direction  of  Major  L. 
Griffith,  commissioner  of  athletics  in 
the  Big  Ten. 


BUT  to  take  another  flying  leap 
back  to  WMAQ  again.  While  we 
were  over  there  the  other  day  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  coming  face  to  face 
with  "Jane  Hamilton-'  of  Home  Cal- 
endar fame.  It  was  another  of  those 
Clara,  Lu  'n'  Em  shocks.  We  had  to 
make  the  mental  adjustment  of  sub- 
tracting fifteen  or  twenty  years  from 
the  age  we'd  given  her.  She  seems 
amazingly  young  for  one  who  has 
accomplished  so  much,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly easy  to  look  at — slight,  with  nice 
blue  eyes  and  blond  hair.  Her  interest 
in  women  'and  their  activities  is  very 
real   and   she   brings   to   her   work  a 


What  a  sunshiny  smile  has  George  Taylor    (top)!      Of  course,  for  he's 

producer  and  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  Sunshine  Hour  at  KYA,  San 

Francisco.      Studio  folks  call  him  their  "Personality  Boy". 

Heinie  (above)  is  a  veteran  flute  tootlcr  and  one  of  the  hardest  blowers 

on   the   Dilworth   Little   German   Band    Concert    at    KDKA,   Pittsburgh. 

Gus,  with  the  big  medals,  wields  the  baton. 

Here  are  Bunny,  Bobbie  and  Uncle  Dell   (right),  just  before  beginning 

their  broadcast  for  little  'uns  KMOX,  St.  Louis.      Bunny  is  really  Lydie 

Lee,  Bobbie  is  Vic  Smith  and  Uncle  Dell  is  Delmar  Ming. 
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Tom    Mix    (above)    left    his    horse 

Tony    outside    when    he    broadcast 

at  WWNC,  Asheville. 


Terese  Meyer   (right)   staff  organ- 
ist at  WTMJ,  Milwaukee,   has  an 
enthusiastic  following. 


practical  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  home.  She  is  ac- 
customed to  working  on  a  budg- 
et, manages  her  own  home  and 
is  the  mother  of  a  bouncing  boy  of  four 
years. 

*     *     * 

INTERESTING  bit  over  at  the  NBC 
Chicago  studios.  Bernadine  Flynn  and 
Don  Ameche  who  regularly  take  the  leads 
on  the  Empire  Builders  programs  Mon- 
day nights  used  to  play  opposite  each 
other  in  University  of  Wisconsin  theat- 
rical productions. 

The  talent  of  the  two  was  so  outstand- 
ing that  they  were  urged  to  try  their  luck 
on  Broadway.  Both  were  successful  on 
the  legitimate,  but  more  or  less  lost  track 
of  each  other  in  New  York.  After  a 
time  each  became  interested  in  Radio 
and  each,  unknown  to  the  other,  -tried 
out  for  a  part  on  the  Empire  Builders 
program.  So  after  the  decisions  were 
made  there  were  many  "oh's"  and  "ah's" 
and  much  U.  of  W.  gossip  flying  back  and 
forth. 

When,  or  if,  a  vacation  materializes  the 
two  hope  to  slip  up  to  Madison  for  a 
week  or  two  and  put  on  a  play  in  the  old 
surroundings. 


TED  HEDIGER  is  the 
name  of  the  new  Chi- 
cago NBC  announcer.  He 
has  covered  a  bit  of  the 
country  in  getting  an  edu- 
cation, having  attended  col- 
lege in  St.  Paul,  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis. 
Since  college  days  Ted  has 
occupied  his  time  with 
Radio,  beginning  as  an 
amateur  operator,  then 
going  into  commercial  Radio 
and  announcing.  He  is 
known  for  his  association 
with  WRHM,  Minneapolis, 
KWK,  St.  Louis,  and  KTM 
and  KGB,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego.  He  likes  swim- 
ming and  motoring  and 
goes  in  for  golf — the  minia- 
ture  variety. 


T] 
c 


1IS    said    that    it's    be- 
cause  their   own   mar- 
riage   is    such    an    ideally 


Radio  listeners  were  thrilled  to  the  core 
and  thousands  of  them  endeavored  to 
watch  Tom  broadcast,  the  crowd  packing 
the  street  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
building  in  which  the  studios  are  located. 
Mix  visited  Asheville  with  the  Sells- 
Floto  Circus,  with  which  organization  he 
and  Tony,  the  horse  that  shares  his  fame, 
have  been  premier  attractions  during  the 
past  season.  G.  0.  Shepherd,  station  di- 
rector, had  made  an  appointment  by  tele- 
graph and  the  event  had  been  given 
widespread  publicity.  The  veteran  of 
the  silent  screen,  known  for  his  splendid 
portrayal  of  virile  parts,  professed  but 
scant  acquaintance  with  the  microphone, 
but  acquitted  himself  nobly,  talking  for 
almost  fifteen  minutes  and  making  an 
excellent  impression  on  his  hearers. 

Tom  Mix  is  making  active  plans  for 
an  invasion  of  the  talking  screen.  To 
quote  him,  "Along  about  two  years  "ago 
about  all  you  could  see  in  Hollywood  was 
actors  and  actresses  running  around  with 
dictionaries  under  their  arms.  It  got 
so  that  Tony  and  I  couldn't  understand 
anybody  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  able 
to  understand  us,  so  we  decided 
we'd  go  into  the  circus  busi- 
ness." Now,  however,  since 
he  believes  the  experimental 
stage  of  the  sound  picture  is 
about  over,  Tom  Mix  has  de- 
cided to  give  it  a  trial. 

Helen   Stone    (left)    leader  of  the 

Harmonettes   at   KYA,   is   an   avia- 

trix  in  spare  time. 

Red  Kids,  all  of  them  .  .  . 
WTAG's  Storybook  Quartette  (be- 
low) .  .  .  Constance  Gosselin, 
Richard  Powers,  Gretchen  Toelg 
and   Kathleen   Sweeney. 


happy  one  that  Lee  Sims 
and  Ilomay  Bailey  are  able 
to  create  the  beautiful 
Musical  Portraits  which 
they  present  to  Radio  fans 
through  WBBM.  Stories 
about  love  and  lovers  form 
the  basis  of  these  renditions. 


Tom    Mix   on 
Air  at  WWNC, 
Asheville 

TOM  MIX,  famed  cow- 
boy, Texas  ranger  and 
sheriff,  whose  career  as  a 
movie  star  has  endeared 
him  to  every  boy  in  these 
United  States,  appeared 
recently  before  Ahe  micro- 
phone in  the  studios  of 
Station  WWNC.     Asheville 
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Edward  W.  Hall  of 
WICC,  Bridgeport, 
Dies  of  Heart  Attack 

On  September  24th,  Edward  W.  Hall, 
former  general  manager  and  vice-president 
of  Station  WICC  at  Bridgeport,  suc- 
cumbed to  a  heart  attack.  His  death 
brought  sorrow  to  studio  friends  and 
Radio  listeners. 

In  1928  Mr.  Hall  went  to  Bridgeport 
as  a  member  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  WICC.  Three  months  after 
joining  the  station  he  was  elevated  to 
the  managerial  position,  which  he  held 
until  June  of  this  year,  when  he  retired 
because  of  ill  health.  Many  fine  features 
were  inaugurated  at  WICC  by  Mr.  Hall 
.  .  .  among  them  the  Cheerio  Squad  and 
the  Radio  Doctor's  hour,  conducted  by 
Arthur  M.  Withstanley. 

Another  achievement  of  Mr.  Hall  was 
the  reopening  of  two  churches  which  had 
been    closed    several    years.      The    Com- 
munity   Church    at    Mill    Plain 
District,    Danbury,    which    now 
attracts    a     large     congregation 
from   a   radius   of   one  hundred 
miles   and  holds   services   every 


The  Ilima  Islanders   (right)   charm 

WTIC      listeners      with      romantic 

South  Sea  music. 


Eleanor  Clausen  and  Ann  Perkins 
(below)  who  tap  their  stuff  when 
Joe  Wright  and  his  Cinderella 
orchestra    provide   music   at   KPO. 


Sunday,  was  revived  through 
these   Radio   efforts. 

Stanley  Maxted,  who  is 
heard  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific ''Musical  Crusaders" 
programs,  was  born  in 
Folkestone,  England,  and 
came  to  Canada  at  the  age 
of  nine.  He  received  all 
his  schooling  in  Montreal, 
where  he  also  studied  voice 
and  won  a  wide  repute  as 
concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
When  the  war  came  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  with  the 
Canadian  forces,  returning 
as  a  lieutenant.  He  now 
holds  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  Canadian  militia.  At 
the  Scottish  Festival  in 
Banff  last  year  he  created 
the  leading  role  in  "Prince 
Charlie  and  Flora",  a  ballad 
opera  dealing  with  a  ro- 
mantic incident  in  the  life 
of  the  Young  Pretender. 


Everything  is  new  around 
Station  KFYR  these  days. 
Their  new  building  was 
specially  designed  to  house 
a  modern  RCA  transmitter 
...  it  is  located  about 
eight  miles  from  Bismarck, 
the  Capital  of  North  Da- 
kota. Visitors  from  Mon- 
tana. Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  and  even  Manitoba 
have  been  welcomed  on 
tours  of  inspection  by  P.  J. 
Meyer,  who  is  manager  and 
grand  mogul  of  the  station. 


Winnie  Felds  Moore, 
KFI-KECA  travel  talker. 
bought  a  pee  wee  golf 
course  in  Los  Angeles  and 
becomes  a  business  woman 
.  .  .  not  neglecting  her 
dear  Radio  public,  however, 
while  running  the  source  of 
supplementary   income. 


The  Last  Man's  Club — announcers 
of  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration— gloat  over  the  squash 
which  goes  to  the  last  bachelor. 
Left  to  right,  Herbert  Rice,  Bud 
Hulke  and  Bob  Strigl. 


Harry  Click,  who  conducts  a 
Radio  gym  class  over  Station 
WGBS.  New  York,  is  welter- 
weight champion  of  the  world! 
He  gives  complete  instructions 
en  how  to  lose  weight  or  gain 
it.  and  pack  away  a  goodly  wal- 
lop while  doing  it. 


A  squash,  instead  of  a  bottle  of  wine. 
is  to  be  the  premium  for  sustained  bache- 
lorhood in  the  announcing  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Broadcasting  Corporation,  accord- 
ing to  regulations  drafted  by  the  newly 
organized  Last  Man's  Club. 

Once  constituting  quite  a  sizeable  group 
of  fancy-free  Sir  Gallants  of  the  Air. 
the  bachelor  unit  has  dwindled  to  but 
a  trio.  He  bert  Rice.  Bud  Hulick  and 
Bob  Strigl  are  the  last  "Last  Men",  bill 
the  e  are  rumored  developments  which 
make  Rice's  eligibility  for  the  club  ques- 
tionable. In  fact.  Bud  Hulick  is  already 
giving  Rice  one  of  those  bitter  "1  know 
you'll  not  last  long"  laughs.  Yet.  who 
knows  but  that  the  echo  may  come  back 
to  haunt  Hulick.  tor  he  is  very  much 
the  eligible  sort,  and  many  indeed  are  the 
meaningful  glances  that  are  cast  his  way 
when  the  lair  ones  visit  the  Stud 
Strigl  has  a  determined  glint  in  hi>  i>i 
ami  his  teeth  are  gritted.  And  say!  IK  's 
putting  his  initial  on  the  squash! 
is  reputed  to  he  a  man  of  determination, 
and  mavhe—     Well,  the  battle's  on! 
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Jjlut    Monday  Jamboree 


They  call  it  the  Golden  State  Blue  Monday  Jamboree  out  on  the 
Coast,  but  is  it  blue?  Emphatically  no! 


"Mac"  Henry  McClintoch,  the  Grand  Old 
Man  of  the  West  Coast,  seems  to  be  a  trifle 
puzzled.  But  we  warrant  he's  not  stumped, 
for  Mac  and  his  guitar  were  on  the  air  in 
the  days  when  broadcasting  was  in  its 
swaddling  clothes.  They  say  he  can't  sing 
without  his  ten  gallon  hat  handy! 


We  don't  know  whether 
or  not  Juanita  Tennyson 
(below)  is  related  to  the 
poet,  but  her  songs  are  as 
moving  as  his  ballads,  and 
she  is  known  as  the  "per- 
fect   Radio   soprano". 


Robert  Olsen,  the  handsome  tenor  on  the  left, 
has  helped  make  Blue  Monday  bright  for  three 
years  now.  Hazel  Warner,  on  the  right,  is  a 
crooning  contralto  .  .  .  many  of  her  letters  are 
addressed  to  "The  Sweetest  Voice  on  the  Air". 


The   list    of   Jamboree    artists   is    long,    but    one    and    all    they're    a 

jolly   bunch.      Read   the   interesting   story   about   the   birth   of   the 

"Blue  Monday"  program  on  the  next  page. 


^Veeps  kfrc  Busy 
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Monroe  Upton 


PERHAPS  the  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  the  Golden  State  Blue  Monday  Jam- 
boree lies  in  the  fact  that  the  program 
has  gradually  evolved  from  an  impromptu, 
hilarious  program  of  the  early  days  of 
Radio  to  the  present  Jamboree  with 
definite  ideals  always  in  mind.  Those 
ideals  have  been  to  give  the  listeners 
something  that  would  really  make  them 
laugh,  and  to  present  the  music  in  novel 
and  interesting  ways. 

How  are  the  laughs  and  musical  spots 
on  the  Jamboree  program  brought  to 
being?  Everybody  has  a  finger  in  the 
pie.  Preparations  start  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. The  staff  begins  to  talk  things  over, 
making  suggestions  and  discussing  the 
available  music.  They  are  searching  for 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  Comedy 
episodes  must  be  provided  for  Pedro, 
Frank  Watanabe's  Japanese  house  boy, 
Silas  Solomon,  Professor  Hamburg  and 
Simpy  Fitts.  Bill  Wright,  the  Professor; 
Eugene  Hawes,  who  is  Pedro;  Al  Pearce; 
Eddy  Holder,  who  takes  off  Frank  Wat- 
anabe;  and  Monroe  Upton,  Simpy  Fitts 
and  none  other  than  your  present  author 
...  get  into  a  huddle.  Although  each 
writes  the  major  portion  of  his  own  act, 
suggestions  come  from  all. 

On  the  musical  end  of  the  program, 
Meredith  Wilson,  director  of  music  for 
KFRC,  and  Walter  Kelsey,  assistant  di- 
rector, reign  supreme,  but  here  again 
suggestions  are  made  by  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  singers  and  artists  themselves. 

Besides  the  artists  whose  pictures  ap- 
pear here,  there  are  many  interesting 
figures  on  the  Jamboree  program  .  .  . 
Micky  Gillette  has  been  playing  hat  sax 
solos  on  Blue  Monday  for  a  couple  of 
years.  He  is  an  ambitious,  hard  work- 
ing, very  agreeable  young  man,  and  also 
plays  in  the  KFRC  orchestra  .  .  .  Eugene 
Hawes  plays  the  part  of  Pedro  Gonzales, 
a  highly  bewildered  Mexican  lad,  who 
wears  yellow  shoes  and  bright  red  neck- 
ties, and  is  always  getting  into  trouble 
.  .  .  Walter  Kelsey  is  known  as  the  all- 
round  musical  athlete,  because  he  plays 
eight  different  instruments,  sings,  and  as 
a  climax,  is  assistant  musical  director  of 
KFRC  .  .  . 

Norman  Nielsen  has  other  assets  be- 
sides his  tenor  voice.  One  is  his  dramatic 
ability,  evidenced  in  the  Romantic  Forty- 
Niners'  programs  .  .  .  Al  and  Cal  Pearce, 


whose  pictures  appeared  in  Marcella's 
columns  last  month,  are  as  inseparable 
as  David  and  Jonathan  .  .  .  Young 
America,  represented  by  Charles  Cartier, 
aged  sixteen,  Edna  O'Keefe,  sixteen,  and 
Ronald  Graham,  baritone,  nineteen,  is 
doing  its  bit  at  KFRC. 


BERT  HANAUER,  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  is  back  again  at  WCAO. 
He  has  resumed  his  place  on  the  an- 
nouncing staff  and  will  also  write  con- 
tinuities   for    special   programs. 

On  his  trip  to  Europe  Bert  visited  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium  and  England.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  hearing 
European  Radio  programs.    Except  for  an 


Monroe  Upton  of  KFRC. 

occasional  advertisement  for  lost  objects, 
he  says,  commercial  programs  are  prac- 
tically unknown  in  Europe,  the  Radio 
stations  being  supported  by  a  tax  on  the 
sale  of  receivers.  Since  time  is  no  con- 
sideration, the  programs  are  put  on  in  the 
most  leisurely  fashion,  a  lapse  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  when  nothing  at  all  is 
heard  being  quite  a  frequent  occurrence. 

Bert  inquired  of  an  Englishman  why 
their  Radio  stations  did  not  make  some 
effort  to  run  programs  on  a  time  schedule 
and  eliminate  the  blank  spaces. 

"We  like  it  that  way,"  was  the  reply. 
"You  see,  we  don't  like  to  be  hurried." 


Frank  Dahm,  new  program  director  at  KPO. 

Frank  Dahm  recently  said  good-bye  to 
WGN,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Station  on 
the  Drake  Hotel,  in  order  to  assume  a 
new  post  as  program  director  of  KPO, 
the  pioneer  Hale  Brothers-Chronicle  sta- 
tion in  San  Francisco. 

Dahm,  who  for  over  five  years  has  been 
publicity  director  and  continuity  editor 
of  WGN,  has  been  concerned  in  many  of 
the  station's  most  famous  broadcasts,  and 
Chicago  Radio  circles  are  agreed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of 
the  WGN  staff.  No  stranger  to  the  micro- 
phone, he  has  broadcast  professional  foot- 
ball, baseball,  and  many  boxing  matches 
for  the  station. 

Outstanding  among  the  programs  he 
has  prepared  were  WGN's  famous  broad- 
casts of  "The  Miracle"  and  "Carmencita 
and  the  Soldier",  two  Morris  Gest  pro- 
ductions. He  collaborated  with  Quin 
Ryan  in  writing  the  popular  "Old  Time 
Prize  Fights"  series.  Lately  he  has  been 
devoting  his  time  to  commercial  pro- 
grams for  WGX  and  independent  pro- 
ducers. He  was  the  author  of  the  first 
written  Radio  continuity  ever  used  in 
Chicago. 


Alice  Hutchins  Drake  of  Washington 
recently  celebrated  her  "sixth  air  anni- 
versary". Her  programs  broadcast  from 
WRC  in  the  Capital  City  have  included 
book  reviews,  talks  on  sight -seeing  in 
Washington,  and  over  one  hundred  pro- 
grams on  the  subject  "Famous  Paintings 
in  Many  Lands".  Her  discussion  oi  the 
murals  in  the  Library  of  Congress  last 
summer  was  relayed  through  an  NBC 
chain. 
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Bottom   .   .   .   Don  Becker,  WLW  ukulele 

virtuoso,  also  famous  for  his  satire,  "The 

Irrational    Broadcasting    Company". 


The    Coon    Sanders   Orchestra    in    repose, 
listening    to    Sen    Kaney,    Assistant    Pro- 
gram Director,   talk  at  the  mike. 


Marcia  Stewart,  who  is  kept  busy  from 

morn  to  night  in  her  role  of  staff  pianist 

at   Station   WGBS   in   New   York. 


Below    .    .     .    Florida    sunshine     radiates 

from   the   smile   of  Anita   Courtemanche, 

violinist    of   WJAX,    Jacksonville,   Fla. 


Pacific  Coast  Chatter 

.  .  .  With  The  Studios  And  Their  Stars 


10U  EMMEL  (Louise  Alide  Archibald 
JEmmel)  is  just  what  the  Radio  audi- 
ence usually  pictures  him  ...  fat  and 
jovial,  medium  height,  and  sparkling  blue 
eyes,  aged  about  thirty-five. 

In  his  work  at  KTAB,  San  Francisco, 
he  does  a  multitude  of  things  .  .  .  sings 
solo  work,  also  with  the  orchestra,  takes 
part  in  the  Saturday  frolic  and  conducts 
a  sunshine  hour. 

Back  in  his  play  days  in  New  York 
he  was  always  attracted  by  the  sparkling 
lights  in  the  apothecary  shops.  By  and 
by  he  was  graduated  from  Columbia  as 
a  pharmacist,  and  day  after  day  he  rolled 
pills,  treated  bruised  scalps  and  filled 
prescriptions. 

Pretty  soon  Lou  was  offered  $18  a  week 
as  a  chorus  man  and  he  took  it  ...  in 
Parisian  Model,  the  Anna  Held  show. 
Before  long  he-  was  taking  the  second 
lead  at  $125  a  week  and  began  to  study 
singing.  Later  he  added  dialect  work  to 
his  activity  .  .  .  Irish,  Jewish  and  Ger- 
man, and  chautauqua  and  lyceum  work 
became  his  field  of  endeavor. 

For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
with  western  Radio  .  .  .  originally  at 
KFRC,  later  with  NBC's  coast  unit,  and 
now  at  KTAB.  Lou's  hobbies  are  golf 
and  horseback  riding,  while  his  wife  pre- 
fers tennis  and  the  drama.  Both  are 
fond  of  symphony  music. 


MOREY  AMSTERDAM  is  getting 
along  quite  well  at  KNX  in  Holly- 
wood. But  he  doesn't  take  his  Radio 
work  too  seriously.  It  is  something  to 
keep  him  mentally  alert  after  his  day's 
work  writing  gags  for  the  movies,  funny 
stories  for  snappy  magazines,  dashing  off 


songs  made  to  order  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Morey  does  a  popular  song  or  two 
once  in  awhile,  but  not  too  often.  Only 
two  or  three  times  a  year  to  be  exact. 
Most  of  the  time  he  tells  stories.  Morey's 
stories  are  always  cleaned  up  for  the 
Radio  audience.  Radio  audiences  are  the 
most  particular  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Morey's  young  son  is  but  twenty- 
two,  though  he  looks  to  be  thirty  on 
account  of  being  fat  and  pudgy,  and 
somewhat  sedate,  which  of  course  he 
isn't  a  bit  .  .  .  five  and  a  half  feet  on  the 
hoof,  his  own  of  course;  weight  a  hun- 
dred and  a  half;  curly  black  hair;  and 
single. 

*     *     * 

GENE  BYRNES,  who  composed  Lolita 
and  two  score  other  popular  tunes 
while  at  KHJ  the  past  two  years,  has 
gathered  up  his  trusty  typewriter  and 
moved  over  into  swanky  Hollywood  and 
KNX. 

Part  of  the  time  he  dashes  off  conti- 
nuities, other  times  he  strums  away  on 
the  studio  organ,  once  in  a  while  he  an- 
nounces, sometimes  he  even  sings  .  .  .  but 
his  character  as  "Standard  McWebster", 
comedian,  seems  to  be  the  most  popular 
of  his  Radio  duties. 

Previous  to  his  work  at  Los  Angeles  he 
was  with  New  York  stations  for  four 
years,  and  three  in  eastern  vaudeville.  At 
the  present  writing  he  is  letting  his  hair 
grow  long  in  anticipation  of  getting  into 
the  talkies  as  a  long  haired  comedian. 
And  besides,  he  adds,  it  saves  money. 


M 


OST   of   us   go   up   and   down   the 
ladder  on  the  rungs  of  success  many 
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Governor  Allen  of  Massachusetts  speaks  at  the  opening  of  the  new  WEEI 

State   House    Studio.      At    the    right    is    Edward    Gisbourne,    in    charge    of 

broadcasts  from   the  Capitol. 


times  during  a  lifetime,  so  says  Franz 
Mack  of  the  Northwest. 

Although  born  in  St.  Louis,  Franz  was 
brought  up  in  Seattle  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Franklin  high  school  not  so 
long  ago.  His  mother,  Pauline  Arthur, 
once  upon  a  time  a  stage  and  screen  star, 
wanted  him  to  follow  a  career  across  the 
footlights. 

So  he  dabbled  a  bit  in  dramatics,  be- 
came adept  at  pianologue  work  with  pop- 
ular tunes  and  even  managed  an  orches- 
tral group.  In  Seattle  he  started  a  Little 
Theatre  group  and  they  staged  The  Bat, 
The  Last  Warning  and  a  few  other  plays 
before  he  finally  broke  away  and  drifted 
down  to  Hollywood  where  he  was  signed 
up  for  a  talkie. 

But  an  old  injury  to  the  knee  began 
to  cause  trouble  so  he  left  the  Kleig  lights 
and    went    back   home    again. 

He  signed  up  with  KFQW,  Seattle,  sev- 
eral months  ago  and  now  his  piano  tunes 
and  voice  grace  the  transmitter  of  that 
station,  while  over  KOL  he  is  also  doing 
a  carnival  program  weekly. 


SCOTT  BRADLEY,  for  two  years  di- 
rector of  the  Houston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  is  a  composer  of  much  merit 
as  well.  Just  recently,  we  hear,  he  was 
added  to  the  KHJ  staff  in  the  capacity  of 
Assistant  Orchestral  Director.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's special  field  includes  light  opera  and 
the  heavier  stuff  of  which  serious  concert 
programs  are  made.  He  comes  from 
Little  Rock  by  way  of  Chicago  and  places 
too  numerous  to  mention — so  why  bother. 
Raymond  Paige,  peering  horrified  into  the 
future  from  the  brink  of  exhaustion, 
cheered  wildly  when  aid,  in  the  inimitable 
form  cf  Bradley,  arrived  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Mr.  Paige  will  only  have  to  work 
fourteen  hours  a  day  now. 


Manny  Nathan  goes  back  to  the  KFOX 
Sunday  night  two-hour  frolic  as  master 
of  ceremonies  after  the  feature  was  off 


the  air  for  a  few  months.  Aided  and 
abetted  by  portly  and  corpulent  Hal 
Nichols,  part-owner  and  announcer  of  the 
Long  Beach  station,  little  Manny  repre- 
sents an  opposite  type  .  .  .  small,  wiry, 
under-sized. 


KTM's  new  orchestral  director  is  Sal- 
vatore  Santaelle,  who  has  led  theater 
orchestras  in  and  around  Los  Angeles 
for  lo  these  many  years  .  .  .  appearing 
over  Radio  as  early  as  seven  years  ago 
through  KWH  .  .  .  later  as  concert 
master  in  some  of  the  largest  theater 
picture  houses  of  the   Southwest. 

Santaella  for  six  years  was  a  pupil  of 
the  great  Rachmaninoff  and  one  of  his 
first  ''jobs"  was  as  accompanist  for  Pav- 
lowa;  later  he  accompanied  with  Max 
Rossen,  violin  virtuoso;  and  he  was  once 
piano  soloist  with  Paul  Whiteman  and 
his  orchestra. 


C.  Merwin  Dobyns,  owner  and  director 
of  KGER,  Long  Beach,  issues  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  that  although  he  has 
not  yet  picked  out  a  career  for  his  son, 
Howard  Britton  Dobyns,  he  sees  nothing 
against  his  being  a  Radio  announcer  if 
he  wants  to  be.  Note  .  .  .  the  boy  is  now 
eight  months  old,  giving  adequate  signs 
of  having  considerable  voice  quality,  also 
quantity,  at  this  tender  age.  His  lusty 
lungs  were  brought  into  play  as  a  "prop" 
recently  on  one  of  the  Sunday  night  Ho 
Hum  Frolics.  Of  course  nobody  fell 
asleep  while  his  part  of  the  act  was  on 
the  air. 


Glen  Rice,  KMPC  manager,  and  cre- 
ator of  the  famous  Beverly  Hill  Billies. 
is  another  fond  papa.  But  his  youngster 
is  now  aged  two,  and  already  old  man 
Rice  is  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
Junior  will  be  a  famous  football  an- 
nouncer in  '45.  But  Mrs.  Rice  doesn't 
seem  to  be  worrying  much  one  way  or 
the  other. 


Mary  Catherine  Stair  is  Evansville's 
prodigy  .  .  .  Ten  years  old,  she  has 
played  both  harp  and  piano  at  WGBF. 

David  Albert   Gray,   baritone,  Atwater 

Kent  contestant  at  KPO  is  six  feet   tall 

and   an   iceman   in   spare   time! 
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Charlie    Warren 
WAIU 


Charlie    Warren    is 
WAIU's  Comedian 

Less  than  a  year  ago  sleepy  residents 
of  Ohio  rose  from  their  beds,  touched 
the  floor  ten  times  with  their  finger-tips, 
turned  on  their  radios — and  started  to 
laugh.  They  have  been  laughing  ever 
since.  The  cause:  Charlie  Warren,  chief 
announcer  of  WAIU,  in  Columbus,  0., 
and  author  of  inspired  idiocy  unequalled 
in  the  entire  realm  of  nonsense. 

Life  ceased  to  be  a  sober,  uneventful 
thing  for  Ohioans  with  his  advent;  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  hilarity  after  his 
organization  of  the 
most  popular  club 
of  the  air,  the  Amal- 
pamated  Benevolent 
P  otective  Order  of 
Exasperated  Char- 
lies. This  club,  with 
the  avowed  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  grand 
old  name  of  Charlie 
from  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  has  de- 
scended, is  fortunate 
in  having  as  its 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  "Guardian 
of  the  Inner  Shrine."  and  leading  member, 
the  founder  himself. 

He  himself  modestly  attributes  his  suc- 
cess to  the  fact  that  he  was  born — in  Los 
Angeles — in  a  terrific  storm,  first  seeing 
the  light  of  day  through  the  windows  of 
a  private  hospital  later  designed  to  be- 
come a  Keeley  Cure  Sanitarium.  That 
was  thirty  years  ago.  Coming  from  a 
family  of  artists,  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
made  his  stage  debut  at  the  age  of  seven, 
singing  a  song  about  a  "paper  of  pins"  at 
a  Los  Angeles  theatre.  He  worked  his  way 
through  high  school  and  Leland  Stanford 
by  appearing  as  blackface  comedian  in 
the  local  vaudeville  houses. 

Since  then  he  has  wandered  through 
Europe,  the  Orient,  and  most  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  vaudeville,  in- 
troducing dance  orchestras  and  marathon 
dance  groups.  Two  years  ago  Radio  won 
his  interest,  and  has  held  it  ever  since. 
At  WLS,  Chicago,  where  he  was  first 
launched  into  the  air.  he  joined  Ford  and 
Glenn,  Jack  and  Gene  in  the  popular 
Showboat  programs.  He  has  broadcast 
from  Manila,  Honolulu,  and  most  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  U.  S. 


Old  Dutch  Girl  Takes 
the  Air 

FOR  many  years  the  pleasing,  whimsi- 
cal figure  of  a  sturdy  Dutch  girl,  shod 
and  garbed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Netherlands,  has  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic with  upraised  stick  in  hand,  until 
today  this  trademark  is  familiar  to  prac- 


tically every  housewife  the  world  over. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  inter- 
nationally famous  figure  that  has  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  the  legion  of  her  ad- 
mirers. She  has  never  shown  her  face 
to  the  public.  In  this,  they  are  doomed 
to  disappointment,  as  it  is  said  upon 
excellent  authority  that  the  Old  Dutch 
girl  never  will  turn  her  sun  bonnet  from 
the  characteristic  profile  position,  which 
completely  hides  her  features. 

However,  a  compromise  has  been  ef- 
fected that  doubtless  will  be  received 
with  keen  interest  by  the  millions  who 
have  wondered  about  this  apparent  shy- 
ness. The  Old  Dutch  Girl  has  come  into 
being  as  a  talented  artist  with  an  excep- 
tionally charming  voice,  which  is  now 
being  heard  throughout  the  country  over 
the  Radio,  and  she  appears  in  person 
three  times  weekly.  She  sings,  and  an 
orchestra  plays  those  tuneful  melodies 
everyone  likes  to  hear  to  start  the  day. 
Then  too.  the  Old  Dutch  Girl  will  broad- 
cast current  news  events  of  particular 
interest  to  home-makers,  set  to  verse  in 
her  own  inimitable  way. 

This  newcomer  to  the  air  is  sponsored 
by  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  makers 
of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  and  comes  to 
listeners  from  CBS  studios  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  morning.  It 
is  predicted  this  entertainment  feature 
soon  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  early  morning  broadcasts  on 
the  air. 


Dr.  Ray  Haight,  violinist,  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Southern 
California  school  of  dentistry,  and  while 
his  practice  is  getting  established  he  leads 
the  ipstrumental  trio  three  or  four  times 
a  week  for  KMTR,  Hollywood. 


"Is  that  a  man  or  a  woman?"  is  the 
first  question  out  of  the  mouths  of  Radio 
fans  who  hear  Gretta  Taylor  sing.  Be- 
cause of  the  unusual  quality  of  her  voice 
many  mistake  her  for  a  man.  She  sings 
way  down  deep  in  the  lower  registers  that 
carry  so  well  over  the  ether,  and  her 
rolling  tones  have  won  her  many  Radio 
friends  during  her  two  years  on  the  air 
at  KMA,  Shenandoah,  la.  Not  only  does 
she  sing!  Yes  sir,  she  will  play  everything 
from  "Turkey  in  the 
Straw"  to  Rach- 
maninoff's Prelude 
(usually  without  the 
music) — on  the  or- 
gan! Her  versatil- 
ity doesn't  end  there 
— swimming,  golfing, 
dancing,  bridge  and 
tennis  occupy  her 
when  she  isn't  eat- 
ing hot  pop  corn  or 
salted  peanuts.  Five 
feet  six  inches  tall, 
weight   122,  and  a  corn  fed  complexion. 


George  Wright 
CNRO 


Gretta    Taylor 
KMA 


George  Wright,  former  broadcasting 
manager  of  CNRV,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has 
taken  a  flying  leap  and  landed  both  feet 
down  in  Ottawa  at  Station  CNRO.  Little 
things  like  being  transferred  clear  across 
a  continent  don't  phase  this  popular  an- 
nouncer, as  witness  the  equanimity  and 
modesty  with  which 
he  bears  his  title. 
Not  many  Canadians 
can  boast  the  dis- 
tinction of  having 
been  adopted  into 
the  Squamish  Indian 
Tribe  and  crowned 
Chief.  Mr.  Wright's 
tepee  sobriquet  is 
"Chief  Flying  Voice" 
— quite  appropriate ! 

Out  West  in  Van- 
couver, Walter  Pow- 
ell,  formerly   of    CNRA,   Moncton,   will 
fill  the  vacated  desk  of  Mr.  Wright. 


Big  Brother  Bob  Emery 
Returns  to  WEEI  in 
Boston 

After  an  absence  of  several  months  the 
Iodent  Big  Brother  Club  recently  returned 
to  the  air.  Bob  Emery,  known  to  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  in  New  England, 
is  busy  entertaining  his  young  friends 
again.  He's  another  "Jack-of-all-Radio 
trades",  for  besides  singing  original  songs 
and  telling  stories  in  thrilling  fashion,  he 
has  hit  upon  the  idea  of  dramatizing  one 
heroic  episode  on  each  program. 

Running  an  old-fashioned  spelling  bee 
is  another  of  Emery's  stunts,  and  he  often 
rings  in  instruction  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment on  his  programs,  when  he  calls  upon 
Dr.  Lunt  to  give  science  talks  and  light- 
house and  coast-guard  news. 


DOROTHEA  FREITAG,  pianist  and 
composer,  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant to  Joseph  Imbrogulio,  music  director 
of  Station  WCAO,  Baltimore.  She  will 
have  charge  of  WCAO's  music  library 
and  will  make  special  arrangements  for 
orchestras  playing  under  Mr.  Imbrogulio's 
baton. 

Although  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Miss  Freitag  has  shown  great  promise  as 
a  pianist  and  composer.  Three  years  ago 
she  won  first  prize  in  a  contest  in  which 
a  number  of  outstanding  pianists  partici- 
pated. Her  early  training  was  received 
at  the  Peabody  Institute,  of  Baltimore, 
where  she  held  a  scholarship. 

In  addition  to  her  work  "behind  the 
scenes"  of  Radio,  Miss  Freitag  will  be 
heard  in  a  series  of  piano  recitals  from 
WCAO,  playing  some  of  her  own  compo- 
sitions as  well  as  the  works  of  other 
composers. 
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Anne  B. 
Lazar 


A  RENT  we  all  poets,  more 
f\     or   less? 

/    %    Let's  be  frank  and  ad- 
mit   it.      Confession    is 
good  for  the  poetic  soul. 

There  may  be  exceptions. 
For  instance  the  miserable  low 
down  contemptible  burglars 
who  broke  into  my  apartment 
the  day  I  went  out  to  inter- 
view Nathalia  Crane — you  re- 
member, the  little  girl  who 
wrote  such  adorable  things 
about  her  affair  with  The  Jani- 
tor's Boy.  She  was  only  nine 
when  she  did  it.  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  all  about  that  inter- 
view, and  the  burglars,  but 
there  are  a  few  other  things  to 
be  said  first. 

My  contention  is  that  every- 
body has  a  little  of  the  poet's 
soul  within  his  being  and  burg- 
lars are  only  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  The  main 
thing  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
another  something  in  us  that 
is  always  shush-shushing  the 
poetic,  so  that  we  rather  hide 
the    fact   as   a    shameful    secret 

vice.    Not  me,  though 1  take 

my  stand  in  the  open.  I  like 
poetry,  and  I  write  poetry — 
anyway  it's  poetry  to  me,  edi- 
tors to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

That's  why  I  was  glad  that 
the  dear  little  Crane  girl  was  ushered 
up  to  the  Columbia  studios  to  speak 
on  the  Ida  Bailey  Allen  program. 
What  a  grand  excuse  to  converse  and 
commune  with  a  poetess  whose  works  are 
world  famous,  child  though  she  is.  Al- 
though it  might  be  just  as  thrilling  to 
sit  on  a  stump  beside  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller and  muse  on  the  symbolic  inspira- 
tion of  a  battle  scarred  golf  ball. 


Baclirach  Photo 


Th 


.HERE  are  so  many  ideas 
for  poetic  reverie  in  this — almost  anybody 
could  write  in  that  situation,  whether  you 
are  a  real  poet  or  not.  Just  imagine  this 
giant  and  the  ball : 


"We  Are  All 

POETS 

Interview  with  Nathalia  Crane 
And  Adventure  with  Burglar 
Bring  Rhyming  Reflections 


Oh  thou  rugged  little  pellet — 
What's  thy  story?     Come  and  tell  it. 
Eyes  that  sped  thee  o'er  the  course 
Have  shaken  empires  with  their  force; 
Hands  that  plopped  thee  to  a  hole 
Could  peel  a  million  from  a  roll  .  .  . 
And  the  pellet  answers  not  at  all, 
Because  it's  only  a  little  ball. 
Thus  one  could  go  on  and  on  with  greal 
thoughts  like  that.    But  everybody  seems 
to   be    afraid    the    meter   won't    be    just 
right,  or  that  some  long  haired  critic  will 
stick   up  his   nose   and   say   catty    things. 
So  we  suppress  the  urge  and  brand  our- 
selves in  our  own  hearts  as  cowards. 

I    doubt    not    that    Henry    Ford   drinks 
deeply  in  poetic  thought.     I  dare  say  he 


Nathalia  Crane,  fourteen- 
year-old    poet,    author    of 
The    Janitor's    Boy    and    a 
new     book,    Pocahontas. 


has  written  many  a  pretty  little 
sonnet  just  to  express  the  feel- 
ing of  exaltation  that  comes  to 
him  with  the  discovery  of  some 
precious  antique — perhaps  a 
musty  old  trunk  that  he  has 
been  told  once  belonged  to  Paul 
Revere.    And  as  doubts  assail — 

Oh  seamed  and  venerable  trunk 

Art  thou  real  (or  is  it  bunk) 

A  thousand  bucks  in  thee  I*ve 

sunk 

Tell    me    truly:    Genuine    or 

junk? 

No  matter  how  prosaic  the  in- 
dividual you  can  readily  see 
what  sublime  thoughts  can 
traverse  the  brain  with  poetic 
strain.  We  all  have  that  feel- 
ing only  some  of  us  lack  the 
knack  of  making  our  words 
Mow  as  they  go.  As  for  me  it 
seems  I  have  written  reams  and 
reams  and  put  them  on  a  shelf 
just  to  keep  for  myself. 


XHAT  brings  me  up  to 

the   day   I   was   to   go   and    see 

Nathalia    Crane — and    the    day 

the     burglars     came.       "Crooks 

don't     like     ether."     says     Mr. 

Whalen.     And   I  say   they  hate 

verse  worse.     All  of  this  poetry 

was   stacked   away   in    the 

board     when     they     came     and 

ransacked  'he  house.    They  took 

my  nice  new  winter  coat,   they  tumbi  il 

out   the  linen  and   the  silverware,  pulled 

up    the    rugs,    tipped    over    the    furniture. 

bioke  a  beautiful  art  lamp  and  did  about 

everything  but   disturb  my  carefully  pre- 

served    poetry.      A    million    dollars    could 

have   been   concealed   between   the  p 

and    they    never    would    have    found    it. 

They  shunned  that  shelf  in  my  cupboa  d 

as  though  it  had  been  charged  with  de 

poison  gas. 

Not  even  to  have  glanced  at  my  poetry 

adding  the  worst   possible  insult    to 

injury.      That    is    why    1    have    positive 

conviction    that    burglars    lack    even    the 

flimsiest   fragment  of  soul.     I  would  I 

(Continued  on  pagi    117) 
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1  he   Quaint  and  r ascinating  y4rt  of  JVLaking 


Rooked   /yugs 


Is  Cjfiashionable 
Once  zAgain 


Martha  Crane 


Colonial    living    room    using    maple    furniture    and    chintz. 


Courtesy  M ant] el  Bros.,  Chicago 


WHETHER  the  art  of 
hooking    rugs    came 
ashore  aboard  a  sail- 
ing ship  in  the  early 
days,  the  handiwork  of  some  sailor 
during  periods  when  trade  winds 
overtook  his  ship,  or  whether  the 

first  hooked  piece  came  from  the  agile  fingers  of  a  busy  colonial 
housewife,  it  matters  little  to  the  homemaker  today.  Unless  she 
is  a  collector  of  antique  hooked  rugs,  she  is  content  to  know 
that  hooking  is  absolutely  American  in  origin  and  execution,  and 
will  let  it  go  at  that.  She  is  placing  hooked  rugs  on  the  floors 
of  her  living  room,  dining  room,  bedrooms,  hallways,  and  yes, 
even  her  kitchen,  for  one  reason  .  .  .  they  give  her  home  a  bit 
of  that  indefinable  quality  called  charm. 

Nor  is  it  important  whether  the  room  is  modern  or  colonial, 
formal  or  informal  in  treatment.     Hooked  rugs  nowadays  have 

found  more  patterns  and 
color  than  the  proverbial 
Jacob's  coat,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  choosing  the 
right  rug  for  the  right 
room. 

Last  winter  a  brief  letter 
addressed  to  the  WLS  Ra- 
dio Bazaar  from  a  home- 
maker  listener  aroused  the 
interest  of  other  women 
eager  to  know  more  about 
hooked  rugs  and  their  mak- 
ing. Before  the  winter  was 
over,  10,000  homemakers 
had  written  for  instruction 
sheets  and  2,000  more  had 
contributed  long  letters  tell- 
ing of  their  own  patterns 
and  methods  of  rug  making. 
Each  day  brought  packages 
containing  small  rugs  and 
mats  sent  to  me  as  director 
of  the  Radio  Bazaar  in 
Martha  Crane  instructs  home-  appreciation    of    the   hooked 

makers   over   WLS,   Chicago.  rug   programs. 


Burlap  Bags  and  Old  Stockings 
Will  Make  Attractive  Floor  Cover- 
ings,   Says    Radio    Home    Adviser! 


Realizing  that  in  order  to  have 
an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  hooked  rugs  one  must  know 
something  of  their  origin  I  started 
the  series  with  the  story  of  an 
old  hooked  rug.  Some  say  the  first 
bit  of  hooking  was  an  outgrowth 
of  marlinespike  seamanship,  and  that  an  idle  sailor  on  the  deck 
of  a  becalmed  sailing  ship  was  responsible  for  originating  the 
method  of  "hooking"  small  bits  of  cloth  or  yarn  through  a  heavy 
background  material.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  oldest  hooked 
rugs  came  from  settlements  along  the  rough  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  housewives  in  these  settlements  found  the 
hooked  rug,  rude  as  it  then  was,  a  luxury  indeed.  Floor  cover- 
ings were  one  of  the  many  comforts  left  behind  when  families 
crossed  the  ocean  to  their  new  homes,  and  this  new  way  of 
making  colorful  rugs  from  scraps  was  a  wonderful  innovation. 
It  wasn't  long  before  hooked  rugs  were  in  every  household  in 
New  England.  Rich  and  poor  alike  attended  "hooking  frolics" 
in  the  fall  and  winter  evenings,  and  there  was  as  much  merri- 
ment around  the  rug  frames  as  around  the  quilting  frame  or  at 
the  husking  bee.  Money  and  materials  were  scarce,  and  scraps 
too  small  for  quilt  pieces  were  saved  for  rugs.  To  these  early 
homemakers,  the  bits  of  bright  cloth  were  so  many  splotches  of 
paint  on  a  pallet,  and  the  coarse  linen  in  its  rude  rug  frame  a 
canvas.  Pleasures  were  few,  and  minutes  spent  hooking  rugs 
often  meant  the  day's  recreation  for  busy  New  England  wives. 


c, 


(OLONIAL  homemakers  took  great  pride 
in  their  rugs,  and  a  spirited  competition  existed  among  the 
women.  There  were  no  patterns.  Instead,  with  a  bit  of  coarse 
linen  before  her  (linen  instead  of  burlap  was  used  then  for  back- 
ground material),  the  colonial  homemaker  picked  a  bit  of  char- 
coal from  the  fireplace  and  sketched  a  rude  pattern  of  her  own. 

Elizabeth  Waugh  and  Edith  Foley  in  their  book,  "Collecting 
Hooked  Rugs"  tell  an  interesting  story  of  a  hooked  rug  design. 
They  were  visiting  Dr.  Grenfell's  mission  in  Labrador,  where 
hooked  rug  making  goes  on  today  much  as  it  did  in  colonial 
times,  and  one  of  them  stopped  to  admire  a  rug  which  to  her 
resembled  a  jelly-fish  with  octopus-like  tentacles. 

She  was  collecting  rugs  in  Newfoundland  at  the  time,  and 
thinking  perhaps   she  had   discovered   a   rare   drawing  of  some 
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deep  sea  monster,  inquired,  "What  is  that 
design?'' 

"A  ram,"  was  the  reply.  (Ram,  in  the 
language  of  Newfoundland,  say  Misses 
Waugh  and    Foley,  means  "tom-cat.") 

"But,"  was  protested,  "how  did  you 
come  to  draw  a  cat  like  that?" 

"Oh.  us  first  catch  the  ram;  then  us 
held  him  down  on  the  mat  and  us  drawed 
around  him." 

Undoubtedly  many  of  our  early  hooked 
rugs  had  a  similar  beginning. 

Hooked  rug  making  was  and  always 
will  be  essentially  something  to  be  created 
by  the  housewife  in  her  home.  The  fact 
that  the  vogue  for  handmade  rugs  has 
undergone  a  marked  revival  within  the 
last  few  years  means  that  the  homemaker 
today  realizes  the  qualities  these  rugs 
have  for  making  homes  more  charming 
and  livable. 

The  rug  maker  today  hooks  her  rugs 
with  comparative  ease.  She  buys  a  pat- 
tern to  her  liking,  perhaps  choosing  it 
from  a  complete  collection  already  made 
up  for  her  inspection,  selects  the  colors 
after  examining  the  finished  rug  before 
her  and  comparing  it  with  her  color 
scheme,  and  then  takes  home  with  her  a 
hook  and  frame  ready  made. 


T, 


.HIS  hook  may  or  may 
not  be  similar  to  those  used  in  early 
days.  Perhaps  the  rug  maker  chooses  a 
sharply  pointed  instrument  with  a  short, 
plump  wooden  handle.  This  is  one  of 
the  simpler  hooks,  and  will  be  the  one 
chosen  if  the  maker  is  an  "old-timer"  at 
the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
hooked  rugs  have  staged  such  a  come- 
back, there  are  on  the  market  today- 
three  or  four  reliable  hookers  that  do  the 
job  by  themselves.  Easily  operated,  they 
space  and  measure  the  loops  accurately, 
and  are  chosen  invariably  by  women  at- 
tempting their  first  hooked  rug. 

For  the  actual  making  of  a  hooked  rug 
one  finds  many  materials.  Yarn,  of 
course,  is  ever  popular,  and  because  it  is 
warm  looking,  easy  to  handle  and  can  be 
purchased  everywhere,  the  majority  of 
rug  makers  choose  it.  Scraps  of  woolen 
cloth  are  always  good.  Old  bed  linen  if 
not  worn  too  thin  is  excellent,  and  many 
women  have  written  of  using  old  cretonne 
hangings.  One  WLS  Radio  Bazaar  listen- 
er who  lived  in  the  country  wrote  that 
she  had  all  her  friends  save  the  cotton 
work  socks  their  "men  folks"  discarded, 
for  she  found  that  after  thorough  launder- 
ing and  dyeing  and  cutting  they  made 
excellent  rug  "yarn".  A  letter  from  an- 
other listener  tells  of  using  ravelled  burlap 
sacks  dyed  bright  colors. 

Economical  homemakers  are  cheating 
the  rag  bag  of  its  silk  stockings  by  mak- 
ing them  into  hooked  rugs.  Slip  the  silk 
stocking  over  the  arm  after  first  cutting 
away  the  parts  of  the  foot  and  hem  that 
contain  cotton  threads,  and  cut  a  strip 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.     By  cutting  the  strip  spirally,  each 


stocking  yields  one  continuous  strip.  The 
tan,  brown  and  black  stockings  make 
excellent  background  materials,  and  the 
lighter  shades  can  be  dyed  the  desired 
colors  for  the  pattern  before  they  are  cut. 

While  many  rug  makers  use  old  burlap 
sacks,  cleaned  and  washed,  for  foundation 
material,  others  prefer  to  buy  burlap  by 
the  yard  at  their  local  store,  and  still 
others  select  stamped  patterns. 

In  this,  the  beginner  finds  the  ready 
stamped  pattern  has  its  advantages,  but 
for  the  experienced  rug  maker  who  draws 
her  own  designs  there  is  a  certain  satis- 
faction that  comes  with  the  originality 
and  charming  unevenness  of  a  handdrawn 
rug  design.  One  well-known  collector  of 
antique  hooked  rugs  maintains  that 
"hooked  rugs  are  pictures  just  as  truly 
as  if  they  had  been  painted  with  a  brush," 
and  perhaps  it  is  this  desire  to  create 
something  truly  one's  own  that  inspires 
women  to  draw  original  patterns  when 
they  attempt  this  fascinating  craft. 

Everyone  is  acquainted  with  hooked 
rugs  using  .  endless  variations  of  floral 
wreaths,  scrolls,  geometric  designs,  pic- 
torial drawings,  animal  sketches  and  ma- 
rine scenes.  Now,  with  the  vogue  for 
modern  furnishings,  comes  the  hooked 
rug  that  finds  itself  in  perfect  design  har- 
mony with  modernistic  interiors.  These 
designs  are  legion,  and  since  they  are 
geometric,  quite  simple. 

Equipment  for  making  a  hooked  rug 
is  more  or  less  standard,  for  one  needs  a 
frame,  a  hook,  burlap  with  the  pattern 
stamped  or  drawn  on  it,  and  material 
from  which  the  rug  is  to  be  made.  There 
are  four  or  five  different  types  of  frames, 
some  of  wood  and  others  of  metal,  but 
all  perform  the  same  work,  and  once  the 
burlap  background  is  fastened  and  tight- 
ened in  the  frame,  the  actual  work  of 
hooking  begins. 

Let  the  frame  be  placed  at  a  con- 
venient height  in  front  of  you  and  begin 
hooking  at  the  lower  right   hand   corner, 


holding  the  hook  in  the  right  fr  nd  above 
the  burlap,  and  the  strip  of  m  i  erial  in 
the  left  hand  beneath  the  burlap  directly 
under  the  point  of  the  hook.  (Use  a 
wooden  handled.,  steel  pointed  hook,  i  Put 
the  hook  through  the  burlap  so  that  it 
catches  the  material  held  in  the  left  hand. 
and  pull  it  through  in  a  loop  the  desired 
size,  the  thickness  of  the  rug  deteminin'c 
the  length  of  the  loop.  Having  formed 
I  he  first  loop,  insert  the  hook  again  - 
lo  the  first,  and  pull  through  a  secord 
loop  the  same  size  and  height  as  the  first 
loop.  These  loops  will  stay  in  place  ar.d 
will  hold  each  other  firmly  upright. 
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'ORDER,  background  and 
other  spaces  where  plain  color  is  used 
should  be  worked  in  rows  from  right  lo 
left,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  loops 
uniform  in  size  and  spacing.  If  thi 
sign  in  the  rug  is  prominent,  hook  this 
first  and  fill  background  spaces  last. 

After  the  rug  is  finished  and  taken  frcm 
the  frame,  cut  off  the  extra  burlap  around 
the  edges,  allowing  a  border  of  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  inches.  Turn 
this  under  on  the  wrong  side,  whip  it 
down  securely,  and  the  rug  is  ready  for 
the  floor.  Except  for  very  old  rugs  which 
are  showing  signs  of  wear,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  line  hooked  rugs. 

Some  makers  prefer  to  clip  or  shear 
their  rugs,  and  if  this  finish  is  desired 
the  loops  should  be  pulled  through  a  little 
higher  in  the  making,  and  the  tops  chipped 
with  shears  as  the  hooking  progn-  -  - 
Some  women  complete  the  entire  rug  and 
send  it  away  to  have  it  sheared,  a  pro- 
cess which  proves  to  be  quite  expensive 
when  the  maker  finds  how  much  of  the 
valuable  material  has  been  sheared  away. 
Clipping  as  the  hooking  goes  along  is 
much   more  satisfactory  and   economical. 

Hooking  rugs  is  becoming  a  popular 
home  occupation,  requiring  only  spare  mo- 
ments   and    some    inexpensive    materials. 


CtmrUiy  Tkr  Ctnlfrw  O:       /■'.— r      ■ 

Beautiful  antique  scroll  pattern-rug  which  serves  as  model  for  present-day   mai. 
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Jfeipfui  Hints  /C'hristmas 

for    17 


"Carrots,  Radishes  and  Green  Peppers 
Peep  Through  Christmas  Wreaths, "  says 
Joan  Barrett  of  Radio  Home-Makers  Club 


FOR  years  Christmas  has  caught  me 
unawares;  set  me  into  a  flurry  of 
last  minute  shopping;  and  a  rush 
of  preparing  the  house  for  Christ- 
mas guests.  But  this  year  (is  it  perhaps, 
a  sign  that  I  am  growing  older?)  I  am 
being  forehanded.  I've  been  collecting 
thoughts  for  Christmas  gifts  for  months. 
I  even  have  my  dinner  menu  planned. 
In  fact,  as  I  thought  it  over  the  other  day, 
I  discovered  that  all  I  lacked  were  some 
novel  ideas  for  decorating  the  house  to 
make  it  a  true  holiday  haven  for  my  niece 
and  nephews — who  in  spite  of  their  veneer 
of  sophistication  continue  to  wax  senti- 
mental over  an  old-fashioned  Christmas. 
But  red  tissue  bells  and  red  and  green 
paper  chains  suspended  from  doorways  no 
longer  hold  the  appeal  they  once  had  for 
the  youngsters.  They  are  too  old  to  en- 
joy the  miniature  figures  of  Santa  Claus 
and  his  reindeer  which  once  sent  them  into 
ecstasies.  "What",  I  wondered  "can  I  do 
to  make  this  house  fairly  radiate  Christ- 
mas the  minute  those  children  enter  the 
door?"  And  then  I  decided  to  take  my 
problem  to  Joan  Barrett,  Interior  Decor- 
ator of  the  National  Radio  Home-Makers 
Club.  "She  is  probably  swamped  with 
letters  on  this  very  subject,"  I  reasoned. 
"I'll  just  sit  outside  the  door  and  listen  in 
while  she  answers  them." 

I  found  Miss  Barrett  atop  a  tall  step 
ladder  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  National 
•  Radio  Home-Makers  Club  headquarters. 
She  had  a  mouth  full  of  carpet  tacks  and 
a  handful  of  hammer.  A  chain  of  laurel 
leaves  was  hung  about  her  neck. 

"I'm  just  trying  out  an  effect,"  she 
mumbled,  in  answer  to  my  enquiring  look. 
Then,  while  I  watched,  she  skillfully 
tacked  the  laurel  in  place  along  the  pic- 
ture moulding,  robbing  the  high  ceilinged 
room  of  its  air  of  formal  dignity  and  giv- 
ing it  an  immediate  effect  of  "homey- 
ness"  and  cheer. 

Miss  Barrett  hopped  off  the  ladder  and 
joined  me  on  the  floor.  "It  does  look  nice, 
doesn't  it?"  she  admitted.  "It's  an  ex- 
cellent stunt  for  women  who  have  great, 
formal,  living  rooms  and  want   to  make 
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them  look  Christmas-like  without  resort- 
ing to  the  more  obvious  sort  of  decora- 
tions. If  this  were  in  a  home,  I  would 
suggest  draping  another  little  chain  of 
laurel  above  the  over-mantel  pictures,  un- 
less that  were  too  close  to  the  moulding. 
In  that  case  it  might  be  placed  in  the 
panel  between  the  mantel  shelf  and  the 
fire  opening — not  too  bunchy  a  cluster, 
you  understand,  but  a  symmetrical  gar- 
land, or  festoon,  harmonizing  with  the 
architectural    lines    of    the    mantel    and 


carrying  out  the  dignified  character  of  the 
room.  Several  brilliant  tangerines  half 
concealed  in  the  foliage  would  give  a  dash 
of  color,  and  two  little  spiky  cedar  trees 
in  orange  pots  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place would  complete  the  picture." 


I 


A    spruce    sprig    tied    with    a    red    bow    will    make    your 
entrance  hall   breathe  Christmas   spirit. 


HAD  a  clear  mental  vision 
of  my  own  living  room  dressed  up  in  this 
way.  How  stunning  the  green  leaves  would 
look  against  the  chaste  white  of  my  Co- 
lonial woodwork;  how  striking  the  effect 
of  the  orange  tangerines  with  the  creamy 
yellow  of  my  walls!  "That's  just  the 
idea  I've  been  looking  for,"  I  told  Miss 
Barrett.      "My   niece   and   nephews   will 

love  it  too. 
I  have  half  a 
mind  to  wait 
until-  they  get 
here  so  they 
can  have  the 
fun  of  helping 
me.  But  where 
can  I  get  the 
laurel?" 

"Oh  you 
can  buy  that 
of  any  florist," 
Miss  Barrett 
replied.  "It's 
rather  expen- 
sive in  some 
parts  of  the 
country 
though,  be- 
cause of  state 
laws  which 
prohibit  gath- 
ering it.  If  I 
were  you  I'd 
decorate  the 
house  with 
cedar  branches' 
instead.  Go 
out  into  the 
woods  your- 
self to  get 
them  and  find 
yourself  a 
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Christmas   tree  while   you   are   outdoors. 

"We  do  that  every  year  at  our  house," 
Miss  Barrett  continued.  "The  Sunday  be- 
fore Christmas  we  bundle  into  old  clothes, 
heavy  stockings,  and  fiat  heeled  shoes; 
then  we  get  a  couple  of  axes  and  all  four 
of  us,  the  family  dog,  and  often  two  or 
three  guests  from  the  city,  pile  into  our 
old  car.  Sometimes  we  have  to  travel 
miles  before  we  find  a  cedar  woods  that 
has  no  'No  Trespassing'  signs.  Once  when 
we  thought  we  had  found  one  we  were 
embarrassed  to  discover  ourselves  in  the 
back  part  of  a  cemetery. 

"Of  course,  there  is  always  a  great  deal 
of  argument  about  the  choice  of  a  tree. 
Each  member  of  the  family  favors  a  dif- 
ferent one.  And  somehow,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  gauge  the  size  of  a  tree  ac- 
curately. In  a  field  or  forest,  with  noth- 
ing but  larger  pines  to  judge  them  by,  it 
may  look  small.  But  several  times  we 
have  been  amazed  to  find  that  our  final 
choice  wouldn't  go  through  the  front  door, 
much  less  stand  erect  in  the  low  ceilinged 
living  room." 

"I'll  watch  out  for  that,"  I  promised. 
"But  do  give  me  some  tips  about  selecting 
a  good  tree." 

"Well,  the  main  thing,"  Miss  Barrett 
told  me,  "is  to  choose  a  symmetrical  one 
with  a  broad  base  and  gently  sloping  sides. 
You  can  chop  it  a  foot  from  the  ground 
if  need  be  so  that  the  bottom  branches  will 
sweep  the  floor.  You  can  even,  if  you  wish, 
perform  a  little  tree  surgery  and  tie  addi- 
tional branches  on  to  cover  bald  spots. 
Be  sure  to  cut  some  extra  branches  for 
making  wreaths  for  your  doors  and  win- 
dows. I  imagine  that  the  youngsters  will 
enjoy  this  almost  as  much  as  chopping 
the  tree." 

"Give  me  instructions,"  I  said.  "I'm 
afraid  I'll  bungle  the  job  if  you  don't." 


Yo 


.OU  couldn't  possibly," 
Miss  Barrett  replied.  "Why  in  our  neigh- 
borhood I  know  lots  of  eight  and  ten  year 
old  children  who  earn  their  Christmas 
money  by  making  wreaths.  All  you  need 
is  a  stiff  piece  of  wire  bent  in  the  size 
circle  you  wish,  some  string,  and  the 
branches  of  greenery.  There  are  other 
plants  besides  laurel  and  cedar  that  serve 
equally  well  in  this  capacity:  winter  berry, 
juniper  berry,  hemlock,  Southern  pine,  or 
even  smilax.  Simply  twine  the  branches 
about  the  wire  and  tie  them  in  place.  A 
bow  of  bright  red  ribbon  or  a  cluster  of 
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holly,  mistletoe,  pine  cones, 
or  fruit  at  the  top  will  finish 
it.  Or  why  don't  you  com- 
bine the  evergreen  with 
vegetables?" 

"Yes,"  I  couldn't  resist 
saying,  "I  imagine  that  a 
bunch  of  spinach  or  mashed 
potatoes  would  be  very  ef- 
fective— but  I'm  afraid  that 
would  be  just  a  little  too 
modern  for  my  taste." 

J-HAT'S  just 
where  you  are  wrong,"  Miss 
Barrett  retorted.  "The  old 
Italian  masters  realized  the 
decorative  value  of  vege- 
tables hundreds  of  years 
ago.  Don't  you  remember 
seeing  old  paintings  and 
antique  china  showing  bright 
splashes  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables woven  into  the  dull 
background  of  a  wreath  of 
leaves?" 

I  surrendered.    "All  right 
I'll  do  it,"  I  told  her.    "I'm 
willing     to     rely     on     your 
taste,   and   at   least   my  wreaths   will  be 
different  from  any  others  on  the  block." 

"I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  go  in  for 
vegetables  too  strongly,"  Miss  Barrett 
laughed.  "You're  apt  to  awake  to  find 
rabbits  nibbling  at  your  doors.  Besides, 
too  much  of  anything  unusual  robs  it  of 
its  individuality.  I  think  you'd  better 
make  your  window  decorations  of  plain 
spruce  and  reserve  the  more  ornamental 
wreath  for  your  big  front  door.  Make 
it  of  spruce  branches  twined  together  to 
form  a  band  about  four  or  five  inches 
wide.  As  you  fasten  them  to  the  wire 
insert  small  red  and  green  peppers,  light 
hued  cucumbers,  and  parsnips  or  carrots 
in  the  deep  foliage.  It  will  be  colorful 
and  decorative  as  well,  and  you  will  have 
the  local  newspapers  clamoring  for  pho- 
tographs." 

"What  else  can  I  do  to  the  outside  of 
the  house?"  I  queried,  intrigued  with  the 
idea. 

"Well,  if  you  have  a  Christmas  tree 
growing  in  your  front  yard,  you  might 
fix  it  up  with  lights.  We  haven't  a  more 
picturesque  custom  in  this  country.  And, 
by  the  way,  while  you're  thinking  of  out- 
door Christmas  trees  you  might  do  as 
my  mother  always  does,  and  provide  one 


ties    laurel    leaves    to    wire    as    a    foundation 
her   amusing   "vegetable"   wreaths. 


for  the  birds.  Just  tie  pieces  of  suet,  ber- 
ries and  the  like  to  the  branches  of  a 
dead  tree  and  watch  the  sparrows  and 
chicadees  come." 

"That's  a  splendid  idea.     What  next'" 

"Two  little  cedars  in  red  or  orange  pots 
at  the  front  door  would  be  excellent. 
Later  you  can  transplant  them  to  your 
lawn.  Oh  yes,  and  then  we  must  plan 
your  indoor  Christmas  tree.  Have  you 
any  notion  about   decorating  that?" 

"Not  a  one.  although  I  do  know  that 
most  of  the  ornaments  we've  had  for 
twenty  years  were  broken  when  the  tree 
fell  over  last  Christmas.  I'm  afraid  that 
means  laying  in  a  new  supply." 

"Don't  do  it,"  Miss  Barrett  urged 
"The  old  time  trees  are  lots  of  fun  for 
children,  and  many  people  save  their  glass 
baubles  and  trinkets  from  year  to  year 
for  sentiment's  sake.  But  the  new  trend 
is  to  dispense  with  them  in  favor  of  an 
all  white  or  silver  tree — and  really  that's 
not  a  new  idea  either.  The  Germans  have 
been  doing  it  for  generations.  My  idea 
for  you  would  be  to  drape  the  tree  with 
quantities  of  silver  moss,  and  silver  foil 
Bowers  or  stars.  Use  orange  electric  bulbs 
to  carry  out  the  tangerine  idea  anil  place 
a  silver  foil  reflector  in  back  of  each  one. 
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And  then  for  a  finishing  touch  get  some 
silver  colored  gas  filled  balloons  to  tie  to 
the  branches;  you'll  be  amazed  to  see  how 
beautiful  they  look  floating  from  the  tree. 

"And  then,"  she  continued,  "if  you 
want  to  avoid  having  the  tree  fall  over 
this  year,  screw  its  container  to  the  floor 
with  tiny  angle  irons.  The  marks  won't 
show  afterwards  when  they're  covered  by 
a  rug,  and  you  can  use  the  same  holes 
next  year." 

"But  what  shall  I  stand  the  tree  in"? 
I  demanded. 

"Get  those  nephews  of  yours  to  make 
you  a  low,  wooden  box,  lined  with  oil- 
cloth, and  with  a  hole  big  enough  for  the 
tree  trunk  bored  through  the  center  of  the 
detachable  cover.  Then  put  the  trunk 
through  the  hole,  nail  a  flat  board  to  its 
base  and  insert  the  tree,  board  and  all, 
into  the  box.  Fill  the  box  with  wet  saw- 
dust and  adjust  the  covers.  Then  screw 
the  box  to  the  floor.  It  sounds  a  little 
complicated,  but  if  you  save  the  box 
from  year  to  year  you'll  find  the  effort 
well  worth  the  satisfaction  it  gives  you. 
The  wet  sawdust  will  keep  the  tree  fresh 
and  prevent  the  needles  from  falling. 
(You  can  pour  a  little  more  water  in  once 
in  a  while  to  keep  it  damp.)  And  the  box 
painted  orange,  or  green  will  provide  the 
nicest  looking  sort  of  base  imaginable." 

"Well,  then  that's  settled,"  I  told  her, 
"but  while  you've  been  talking  I've 
thought  up  another  problem.  The  young- 
sters love  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  put- 
ting lighted  candles  in  the  window  on 
Christmas  eve.  I  like  it  too,  but  my  hus- 
band thinks  that  it  is  too  much  of  a 
fire  hazard  even  if  we  stay  right  in  the 
house.  Yet  I  dislike  those  artificial  look- 
ing electric  candles — they  seem  to  take 
away  all  the  spirit  of  the  thing." 

Miss  Barrett  agreed  with  me.  "But," 
she  said,  "I  agree  with  your  husband  too. 
It  isn't  right  to  chance  a  fire,  when  there 
is  a  simple  remedy.  Get  some  vigil 
candles — the  sort  made  for  altar  use  in 
religious  ceremonies.  They  are  squatty 
and  round.  Each  one  fits  in  a  ruby  col- 
ored glass  container  a  little  taller  than 
the  candle.  When  lighted  they  send  off 
a  flickering  ruddy  glow,  with  practically 
no  danger  of  fire." 
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.HAT'S  splendid,"  I  said, 
as  I  checked  off  my  list.  "Let's  see,  we 
have  the  garden,  the  front  door,  the  living 
room,  and  fireplace  accounted  for.  How 
about  decorations  for  other  rooms?" 

"By  all  means  have  them,"  Miss  Bar- 
rett replied.  "There's  no  reason  why 
your  Christmas  spirit  should  stop  with 
the  living  room.  You  can  place  wreaths 
in  all  the  windows'  for  one  thing.  Or, 
since  you  plan  wreaths  for  the  downstairs, 
you  might  use  simply  a  single  spray  of 
holly,  mistletoe,  or  long  needled  pine  in 
the  second  story  windows.  And  there 
should  be  a  sprig  of  mistletoe  hanging 
from  the  hall  doorway  or  lamp  where 
everyone  must  walk  under  it,  and  oh  yes, 
some   sort   of   decoration   for   that  beau- 
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For  the  Family 

Dinner 

Stuffed    Endive 

Cranberry   Jelly  Celery  Olives 

Spinach  Soup  with  Cheese  Crackers 

Roast  Fresh  Ham        Braised  Chestnut  Sauce 

French  Fried  Cauliflower         Potato  Puff 

Lettuce  Salad  with  Cherry  Dressing 

Steamed  Fig   Pudding,   Foamy  Lemon  Sauce 

Coffee 

Braised  Chestnut  Sauce 
Melt  two  tablespoons  butter  ;  and  when  it 
is  beginning  to  brown,  stir  in  two  table- 
spoons flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  pepper  and  a  few  grains  mace. 
Cook  until  a  pale  brown  in  color,  stirring 
frequently.  Add  one  tablespoon  minced  car- 
rot, one  teaspoon  minced  onion,  and  one 
sprig  minced  parsley ;  then  add  one  and 
one-half  cups  soup  stock,  stirring  constantly. 
When  thickened,  add  one  cup  cooked, 
chopped  chestnuts.  Let  simmer  two  or  three 
minutes  ;  and  serve. 

Steamed  Fig  Pudding 
Combine  two  cups  entire-wheat  bread 
crumbs  with  one  cup  milk  ;  and  scald  them. 
Add  four  egg  yolks,  well  beaten,  and  mixed 
with  two-thirds  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon,  grated  rind  of  half  an  orange,  and 
three  tablespoons  melted  vegetable  fat.  Sift 
together  one-half  cup  entire-wheat  flour  and 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Add  one-half 
cup  chopped  walnut  meats  and  one  cup 
chopped  figs ;  and  combine  with  the  first 
mixture.  Fold  in  four  egg  whites,  beaten 
stiff.  Turn  into  oiled  custard  cups ;  set  in 
a  steamer  top ;  cover  with  paraffin  paper ; 
and  steam  an  hour  and  a  half.  Serve  with 
sweetened  whipped  cream  and  preserved  figs. 


Company — Formal 

Dinner 

Oyster  Canapes 

Radishes        Olives        Cranberry  Jelly 

Asparagus  Consomme 

Roast  Turkey   with   Gravy 

Mashed    Potatoes  Braised    Parsnips 

Tomato  Creole   Aspic  with   Lettuce 

Frozen  Apricot  Cream  Lady  Fingers 

Coffee 

Oyster  Canapes 
Toast  six  good-sized  rounds  of  bread  in 
the  oven  until  crisp ;  and  spread  with  a 
mixture  of  two  tablespoons  butter,  one  table- 
spoon minced  celery  and  one  tablespoon 
minced  green  pepper.  Have  ready  six  good- 
sized  oysters,  which  should  be  rolled  in  fine 
bread  crumbs  and  sauted  in  enough  butter 
to  keep  them  from  sticking.  Place  an  oyster 
in  the  center  of  each  canape ;  decorate  the 
edges  with  strips  of  pimento ;  and  serve  hot. 

Tomato  Creole  Aspic 
Combine  three  and  one-half  cups  stewed, 
sieved  tomato,  two  tablespoons  minced  car- 
rot, two  tablespoons  minced  onion,  one 
tablespoon  minced  celery  tops,  two  cloves, 
one-half  teaspoon  pickle  spice,  two  table- 
spoons lemon  juice,  one-half  teaspoon  salt 
and  two  teaspoons  sugar ;  and  simmer  for 
ten  minutes.  Add  one  and  one-half  table- 
spoons gelatin,  which  should  be  softened  'in 
an  extra  half  cup  of  cold  water.  Strain 
through  a  cloth ;  and  let  stand  until  it  is 
the  consistency  of  an  egg  white.  Then  add 
one-half  cup  finely  minced  green  pepper,  one 
minced  pimento,  one  tablespoon  minced 
chives,  and  one  tablespoon  minced  olives. 
Mould  individually ;  and  serve  in  nests  of 
lettuce  with  a  garnish  of  celery  curls  and 
stars  of  mayonnaise. 

Frozen  Apricot  Cream 
Combine  one  quart  sieved  canned  apricots, 
one  cup  sugar,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt,  and 
one  cup  heavy  cream ;  and  freeze  in  three 
parts  of  crushed  ice  to  one  part  of  salt.  To 
freeze  in  a  mechanical  refrigerator,  whip  the 
cream ;  and  add  to  the  sieved  apricots  a 
tablespoon  of  gelatin  softened  in  water  to 
cover  and  dissolved  over  steam.  Combine 
the  ingredients  ;  transfer  to  the  freezing  tray 
of  the  refrigerator  ;  and  freeze  from  three  to 
five  hours,  according  to  the  temperature  ;  stir 
the    mixture    every    nour. 


tiful  winding  staircase  of  yours.  You 
might  twine  the  bannister  with  a  chain 
of  cedar,  if  you  have  enough.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  leave  the  railing  bare  and  con- 
centrate on  that  wall  niche  at  the  stair 
landing.  I  think  that  a  straight  standing 
spray  of  fluffy  long  needled  pine  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high  would  be  stunning. 
You  can  place  it  in  an  orange  painted 
flower  pot,  or  in  a  pottery  jug. 

"I  think  that  you  will  find  this  idea 
of  pine  branches  in  pots  excellent  for  the 
other  rooms  in  the  house  too.  Four  short 
sprays  in  miniature  pots  standing  in  a 
prim  row  on  the  bedroom  mantel  would 
be  very  decorative.  One  on  either  side 
of  the  built-in  dressing  table  in  the  guest 
room,  and  another  in  the  corner  of  the 
hallway  will  give  the  house  an  air  of 
gaiety  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost 
and  effort  involved. 
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CHILDREN'S  toys  make 
a  naive  decoration  for  a  mantel,  broad 
window  seat,  or  table  top.  Avoid  using 
the  more  or  less  banal  Saint  Nicks  since 
there  are  no  little  children  in  the  family. 
Modern  kindergarten  toys  are  much  more 
picturesque.  You  could  make  a  darling 
little  set-up  with  Noah's  ark  figures,  a 
parade  of  wooden  soldiers,  or  with  odd 
modernistic  animals,  little  houses  and  the 
like.  A  miniature  Christmas  tree  with  a 
circle  of  doll  children  dancing  around  it 
would  be  equally  amusing.  And  if  you 
object  to  using  toys  merely  for  decora- 
tive purposes  you  can  let  all  the  young- 
sters who  called  between  Christmas  and 
New  Years  select  one  to  keep.  My 
mother  has  been  following  this  custom  for 
years,  and  consequently  is  adored  by  half 
the  six-year-olds  in  town." 

"There  is  one  topic  you  haven't  even 
touched  yet,  Miss  Barrett,"  I  remarked. 
"That  is  a  suitable  dining  table  decora- 
tion for  Christmas  day." 

"There  should  be  lots  of  candles,  of 
course.  And  if  the  table  is  to  be  formal 
you  might  use  a  single,  great  poinsetta;  or 
one  of  those  rare  Christmas  roses,  that  are 
not  roses  at  all,  but  relatives  of  the 
marsh-marigold  family.  Christmas  cacti 
are  effective  for  a  modern  setting.  A 
loose  bunch  of  mountain  huckleberry;  ce- 
dar, combined  with  straw  flowers;  spruce, 
with  the  cones  still  adhering;  bunches  of 
laurel;  eucalyptus;  or  fluffy,  long  needled 
pine,  are  equally  effective.  Really  there 
are  so  many  beautiful  combinations  to 
be  evolved,  I  can't  think  of  them  all 
now." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "in  an  hour  you've  man- 
aged to  think  up  more  novel  and  beauti- 
ful ideas  for  decorating  my  house  than 
I've  been  able  to  evolve  in  two  weeks.  If 
I  get  into  any  more  decorating  difficul- 
ties, may  I  call  again  for  help?" 

"By  all  means,"  Miss  Barrett  said,  "but 
we've  been  so  interested  in  this  discus- 
sion that  we  have  talked  right  past  clos- 
ing time.  It's  been  two  hours  instead  of 
one  and  I'm  going  to  have  to  do  some 
tall  scrambling  to  get  that  five-ten  train." 
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^Stretching  for  Jj  e  a  u  t  y 

By  Frances  Ingram 


Keeping    Your    Body 

Alive  Brings  Beauty 

To  Your  Skin 


THE  OTHER  day  I  received  a  let- 
ter which  contained  this  para- 
graph: "All  my  life  I  have  been 
stretching  for  beauty.  I  haven't 
given  up  hope  yet,  Miss  Ingram,  and  I 
do  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  I  can 
make  my  stretching  for  beauty  more 
profitable.  I'm  afraid  my  stretching  isn't 
intelligent.  Won't  you  tell  me  how  to 
stretch  for  beauty  and  get  it?" 

Now,  of  course,  what  this  woman  meant 
was  that  she  was  reaching  out  for  some- 
thing which  she  felt  was  just  beyond  her 
reach.  When  she  spoke  of  stretching  for 
beauty,  unfortunately  she  was  speaking 
figuratively.  If  this  woman  actually  had 
been  stretching  for  beauty,  she  would 
have  found  that  beauty  was  not  beyond 
her  reach.  Women  who  stretch  for  beau- 
ty— literally  stretch — find  that  beauty  is 
not  elusive,  for  stretching  for  only  a  few 
minutes  a  day  does  keep  old  age  away. 
It  keeps  the  doctor  away,  too.  It's  much 
better  than  the  proverbial  apple.  Stretch- 
ing also  keeps  the  "blues"  away — over- 
weight "blues"  and  underweight  "blues" — 
in  fact,  all  kinds  of  "blues." 


OTRETCHING  to  keep 
young,  beautiful  and  happy  is  not  a  new 
invention.  It  is  not  a  fad.  Stretching  is 
Nature's  way  of  keeping  fit.  Stretching  is 
the  secret  of  keeping  youth  and  of  re- 
newing youth.  Have  you  ever  watched  a 
caged  tiger  in  the  zoo?  That  tiger  may 
have  been  penned  up  in  that  8x10  cage 
for  ten  years  yet  he  retains  his  natural 
slimness,  sleekness  and  agility.  His 
keeper  will  tell  you  that  the  only  kind  of 
exercise  that  tiger  gets  other  than  his 
limited  walks  is  the  stretch.  His  tamer 
relative,  the  cat,  keeps  her  figure  and 
youth  in  the  same  way.     Have  you  ever 


Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photos 
A  stretch  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away. 

really  watched  a  cat  for  any  length  of 
time?  Some  time  count,  if  you  can,  the 
number  of  stretches  a  cat  takes  in  one 
day.  Or  watch  a  baby.  You  will  find 
that  young  humans  stretch  themselves 
asleep  and  stretch  themselves  awake.  It's 
their  daily  dozen. 

Do  the  words  "daily  dozen"  sound  dis- 
mal and  military  to  you?  Perhaps  they 
do.  Personally,  rising  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  and  swinging  Indian  clubs  has  never 
appealed  to  me,  either.  Of  course,  this 
type  of  exercise  does  do  some  good 
things.  It  sends  the  blood  racing  all  over 
the  body,  bringing  your  color  up  and 
quickening  the  tempo  of  your  system, 
but  the  trouble  lies  in  the  after-effects. 
In  this  type  of  exercise  people  have  a 
tendency  to  spend  twice  as  much  energy 
as  is  necessary.  This  is  tiring  and  makes 
for  awkwardness.  You  see,  awkwardness 
is  due  to  the  liberation  of  more  energy 
than  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  re- 
quired action.     Remember  when  you  ex- 


Do  Acrobatics?  No... 

But  Strive  To  Become 

Lithe  And  Supple 


ercise  that  the  idea  is  not  to  become  an 
acrobat,  but  to  become  live  and  supple. 
If  you're  one  of  the  people  who  shy  away 
from  the  old  type  military  exercise,  I 
wish  you  would  try,  instead,  natural  ex- 
ercise— stretching. 


JTERHAPS  you  are  one  of 
the  people  who  think  they  are  getting 
through  fife  adequately  without  doing  any 
exercising.  If  the  truth  were  known  most 
of  us  shy  away  from  exercise  and  most 
of  us  never  get  beyond  good  intentions. 
For  instance,  there's  the  housewife.  When 
I  write  to  a  housewife  and  suggest  ex- 
ercise as  part  of  the  solution  to  her  com- 
plexion difficulties,  she  is  pretty  apt  to 
write  back  to  me  and  say,  "I  get  plenty 
of  exercise  just  doing  my  housework. 
Why,  I'm  on  my  feet  twelve  hours  a 
day."  I  don't  doubt  that  she  thinks  that 
is  exercise.  But,  unfortunately,  it  isn't. 
There  are  certain  parts  of  her  body  that 
aren't  getting  any  exercise  at  all. 

When  I  advocate  exercise  for  the  busi- 
ness girl,  she  writes  back  to  me  and  says, 
"I  suppose  I  should  exercise,  but  I  haven't 
time  in  the  mornings  and  I'm  too  tired 
at  night."  Now  health  and  an  attractive 
appearance  are  an  asset  in  the  business 
world.  And  to  keep  healthy  and  attrac- 
tive, good  circulation  is  vital.  The  blood 
must  be  kept  flowing  to  insure  the  carry- 
ing off  of  wastes  which  would  otherwise 
appear  as  blemishes  on  the  skin.  The  re- 
building of  depleted  structures  will  not 
go  on  normally  either,  unless  the  blood  is 
kept  flowing  and  Bowing  properly. 

For  both  the  housewife  and  the  busi- 
ness girl — and  the  business  man,  too! — 
there  is  no  better  exercise  in  the  world 
than  plain,  old-fashioned  stretching.  Any- 
(C  out  stated  on  page  120) 
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Courtesy  Best 
Perfect   for  school.      A   raccoon-collared 
tweed  suit  with  seven-eighths  coat. 


By 
Jeanne    duBois 


THE  telephone  rang  at  my  elbow. 
"This  is  National  Broadcasting 
Company.     Miss  Helen   Worden, 
one   of   our   fashion   experts,    can 
see  you  at   11:00  a.m.   tomorrow  morn- 
ing  at    our   offices.      Will    that    be   con- 
venient?" 

It  was  .  .  .  so  10:58  found  me  on  the 
elevator  bound  for  the  upper  regions  of 
the  NBC  Fifth  Avenue  building.  Just 
as  the  car  door  was  about  to  close,  a 
slim  figure  dashed  by  the  starter,  and 
joined  us,  slightly  out  of  breath.  The 
young  lady  was  so  tiny  that  I  could  see 
right  over  her  head,  though  I'm  not  so 
very  tall  myself. 


h  a  s  h  i  o  n  s 

f  O  1 

"  Sub -debs" 

An  Interview  with  an  NBC  Fashion  Expert  .  .  . 

Helen     Worden 


Wr. 


ITH  the  general  exodus 
at  the  NBC  offices,  we  both  alighted,  my 
petite  friend  scurrying  past  the  reception 
clerk  with  an  air  of  being  at  home,  in  con- 


trast to  my  stop  for  directions. 
"Will  you  wait  just  a  moment?" 
said  the  hostess.  I  sat  down  and 
visualized  Miss  Helen  Worden. 
As  Fashion  and  Society  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  World, 
she  must  be  quite  an  impressive 
figure.  Probably  one  of  those 
tall,  slinky  women  with  perfect 
poise  and  a  calm,  even  voice. 

"This  way,"  said  the  page  .  .  . 
and  opened  a  door  to  reveal  to 
me  my  little  friend  of  the  ele- 
vator! 

"Yes,  I'm  Helen  Worden,  and 
I  like  giving  interviews  .  .   .  but 
I'm  all  out  of  breath  from  racing  to  get 
here  in  time.     Won't  you  talk  first?" 

Relieved  to  find  the  Fashion  Expert 
not  at  all  overpowering,  I  found  it  easy 
to  explain  my  mission.  With  all  the  in- 
terest displayed  in  fashion  articles  for 
women,  one  seldom  finds  the  needs  of 
the  young  girl  of  the  jeune  fille  age 
.  .  .  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  almost  eight- 
een .  .  .  even  mentioned.  But  she  is  very 
much  interested  in  her  appearance! 

Miss  Worden  agreed  with  me.  "I  call 
girls  of  that  age  sub-debs,  and  although 
that's  a  well-worn  name  for  them,  there 
is  really  no  other  I  can  find.  They  are 
usually  still  at  school,  so  most  of  their 
clothes,  at  Mother's  insistence,  must  be 
practical.  And  how  they  hate  that  word! 
"But  there's  no  earthly  reason  for  prac- 
tical things  being  dull  and  unattractive. 
Young  girls  can  wear  the  new  'bright 
dark'  colors  with  much  more  verve  than 


an  older  woman.  Take  the  new  green, 
which  is  dark,  yet  has  such  a  bright 
woodsy  tinge.  A  thin  tweed  dress,  or  a 
knitted  frock,  in  that  color  will  look  fresh 
after  weeks  of  attendance  in  class-room, 
at  afternoon  sorority  gatherings,  and  trips 
to  basketball  games.  You  can  say  the 
same  thing  about  the  color  that  is  called 
'bittersweet'  .  .  .  it's  an  orangy  red 
that  is  particularly  good  with  young, 
fresh  complexions.  I  saw  a  particularly 
nice  tweed  suit  with  a  seven-eighths 
length,  raccoon  collared  coat  in  that 
color." 
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THINK  those  shades  are 
lovely,"  I  said.  "But  so  many  young 
girls  are  wearing  black  now.  Is  it  con- 
sidered smart?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  very  definitely  yes!  But  with 
reservations  ...  a  bright  red  leather  belt, 
or  a  crisp  'lingerie  touch'.  That  meant 
a  collar  last  year,  but  this  year  it  means 
anything  from  a  row  of  tricky  little  pique 
tabs  right  down  the  front  of  one's  dress, 
to  a  triangular  'revers',  or  flap,  faced 
with  crepe,  which  may  be  worn  buttoned, 
with  white  facing  peeping  out,  ,or  un- 
buttoned and  openly  flaunted." 

"Are  these  dresses  that  you  are  de- 
scribing all  in  some  variation  of  wool?" 
I  asked. 

"No.  Silk  crepe  is  just  as  fashionable 
and  has  the  merit  of  being  able  to  do 
double  duty,  if  your  sub-deb  is  going  out 
to  tea  or  an  informal  evening  party.  Little 
bows  of  fur  or  bright  embroidery  are  new 
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notes  this  season,  but  the  young  girl 
should  always  try  to  keep  her  dresses  as 
simple  as  possible.  Her  afternoon  dresses 
should  never  be  very  long,  and  she'll  find 
pleats  and  simple  flares  much  more  effec- 
tive than   elaborate  effects. 


Yo 


remove  all 
wardrobe, 


.OU  seem  to  be  trying  to 
the  thrill  from  our  sub-deb's 
I  said.  "You  know,  after 
girls  have  graduated  from  their  gangling, 
all-legs-and-arms  'teens  period,  they  like 
to  display  their  newly  acquired  charm 
and  grace." 

"And  who  can  blame  them?"  Miss 
Worden  responded. 

"But  you've  accused  me  too  soon.  Re- 
member I've  been  talking  thus  far,  about 
school  things.  When  it  comes  to  party 
frocks,  our  young  friends  may  be  as  fluffy 
and  frilly  as  they  please. 

"But  be  sure  to  tell  them  that  sophis- 
tication is  not  the  right  keynote  this  year, 
even  for  real  debutantes,  so  it  certainly 
isn't  the  thing  for  young  girls.  Tall  them 
to  capitalize  their  youth  ...  to  choose 
things  that  are  just  as  soft  and  naive  and 
appealing  as  can  be. 
I  saw  one  dress  in 
a  Fifth  Avenue 
shop  not  so  long 
ago  which  would 
have  been  the  an- 
swer to  my  prayers 
when  I  was  sixteen 
or  seventeen. 

"It  was  very 
long,  almost  to  the 
ankles,  of  soft  blue 
chiffon,  clinging 
and  molding  until 
it  reached  a  point 
just  below  the  hips, 
when  it  suddenly 
fell  into  soft  folds. 
A  ruffly  collar  out- 
lined the  neck  .  .  . 
which  was  exactly 
the  same  depth 
at  back  as  at 
front.  Cream  lace 
cuffs,  tight  at  the 
wrist,  but  flaring 
almost  up  to  the 
elbow,  completed 
the  adorable  thing. 
It  was  perfect  for 
some  one  who's  not 
going  out  in  real 
evening  frocks,  just 
yet. 

"By  the  way,  I 
think  I  can  get  you 
a  picture  of  that 
frock,  and  several 
others  which  I  have 
in  mind  for  sub- 
debs,"  volunteered 
Miss  Worden. 

"That  will  be 
very  kind  of  you," 
I  said.  "Pictures 
of      the      things 


you've  described  will  help  our  jeunes 
filles,  I'm  sure." 

Some  one  opened  the  door  and  a  sudden 
cold  d.aft  reminded  us  of  outdoor  things. 

I  inquired,  "Should  young  girls  wear 
furs?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  pleasant-voiced  XBC 
authority,  "but  there  are  certain  furs 
which  belong,  because  of  their  inherent 
qualities,  to  youth.  The  first  one  I  think 
of  is  lapin.  Way  back  in  the  days  when 
my  grandmother  wore  a  'pelisse'  or  little 
short  jacket,  it  was  liable  to  be  lapin  .  .  . 
only  she  called  it  rabbit  skin.  Last  year 
saw  the  fashion  revived,  and  this  year 
finds  it  even  more  strongly  entrenched. 
The  fur  is  so  soft  and  easy  to  manipulate 
that  it  can  be  belted,  or  flare  slightly  and 
still  not  appear  bulky.  It's  being  used 
for  those  tricky  short  jackets  that  are  so 
becoming  to  your  sub-deb,  as  well  as  for 
long  coats." 
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.T'S  inexpensive,  too,  isn't 
it?"  I  remarked,  returning  to  the  practical 
end  of  the  discussion. 

"Very,"    replied    Miss    Worden.      "No 
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young  girl  should  wear  elaborate  furs  .  .  . 
girls  from  fashionable  schools  whom  I 
see  lunching  at  Pierre's  before  an  opera 
matinee  always  choose  furs  like  lapin, 
kidskin  or  beaver  .  .  .  verging  on  the 
sports  furs.  And  when  they  go  out  in 
the  country  they  like  the  warmth  and 
sportiness  of  raccoon." 

"And  what  have  you  to  say  to  the 
girl  who  wants  a  cloth  coat  that  is  thrill- 
ingly  new?"  I  asked. 

"Lots  and  lots.  She'll  like  the  big 
furry  collars  which  frame  her  face  so 
charmingly,  and  the  tight  little  belts 
that  only  the  slender  young  girl  can  wear 
at  the  exact  normal  waistline,  and  the 
boleros  and  slightly  flared  skirts.  In 
fact,  I'm  sure  she'll  find  so  much  to 
enchant  her  that  choice  will  be  a  difficult 
matter." 

"Now,  can  you  give  me  one  last  ex- 
citing piece  of  news  for  my  sub-debs?" 
I  asked. 

"M-m-m.  There's  a  new  sort  of  eve- 
ning wrap  which  is  made  specially  for 
her  first  prom.  It's  called  the  'bunny 
coat'  and  that's  just  what  it  looks  like. 
Soft  white  lapin.  and  she  hugs  it  tightly 
around  her  chiffon 
or  satin  or  moire 
frock,  knowing  that 
she  looks  too  ador- 
able!" 

"Now  I  must  run 
away  and  leave  you. 
for  I'm  due  at  a 
fashion  show,  and 
then  a  tea.  and  to- 
night theopera.  But 
I'll  send  you  those 
pictures  I  prom- 
ised. Heavens! 
It's  12:15.  Let'< 
go." 


OO     THE 

elevator  operator 
heard  my  thanks 
to  Miss  Worden. 
on  behalf  of  all 
the  sub-debs  who 
will  find  her  help- 
ful .  .  .  just  as  the 
elevator  operator 
had  witnessed  our 
meeting. 


(Left)  Soft  blue  chiffon  and  Alencon  lace  make  a  sub-deb  demure  but  r 
bunny  jacket  with  its  flattering  white  fur  makes  ,i   perfect  first 


■visiting,   (Right)   The 
evening   wrap. 
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ymphony   Music 


Every  Orchestral  Work  Is  A  Pattern  of  Tones  .  .  . 

Comprehension  of  the  Underlying  Theme 

Brings  Pleasure  in  Good  Music 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  inspirational  appeal  of  good 
music.  Dr.  William  Braid  White 
will  be  glad  to  answer  in  his  articles, 
any  questions  about  music.  Address 
him  in  care  of  Radio  Digest — Editor 


MUSIC  is  a  form  of  expression 
just  as  is  poetry  or  the  drama. 
Dance  music — what  is  called 
jazz — is  a  form  of  music,  and 
decidedly,  too,  a  form  of  expression.  Jazz 
is  very  fascinating,  for  the  rhythm  on 
which  it  is  built  tickles  the  toes  and  sets 
I  he  feet  jiggling  for  young  and  old  alike. 
Yet,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  only  function  of  music 
is  to  tickle  the  toes  and  make  the  feet 
dance.  Music  has  other  things,  of  greater 
importance  than  that,  to  do.  It  has  its 
feet-jiggling  function,  of  course;  but  that 
is  not  its  only  or  even  its  most  interesting, 
function.  The  real  task  of  music  is  to 
give  expression  to  those  emotions  which 
cannot  be  put  into  words. 

So  it  happens  that  when  a  lover  and  his 
lass  are  experiencing  towards  each  other 
those  feelings,  at  which  a  cynical  and  older 
generation  laughs  but  which  it  envies  none 
the  less,  they  often  find  that  music  speaks 
to  them  with  a  power  and  a  persuasive- 
ness exerted  by  no  other  means  of  ex- 
pression. The  girl  may  be  the  silliest  of 
little  flappers  and  the  boy  the  rawest  of 
lob  lollies;  but  each  finds  the  stupidities, 
the  crudities  and  the  shallowness  of  every- 
day conduct  suddenly  taking  upon  itself 
sweet  and  grave  loveliness.  To  each  of 
the  pair  of  lovers  the  other  is  sublime. 
Each  finds  opening  up  in  the  soul  depths 
of   feeling  never  before   known    to   exist. 


"By 

William  Braid  White 


Doctor  of  Mi 


Then,  it  may  be,  music  comes  along  and 
their  unspoken  thoughts  find  an  utterance 
deeper  than  words  could  give.  They  may 
be  silly  about  it.  The  tune  may  be  a 
cheap  little  sentimental  piece  of  slop,  in 
the  ears  of  a  sophisticate  at  least;  but  to 
these  naive  yet  admirable  lovers  it  may 
speak  with  all  the  mysterious  beauty 
which  Beethoven  has  written  into  the  slow 
movement  of  his  Ninth  Symphony.  Here, 
music  is  taking  its  rightful  place  as  in- 
terpreter of  the  soul.  Brahms  worked 
on  his  First,  Symphony,  that  gigantic 
drama,  for  twenty  years  before  he  felt 
satisfied  with  it.  Music,  to  put  it  briefly, 
is  the  result  of  concentrated  intellectual 
passion  and  power. 

Beethoven  had  meditated  for  ten  years 
before  he  found  the  exact  forms  into 
which  to  cast  the  leading  tunes  which  he 
needed  for  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Pattern  and  Power 

Just  now  you  are  having  presented  to 
your  ears  concerts  which  are  giving  you 
some  of  the  best  that  will  be  done  in 
musical  performance  during  this  season. 
Considering  that  you  will  be  having  op- 


Dr.    William    Braid    White 
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portunities  to  hear  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Roxy 
and  the  Philadelphia,  not  to  speak  of  the 
eminent  soloists  and  ensemble  players 
who  will  be  heard  on  the  air,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  you  will  be  much  better  pre- 
pared to  hear  them  with  pleasure  if  you 
can  gain  in  advance  a  few  basic  principles 
of  the  musical  art. 

Music  is  the  result  of  intellectual  power 
brought  to  bear  on  sound.  It  is  always  a 
pattern,  as  I  said  last  month,  and  it  is 
a  pattern  of  sounds  just  as  speech  is. 
Speech  is  articulate  sound,  and  music  is 
tone;  but  both  speech  and  music  mean 
nothing  until  they  each  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  a  pattern. 

A  tune  is  a  pattern.  A  simple  tune  is 
a  simple  pattern.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
greatest  music  is  based  usually  on  very 
simple  patterns.  It  is  the  working  out 
of  these,  the  combining  of  them  with 
other  patterns  and  the  gradual  evolution 
of  a  vast  and  intricate  pattern,  like  that 
of  an  Oriental  rug,  which  makes  music 
Ihe  coherent  significant  thing  that  it  most 
certainly  is. 

The  next  time  you  listen  to  music  of 
the  higher  kind,  think  of  the  pattern  of 
an  Oriental  rug.  In  a  cheap  domestic 
carpet  the  pattern  is  crude  and  staring. 
You  cannot  for  a  moment  mistake  it. 
The  flowers  or  other  conventionalized  de- 
signs blend  together  in  the  most  obvious 
way.  If  your  eye  is  not  trained  to  appre- 
ciate fine  shades  of  color  or  intricate 
blending  of  beautiful  patterns,  you  may 
be  willing  to  think  that  the  cheap  carpet 
is  quite  nice.  Now  try  studying  an  Ori- 
ental rug.  At  first  sight  a  very  fine 
Oriental  may  often  appear  to  have  no 
pattern  at  all.  The  color  shades  are 
very  subtle  and  lack  the  noisy  brightness 
of  cheap,  new  carpets.  The  pattern  too 
is  very  intricate  and  often  it  is  hard  for 
the  unpracticed  eye  to  see  where  it  begins 
or  ends.  A  little  practice  in  seeing  soon 
reveals,  however,  that  there  is  a  plan 
and  a  form  behind  all  the  apparent  com- 
plexity. A  certain  comparatively  simple 
pattern  will  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  rug 
thread  by  thread,  as  each  of  the  thou- 
sands of  threads  is  knotted  and  cut  off 
separately  with  loving  care.  Once  your 
eye  grasps   the  basic  pattern   the  whole 


scheme  falls  into  a  proper  perspective 
and  you  find  yourself  admiring  your  rug 
understandingly.  You  now  are  no  longer 
just  looking,  you  are  perceiving.  You 
have  ceased  to  be  a  mere  starer  and  are 
on  your  way  to  become  a  connoisseur  of 
Oriental  rugs. 

So  it  is  with  music.  When  you  are 
listening  to  the  simplest  tune  you  are 
listening  to  a  pattern  of  tones.  When 
you  hear  the  most  elaborately  worked  out 
orchestral  work  you  are  listening  to  a 
more  elaborate  pattern.  Basically  the 
two  are  one. 

Musical  Terms 

By  the  way,  here  are  one  or  two  ex- 
planations to  stow  away  and  keep  in 
your  mind,  to  help  you  as  you  listen 
during   coming  weeks. 

Symphony :  The  largest  and  most  for- 
mal of  all  musical  works.  It  is  written 
for  the  grand  or  symphony  orchestra,  of 
which  I  talked  last  month.  The  orchestras 
like  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  of  New 
York,  the  Chicago,  the  Philadelphia,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Cleveland,  the 
Roxy  and  many  others  of  which  you  hear, 
are  symphony  orchestras  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  term.  Dance  orchestras  or 
small  ensembles  are  not  symphony  orches- 
tras and  should  not  be  confused  with 
them.  A  symphony  is  a  gigantic  tonal 
pattern  intended  by  its  composer  to  ex- 
press some  large  scheme  of  thought  and 
emotion,  which  he  puts  into  tones  as 
another  man  would  put  it  into  speech, 
into  a  novel  or  into  a  painting.  A  sym- 
phony is  nearly  always  divided  into  four 
sections,  called  "movements". 

The  first  movement  in  a  symphony  is 
always  built  in  the  most  careful  way  as 
to  pattern,  woven  with  all  the  patience 
and  skill  of  an  Oriental  rug  designer. 
It  usually  has  two  leading  tunes  .  .  . 
"themes"  ...  or  tone  patterns,  the  first 
sounded  at  the  very  beginning,  and  the 
second  later,  after  the  first  has  been  im- 
pressed sufficiently  upon  the  minds  of 
the  hearers. 

The  second  movement  of  a  symphony 
is  usually  an  extended  song-like  expres- 
sion, revealing  the  deepest  emotional 
thought  behind  the  composer's  conception, 
just  as  the  first  movement  usually  reveals 


Erich  Kleiber,  brilliant  young  German  con- 
ductor,  who  -won  plaudits  in  his  first  season 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

his  sense  of  power  and  his  ability  to  deal 
masterfully  with  the  ideas  *hat  come  to 
him. 

The  third  movement,  known  usually  as 
the  Scherzo  (Italian  word  meaning  joke 
or  jest)  is  a  jolly  contrast  to  the  first 
and  second,  bringing  out  the  lighter  side 
of  the  basal  thought.  The  fourth  move- 
ment or  Finale  is  a  great  summing  up  of 
the  pattern  thoughts  and  a  statement  of 
them  usually  in  a  triumphant  and  de- 
cisive form. 

Some  sarcastic  musician  once  said  that 
the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  shows 
how  skillful  the  composer  is.  the  second 
how  deeply  he  can  feel,  the  third  how 
loudly  he  can  laugh  and  the  fourth  how 
glad  he  is  to  have  brought  the  thing  to 
a  successful  finish.  But  you  must  not 
take  this  too  literally. 

Sonata:    A   symphony   for  one  instru- 
ment or  for  two.     It   is  smaller  in  mag- 
nitude   but    the    same    in    general    plan. 
Beethoven  wrote  sym- 
phonies for  the  orches- 
tra and  sonatas  for  the 
piano.     The  basil  plan 
is  the  same  in  both.     A 
symphony     or     sonata 
written    for    three    in- 
struments   is    called    a 
Trio,  for  four  a  Quar- 
ts Cent,  on  page  117) 


The  R  o  x  v  S  v  in  p  h  o  n  y 
Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Joseph  Litc.iu,  who  re- 
cently left  New  York  to 
direct  the  Om.ih.i  Sym- 
phony. Erno  R.ipee  is 
his   successor. 
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WANTS   PICTURES   OF   NBC 
ANNOUNCERS 

I  AM  A  reader  of  the  Radio  Digest  and 
think  it  is  the  most  popular  monthly  maga- 
zine of  its  kind.  It  has  been  my  desire  to  have 
the  pictures  of  the  NBC  announcers  and  I 
would  like  to  know  where  I  may  acquire  them. 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Radio  Digest 
and  I  wish  to  become  one  of  the  many  members 
of  the  V.  O.  L.  Club,  for  I  enjoy  reading  each 
interesting  letter  in  print. 

— James  H.  Harrison,  Otto,  Tex. 

Write  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Also  see  No- 
vember and  December  Marcella — Editor. 

AS  AN  interested  reader  of  your  publication 
l\  I  certainly  enjoy  its  features.  No  doubt 
the  leading  Radio  team  on  the  air  is  "Amos 
and  Andy,"  and  they  certainly  deserve  all  the 
comments  and  write  ups  which  you  are  giving 
to  them,  but  why  not  see  who  on  the  air  is 
second  to  this  wonderful  team  as  far  as  Black- 
face is  concerned,  and  make  mention  of  them. 
My  choice  would  be  Koffee  and  KoKo, 
two  local  youngsters  who  in  my  opinion 
have  mastered  the  colored  dialect.  I  have 
listened  to  these  boys  since  they  have  started 
to  broadcast  and  they  have  shown  wonderful 
improvement.  They  started  not  quite  a  year 
ago  to  broadcast  on  the  smallest  station  in 
Buffalo,  WEBR  and  of  late  they  have  been  a 
sustaining  feature  on  Buffalo's  largest  and  best 
station  WGR. 

Wishing  Koffee  and  KoKo  loads  of  success 
and  also  your  wonderful  magazine. 

—Mrs.  J.  E.  Morris,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THREE    LETTERS    FOR    DX    LISTENERS 

JUST  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  secretary 
of  the  American  Branch  of  the  "Anglo- 
American  Radio  Society". 

This  club  (A.  A.  R.  S.)  is  headed  by  Leslie 
W.  Orton  of  England.  Branches  are  being 
organized  everywhere.  This  is  the  best  fea- 
ture of  the  society.  Each  branch  is  to  keep 
the  other  informed  of  changes  in  power,  etc., 
and  to  furnish  all  information  possible  con- 
cerning locally-made  Radio  apparatus. 

Will  you  please  print  the  foregoing  in 
V.  O.  L.?  I  feel  sure  it  will  help  me  in  my 
quest  for  members,  and  I'd  appreciate  it  very 
much. — "Enthusiastic  Bug" — John  Malone, 
Secretary,  A.  A.  R.  S.,  Box  195,  Lacon,  111. 

I  am  a  DX  fan  with  confirmations  from  over 
180  stations  in  U.  S.  A.,  Cuba  and  Canada  and 
would  appreciate  very  much  hearing  from  any- 
one who  can  give  information  regarding  broad- 
casts from  the  following  places: — Oregon, 
Delaware,  N.  Hampshire,  Montana,  Maine, 
Idaho,  Vermont,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Arizona, 
South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  New  Bruns- 
wick, British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Trusting  some  kind  readers  and  listeners  will 
be  able  to  give  some  information. — W.  Dyson, 
72  Cambridge  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

YOUR  letter  and  the  new  Radio  Digest  ar- 
rived this  week  and  I  agree  that  the  new 
publication  is  an  improvement.  I  wish  you  the 
best  of  success  and  feel  sure  it  will  be  forth- 
coming since  the  magazine  is  really  worthwhile. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  our  little  publication.  I 
hope  you  find  it  interesting.  This  is  published 
each  month  by  the  International  Short  Wave 
Club  which  has  a  membership  covering  37 
countries  and  possessions  at  this  time.  If  you 
would  care  to  mention  this  organization  in 
your  new  magazine,  we  would  certainly  appre- 
ciate it. 

The  club  is  composed  of  short  wave  enthusi- 
asts living  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  was 
organized  just  a  year  ago.  Information  on 
short  wave  stations  and  developments  are 
gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  world  and 
printed  in  our  magazine  each  month.  We  wel- 
come every  reputable  person  to  membership. 


OlCe  of  the 


Fifty  percent  of  our  members  act  as  reporters 
in  gathering  material  for  publication.  It  is  not 
a  commercial  project  and  is  owned,  edited, 
sponsored  and  advocated  by  the  short  wave 
listener. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  beg  to 
remain, — Arthur  J.  Green,  President,  Inter- 
national Short  Wave  Club,  Klondyke,  Ohio. 


APPLAUSE   FOR   LINDBERGH   ARTICLES 

THANK  you  for  your  two  articles  on  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  and  for  reprinting 
the  text  of  his  Radio  address.  You  may  be 
sure  that  when  I  see  the  magic  Lindbergh 
name  on  the  covers  of  your  magazine,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  buy  it. — M.  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LESS  JAZZ,  SAYS  ELVA 

I  AM  A  regular  reader  of  Radio  Digest  and 
about  the  first  thing  I  look  at  is  the  Voice  of 
the  Listener. 

I  am  wondering  why  you  never  say  anything 
about  the  Southland  Singers,  or  Hank  Sim- 
mons Show  Boat  or  Seth  Parker.  You  seem  to 
have  a  lot  to  say  about  orchestra  leaders.  They 
are  all  right  and  so  is  their  music.  But  I  wish 
you  would  tell  us  something  about  these  other 
people.  {Sorry  you  missed  our  Seth  &  Hank 
feature.     Editor) 

As  for  Amos  'n'  Andy  I  am  for  them.  Am 
glad  they  are  on  earlier  so  we  don't  have  to 
wait  so  late  and  miss  our  beauty  naps.  So  let's 
give  these  jazz  band  leaders  a  rest  and  praise 
the  other  folks  a  bit. 

I  suppose  if  my  letter  is  worth  publishing 
some  folks  will  call  me  an  old  "fogy"  but  I  don't 
care  for  jazz  music  and  I  don't  care  who  knows 
it.  How  about  it?  Let's  hear  from  somebody 
else.  — Elva  Cobler,  Garrett,  Ind. 


MR.  METZGER  LIKES  OUR  FICTION 

BEING  a  Radio  fan  and  an  interested  reader 
of  your  fine  Radio  magazine,  I  was  much 
pleased  in  going  through  your  September  issue 
to  see  the  article  about  WHAS  (our  best  home 
station). 

One  thing  which  struck  me  as  being  rather 
odd,  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  the  two  boys  who  put  on  an  act  called 
"Joe  and  the  Cap'n."  To  me  and  many  of  my 
friends,  this  act  is  by  far  the  best  coming  out 
of  WHAS.  We  believe  it  ranks  with  many  of 
the  large  chain  offerings. 

I  enjoyed  your  Rupert  Hughes  story  very 
much.     I  hardly  see  how  your  merger  could 
make  your  splendid  magazine  much  better! 
—Philip  Metzger,  1729  W.  Market  St.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

*     *     * 

AND  MRS.   STEELE  DOESN'T! 

I  COME  directly  to  you  about  the  Radio 
Digest  for  it  is  rotten.  I  subscribed  for  it 
last  October  and  a  few  numbers  were  good, 
only  I  do  not  like  the  stories.  The  plots  are 
not  complete,  the  poison  grapes  in  Gigolo  were 
vague  and  all  through  the  stories  there  is  a 
vague  untruth. 

What  the  public  wants  of  a  Radio  Digest  is 
pictures  and  true  histories  of  the  studio  staffs 
of  the  stations.  Too  much  Amos  and  Andy 
lately.  One  writeup  of  artists  like  they  are 
and  then  go  to  others  just  as  good.  One  Floyd 
Gibbons — he  is  all  right,  but  sell  him  once  and 
then  sell  others  better  than  he.    The  pictures 


for  your  stories  are  hideous.  Stop  it — don't 
ruin  the  Digest! — Mrs.  Cady  Steele,  North 
Liberty,  Ind. 

HE  KNEW  US  WHEN  WE  WERE  "THAT 
HIGH" 

I  WOULD  like  to  know  very  much  if  you 
plan  to  publish  any  more  of  those  big  brown 
books  which  are  entitled,  "Radio  Digest  Il- 
lustrated." 

I  have  always  enjoyed  reading  the  Digest. 
We  have  a  big  stack  of  them  here  at  home. 
These  are  from  way  back  in  1921,  1922,  1923, 
and  so  on.  I  liked  the  old  way  you  made  them 
back  in  the  years  mentioned  above.  They  were 
made  from  paper  like  the  big  newspapers  are 
made  from.  Boy,  I  sure  enjoy  reading  those 
old  books  every  time  I  see  them.  They  did  not 
have  stiff  backs  then.  I  sure  have  received  a 
lot  of  valuable  information  from  them  and 
will  always  boost  them.  Wishing  you  success. 
— George  B.  Myers,  Silver  Grove,  Ky. 

Radio  Digest  Illustrated  (in  bound  volumes) 
is  no  longer  published- — Editor. 


MORE  DETROIT  NEWS  SOON 

THIS  is  my  debut  in  writing  to  you.  I 
wanted  to  get  acquainted  with  V.  O.  L., 
even  better,  so  I  am  writing  and  expressing 
some  of  my  views. 

First  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  like  Radio 
Digest  a  great  deal  but  wish  it  contained  more 
Detroit  News.  Detroit  has  only  five  stations 
but  they  are  all  good.  WWJ  has  ten  years  of 
good  service  behind  it,  WJR  has  5000  watts 
and  deserves  it,  for  their  fine  programmes  are 
serving  a  large  territory.  WXYZ  is  a  Columbia 
station  and  offers  the  best  programmes  in  the 
city,  while  WMBC  and  WJBK  offer  many  in- 
teresting and  varied  programmes.  A  Real 
Rad-dio  Fan. — Lewis  C.  Frank,  Jr.,  2910 
Webb  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WE  PROMISE  MORE  WSMB  NEWS  SOON 

I  RECEIVED  this  day  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Radio  Digest,  and  am  pleased  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  subscribers  to  such  an  ex- 
cellent and  instructive  magazine  in  the  field 
of  Radio. 

Even  before  I  became  a  subscriber,  and  soon 
after  I  became  the  Radio  fan  I  am  to-day — 
which  dates  back  to  April,  1925 — at  which 
time  one  of  our  best  Radio  stations  in  this  city — 
WSMB- — first  came  on  the  air,  I  used  to  pur- 
chase, from  a  local  Radio  dealer  each  week 
(you  remember,  the  Radio  Digest  appeared 
weekly,  then),  your  paper. 

Likewise,  I  have  also  witnessed  the  rise,  to 
its  present  position  in  the  field  of  Radio 
broadcasting,  that  excellent  Radio  broadcast- 
ing station  I  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph, 
WSMB, — but  its  pinnacle  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  I  know,  and,  though  you  have,  at 
various  times  in  the  past,  given  this  station 
favorable  comment,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
a  newer  writeup  in  your  magazine  soon. 

Rolf  George,  6153  Catina  St.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

FOR   THORGY   SEE   NOVEMBER 
MARCELLA 

WHY  not  give  us  a  picture  of  Edward 
Thorgerson.  I've  been  hearing  him  an- 
nounce for  several  months  now  and  I'd  like  to 
know  how  he  looks! 
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istener 


And  I  want  to  put  in  a  word  for  Amos  'n' 
Andy.  I  may  not  be  a  "high-brow"  but  I  do 
regard  myself  as  reasonably  intelligent — at 
least  sufficiently  so  to  take  care  of  a  responsible 
position — and  I  thoroughly  enjoy  their  ex- 
periences— if  Miss  Lucy  Barrett— or  any  one 
else  does  not  like  their  entertainment  all  they 
have  to  do  is  turn  a  dial  or  two — unless 
they  have  a  poor  Radio — and  in  that  case  they 
should  get  a  new  one.— A.  M.,  Richmond,  Va. 


READ  PHIL   COOK'S   "THRILLS"   IN 
NOVEMBER  RADIO  DIGEST 

PLEASE  let  me  add  my  voice  to  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jennings,  Caro,  Mich.,  to  have 
some  one  interview  Mr.  Phil  Cook  and  tell  us 
something  about  him.  Publish  his  picture  and 
send  a  picture  to  those  in  his  audience  that 
wish  one.  I  am  sure  no  one,  working  alone  as 
Mr.  Cook  does,  gives  more  real  enjoyment 
then  he  does. 

Your  article  about  the  Cheerio  family  was 
excellent  and  your  magazine  is  a  fine  medium 
through  which  the  unseen  audience  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  artists  and  realize  they  are  real 
folks. — Grace  Rodman,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


SHOULD   CHEERIO   REMAIN 
INCOGNITO? 

IT  WAS  surely  some  surprise  to  find  that 
Radio  Digest  had  moved  to  New  York  City, 
where  several  Radio  magazines  have  not  sur- 
vived. We  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  mean  the 
end  of  the  Digest! 

We  have  been  reading  it  almost  from  the 
first  issue  in  1922  and  it  has  always  been  in- 
teresting, and  during  its  several  changes  its 
"make  up"  has  been  satisfactory  to  us 
listeners. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  "Cheerio" 
artists'  pictures,  but  were  disappointed  that 
you  did  not  get  Cheerio  himself,  who,  we  think 
is  taking  the  wrong  attitude  and  carrying  the 
incognito  too  far.  We  think  faith  in  unseen 
things  is  not  easily  acquired  and  has  to  be  in- 
herited, and  so  we  may  lose  interest  in  his 
part  of  the  "Cheerio"  Program  if  he  con- 
tinues to  be  so  conservative.  It  completes  the 
listener's  interest,  if  we  can  read  of,  and  see  the 
pictures,  of  those  we  listen  to  through  Radio. 

— Mrs.  Servior  Mitchell,  9  Webster  St., 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEST  WISHES  FOR  SPEEDY  RECOVERY 

1HAVE  been  lying  flat  on  my  back  in  the 
hospital  for  nine  weeks  with  a  cut  and  broken 
leg.  I  have  had  my  Radio  beside  me  all 
during  this  time.  Between  the  Radio  Digest 
and  my  Radio  I  have  managed  to  get  along  fine- 
without  getting  too  tired.  Do  I  enjoy  the 
Radio  Digest?  I  certainly  do! 

I  have  read  the  Radio  Digest  for  a  year  and 
have  always  enjoyed  it,  but  never  before  have 
1  got  the  full  value  out  of  the  magazine.  I 
now  read  every  word  of  it  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  from  now  on. 

'•  This  is  my  first  letter  to  you  but  there  will 
probably  be  more. 

More   power   to   your  column   and   to   the 
Radio    Digest    and    congratulations    an    the 
September  number. —  Harold  F.   Baker,  Win- 
^ .  Kansas. 


WHICH  IS  MOST  POPULAR  ORCHESTRA? 

RUDY  VALLEE?  -  GUY  LOMBARDO? 

COON  SANDERS? 

MRS.  JOHNSON  certainly  started  some- 
thing. The  mail  man  is  staggering  under 
his  daily  burden  of  letters  for^V.  O.  L.  We,  of 
course,  remain  editorally  impartial — Editor. 


ONE  VOTE  FOR  RUDY 

ALTHOUGH  I  read  Mrs.  Johnson's  de- 
l  nouncing  letter  in  V.O.L.  about  two 
months  ago,  it  has  taken  me  until  now  to  get 
cooled  off  enough  to  write  to  V.O.L.  with  some 
more  needless  defense  for  Mr.  Hubert  Prior 
Vallee  without  flying  into  a  rage  and  throwing 
so  many  more  tables  and  chairs  out  of  the  win- 
dow the  way  I  did  when  I  first  read  it.  (Slight 
exaggeration?     Perhaps,  but). 

I've  found  that  usually  the  ones  who  hate 
him  so,  are  the  ones  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  him.  I  know  several  men  who  have  nome 
in  more  or  less  personal  contact  with  him  and 
they  all  say  he  is  as  "square,"  and  as  much  of 
a  "regular  fellow"  as  is  possible  for  anyone. 
Who  could  say  more? 

Give  us  more  about  Rudy,  "Radio  Digest," 
(and  don't  forget  to  show  this  letter  the  way 
to  V.O.L.) — Another  "Heigh-ho"-minded  fan. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

*     *     * 

ONE  FOR  GUY  LOMBARDO 

SOMEONE  found  Rudy  Vallee  an  inspira- 
tion for  writing  poetry,  but  for  me  no  man, 
great  or  good,  could  induce  me  to  write  poetry 
about  him.  Mrs.  Johnson,  I  am  surely  with 
you  when  it  comes  to  Rudy  Vallee. 

In  my  estimation  Guy  Lombardo  has  the 
best  orchestra  on  or  off  the  air.  Can  you  find 
me  a  trumpet  with  a  better  tone  than  the  one 
in  his  orchestra?  Can  you  find  me  an  orchestra 
that  has  better  time?  Or  a  better  balanced 
orchestra?  Can  you  find  a  man  who  divides  up 
his  "leads"  better?  (Instead  of  giving  them  all 
to  one  instrument.)  Can  you  find  an  orchestra 
that  can  play  all  types  of  music  from  the 
blues  to  the  waltz?  And  I  give  these  as  my 
points  in  trying  to  persuade  you  that  Guy  Lom- 
bardo and  his  Royal  Canadians  are  the  best 
orchestra  "this  side  of  Heaven." 

— Ygontou,  New  York 


ONE  FOR  COON  SANDERS 

I  HAVE  never  seen  Rudy  Vallee  and  have 
never  met  him,  therefore,  I  cannot  give  an 
(pinion.  I  am  merely  writing  this  article  in 
defense  of  Coon-Sanders,  who  happen  to  be 
very  personal  friends  of  mine. 

1  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  implicate  Coonev 
and  Joe  in  such  a  ridiculous  dispute.  Their  Radio 
audience  comes  before  anything  else,  and  they 
have  done  more  for  charity  and  more  wonder- 
ful things  for  the  less  fortunate  and  invalids 
than  any  orchestra  leaders  in  the  country. 
They  are  both  very  high-class  men  with  won- 
derful personalities,  and  treat  everyone  royally. 
They  have  received  as  high  as  500  requests  in 
•1 !  ■<  hours,  which  proves  that  they  have  a  mar- 
velous outstanding  orchestra,  and  do  not  de- 
serve any  nasty  slams.  Walter  Hoffmann,  Jr., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*     *     * 

AND  COME  OTHER  NOMINATIONS 

MOST  everyone  enjoys  Rudy  Vallee's  or 
chest ra  of  course.    Hut  why  give  so  mucfa 
space    to    one    orchestra,    when    then    are  so 


many  other  good  orchestras,  worthy  of  a  little 
praise?  Gene  Fosdick's  orchestra — who  could 
sit  still  when  that  band  strikes  up?  And  Ted 
Weems,  Jimmy  Green,  Boby  Meeker,  Herbie 
Kay! — M.  M.  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I  DO  not  see  why  these  ladies  in  the  October 
issue  laugh  at  Mrs.  Johnson,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Rudy  Vallee  is  not  what  he  is  cracked  up 
to  be.  Rudy  does  play  the  better  class  of  dance 
music,  but  he  cannot  touch  Ben  Bernie. 
Listen  to  Ben.  over  WBBM,  Chicago,  Wed. 
10:15  p.m. — An  Orchestra  Leader,  Toronto, 
Can. 

*     *     * 

I'VE  just  finished  reading  the  October  issue 
of  the  Digest  and  as  usual  I've  made  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  V.O.L.  department. 

While  I  don't  want  to  insult  or  "slam"  Rudy 
to  any  great  extent,  just  the  same  I  certainly 
believe  that  there  are  plenty  of  dance  orches- 
tras in  the  country  that  are  way  ahead  of  him. 

If  I  were  to  name  five  orchestras  that  I  con- 
sidered the  best  in  the  country  and  certainly 
better  than  Rudy  Vallee  I  would  mention 
Coon-Sanders.  Don  Russo,  Jimmy  Green, 
Guy  Lombardo,  and  Art  Kassel  in  the  order 
named. —  Charles  S.  Clarke,  Asheville,  N.C. 
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RAZZBERRY! 


AFTER  absorbing  all  of  that  excitement  over 
/3L  our  Rudy.  I  thought  I'd  better  put  my 
two  cents  in,  too,  and  congratulate  Mrs. 
Johnson  on  her  remarkable  discoveries  about 
Rudy  Vallee.  No  doubt  she  knows  him  per- 
sonally and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  reveal  to 
us  unsuspecting  victims  the  falsity  and  shal- 
lowness of  this  horrible  impostor.  For  this 
great  service  to  mankind  we  intelligent  readers 
of  Radio  Digest  should  immediately  take  up  a 
collection  of  lead  slugs  and  cigar  coupons  and 
present  Mrs.  Johnson  a  silver-plated  razzberry 
dish  and  a  gold  pickle  fork.  Many  a  life  has 
she  salvaged  from  the  clutches  of  this  sugar- 
tongued  crooner.  She  has  further  given  succor 
to  his  victims  by  revealing  how  they  have  been 
fooled  into  overlooking  his  "ugly"  features  and 
"unattractive"  face.  Say,  these  Radio  artists 
have  a  lotta  crust  if  they  think  we  intelligent 
fans  are  gonna  stand  for  a  homely  face! — Anne, 
Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  JOHNSON  REPLIES! 

X7IRST  may  I  answer  brieflv  the  Vallee  fan  of 
1    Portland!  Me. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  indeed  that 
doesn't  do  some  little  good!  So  my  statement 
caused  your  first  contribution  to  V.  O.  L! 
I  must  give  myself  a  pat  on  the  back,  for  the 
discovery  of  your  wonderful  talent  and  genius. 
You  must  continue  to  entertain  us  with  your 
opinion  and  ideas.  Please,  after  this,  direct 
your  comments  and  suggestions  to  some  one 
who  will  be  interested  in  what  you  have  to 
say.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  to  me 
what  you  think  about  Rudy;  you  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  hero  worship  if  you  so  desire.  Hut 
remember,  this  is  a  free  country  and  I  have  the 
privilege  of  expressing  my  personal  opinion  just 
the  same  as  you  have,  so  indulge  to  your  heart's 
content,  but  remember  don't  direct  your  infor- 
mation to  me  personally. 

Now  for  the  Arkansas  admirer.  Why  be  so 
cruel  and  partial,  and  not  want  the  magazine 
if  il  doesn't  have  Rudy's  pictures-  Give  the 
Others  a  break.  As  the  distance  is  loo  great 
for  a  duel,  and  1  am  very  much  of  an  amateur 
in  regard  to  lighting  over  dream  lovers,  we  will 
have  to  call  it  a  draw.  However  write  a  note  to 
Santa  Glaus,  and  tell  him  all  about  it  \--  . 
him  to  bring  you  a  whole  hook  of  Rudy's  pic 
tures.  He  will  understand  heart  throbs  like 
yours  best  of  anyone. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  express  my  admira- 
tion for  Guy  Lombardo.  He  already  has  a 
host  of  loyal  fans  to  sing  his  praises  at  all 
times!  -Mrs.  Johnson,  Jacicsonvule,  M> 
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Out    of  the   AIR 

HITS— QUIPS—SLIPS 


By    INDI-GEST 


Cash  for  Humor! 

/T  WILL  pay  you  to  keep  your  ears  open 
and  your  fxmny  bone  oiled  for  action. 
Radio  Digest  will  pay  $5.00  for  the  first 
selected  humorous  incident  heard  on  a 
broadcast  program,  $j.oo  for  second  pre- 
ferred amusing  incident  and  $1.00  for  each 
amusing  incident  accepted  and  printed. 

It  may  be  something  planned  as  part  of 
the  Radio  entertainment,  or  it  may  be  one 
of  those  little  accidents  that  pop  up  in  the 
best  regulated  stations.  Send  your  con- 
tribution to  Indi-Gesl,  Radio  Digest. 


From  1  A.M.  until  dawn  the  other 
night  Indigest  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
horrendous  nightmare.  No,  it  wasn't 
a  Welsh  Rarebit  dream,  because  Indi 
doesn't  have  the  least  partiality  for 
cheese;  nor  was  it  qualms  of  conscience 
that  caused  the  racking  mental  pains  of 
that  frighteous  night.  Besides  being 
horrendous,  that  nightmare  was  ter- 
riblific,  alarmful,  petrificatory,  appalli- 
fying,  formidibaceous  and  made  me 
shquiver  all  over  like  a  naspenleaf. 

It  was  worse  than  that,  'n  all  because 
there  were  so  many  good  things  from  con- 
tribs  this  month  that  I  couldn't  make  up 
my  mind  about  the  big  prize  winners. 
About  1:15  A.M.  a  jive  dollar  gold  piece 
and  three  big  round  silver  dollars  with 
legs  like  the  circus  giants'  started  to 
chase  me.  They  took  up  their  hunt  way 
out  West  at  KFRC  in  San  Francisco 
and  hounded  me  all  the  way  East  to 
WQAM  down  in  Miami.  And  when- 
ever I  sat  down  by  the  roadside  to  rest  my 
painful  joints  and  callous  feet  a  con- 
tributor would  rise  up  beside  me  and  say 
I  DESERVE  THAT  BIG  FIVE 
DOLLAR  PRIZE!  DO  I  GET  IT? 
NO?  .  .  .   BANG!    BANG!     BANG! 

And  I  would  jump  up,  afraid  of  being 
peppered  with  buck  shot  or  even  shrap- 
nel (in  Chicago  it  was  a  bomb)  and  run 
some  more. 

It  ended  when  somebody  was  about 


to  bang  me  on  the  head  with  an  Indian 
war  club  that  looked  more  like  an  Alas- 
kan totem  pole,  and  I  found  the  back  of 
my  head  black  and  blue  from  rolling 
on  the  floor  and  hitting  the  bed  post 
on  the  way  down. 

The  next  day  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
quit  worrying  and  give  two  prizes  of  five 
dollars  each  as  a  nightmare  preventive 
for  myself.  One  goes  to  Helen  Mary 
Hayes  for  her  Jabberknocky,  on  this 
page  .  .  .  and  the  other  to  Mort 
Clemson  for  his  "Musings  of  a  Radio" 


which  you'll  come  to  if  you'll  just  be 
patient.  Now,  don't  be  turning  the 
pages  over,  just  to  see  it  .  .  .  it's 
against  the  rules  to  read  the  last  page 
first. 

HOW  TO  CATCH  FLYS 

Rocky  Austin,  the  Song  Rambler  of 
WJAY,  has  become  an  inventor. 

Rocky:  Well  folks,  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  about  my  invention,  the  very  latest 
in  fly-catchers. 

Place  a  step-ladder  against  the  wall 
of  your  room.  On  the  top  of  the  ladder 
construct  a  platform  and  in  this  plat- 
form place  a  trap  door. 

This  is  how  it  works.  The  fly  walks 
up    the   ladder    to    the  platform.     He 


starts  walking  around  on  this  and  be- 
hold, he  falls  through  the  trap  door  into 
an  ice-cream  freezer  where  he  is  in- 
stantly slain. — Charles  Burwell,  Mag- 
nolia, Ohio. 

Here  is  a  letter  I  got  from  Imp,  who 
sent  me  a  recipe  for  cement  custard 
not  so  long  ago.  I  know  it  gives  all  of 
you  a  thrill  to  read  some  one  else's 
mail,  so  I'll  be  good  to  you.    She  writes : 

"So  my  'Invalid's  Custard'  sounded 
good,  but  if  I  should  send  cake,  by  the 
time  it  reached  Indigest  it  would  be  a 
brick!  Well,  which  would  be  the  most 
satisfying,  cement  or  brick?  I  might 
make  some  fudge  for  you,  Indi-Gest 
(able).     How  'bout  it,  Indi-Gest  (ion)? 

Thinkin'  and  talkin'  so  much  'bout 
YOU  I  have  Indi-Gest  (ion)  on  the 
brain,  'stead  of,  well,  where  do  you 
have  IT?" — Imp,  Detroit,  Mich. 

You  can  tell  IMP  for  me  that  I'm 
not    saying    anything  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 


JABBERKNOCKY 

(After  Lewis  Carroll — quite  a  ways) 

'Twas  graham,  and  the  squishy  blones 
Did  blat  and  guggle  on  the  air. 

All  rudy  were  the  sexophones 

And  the  blue  grumphs  were  there. 

Cum  see,  cum  sa,  the  zigradoons 

Made  skreaking  skirl  like  ghosts  in 

pain. 
All  dirgeous  were  the  symphotoons — 
They  bibbled  soft  again. 

What  are  those  awful  sleemish  growls, 
Like  avalanches  on  tin  roofs? 

It  is  the  Staticus  that  howls 
With  thunder  in  its  hoofs. 

Then  buckle  on  my  tuba  sharp, 

Tie  on  my  piccolo  so  blue; 
I'll  polish  up  my  stout  jewsharp 

To  run  him  thru  and  thru. 

All  day  he  sought  the  Staticus 
With  grid  screen  and  skerflump. 

The  short  waved  monster  did  percuss 
And  skrifne  with  its  hump. 

At  length  he  tracked  it  to  its  plish, 

He  ran  its  generator  thru. 
The  monster  squiffled  in  a  trish, 

Fell  wrackling  in  the  sklew. 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  roxy  seth! 

He  relayed  in  his  joy. 
For  thou  hast  slain  the  minimeth  — 

Thou  art  the  sunshine  boy! 

'Twas  graham,  and  the  squishy  blones 

Did  blat  and  guggle  on  the  air. 
All  rudy  were  the  sexophones 

And  the  blue  grumphs  were  there. 

Helen    Mary    Hayes 

Lincoln,   Neb. 

OH,  LADY,  LADY! 

WTAM  at  the  conclusion  of  a  song 
sung  by  a  lady  artist:  — 

Announcer:  Oh  how  I  would  like  to 
make  you  happy. 

Lady  Artist:  How  nice  of  you. 

Announcer:   Beg  your  pardon   Miss 

I  was  only  announcing  the  next 

number.  —  Arthur  Day,  Sergent,   Ky. 
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A    UKELELE    STRUMMING 
LORELEI 

May  Singhi  Breen  claims  that  she  has 
an  indefinable  something  that  attracts 
fish,  but  Peter  de  Rose  says  no,  he  is 
an  expert  fisherman.  The  discussion 
took  place  while  the  popular  couple, 
featured  on  NBC  programs,  were  on  a 
fishing  trip  on  Twin  Lake,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  party  of  friends. 

One  morning  May  and  Peter  put  out 
in  a  canoe  to  try  their  luck.  But  the 
fish  wouldn't  bite.  May,  tiring  of  the 
sport,  picked  up  her  ukulele,  which  she 
had  brought  along,  and  began  playing. 
Three  of  the  strings  immediately 
snapped.  Peter  was  elected  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  in  the  spirit  of  fun, 
substituted  some  of  the  fishing  line  on 
the  instrument. 

The  plan  worked  better  than  either 
of  them  had  expected,  and  May  con- 
tinued her  strumming.  Soon  the  fish 
began  biting  from  all  sides.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe  was  filled  with  choice 
catches.  They  rowed  triumphantly 
back  to  shore  to  find  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  who  had  been  out 
longer  than  they,  didn't  have  a  fish  to 
show  for  their  efforts. 

May  insists  that  it  was  her  playing 
that  lured  the  fish,  and  not  any  re- 
markable skill  on  the  part  of  her 
husband. 


May  Singhi  Breen  allures  the  fish  with  her  uke 


A  SHORT  STORY 

Karl  Stefan,  WJAG,  gave  this  news 
bulletin:  — 

A  Chicago  man  was  bathing  his  feet 
in  benzine  because  his  feet  hurt  him. 
He  was  also  smoking  a  cigarette. 

Benzine  —  Cigarette  —  Siz!  Boom! 
Hospital.  —  Frances  Cherry,  Wayne, 
Nebr. 


FIRST  THEY  STOP  THE  BOAT 

Heard  this  one  from  WCCO:— 

Tim  and  Ole  were  on  the  ship 
Europa  bound  for  Europe. 

Ole:  Tim,  why  do  they  send  a  letter 
to  a  man  when  he  falls  overboard? 

Tim:  Send  a  letter?  What  do  you 
mean? 

Ole:  Well,  I  asked  a  sailorman  what 
they  did  when  a  man  fell  overboard  and 
he  said  they  dropped  him  a  line. — 
Irving  Webber,  Fairmont,  Minn. 

This    one    proves    that    politicians    in 
Canada  are  like  those  everywhere  else. 

During  the  recent  election  campaign 
in  the  Dominion,  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Ben- 
nett had  just  finished  his  final  effort  to 
win  votes,  presenting  his  platform  with 
due  credit  to  himself.  When  he  finally 
concluded  his  remarks  station  CKX  at 
Brandon  played  "Give  Yourself  a  Pat 
on  The  Back"  as  a  sign  off  number!  — 
Kenneth  R.  Perry,  Hartney,  Manitoba, 
Canada. 


'S  A  CUTE  STORY 

Heard  over  WLW: 

"Two  college  boys  were  returning  to 
the  dormitory,  after  being  out  all  night. 
They  saw  an  angleworm.  One  of  the 
boys  observed,  "  'S  a  cute  angleworm." 
"  'S  a  right  angleworm,"  argued  the 
other. 

"Aw,  don't  be  so  darn  geometrical." 

That's  what  hootch  does  for  one. — 
Mrs.  J udson   W.  German,   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Those  cute  angleworms  remind  In- 
digest  of  this  worm  story,  which  just 
must  be  announced  with  a  Noo  Yawk 
accent. 

Goitie  and  Mabel  sat  on  the  coib, 
reading  the  £    ening  Woild. 

Said  Gc'.ie  to  Mabel,  "There's 
woims  in  trie  doit," 

Said  Mabel  to  Goitie,  "Woims  don't 
hoit." 

So  they  went  on  reading  the  Woild! 

That's  the  way  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try thinks  we  New  Yorkers  talk.  But 
we  really  don't.  Actually,  it  sounds 
much  worse. 


On  September  25th  Floyd  Gibbons' 
snappy  wind-up  had  to  do  with  plants. 
trees,  etc.  His  parting  shot  was  "And 
until  then,  listen  to  the  sap."  After 
which    Edward    Thorgersen    made   the 


concluding       announcement!- 
Haist,  Lindenwold,   N.  J. 


-Florence 


Does  anyone  know  what  a  "Halter- 
ophilist  and  Speculative  Equilibrist" 
is?  If  you  do,  please,  oh  please,  allay 
my  curiosity  and  tell  me,  quick,  quick. 
Indi-gest  got  a  contribution  (which  we 
were  obliged  to  decline)  from  someone 
whose  letterhead  describes  him  as 
such. 


An  equilibrist,  according  to  Webster, 
is  an  acrobat,  or  trapeze  worker.  A 
speculative  equilibrist,  then,  might  be 
a  Wall  Street  tight  rope  walker.     A  hal- 


terophilist  is  not  in  Radio  Digest's 
big  dictionary  but  might  be  derived 
from  .  .  .  phili.  fond  of,  and  halter 
.  .  .  one  who  is  fond  of  halters.  Com- 
plete definition  then,  of  halterophilisl 
and  speculative  equilibrist  is  a  Wall 
Street  tight  rope  walker  who  would 
like  to  be  (or  ought  to  be)  hung.  Hut 
if  you  can  offer  a  better  definition, 
please  shoot  it  in. 
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WHAT  A  RADIO  THINKS  ABOUT 


Six  thirty,  the  kids  just  turned  me 
off.  I'm  sure  glad  when  I  have  di- 
gested little  Tommy  Jack  Rabbit  and 
Billy  Ground  Hog.  There  should  be  a 
law  to  keep  these  bed-time  stories  off 
the  air,  at  least  when  a  coast  to  coast 
super-six  like  me  has  his  switch  turned 
on.  We  Radios  have  too  little  to  say 
about  what  is  done  with  or  around  us, 
and  still  we  talk  fifteen  hours  a  day;  is 
that  right,  I  ask  you? 

0,  0,  here  comes  the  old  man  himself, 
just  home  from  the  office  and  all  tired 
out,  but  even  if  he  is,  he'll  not  be  too  tired 
to  tune  me  until  midnight.  The  guy 
that  owns  me  is  the  champion  dial  fighter 
of  the  world,  never  satisfied  with  what  I 
give  him. 

Honest,  he  thinks  I'm  a  Robot,  I 
guess.  He  tunes  in  a  three-piece  band 
and  then  gets  sore  at  me  because  I 
don't  make  it  sound  like  a  full  sym- 
phony. And  on  top  of  that,  some  of 
these  broadcasting  stations  have  been 
handing  us  Radios  a  lot  of  sourdough 
music.  For  example:  'eek,  'ssh,  'ugh, 
tell  me  who  can  make  that  kind  of  bunk 
sound  like  "Home  Sweet  Home"  or 
"Asleep  in  the  Deep."  You  know,  some 
time,  I'm  gonna  get  sore  and  paralyze 
a  couple  tubes. 

The  other  night,  the  old  man  had  a 
house  full  of  company  and  was  telling 
'em  what  a  wham  I  was  at  bringing  in 
distance.  First  crack  out  of  the  box  he 
gets  rough  with  me  and  made  me  mad, 
so  what  do  I  do  to  get  square  with  him 
but  mush  the  call  letters  on  every  dis- 
tant station  he  tuned  in;  was  he  sore  at 
me?  He  said  that  for  two  cents  he 
would  break  every  tube  in  me.  Of 
course,  these  last  remarks  were  made 
after  the  company  had  gone,  I'm  kind 
of  afraid  of  him  when  we're  alone.  He 
might  stick  a  screw  driver  in  me  and 
get  me  to  squealing  and  then  even  the 
neighbors  would  be  down  on  me. 

One  night  he  tried  to  get  station  KCB. 
and  I,  like  the  good  little  Radio  I  am, 
went  right  out  in  the  ether  after  them.  I 
soon  found  out  they  were  of  the  air  and 
thought  that  I  would  be  real  nice  to  the  old 
boy  and  bring  in  something  else.  Well, 
he  goes  right  up  in  the  air  and  says, 
"When  I  want  KCB.  I  want  'em  and 
not  RXK.  This  settles  it,  I'm  gonna 
either  fix  this  thing  or  wreck  it."     He 


might  just  as  well  saved  the  breath  he 
used  when  he  said,  "Fix."  In  he  digs, 
we  goes  around  and  around,  me  throw- 
ing sparks  and  smoking,  thinking  that 
maybe  I  could  scare  him  off.  I  stood 
it  as  long  as  I  could  before  I  got  hot; 
I  gave  him  a  good  shock,  made  an  aw- 
ful noise  in  the  loud  speaker  but  he 
kept  right  on  giving  me  a  half  nelson. 
This  went  on  for  about  an  hour  and  me 
trying  to  protect  myself  in  every  way 
I  knew  how.  He  then  started  to  get 
personal  and  called  me  a  piece  of  junk. 
That  was  enough  for  me,  after  me  tak- 
ing him,  the  family  and  his  friends  all 
over  the  country  and  showing  'em  a 
good  time.  I  just  took  one  deep  draw 
of  current  and  burned  out  every  tube  in 
me;  then  he  takes  one  more  look  and 
says  to  the  Mrs.  "I  knew  I  could  fix 
this  thing  if  I  got  after  it."  She  says, 
"What's the matterwithit?"  and  he  says 
"All  the  tubes  are  burned  out,  I'll  get  a 
new  set  of  tubes  tomorrow."  The 
Mrs.  says  "How  much  does  a  new  set  of 
tubes  cost?"  The  old  man  says,  "Not 
over  ten  bucks." 

/  suppose  you  wonder  what  I  do  for 
pastime.  Well  I'm  gonna  let  you  in  on 
my  favorite  indoor  sport.  I  just  set 
around  all  day  and  high-hat  the  phono- 
graph and  player  piano — no  one  even 
looks    at   them   since    I   came. 

Mort  Clemson,  Peoria,  III. 


SERVED    HIM    RIGHT    FOR    BUT- 
TING IN 

Here's  a  Slip  and  a  Quip! 

The  B.B.C.  Trio  of  WMAK  was  play- 
ing its  last  number  when  the  announcer, 
Herbert  Rice,  broke  in  "Ladies  and 
Gentlemen," — then  realizing  that  the 
piece  wasn't  finished,  he  kept  quiet 
until  the  music  stopped.  Then  listeners 
heard,  "Say,  what  the  Hell  do  you  mean 
by  butting  in — "  and  the  voice  trailed 
off  as  the  speaker  realized  that  the 
mike  was  still  on. — W.  G.  Burton, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


"PUT  A  LILY  IN  H..S  HAND" 
MIGHT  BE   MORE  APPROPRIATE 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  one  of  our 
local  announcers  had  been  entertaining 
with    recorded   selections   for   quite   a 


while.  He  had  lost  interest,  it  seemed, 
in  the  blending  of  his  program,  and  in  a 
weary  voice  said,  "Now  playing  for 
you,  two  phonograph  records,  'Lay 
My  Head  Beneath  a  Rose'  and  'Turn 
on  the  Heat'  .  .  ." — Margaret  E.  Sedg- 
wick, 123  Alamo  Plaza,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 


TWENTY    INNINGS!      PITY    THE 
POOR  ANNOUNCER 

Bob  Elson,  WGN  sports  announcer, 
was  describing  a  baseball  game  between 
the  Cubs  and  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  The 
broadcast  was  sponsored  by  Thomp- 
son's Restaurants  whose  slogan  is 
"Thompson's  must  be  a  good  place  to 
eat."  It  was  during  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  inning,  about  7:15,  and  the  an- 
nouncer was  both  tired  and  very  hun- 
gry (as  he  had  previously  announced) 
when  he  said  in  a  weak  voice,  "Thomp- 
son's must  be  a  good  place  to  eat."— 
Clara  Carter,  Oakland,  III. 


HOT  ON  GRAHAM'S  TRAIL 

Here  is  one  probably  heard  by  mil- 
lions : 

Graham  McNamee  in  announcing 
from  St.  Louis  at  the  fifth  World  Series 
game  explained  the  postponement  of 
President  Hoover's  speech  with  "Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  speech  will  be  read 
directly  after  the  completion  of  the 
broadcast  of  this  game."  He  cor- 
rected    himself     immediately! — L.     T. 

Young,  Lieutenant  in  the   U .  S.  Navy, 

U.  S.  Ship   New    York. 

Two  other  special  Indigest  reporters 
(E.  C.  Baird  of  St.  Joseph,  and  Mrs. 
R.  D.  King  of  Alexandria)  sent  that  one 
in  too,  but  the  Navy  got  here  first,  as 
always ! 


Listening  to  station  WNOX.  The 
announcer,  Roger  Williams,  read  a  tele- 
gram requesting  "A  Cottage  For  Sale" 
...  to  be  sung  by  Frances  Ressler 
.  .  .  signed  —  Paul  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
When  he  had  finished  reading  the  mes- 
sage, he  said  "I  am  very  sorry,  Paul,  but 
the  mortgage  has  been  lifted  on  this 
cottage  so  Frances  is  Washing  Dishes 
With  The  One  She  Loves."— Roy  E. 
Baker,  1405  N.  Central  St.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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TUNE  IN 

Crawford — They're  putting  in  some 
great  Radio  broadcasting  stations  now- 
adays. 

Crabshaw — I  should  say  so.  Out 
West  they  have  a  WOW!—/.  J.  O'Con- 
nell,  New  York. 

GOSSIP  SHOP 

The  only  thing  that  prevents  Giu- 
seppe di  Benedetto  from  bringing  his 
home  orchestra  of  fifteen  canaries  down 
to  the  NBC  studios  once  in  a  while  is 


the  fact  that  Cheep  music  won't  go  so 
well  with  the  guitar  serenades  he  pro- 
vides in  the  Neapolitan  Night  programs 
he  conducts. 

His  wife  knows  the  location  of  all  the 
bird  stores  in  New  York  and  steers  him 
away  from  the  marked  streets,  because 
every  time  he  passes  one,  it's  so  much 
off  the  budget  for  another  yellow  bird 
or  two. 


Phil  Dewey,  NBC  baritone,  was 
raised  on  a  farm  not  far  from  Rochester, 
Indiana,  and  claims  he  got  his  first  ex- 
perience in  vocal  training  when,  as  a 
small  boy,  he  called  the  cows  in  from 
grazing  every  evening,  to  be  milked. 

He  made  his  first  professional  ap- 
pearance at  the  age  of  five.  He  really 
was  paid  for  it.  The  story  goes  that 
Phil  and  his  father  were  on  their  way  to 
town  in  a  horse  and  wagon.  They  came 
upon  some  men  at  work,  grading  the 
road  with  gravel.  The  grading  machine 
spread  all  the  way  across  the  road,  so 
they  were  forced  to  wait  until  a  path 
could  be  cleared  for  them  to  pass.  The 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  work, 
knowing  of  Phil's  vocal  proclivities, 
asked  him  to  sing  a  few  songs  while  they 
waited.  He  even  promised  to  pay  the 
boy  if  he  proved  especially  entertaining. 
The  proposition  appealed  to  Phil.  The 
most  he  had  ever  sung  for  previously 
were  cookies  or  candy.  From  the  high 
wagon  seat  he  sang  all  the  popular  songs 
he  knew.  When  he  was  through,  the 
man  who  had  contracted  for  his  services 
approached  him  -saying:  "That  was 
fine,  young  man.    Here  is  your  reward." 

With  that  he  handed  Phil  a  bright 
shiny  penny. 


See  the  signature  on  the  picture  of 
Phil  Dewey  on  this  page,  and  May 
Singhi  Breen  on  page  95?  You've 
guessed  it — Indi-Gest's  illustrator  is 
none  other  than  Jolly  Bill  Steinke,  of 


Jolly  Bill  and  Jane.  He's  a  former 
newspaper  cartoonist  and  walks  around 
the  studio  with  a  perpetually  busy 
pencil. 

SCRAMBLED  PROGRAMS 

Sitting  beside  my  Radio  nightly, 
listening  to  the  orderly  procession  of 
programs  marching  through  the  hours, 
I  am  sometimes  possessed  of  a  wild  de- 
sire to  break  the  monotony  by  scram- 
bling the  various  characters.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  hear: 

1.  A  conversation  between  Achmed 
Pasha  and  Jane  M'Grew. 

2.  Seth  Parker  explaining  the  World 
Series  to  Will  Rogers. 

3.  Amos  and  Andy  in  an  Evening  in 
Paris. 

4.  Leopold      Stokowski      conducting 
Henry    Field's     Little    Symphony    Or 
chestra. 

5.  Floyd  Gibbons  pinch  hitting  for 
Walter  Damrosch.  —  Nelle  Arnold, 
Cedar  Creek,   Nebr. 


That  last  one  is  good  subject  matter. 
You  can  just  imagine  Floyd  .  .  .  The 
next  number  on  the  program  will  be 
the  Swan  Song  from  Lohengrin.  Flashes 
from  the  United  Press  tell  that  this 
fellow,  who  was  a  German  count,  paid 
a  surprise  visit  to  a  young  lady  in  a  new 
kind  of  boat  .  .  .  drawn  by  swan 
power  instead  of  electric  h.  p.  He  was 
out  to  save  her  from  execution  for  kill- 
ing her  brother.  He  did  and  ended  up 
by  marrying  the  lady,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  she  keep  his  name  from  the 
press.  She  couldn't  .  .  .  gave  him 
away  .  .  .  and  so  he  did  a  quick  fade- 
out,  this  time  using  a  couple  of  doves 
for  a  fly-away  to  Heaven.     The  theme 

OF  '*e  Yolo-.     « 


of  the  Swan  Song,  which  you  will  hear 
weaving  in  and  out  of  this  beautiful 
melody,  is  sad  and  shows  the  sorrow 
that  Lohengrin  feels  on  parting  from 
his  beloved.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
heart-rending  pieces  of  music  which 
the  great  Wagner  ever  composed. 

Puzzle: — Can  you  tell  where  Gib- 
bons stops  and  Damrosch  begins?  It 
ought  to  be  easy. 

WAIT  UNTIL  TELEVISION 

Sandy  had  inherited  a  Radio  from 
an  uncle  in  London,  and  had  invited  a 
friend  over  to  spend  an  evening  listen- 
ing to  a  wireless  programme. 

"At  its  conclusion  the  host  said: 
Weel,  Mac,  wha'  cuid  we  desire  better 
than  thot?  Singing,  instrumentalists,  a 
talk  on  insects,  opera,  news,  and  dance 
music — all  for  naethin'." 

"Aye,"  said  MacTavish,  "but  we 
dinna  hae  ony  acrobats." — Molly  Zac- 
harias,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Molly  must  have  good  ears  and  sharp 
eyes,  because  she  sent  In  another  good 
one  besides  the  Scotch  one.  The  other 
one  is  Henglish  and  'airy.     'Ere  it  is. 

AIR  TONIC 

English  Barber — Hanything  h'on  the 
'air  to  night? 

Customer — I  don't  know.  I  haven't  a 
Radio. 

CROSS  YOUR  HEART 

Heard  over  Station  KMPC: 

"The   next   number   will   be   'Really 

and  Truly.'     A  phonograph  record." 
I  wouldn't  doubt  his  word! — V.  M. 

Davidson,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Scientific  Progress 


By  Howard  Edgar  Rhodes,  Technical  Editor 

Progress  of  Television 


ALTHOUGH  there  have  been  no 
i\  important  announcements  con- 
I  %  cerning  television  for  some  time 
"^  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  en- 
gineers associated  with  the  major  broad- 
casting companies  and  with  the  large  elec- 
trical companies  are  spending  considerable 
time  and  money  on  the  problem.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  several  of  the  com- 
panies are  more  advanced  in  their  tele- 
vision experiments  than  they  care  to  say, 
reserving  announcements  until  some  defi- 
nite concert  results  have  been  obtained. 
Engineers  of  the  various  companies  refuse 
to  make  any  statements  regarding  their 
work  in  television.  The  National  Broad- 
casting Company  has  licenses  for  experi- 
mental work  on  television  and  a  license 
for  experimental  work  has  been  requested 


tain  definite  lines.  A  really  new  idea 
might  bring  television  to  the  home  much 
sooner;  unforeseen  difficulties  might  make 
practical  realization  require  a  much  longer 
time.  Even  today  there  are  of  course  a 
number  of  stations  broadcasting  experi- 
mental television  programs;  regular  pro- 
grams are  transmitted  by  the  Jenkins 
Television  Corp.  in  New  Jersey  and  from 
W9XAP,  the  television  station  of  WMAQ, 
Inc.,  operated  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  William  S.  Hedges,  president  of 
WMAQ,  Inc.,  advises  us  at  this  writing 
that  with  the  large  photo-cells  they  in- 
tend to  use  it  will  be  possible  to  transmit 
full  length  views  of  actors,  instead  of  just 
a  head  and  shoulders. 

All    television    licenses    issued    by    the 
Radio  Commission  are  granted  on  a  tem- 


TELEVISION   WIZARDS 
Dr.  August  Karolus,  German  television  expert  and  University  of  Leipzig  professor,  left,  and 
Dr.  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson  conferring  in  the  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company 

at  Schenectady. 


of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
NBC  for  some  time  past  has  had  an  ex- 
perimental television  station  in  operation 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City. 

Television  in  the  home  has  been  stated, 
by  various  engineers,  to  be  from  three  to 
five  or  more  years  away.  Such  estimates 
are  of  course  based  on  the  idea  that  de- 
velopment work  will  progress  along  cer- 


porary  experimental  basis.  The  Commis- 
sion is  believed  to  be  interested  in  tele- 
vision development,  but  also  believes  that 
sufficient  public  interest  has  not  been 
created  to  grant  permanent  licenses  on 
the  basis  of  "public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity."  There  is  reason  to  feel, 
however,  that  as  soon  as  sufficient  public 
interest  is  aroused  the  Commission  will 
grant  permanent  licenses. 


Meanwhile  those  organizations  (broad- 
casting companies  especially)  who  feel 
that  they  will  want  to  transmit  television 
when  it  leaves  the  womb  of  technology 
are  anxious  to  get  experimental  licenses 
now,  so  that  when  permanent  licenses  are 
granted,  and  there  won't  be  very  many, 
they  will  be  able  to  point  to  the  experi- 
mental work  they  did  to  bring  about  its 
accomplishment  and  thereby  enhance 
their  chances  of  getting  a  permanent 
license.  It  is  probable  that  the  large 
manufacturers  are  rather  anxious  that 
television  does  not  follow  the  same  ex- 
perimental course  that  Radio  did  when  it 
first  started  in  1920. 

Television  experimental  work  in  the 
large  laboratories  evidently  has  two  aims 
in  view.  One  is  to  develop  television  as 
a  means  of  home  entertainment  using 
simple  but  effective  apparatus.  The  other 
aim  is  to  develop  television  for  the  thea- 
tre, so  that  television  images  may  be 
presented  on  the  stage. 


Mid-West  Radio  City 

RADIO  broadcasting  is  going  on  to 
bigger  and  better  things.  First  came 
"-  the  announcement  of  the  huge 
Radio  City  in  New  York  and  now  Chicago 
can  boast  of  a  super-station  which  has 
been  erected  on  top  of  the  world's  largest 
building,  the  Merchandise  Mart. 

Here  are  a  few  statistics  that  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  project.  The  new  station 
is  two  stories  in  height;  comprises  more 
than  66,000  square  feet;  contains  six  stu- 
dios, four  of  which  are  two  stories  high 
and  plans  are  completed  for  additional 
studios  when  needed. 

More  than  56,000  square  feet  of  sound- 
proof material  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  studios;  there  are  more  than  95 
light  fixtures  in  the  studios  and  more  than 
33,000  watts  of  electricity  are  used  to  light 
Studio  A  alone. 

More  than  13,400  square  feet  of  carpet 
was  used  to  cover  halls,  corridors,  and 
offices.  The  staff  of  employees  numbers 
over  200  and  more  than  400  radio  enter- 
tainers are  available. 

The  station  includes  a  number  of  inno- 
vations which  are  the  result  of  years  of 
experimental  work  on  the  part  of  a  large 
staff  of  engineers.  There  are  four  network 
control  booths  which  are,  in  fact,  miniature 
studios.  It  is  indeed  a  super-station. 
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Concert-going  by  Radio 


"  A  LTHOUGH  I  have  been  conducting 
/\  symphonic  orchestral  concerts 
/  %  since  1885,  and  traveling  with  my 
orchestra  over  the  entire  United 
States  many  times  during  that  period,  I 
have  only  in  the  last  four  years  been 
able  to  reach  the  great  masses  of  our 
people  by  means  of  the  Radio,"  says 
Walter  Damrosch,  musical  counsel,  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company.  "Before 
this  wonderful  invention  was  perfected, 
I  could  play  only  to  audiences  which 
could  gather  in  the  concert  halls  and 
theatres  of  our  larger  cities.  Such  audi- 
ences were  necessarily  limited  by  the  size 
of  the  auditorium,  and  assuming  that  I 
conducted  about  one  hundred  concerts 
every  winter  with  an  average  audience  of 
twenty-five  hundred,  I  could  reach  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
every  year. 

"But  now  the  Radio  enables  me  to  play 
to  audiences  of  ten  million  people  every 
Saturday  evening,  and  as  I  give  about 
thirty-four  of  these  concerts  during  the 
winter,  that  gives  us  the  incredible  total 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  millions. 
While  this  huge  audience  includes  many 
of  my  listeners  of  the  past,  by  far  the 
greater  part  are  people  who"  have  never 
before  heard  a  note  of  what  I  call  music. 
To  my  delight  and  amazement,  the  music 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  comes 
to  them  like  a  revelation  of  beauty  and 
emotional  pleasure.  Only  through  the 
Radio  could  I  reach  these  millions  of 
people  on  the  farms  and  ranches,  in  out 
of  the  way  towns,  and  above  all,  the 
many  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  concert 
tickets,  and  to  whom  the  "air"  now 
brings  free  for  all,  a  weekly  message  of 
symphonic  music. 

"An  average  of  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
letters  a  year  which  I  receive  from  these 
listeners,  gives  eloquent  testimony  of 
their  joy  and  gratitude.  Small  wonder 
that  I  consider  these  last  three  years  of 
my  professional  life  in  many  ways  the 
most  important  in  my  career  as  a  musi- 
cian and  educator." 

Sometimes  when  we  sit  down  to  write 
this  monthly  manifesto  on  Radio,  we 
attack  the  job  with  gusto  and  enthusiasm, 
with  faith  in  Radio's  ultimate  possibili- 
ties, optimistic  that  Radio  will  reach 
great  achievements.  How  we  feel  de- 
pends largely  upon  what  we  have  heard 
over  the  air  during  the  preceding  few 
days.  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  two  excellent   symphony  concerts 


over  the  preceding  week-end  we  are  all 
"het  up"  over  the  possibilities  of  this  type 
of  broadcast  music  in  promoting  music 
appreciation.  For  it  seems  to  us  that 
instrumental  music  should  be  the  back- 
bone of  Radio  entertainment.  It  is  per- 
haps the  only  form  of  entertainment  that 
can  be  assimilated  solely  by  the  ear. 
After  all,  listening  to  a  symphony  con- 


Walter   Damrosch,    dean    of   American    con- 
ductors and   musical   counsel  for  NBC. 


cert  by  Radio  has  advantages  over  listen- 
ing to  it  in  a  concert  hall.  The  placement 
of  the  microphone  quite  close  to  the  or- 
chestra eliminates  from  the  Radio  repro- 
duction the  rattling  of  programs,  coughs, 
sneezes  and  other  annoyances  that  must 
be  tolerated  in  the  concert  hall.  And 
the  inability  to  see  the  musicians  enables 
one  to  concentrate  completely  on  the 
music.  During  the  rendition  of  a  number 
at  any  concert  a  surprising  large  number 
of  the  audience  may  be  seen  reading  their 
program,  turning  in  their  seats  to  see 
what  their  neighbors  are  wearing,  or 
watching  with  eagle  eyes  the  movements 
of    the    conductor. 


Tc 


.0  SAY  that  such  people 
"hear"  the  concert  is  mere  piffle.  To 
really  follow  the  development  of  a 
symphony,  there  is  needed  a  degnv  of 
concentration  that  does  not  permit  of  any 
division  of  attention  between  eye  anil 
ear.     Of  course  one  can  slump  down  in 


the  seat  and  hold  a  hand  over  the  eyes 
but  this  tends  to  attract  undesired  atten- 
tion from  others  who  will  think  you  have 
fallen  asleep  or  who  will  consider  you  a 
faker  feigning  intense  absorption  in  the 
music.  The  movements  of  the  conductor 
and  other  members  of  the  orchestra,  the 
bowing  of  the  strings,  the  thumping  of 
the  kettle  drum  are  necessary — and  de- 
tracting. For  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absorbing  music  optically.  The  Radio 
relieves  us  of  all  these  things. 

And  therein  lies  the  advantage  of 
concert-going  by  Radio.  Given  a  good 
receiver,  a  good  orchestra  properly  trans- 
mitted and  we  can  enjoy  a  concert  in 
our  home  much  more  than  we  could  in 
the  concert  hall.  We  can  push  on  our 
favorite  pair  of  slippers,  turn  off  the 
lights,  settle  ourselves  in  an  easy  chair 
and  in  the  quiet  and  darkness  be  in  a 
position  most  fully  to  enjoy  the  music. 
Try  it. 

.LiSTEN  carefully  to  the 
music.  Pick  out  some  bit  of  melody,  an  I 
follow  it  through  the  symphony.  Every 
now  and  then  you  will  find  it  coming 
back,  sneaking  around  the  corner  maybe  in 
a  different  key  with  some  variation,  per- 
haps disguised  by  a  growth  of  beard  and 
a  new  hat.  But,  like  a  bloodhound,  keep 
on  its  track.  It  will  try  to  hide,  bury 
itself  under  the  heap  of  sounds,  bui  back 
it  will  come.  You  will  enjoy  it.  You  will 
hear  things  in  the  music  which  you  never 
before  realized  were  in  the  score. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  listening  to 
concerts  by  Radio  is  that  we  have  to 
listen  between  numbers  to  the  announce:, 
telling  us  who  composed  the  next  selec  - 
tion,  why  he  composed  it,  where  he  was 
born  and  goodness  knows  how  many  other 
details  about  the  music  and  its  composer. 

Why  can't  the  interval  between  selec- 
tions be  almost  silent  so  that  we  may 
feel  fully  the  glow  of  pleasure  that  comes 
from  hearing  good  music  well  played? 

We  are  not  fooling  ourselves,  or  even 
hoping  to  fool  our  readers,  that  the  broad- 
casting of  symphony  concerts  is  perfect. 
The  reproduced  music  does  not  have  the 
full  dynamic  range  of  the  musical  orches- 
tra, nor  do  we  hear  the  higher  overtones 
of  some  of  the  instruments.  But  we  do 
hear  by  Radio  a  much  bettor  balance  be- 
tween the  various  instruments  than  we 
hear  when  we  actually  go  to  a  concert. 
By  Radio  we  set  the  best  seat  in  the 
house — and  we  gel  it  every  time. 
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Scientific  Progress  °L  Radio  Arts 

International  Broadcasting 


RADIO,  unlike  other  mediums  for 
the  transmission  of  voice  and 
music,  recognizes  no  national 
boundaries  between  countries. 
Per  se  it  is  essentially  international.  It 
seems  but  natural  therefore  that  Radio 
should  reach  a  stage  of  development 
where,  as  has  now  occurred  many  times 
during  the  past  year,  programs  from  for- 
eign countries  would  be  available  to 
American  listeners  and  American  pro- 
grams available  to  listeners  in  foreign 
countries.  There  will  probably  not  be 
another  event  of  major  importance  that 
will  not  be  sent  by  Radio  to  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world. 

The  placidity  with  which  the  American 
listener  has  accepted  foreign  broadcasting 
is  not  surprising.  For  the  past  century 
the  public  has  learned  to  expect  marvels 
from  science.  As  a  result,  international 
broadcasting,  which  if  accomplished  sev- 
eral years  ago  would  have  amazed  people, 
is  now  accepted  almost  casually,  though 
with  appreciation  of  its  utility  and  its 
effect  in  strengthening  friendly  relations 
between    peoples    of    various    countries. 


But  international  broadcasting  was  not 
an  easy  task  to  accomplish.  On  the  con- 
trary it  was  difficult  and  expensive.  En- 
gineers working  on  the  problem  lost  many 
nights  of  sleep.  Engineering  work  on  the 
problem  dates  back  many  years — it  really 
goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  Radio. 
Foreign  broadcasts  as  we  hear  them  today 
will,  of  course,  be  improved.  At  present 
they  are  imperfect,  but  good,  and  not  to 
be  fully  appreciated  until  one  has  to  do 
without  them. 

At  present  the  success  of  an  interna- 
tional broadcast  depends  somewhat  on  the 
weather  and  its  effect  on  receiving  con- 
ditions. But  as  the  work  goes  forward 
we  will  gradually  add  improvements  to 
the  point  where  broadcasts  can  be  ar- 
ranged at  any  time  with  but  little  regard 
to  atmospheric  or  other  conditions  that 
now  hinder  our  efforts. 

C.  W.  Horn,  general  engineer,  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  a  large  part  of 
the  preliminary  development  work  on  in- 
ternational broadcasting.  Regarding  the 
future  of   this   branch   of   Radio   broad- 


casting, Mr.  Horn  recently  stated,  "I 
foresee  that  we  shall  gradually  improve 
and  increase  the  number  of  broadcasts 
until  without  any  definite  announcement 
or  warning  we  shall  be  arranging  programs 
for  international  consumption  without 
giving  much  thought  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  conditions  will  be  suit- 
able. It  seems  to  be  human  nature  to 
have  such  developments  grow  on  us  with- 
out realizing  that  changes  have  taken 
place. 


I 


.T  MAY  take  a  year  or  two 
of  refining  before  it  becomes  thoroughly 
reliable,  and  also  to  permit  some  of  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  world  to  equip 
themselves  with  the  necessary  apparatus, 
but  we  are  already  assured  that  the  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  and  that  we  are  ready 
to  permit  the  listener  to  participate  in 
things  that  take  place  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  country." 

These  things  are  accomplished  at  great 
expense,  but  what  the  public  demands  it 
usually  gets.  Means  are  always  found  to 
satisfy  their  wishes. 


Studio  A  of  National  Broadcasting  Company's  new  midwest  "Radio   City"  in  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  which  is  the  largest  broad- 
casting studio  in  the  world.      Its  dimensions  are:    Width,  forty-seven  feet;   length,  seventy-two  feet;   height,  twertty-three  feet. 
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Chain    Calendar  Features 


See  Index  to  Network  Kilocycles  on  page  108 


Eastern     Central        Mountain      Pacific 


Sunday 


HEROES   OF  THE 
8:00a.m.    7:00 
WABC     W2XE 


WHP 

WFBM 
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WREC 

WPG 


WFBL 
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WWNC 
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S:00 
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MORNING    MUSICALE— 
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ADVENTURES  OF  HELEN  AND  MARY 
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10:15  a.m.      9:15 
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8:15 
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WREC 

WORC 


7:15 

WNAC 
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WSPD 
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COLUMBIA       EDUCATIONAL 
TURES — Dr.    Chas.    Fleische 


10:50  a.m.       9:50 
WABC      W2XE 
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8:50 
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7:50 
WNAC 
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MELODY    VAGABONDS— V 
Sorey  and  Orchestra. 


12:00 
WLBZ 
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KSCJ 
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WREC 
WPG 


11:00 

WCAU 

WADC 

WIBW 

WDBJ 

KFJF 

WXYZ 


10:00 

WX3AU 

WHK 

WSPD 

WGST 

KVI 

WDAY 


9:00 

WMAL 

WAIU 

WWNC 

WDOD 

KFPY 

WORC 


LONDON    BROADCAST — 

12:30  p.m.     11:30       10:30  9:30 

WABC     W2XE  WLBZ  WCAU 

W3XAU  WMAL  WHP  WFBL 

WKBW   WADC  WHK  WAIU 

WKBN    KOIL  KSCJ  KMBC 

WCCO     WIBW  WMT  WTAR 

WDBJ      WREC  KFJF  KLZ 

KFPY      WPG  WORC  WXYZ 

METROPOLITAN  ECHOES — 

1:00  p.m.    12:00  11:00  10:00 

WJZ  WBAL  KFAB  KDKA 

WLW        KWK  CKGW  WHAM 
WJR         WREN 


ELGIN  PROGRAM  (Daily  E» 

cept  Sun 

day). 

1:15  p.m.    12:15 

11:15 

10:15 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WRC 

WFJC 

WWJ 

WSAI 

KYW 

WOC 

WHO 

WDAF 

CKGW 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WPTF 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WHAS 

WSM 

.  WMC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WSMB 

WJDX 

KTHS 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

KOA 

NEAPOLITAN    NIGHTS— 

1:30  p.m.       12:30 

11:30 

10:30 

WEAF 

WWJ 

WDAF 

WTAM 

WIBO 

WCAE 

KSD 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

WHAS 

KSL 

KGO 

CONCLAVE   OF   NATIONS- 

1  :30  p.m.  12:30 

11:30 

10:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

CATHEDRAL    HOUR 

2:00  p.m.     1:00 

12:00 

11:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

.WXYZ 

Eastern        Central     Mountain        Pacific 

MOONSHINE  AND  HONEYSUCKLE— 

2:00  p.m.      1:00  12:00  11:00 

WEAF      WGR  WTAM      KSD 

WWJ         WDAF       KOA  KSL 

ROXY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT— 


Mountain       Pacific  Easterr 


2:00  p.m.    1:00 

12:00 

11:00 

WJZ            WBZ 

WBZA 

WBAL 

KDKA     KYW 

WRC 

WFAA 

WEBC     KFAB 

CKGW 

WHAS 

WREN     KSTP 

KWK 

WSB 

WRVA     WJAX 

WHAM 

WRA 

WSUN      WLW 

WPTF 

WIOD 

Eastern      Central 
"YOUR    EYES"— 

4:45  p.m.     3:45 

WJZ  WBZ 

WHAM    KDKA 

KWK        WREN 

WLW 

SERMON    BY    REV.    DONALD    GREY 


2:45 
WBZA 
WJR 
KFAB 


1:45 

WBAL 

KYW 

CKGW 


BIG    BROTHER    CLUB- 


BARNHOUSE- 
5:00  p.m.      4:00 

WABC      W2XE 
W2XAU  WJAS 
WADC     WKRC 
KMOX    KOIL 


3:00 

WNAC 
WFBL 
WOWO 
KRLD 


2:00 

WCAU 
WKBW 
WMAO 
WXYZ 


Bill  Steinke   (Jolly  Bill) — 7:45 
a.m.   every   weekday — NBC 


NATIONAL   YOUTH  CONFERENCE- 


Arturo  Toscanini  Conductor 

Philharmonic    Orchestra 

CBS  Sunday 


3:00  p. 

WJZ 

WJR 

KFAB 

WJDX 

KSL 

WSB 

KFSD 


2:00 
WBAL 
WLW 
WRVA 
KVOO 
WFLA 
WBZ 
WPTF 


1:00 
KOA 
KWK 
WJAX 

WFAA 
WSUN 
WBZA 
KGO 


12:00 
KDKA 
WREN 
WIOD 
WOAI 
KTHS 
KGW 
WLS 


NATL.  VESPERJ 
5:00  p.m.  4:00 
WJZ  WBZ 

WHAM  WLW 
KFAB  KSTP 
WIOD 
WOAI 
WSB 
KGO 
WRC 


-DR.  FOSDICK- 


WMC 
KVOO 
WSUN 
KGW 


NEW    YORK   PHILHARMONI 
PHONY  ORCHESTRA- 


DAVEY   HOUR— 


3:00  p. 
WABC 
WLBZ 

WMAL 
WFBL 
WHK 


2:00 

W2XE 

WCAU 

WHP 

WHEC 

WKRC 


WFBM    WMAQ 
KSCJ        KMBC 


WIBW 

WMT 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KHJ 

WPG 


KFH 

WWNC 

WREC 

KFJF 

KFRC 

WDAY 


1:00 
WEAN 
W3XAU 
WJAS 
WKBW 
WAIU 
KMOX 
WISN 
WBCM 
WTAR 
WLAC 
KLZ 
KVI 
WORC 


12:00 

WNAC 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WADC 

WKBN 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KRLD 

KDYL 

KFPY 

WXYZ 


SOUTHLAND   SKETCHES — 

3:30  p.m.      2:30  1:30  12:30 

WJZ  WBAL        KFAB        KDKA 

WLW        KWK  KOA  KSL 

CKGW     WHAM 


5:00  p. i 

WEAF 

WRC 

WWS 

WOC 

CKGW 


CATHOLI 
6:30  p.m 
WEAF 
WCSH 
WEBC 
WJDX 
KHQ 
KSD 
KECA 
WOC 
W.I  AX 
WMC 
WOAI 
WSAI 


4:00 
WJAR 
WGY 

WSAI 
WHO 


3.00 
WBZA 
KWK 
WEBC 
KOMO 
KPRC 
KOA 
KHQ 


3:00 
WTAC 
WGR 
WENR 
WOW 


C    HOUR 

.    5:30 

WEEI 

WRC 

WIOD 

KGO 

WSMB 

KGW 

KTAR 

WHO 

WFLA 

WSB 

KOA 


4:30 

WJAR 
WGY 

WSM 
KPO 
KOMO 
\V(  i  I! 
KYW 
W  DAF 
WSUN 
WHAP 
\\  I!  V  A 


2:00 
WBAL 
WREN 
WJAX 
WJDX 
WFLA 
KTAR 
KDKA 


2:00 

WCSH 
WTAM 
KSD 
WDAF 


3:30 
WTAG 
WWJ 
WKY 
KSTP 
WLIT 
WCAE 
WFJC 
WTMJ 
WHAS 
KPRC 
KVOO 


DR.    S.    PARKES    i 
4:00  p.m.      3:00 
WEAF      WEEI 


WCSH 
WOW 
WHO 
WJDX 

WEBC 

WSUN 
WIBO 
KGW 
WF.IC 


WGR 

WRVA 

WSAI 

WFAA 

WDAF 

WFLA 

WOC 

KOMO 

CKGW 


:adman- 

2:00 

WJAR 
KOA 
WKY 
W.I  AX 
KVOO 
KHQ 
WHO 
KPO 
WMC 


I  :00 
WTAG 
WIOD 
WOAI 
WHAS 
KPRI  ' 
WWJ 
WSB 
KGO 
WCAE 


FLORSHEIM  SUNDAY  FEATURE— 
4:00  p.m.      3:00  2:00  1:00 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA         W  BAI. 

WHAM    KDKA       WJR  WLW 

KYW         KWK  WREN       KFAB 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  MUSICAL  CRU- 
SADERS. 


4:15  p.n 

t.      3:15 

2:15 

1:15 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

\\  BAI. 

WHAM 

KDKA 

W.IK 

WLW 

KYW 

KW  K 

WREN 

KFAB 

6:00 
WEEI 
WGR 
WSAI 
WOW 


5:00 

WJAR 
WTAG 
WCAE 
KSD 


IODENT 
7:00  p.  i 
WEAF 
WGY 
WWJ 
WHO 
WDAF 


WILLIAM    OILOMATICS — 
7:30  p.m.     6:30  5:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

KOA  KSL  WHAM 

WREN    KDKA       WON 


:00 
WRC 
WFJC 
WO( 
WLIT 


4:30 
KWK 
WLW 


THE  WO 
Dr.  Jul 
8:00  p.r 
WABC 
WCAO 
WLBW 
WKRC 
KOIL 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KRLD 
KDYL 
KFPY 
WXYZ 


COLLIERS    RADIO    HOUR— 


RLD'S    B 
i>  Kleir 
.     7:00 
W2XE 

WMAL 

WFBL 

WAIU 

KSCJ 

WMT 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KHJ 

WNAX 


USINESS- 

6:00 
WEAX 
WHP 
WHEC 
WFBM 
WISN 
WWNC 
WREC 
KFJF 
KFRC 
WDAY 


5:00 
WNAC 
WJAS 
WADC 
KMOX 
WIBW 
WTAR 
WLAC 
KLZ 
KVI 
WORC 


15  p.r 
WJZ 
KDKA 
KWK 
KHQ 
KPO 


7:15 
WBZ 
WJR 

WREN 
KOMO 


6:15 

WBZA 
WLW 
KOA 
KFI 


5:15 
WHAM 
KYW 
KSL 
KG  W 


KALTENBORN    EDITS   THE    NEWS 


8:30  p.m.  7:30 

WABC      W2XE 


WCAU 
WJAS 
WADC 
KMOX 

WSPD 


W3XAU 

WLBW 

WHK 

KOIL 

WXYZ 


6:30 
WEAN 
WCAO 
WFBL 
WKRC 
KMBC 
WBT 


5:30 
WNAC 

WMAL 
WKBW 
WOWO 
WCCO 


MAJOR    BOWES'    FAMILY— 


7:30  p.m.      6:30 
WEAF     WSMB 


WEBC 

WSB 

WCAE 

WSAI 

WTAM 

WSUN 

WCFL 


WDAF 

WJDX 

WRC 

KSD 

WOAI 

WHO 

WSM 


5:30 
KSTP 
WIOD 
WKY 
WGY 
WFJC 
KTHS 
WOC 


4:30 
WCSH 
WMC 

WJAR 

WWJ 

WHAS 

WFLA 

WTAC. 


ENNA    JETTICK    MELODIES — 


8:00  p 

WJZ 

K  WK 

WFAA 

WSM 

WJAX 

WEBC 

KPO 

KSL 

WBAL 

WFLA 

KTAR 


m.    7:00 
WBZ 
WKY 
KPRC 
WTMJ 
WMC 
WIOD 
KOMO 
KHQ 
WPTF 
WSUN 
WJDX 


6:00 
WBZA 
WJR 
WOAI 
KSTP 
KOA 
KTHS 
KIT 
WCKY 
WAPI 
KFAB 


5:00 
WHAM 
WREN 

\\  HAS 

KDKA 

KYW 

WSMB 

KC  W 

WSB 

WRVA 

KFSD 


CHASE    AND    SANBORN    CHORAL 
ORCHESTRA— 
8:30  p.m.         7:30 
WEAF      WJAR 


WRC 

WF.IC 
WOW 
WPTF 
WHO 

whas 

WSMB 
WOAI 

MAJESTI 
9:00  p.n 
W  ABC 
WLBZ 
WMAL 
WKBW 
WADC 
WFBM 
KMBC 
KFH 
WTAR 
WREC 
KLRA 
KDYL 
K\  I 
WBT 


WGY 

WWJ 

WIOD 

WAPI 

woe 
WEBC 
W  K  Y 
WTMJ 

C  THEAT 

8:00 
W2XE 
WCAU 

w  .1  \s 

WDEL 

WHK 

WBBM 

WISN 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

W  I   AC 

KFJF 
KHJ 

KFPY 

KOI. 


6:30 
WTAG 
WGR 
WSAI 
KSTP 
WRVA 
WLIT 
WMC 
KTHS 
TAM 

RE  OF  T 

7:00 
WEAN 
W3XATJ 
WLBW 
CFRB 
WKRC 
KMOX 
WCCO 
WWNC 
WBRC 
WDSU 
KTSA 
KFRC 
WXYZ 


5:30 
WCSH 
WCAE 
KSD 
WIBO 
WFAA 
WDAF 
WSB 
KPRC 

HE  AIR- 

6:00 
WNAC 

WCAO 
WFBL 
C  K  AC- 
WOW  O 
KOIL 

WIBW 

WSAZ 

w  Don 

KRLD 
KLZ 

KOIN 
WPG 


Corinnc     Tilton     NBC 
Friday     Night 


HEAR  All  Stations  / 
Clear  as  a  Bell  / 


EH3 


proves  Tone     ■ 
Reduces    Static       » 


1 


Separates  Stations 
Brings   In  Distance 

Works  on  All    Radios,  Attached  Instantly 
Send    $1  00.      We    pay    Postage    Anywhere 

Mori 
DYNAF1LTER  MFG.  CO.   (Dept.  R.D.) 
1022  E.   178th  St..  New  York 
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Eastern        Central      Mountain      Pacific 
'•OUR    GOVERNMENT" — 


9:00  p.r 

WEAK 


8:00 
WTAG 


WEBC     WGY 
WHAS     WKY 


WSB 

WOW 

WTIC 

WSUN 

WRC 


WMC 

WOAI 

WJDX 

WOC 

WLIT 


7:00 
WJAR 
WCAE 
WSAI 
WSM 
WPTF 
WIOD 
WHO 
WWJ 


6:00 
WCSH 
KSD 
WFJC 
WFAA 
WSMB 
WFLA 
WEE 


STUDEBAKER    CHAMPIONS 


9:15  p.m.      8:15 

WEAF  WTIC 

WCSH  WRC 

WTAM  WWJ 

WJAR  WTMJ 

KGO  KGW 

KFI  KHQ 

WGY  WGR 


7:15 
WTAG 
WGY 
WGN 
KOA 
WOW 
WEEI 
KSD 


6:15 

WFI 

WCAE 

KSTP 

WEBC 

KOMO 

WDAF 


ATWATER    KENT    PROGRAM- 


9:15  p. 

WEAF 

WGY 

WWJ 

KSTP 

KGW 

WSM 

WOAI 

WGN 


8:15 

WEEI 

WGR 

WSAI 

KOA 

KOMO 

WMC 

WKY 

WSB 


7:15 

WRC 

WCAE 

KSD 

KSL 
KPO 

WFAA 
WSMB 
WOC 


6:15 

WFI 

WTAM 

WOW 

KFI 

KHQ 

KPRC 

WHAS 

WHO 


SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS — 
9:15  p.m.      8:15  7:15 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

WREN     WHAM      WBAL 
WLW        WLS  KDKA 


6:15 
KWK 

WJR 
KFAB 


WORLD  ADVENTURES  WITH  FLOYD 
GIBBONS— 
9:30  p.m.         8:30         7:30  6:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

KDKA     WJR  KWK         WREN 

WLW       KYW 


MAYHEW  LAKE  A 
10:00  p.m.  9:00 
WABC     W2XE 


WLBZ 

WMAL 

WHEC 

WFBM 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WREC 

KLZ 

WDAY 


WCAU 

WJAS 

WMAK 

KMOX 

WISN 

WMT 

WLAC 

KDYL 

WORC 


ND  HIS 
8:00 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WLBW 

WADC 

KOIL 

WIBW 

WTAR 

KLRA 

KFPY 

WXYZ 


BAND— 
7:00 

WNAC 

WCAO 

WFBL 

WKRC 

KSCJ 

KFH 

WDBJ 

KFJF 

WNAX 


BERNA  and  VERA  DEANE— 

10:00  p.m.      9:00  8:00  7:00 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

WJR         KDKA  WRCN      WELA 

WSUN 


PENNZOIL  PETE- 
10:15  p.m.  9:15 
WJZ  WBZ 

WLW  WIBO 
WSMB  WOAI 
WREN  WRVA 
WSUN      WHAS 


8:15 
WBZA 
WKY 
KDKA 
WJAX 
WMC 


7:15 

WJR 
WAPI 
KWK 
WIOD 


BE  SQUARE  MOTOR  CLUB— 


10:30  p.m.      9:30 
WO  WO    WBBM 
KSCJ        KMBC 
WIBW     KFH 
KLRA      KFJF 


8:30 
KMOX 

WISN 
WMT    . 
WDAY 


SONGS  AT  EVENTIDE 
10:30  p.m.      9:30  8:30 

WJZ  WHAM      WJR 

KWK        WREN      CKGW 
WJDX 

AROUND  THE   SAMOVAR- 
10:30  p.m.       9:30         8:30 

WABC  W2XE 

WLBZ  WCAU 

WMAL  WJAS 

WHEC  WKBW     WHK 

WTAR  WDBJ        WPG 
WXYZ 


SETH    PARKER- 


WEAN 

W3XAU 

WLBW 


7:30 
KOIL 
WCCO 
KRLD 


7:30 
KDKA 
WJAX 


7:30 

WNAC 
WCAO 
WFBL 
WSPD 
WORC 


10:45  p. 

m.      9:45 

8:45 

7:45 

WEAF 

WCAE 

WHAS 

WFJC 

WJAX 

WOW 

WKY 

WWJ 

WPTF 

WGY 

WRC 

KOA 

KGO 

WEEI 

WIOD 

WMC 

WSB 

WGR 

WEBC 

KGW 

KYW 

WSM 

WHO 

WJDX 

WTAM 

CKGW 

KSTP 

KSD 

WDAF 

WSMB 

KPRC 

KOMO 

KHQ 

WTMJ 

WOC 

KTAR 

KFSD 

KVOO 

KAFFEE  HAG  SLUMBER  MUSIC— 
11:00  p.m.     10:00         9:00  8:00 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

KDKA     WJR  KWK         WREN 

WLW       WENR 


BACK  HOME  HOUR  FROM  BUFFALO 


11:00   p. 

m.      10.-0C 

9:00 

8:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KMOX 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WSPD 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WDOD 

WREC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WNAX 

WDAY 

SAM    HERMAN— 

11:15 

10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

WEAF 

WRC 

WGY 

WGR 

WWJ 

WOW 

CKGW 

WSB 

KOA 

RUSSIAN 

CATHEDRAL   CHOIR — 

11:30  p. 

m.    10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

WEAF 

WRC 

WFJC 

WWJ 

WBAP 

WOC 

KOA 

WHO 

WOW 

WSB 

WGY 

WTAM 

CKGW 

KSTP 

WEBC 

KVOO 

Eastern        Central      Mountain 

REMINSCENCES — 

11:30  p.m.      10:30       9:30 
WJZ  KDKA       KWK 

KFAB 


PRO    MUSICA- 


12:30  p. 

m.      11:3C 

10:30 

9:30 

WEAF 

WCSH 

WRC 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WGR 

WOC 

WHO 

KSTP 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WSMB 

KSL 

WTMJ 

WBAP 

WIOD 

WH(VS 

KOA 

KGO 

Pacific  Eastern        Central 

MORNING     DEVO 
8:30  cept  Sunday)  — 

WREN  8:30  a.m.       7:30 

WABC  W2XE 
WMAL  WHP 
WKRC  WKBN 
KFH  WBCM 
WBDJ  WBRC 
KFJF       WPG 


Mountai 

in      Pacific 

riONS — (daily      ex- 

6:30 

WCAU 
WFBL 
KMOX 
WSPD 
WLAC 

5:30 
WEXAU 
WKBW 
KSCJ 
WWNC 
KLRA 

THE  OLD  DUTCH  GIRL — News  Events 


Monday 


TOWER  HEALTH  EXERCISES 
6:45-7:00  a.m. 7:20-7:45  8:00 

WEAF      WEEI        WFI  WGY 

WGR       WCAE       CKGW      WRC 

JOLLY    BILL    and    JANE— 

7:45  a.m.       6:45  5:45  4:45 

(Daily  Except  Sunday). 
WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAIV 

KDKA     WJR  WLW 


of  the  Day. 

8:45  a.m.      7:45 

6:45 

5:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WKBW 

CFRB 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WOWO 

WMAQ 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

WISN 

KFH 

WSPD 

WTAR 

WGST 

WBRC 

WLAC 

WDSU 

KRLD 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WBT 

SOMETHING    FOR    EVERYONE— 

(daily  e: 

tccpt  Sur 

iday)  — 

9:00  a.m.      8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WADC 

WMAQ 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

WPG 

WXYZ 

Peter    Biljo    leads     Balalaika 
Samovar" — Sunday 

ORGAN        REVEILLE— (Daily       except 
Sunday)— 


Orchestra    i 
10:30   p.m.- 


i     "Around    the 
-CBS 


8:00a.m.  7:00 
WABC  W2XE 
WMAL  WHP 
WHK  WKRC 
KOIL  KSCJ 
KFH  WBCM 
WWNC  WDBJ 
KLRA      KFJF 


6:00 

WCAU 
WFBL 
WAIU 
KMBC 
WSPD' 
WBRC 
WPG 


THE    QUAKER    MAN- 


8:00a.m.       7:00 

WEAF     WJAR 
WCSH     WFI 
WGR        WCAE 
WSAI       CKGW 
WJAX      WIOD 


6:00 

WEEI 

WRC 

WTAM 

WRVA 

WFLA 


MORNING    DEVOTION' 


WEAF      WCAE 
WOW       WGR 


WLS 
WPTF 


WJAR 
WIOD 


WSUN     WTAG 
WRC        WRVA 


6:15 

WGY 

WFI 

WWJ 

WAPI 

WJAX 


5:00 

W2XAU 

WHEC 

WKBN 

WIBW 

WMT 

WLAC 


5:00 

WTAG 
WGY 
WWJ 
WPTF 


5:15 

WHAS 
WCSH 
WCKY 
WFLA 
WJDX 


MORNING   MELODIES — (daily  except 
Sunday)- 


9:00  a.m.  8:00 
WEAF  WRC 
WHAS  WGY 
WGR       WSM 


7:00 
WWJ 
WTAM 
WIBO 


6:00 

WOW 
WAPI 


POPULAR     BITS — THE     QUAKER 
CRACKELS    MAN — 
9:00  a.m.      8:00  7:00  6:00 

WLW       WLS  WRC  WJR 

KWK       WREN      KFAB        WTMJ 
KSTP      WEBC 


BLUE  MONDAY  GLOOM  CHASER 
9:30a.m.       8:30 

WABC     W2XE 
WMAL    WHP 
WHEC     WKBW 
KOIL       KSCJ 
WBCM    WSPD 
WBRC     WREC 
KLRA      KFJF 
WXYZ 


7:30 

WCAU 
WLBW 
WADC 
KMBC 


6:30 

W3XAU 
WFBL 
KMOX 
KFH 


WWNC  WDBJ 
WLAC  KRLD 
KDYL       WPG 


THE  VERMONT  LUMBER  JACKS — 
(Daily  except  Sundays). 
8:30  a.m.      7:30  6:30  5:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WBAL 

WHAM    KDKA       WJR 


CHEERIO 
8:30a. m 

WEAF 

WGR 

WCAE 

KSTP 

WBS 

WOAI 

WFLA 

WMC 


—  (daily 
.    7:30 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WWJ 

WAPI 

WJAX 

CKGW 

WSUN 

WIBO 


except   Su 
6:30 
WCKY 
WGY 
WOW 
KPRC 
WPTF 
WIOD 
WTAM 
WJDX 


nday)  — 

5:30 
WRC 
WCSH 
WDAF 
WFI 
WTAG 
WHAS 
WSM 


RADIO    HOME    MAKERS— (daily    ex- 
cept Sunday) 

10:00  a.m.      9:00         8:00  7:00 

WABC     W2XE        WEAN  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU    WCAO  WMAL 

WHP        WJAS         WLBW  WFBL 

WKBW   WADC       WKRC  KMOX 

KOIL       KSCJ          KMBC  WISN 

WBCM    WSPD        WWNC  WDBJ 

WLAC     KRLD       KLRA  KFJF 
WPG         WXYZ 

THE    MANHATTERS — 

10:00  a.m.       9:00            8:00  7:00 

WBZ         WBZA        WREN  WRVA 

KSTP      WHAM     KYW  WSM 

WSB         WAPI         WTMJ  WJZ 
WBAL     KWK 


Eastern        Central      Mountain      Pacific 

CHILDREN'S   CORNER — 

11:15  a.m.      10:15       9:15  8:15 

WABC     W2XE       WEAN  WNAC 

WLBZ      WCAU       W3XAU  WCAO 

WMAL    WJAS         WLBW  WHEC 

WKBW    WAIU        KMOX  KSCJ 

KMBC     WBCM      WSPD  WWNC 

WTAR     WDBJ        WDOD  WREC 

KLRA      WPG  WXYZ  WORC 

RADIO    HOUSEHOLD    INSTITUTE— 


(Daily) 
11:15  a. 

WEAF 

WLIT 

WSB 

WSAI 

WOW 

WAPI 

KPRC 

WGY 


m.    10:15 

WJAR 

WRC 

WGR 

KFKX 

WTMJ 

WSMB 

WOAI 

WMC 


9:15 

WTAG 

WHAS 

WCAE 

KTAM 

KSTP 

KTHS 

WKY 


8:15 
WCSH 
WSM 
WWJ 
KSD 
WEBC 
KVOO 
WEEI 


SWEET   AND   LOW   DOWN — 


11:45  am      10:45 

WEAF     WTAG 
WCAE     WWJ 
WEBC     WRVA 
WAPI      WGY 
WTAM    WIBO 


9:45 
WRC 
WTMJ 
WHAS 
KSTP 
KOA 


8:45 
WGR 
WJDX 
WMC 
WSM 


OLSEN  MANHATTAN  TOWERS  OR- 
CHESTRA—  (daily  except  Sunday)— 
12:00  Noon      11:00      10:00  9:00 

WABC     W2XE        WLBZ        WCAU 
W3XAU  WCAO       WMAL      WHP 
WJAS       WLBW      WHEC       WKBW 
WFBM      KSCJ  KMBC 

WCCO       WIBW       WBCM 
WWNC     WTAR       WDBJ 
WREC       KLRA        KFJF 
KFRC        KVI  KFPY 

WDAY      WORC       KOL 


WADC 

WISN 

WMT 

WBRC 

KHJ 

WPG 

WXYZ 


COLUMBIA 

Sunday)  — 


REVUE — (Daily     except 


12:30  p. 

m.       11:30         10:30 

9:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WMT 

WTAR 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

WXYZ 

NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR 

12:30  p. 

m.       11:30      10:30 

9:30 

WJZ 

WHAM 

KDKA 

WJR 

WLW 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WPTF 

WHAS 

WSM 

WOW 

WMC 

WSB 

KVOO 

WKY 

WOAI 

WRC 

WHO 

WDAF 

KPRC 

WJDX 

WBAL 

WSMB 

WIOD 

KWK 

WREN 

KOA 

WBZ 

WOC 

WBZA 

WFAA 

KFAB 

WAPI 

KTHS 

WFLA 

WSUN 

KFKX 

WJAX 

PALAIS  D'OR  ORCHESTRA — 

1:00  p.m.      12:00  11:00  10:00 

WEAF     WWJ  KSD  WGY 

KSTP      WTAM      WRC  WTAG 

WDAF 

HAROLD  STERN  AND  AMBASSADOR 
ORCHESTRA — Concert  Music. 


1:30  p.m.      12:30 

WABC  W2XE 

WFAN  WCAO 

WMAK  WHEC 

WAIU  WOWO 

WTAR  WDBJ 

WLAC  KLRA 

WXYZ  WORC 


11:30 

WEAN 
WMAL 
WADC 
WBCM 
WBRC 
KFJF 


10:30 
WLBZ 
WJAS 
WKRC 
WWNC 
WDOD 
KFPY 


COLUMBIA  ARTISTS' 
Marie  Gerard,  Sopranc 
Congdon,   baritone. 


RECITAL— 
and  Kenyon 


2:00  p.m.      1:00 

WABC      W2XE 


WCAO 

WHEC 

WKRC 

KMOX 

WSPD 

WGST 

WLAC 

KVI 

WDAY 


WMAL 

WMAK 

WAIU 

KSCJ 

WWNC 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KFPY 


12:00 
WLBZ 
WHP 
WADC 
WKBN 
WCCO 
WTAR 
WDOD 
KFJF 
WPG 


11:00 

WFAN 

WJAS 

WHK 

WOWO 

WBCM 

WDBJ 

WREC 

KLZ 

WXYZ 


COLUMBIA       EDUCATIONAL       FEA- 
TURES'—  (daily  except  Sunday)- 


2:30  p.m.  1:30 

WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WCAU 
WMAL    WHP 
WMAK    WKRC 
KOIL       KSCJ 


12:30  11:30 

WEAN  WNAC 

W3XAU  WCAO 

WFBL  WHEC 


WCCO 

WMT 

WREC 

KFJF 

KFPY 

KOL 


WIBW 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KLZ 

WPG 

WXYZ 


WKBN 
KMBC 
WBCM 
WTAR 
KRLD 
KDYL 
WDAY 


WMAQ 

WISN 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KLRA 

KVI 

WORC 


COLUMB 
3:00  p.m 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WMAL 
WMAK 
WKBN 
KMBC 
WMT 
WBRC 
KLRA 
KHJ 
WPG 
WXYZ 


A     SALON     ORCHESTRA- 
2:00  1:00  12:00 

W2XE  WEAN      WNAC 

WCAU  W3XAU    WCAO 

WHP  WFBL        WHEC 

WADC  WKRC 

WFBM  KOIL 

WISN  WBCM 


WWNC     WTAR 
WREC       WLAC 


KFJF 
KFRC 
WDAY 


KLZ 

KVI 
WORC 


WAIU 

KSCJ 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KRLD 

KDYL 

KFPY 

KOL 


CHICAGO   SERENADE — 

3:30  p.m.      2:30            1:30  12:30 

WJZ          WBAL       WHAM  WJR 

WLW        KDKA       WLS  WFLA 

WSUN         WSM         WMC  WAPI 
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Eastern        Central 
ANN    LEAF   AT   TH 


Mountain       Pacific 
E   ORGAN— 


3:30  p.m.      2:30 

1:30 

12:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WGL 

WHOM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WBRC 

WOOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

VVORC 

KOL 

BALLAD 

HOUR— 

4:00  p.m.      3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAI, 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

KMOX 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WGL 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

THE    MERRY    MAKERS— 

4:00  p.m.      3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WEAF 

KSD 

woe 

WHO 

WCAE 

WTAG 

WDAF 

WWJ 

WITHIN  MY  GARDEN  WALL— 
4:45  p.m.      3:45  2:45  1:45 

WEAF      WTAG       WGR  WTAM 

WWJ        KSD  WOC  WHO 

WOW        WDAF 

MALTINE   STORY   PROGRAM — 
5:00  p.m.      4:00  3:00  2:00 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WBAL 

WHAM    KDKA       WLW         KYW 
KWK       WREN      KFAB 

LADY      NEXT      DOOR— (daily     except 

Sunday)  — 

5:00  p.m.    4:00  3:00  2:00 

WEAF      WRC  KSD  WTAG 

WSM        WGR         WFAA       WHAS 

MY     BOOKHOUSE     STORY     TIME— 

(Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.) 

5:30  p.m.     4:30              3:30  2:30 

WABC     W2XE        WEAN  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU    WCAO  WMAL 

WFBL      WKBW     WADC  WOWO 
WSPD      WXYZ 


TEA   TIMERS — 
5:30  p.m.      4:30 

WEAF  WRC 
WTAG  WGR 
WFLA     WSUN 


3:30  2:30 

KSD  WSM 

WTAM     WFAA 


VIRGINIA   ARNOLD 
ular  Melodies. 
5:45  p.m.      4:45 
WABC      W2XE 


PIANIST— Pop- 


WAIU 

WBCM 

WBRC 

KLRA 

WXYZ 

WSPD  CO 
6:00  p.m 
WABC 
WLBW 
WKBN 
WBCM 
WBRC 
KLRA 
KFRC 
KOL 


WKBN 

WWNC 

WDOD 

KFJF 

WDAY 

MMODO 

5:00 
W2XE 
WHEC 
WCCO 
WWNC 
WDOD 
KFJF 
KFPY 


3:45 
WHP 
KMBC 
WTAR 
WREC 
KLZ 


RES — 
4:00 

WMAL 

WKBW 

WGL 

WTAR 

WREC 

KLZ 

WXYZ 


2:45 
WJAS 
KFH 
WGST 
KRLD 
KDYL 


3:00 
WHP 
WKRC 
KFH 
WDBJ 
KRLD 
KDYL 
WDAY 


BLACK  AND  GOLD  ROOM  ORCHESTRA 
(daily  except  Sunday) — ■ 
4:00 


6:00  p.m.      5:00 
WEAF      WOC 


WHO 
WOW 
WGR 
WCSH 


WRC 
KSTP 
WAPI 
KSD 


WKY 

WGY 

CKGW 

KGO 

WHAS 


3:00 
KOA 

WCAE 

WSM 

KTAR 


MORMON        TABERNACLE     CHOIR 


6:00  p.m.    5:00 


WJZ 

KOA 

KFAB 

CKGW 

KSTP 

WFAA 


WBAL 

KSL 

KGW 

WRC 

KFSD 


4:00 

WSM 
KGO 
KPO 

wins 
KTAR 


3:00 
KWK 
KOMO 
WLW 
KDKA 
WAPI 


Mildred   Hunt — every  Wednes- 
day    7:45     p.m. — NBC 


Eastern      Central  Mountain       Pacific 
LITERARY  DIGEST  TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 
6:45  p.m.      5:45  4:45  3:45 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZS         WHAM 

WRVA     WPTF  WJAX        WIOD 
KDKA 
WFAA 

THE   PEPSODENT    PROGRAM— 
AMOS'N'  ANDY— (daily  ex.  Sun.)  — 


7:00  p.m.     6.00 
WJZ  WBZA 

WBZ         WRC 
WPTF     WJAX 
WFLA     WSUN 


5:00 
WHAM 
CKGW 
WIOD 
WBAL 


4:00 
KDKA 
WRVA 
WCKY 


CURRENT   EVENTS— H.     V.      Kaitcn- 


born. 
7:00  p.m.  6:00 
WABC  W2XE 
W3XAU  WCAO 
WJAS  WLBW 
WKBW  WAIU 
KOIL        KSCJ 


KFH 
WTAR 
KLZ 
WDAY 


WBCM 
WDBJ 
KVI 
WORC 


5:00 
WLBZ 
WMAL 
WFBL 
FWBM 
WISN 
WMT 
KLRA 
KFRC 
KOL 


4:00 
WCAU 
WHP 
WHEC 
KMOX 
WIBW 
WWNC 
KFJF 
KFPY 


TASTYEAST  JESTERS— (daily  except 
Sunday)  — 

7:15  p.m.      6:15  5:15  4:15 

WJZ  WCKY      WHAM     WBZ 

WBZA     KDKA      WREN 

"THE  WORLD  TODAY"— 


7:15  p.m.      6:15 

WEAF      WFI 


KSD 

KGO 

WJAR 

WOW 

WAPI 


WOW 

KPO 

WWJ 

WPTF 

WOAI 


PHIL  COOK— (dail 
7:30  p.m.    6:30 


WJZ 

WSUN 

WPTF 

KDKA 

WREN 

WSB 

WJDX 

KOA 

KGW 

KFSD 


WBZ 

WIOD 

WJAX 

WHAS 

KFAB 

WSM 

WOAI 

KSL 

WRC 

KTAR 


5:15  4:15 

WRC  WSAI 

WIOD  KOA 

KGW  KOMO 

WFSC  WSAI 

WSB  KECA 
KFSD 

y  ex.  Sunday)  — 

5:30  4:30 

WBZA  WFLA 

WKY  WRVA 

WBAL  WHAM 

WENR  KWK 

WTMJ  KSTP 

WEBC  WSMB 

KTHS  KVOO 

KGO  KECA 

KOMO  KHQ 

KPRC  WFAA 


EVANGELINE  ADAMS  (Astrologer) — 
(Mon.  Wed.  and  Friday) 

7:30  p.m.      6:30            5:30  4:30 

WABC     W2XE        WEAN  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU    WCAO  WMAL 

WJAS       WLBW      WFBL  WHEC 

WKBW  CFRB         WADC  WHK 

WKRC     WAIU        WFBM  KMOX 

KOIL       WISN        WCCO  WGL 

WSPD      WWNC     WTAR  WSBJ 

WGST      WBRC       WDOD  WREC 

WDSU     KLRA        WRR  KFJF 
WXYZ     KTRH 

ROXY   AND    HIS    GANG- 


7:50p.m.    6:50 
WJZ  WBZ 

KWK       WSB 
KGO         KFAB 
WSUN     WRC 
CKGW    WIBO 


5:50 
WBZA 
WSM 
KOA 
KGW 
KTHS 


4:50 
WHAM 
WCKY 
WFLA 
WCFL 


LITERARY 
BRIEF — Lo 


8:00  p.m.      7:00 
WABC     WKBW 


DIGEST       TOPICS       IN 

'ell    Thomas. 


WXYZ 
WFBL 
WBRC 
WREC 


KMBC 
WSPD 
WRR 
WDSU 


6:00 
WMAQ 
KOIL 
WGL 
WFBM 
KFJF 


5:00 
WHK 
KMOX 
WGST 
WCCO 
KTSA 


Charlie    Hamp — Quaker    Early 
Bird — daily  over  NBC 


HALF      HOUR 
CAPITAL— 

8:00  p.m.    7:00 

WEAF     WIOD 

WJAR 

KSFD 

WGR 

KSD 

K  Y  W 

WSMB 

WOAI 

WFLA 


IN      THE      NATION'S 


WTAG 

KOMO 

WFJC 

WOC 

WDAF 

KGO 

KOA 

WSUN 


6:00 
W  PTF 
WLIT 
WRC 
WWJ 
WOW 
KSTP 
KVOO 
KECA 
WTIC 


INGRAM    SHAVERS— 


8:30  p.m.      7:30 


WJZ 

WLW 

KFAB 

WJAX 

WSB 

WOAI 
Kills  \ 

WHAS 


wnz 
k  y  w 

WTMJ 

WIOD 

WSMB 

W  K  Y 

CKGW 

KVOO 


6:30 
WBZA 
WREN 
WEBC 
WSM 
KTHS 
KOA 
WFLA 


5:00 
WJAX 
w  rs  ii 
WCAE 
WSAI 
WHO 
W  I  )J  K 
KPRC 
KGW 


5:30 
VV.I  R 
K  W  K 
W  li\    \ 
w  MC 
KPRC 
W  I '  \  A 
WSUN 


Eastern       Central 
A.    &    P.    GYPSIES- 

8:30  p.m.         7:30 
WEAF      WEEI 


Mo 


it;,. 


WTIC 
WGY 
WSAI 
WDAF 


WCSH 

WGR 

WON 
WTAM 


6:30 
WTAG 

WLIT 
WCAE 
KSD 
WOW 


MAYTAG    ORCHESTRA- 


9:00  p.m.    8:00 


WJZ 

KDKA 

WSMB 

WSM 

KOA 

KGO 

KOMO 

WFAA 


WBZ 

WJ  R 

WREN 

KTHS 

KSL 

KECA 

WTMJ 

WSB 


:00 
WBZA 
KYW 
KSTP 
WKY 
WCKY 
KGW 
WHAS 
KVOO 


5:30 
WJAR 
WRC 
WWJ 
WOC 

who 


6:00 

WHAM 

KWK 

WEBC 

WOAI 

WJDX 

KHQ 

WMC 

KPRC 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL    SYM- 
PHONY HOUR- 


9:00  p.m.      8:00 
WABC      W2XE 


WCAU 

WJAS 

WADC 

WBB.M 

WISN 

WBT 


W3XAU 

WLBW 

WHK 

KMOX 

WCCO 

WPG 


7:C0 
WEAN 
WCAO 
WFBL 
WKRC 
KOIL 
WSPD 


6:00 

WNAC 
WMAL 
WKBW 
WOWO 
KMBC 
WXYZ 


Barbara  Maurel  Mondays  2:00 
p.m. — CBS 


CHESEBROUGH  REAL  FOLKS— 
9:30  p.m.    8:30  7:30  6:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

KDKA     WLW         KWK         KYW 
WJR         WREN      CKGW 


GENERAL  MOTORS  FAMILY  PARTY 

9:30  p.m.    8:30  7:30  6:30 

WEAF     WEEI  WTIC  WJAR 

WCSH     WTAG  WLIT  WRC 

WGY       WGR  WCAE  WTAM 

WWJ       WGN  KSD  WOC 

WOW       WSAI  WDAF  KSTP 

WTMJ     WHAS  WSM  WMC 

WSB         WJAX  WFAA  KECA 

WOAI      KPRC  WKY  KOA 

KSL          KGO  KGW  KOMO 
KHQ        WHO 

BOURJOIS — An    Evening   in  Paris — 

9:30  p.m.      8:30  7:30              6:30 

WABC     W2XE  WEAN  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU  WCAO  WMAL 

WJAS        WLBW  WFBL  WKBW 

CFRB       WADC  WHK  WKRC 

WOWO    WBBM  KMOX  KOIL 

KMBC    WSPD  WXYZ  WPG 
WBT 


ROBERT 
GRAM- 
10:00  p. 

WABC 

WCAU 

WJAS 

WADC 

WFBM 

KMBC 

K  FJ  F 

KIM 

KFPY 

KTRH 


BURNS    PANATELA    PRO- 


n.      9:00 
W2XE 

W3XAU 

WLBW 

WHK 

WMAQ 

WCCO 

KTSA 

KFRC 

WXYZ 

KOL 


8:00 
WEAN 
WCAO 
WFBI. 
WKRC 
KMOX 
WSPD 
KLZ 
KOIN 
WPG 


7:00 
WNAC 
WMAL 
WKBW 
wowo 
icon. 
KRLD 
KDYL 
KVI 
WBT 


STROMBERG-CARLSON    PROGRAM 


10:00p.m.       9:00 
WHAM    WJZ 
WREN     KDKA 


WIOD 

WSB 

KPRC 

K  FI 

KOMO 

KVOO 

KFSD 


WEBC 

W  II  \s 

WSM  I! 

WOAI 

WCKY 

WJDX 

WFLA 


8:00 
WBZ 
KYW 
WRVA 
WSM 
WKY 
KO  \ 
K  ( ;  w 

KSTP 
WSUN 


7:00 

WBZA 

K  W  K 

W.l  \  X 

WMC 

KTHS 

KGO 

KHQ 

WPTF 

KTAR 


ADVENTURES    OF    SHERLOCK 


HOLMES— 
10:00  p.m.      9:00 
WEAF     WEEI 
WCSH      w  ii  r 
WCAE     WTAM 
WON 


8:00 

WTAG 

W  RC 

WW   I 


EMPIRE    BUILDERS — 


10:30  p.m.      9:30 


WJZ 

KDKA 

K  W  K 

KSTP 

KGO 

KHW 

W  BAP 


\\  HZ 
W   IK 
W  REN 
W  I'l.C 
Kl  CA 
KTAR 


8:30 
WBZA 
WLW 

W   I'M  J 
KO  \ 
KGW 
KFSD 


7:00 
WJAR 
WGR 

WSM 


7:30 

W  II  \M 
k\  W 

WOAI 
KSL 

KOMO 
W  K  V 


Ernest  Naftzger  from  Tues.  to 
Sat.    9:00    a.m. — CBS 


Eastern       Central       Mountain       Pacific 
AMERICAN    MAIZE    PROGRAM— Ad- 
ventures of  Don  Amaizo. 
10:30  p.m.      9:30         8:30 


WCAU 

WADC 

WBBM 

WCCO 

KDYL 

KFPY 

KNX 


W3XAU 

WHK 

KOIL 

WSPD 

KHJ 

WCAH 

KOL 


WJAS 

WKRC 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KFRC 

WDAY 


NIT    WIT    HOUR— 

10:30  p.m.      9:30  8:30 

WABC  W2XE  WEAN' 
WLBZ  WCAO  WMAL 
WTAR     WDBJ        WPG 

WILL  OSBORNE  AND   HIS 
TRA — 

11:00  p.m.      10:00       9:00 
WABC     W2XE        WLBZ 
WLBW    WFBL        WKBN' 
KOIL        KSCJ  KMCB 

WIBW     KFH  WBCM 

WWNC  WTAR  WDBJ 
WREC  KLRA  KFJF 
KFPY      WPG  WN'AX 

WORC     KOL  WXYZ 

HAL    KEMP— 

11:00  p.m.       10:00        9:00 

WEAF  WGY  WCAE 

KSTP  WSMB  KSD 

WSM  WMC  WOC 

WJJX  WSB 


7:30 
WLBW 
WKB.V 
WISN' 
KLZ 
KOIN 
WN'AX 


7:30 
WNAC 
WWNC 


8:00 
WCAO 
WFBM 
WISN 
WMT 
WBRC 
KLZ 
WDAY 


8:00 
WSAI 

WTMS 
WHO 


COLUMB 
11:15  p 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WLBW 
KOIL 
WCCO 
WMT 
WBRC 
KLZ 
WDAY 


lA'S  RADIO  COLUMN — 


m.      10:15       9:15 

W2XE        WEAN' 


WCAU 

WFBL 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WWNC 

WREC 

KFPY 

WORC 


W3XAU 

WHK 

KMBC 

KFH 

WTAR 

KLRA 

WPG 

KOL 


SAMMY  WATKINS  AND 
HIS    ORCHESTRA— 


11:30  p. 

W  Mil 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

W  K  B  N 

KMBC 

KFH 


WWNC  w  T  \R 

WREC  KLRA 

KFPY  WPG 

WORC  KOL 


10:30       9:30 
XE       WEAN 
W3XAU 
WHK 
KOIL 
WCCO 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
Kl    II 
W  NAX 
WXYZ 


W 
WCAU 

WFBI. 
w  I  BM 
WISN 
WBCM 


8:15 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WKBN 
WISN 
WBCM 
WDBJ 
KFJF 
WN  \X 
WXYZ 


8:30 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WKRC 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WMT 

WBUC 

KI.Z 

W  DAY 


BERNIE    CUMMINS — 

11:30  p.m.       10:30  9:30              8:30 

WEAF      WRC  WW.!  WDAF 

KSTP       WOW  KSD  w  or 
WHO        WFJC 

PHIL  SPITALNY  AND  HIS  EDGE- 
WATER  BEACH  HOTEL  ORCHES- 
TRA— 

12:00  p.m.      11:00  10:00  9:0v 

WEAF      WRC  WOC  WKY 

W  SM         WWJ  w  FJC  W  D  w 

WTAM    WHO  KSD  KYW 
KSTP 


Tuesday 


POPULAR    BITS— QUAKER    CRACK- 
ELS  MAN— Phil  Cook— 
8:45a.m.  7:45  6:45 


WLW 

WTMJ 

Kl    VB 

WSMB 

WOAI 

WDAF 

WIOD 

WSM 


W  I  s 
WJR 
KSTP 
WJDX 

WHO 
WEBC 

\\  II    \ 

W  MC 


WRC 

W  KIN 

WEBC 

KVOO 

WOW 

WPTF 

WSUN 

WSB 


MORNING    MOODS— 


9:45  a. 

WCAU 
WLBW 

KMOX 
WSI'D 

wiiiic 
KLRA 
WXYZ 


8:45 

W3XAI 

W  KBW 
KSCJ 

WWNC 

WDOD 

K  FJ  I ' 


:IS 

WMAL 

W  \PC 
KMHC 
W  DBJ 
W  RKC 
KDYL 


5:4S 
WOC 
K  W  K 
w  \rl 
KPRC 
W  K  V 
WJAX 
W  II  vs 


6:45 
Will' 
WAIU 
w  BCM 
WGST 
w  i  \c 
w  PG 
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Ea 

THE       TOST  f-U  3T  :  r,  I 

Aunt 

10:15 

WABC 


nily    Lee 
m.      9:15 

W2XE 


WMAL    WJAS 
WKRC    WOWO 


KOII. 
WMT 

O'CEDAR 
Harmon 
10:30,a.i 
WABC 
WCAU 
WJAS 
WADC 
WBBM 
WISN 
WGST 
WLAC 
KFJF 
WPG 

JOSEPHI 
10:45  a. 
WJZ 
KDKA 

WMC 

WREN 

WIBO 

WBAP 

WKY 

WJDX 


KMBC 
WXYZ 

TIME— 
y  Team. 
m.      9:30 

W2XE 

W3XAU 

WLBW 

WHK 

KMOX 

WCCO 

WBRC 

WDSU 

KTSA 

WBT 

NE   B.   Gl 
m.     9:45 

WBZ 
WCKY 
WSB 
KSTP 
WIOD 
KPRC 
WTMJ 
WJAX 


Advi, 
8:15 

WNAC 
WKBW 
WBBM 
WCCO 


Clem     a 

8:30 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WFBL 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WBCM 

WDOD 

KRLD 

WXYZ 


BSON— 

8:45 

WBZA 

KWK 

WAPI 


Brides. 

7:15 

WCAO 

WADC 

KMOX 

WSPD 


id      Harrj 

7:30 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WKBW 

WOWO 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WREC 

KLRA 

KTRH 


7:45 
WHAM 

WSM 
WSMB 


WEBC  WRVA 

KTHS  KVOO 

WOAI  KFAB 

WHAS  WPTF 


"YOUR   CHILD"— 


11:00a. i 

WEAF 

WWJ 

WCAE 

WHAS 

WDAF 

WOAI 

WIBO 


WRC 

WSM 

WSAI 

WKY 

WRVA 

KOA 


9:00 

woe 

KSTP 
WJAX 
KPRC 
WAPI 
WHO 


8:00 
WGY 
WJAR 
WIOD 
KTHS 
WSMB 
WTAG 


RINSO  TALKIE— 

11:30  a.m.       10:30        9:30  8:30 

WEAF     WTIC        WJAR        WCSH 
WL1T       WRC  WEEI 

SAVOY    PLAZA    ORCHESTRA— Dance 
Music. 

1:30  p.m.  12:30 
WABC  W2XE 
WFAN  WCAO 
WHEC  WMAK 
WAIU  WOWO 
WWNC  WTAR 
WDOD  WLAC 
KFPY      WXYZ 


11:30 

10:30 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WADC 

WKRC 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

COLUMB 
TURES- 
Air. 
2:30  p.i 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WHP 

WADC 

WKBN 

KSCJ 

KFH 

WTAR 

WDOD 

KFJF 

KFRC 

WXYZ 


IA       EDUCATIONAL       FEA- 
1 — American     School     of     the 


i.      1:30 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WJAS 

WHK 

WOWO 

KMBC 

WBCM 

WDBJ 

WREC 

KLZ 

KVI 

WDAY 


12:30 

WEAN 
WCAO 
WHEC 
WKRC 
WFBM 
WCCO 
WSPD 
WGST 
WLAC 
KDYL 
KFPY 
WORC 


COLUMBIA 

Emery   Deutsch 
3:00  p.m.      2:00 

WABC     W2XE 

WLBZ 

WCAO 

WHEC 

WKBN 

KMBC 


WWNC   WTAR 
WBRC     WDOD 
KRLD     KLRA 
KDYL     KVI 
WDAY    WORC 


SALON     ORCI 
Director. 
1:00 

WEAN 

WCAU 

WHP 

WADC 

WFBM 

WBCM 

WDBJ 

WREC 

KFJF 

KFPY 

KOL 


WFAN 
WMAL 
WMAK 
WOWO 
WIBW 


11:30 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WMAK 

WAIU 

WMAQ 

WIBW 

WWNC 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KH.I 

WPG 


12:00 

WNAC 

W3XAU 

WFBL 

WAIU 

KSCJ 

WSPD 

WGST 

WLAC 

KLZ 

WXYZ 


ITALIAN  IDYLL 
Vincent  Sorey  a 
4:00  p.m.      3:00 

WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WCAU 
WMAL    WHP 
WADC     WHK 
KOIL 
WCCO 


KSCJ 
WBCM 
WWNC   WTAR 
WLAC     KRLD 
KLZ  KDYL 

WPG        KFPY 
WXYZ 


id   his  Ore 
2:00 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WFBL 

WKRC 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

KLRA 

KFRC 

WDAY 


lestra. 
1:00 

WNAC 

WCAO 

WMAK 

WAIU 

WISN 

WMT 

WREC 

KFJF 

KVI 

WORC 


COLUMB 
4:30  p.n 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WHP 
WOWO 
WCCO 
WWNC 
WBRC 
KLRA 
KFRC 
WXYZ 

RHYTHM 
his  Nove 
5:J0  p.m 

WABC 

WMAL 

WADC 

KMBC 

WBCM 

WTAR 

KLRA 

WDAY 


A   ARTI 
,.       3:30 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WMAK 

KMOX 

WIBW 

WTAR 

WDOD 

KFJF 

KVI 

WDAY 

KINGS- 
Ity  Orchc 

4:00 
W2XE 
WHP 
WAIU 
WISN 
WSPD 
WBRC 
KFJF 
WXYZ 


STS'    RE 
2:30 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WADC 

KSCJ 

WBCM 

WDBJ 

WREC 

KLZ 

KFPY 

WORC 


CITAL— 
1:30 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WAIU 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WGST 

WLAC 

KDYL 

WPG 


Nat    Brusiloff  and 

itra. 

2:00 
WCAO 
WMAK 
KSCJ 
KFH 
WWNC 
KRLD 
KDYL 


3:00 
WFAN 
WFBL 
WKBN 
WCCO 
WMT 
WREC 
KLZ 


BERT    LOWN    AND    HIS    BILTMORE 


ORCHE 

5:30  p.i 
WABC 
WHP 

WAIU 

KSCJ 

WBCM 

WBRC 

KLRA 

WPG 


STRA— D 

,.      4:30 

W2XE 

WJAS 

WKBN 

KMBC 

WWNC 

WDOD 

KFJF 

WXYZ 


Mi 
3:30 

WFAN 

WKBW 

WOWO 

WCCO 

WTAR 

WREC 

KLZ 

WDAY 


2:30 

WMAL 

WKRC 

KMOX 

KFH 

WGST 

KRLD 

KDYL 


NATIONAL    SECURITY     LEAGUE 
BROADCAST    SERIES — 


6:00  p.m.      5:00 

4:00 

3:»3 

WABC      W2XE 

WFAN 

WMAL 

WHP        WLBW 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC     WOWO 

KFH 

WBCM 

WWNC   WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WBRC     WDOD 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF       KLZ 

KFRC 

KFPY 

WDAY 

Eastern      Central 
TROIKA   BELLS — 
8:00  p.m.      7:00 

WEAF     WFI 
WWEI     WWI 


6:00  5:00 

WSAI        WRC 
WDAF       WJZ 


HARRY  TUCKER  AND  HIS  BARCLAY 
ORCHESTRA— Concert  Mi 


KALTENBORN   EDITS   THE    NEWS- 
8:30  p.m.       7:30  6:30  5:30 

WABC     W2XE  WEAN  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU  WCAO  WMAL 

WJAS       WLBW  WFBL  WKBW 

WADC     WHK  WKRC  WOWO 

KMOX    KOIL  KMBC  WCCO 

WSPD     WXYZ  WBT  WPG 


6:15  p.m.      5:15 

WABC  W2XE 
WLBW  WHEC 
WOWO  WFBM 
WWNC  WTAR 
WBRC  WDOD 
KLRA  KFJF 
KFRC  KFPY 
KOL 


4:15 
WFAN 
WADC 
KFH 
WDBJ 
WREC 
KLZ 
WXYZ 


TONY'S  SCRAPE 
6:45  p.m.      5:45 

WABC     W2XE 
WHP        WJAS 
WHEC    WKBW 
WFBM    KSCJ 
KFH         WBCM 
WWNC   WTAR 
KRLD     KLRA 
KFRC      KVI 
WXYZ 


COLUMBIA  EDUCATIONAL  FEA- 
TURES— The  Political  Situation  in 
Washington  Tonight,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam  Wile. 


OOK— 

4:45 
WCAU 
WLBW 
WAIU 
KMBC 
WSPD 
WDBJ 
KFJF 
KFPY 


3:15 
WHP 
WKRC 
WBCM 
WGST 
KRLD 
KDYL 
WDAY 


3:45 
W3XAU 
WFBL 
WKBN 
WISN 
WMT 
WBRC 
KLZ 
KOL 


RSHEIM 

i.      7:30 

WJR 

WRC 

WWJ 

WOC 

KSTP 

WIOD 

WMC 

KTHS 

WKY 


ORCHESTRA- 


7:00  p.m.      6<00 

5:00 

4:00 

WABC      W2XE 

WEAN 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW    WHEC 

WADC 

WKRC 

WCCO     KSCJ 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM    WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC     WDOD 

WREC 

KLRA 

KLZ          KHJ 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY      WDAY 

WORC 

THE  FLO 

8:30  p.i 

WEAF 

WFI 

WCAE 

KSD 

WDAF 

WJAX 

WSM 

WJDX 

WOAI 

PREMIER 

8:45  p.m 

WABC 

WCAU 

WJAS 

WADC 

WMAQ 

WCCO 

WDSU 

KFRC 

WXYZ 

KOL 

WTOC 
HENRY  AND   GEO 

9:00  p.m.      8:00 

WABC     W2XE 

WCAU     W3XAU 

WHP        WJAS 

WKBW  WADC 

WOWO    WBBM 

WTSN      WCCO 

WXYZ 


FROLIC 

6:30 
WTAG 
WGY 

WSAI 

WHO 

WEBC 

WSUN 

WSB 

WBAP 

KOA 


5:30 
WCSH 
WGR 
WGN 
WOW 
WRVA 
WFLA 
WSMB 
KPRC 
KSL 


7:45 
W2XE 

W3XAU 

WLBW 

WHK 

KMOX 

WSPD 

KLZ 

KOIN 

WPG 

WDAE 


6:45 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WFBL 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WGST 

KDYL 

KVI 

WBT 

WQAM 

RGE — 

7:00 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WHK 

KMOX 

KFH 


5:45 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WKBW 

WOWO 

KMBC 

WLAC 

KHJ 

KFPY 

KTRH 

WDBO 


6:00 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WFBL 

WKRC 

KOIL 

WSPD 


Raising  Junior  Family — 6:00  p.m.  daily  except  Monday — NBC 


MUSICAL  AVIATORS  ORCHESTRA- 

Dance   Music. 

7:15  p.n 

n.       6:15 

5:15 

4:15 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WKBW 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WOWO 

KSCJ 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

WORC 

.—  EVEREADY   PROGRAM— 

9:00  p.m.      8:00  7:00 

WEAF     WEEI  WSB 

WGY        WGR  WCAE 

WWJ        WGN  KSD 

WDAF    WHAS  WSM 

WJAR     KOA  KSL 

KGW       KOMO  KHQ 

WD.IX     WCSH  WFJC 
WOW       WOC 


SOCONYLAND  SKETCHES — 

7:30  p.m.      6:30  5:30  4:30 

WEAF     WEEI         WJAR        WTAG 
WCSH     WGY  WGR  WTIC 


TEK    MUSIC— 
9:00  p.m.       8:00 
WJZ  WBZ 

WHAM    KDKA 
WREN    CKGW 


7:00 

WBZA 
KYW 
WCKY 


THE  EAR 
Alexand 
7:45  p.rr 

WABC 

WLBW 

WAIU 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WBRC 

KFJF 

KVI 

WORC 


LY   BOO 

er  Wooll 
i.      6:45 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WKBN 

WISN 

WWNC 

WREC 

KLZ 

KFPY 

WXYZ 


K   WORM — 


5:45 
WHP 
WHEC 
KOIL 
WIBW 
WTAR 
WLAC 
KDYL 
WNAX 


4:45 
WJAS 
WKBW 
KSCJ 
KFH 
WDBJ 
LKRA 
KFRC 
WDAY 


DEATH  VALLEY  DAYS— 

9:30  p.m.      8:30  7:30 

WJZ          WBAL  WCKY 

WREN     WBZ  WBZA 
KDKA 


6:00 
WRC 

WTAM 

WHO 

WMC 

KGO 

WSMB 

WSAI 


6:00 
WBAL 
KWK 


6:30 
KWK 

WHAM 


BLACKSTONE  PROGRAM— 


8:00  p.m.      7:00 

.WABC      W2XE 


WCAU 

WHP 

WHEC 

WAIU 

WSPD 


W3XAU 

WJAS 

WKBW 

KOIL 

WXYZ 


6:00 
WEAN 
WCAO 
WLBW 
WADC 
KMBC 
WPG 


PURE  OIL  ORCHESTRA — 


8:00  p.m.      7:00 


WJZ 

WREN 

WTMJ 

WJAX 

KFAB 


WBAL 

KYW 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WJDX 


6:00 

WHAM 

KWK 

WFAS 

Wf-M 

WPTF 


5:00 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WFBL 

WHK 

WCCO 

WBT 

5:00 
KDKA 
KSTP 
WMC 
WSB 
WLW 


HAPPY 
9:30  p. 
WEAF 
WCSH 
WCAE 
WSAI 
WDAF 
WHAS 
KVOO 
WJDX 
KGW 
KPRC 


WONDER 
m.      8:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WTAM 

WIBO 

WTMJ 

WMC 

WKY 

KGO 

KHQ 

WOC 


BAKERS 

7:30 
WEEI 
WGY 
WFJC 
KSD 
KSTP 
WSB 
KOA 
KOMO 
WBAP 
WOW 


6:30 
WTAG 
WGR 
WWJ 
WHO 
WEBC 
WSMB 
KSL 
KECA 
WFI 


Eastern       Central 
WESTINGHOUSE 
10:00  p.m.      9:00 
KDKA    WJZ 
WBAL     KDKA 
WEBC     WJAX 


WMC 

KOA 

WPTF 


WSMB 

KSL 

WTMJ 


WREN    WRVA 
WSB         WIOD 


KVOO 
KTAR 


WFLA 
KFSD 


Mountai 
SALUTE- 

8:00 
WBZ 
KYW 
WHAS 
KGW 
KGO 
KOMO 
WKY 
KECA 
WSUN 


7:00 

WBZA 

KWK 

WSM 

KPRC 

KHQ 

WHAM 

WOAI 

WCKY 

KSTP 


ENNA  JETTICK   SONCBIRD- 


10:00  p.m.       9:00 

WEAF     WEEI 


WCSH 
WGY 
WIBO 
WDAF 

GRAYBA 
10:00  p. 
WABC 

WCAU 

WJAS 

WKBW 

WAIU 

WBBM 

WISN 

WWNC 

WBRC 

KRLD 

KLZ 

KOIN 

WPG 


WTAM 
WCAE 
KSD 
WGR 

R'S   MR. 
n.      9:00 

W2XE 

W3XAU 

WLBW 

WADC 

WKBN 

KMOX 

WCCO 

WTAR 

WREC 

KLRA 

KDYL 

KVI 

WBT 


8:00 

WJAR 

WFI 

WFJC 

WOW 

WOC 

AND    M 

8:00 
WEAN 
WCAO 
WFBL 
WHK 
WOWO 
KOIL 
KFH 
WDBJ 
WLAC 
KFJF 
KHJ 
KFPY 
KTRH 


7:00 

WTAG 

WRC 

WSAI 

WHO 

WWJ 

RS  — 
7:00 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WHEC 

WKRC 

WFBM 

KMBC 

WSPD 

WGST 

WDSU 

KTSA 

KFRC 

WXYZ 

KOL 


PARAMOUNT  PUBLIX  RADIO  PLAY- 


HOUSE- 
10:15  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WFBL 

WADC 

WOWO 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WRR 

KDYL 

KFPY 

WQAM 

WBT 

KOL 


n.      9:15 

W2XE 

WCAU 

WHP 

WHEC 

WHK 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WMT 

WGST 

WLAC 

KFJF 

KHJ 

WXYZ 

WDBO 

WTOC 


8:15 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WJAS 

WKBW 

WKRC 

WBBM 

KMBC 

KFH 

WWNC 

WBRC 

WDSU 

KTSA 

KFRC 

WDAY 

WDAE 

KTRH 


7:15 

WNAC 

WCAO 

WLBW 

CFRB 

WKBN 

KMOX 

WISN 

WBCM 

WTAR 

WDOD 

KLRA 

KLZ 

KOIN 

WPG 

WNAX 

KNX 


B.  A.  ROLFE  A 
STRIKE  DANCE 
10:15  p.m.     9:15 

WEAF     WEEI 


ND      HIS      LUCKY 
ORCHESTRA- 


WCSH 

WFJC 

WOC 

WEBC 

WFLA 

WMC 

WOAI 

KECA 

KTAR 


WFI 

WWJ 

WHO 

WRVA 

WSUN 

WSB 

WKY 

KGW 

KFSD 


8:15 

WJAR 

WRC 

WSAI 

WGR 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WSMB 

KOA 

KHQ 

WDAF 


MYSTERY   HOUSE— 

11:00  p.m.  10:00  9:00 
WEAF  WJDY  WSAI 
WOC  WHO 

WWJ  CKGW 

KSTP         WTMJ 


KOA 
KSD 

WHAS 
WCAE 


7:15 

WTAG 

WCAE 

KSD 

WTMJ 

WIOD 

WSM 

WJDX 

KGO 

KOMO 

WIBO 


8:00 

WMC 
WFJC 

WSM 
WOW 


ANHEUSER  BUSCH  PROGRAM- 


11:00  p.m.      10:00 

WHK       WFBM 

KMBC 

WDOD 

WRR 

KTRH 


KOIL 
WMT 
KLRA 
WXYZ 


9:00 

WBBM 
WCCO 
WREC 
KFJF 


8:00 
KMOX 
WSPD 
WDSU 
KTSA 


COLUMBIA'S  RADIO  COLUMN — 
11:15  p.m.      10:15       9:15  8:15 

WABC     W2XE       WEAN      WNAC 


WLBZ  WCAU 

WHP  WLBW 

WBCM  WWNC 

WBRC  WREC 

WORC  WXYZ 


W3XAU  WCAO 

WFBL  WKBW 

WTAR  WDBJ 

KLRA  WPG 


WHAT'S    WRONG    WITH   THIS   PIC- 
TURE— 
11:15  p.m.      10:15      9:15  8:15 

WKRC  KOIL  KMBC  WCCO 
KLZ  KDYL       KHJ  KFRC 

KOIN      KFPY        KOL 

MICKEYALBERT  AND  HIS  ORCHES- 
TRA FROM  BOSTON — Dance  Music. 
11:30  p.m.      10:30       9:30  8:30 

WABC  W2XE  WEAN  WNAC 
WLBZ  WCAO  WMAL  WWNC 
WTAR     WDBJ       WPG  WORC 

VINCENT    LOPEZ    AND    HIS    HOTEL 
ST.    REGIS   ORCHESTRA— 
11:30  p.m.       10:30       9:30  8:30 

WEAF     WFI  KOA  WRC 

CKGW    KSTP        WOC         WHO 
WOW       WJDX       WFJC        KSD 


Wednesday 


THE  OLD 
of  the  D 
8:45  a.m 

WABC 

WMAL 

CFRB 

WOWO 

KMBC 

WTAR 

WDSU 

KDYL 


DUTCH  GIRL— Nev 


.       7:45 

W2XE 

WJAS 

WADC 

WMAQ 

WISN 

WGST 

KRLD 

WBT 


6:45 
WCAU 
WFBL 
WHK 
KMOX 
KFH 
WBRC 
KFJF 


5:45 
W3XAU 
WKBW 
WRKC 
KOIL 
WSPD 
WLAC 
KLZ 


THE  PHILCO  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  MARY  HALE  MARTIN'S  HOUSEHOLD 

9:30  p.m.       8:30  7:30  6:30  PERIOD 

WABC      W2XE        WEAN  WNAC  10:00  a.m.      9:00  8:00  7:00 

WCAU    TV3XAU   WCAO  WMAL  WJZ          WBZ  KWK  WBZA 

WJAS       WLBW      WFBL  WKBW  WBAL     WMC  WSM  WSMB 

WADC     WHK          WKRC  WOWO  WSB          WAPI  WLW  KDKA 

WMAQ    KMOX      KOIL  KMBC  WREN    WHAM  WJDX  WIBO 

WSPD      WXYZ       WBT  WPG  KFAB      WHAS 


105 


Eastern      Central         Mountair 
RADIO    HOME    MAKERS — 


10:00 

WABC 

WCAU 

Wl'U 

WFBL 

WAIU 

KMBC 


9:00 
W2XE 
W3XAU 
WBT 
WHEC 
KMOX 
WISN 


WWNC   WDBJ 
WPG        WXYZ 


8:00 
WEAN 
WCAO 
WJAS 
WKBW 
KOIL 
WBCM 
WLAC 


7:00 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WLBW 

WADC 

KSCJ 

WSPD 

KLRA 


Alfred     Corn — Rise     of     Gold- 
bergs 6:30  p.m.  Monday — NBC 


10:15  a.m.      9:15 

WABC  W2XE 

WCAU  W3XAU 

WHP  WJAS 

WKBW  WADC 

WBCM  WSPD 

WGST  WDOD 
WXYZ 


'Thank    You    Letters' 


8:15 

WEAN 

WCAO 

WLBW 

KSCJ 

WWNC 

WLAC 


BETTY  CROCKER — 

10:30  a.m.      9:30         8:30 

WEAF     WEEI         WJAR 

WCSH     WSM 

WGY       WGR 

WSB        WMC 

WOC        WHO 

WPTF     WSAI 


WTMJ     KVOO 
WAPI       WIOD 


WFI 

WBAP 

WHAS 

WRVA 

KFKX 

WKY 


7:15 

WNAC 
WMAL 
WHEC 
KMBC 
WDBJ 
KLRA 


7:30 

WTAG 

WRC 

WOAI 

WJAX 

WWJ 

KSD 

KPRC 


SWEET  AND  LOW  DOWN— 
11:45  a.m.      10:45       9:45 
WEAF     WEEI         WTAG 
WGY        WGR 


WTMJ     KSTP 
WRVA     WSM 


WAPI 
WKY 


WIBO 


WCAE 
WMC 
WHAS 
KOA 


8:45 
WRC 
WWJ 
WEBC 
WJDX 
WIOD 


MANHATTAN  TOWERS  ORCHESTRA 
—  Dance  Music 
12:00  noon      11:00      10:00 
WABC     W2XE        WEAN 
WCAU     W3XAU    WCAO 
WHP        WJAS         WLBW 


WMAK    WADC 
WOWO    KSCJ 
KFH  WBCM 

WDOD  WREC 
KFJF  KDYL 
WDAY     WORC 


WKRC 
KMBC 
WTAR 
WLAC 
WPG 


9:00 
WLBZ 
WMAL 
WHEC 
WAIU 
WIBW 
WBRC 
KLRA 
WXYZ 


Ted  Harris — 11:30  a.m. 
Tuesday — CBS 

COLUMBIA     REVUE— Combined     Or- 
chestras Directed  by  Emery  Deutsch. 


12:30 

WABC 

WCAO 

WLBW 

WADC 

KMBC 

WDBJ 

K  FJF 

KFPY 

WORC 


m.      11:30       10:30 
W2XE       WLBZ 


WMAL 

WFBL 

WOWO 

WIBW 

WDOD 

KDYL 

WPG 

KOL 


WHP 
WHEC 

W  IBM 
WWNC 

w  k  e<  : 

KFRC 
WXYZ 


9:30 
WFAN 
WJAS 
WKBW 
KSCJ 
WTAR 
KLRA 
KVI 
WDAY 


NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR 
12:30  p.m.      11:30       10:30  9:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WIIZA  WHAM 

KDKA     WJU  KSTP  WEBC 

WRVA     WPTF       WREN  WHAS 

WSM  WMC  WKY  KVOO 

woai      WRC         who  wow 

WDAF      WSB  WJDX  W    Ml 

KTHS      KYW  W1I.A  WSl  N 


Eastern  Central  Mountain        Pacific 

WOC  WJAX  KPRC       WSMB 

WIOD  KWK  WBAL       KFKX 

WLW  KFAB 

HARRY  TUCKER  AND  HIS  HOTEL 
BARCLAY  ORCHESTRA— Concert 
Music. 


1:30  p. 

in.      12:30 

11:30 

10:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WMAK 

WHEC 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WOWO 

WBCM 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

WORC 

COLUMBIA    LITTLE    SYMPHONY  — 

2:00  p. 

m.       1:00 

12:20 

11:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WOWO 

KMOX 

KSCJ 

WCCO 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

COLUMBIA     SALON     ORCHESTRA— 

Enery 

Deutsch, 

Director 

.'!... 0   p.m.       2:00 

1:00 

12:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WIBW 

WGL 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

SYNCOPATED  SILHOUETTES — 

3:30  p.m.      2:30 

1:30 

12:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WMAK 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WGL 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

WORC 

MUSICAL    ALBUM— Columbia    Salon 

Orchestra. 

4:00  p.m 

3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WAIU 

WMAQ 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

WXYZ 

FOOTNOTES — Da 

nee      Orcr 

estra      Di- 

rected  by  Nat  BrusilofT. 

5:00  p.m.      4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WMAQ 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WBRC 

WREC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WDAY 

WXYZ 

TEA   TIMERS — 

5:30  p.m.         4:30 

3:30 

2:30 

WEAF 

WRC 

KSD 

WSB 

WSM 

KOA 

WHO 

WAPI 

WTAM 

KGO 

KGW 

WGY 

KTAR 

KFSD 

WTAG 

woc 

WIOD 

WJDX 

EDDIE    CONNORS 

—  Banjo  a 

nd  Guitar 

Specialt 

■  es. 

5:45  p.m.      4:45 

3:45 

2:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WHP 

WJAS 

WAIU 

WKBN 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WGL 

KFH 

W  BCM 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WGST 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

"BILL  SCHUDT'S  GOING  TO  FntSS" 

6:00  p.m.      5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

W  I.BW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WADC 

W  K  B  N 

KMOX 

KSCJ 

W  CCO 

KI  II 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

W  DAY 

KOL 

TONY'S   SCRAPBOOK— 

6:45  p.n 

1.       5:45 

4:45 

3:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WCAO 

WMAL 

W  H  P 

WJAS 

WLBW 

Willi. 

WHEC 

W  KBW 

WAIT 

W  IBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

KFH 

W  BCM 

WSPD 

W  W  \(  • 

W  TA  R 

WDBJ 

\\  line 

KLRA 

K  1  J  F 

KLZ 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

KOL 

WXYZ 

MACDOUCALL     RESTAURANT     OR- 

CHESTRA— Dan 

ce  Music. 

6:15  p.m.      5:15 

4:15 

3:15 

WABC 

W2XE 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

\\  LBW 

wiiEc 

W  A  1 )( ■ 

W  All' 

w  CCO 

WGL 

Kill 

W  BCM 

WWNC 

WTAB 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

KRLD 

KI.HA 

KFJI 

KLZ 

Km  i 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

W  DAY 

KOL 

THE  CROCKETT  MOUNTAI  NEERS- 

Hill-bill 

y    Numbers   Played 

and  Suns 

by   Fam 

ily  of  Six 

Crockett 

B. 

7:00  p.m.      6:00 

5:00 

4:00 

W  ABC 

W2XE 

WNAC 

W  LBZ 

WCAU 

W  3  \  A  1 1 

WMAL 

W  .1  v< 

W  I.BW' 

W  III  c 

W  KBW 

w  kin 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

W  IBW 

WGL 

W  in    M 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

\\  nun 

W  REC 

K  1    li   \ 

K  1  .1  F 

KLZ 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WDAY 

w  one 

KOL 

Eastern 

C.  , 

Mountai 

n        Pacif 

RHYTHM  RAMBLERS—  Na 

t  Brusilo 

Director. 

7:15  p.r 

n.      6:15 

5:15 

4:15 

WABC 

W2XE 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WKBW 

WAIU 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WGL 

WBCM 

WWNC 

WTA  R 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WDOD 

W  li  EC 

KLRA 

h  1  'J  E 

KI.Z 

KHJ 

KFRC 

K\  1 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

WORC 

ESKIMO 

PIE   PROGRAM— 

7:45  p.m.      6:45 

5:45 

4:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WHEC 

WKi:W 

CKAC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WMAQ 

KMOX 

WCCO 

WGST 

WBRC 

KRLD 

WBT 

"BACK   OF   THE 

SEWS  IN 

WASHINGTON' 

— 

7:45  p.m.         6:45 

5:45 

4:45 

WEAF 

WRC 

KOA 

WTAG 

KSL 

KECA 

XGO 

WCSH 

WGY 

WCAE 

WFJC 

WRVA 

KGW 

KOMO 

KFSD 

WJAX 

WSAI 

WIBO 

KSD 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

WSM 

WAPI 

KTHS 

KPRC 

WKY 

"D1C-A-DOO  ENTERTAINERS"— 

7:45  p.m.         6:45 

5:45 

4:45 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WBAL 

WHAM 

KDKA 

KYW 

KWK 

WREN 

KFAB 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WHAM 

EAST   OF   CAIRO— 

8:00  p.m.         7:00  6:00  5:00 

WEAF     WCSH        WGR  WOC 

WDAF    WWJ  WJDX  WSMB 

WJAR     KGO  KGW  WHO 

WEEI      WTAM 

LITERARY       DIGEST      TOPICS      IN 

BRIEF— Lowell    Thomas. 


8:00  p.m.      7:00 
WADC     WKBW 


WXYZ 

WJAS 
WGST 
WCCO 
KTSA 


WOWO 
KMOX 
WBRC 
WREC 


6:00 
WMAQ 
KMBC 
WFBL 
WRR 
WDSU 


MOBILOIL   CONCERT- 


8:30  p.m.      7:30 

WEAF  WEEI 

WCSH  WLIT 

WSAI  KSD 

WTAM  KOA 

KPRC  WOAI 

WTIC  WGY 

WDAF  WCAE 
WWJ 

HALSEY,  STUAR 
9:00  p.m.  8:00 
WEAF     WEEI 


6:30 
WJAR 
WRC 
WLW 
KVOO 
WKY 
WGN 
WHO 


5:00 
WHK 
KOIL 
WSPD 
WFBM 
KFJF 


5:30 
WTAG 
WGR 
WFJC 

WFAA 
KSL 

WEBC 
WOC 


WTAG 

WGY 

KSD 

WJAX 

WSB 

KPRC 

KHW 

CKGW 

WSM 


WCSH 
WG  R 

woc 

WWJ 

WSMB 

WOAI 

KGW 

KYW 


T   PROGR 
7:00 
WTIC 

WLIT 

WCAE 

WHO 

WHAS 

KVOO 

KGO 

KSTP 

WTMJ 


AM  — 
6:00 
W7JAR 
WRC 
WSAI 
WOW 
WMC 
KOA 
KOMO 
KSL 
WRVA 


GOLD  MEDAL  FAST  FREIGHT— 
6:00 
WNAC 
WMAL 
WFBL 
WKRC 
WBBM 
KMBC 
WSPD 


9:00  p.m.  8:00 
WABC  W2XE 
WCAU  WX3AU 
WJAS  WLBW7 
WKBW  WADC 
WAIU      WOWO 


KMOX 

WISN 

WTAR 

WLAP 

KLZ 

KFRC 

WX  YZ 

KFBK 


KOIL 

WCCO 

WDBJ 

KRLD 

KDYL 

KOIN 

W'CAH 


7:00 
WEAN 
WCAO 
KMJ 
WHK 
WFBM 
KSCJ 
KI  H 
WREC 
KLRA 
KHJ 
KVI 
WPG 


WLAC 
K  FJF 

KOI. 

KFPY 

WHT 


O'CEDAR    TIME— 

9:15  p.m.        8:15           7:15  6:15 

WJZ          WBZ           WBZA  WES 

KWK        WREN       KDKA  WHAM 

CAMEL   PLEASURE    HOUR— 


9:30  p.m.         8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WHAM 

KDKA 

WREN 

WLW 

K  Y  W 

w  sjs 

WPTF 

WRVA 

W  .IK 

K  W  K 

LA    PALINA   SMOKER— 

9:30  p.r 

n.      8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WE  IN 

W  NAC 

WCAU 

w  ::x  a  i" 

W  CAO 

WMA1 

v,  ,i  is 

W  I.BW 

W  1  BE 

WKBW 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

W  All 

WOWO 

W  MAQ 

KMOX 

Koll 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

W  SI'D 

w  REC 

WXYZ 

WBT 

W  I'G 

PALMOL1VE    HOUR— 

9:30  p.m.         8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

W  EAF 

WEEI 

W   IB 

WJ  \i; 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WLIT 

w  lie 

WG"5 

WGR 

WCA1 

W  W  .1 

WSAI 

w  ( ;  x 

KSD 

WOC 

WOW 

W  SMB 

KSTP 

w   I  \M 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WHO 

W  SB 

WJAX 

KVOO 

WO  \l 

KOA 

KSJ 

KGO 

KGW 

KOMO 

Kilo 

W  1    \  A 

KI  c  \ 

KPRC 

COCA   COLA    PROGRAM— 

10:30  p 

m.      9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

W  1     \  1 

Will 

W  TIC 

W  .1  \K 

WTAG 

w  csii 

Will 

w  Hi 

WGR 

WCAE 

W  W  .1 

WSAI 

WOC 

KI  W 

KSD 

W  1   BC 

KSTP 

W  R\  A 

WJAX 

W  lol  > 

W  SM 

W  SMB 

W  K  Y 

KTHS 

KPRC 

WOAI 

KI  1  \ 

KS1 

KGO 

KI  C  \ 

KGW 

Kill) 

KOMO 

WJDX 

WG1 

CKGW 

W  DAI 

W  HAS 

WTMJ 

W   1  AM 

w  no 

WOW 

Ki  si) 

WMC 

W  SB 

Eastern        Central      Mountain      Pacific 
WILL  OSBORNE  AND   HIS  ORCHES- 
TRA—  Dance  Music. 
11:00  p.m.       10:00  9:00 

WABC      W2XE        WLBZ 


|  WMAL     WLBW 
WKBN     WOWO 


KMBC 
Win  M 
WDBJ 
WREC 

WXYZ 
KOL 


W  ceo 

WSPD 

WGST. 

KFJF 

WNAX 


WHK' 

WFBM 

WIBW 

WWNC 

WBRC 

KLZ 

WDAY 


8:00 
WCAO 
W  K  Is  W  . 

Ksc.i 
KI  (I 

WDOD 

KEPY 

WORC 


VINCENT    LOPEZ    AND    HIS    HOTEL 
ST.  REC1S    ORCHESTRA— 


11:00  p.m.  10:00  9:00 
WEAF  WFLA  WSUN 
WCAE     WWJ  WSAI 

WOC         WHO  WOW 

WJDX      WKY 


COLUMBIA 
11:15p.m. 

WABC  W 
WLBZ  W 
WLBW  W 
WKBN  W 
KMBC  W 
KFH  W 

WTAR 
KLRA 


WNAX    W 


S   RA 
10:15 
2XE 
(  AC 
FBL 
FBM 
ISN 
BCM 

rDBJ 

FJF 
DAY 


DIO   COL 

9:15 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WHEC 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WMT 

WBRC 

KLZ 

WORC 


ABE   AND    DAVI 
11:15  p.m.      10:15 
WWJ         WSAI 
KSD  WOC 

WEBC  WHAS 
WTAM  WFJC 
WMC       WSB 


9:15 
WHO 
WSM 
WSMB 
WOW 
KSTP 


8:00 

win 

KSD 
KS1  P 


UMN— 

8:15 

WNAC 

WCAO 

WHK 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

WWNC 

WREI 

WPG 

WXYZ 


8:15 
WEXK 
W  DAI 
WJDX 
WTMJ 


PEPSODENT    PROGRAM— AMOS    'N' 
ANDY- 


11:30  p.m.     10:30 
KYW         KWK 


KSTP 

KTHS 

KPRC 

KOA 

WJDX 

KHQ 

WSMB 


WLW 
KECA 
WOAI 
KFSD 

W  SM 

WHAS 

WJR 


9:30 
WREN 
KFAB 
WEBC 

KSI. 
WMAQ 

KOMO 
WMC 


8:30 

WTMJ 

WBAP 
WKY 
w  DAF 

KGO 
KGW 
WSB 


Harriet   Lee  —  Monday — 2:00 
p.m. — CBS 


CALIFORNIA    MELODIES— 
11:30  p.m.       10:30       9:30 
WABC     W2XE       WEAN 
WLBZ       WCAI 
WMAL    WLBW 
WHK       WFBM 
KMBC     WISN 
KFH  WBCM 


W  WNC  WTAR 
WREC  KLRA 
KFPY      WPG 

WORC     WXYZ 


W3XAU 

W I  B  E 

KOIL 

WCCO 

WSPD 

W  1)11.1 

Kill 

WNAX 


8:30 

NAC 

CAO 
lll.C 

IBW 
MT 
BRC 
FRC 

DAY 


PHIL   SPITALNY'S    MUSIC— 

11:30  p.m.       10:30         9:30  8:30 

WEAF      WRC  WOC  WHO 

WDAF     WTAM       KOA 

ROYAL    YORK    ORCHESTRA— 

12:00  Mid.      11:00  p.m.     10:00       9:00 
WJZ  WBZ  WBZA         UIIVM 

KDKA      WJR  WLW  WIBO 

KWK        WREN        KI  AB 

HOTEL    GOVERNOR    CLINTON    OR. 

(HESTRA- 

12:30  Mid.       11:30p.m.    10:30      9:30 
w  EAF     w  Hi  w  w  .1  u  i  jc 

K  o  \  WDM'        Will  W  s  D 

W  OC         W  HO 


Thursday 


RADIO    HOME    MAKERS 
1C:00  a.m.      9:00  8:00 


w  -\nc 

W  CAl 
W.I  AS 
W    Mil- 
ls-i    .1 
Kill 
W  DB.l 
Kill 
W  X  YZ 


w  .-  \  i : 
w  I  \  \  r 

W  I  IIW 
W    Ml 
KMBC 
WBCM 

W  I    M 

Km  i 


W  1    \  X 
WMAL 

W  1  Bl 
KMOX 
W  ISN 
W  spo 
Mil  D 
W  Pi, 


7:00 

W  X   \C 
W  IIP 
W  KBW 
Koll 

WW  X  C 
KLRA 

W  OKI- 


BARBARA   GOIT.D   BFAl'TY   TAI  K    - 


10:45  a.m.       9:45  S:4S 


W  ABC 

WCAI 

W.I  \s 
W  ADC 
W  BUM 
WSPIJ 
WXYZ 


W  J  X  I 
W    ,\  \l 
W  1   HI 
WHK 
KMOX 

\vt;sT 

W  I'G 


w  I   \  x 

Wl  in 
W  III  I 
W  Kill 
KOI  I 
w  iwr 
W  BT 


7:45 

WNAC 

W  M  \l. 
W  KHW 

UnttO 
W  I  <  i  I 
Kl.I.D 
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Eastern 

Central 

Mountai 

n        Pacific 

Eastern 

Centra* 

Mountai 

n       Paci 

THE   FIVE   ARTS— 

HAROLD  STERN  AND  AMBASSADC 

11:15  a. 

m.      10:15       9:15 

8:15 

ORCHESTRA — Concert    Music. 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

1:30  p.r 

n.       12:30 

11:30 

10:30 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

Wr'AN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WKBW 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WISN 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WAIU 

WOWO 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

KLRA 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDOD 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

WXYZ 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

MANHATTAN  TOWERS  ORCHESTRA 

COLUMBIA    ARTISTS    RECITAL— 

— Dance  Music. 

2:00  p.n 

I.       1:00 

12:00 

11:00 

12:00  noon      11:00      10:00 

9:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

1VABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WHEC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WOWO 

KSCJ 

WCCO 

WBCM 

WOWO 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WIBW 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBCM 

WTAR 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WGST 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WLAC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KFRC 

KDYL 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WORC 

WDAY 

Eastern  Central  Mountain  Pacific 
HARRY  TUCKER  AND  HIS  HOTEL 
BARCLAY  ORCHESTRA — 


6:15  p.. 

WABC 

WFBL 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KLRA 

KVI 


5:15 
Wr2XE 
WHEC 
WCCO 
WWNC 
KFJF 
KFPY 


4:15 
WHP 
WADC 
KFH 
WBRC 
KLZ 
WDAY 


3:15 

WLBW 
WFBM 
WBCM 
WREC 
KDYL 
KOL 


TONY'S   SCRAPBOOK— 


6:45  p.m.      5:45 

4:45 

3:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KVI 

KFPY 

KOL 

WXYZ 

Eddie  and  Elizabeth  Wragge — Monday   at  5:00  p.m. — NBC 


COLUMBIA      REVUE — Vincent      Sorey 

MELODY 

MAGIC- 

UNCLE   ABE    AND 

DAVID — 

and  his 

Orchesti 

a. 

4:30  p.r 

n.      3:30 

2:30 

1:30 

6:45  p.m.      5:45 

4:45 

3:45 

12:30  p. 

m.   11:30 

10:30 

9:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WEAF 

WENR 

WTAG 

WGY 

WABC 

W2XE 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WCSH 

WRC 

WCAE 

WJAR 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WHP 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WEEI 

WFI 

WOW 

WDAF 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WAIU 

WMAQ 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

WFJC 

WWJ 

WSAI 

KSD 

WADC 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WOWO 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WSM 

WMC 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WIBW 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WSMB 

WJDX 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

WHAS 

WTAM 

WDOD 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KVI 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

MINDLY 

FIVE    FOOT 

WORC 

KOL 

WXYZ 

7:45   p.r 
WJZ 

n.       6:45 
WBZ 

5:45 

WBZ  A 

4:45 
WREN 

WSPD  COMMODORES—                 : 

KWK 

KFAB 

WHAS 

WSM 

COLUMB 

IA     SALON 

5:00  p.m.      4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WMC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WSMB 

Emery 

Deu  tsch. 

Director. 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WJDX 

WRVA 

WPTF 

WJAX 

3:00  p.m.      2:00 

1:00 

12:00 

WMAL 

WHP 

WMAK 

WrAIU 

WIOD 

WFLA 

WSUN 

KGO 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WKBN 

WOWO 

KMOX 

KSCJ 

KECA 

KOMO 

KHQ 

KTAR 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

KMBC 

wcco 

KFH 

WBCM 

KFSD 

WBAL 

KDKA 

WIBO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WGST 

KOA 

KSL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

KLRA 

WKBN 

WOWO 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WXYZ 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDAY 

B.     A.     ROI 

LUCKY 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

STRIKE  ORCHESTRA— 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

THE   TOuu  x    rAK  i  ¥  — 

8:00  p.r 

n.    7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

KRI.D 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

5:30  p.r 

n.      4:^u 

3:3U 

2:30 

WJZ 

WBAL 

WHAM 

KDKA 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WJR 

KYW 

KWK 

WREN 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

WCSH 

WGR 

CKGW 

WLIT 
WCAE 
WTIC 

WRC 

WSAI 
WWJ 

WGY 
KGW 

WFJC 

KFAB 

KSD 

FLEISCHMANN    H 

THE   CAPTI 

8:00  p.m.         7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

4:00  p.n 

n.      3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

BERT    LOWN     AND    1 

ILTMORE 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WJAX 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

ORCHESTRA— 

WIOD 

WJDX 

WJAR 

WCSH 

WLBZ 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

5:30  p.r 

n.      4:30 

3:30 

2:30 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WCAE 

WFBL 

WMAK 

WADC 

WHK 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WFJC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

WKRC 

WAIU 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

WWJ 

WTMJ 

WHAS 

WMC 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

WBCM 

WKBW 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WMAQ 

WSB 

WSMB 

WKY 

WSAI 

WSPD 

WMT 

w  u  N ' : 

WTAR 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KOA 

WEBC 

WRVA 

KSL 

WDBJ 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KFH 

WBCM 

WMT 

WWNC 

KOMO 

WOAI 

WSM 

KGO 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WTAR 

WBRC 

WREC 

KRLD 

KHQ 

WBAP 

KTHS 

WAPI 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KECA 

KSD 

CKGW 

WTAM 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

WXYZ 

KGW 

KSTP 

WHN 

WPTF 

Eastern        Central    Mountain        Pacific 
LITERARY       DIGEST       TOPICS       IN 
BRIEF— Lowell  Thomas. 
8:00  p.m.      7:00  6:00  5:00 

WABC     WKBW     WMAQ      WHK 
WXYZ     WOWO      KMBC       KOIL 


WJAS  KMOX 

WGST  WBRC 

WCCO  WREC 
KTSA 


WFBL 

WRR 

WDSU 


WSPD 
WFBM 
KFJF 


KALTENBORN    EDITS   THE    NEWS — 


8:30  p.m.       7:30 

WABC     W2XE 


6:30 

WEAN 
WCAU    W3XAU    WCAO 
WLBW 


WJAS         

WADC  WKRC 
KOIL  KMBC 
WXYZ     WBT 


WFBL 
WOWO 
WCCO 
WPG 


5:30 

WNAC 
WMAL 
WKBW 
KMOX 
WSPD 


THE   HAMILTON   WATCHMAN- 


8:45  p.m.       7:45  6:45 

WABC     W2XE  WEAN 

WCAU    W3XAU  WCAO 

WJAS       WLBW  WFBL 

WADC    WHK  WKRC 

KMOX    KOIL  KMBC 
WSPD      WXYZ 

VAN   HEUSEN   PROGRAM- 
9:00  p.m.       8:00  7:00 

WABC     W2XE  WEAN 

W3XAU  WCAO 


WCAU 
WHP 
WHEC 
■WKRC 
KOIL 
WGST 
WBT 


WJAS 

WKBW 

WOWO 

KMBC 

WDSU 

WPG 


WLBW 
WADC 
WBBM 
WCCO 
KRLD 


ARCO   BIRTHDAY 
9:00  p.m.         8:00 

NBC  Service  to 
WJAR     WTAG 


WFI 

WSM 

KOA 

WRVA 

WDAF 

WOW 

WPTF 

KGO 

KGW 

WGR 


WRC 

WIOD 

KSL 

WWJ 

KYW 

WSMB 

WFJC 

KECA 

WHO 


PARTY- 

7:00 
WEAF 
WCSH 
WGY 
WJAX 
WKY 
WSAI 
WCAE 
WJDX 
WTMJ 
KOMO 
WAPI 


5:45 
WNAC 
WMAL 
WKBW 
WOWO 
WJJD 


6:00 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WFBL 

WHK 

KMOX 

WSPD 

WXYZ 


6:00 

WEEI 

CKGW 

WSB 

WOAI 

WBAP 

KSD 

WEBC 

WOC 

WMC 

KHQ 

KSTP 


KNOX    DUNLAP   ORCHESTRA— 
9:00  p.m.        8:00  7:00  6:00 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA       WBAL 

WHAM    KDKA       WIBO        KWK 
WREN     WCKY 


MAXWELL   HOUS 


9:30  p.r 

WJZ 

WLW 


8:30 
WBZ 
KSTP 


WEBC  WHAS 

WJAX  KOA 

WBAP  KYW 

WIOD  WJR 


KGO 
KHQ 


KECA 
WAPI 


WHAM  KDKA 


E   ENSE 
7:30 
WBZA 
WKY 

WSM 

WRVA 

KWK 

WSMB 

KGW 

WPTF 

KSL 


MBLE— 
6:30 

WBAL 

WTMJ 

KPRC 

WSB 

WREN 

WOAI 

KOMO 

WMC 


JACK  FROST'S  MELODY  MOMENTS 
9:30  p.m.       8:30  7:30  6:30 

WEAF     WJAR        WWJ  WTAG 

WCSH     WFI  WRC  WGY 

WGR        WCAE       WSAI         WTAM 
WIBO 

DETECTIVE   STORY   MACAZINE- 


9:30  p.m.       8:30 

WABC  W2XE 

WCAU  W3XAU 

WMAS  WLBW 

WADC  WHK 

WBBM  KMOX 

WSPD  WXYZ 


7:30 

WEAN 
WCAO 
WFBL 
WKRC 
KOIL 


6:30 

WNAC 
WMAL 
WKBW 
WOWO 
KMBC 


VICTOR  HERBERT  OPERA  SERIES — 
10:00  p.m.      9:00         8:00  7:00 

WJZ  WBAL       WHAM     KDKA 

WREN     CKGW 


LUTHERAN  HOUR 
10:00  p.m.    9:00 

WABC     W2XE 
WCAU     W3XAU 
WJAS       WLBW 
WADC     WHK 
WBBM    KMOX 
WSPD      WDSU 
KDYL     KHJ 
KFPY      WXYZ 

LLOYD     HUNTLEY 
CHESTRA  FROM 
Dance  Music. 
11:30  p.m.      10:30 
WABC      W2XE 
WLBZ      WCAO 
WLBW    WHEC 
WKRC     KMOX 
WIBW     KFH 
WWNC    WTAR 
WBRC     WDOD 
KFJF        KLZ 
WXYZ     WNAX 


8:00 

7:00 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WKRC 

WOWO 

KOIL 

WCCO 

KRLD 

KLZ 

KFRC 

KOIN 

KOL 

Y     AND 

HIS     OR 

1   MINNEAPOLIS— 

9:30 

8:30 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WHP 

WKBW 

WADC 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

Friday 


THE  OLD  DUTCH  GIRL — News  Events 
of  the  Day. 
8:45  a.m.      7:45 
WABC      W2XE 

WMAL  WJAS 
CFRB  WADC 
WOWO  WMAQ 
KMBC  WISN 
WTAR  WGST 
WDSU  KRLD 
KDYL     WBT 

RADIO    HOME   MAKERS 


6:45 

5:45 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WHK 

WKRC 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KFH 

WSPD 

WBRC 

WLAC 

KFJF 

KLZ 

10:00  a.m.  9:00 
WABC  W2XE 
WLBZ  WCAU 
WMAL  WJAS 
WHK       WBBM 


8:00  7:00 

WEAN  WNAC 

W3XAU  WCAO 

WFBL  WKBW 
WXYZ 
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Eastern       Central       Mountai 

COLUMBIA  REVUE— Julius 

Director,     with     Marie     Ge 


prano. 
12:30p.m.      11:30 

WABC  W2XE 
W3XAU  WCAO 
WLBW    WFBL 


WO  WO 

WTAR 

KI.RA 

KFPY 

WORC 


KSCJ 

WDB.J 
K  FJ  P 
WPG 

KOL 


10:30 

WLUZ 

WMAL 

WKBW 

KMBC 

WDOD 

K  1 I  ^  I . 

WXYZ 


t  Pacific 
Maltfeld, 
rard,     So- 

9:30 

WCAU 

WHP 

WKBN 

\\  WNC 

WREC 

ki  ni' 

WDAY 


HARRY  TUCKER  AND  HIS  HOTEL 
BARCLAY  ORCHESTRA — Concert 
Music. 


1:30  p. 

m.     12:30 

11:30 

10:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

Hk 

.^^^W^^^^&j 

;  * 

WAIU 

WOWO 

KMBC 

WBCM 

_-,     ' 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

H^ 

1  ■* 

WDOD 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

WORC 

NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HO 
1:45  p.m.      12:45        11:45 

ME  HOUR 

10:45 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WHAM 

Ann   Leaf — Sun 

day  8:15- 

WBAL 

KDKA 

WJR 

KYW 

WLW 

KWK 

WREN 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WJAX 

WFLA 

in       Pacif 

WSUN 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

Eastern 

Central 

Mounta 

c               WSB 

WJDX 

WSMB 

KTHS 

THE      TOAS 

KVOO 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

Aunt   E 

mily   Lee' 

8   Advice 

to    Bridei 

>.               WRC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

10:15  a 

m.      9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

WIOD 

WOC 

WPTF 

WAPI 

WABC 

W2XE 

WNAC 

WCAU 

KFAB 

KOA 

W3XAU  WCAO 

WMAL 

WJAS 

WKBW 

WADC 

WKRC 

WOWO 

COLUMBIA    ART 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KOII, 

KMBC 

2:00  p.r 

n.       1:00 

12:00 

11:00 

WCCO 

WSPD 

WMT 

WXYZ 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WJAS 

WFBL 

BETTY   CRC 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

WHK 

10:30a. 

m.       9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WFBM 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WTAG 

SCSH 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WSAI 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WJAX 

WHO 

WOAI 

WRVA 

WSPD 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WEEI 

WTMJ 

WWJ 

WIOD 

WDBJ 

WBRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

WPTF 

WSM 

WMC 

WAPI 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WKY 

WBAP 

WSB 

KPRC 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

KFKX 

KSD 

WHAS 

KVOO 

WDAY 

WORC 

WXYZ 

WOO 

WGR 

WCAE 

CHICAGO   SERENADE— 

NBC    Music   Apprec 

iation    h. 

our — Wa 

3:30  p.r 
WJZ 

n.       2.-30 
WBAL 

1:30 

WHAM 

12:30 
WJR 

11 :00  a. 

m.     1C:00 

9:00 

8:00 

WSM 

WAPI 

WIBO 

WSB 

WEAF 

WJZ 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WJAX 

WFKA 

WSUN 

WRC 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WLIT 

WRC 

WLW 

WGY 

WGR 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WW.  J 

WSAI 

WGN 

KYW 

COLUMBIA       EDUCATIONAL       FEA- 

WENR 

WIBO 

KSD 

WOC 

TURES — 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

CKGW 

3:45  p.m         2-45 

1:45 

12:45 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WPTF 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WFLA 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WSUN 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WMAL 

WHP 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WJDX 

WSMB 

WMAK 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WMAQ 

KVOO 

WAAA 

KPRC 

WKY 

KOIL 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

WISN 

WOAI 

KOA 

KSL 

WBZ 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WBZA 

WBAL 

WHAM 

KDKA 

WMT 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WJR 

WLW 

KWK 

WREN 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFAB 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WDAY 

WORC 

HELEN    CHASE— Complexion  Hints. 

WXYZ 

11:00  a. 

m.      10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

PACIFIC 

FEATURE    HOUR 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

4:00  p.n 

1.       3:00 

Z:0U 

1:00 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WJZ 

WBAL 

WHAM 

WLW 

C'FRB 

WADC 

WKRC 

WOWO 

WMC 

KYW 

KWK 

KFAB 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

KOMO 

KFSD 

KSTP 

WAPI 

WISN 

WSPD 

WXYZ 

KOA 

KGO 

KGW 

WSMB 

THIRTY  MINUTE 

MEN— 

ELGIN    PRC 

4:45  p. 

m.     3:45 

2:45 

1:45 

12:00  Noon      11:00       10:00 

9:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WLBZ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

AVRC 

WGY 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WMAL 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WADC 

KYW 

KSD 

WOC 

WAPI 

WAIU 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WSCJ 

WHO 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WCCO 

WGL 

WBMC 

WSPD 

WPTF 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WFLA 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WSUN 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WSMB 

WJDX 

KTHS 

KVOO 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

WBAP 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

KDYL 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KVI 

KOA 

WLIT 

KFPY 
WORC 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

MANHATT/ 

A 

—  Da  nc 

e   Music. 

LIGHT   OPERA    GEMS — Ea 

rl    Palmer, 

12:00  noon      11:00      10:00 

9:00 

Tenor; 

Quartet;        Helen 

Nugent, 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

Contra 

to;    Cran 

e    Calder, 

Bass;   and 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WMAL 

Marie  Gerard,   Soprano. 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WHEC 

5:00  p.  I 

■n.    4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WAIU 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WOWO 

KSC.I 

KMBC 

KFH 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WBCM 

WTAR 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WHP 

WMAK 

WADC 

WKRC 

WREC 

WLAC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

WAIU 

KMOX 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

KDYL 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

WCCO 

WIBW 

WGL 

WBCM 

WORC 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

KRLD 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

KVI 

KFPY 

WPG 

WXYZ 

WDAY 

j 

WORC 

KOL 

TETLEY 

PROGRAM— 

5:00  p. 

-n.     4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WHAM 

A  A  I)KA 

WLW 

K  Y  W 

WRVA 

WPTF 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

WBAL 

WAPI 

WSMB 

WJDX 

MUSICAL 

AVIATORS    ORCHESTRA— 

Dance  Music. 

6:00   p.r 

n.       5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

AA  ABC 

W2XE 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WHP 

WLBW 

W 1 1  E( ' 

WADC 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WGL 

KFH 

*%* 

1 

'                \\  BC'M 

\\  WNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

^^ 

WDOD 

AA  REC 

KRLD 

K  1  R  A 

w. 

^t •«! 

K  FJ  F 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFRC 

W 

™  w" 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

W  DAY 

KOI. 

TONY'S 

SCRAPBOOK— 

^iUj 

6:45  p.m.       5:45 

4:45 

3:45 

^^ 

WABC 

W2XE 

WCAO 

Will' 

1 

WJAS 
KSCJ 

WLBW 

WISN 

WKBW 
KFH 

WFBM 

WBCM 

Marion 

McAfee  —  Sta 

ff     artis 

WSPD 

t                 WBRC 

WWNC 
KI.RA 

WTAR 
K  FJ  F 

WDBJ 

KLZ 

on 

CBS 

KPRC 

WXYZ 

KVI 

Kl  •l'Y 

KOL 

Eastern        Central      Mountain       Paci 
UNCLE  ABE  AND  DAVID — 

6:45  p.m.         5:45         4:45  3:45 

WEAF      WEEI  WJAR         WCSH 

WIT  WRC  WCAE       WTAG 


Eastern         Central      Mountain       Pacific 
DEL       LAMPE'S      EVERSHARP       OR- 


THE  CROCKETT 
Hill-billy  Numb 
by  Family  of  Six 
7:00  p.m.     6:00 
WABC     W2XE 
W.iXAU  WMAL 
WLBW    WHEC 
WFBM     KSCJ 
WWNC    WTAR 
WDOD    WREC 
KLZ  KHJ 

KFPY       WDAY 


MOUNTA 

ers  Played 

Crocketts 

5:00 

WLBZ 

W  H  P 

WKBW 

WIBW 

WDBJ 

KLRA 

KFRC 

WORC 


INEERS- 
and  Sun 

4:00 
WCAU 
WJAS 
WKRC 
WBMC 
WBRC 
KFJF 
KVI 
KOL 


MANHATTAN  TOWERS  ORCHESTRA 


—  Dance  Mu 
7:15  p.m.      6:15 
WEAN     WLBZ 

WJAS  WLBW 
KSCJ  WIBW 
WWNC  WTAR 
WDOD  WREC 
KLZ  KFRC 

WXYZ     WDAY 


5:15 
WMAL 

WKBW 

WGL 

WDBJ 

KLRA 

KVI 

WORC 


COLLEGE   MEMORIES — 


7:15 

WEAF 

WRC 

WHO 

WSM 

WKY 

KTHS 

WOAI 


6:15 
WIBO 
WWJ 
WOW 
WMC 
KOA 
KECA 
KTAR 


5:15 

WJAR 

WSAI 

WDAF 

WSB 

WJDX 

KFSD 

KOMO 


4:15 
WHP 
WFBM 
WBCM 
WBRC 
KFJF 
KFPY 


4:15 
WCSH 

WOC 

KSTP 

WSMB 

KGO 

WFAA 

KHQ 


OLD  COMPANY'S  PROGRAM— 
7:30  p.   m.     6:30  5:30  4:30 

WEAF      WJAR        WCSH        WRC 
WGR        CKGW      WTIC 

EVANGELINE     ADAMS,     Astrologer- 
7:30  p.m.         6:30         5:30  4:30 

WABC  W2XE  WEAN  WNAC 
WCAU  W3XAU  WCAO  WMAL 
WJAS       WFBL       WKBW      WXYZ 


BROWNBILT  FOOTLITES— 


:45  p. 
WJZ 

WREN 

WEBC 

WIOD 

WSM 

WSMB 

KSL 


6:45 
KTHS 
KWK 
WRVA 
WFLA 
WMC 
WJDX 
WIBO 


5:45 
WBZ 
KFAB 

WPTF 
WSUN 
KSD 
WOAI 


NESTLE'S    PROGRAM— 
8:0Cp.m.       7:00  6:00 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

WCKY    WIBO        KWK 
KFAB      WJR 


4:45 
WBZA 
WTMJ 
WJAX 
WHAS 
WAPI 
KOA 


5  )0 
WHAM 
WREN 


CITIES      SERVICE      CONCERT      OR- 


CHZST 

8:00  p.n 

WEAF 

WRC 

WJAR 

WOW 

WKY 

WFAA 

KOMO 

KPRC 

KECA 


RA- 

1.        7:00 
WEEI 
WGR 
WCSH 
WDAF 
WWJ 
WSAI 
KGO 
KSL 
WHO 


6:00 

WTIC 

WCAE 

KYW 

KSTP 

WOC 

WEBC 

KG  W 

WTAG 


5:00 
WLIT 
WTAM 
KSD 
WTMJ 
KOA 
WOAI 
KHQ 
CKGW 


LITERARY      DIGEST      TOPICS      IN 


BRIEF— Lowell  The 


8:00  p. 

WADC 

WXYZ 

WJAS 

WGST 

WDSU 


7:00 
WKBW 
WOWO 
KMOX 
WBRC 
KFJF 


6:00 
WMAQ 
KMBC 
WFBL 
KRLD 
KTSA 


5:00 
WHK 
KOIL 
WSPD 
WR  EC- 


GRAND   OPERA    MINIATURE- 


8:15  p.   m.      7:15 
WABC     W2XE 

WJAS  WLBW 
WKBW  WADC 
KSCJ  WIBW 
WWNC  WTAR 
WREC  WLAC 
KLZ  KDYL 

KFPY  WXYZ 
WORC 


6:15 
WLBZ 
WFBL 
WKRC 
KFH 
WDBJ 
KRLD 
KHJ 
WNAX 


5:15 
WHP 
WHEC 
WAIO 
WBCM 
WDOD 
KLRA 
KFRC 
WDAY 


NATURAL    BRIDGE    REVUE- 


8:45  p. i 

WJZ 
WRVA 
WIBO 
WFLA 


7:45 
WHAM 

w.i  \  x 

WREN 
WPTF 


6:45 
KDKA 

WIOD 

WBZ 

WSMO 


5:45 
KWK 
KFAB 
WBZA 


TRUE  STORY   HOUR— Adventures  of 


Mary  and  Bob. 
9:00  p.m.  8:00 
WABC  W2XE 
WCAU  W3XAU 
WJAS  AVI. BAY 
WADC  WHK 
WMAQ  KMOX 
WSPD      WXYZ 


7:00 
WEAN 
W(  \o 
WFBL 
WKRC 
KOIL 


6:00 

WNAC 

\\  M  \  I 
W  KBW 
WOWO 
KMBC 


INTERWOVEN    PAIR— 


9:00  p.r 

W.IZ 

WJAX 

K  W  K 

KGW 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WRVA 

KOA 

KG  AY 

KFI 


8:00 
W  II  \M 
W  In.  Y 
WBZ 
WIOD 
KSTP 
WCK  V 
WSB 
KSL 
KOMO 


7:00 
KDKA 
W  1!  I :  N 
WBZA 
W  1  A  \ 
W  11  AS 
CKGW 
WAPI 
KGO 
K 1 1  W 


6:00 
MC 
PRC 

SMB 
MH 
VW 
S\l 

OA1 

EC  A 

SI) 


CL1QUOT    CLUB    ESKIMOS 


9:00 

w  1 :  \  F 

WTAG 

WGY 

WIBO 

KECA 


8:00 

Will 
WCSH 

w  « >  W 

KSD 
WHO 


7:00 
WTIC 

w  1 1  r 

WCAE 

w  w  j 


6:00 
WJAR 
WRC 
WSAI 
CKGW 


CHESTRA— 

9:30  p.m.       8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

v.  1    ■  1 

\\  I.I.I 

U  TIC 

WJAR 

WTAG 

V.  IS.  J 

A.  LIT 

WRC 

W  (  ,  Y 

W  Gl: 

W  1  -J  c 

WWJ 

WOAV 

A  A  HO 

WOl  0 

AA  DAF 

RMOUR 

PROGRAM— 

9:30  p.m.       8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WJZ 

WBZ 

w  BZA 

WREN 

WJH 

K  Y  W 

KS1  P 

W  EBC 

W  HV.A 

W  MC 

WSB 

WOAI 

KOA 

KSL 

AA  K  Y 

WH.\s 

KGO 

KGW 

K  H  AA' 

KOMO 

K  Ij  K  A 

WJAX 

W  IIJ.X 

W  IOD 

WTMJ 

WAPI 

K  W  K 

'•'   I    \  A 

WSM 

WLW 

WSMB 

WPTF 

KM 

James     Corbett — Sunday     6:30 


THE  RADIO  FOLLIES — CuyLomt-ardo 


10:00  p. 

m.     9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

AA.WF 

AA   1     \  X 

AA  X  A  I 

V,  CAP 

W  3  X    A  I 

A\  i     KO 

AA  M  \  1 

W  IIP 

V.    1   \s 

KIRK 

AA  FBI 

WHEC 

A  A  KBAA 

AA    A  III 

AA  UK 

WKRC 

AYCAA  0 

W  M  All 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KMBC 

AA  ls\- 

\A  l  CO 

KOL 

AASPI) 

AA  T  AH 

AAl   ST 

w  DSD 

KR]  n 

AA  RR 

KFJF 

KLZ 

hUA  1 

KHJ 

Kl  RC 

KOIN 

KVI 

KFPY 

AA  X  \  /. 

WORC 

w  pi; 

\a  it  r 

KMJ 

ARMSTRONG    QUAKERS— 

10:00  p 

m.      9:00 

Sllll 

7:00 

WJZ 

WBZ 

AA  BZ  A 

K  1 1  In,  A 

K  Y  AA 

K  W  K 

AA  HI    N 

KPRC 

W  II  \M 

AA.IK 

KS  IT 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

W  1 1  A  S 

AA  SM 

AA  SB 

WOAI 

KO  A 

AA  K\ 

AA  SMB 

KSL 

KGW 

KOMO 

KHQ 

KGO 

WMC 

AA  1   AA 

In.  11 

WFAA 

CRIME    PREVENTION    PROCRAM- 
10:00  p.    m.  9:00  8:00  7:00 

AA   1     A  I  AA  .1  Ali  AA  I    Sll  AA   Kl 

AA.     M         KSD  AAAA.I  WSAI 

AA  I  I  A  I 


108 


Eastern 
PHOENI 
10:45  p 

WABC 

WCAO 

WHK 

KOIL 

WGST 

KLZ 

KOIN 

WILL   OS 
11:00  p. 
WABC 
WLBW 
KMBC 
WBCM 
WDBJ 
KFJF 
WNAX 
WXYZ 


Central 
X    HOSIE 
m.     9:45 
W2XE 
WJAS 

WKRC 
KMBC 
WLAC 
KDYL 
KFPY 


Mountain       Pacific 
RY   PROGRAM— 

7:43 
WNAC 


8:45 
WEAN 
WKBW     WADC 


WBBM 

WISN 

WDSU 

KFRC 

KOL 


BORNE— 

n.     10:00 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WISN 

WMT 

WBRC 

KLZ 

WD  AY 


9:00 
WLBZ 
KOIL 
WIBW 
WWNC 
WREC 
KDYL 
WORC 


KMOX 

WCCO 

WRR 

KNX 

WXYZ 


8:00 
WCAO 
KSCJ 
KFH 
WTAR 
KLRA 
KFPY 
KOL 


COLUMBI 
ll:15p.rr 

WABC 
WLBZ 

WLBW 

WISN 

WBCM 

W'DBJ 

KFJF 

WDAY 


A'S     RA 
i.   10:15 

W2XE 

WCAU 

WFBL 

WCCO 

WMT 

WBRC 

KLZ 

WORC 


DIO     COL 
9:15 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

KOIL 

WIBW 

WWNC 

WREC 

KDYL 

KOL 


UMN — 

8:15 
WNAC 
WCAO 
KMBC 
KFH 
WTAR 
KLRA 
WNAX 
WXYZ 


VINCENT    LOPEZ    AND    HIS    HOTEL 
ST.    REGIS    ORCHESTRA— 


11:00  p.  m.  10:00 

WEAF  WDAF 

CKGW  WRC 

WLIT  KOA 

KSD  WFIC 

WHO  WMC 

WJDX  KSTP 


9:00 

WHAS 

WWJ 

WTIC 

WSM 

WSB 


8:00 
WOW 
WGY 
WCAE 
WOC 
WSMB 


ROMANELLI  AND  HIS  KING  ED- 
WARD ORCHESTRA  from  Toronl 
—  Dance  Music. 


11:30  p. 

m.    10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WLBZ 

WCAO 

WMAL 

WLBW 

WKBW 

WKRC 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KFH 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WWNC 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WGST 

WBRC 

WDOD 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJK 

KFPY 

WXYZ 

WNAX 

WDAY 

WORC 

KOL 

THE   PEPSODENT 

PROGRAM- 

Amos    ' 

n'    Andy. 

11:30  p. 

m.      10:30      9:30 

8:30 

KYW 

KWK 

WREN 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WKY 

KPRC 

WEBC 

WOAI 

KOA 

KSL 

KFSD 

WDAF 

WMAQ 

KGO 

WBAP 

WLW 

KECA 

KOMO 

KGW 

KHQ 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

WJDX 

WJR 

KFAB 

KTHS 

Saturday 


NEW  WORLD  SALON  ORC1 
Vincent  Sorey,   Director. 


10:30 

WABC 

WEAN 

WrJAS 

WHK 

WGST 

WREC 

KMBC 

KRLD 


m.  9:30 
W2XE 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WATU 
WBCM 
WLAC 
KLRA 
KDYL 


8:30 
WHEC 
WCAU 
WDBJ 
WKBN 
WSPD 
WFBM 
WDAY 
WXYZ 


7:30 
WKBW 
W3XAU 
WADC 
WWNC 
WDOD 
KSCI 
KFJF 


NEW  YORK 

YOUNG  PEOPL 
Ernest  Schelling, 
11:00  a.m.      10:00 

WABC  W2XE 
WLBZ  WEAN 
WCAU  W3XAU 
WTAR  WDBJ 
WWNC  WSPD 
WBRC  WFBM 
KMOX  KMBC 
WIBW     KFH 


PHILHARMONIC 
ES'  CONCERTS  — 
Conductor. 


KDYL 
KHJ 


KVI 
KFRC 


9:00 
WHEC 
WNAC 
WHP 
WHK 
WDOD 
WCCO 
KLRA 
KFJF 
KOL 
WORC 


8:00 
WKBW 
WPG 
WJAS 
WKRC 
WREC 
KSCJ 
WDAY 
KRLD 
KFPY 
WXYZ 


RADIO    HOUSEHOLD    INSTITUTE 
11:15  a.m.      10:15  9:15 


WEAF 

WCSH 

WGR 

WSAI 

WOW 

WHAS 

WAPI 

WOAI 


WEEI 

WLIT 

WCAE 

WTAG 

WTMJ 

WSM 

WSMB 

WKY 


WTIC 

WRC 

WTAM 

KFKX 

KSTP 

WMC 

KVOO 

KTHS 


MANHATTAN  TOWERS  OR' 
—  Dance  Music. 
12:30  p.m.      11.-30       10:30 
WABC     W2XE        WFBL 
WLBZ      WPG  WCAU 

WHP  WJAS  WCAO 
WADC  WHK  WKRC 
WKBN  WBCM  WDOD 
WLAC  WBRC  WOWO 
KMBC  KLRA  WDAY 
KFH  KFJF  KDYT. 
KFPY       WORC       WXYZ 


8:15 

WJAR 

WGY 

WWJ 

KSD 

WEBC 

WSB 

KPRC 


9:30 

WMAK 

W3XAU 

WTAR 

WAIU 

WREC 

KSCJ 

WIBW 

KOL 


WARWICK        HOTEL       ORCHESTRA 
from  Philadelphia 


5:00  p.r 

WABC 

Wl'AN 

WKRC 

WGST 

WREC 

KMOX 

WIUW 

M.Z 

KFRC 


00 
W2XE 
WJAS 
WAIU 
WBCM 
WBRC 
KMBC 
KFH 
KDYL 
WXYZ 


THE   JAMESES— 
6:00  p.m.       5:00 

WEAF      WJAR 
WRC        WWJ 
WOW       CKGW 
KGW        KTAR 


3:00 

WMAK 
WCAO 
WKBN 
WSPD 

wcco 

KLRA 

K  F.I  F 
KVI 


4:00 
WFI 
KSD 

WMC 


2:00 
WPG 
WTAR 
WWNC 
WDOD 
KSCJ 
WDAY 
KRI.I) 
KFPY 


3:00 
WGY 
WCAE 
KOA 


Eastern 
RADIO 
GRAM 
10:30  p. 

WEAF 

WLIT 

WCAE 

WIBO 

WRVA 

WMC 

WOC 

WOAI 

KGI 

KFSD 

KSL 


Central  Mountain  Pacific 
KEITH  ORPHEUM  PRO- 
— RKO  Theatre  of  the  Air 


9.-30 

WEEI 

WRC 

WFJC 

KSD 

WPTF 

WSB 

KGO 

WKY 

KHQ 

WCSH 

WTAM 


8:30 
WJAR 
WGY 
WWJ 
WLW 
WJAX 
WAPI 
WJDX 
KGO 
KOMO 
WHO 


7:30 
WTAG 
WGR 
WSAI 
WDAF 
WIOD 
WSMB 
KTHS 
KGW 
KTAR 
WOW 


Eastern 
COLUMBI 

TURES- 
dustry. 
7:15  p.m 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WTAR 

WWNC 

WBRC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KFPY 


Central  Mountain  Pacific 
A  EDUCATIONAL  FEA- 
-Romance  of  American   In- 


6:15 

W2XE 
WEAN 
WDBJ 
WBCM 


5:15 

WFBL 
WJAS 
WADC 
WDOD 


WOWO  WFBM 

WDAY  WIBW 

KRLD  KLZ 
WORC 


4.-15 

WKBW 

WLBW 

WHK 

WREC 

KSCJ 

KFH 

KVI 


WRIGLEY   FOOTBALL    PROCRAM- 
"Prediction  Interviews." 

10:30  p.  m.      9:30        8:30  7:30 

WABC     W2XE        WEAN  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU    WCAO  WMAL 

WJAS       WLBW      WFBL  WKBW 

WADC     WHK         WKRC  WOWO 

WBBM    KMOX      KOIL  KMBC 

WSPD      WXYZ       WPG  WBT 


COLUMBIA  EDUCATIONAL  FEA- 
TURES— Dr.  Thatcher  Clark's 
French  Lesson. 

5:45  p.m.      4:45  3:45  2:45 

WABC     W2XE        WPG  WFAN 

WJAS  WTAR  WAIU  WKBN 
WWNC  WGST  WBCM  WDOD 
WREC     WCCO       KSCJ  KLRA 

WDAY     WIBW       KFH  KFJF 

KRLD      KLZ  KVI  KFPY 

WXYZ 


LITERARY       DIGEST 

BRIEF — Lowell    Thomas. 
8:00  p.m.      7:00  6:00 

WFBL  WKBW  WADC 
WJAS  WGST  WXYZ 
WREC  WBRC  WDSU 
WFBM  WMAO  WCCO 
KMBC  KOIL  '  KFJF 
KTSA 


TOPICS      |IN 


5:00 
WHK 
WSPD 
WOWO 
KMOX 
WRR 


DIXIES  CIRCUS— 


8:00  p.r 

WJZ 

WBAL 

WBZA 

KPRC 


7:00 

WLW 
WHAM 
KSTP 
WKY 


6:00 
KDKA 
WJR 
KVOO 
WBAP 


5:00 
KYW 
WBZ 
WOAI 


RIN-TIN-TIN  THRILLER— 

8:15  p.m.      7:15  6:15  5:15 

WJZ  WBAL       WHAM     KDKA 

WLW       KYW  WREN      KFAB 

WJR         KWK 


INDEX  TO 

NETWORK  KILOCYCLES 

National 

Broadcasting  Company 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Syst 

em 

Kc. 

Kc. 

Kc. 

Kc. 

CKGQ.  .  . 

.  .960 

WFJC .  . 

.1450 

CFRB .  . 

. . . 960 

WEAN.. 

..780 

KDKA... 

.    980 

WFLA.. 

.  .620 

CKAC. 

.  .  .  730 

WFAN..  . 

.  .610 

KECA.  .. 

.1340 

WGN... 

.  .720 

KDYL.. 

. .1290 

WFBL..  . 

1360 

KFAB .  .  . 

.  .770 

WGR... 

.550 

KFH .  .  . 

. . 1300 

WFBM.  . 

.1230 

KFI 

.  .640 

WGY..  . 

.  .790 

KFJF... 

. . 1480 

WFIW... 

.    940 

KFSD .  .  . 

.  .600 

WHAM. 

.1150 

KFPY .  . 

. . 1340 

WGST.. 

.  .890 

KXXX.  . 

.1020 

WHAS.. 

.    820 

KFRC.  . 

. . .610 

WHEC... 

.1440 

KGO 

.    790 

WHO..  . 

.1000 

KHJ.... 

. . . 900 

WHK. . .  . 

.1390 

KGW.... 

.  .620 

WIBO .  . 

.  .560 

KLRA  . 

.1390 

WHP 

.1430 

KHQ .... 

.  .590 

WIOD.  . 

.  .560 

KLZ.... 

. . . 560 

WIBW..  . 

.  .580 

KOA 

.  .830 

WJAR.  . 

.    890 

KMBC. 

.  .950 

WISN.  .  . 

.  1120 

KOMO... 

.920 

WJAX.. 

.  .900 

KMOX. 

.1090 

WJAX... 

.1290 

KPO 

.    680 

WJDX.. 

.1270 

KOIL... 

.1260 

WJJD.  .  . 

.1130 

KPRC.  .. 

.  .920 

WJR .  .  . 

.  .750 

KOIN .  . 

.  .940 

WKBN.  . 

.  .570 

KSD 

.550 

WJZ.... 

.  .760 

KOL... 

.1270 

WKBW . . 

.1480 

KSL 

.1130 

WKY . . . 

.    900 

KRLD.. 

.1040 

WKRC.  . 

.    550 

KSTP 

.1460 

WLIT.  . 

.560 

KSCJ... 

.  1330 

WLAC... 

.1470 

KTAR .  . . 

.  .620 

WLS.... 

.870 

KTRH.. 

.1120 

WLBW .  . 

1260 

KTHS .  .  . 

1040 

WLW . . . 

.  .700 

KTSA.  . 

.1290 

WLBZ... 

.  .620 

KVOO.  .  . 

.1140 

WMC... 

.  .780 

KVI 

.  .760 

WMAK.. 

.  .900 

KWK. .  .  . 

.  1350 

WOAI.  . 

.1190 

WABC. 

.  .860 

KYW. . .  . 

.  1020 

WADC. 

.1320 

WMAQ.. 

.670 

WAPI.  .  . 

1140 

WOW 

590 

WAIU.. 

.  .640 

WMT..  .. 

.600 

WBAL. . . 

.  1060 

WPTF 

680 

WBBM. 

.  .770 

WNAC... 

.1230 

WBAP. . . 

.    800 

WRC 

9r.O 

WBCM. 

.1410 

WNAX.  . 

.  .570 

WBZ.  .  .  . 

.  .990 

WREN 

1220 

WBRC. 

.  .930 

WOWO . . 

.1160 

WBZA 

WCAE... 

WCFL 

WCKY .  . 

WCSH 

WDAF 

990 
1220 
970 
.1480 
940 
610 

WRVA.. 

WSAI 

WSB 

WSM 
WSMB  . 

1110 

1330 

740 

650 

1320 

WBT 

WCAH.. 

WCAO 

WCAU.. 

WCCO.. 

1080 

1430 

600 

1170 

.  .810 

WPG 
WOAM . . 
WREC 
WRR 
WSPD..  . 

1100 

.  .560 

600 

1280 
.1340 

WEAF 

660 

WSUN.. 

.  .620 

WDAE.. 

.1220 

WTAR..  . 

.  .780 

WEBC... 

1290 

WTAG.. 

.    580 

WDAY 

.    940 

WTOC... 

1260 

WEIL... 

.  .  590 

WTAM. 

.1070 

WDBJ.  . 

.  .930 

WWNC. 

.  .570 

WENR.  . 

.    870 

WTIC.  . 

.1060 

WDBO.. 

.1120 

WXYZ..  . 

1240 

WFAA... 

.    800 

WTMJ.. 

.620 

WDOD. 

1280 

W2XE..  . 

6120 

WFI 

560 

WWJ 

920 

WDSU.. 

.1250 

W3XAU.. 

.9590 

TOM,  DICK  AND  HARRY— Male  Tri, 


6:00  p. 

WABC 

WLBW 

WHK 

\\  I  HID 

WCCO 

KFH 

KDYL 


5:00 
W2XE 
WTAR 
WKBN 
WREC 
KLRA 
KFJF 
KVI 


:00 
WHEC 
WDBJ 
WWNC 
WBRC 
WDAY 
KRLD 
KFPY 


3:00 

WFAN 
WADC 
WBCM 
WOWO 
WIBW 
KLZ 


MANHATTAN  TOWERS  ORCHESTRA 


DIXIE  EC 
8:15  p.m 
WABC 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WWNC 

WDOD 

KSCJ 

WNAX 

KDYL 

WORC 


HOES- 
.    7:15 

W2XE 

WJAS 

WTAR 

WGST 

WREC 

KMBC 

WIBW 

KFPY 

WXYZ 


Negro   Spi 
6:15 
WKBW 
WLBW 
WDBJ 
WBCM 
WLAC 
KLRA 
KFH 
KHJ 


5:15 

WLBZ 

WMAL 
WADC 
WSPD 

wowo 

WDAY 

KFJF 

KFRC 


-Ds 

6:15  p.n 

WABC 

WJAS 

WADC 

WBCM 

WOWO 

KLRA 

KFJF 

KVI 


Mi 
.  5:15 
W2XE 
WLBW 
WHK 
WDOD 
WFBM 
WDAY 
KRLD 
KFPY 


4:15 
WHEC 
WTAR 
WKRC 
WREC 
WCCO 
WIBW 
KI..Z 
WXYZ 


UNCLE   ABE   AND  DAVID- 
6:45  p.m.        5:45  4:45 

WEAF     WJAR  WCSG 

WRC       WCAE  WTAG 
WEEI 


3:15 
WKBW 
WDBJ 
WWNC 
WBRC 
KMBC 
KFH 
KDYL 


3:45 
WFI 
WGY 


JOHNS-M 
8:30  p.m 
WABC 
WEAN 
W3XAU 
WKRC 
WSPD 
WMAQ 
KOIL 
KTRH 


ANVILLE 

.      7:30 

W2XE 

WNAC 

WJAS 

WBT 

WBRC 

WCCO 

KFH 

KLZ 


FIRE 
6:30 
WFBL 
WPG 
WCAO 
WGST 
WDSU 
KMOX 
KRLD 
KDYL 


FIGHTERS 

5:30 
WKBW 
WCAU 
WHK 
WXYZ 
WOWO 
KMBC 
WRR 
CFRB 


THE    FULLER    MAN- 


CROCKETT   MOUNTAINEERS- 


8:30  p.r 


7:30 


7:00  p.m.       6:00 

WABC  W2XE 

WLBZ  WJAS 

WDBJ  WADC 

WWNC  WBCM 

WBRC  WFBM 

WDAY  WIBW 

KLZ  KVI 


5:00 
WFBL 
WLBW 
WHK 
WDOD 
KSCJ 
KFH 
KFPY 


WHYTE'S  ORCHESTRA— 
7:00  p.m.     6:00  5:00 

WEAF      WJAR        WWJ 
KGO         KOA  WFI 

WTIC      KGW         WGY 


:00 

WKBW 

WTAR 

WKRC 

WREC 

KLRA 

KFJF 

WORC 


4:00 
KSD 
WGR 


WJZ  WBAL 

KOA         KGO 
KOMO     KHQ 
WHAM   KYW 
KWK       WIBO 
KFAB      CKGW 


6:30  5:30 


WJR 

KECA 

WBZ 

WLW 

WKY 


KPRC 

KGW 

WBZA 

KDKA 

WREN 


WALLACE      SILVERSMITHS— Harry 
Salter's  Orchestra. 

6:45 


8:45  p.m.  7:45 
WABC  W2XE 
W3XAU  WJAS 
WXYZ  WDSU 
KMOX     KMBC 


WNAC 
WMAL 
WMAQ 
KRLD 


5:45 

WCAU 

WBT 

WCCO 


Eastern       Central      Mountain 
GENERAL   ELECTRIC    BAN! 


9:00  p.m.       8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WOW 

WDAF 

KSD 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WSB 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WRVA 

WSAI 

KSTP 

WAPI 

WKY 

KOA 

KGW 

WMC 

KOMO 

KHW 

WSMB 

WIBO 

WBAP 

KFSD 

KTAR 

WGR 

WOC 

WHO 

KSL 

KGO 

WSM 

KFI 

DUTCH  MASTERS  MINSTRELS — 
9:30  p.m.      8.30  7:30  6:30 

WJZ  WBAL       WHAM     KDKA 

WLW       WJR  KWK         KYW 

WREN    WBZ  WBZA 


B.      A.      ROLFE 
STRIKE    DANC 
10:00  p.m.     9.00 

WEAF     WEEI 
WFI  WRC 

WCAE     WWJ 
WHO        WOW 
KSTP       WTMJ 
WHAS     WSB 
WOAI      WKY 
WFJC      KOA 
KGW       KOMO 
WJDX     WRVA 
WSUN     WOC 
KFSD      WBAP 


AND      HIS      LUCKY 
E    ORCHESTRA— 


8.00 
WJAR 
WGY 
WGN 
WDAF 
WSMB 
KPRC 
WAPI 
KGO 
KHQ 
WCSH 
KFI 


7.00 

WTAG 

WGR 

KSD 

WIOD 

WJAX 

WMC 

WSAI 

KSL 

WEBC 

WFLA 

KTAR 


HANK     SIMMONS' 
10:00  p.m.      9:00 

WABC  W2XE 
WEAN  WNAC 
W3XAU  WHP 
WMAL  WCAO 
WADC  WHK 
WWNC  WGST 
WDOD     WREC 


WFBM 

KLRA 

KFH 

KOL 

WORC 


WMAQ 

WDAY 

KFKF 

KFPY 

WXYZ 


SHOW 

8:00 
WKBW 
WPG 
WJAS 
WTAR 
WKRC 
WBCM 
WLAC 
KSCJ 
WNAX 
KLZ 
KHJ 


CHICAGO  CIVIC  OPERA— 
10:00  p.m.      9:00  8:00 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

WHAM    KDKA 


BOAT- 
7:00 
WLBZ 
WCAU 
WLBW 
WDBJ 
WKBN 
WSPD 
WOWO 
KMBC 
WIBW 
KDYL 
KFRC 


7:00 
WBAL 


WILL  OSBORNE   AND  HIS  ORCHES- 
TRA— 

11:00  p.m.      10:00      9.00  8:00 

WLBZ      WFAN      WCAO  WMAL 

WHP        WLBW     WFBL  WHEC 

WADC    WKRC      WKBN  KMOX 
KOIL       KMBC      WISN        WCCO 


TROUBADOUR  OF  THE  MOON— 


11:00  p.i 

WEAF 
WWJ 
KSTP 
WIOD 


10:00       9:00 

WDAF  WOW 
WSAI  WHO 
WJDX       WRC 


8:00 
WFI 
WOC 

WTAM 


JACK  DENNY  AND  HIS  MT.  ROYAL 
ORCHESTRA   from    Montreal. 


11:00  p. 

m.      10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WPG 

WFAN 

WHP 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WHK 

WWNC 

WGST 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WREC 

WBRC 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

WNAX 

WIBW 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KLZ 

KDYL 
WXYZ 

KOL 

KFPY 

WORC 

BERNIE  CUMMINS  AND  HIS  HOTEL 
NEW   YORKER  ORCHESTRA — 
11:15  p.m.      10:15       9:15  8:15 

WGY 


WEAF 

WTAM 

CKGW 

WWJ 

WMC 

WFJC 


WFI 

woc 

KSTP 

KSD 

WSB 


WRC 
WHO 
KOA 
WDAF 

WSMB 


WOW 
WCAE 
WTMJ 
WJDX 


GUY   LOMBARDO 

CANADIANS— Da 


RUDY   VALLEE    AND    HIS  ORCHES- 
TRA— 

12:00  Mid.     11:00  10.00  9:00 

WEAF      WTMJ  WRC  WJDX 

WFJC      WOW  WWJ  KSD 

WOC        WHO  WDAF  WFLA 

KSTP       WSUN  WSB  KOA 
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^tations  Alphabetically  Listed 

Watch  Each  Issue  of  Radio  Digest  for 
Corrected  Official  Wavelengths 


K 

KBTM Paragould,  Ark. 

100  w  — 1200  kc. 

KCRC Enid,   Okla. 

250  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KCRJ Jerome,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KDB.  ..  .Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KDFN Casper,   Wyo. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KDKA Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50,000  w.— 980  kc— 305.9  m. 

KDLR Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KDYL.  .  .Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 
1000  w.— 1290  kc— 232.6  m. 

KECA Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

KELW Burbank,  Calif. 

500  w.— 780  kc— 384.4  m. 

KEX Portland,   Ore. 

5000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 

KFAB Lincoln,  Nebr. 

5000  w. — 770  kc. — 389.4  m. 

KFBB Great  Falls,  Mont. 

2500  w.— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

KFBK Sacramento,  Calif. 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFDM Beaumont,  Texas 

1000  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KFDY Brookings,  S.  D. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KFEL Denver,  Colo. 

500  w—  920  kc— 325.9  m. 

KFEQ St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

2500  w. — 680  kc— 440.9  m. 

KFGQ Boone,  Iowa. 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFH Wichita,  Kans. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KFI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5000  w. — 640  kc— 468.5  m. 

KFIF Portland,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFIO Spokane,  Wash. 

100  w. — 1120  kc. — 267.7  m. 

KFIZ Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

100  w. — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KFJB  ....  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
250  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
KFJF.  . .  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
5000  w— 1480  kc— 202.6  m. 

KFJI Astoria,   Ore. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFJM Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFJR Portland,  Ore. 

500  w— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KFJY Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

100  w— 1310  kc. — 228.9  m. 

KFJZ Fort  Worth,  Texas 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFKA Greeley,  Colo. 

1000  w. — 880  kc — 340.7  m. 

KFKB Milford,  Kans. 

5000  w  — 1050  kc— 285.5  m. 

KFKU Lawrence,  Kans. 

1000  w— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

KFKX Chicago,  111. 

10.000  w  — 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

KFLV Rockford,  111. 

500  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

KFLX Galveston,  Texas. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFMX Northfield,  Minn. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

KFNF Shenandoah,   Iowa 

1000  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 

KFOR Lincoln,  Nebr. 

250  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KFOX Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1000  w  — 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

KFPL Dublin,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFPY Spokane,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 

KFQD Anchorage,  Alaska. 

100  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

KFQU Holy  City,  Calif. 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFQW Seattle,  Wash. 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KFRC.  .  .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
1000  w.— 610  kc— 491.9  m. 

KFRU Columbia,   Mo. 

500  w.— 630  kc— 475.9  m. 

KFSD San  Diego,  Calif. 

1000  w—  600  kc— 499.7  m. 


KFSG Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KFUL Galveston,  Texas. 

500  w. — 1290  kc— 232.4  m 
KFUM  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KFUO Clayton.  Mo. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KFUP Denver,  Cclo. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m 

KFVD Culver  City.  Calif, 

250  w.— 1000  kc— 299.8  m 
KFVS ....  Cape  Girardeau    Mo. 
100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KFWB Hollywood.  Calif. 

1000  w  —  950  kc— 315.6  m. 

KFWF St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
KFWI . . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
500  w  —  930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KFXF Denver,  Col. 

500  w.—  920  kc— 325.9  m. 
KFXM  .  .San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KFXR.  .Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
250  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFXY Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFYO Abilene,  Texas 

250  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFYR Bismarck,  N.  D. 

500  w. — 550  kc. — 545  m. 

KG  A Spokane,  Wash. 

5000  w.— 1470  kc— 204  m. 

KGAR Tucson,  Ariz. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGB San  Diego,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

KGBU Ketchikan,    Alaska 

500  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KGBX St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGBZ York,  Nebr. 

1000  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KGCI San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGCR Watertown,  S.  D. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KGCU Mandan,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGCX Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

250  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGDA Mitchell.  S.D. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 2188  m. 
KGDE.  ..  .Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
250  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KG  DM Stockton,  Calif. 

250  w— 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

KGEF Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KGER Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1000  w  — 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 
KGEW     .  .Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 
100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGEZ Kalispell,  Mont. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGFF     Alva,  Okla. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KGFG.  .Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KGFI.  .  .  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGFJ Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGFW Ravenna,  Nebr. 

100  w  — 1310  kc — 228.9  m. 

KGFX Pierre,  S.  D. 

200  w—  580  kc— 516.9  m. 
KGGC  .  . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGGF Picher,  Okla. 

500  w— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 
KGGM.  .  .Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
500  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

KGHF Pueblo,  Colo. 

500  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGHI Little  Rock.  Ark. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KOHL Billings,  Mont. 

500  w.— 950  kc— 315.6  m. 

KG IQ Twin  Falls.  Idaho 

250  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGIR Butte,  Mont. 

500  w.— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

KGIW    Trinidad.  Colo. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KG1X Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

100  vv.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGJF Little  Rock,  Ark. 

250  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 


KGKB Brownwood,  Texas 

100  w— 1500  kc. — 199.9  m. 

KGKL San  Angelo,  Texas 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KGKO.  . .  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
500  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 

KGKX Sandpoint,  Idaho 

100  w.— 1420  kc. — 211.1  m. 

KGKY Scottsbluff ,  Nebr. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGMB Honolulu,  Hawaii 

500  w  — 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGMP Elk  City,  Okla. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KGNF North  Platte,  Nebr. 

500  w  — 1430  kc— 211.1  m. 

KG  NO Dodge  City,  Kans. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KGO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

7500  w.— 790  kc— 379.5  m. 

KGRS Amarillo,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

KGU Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1000  w—  940  kc— 319  m. 

KGW Portland,  Ore. 

1000  w  —  620  kc— 483.6  m. 

KHJ Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w—  900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KHQ Spokane,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

KICK Red  Oak,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KID Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

500  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KIDO Boise,  Idaho 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 
KJBS.  ..  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
100  w.— 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

KJR Seattle,  Wash. 

5000  w.— 970  kc— 309.1  m. 

KLO Ogden,  Utah 

500  w  — 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

KLPM Minot,  N.  D. 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KLRA Little  Rock.  Ark. 

1000  w  — 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KLS Oakland,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

KLX Oakland,  Calif. 

500  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

KLZ  .  . : Denver,  Colo. 

1000  w— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KMA Shenandoah,  Iowa 

1000  w  —  930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KMBC Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

1000  w. — 950  kc— 315.6  m. 

KMIC Inglewood,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KMJ Fresno,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KMMJ  ....  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 
1000  w—  740  kc— 405.2  m. 

KMO Tacoma,  Wash. 

500  w.— 860  kc— 348.6  m. 

KMOX St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5000  w. — 1090  kc— 275.1  m. 
KMPC. . ..  Beverlv  Hills,  Calif. 
500  w.— 710  kc— 422.3  m. 

KMTR Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  w  —  570  kc— 526  m. 

KNX Hollywood,  Calif. 

5000  w— 1050  kc— 285.5  m. 

KOA Denver,  Colo. 

12.500  w—  830  kc— 361.2  m. 

KOAC Corvallis,  Ore. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KOB State  College.  N.  M. 

20.000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 

KOCW Chickasha,  Okla. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

KOH Reno,  Nev. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KOIL  ....  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
1000  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KOIN Portland.  Ore. 

1000  w  —  940  kc— 319  m. 

KOL Seattle.  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KOMO Seattle.  Wash. 

1000  w.— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 
KONO.  ..  .  San  Antonio,  Texas 
100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KOOS Marshfield,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KORE Eugene,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1420  kc-  211.1  in. 

KOY Phoenix,  Ariz, 

500  iv— 1390  kc— 215.7  in. 

KFCB Seattle,  Wash. 

100  w.— 650  kc— 421.3  m. 


KPJM Prescott,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KPO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

5000  w. — 680  kc— 440.9  m. 

KPOF Denver,  Colo. 

500  w—  880  kc— 340.7  m. 

KPRC Houston,  Texas 

2500  w.— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 

KPSN Pasadena,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

KPWF Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

10.000  w.— 1490  kc— 201.6  m. 

KQV Pittsburg,    Pa. 

500  w— 1380  kc— 212.3  m. 

KQW San  Jose.  Calif. 

500  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

KRE Berkeley,  Calif. 

100  w. — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KREG Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KRGV Harlingen,  Texas 

500  w— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KRLD Dallas,  Texas 

10.000  w.— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

KROW Oakland,  Calif. 

1000  w  —  930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KSAC Manhattan,  Kans. 

1000  w—  580  kc— 516.9  m. 

KSCJ Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

2500  w— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

KSD St.  Louis,  Mo. 

500  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KSEI Pocatello,  Idaho 

250  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KSL Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

5000  w— 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 
KSMR.  .  . .  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KSO Clarinda,  Iowa 

500  w  — 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 

KSOO Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

2000  w— 1110  kc— 270.1  m. 

KSTP St.  Paul.  Minn. 

10.000  w— 1460  kc— 205.4  m. 
KTAB. . .  .San  Francisco.  Calif. 
1000  w.— 560  kc. — 535.4  m. 

KTAP San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KTAR Phoeniz,  Ariz. 

1000  w. — 620  kc. — 483.6  m. 

KTAT Fort  Worth,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 

KTBI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w  — 1300  kc. — 230.6  m. 

KTBR Portland.  Ore. 

500  w.— 1300  kc. — 230.6  m. 

KTBS Shreveport,  La. 

1000  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 
KTHS..  .Hot  Springs  National 

Plrk    Ark 
10.000  w  — 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

KTLC Houston.  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTM Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w  —  780  kc— 384.4  m. 

KTNT Muscatine,  Iowa 

5000  w  — 1170  kc— 256.3  m. 

KTRH Houston,  Texas 

500  w— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KTSA San  Antonio,  Texas 

2000  w.— 1290  kc— 232.6  m. 

KTSL Shreveport,  La. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTSM El  Paso.  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTUE Houston,  Texas 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KTW Seattle,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 
KUJ Longview,  Wash. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  in. 

KUOA Favettevillc.  Ark. 

1000  w— 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KUSD Vermillion,  S.  D. 

750  w.— 890  kc— 33d.o  in. 

KUT Austin.  Texas 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KYI Tacoma.  Wash. 

1000  w—  760  kc— 394.5  m. 
KVL Seattl    v.. 

100  w. — 1370  kc  — 218.8  m. 

KVOA Tucson.  Axis. 

500  w.— 1260  kc.— 238  m. 

KVOO Tulsa.  Okla. 

5000  w.       1140  kc— 263  ill. 

KVOS    .        Bellini 

100  w.-    1200  kc.     249.9 

KWi'K        Cedai  R.  pids,  towa 

KM)  w.      1310  kc      228.9m. 

KWEA  Shr 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 


KWG Stockton,  Calif. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KWJJ Portland,  Ore. 

500  w.— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

KWK St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

KWKC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KWKH Shreveport,  La. 

10,000  w—  850  kc— 352.7  m. 

KWLC Decorah,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KWSC Pullman,  Wash. 

2,000  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

KWWG Brownsville,  Texas 

500  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KXA Seattle.  Wash. 

500  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

KXL Portland,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KXO El  Centre  Calif. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. — 249.9  m. 

KYA San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1000  w— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

KYW Chicago,  111. 

10.000  w.— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

KZM Haywood.  Calif. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

w 

WAAF Chicago,  111. 

500  w.— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WAAM Newark.  N.  1. 

1000  w— 1250  kc. — 239.9  m. 

WAAT Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

300  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

WAAW Omaha,  Nebr. 

500  w. — 660  kc— 454.3  m. 

WABC New  York  City 

5000  w.— 860  kc— 348.6  m. 

WABI Bangor.  Me. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
WABO- 

WHEC Rochester,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WABZ New  Orleans,  La. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WACO Waco,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 

WADC Tallmadge,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

WAIU Columbus,  Ohio 

500  w. — 640  kc. — 468.5  m. 

WALR Zanesville.  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WAPI Birmingham.  Ala. 

5000  w.— 1140  kc— 263.7  m. 
WASH  ...  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
500  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 
WBAA       .  .  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WBAK Harrisburo.  Pa. 

1000  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WBAL Baltimore.  Md. 

1000  w.— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

WBAP Fort  Worth 

10.000  w.— 800  kc— 374.8  m. 
WBAX,    .    .  .Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WBBC Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WBBL      Richmond.  Va. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WBBM Chicago.  111. 

25.000  w.— 770  kc— 389.4  m. 

W7BBR Brooklvn.  X.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WBBZ Ponca  City,  Okla. 

100  vv.— 1200  kc— 249.0  m. 

WBEN    Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1000  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 
WBCM  Bay  City,  Mich. 

500  n— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 
WIUS  Quincj     ' 

1000  w.  -  1230  kc      243.8 

WBMS Hackei  sack,  N.  1. 

250  w.      1450  kc  -  200.8  m. 
WBNY  \.  Y. 

250  w  — 1350  kc     222.1  m. 
WBOQ  New  Y.  rk    N.  Y. 

50. 000  iv       SCO  kc       348.6  m. 
WBOW  rem   i!..-. 

100  W.        1  ;! 

WHRO  Biro 

1000  w,  930  k< 

WBRE  Wilkc 

100  «  l  110  kc      228  o  m. 

WBSO  Wei 
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WBT Charlotte,  N.  C. 

5000  w.— 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WBTM Danville,  Va. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WBZ Springfield,  Mass. 

15,000  w.— 990  kc— 302.8  m. 

WBZA Boston,  Mass. 

500  w. — 990  kc— 302.8  m. 

WCAC Storrs,  Conn. 

250  w.— 600  kc— 500  m. 

WCAD Canton,  N.Y. 

500  w. — 1220  kc— 245.8  ra. 

WCAE Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1000  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

WCAH Columbus,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WCAJ Lincoln,  Nebr. 

500  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WCAL Northfield,  Minn. 

1000  w— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WCAM Camden,  N.  J. 

500  w— 1280  kc. — 234.2  m. 

WCAO Baltimore,  Md. 

250  w.— 600  kc— 499.7  m. 

WCAP Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

500  w.— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WCAT Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCAU Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10,000  w.— 1170  kc— 256.3  m. 

WCAX Burlington,  Vt. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCBA Allentown,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WCBD Zion,  111. 

5000  w  — 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WCBM Baltimore,  Md. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WCBS Springfield,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
WCCO ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
7500  w.— 810  kc— 370.2  m. 

WCDA New  York  City 

250  w— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WCFL Chicago,  111. 

1500  w.— 970  kc— 301.9  m. 

WCGU Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WCKY Covington,  Ky. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc. — 201.6  m. 

WCLB Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

100  w. — 1500  kc. — 199.9  m. 

WCLO Janesville,  Wis. 

100  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCLS Joliet,  111. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WCMA Culver,  Ind. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WCOA Pensacola,  Fla. 

500  w.— 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 

WCOC Meridian,  Miss. 

1000  w—  880  kc— 340.7  m. 

"WCOD Harrisburg,  Pa. 

100  w. — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCOH Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WCRW Chicago,  111. 

100  w. — 1210  kc. — 247.8  m. 

WCSC Charleston,  S.  C. 

250  w.— 1310  kc—  228.9  m. 

WCSH Portland,  Me. 

1000  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

WCSO Springfield,  Ohio 

500  w. — 1450  kc. — 206.8  m. 

WDAE Tampa,  Fla. 

1000  w— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

W  DAF Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1000  w. — 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WDAG Amarillo,  Texas 

250  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WDAH El  Paso,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WDAY Fargo,  N.  D. 

1000  w. — 940  kc— 319  m. 

"VVDBJ Roanoke,  Va. 

500  w  — 930  kc. — 322.4  m. 

WDBO Orlando,  Fla. 

1000  w. — 1120  kc. — 267.7  m. 

WDEL Wilmington,  Del. 

350  w— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 
WDGY ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1000  w.— 1180  kc. — 254.1  m. 
WDOD.  .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
2500  w. — 1280  kc. — 234.  2  m. 

WDRC New  Haven,  Conn. 

500  w— 1330  kc— 226  m. 

WDSU New  Orleans,  La. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WDWF Providence,  R.  I. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WDZ Tuscola,  111. 

100  w. — 1070  kc. — 280.2  m. 

WEAF New  York,  N.  Y. 

50,000  w  —  660  kc— 454.3  m. 

WEAI Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WEAN Providence,  R.  I. 

500  w. — 780  kc— 384.4  m. 

WEAO Columbus,  Ohio 

750  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 

WEBC Superior,  Wis. 

2500  w.— 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 

WEBQ Harrisburg,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.  8  m. 

WEBR Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

200  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

V/EDC Chicago,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 


WEEI Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w  — 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WEHC Emory.  Va. 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WEHS Evanston,  111. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WELK Philadelphia,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
WEM C.Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 
1000  w— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WENR Chicago,  111. 

50,000  w.— 870  kc— 344.5  m. 

WEPS Auburn,  Mass. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WEVD New  York  City 

500  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WEW St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1000  w—  760  kc— 394.5  m. 

WFAA Dallas,  Texas 

50,000  w  —  800  kc— 374.8  m. 

WFAN Philadelphia.  Pa. 

500  w.— 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WFBE Cincinnati,  Ohio 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WFBG Altoona,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WFBL Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1000  w. — 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WFBM Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1000  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WFBR Baltimore,  Md. 

250  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WFDF Flint,  Mich. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WFDV Rome.  Ga. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WFDW Talladega,  Ala. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m 

WFI Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

WFIW Hopkinsville.  Ky. 

1000  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

WFJC Akron,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WFLA Clearwater,  Fla. 

2500  w. — 620  kc. — 483.6  m. 

WGAL Lancaster.  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WGBB Freeport,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WGBC Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WGBF Evansville,  Ind. 

500  w.— 630  kc— 475.9  m. 

WGBI Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

WGBS New  York  City 

500  w. — 600  kc— 499.7  m 

WGCM Gulfport,  Miss. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WGCP Newark,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m 

WGES Chicago.  111. 

1000  w.— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WGH Newport  News,  Va. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WGL Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WGMS St.  Paul,    Minn. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m 

WGN Chicago,  111. 

25,000  w.— 720  kc— 416,4  m 

WGR Buffalo,  N.Y. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m 

WGST Atlanta,    Ga. 

500  w.— 890  kc— 356.9  m. 

WGY Schenectady,  N   Y 

50,000  w.— 790  kc— 379.5  m 

WHA Madison,  Wis. 

750  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

WHAD Milwaukee,  Wis. 

250  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WHAM Rochester,  N.  Y 

5000  w.— 1150  kc— 260.7  m. 

WHAP New  York  City 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WHAS Louisville,  Ky. 

10,000  w.— 820  kc— 365.6  m. 

WHAT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WHAZ Troy,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WHB Kansas  City,  Mo. 

500  w—  860  kc— 348.6  m. 

WHBD Mt.  Orab,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHBF Rock  Island.  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WHBL Sheboygan,  Wis. 

500  w. — 1410  kc. — 212.6  m. 

WHBQ Memphis,  Tenn. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHBU Anderson,  Ind. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WHBY Green  Bay,  Wis. 

100  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WHDF Calumet,  Mich. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHDH Boston.  Mass. 

1000  w.— 830  kc— 361.2  m. 
WHDI ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
500  w— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 

WHEC Rochester,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WHFC Cicero,  111. 

100  w. — 1420  kc. — 211.1  m. 

WHIS Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 


WHK Cleveland,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 1390  kc— 215  m. 

WHN New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WHO Des  Moines,  la. 

5000  w  — 1000  kc— 299.8  m. 

WHOM Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

250  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WHP Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  w— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WIAS Ottumwa,  Iowa 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WIBA Madison,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 234.2  m. 

WIBM Jackson,  Mich. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WIBO Chicago,  111. 

1500  w.— 560  kc— 535.7  m. 

WIBU Poynette.  Wis. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WIBW Topeka,  Kansas 

1000  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WIBX Utica,  N.  Y. 

300  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WICC Bridgeport.  Conn. 

500  w— 1190  kc— 252  m. 

WIL St.  Louis,  Mo. 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  tn. 

WILL Urbana,  111. 

500  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 

WILM Wilmington,  Del. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WIOD Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1000  w— 1300  kc«-230.6  m. 

WIP Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w. — 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WIS Columbia,  S.  C. 

1000  w. — 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WISJ Beloit,  Wis. 

500  w—  560  kc— 384.4  m. 

WISN Milwaukee,  Wis. 

250  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WJAC Johnstown.  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.4  m. 

WJAG Norfolk,  Nebr. 

1000  w— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

WJAR Providence,  R.  I. 

400  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 

WJAS Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

1000  w. — 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 

WJAX Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1000  w. — 900  kc. — 333.1  m. 

WJAY Cleveland,  Ohio. 

500  w. — 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WJAZ Mt.   Prospect,  111. 

5000  w— 1490  kc— 201.2  m. 

WJBC La  Salle,  111. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WJBI Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

100  w. — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WJBL Decatur,  111. 

100  w. — 1200  kc. — 249.9  m. 

WJBO ." New  Orleans,  La. 

100  w. — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
WJBT-WBBM.  .Glenview,  111. 
25,000  w  —  770  kc— 389.4  m. 

WJBU Lewisburg,  Pa. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WJDX Jackson.  Miss. 

1000  w— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WJJD Mooseheart,  111. 

20,000  w.— 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 

WJKS Gary,    Ind. 

1250  w.— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WJR Detroit,    Mich. 

5000  w.— 750  kc— 399.8  m. 

WJSV Alexandria,  Va. 

10,000  w. — 1460  kc. — 205.4  m. 

WJW Mansfield.  Ohio. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

W JZ New  York  City. 

30,000  w  —  760  kc— 394.5  m. 

WKAQ San  Juan,   P.   R. 

500  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 

WKAR E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

WKAV Laconia,   N.  H. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBB Joliet,    111. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBC Birmingham.   Ala. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBF Indianapolis,    Ind. 

500  w— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WKBH La  Crosse,  Wis. 

1000  w.— 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 
WKBN.  . .  .  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
500  w  —  570  kc— 526  m. 

WKBO Jersey   City,  N.  J. 

250  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WKBQ New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WKBS Galesburg.    111. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBV Connersville,    Ind. 

150  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WKBW Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

5000  w— 1480  kc— 202.6  m. 

WKJC Lancaster.    Pa. 

100  w. — 1200  kc. — 249.9  m. 

WKRC Cincinnati,   Ohio 

1000  w. — 550  kc. — 545.1  m. 
WKY.  . .  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
1000  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

WLAC Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w  — 1470  kc— 204  m. 

WLB Minneapolis,    Minn. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WLBF Kansas  City,  Kans. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 


WLBG Petersburg,    Va. 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WLBL Stevens  Pt.,   Wis. 

2000  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

WLBW Oil  City,    Pa. 

1000  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

WLBX L.I.  City.   N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WLBZ Bangor,    Maine 

500  w. — 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WLEX Lexington,   Mass. 

500  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WLEY Lexington,    Mass. 

250  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WLIB Elgin,     111. 

25,000  w—  720  kc— 416.4  m. 

WLIT Philadelphia,    Pa. 

500  w.— 560  kc— 235.4  m. 

WLOE Boston,  Mass. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WLS Chicago.  111. 

5000  w—  870  kc— 344.6  m. 

WLSI Cranston,   R.  I. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WLTH Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214  m. 

WLVA Lynchburg,   Va. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WLW Cincinnati,  O. 

50,000  w—  700  kc— 428.3  m. 

WLWL New  York  City 

5000  w— 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

WMAC Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

250  w. — 570  kc— 526  m. 
WMAF.  .S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
500  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WMAK Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 
WMAL.  ..  .Washington,  D.  C. 
500  w.— 630  kc— 475.9  m. 

WMAQ Chicago,  111. 

5000  w. — 670  kc— 447.5  m. 

WMAY St.  Louis,  Mo. 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WMAZ Macon,   Ga. 

500  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 

WMBA Newport,  R.  I. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMBC Detroit,  Mich. 

250  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WMBD Peoria  Hts.,  111. 

1000  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 
WMBF.  ..  .Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
1000  w— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WMBG Richmond,  Va. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WMBH Joplin,  Mo. 

250  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WMBI Chicago,  111. 

5000  w— 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WMBJ Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMBO Auburn,   N.  Y. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WMBQ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMBR Tampa,  Fla. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WMC Memphis,  Tenn. 

1000  w—  780  kc— 384.4  m. 

WMCA New  York  City 

500  w. — 570  kc. — 526  m. 
WMMN  . .  .  .Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
500  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 

WMPC Lapeer.  Mich. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMSG New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WMT Waterloo,  Iowa 

500  w.— 600  kc. — 499.7  m. 

WNAC Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WNAD Norman,  Okla. 

500  w. — 1010  kc— 269.9  m. 

WNAX Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

1000  w  — 570  kc— 526  m. 
WNBF.  ..  .Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 
WNBH...New  Bedford,  Mass. 
100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WNBO Silver  Haven,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WNBR Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WNJ Newark,  N.  J. 

250  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WNOX Knoxville,  Tenn. 

2000  w. — 560  kc. — 535.4  m. 

WNRC Greensboro,  N.  C. 

500  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WNYC New  York,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

WOAI San  Antonio,  Tex. 

5000  w— 1190  kc— 252  m. 
WOAN.  .  .  .Whitehaven,   Tenn. 
1000  w. — 600  kc— 499.7  m. 

WO  AX Trenton,   N.  J. 

500  w.— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WOBT Union  City,  Tenn. 

250  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 
WOBU.  . .  .  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
250  w—  580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WOC Davenport,   Iowa 

5000  w.— 1000  kc— 299.8  m. 

WODA Paterson.  N.  J. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WODX Mobile,  Ala. 

500  w.— 1410  kc— 214.2  m. 

WOI Ames,  Iowa 

5000  w.— 640  kc— 465.8  m. 


WOKO.  . .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
500  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WOL Washington,  D.  C. 

100  1.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WOMT Manitowoc,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
WOOD.  .    Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
500  w— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WOPI Bristol,  Tenn. 

100  w. — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WOQ Kansas   City.   Mo. 

1000  w. — 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WOR Newark,  N.  J. 

5000  w.— 710  kc— 422.3  m. 

WORC Worcester,  Mass. 

100  w— 1200  kc — 249.9  m. 

WORD Chicago.  111. 

5000  w— 1490  kc— 201.2  m. 

WOS Jefferson  City,  Mo." 

500  w. — 630  kc. — 475.9  m. 

WOV New  York  City 

1000  w— 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 

WOW Omaha,  Nebr. 

1000  w.— 590  kc. — 508.2  m. 

WOWO Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

10,000  w— 1160  kc— 258.5  m. 

WPAD Paducah,   Ky. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WPAP Cliffside,  N.  J. 

250  w. — 1010  kc— 266.9  m. 

WPAW Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WPCC Chicago,  111. 

500  w. — 560  kc. — 535  m. 

WPCH New  York  City 

500  w—  810  kc— 370.2  m. 

WPEN Philadelphia,   Pa. 

250  w  — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WPG Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

5000  w— 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

WPOE Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WPOR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w—  780  kc— 384.4  m. 

WPSC State  College,  Pa. 

500  w— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WPTF Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1000  w. — 680  kc. — 440.9  m. 

WQAM Miami,  Fla. 

1000  w— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

WQAN Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w—  880  kc— 340.7  m. 

WQAO Palisade,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WQBC Vicksburg,  Miss. 

300  w  — 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WQDV Tupelo,  Miss. 

100  w. — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WRAF LaPorte.  Ind. 

100  w. — 1200  kc. — 249.9  m. 

WRAX Philadelphia.  Pa. 

250  w— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

WRBQ Greenville,  Miss. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WRBT Wilmington,  N.  C. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRBU Gastonia,  N.  C. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WRBX Roanoke,  Va. 

250  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WRC Washington,  D.  C. 

500  w  —  950  kc— 315.6  m. 

WRDO Augusta,  Maine 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRDW Augusta,  Ga. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WREC Memphis,  Tenn. 

1000  w. — 600  kc. — 499.7  m. 

WREN Lawrence,  Kans. 

1000  w— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 
WRHM .  .  .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1000  w— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WRJN Racine,   Wis. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRNY New  York  City 

250  w. — 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WRR Dallas.   Texas 

500  w— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WRUF Gainesville,  Fla. 

5000  w—  830  kc— 361.2  m. 

WRVA Richmond,  Va. 

5000  w— 1110  kc— 270.1  m. 

WSAI Cincinnati,  Ohio 

500  w— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

WSAJ Grove  City,  Pa. 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WSAN Allentown,  Pa. 

250  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WSAR Fall  River.  Mass. 

250  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 
WSAZ ....  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
250  w.— 580  kc. — 516.9  m. 

WSB Atlanta,  Ga. 

5000  w.— 740  kc— 405.2  m. 

WSBC Chicago,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. — 247.8  m. 

WSBT South  Bend,  Ind. 

500  w.— 1230  kc. — 243.8  m. 
WSDA .......  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1400  kc. — 214.2  m. 

WSFA Montgomery,  Ala. 

500  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WSGH Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1400  kc. — 214.2  m. 

WSIX Springfield,  Tenn. 

100  w— 1210  kc. — 247.8  m. 
WSJS.  .  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
100  w— 1310  kc. — 228.9  m. 

WSM Nashville.  Tenn. 

5000  w. — 650  kc. — 461.3  m. 


Ill 


WS MB New  Orleans.  La. 

500  w. — 1320  kc. — 227.1  m. 

WSMK Dayton,  Ohio 

200  w.— 1380  kc.— 217.3  m. 

WSPA Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

250  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WSPD Toledo,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 

WSSH Boston,    Mass. 

500  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WSUI Iowa  City,  Iowa 

500  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

WSUN Clearwater.  Fla. 

1000  w.— 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WSYR Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

250  w. — 570  kc— 526  m. 

WTAD Quincy.  111. 

500  w. — 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WTAG Worcester,  Mass. 

250  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WTAM Cleveland,  Ohio 

50,000  w.— 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

WTAQ Eau  Claire.   Wis. 

1000  w.— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

WTAR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w. — 780  kc— 384.4  m. 
WTAW.  .  College  Station,  Tex. 
500  w— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WTBO Cumberland,   Md. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WTFI Toccoa,  Ga. 

500  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WTIC Hartford,  Conn. 

50,000  w— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

WTM J Milwaukee.  Wis. 

2500  w.— 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WTNT Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w.— 1470  kc— 204  m. 

WTOC Savannah,   Ga. 

500  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

WWAE Hammond,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WWJ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WWL New  Orleans.  La. 

5000  w—  850  kc— 352.7  m. 


WWNC Asheville.   N.   C. 

1000  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

WWRL Woodside,  N.  Y. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WWVA Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

5000  w.— 1160  kc— 258  m. 

WXYZ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 
XED.  .  .Reynosa,  Tamps,  Mex. 
10,000  w.— 960  kc. 

Canada 

CFAC-CNRC,    Calgary,   Alta., 

434.8m,  690kc  500w. 
CFBO,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  337.1m. 

889. 9kc.  50w. 
CFCA  -  CKOW  -  CNRT.     To- 
ronto,   Ont.,    357.1m,    840kc. 

500w. 
CFCF,  Montreal, P.  Q., 

291.3m,  1030kc,  1650w. 
CFCH.    Iroquois    Falls,    Ont., 

500m,  599.6kc,  250w. 
CFCN-CNRC,   Calgary,  Alta., 

434.8m.  690kc,  500w. 
CFCO,  Chatham,  Ont.,  247.9m. 

1210  kc,  50w. 
CFCT,  Victoria,  B.  C,  476.2m, 

629.9kc,  500w. 
CFCY,    Charlottetown,    P.    E. 

I.,  312.5m.  960kc,  250w. 
CFJC,  Kamloops,  B.  C . , 

267.9m,  1120kc,  15w. 
CFLC,    Prescott,    Ont.,    297m. 

lOlOkc,  50w. 
CFNB,    Frederickton,     N.    B., 

247.9  m,  1210kc,  50w. 
CFQC-CNRS,   Saskatoon, 

Sask.,  329.7m,   910kc,   500w. 
CFRB-CJBC,   King,   York  Co. 

Ont.,  312.5m.  960kc,  4000w. 
CFRC,  Kingston,  Ont.,  267.9m, 

1120kc,  500w. 
CHCK.  Charlottetown.    P.    E. 

I..  312.5m,  960kc,  30w. 


CHGS.   Summerside,    P.   E.   I., 

267.9m,  1120kc,  25w. 
CHMA.       Edmonton,       Alta., 

517.2m,  580.4kc,   250w. 
CHML.    Hamilton,    Ont., 

340.9m,  880kc,  50w. 
CHNS,  Halifax.  N.  S..  329.7m, 

910kc,  500w. 
CHRC,  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  340.9m. 

880kc,  lOOw. 
CHWC-CFRC,       Pilot    Butte, 

Sask.,   312.5m,    960kc,    500w. 
CHWK,     Chilliwick,     B.     C, 

247.9m,  1210kc,  5w. 
CHYC.  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  411m. 

729.9  kc,  500w. 
CJCA-CNRE,    Edmonton, 

Alta.,  517.2m,  580.4kc,  SOOw. 
CJCB,  Sydney,  N.  S..  340.9  m. 

880kc,  50w. 
CJCJ-CHCA,     Calgary,    Alta.. 

434.8m.  690kc,  500w. 
CJGC-CNRL,    London,    Ont., 

329.7m,  910kc,  500w. 
CJGX,  Yorkton,  Sask.,  476.2m. 

629. 9kc.  500w. 
CJHS,    Saskatoon,    Sask., 

329.7m,  910kc,  250w. 
CJOC.    Lethbridge,    Alta., 

267.9m.  1120kc,  50w. 
CJOR.  Sea      Island,      B.       C, 

291.3m,  1030kc,  50w. 
CJRM,      Moose     Jaw,      Sask., 

500m,  599.6kc,  SOOw. 
CJRW,    Fleming,    Sask,    500m, 

599.6kc,  500w. 
CJRX,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  25.6m. 

U71.6kc.  2000w. 
CKAC-CNRM,    Montreal,    P. 

Q.,  411m,  729.9kc.  5000w. 
CKCD-CHLS,    Vancouver,    B. 

C.  411m.  729.9kc,  50w. 
CKCI,    Quebec,  P.  Q.,  340.9m. 

880kc.  50w. 
CKCL,     Toronto,     Ont.. 

517.2m,    580.4kc,  500\v. 


CKCO.  Ottawa.  Ont.,  337.1m, 

889.9kc.  lOOw. 
CKCR.   Waterloo.  Ont..  297m. 

lOlOkc,  50w. 
CKCV-CNRQ.   Quebec,   P.  Q.. 

340.9m.  880kc,  50w. 
CKFC,       Vancouver.       B.    C. 

411m.  729.9kc,  SOw. 
CKIC,    Wolfville.    N.  S., 

322.6m.  930kc,  SOw. 
CKGW,    Bowmanvilte,    Ont., 

434.8m.  690kc.  5000w. 
CKLC  -  CHCT.      Red      Deer. 

Alta.  357.1m.  840kc.  lOOOw. 
CKMC,   Cobalt,  Ont.,   247.9m, 

1210kc,  15w. 
CKMO.     Vancouver.     B.     C. 

411m.  729.9kc.  SOw. 
CKNC-CJBC,    Toronto,    Ont., 

517.2m.  580. 4kc.  500w. 
CKOC.    Hamilton,    Ont.. 

340.9m,  880kc.  50w. 
CKPC.   Preston,  Ont.,  247.9m. 

1210kc,  50w. 
CKPR,  Midland,  Ont.,  267.9m. 

1120kc,  50w. 
CKSH,  Montreal,  P.  Q..  297m, 

lOlOkc,  SOw. 
CKUA,    Edmonton,    Alta.. 

517.2m.  580. 4kc.  SOOw. 
CKWX.      Vancouver.      B.      C. 

411m,  729.9kc,  50w. 
CKX,  Brandon,  Man.,  555.6m. 

540kc.  500w. 
CKY'-  CNRW,  Winnipeg, 

Man.,  384.6m,  790kc.  5000w. 
CNRA.     Monet  on,    N.    B., 

476.2m,  629. 9kc.  500w. 
CNRD.  Red   Deer,      Alta., 

357. 7m,  840kc, w. 

CNRO,  Ottawa,     Ont.,     500m. 

599.6kc  500w. 
CNRV.      Vancouver,      B.      C. 

291.3m.   1038kc.  500\v. 


Cube 


CMBA,  Havana,  2S5m.  1176kc. 

SOw. 
CMBC.  Havana.  338m.  887kc, 

lOOw. 
CMBD.    Havana,    482m. 

622. 4kc  50w. 
CMBQ,  Havana.  315m.  952kc. 

SOw. 
CMBS.    Havana.    441m. 

680. 2kc.  50w. 
CMBW.    Marianao,    292m. 

1027kc,  50w. 
CMBY.    Havana.    490m, 

611.9kc,  200w. 
CMBZ.  Havana.  292m.  1027kc. 

lOOw. 
CMC,    Havana,    3S7m.    840kc. 

SOOw. 
CMCA.  Havana.  264m.  1136kc. 

lOOw. 
CMCB,  Havana.  315m.  9521c. 

150w. 
CMCE,    Havana,    273m. 

1098.7kc.  lOOw. 
CMCF.    Havana.    46ftm. 

643. 7kc,  250w. 
CMGA.  Colon,  360m,  832. 8kc 

300\v. 
CMHA,   Cienfuegos.  260m. 

1153kc,  200w. 
CMHC,  Tuinucu.  379m,  791kc, 

500w. 
CMHD,    Caibarien,     325m. 

923kc.  250w. 
CMI.   Havana,  368m.  815. 2kc. 

500w. 
CMK,  Havana,  410m.  731.3kc. 

2000w. 
CMW.  Havana,  500m.  599.6kc. 

lOOOw. 
CMX.  Havana,  327m.  914.3kc. 

250w. 


Fred   Ibbett,  Production  Manager  of  NBC  Chicago  Studios,  directing   rehearsal  of  Rin-Tin-Tin   Thriller,   The   Uut 
of  the  Hendersons.      (Left  to  right)    George  Opie,  Frank    Doucet,   Bernadine   Flynn,   Bob   White   and    Fred    Ibbett. 
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reading  innumerable  parts  in  Mystery 
House — to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of 
"one  shot"  microphone  appearances  in 
Radio  drama.  His  best  Radio  part?  He 
claims  to  have  received  his  greatest  Radio 
thrill  out  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
character  of  General  Custer  in  NBC's 
production  of  The  Massacre  of  Custer. 

Not  all  of  the  troupers  appearing  in 
Radio  dramas  have  retired  from  active 
stage  work.  Far  from  it.  Many  of  them 
find  time  to  work  at  the  microphone  while 
appearing  in  Broadway  productions.  Jo- 
sephine Hull,  for  example,  played  in  the 
season's  hit  of  three  years  ago,  Craig's 
Wife,  and  took  part  in  nearly  all  the 
Biblical  dramas  presented  over  an  NBC 
network.  She,  also,  is  a  member  of  the 
Radio  Guild  Stock  Company  and  has 
come  into  Radio  with  a  background  of 
legitimate  stage  experience  that  includes 
work  in  plays  and  operettas  while  at 
Radcliffe  College,  stock  at  Castle  Square 
in  Boston,  more  stock  at  New  Orleans, 
leads  with  Wilton  Lackaye  and  Shelly 
Hull  (she  became  Mrs.  Shelly  Hull  while 
working  with  him)  in  productions  and  an 
enviable  position  as  a  stage  director. 


w* 


HEN  I  asked  her  opin- 
ion of  Radio  drama  she  replied,  "It  is 
remarkable  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  every  listener  can  be  reached.  The 
intimacy  of  the  microphone  brings  a 
feeling  of  relief  to  me.  It  does  away 
with  that  constant  struggle  to  project 
one's  voice  to  the  last  rows  of  the  theatre. 
I  always  feel  as  though  every  person  in 
the  audience  of  an  air  performance  is 
sitting  right  in  the  front  row.  Delicate 
inflections  of  the  voice,  frequently  lost  in 
the  theatre,  can  be  handled  without 
straining." 

After  witnessing  her  work  in  House- 
party  on  the  opening  night  of  its  long 
run  I  went  backstage  to  congratulate 
Anne  Sutherland.  What  a  trouper!  Born 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  same  year  in  which  Joe  Weber  first 
saw  the  light  of  day,  Anne  Sutherland 
was  destined  to  make  theatre  history, 
long  before  Radio  was  even  dreamed 
about.  As  Annie  Sutherland  she  was  one 
of  Black  Crook  ladies  who  shocked  a 
nation  by  appearing  on  the  stage  in  tights ! 
Dropping  the  "i"  from  her  first  name 
Miss  Sutherland  went  in  for  legitimate 
drama.  She  has  played  opposite  such 
well  known  artists  as  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Nat  Goodwin,  Henry  Dixie  and  a  host 
of  others  and  finally  reached  stardom  un- 
der the  Charles  Frohman  banner  in  Mrs. 
Erskine's  Devotion.  She  has  always  had 
what  actors  call  "fat  parts"  (which  means 
roles  of  outstanding  importance)  even 
when  her  starring  days  were  over.  Hers 
has  been  a  busy,  active  life — always  con- 


nected with  the  theatre  until  two  years 
ago,  when,  after  the  long  run  of  Craig's 
Wife  in  which  she  made  a  decided  hit  as 
the  mordant-witted  aunt,  Miss  Sutherland 
went  to  Europe  for  a  much  earned  rest. 
The  stock  market  was  not  kind  to  her 
and  she  returned  to  this  country  "broke 
but  happy",  as  she  puts  it,  and  immedi- 
ately opened  a  cozy  little  tearoom  in 
Greenwich  Village.  When  she  returned 
to  the  stage  to  play  in  Houseparty  she 
did  not  give  up  the  tearoom  "because," 
says  Miss  Sutherland,  "so  many  of  my 
old  friends  drop  in  for  a  snack  of  ham 
and  eggs  and  coffee  after  the  theatre  that 


George  Rand,  an  old  trouper  now  ■with 
NBC  Coast  studios. 

for  me  it  means  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  world  I  love.  Then,  too,"  she  added 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  ever-smiling  eyes, 
"it  keeps  me  out  of  mischief  to  be  busy." 
Out  of  mischief!  Perhaps,  as  she  says, 
her  tremendous  amount  of  vitality  needs 
these  many  well  filled  hours  of  activity 
to  keep  her  out  of  mischief.  What  I 
think  she  meant  was  that  she  must  be 
busy  to  be  happy.  And  as  busy  as  she 
always  is  she  couldn't  keep  out  of  Radio.. 
Not  that  she  wanted  to  keep  out  of  it, 
for  she  was  anxious  to  have  her  fling  at 
the  theatre  of  the  air.  The  chance  to 
prove  her  worth  as  a  microphone  per- 
former came  when  NBC  decided  to  pro- 
duce the  air  serial,  Moonlight  and  Honey- 
suckle, which  is  being  written  by  Lulu 
Volmer,  the  author  of  Sun  Up.  One  of 
the  principal  characters  in  the  serial  is 
Ma  Betts  and  when  Miss  Sutherland's 
name  was  mentioned  as  a  possible  player 
of  the  role,  there  was  no  second  choice. 


Miss  Sutherland  has  made  this  character 
of  the  mountain  woman  one  of  the  out- 
standing air  roles  of  the  year.  We  will, 
without  a  doubt,  hear  the  voice  of  this 
trouper  in  many  other  Radio  dramas,  but, 
as  I  write  this,  the  call  of  the  footlights 
is  urging  Miss  Sutherland  to  return  to 
the  stage  in  a  Broadway  production. 

When  Moonlight  and  Honeysuckle  first 
started  its  air  story  of  the  mountain 
feud,  there  was  a  character  known  as 
Pegleg  Gaddis,  played  by  another  old 
timer.  Claude  Cooper  is  the  old  timer's 
name.  Now,  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  born 
in  London  and  first  appeared  on  the 
American  stage  in  1889  in  that  ripe  old 
melodrama  Silver  King,  is  an  ambitious 
actor  who  is  striving  to  set  a  world's 
record  for  the  number  of  roles  played  on 
the  stage.  When  he  created  the  Radio 
character  of  Pegleg  Gaddis,  Mr.  Cooper 
claims  to  have  had  a  background  of  535 
grease-paint  roles  to  his  credit.  A  few 
weeks  ago  an  opportunity  was  offered  him 
to  appear  in  a  new  Broadway  production, 
so  Mr.  Cooper  explained  his  desire  to  be 
released  from  the  cast  of  Moonlight  and 
Honeysuckle  to  Miss  Volmer.  Rather 
than  trust  the  part  to  another,  Miss  Vol- 
mer accommodatingly  wrote  Pegleg  out 
of  the  story  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
having  him  killed  off.  And  Mr.  Cooper 
added  another  character  scalp  to  his  belt. 
The  play  was  not  a  success  and  as  I  write 
this  Mr.  Cooper  has  just  closed  with  his 
third  "flop"  this  season — which  makes  a 
total  of  538  different  roles  which  the  man 
has  portrayed  on  the  stage.  If  Mr.  Cooper 
is  successful  enough  in  picking  unsuccess- 
ful plays  at  the  rate  he  is  now  going,  he 
will  set  a  record,  no  fooling. 

Another  charming  actress  playing  many 
character  parts  for  the  various  NBC  di- 
rectors is  Alma  Kruger,  who,  at  nineteen 
played  Lady  Macbeth  opposite  that  ster- 
ling actor,  Louis  James!  They  started 
young  in  those  days  to  act  in  the  works 
of  the  master  playwright.  After  several 
years'  work  with  such  stars  as  Sothern 
and  Marlow,  Robert  Mantell  and  Gran- 
ville Barker  the  lady  who  dared  to  play 
(and  probably  did  a  fearlessly  good  job 
of  it)  Lady  Macbeth  at  nineteen  finds 
herself  a  member  of  the  far-famed  New 
York  Civic  Repertory  Company. 


A 


CALL  will  bring  Miss 
Kruger  to  the  studio  on  the  run — pro- 
viding the  demands  on  her  stage  serv- 
ices do  not  interfere.  Her  first  Radio 
work,  like  so  many  another  trouper  of 
legitimate  productions,  was  in  one  of  the 
Biblical  dramas.  And,  by  a  peculiar 
twist  of  fate,  Miss  Kruger  gave  an  air 
performance  of  Lisa's  mother  in  Tolstoi's 
Redemption  prior  to  her  appearance  in 
the  same  part  on  the  stage.     In  speaking 


of  her  microphone  work,  Miss  Kruger 
says,  "It  makes  one  voice  conscious.  I 
always  feel  as  though  I  were  playing  be- 
fore an  audience  made  up  entirely  of  the 
blind.  It  serves  to  make  me  doubly  care- 
ful in  keeping  my  voice  'in  character'  for 
the  mental  picture  drawn  only  by  the 
voice  must  never  become  blurred  or  in- 
distinct to  the  listener.  The  microphone 
is  a  taskmaster  which,  could  it  speak, 
would  say  to  every  performer — Watch 
your  step!" 

One  evening  I  dropped  into  the  CBS 
studios  to  see  my  old  friend,  Walter 
Soderling,  who  plays  that  delightfully 
dumb  character,  Nels  in  the  Graybar  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  sketches.  Walter  is  one  of 
those  judicious  persons  who,  after  years 
of  study  preparatory  to  entering  the  min- 
istry, thought  better  of  the  original  de- 
cision and  went  on  the  stage.  I  have 
engaged  Walter  several  times  in  dramatic 
work — and  what  a  dependable  person  he 
is  to  have  in  the  studio !  He  speaks 
four  languages  fluently  and  is  the  master 
of  twelve  dialects.  He  had  pretty  good 
training  for  Radio  dramatic  work  (which 
keeps  him  busy),  at  that,  for  he  played 
in  support  of  such  stage  celebrities  as 
Ethel  Barrymore,  John  Barrymore.  John 
Drew.  Leslie  Carter  and  Marie  Tempest. 
Like  many  other  troupers  Walter  Soder- 
ling's  life  has  been  a  series  of  misadven- 
tures. At  one  time  Charles  Frohman  saw 
Walter's  work  in  a  character  role  in  a 
play  called  The  Prodigal  Husband  and 
told  Soderling  that  he  never  need  look 
for  work  at  any  other  managerial  office — 
that  he,  Frohman,  would  see  that  Soder- 
ling was  never  out  of  work.  Three  months 
later  Charles  Frohman  went  to  his  death 
on  the  ill-fated  Lv.sitania. 

1  RUE  STORY  brought 
Walter  to  the  microphone  for  the  first 
time  and  made  him  a  convert.  He  doesn't 
care  to  return  to  the  stage — unless  there 
be  no  more  Radio  dramas  written  in 
which  he  can  take  part.  He  thinks  his 
best  microphone  work  was  done  on  the 
Collier  Hour  laJfc  year  when,  in  a  drama- 
tization of  a  Sax  Rohmer  story,  he  por- 
trayed the  character  of  Fu  Manchu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.?  Well  the  Mr.  is  not  so 
old  as  years  go,  but  he  is  an  old  timer 
in  Radio.  Jack  Smart,  who  presents  a 
faithful  fifty-year  Joe  in  voice  is  just 
twenty-eight.  Vi  is  just  betwixt  and 
between.  Jane  Houston,  the  Mrs.,  was 
in  the  chorus  of  The  Time,  Place  And 
The  Girl  in  1912.  She  has  "trod  the 
boards"  with  John  Drew,  William  Hodge, 
William  Faversham  and  has  taken  direc- 
tion from  David  Belasco.  Leads  with 
True  Story  and  Schradertown  Sketches 
have  featured  her  Radio  career  and  now 
she  is  away  over  the  fifty-two  week  mark 
in  the  microphone  character  of  Vi,  which 
she  created. 

Have  you  caught  that  Eskimo  Tie 
program,  emanating  from  the  CBS  stu- 
dios? The  kiddies  are  marvelous — but 
don't  forget  to  give  Mrs.  Smithers  a  hand. 
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goers  as  Ike  The  Paragon  Painter,  at 
WLTH.  Brooklyn.  Recent  years  saw  him 
on  the  road  as  Isaac  Cohen  in  that  peren- 
nial, Abie's  Irish  Rose,  but  now  he  has 
given  up  the  stage  in  order  to  write  his 
own  Radio  skits  and  take  star  parts  in 
them. 


Olive  West,  who  played  in  the  first  Passion 
Play   given   in    this   country. 

Mae  Buckley,  a  trouper  long  before  her 
"Radio  child"  (Gwen  in  the  sketches) 
was  born,  is  Mrs.  Smithers.  Like  so  many 
stage  favorites  who  have  played  for 
Charles  Frohman,  Augustus  Daly  and 
David  Belasco,  trouper  Mae  Buckley 
made  her  debut  in  Radio  in  the  Biblical 
dramas. 

Do  you  remember  Show  Boat?  That, 
to  my  mind,  was  one  of  the  finest  ven- 
tures which  drama  ever  made  to  the 
theatre  of  the  air.  Credit  Harry  Brown, 
the  creator  of  Show  Boat,  for  much  of 
its  success  but  don't  forget  that  Mr. 
Brown  was  discreet  in  selecting  his  cast. 
"Troupers  all"  was  his  slogan.  Mr.  Brown 
was  no  mean  trouper  himself,  having 
played  in  support  of  Lillian  Russell.  Rose 
Stahl,  Frances  Starr.  Edith  Talliaferro 
and  Irene  Bordoni.  He  became  Hank 
Simmons  in  Show  Boat. 

Edith  Thayer,  player  of  leading  roles 
in  the  original  productions  of  Blossom 
Time,  The  Firefly,  and  The  Chocolate 
Soldier,  became  Jane  McGrew  of  Show 
Boat  fame. 

Other  troupers  in  the  splendid  cast  of 
that  feature  were  Brad  Sutton,  minstrel 
man,  ventriloquist  and  magician;  Elsie 
May  Gordon,  a  graduate  of  Little  Theatre 
work  in  Boston;  James  F.  Ayres,  who  can 
tell  many  thrilling  stories  of  the  days 
when  Ben  Hur  and  The  Shepherd  King 
served  as  vehicles  for  his  histrionic  abil- 
ity; Lawrence  Grattan.  who  created  the 
name  part  in  a  dramatic  version  of  Par- 
sifal on  the  stage. 

In  1808  Broadway  saw  plays  with 
names  like  Bertha  the  Beaut  Hid  Se 
Machine  Girl  and  China-town  Charlie. 
They  were  real  blood  and  thunder  dramas, 
and  were  the  first  vehicles  of  Jimmy 
Waters,  who  now  entertains  Radio  th 


I, 


.N  NEW  BRITAIN.  Con- 
necticut, is  a  septuagenarian  minstrel,  who 
used  to  strut  his  stuff  at  Miner's  Bowery 
and  at  Tony  Pastor's.  His  name  is 
Tom  English  and  he  frequently  delights 
the  listeners  in  New  England  with  pro- 
grams of  old  songs  and  stories  as  he  re- 
lives the  "days  long  past"  before  the 
microphone  in  the  Hartford  studio  of 
station  WTIC. 

Halfway  across  the  U.  S.  A.  we  hear 
from  Charles  B.  Hamlin,  playing  the  role 
of  The  Old  Settler  in  a  WTMJ  (Milwau- 
kee) program.  Mr.  Hamlin*s  stage  life 
dates  back  to  the  East  Lynn  period.  He's 
played  with  many  of  the  old  time  stars, 
too — Otis  Skinner.  Lee  Baker,  David 
Warfield  and  the  Barrymores. 

Jumping  all  the  way  to  the  West  Coast 
we  find  Dick  Jose,  another  minstrel  man 
of  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold  fame. 
Mr.  Jose  is  working  on  a  commercial  hour 
broadcast  from  Station  KPO.  And  that's 
in  San  Francisco. 

In  the  Golden  Gate  city.  too.  are  the 
studios  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company's  Pacific  Division,  where  we 
find  Olive  West.  The  appearance  of 
this  charming  old  trouper  of  sixty  odd 
belies  her  years.  Her  hair  is  graying 
but  her  blue  eyes  twinkle  with  youth  and 
humor.  There  were  no  easy  roads  to 
stardom  when  Olive  West  was  beginning 
her  career.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  1879,  as  Salome  in  the  first  Pas- 
sion Play  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 
Although  she  was  only  twelve.  Sal 
was  a  real  "grown-up"  role.  To  this  day 
she  remembers  the  reception  given  the 
cast  .  .  .  vegetables  and  e™s  were  thrown 
at  the  actors  by  spectators,  for  the  pop- 
ulace of  fifty  years  ago  refused  to  look 
upon  the  Passion  Play  as  art. 

But  it's  a  far  cry  from  the  unesth 
audiences  of  the  lS70's  to  the  enthusiastic 
Radio  listeners  of  today  .  .  .  deluges  of 
fan  mail  take  the  place  of  the  spattery 
eggs  that  Olive  West  remembers. 

Another  of  the  old  timers,  who  often 
plays  with  Miss  West,  is  George  Rand. 
When  The  Climbers  by  Clyde  Fitch  was 
produced  in  the  San  Francisco  studio.-, 
the  veteran  was  carried  back  in  memory 
many  years.  The  Climbers  was  one  of 
the  first  plays  in  which  George  Rami  ever 
appeared!  He  gained  his  rich  experience 
under  the  tutelage  of  Oliver  Morosco  in 
the  days  of  touring  stock  companies,  and 
rose  to  stage  manager  under  the  Mo: 
banner.  Some  oi  you  may  also  remember 
him  with  Nat  Goodwin's  company  in 
Since  I  12  !  he  has  been 
occupied  with  the  producing  end.  as  well 
.i-  acting  in  NBC  1<       i    li 
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"Hello  There,  Australia!" 


{Continued  from  page  57) 


Capt.  Rickenbacker :  That  is  right. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Well,  naturally,  we 
having  our  principal  cities  on  the  east, 
I  would  consider  the  possibility  of  cross- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean,  7000  miles.  We 
are  about  17,000  miles  around  in  the 
other  direction. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  It  looks  as  though 
we  are  going  to  have  to  switch  Australia 
around,  reverse  it.  Say,  I  couldn't  help 
but  listen  in  to  your  ideas  about  what  was 
necessary  for  a  service  in  the  way  of 
aircraft.  I  agree  with  you.  Do  you  re- 
member that  twin  engine  job  that  we 
were  building  when  you  were  here? 

Kings  ford-Smith:  My  word,  I  do. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker :  Well,  we  deliv- 
ered that  the  other  day  to  the  United 
States  Army. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Fine. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  It  shows  about 
175  miles  an  hour. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Well  now,  that  is 
fine. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  You  can  get  some 
idea — They  were  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
things  that  you  are  finding  necessary  in 
your  tremendous  achievements. 

Kings ford-Smith :  That  is  fine.  When 
you  get  up  to  speeds  like  that,  you  can 
cover  the  ground  in  absolutely  no  time. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  Tell  me,  how  is 
the  transport  service  operating  in  your 
country? 

Kings  ford- Smith:  We  have  been  oper- 
ating for  six  months  without  an  accident 


of  any  description  and  have  already  de- 
clared a  dividend. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  Well,  we  will 
bring  your  organization  over  here.  We 
need  dividends  very  badly  in  this  country. 

We  have  recently  opened  up  two  new 
transcontinental  mail  and  passenger  ser- 
vices, one  from  New  York  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia  across  Dallas,  Texas  to  Los  An- 
geles. And  then  another  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Columbus, 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City  and  Los  An- 
geles. And  that  gives  us  three  transcon- 
tinental airways  for  mail  and  passengers. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  That  is  great.  Are 
you  cutting  down  your  time? 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  Yes,  we  are  cut- 
ting down  the  time,  and  we  hope  during 
the  next  year  or  two  we  will  be  going 
from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
within  20  to  24  hours  without  an  over- 
night stop.  For  the  moment,  we  are  stop- 
ping at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  but 
with  the  development  in  planes  for  sleep- 
ing, there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  cut  down  time. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  That  is  marvelous. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  What  do  you 
think  of  the  needs  over  there  in  the  way 
of  transport  planes? 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Oh,  we  need  them 
with  our  long  distance  problems,  you 
know. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  That  is  more  or 
less  true  of  the  world  at  large.  Smitty, 
we  are  about   to   be   cut   off,   and   I   am 


awfully  sorry,  because  I  just  want  to 
reach  out  and  grab  you  and  hug  you  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  past  achieve- 
ments and  those  that  I  know  must  be 
due  you  in  the  future. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  Thank  you,  old  man, 
and  many,  many  thanks.  My  very  best 
and  cheerio. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  Give  our  love  to 
the  girl,  and  don't  forget  you  have  mil- 
lions of  friends  over  here. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  All  right,  Eddie,  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  that  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  sincerely. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker:  Good-bye. 

Kings  ford-Smith:  So  long. 


Encore 

{Continued  from  page  113) 

Up  North  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Seat- 
tle, I  am  advised  there's  an  old  timer 
working  at  KJR,  KEX  and  KGA,  North- 
west Broadcasting  System  stations. 

A  score  of  years  ago  everyone  in  New 
York  City  knew  of  Frank  Coombs,  the 
"Silver  Thread  Tenor",  who  revived  and 
popularized  that  famous  ballad  Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  studio 
you  enter  with  this  question  on  your  lips, 
"Any  old  time  troupers  broadcasting  for 
you?"  the  answer  is  always  the  same — 
"Yes."  And  more  power  to  them,  say  I. 
It  is  their  opportunity  to  present  a  fitting 
"encore"  to  those  who  appreciated  their 
work  on  the  legitimate  stage. 

What  do  you  say,  readers?  Let's  give 
the  old  time  troupers  a  bit  of  well  mer- 
ited applause. 


Vote  For  Your  Favorite  Station  in  New  Radio  Digest  Popularity  Contest. 

See  page  5 for  Story  .  .  .  Here  are  Rules  and  Conditions 


1.  The  contest  started  with  the  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  for  October,  1930, 
and  ends  at  midnight,  April  20,  1931. 
All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must  bear  the 
postmark  on  or  before  midnight,  April  20. 
1931. 

2.  Balloting  by  means  of  coupons  ap- 
pearing in  each  monthly  issue  of  RADIO 
DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots  issued 
only  when  requested  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceipt of  paid  in  advance  mail  subscrip- 
tions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when  received 
direct  and  not  through  subscription 
agencies  according  to  the  schedule  given 
in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will  be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  six  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  seven  consecutively  num- 
bered coupons,  a  bonus  of  seventy-five 
votes  will  be  allowed. 


4.     Special   ballots   will   be   issued   only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt  of 
paid    in    advance    mail    subscriptions,    old 
or   new,    to    the    RADIO    DIGEST   when 
received     direct     and     not    through     sub- 
scription   agencies    according    to    the    fol- 
lowing voting  schedule: 
1-year  paid  in  ad- 
vance  mail   sub- 
scription direct . .  $4.00        150  votes 
2-year;  two  1-year 
paid   in   advance 
mail        subscrip- 
tions direct 8.00        325  votes 

3-year;  three  1- 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2-year  paid  in 
advance  mail  sub- 
scriptions direct .  12.00  500  votes 
4-year  ;f  our  1  -year ; 
two  2-year ;  one  3- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct .  16.00  750  votes 
5-year;  five  1-year; 
one  2-year,  and 
one  3-year ;  two  2- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  one  4-year 
and  one  1-year; 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscrip- 
tions direct 20.00     1,000  votes 

10-year;ten  1-year; 
five  2-year;  three 
3-year  and  one  1- 
year;  two  4-year 


and  one  2  or  two' 
1-year;  two  5- 
year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct.    40.00     2,500  votes 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  48 
districts,  comprised  of  the  48  states  of  the 
Union. 

6.  The  station  located  within  the  bor- 
ders of  each  State  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  the  same  State  will  be  declared  the 
Champion  Station  of  that  State,  and  will  be 
awarded  a  medal  and  scroll  inscribed  to 
that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  second  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  third  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  of  the 
prizes  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
test Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be  final. 
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Christmas  Stockings 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

for  his  program,  an  announcer,  a  rich 
sponsor,  rose-colored  glasses  for  reading 
kick  letters,  and  definite  assurance  that 
no  creature  is  hungry  or  sad  while  he's 
enjoying  a  bounteous  table  and  a  happy 
Christmas. 

That  last  wish  of  Tony,  the  philosopher, 
shows  what  makes  him  popular — so  popu- 
lar that  his  many  gifts  from  fans  include 
even  an  Indian  peace  pipe,  an  ancient 
skull  and  cross  bones  and  a  Canadian 
moose  hide. 

Phil  Dewey,  the  fair-haired,  handsome 
NBC  tenor  heard  so  much  this  year,  is  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  so  I'm  not  sure  whether 
or  not  he  let  his  brilliance  run  away  with 
fact  when  he  answered:  "Oh,  just  send 
me  sixteen  saxophone  lessons,  one  medium 
sized  fresh-water  lake,  a  pair  of  new 
moons,  and  a  bundle  of  new  tempos. 
Believe  it  or  not,  odd  gifts  sent  me  in 
the  past  include  Einstein's  How  to  Make 
Love  in  three  lessons,  a  brown  derby  from 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Al  Smith's 
polo  pony,  and  from  Cal  Coolidge.  'best 
wishes.'  " 


Th 


.HAT  last  sounds  genuine. 
so  maybe  we  may  believe  his  statement 
of  the  "most  comical,  tragic  and  happy 
Christmases"  which  was: 

"Comical,  when  my  wife  turned  down 
my  marriage  proposal;  tragic,  when  she 
didn't,  and  happiest,  the  Christmas  of 
1930  when  we  expect  a  second  baby  to 
bless  us." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  songbird  Welcome 
Lewis,  "I  hope  Santa  brings  me  a  lot  of 
little  boxes  so  I'll  have  many  things  to 
open — and  a  big  bag  full  of  new  and  un- 
usual fans  to  add  to  my  collection  of 
lovely  ones.  I've  been  pretty  well  pro- 
vided for  in  the  past,  but  I  can  remember 
one  tragic  Christmas.  That  was  when  I 
tried  to  have  Christmas  after  losing 
my  Santa  Claus — my  mother.  My  happi- 
est one  was  that  which  brought  me  my 
first  violin." 

And  how  about  you,  Mr.  Bones — or 
pardon  me — I  mean  Mr.  Bernard,  Al  Ber- 
nard, of  the  Dutch  Masters  Minstrels? 

"Well,  I'd  sure  be  tickled  pink  if  it 
were  possible  for  my  mother  and  father. 
who  live  in  New  Orleans  (my  home  town) 
to  spend  Christmas  with  myself  and  wife 
in  New  York.  You  know  Christmas  and 
New  Years  are  celebrated  down  there  like 
the  Fourth  of  July.  I  still  remember  the 
Southern  celebration  I  went  through  at 
ten  years  of  age.  A  bunch  of  other  kids 
and  myself  found  a  bag  of  gunpowder.  I 
lit  it  and  remained  in  the  hospital  for  the 
holidays!" 

"Give  me,"  said  Virginia  Gardiner, 
charming  NBC  ingenue  radactress,  "a 
different  'Me'.  I'm  tired  of  this  one. 
Santa  can  also  put  me  down  for  a  lot  of 
books  I  can't  afford,  and  a  lot  of  inlan- 
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gible  things  that  if  I  told  you  what  they 
were,  they'd  sound  silly,  so  I  won't  tell 
you.  But  I  really  would  like  the  chance 
to  do  better  and  bigger  things  in  my  work 
the  coming  year. 

"My  most  tragic  Christmas?  When 
Santa  was  explained  away;  happy,  the 
holidays  I  returned  home  during  my  first 
year  away  at  school;  comic,  well,  we 
drove  outside  of  town  to  a  Christmas  Eve 
dance  at  the  polo  club,  and  on  the  way 
home,  with  ten  of  us  in  the  car,  we  got 
stuck  in  the  mud.  Finally  at  6:30  A.M. 
we  arrived  home,  and  then  had  to  get  up 
at  seven  o'clock  so  that  brother  could 
open  his  presents!" 


Wh. 


'HAT  does  the  first 
tenor  of  a  male  quartet  expect?  If  E. 
Clinton  Keithley.  who  is  that  in  the  popu- 
lar Chicagoans  male  quartet  of  NBC  and 
KYW,  may  be  taken  as  typical,  it's  a  big 
box  of  good  cigars.  Keithley,  who  writes 
many  ballads,  also  adds  that  a  $5,000 
royalty  check  on  his  latest  song,  Love  and 
a  Rose,  would  not  be  amiss.  His  happiest 
Christmases,  he  related,  were  those  when 
he  was  a  boy  and  the  illusion  of  Santa 
had  not  been  punctured. 

Now  for  a  real  married  couple  of  the 
air — Aline  and  Peter  Dixon,  who  do  the 
Raising  Junior  skit  for  NBC.  "The  lady 
asks,"  said  Peter  speaking  for  Aline,  "some 
very  expensive  perfume,  lots  of  pretty 
undies,  and  what  have  you?  While  the 
gent  allows  books,  pipes,  bartender's  ac- 
cessories and  tools  with  which  to  make 
boats  and  other  toys  for  the  offspring. 

"Did  we  always  get  our  wishes  on 
Christmas  day?"  he  continued.  "Not  ex- 
actly, for  I  always  wanted  a  Humpty- 
Dumpty  Circus  but  my  dad  didn't,  where- 
as I  hated  to  wear  neckties,  but  got  them 
anyway.  Aline,  being  born  on  Christmas 
day,  had  many  disappointments. 

"Past  Christmas  history?  Well,  here's 
one.  Tulsa,  Okla.,  five  years  ago  .  .  . 
Aline  playing  in  stock,  me  out  of  a  job, 
the  two  of  us  engaged  just  two  days.  I 
spend  my  last  five  dollars  to  buy  her  a 
present,  and  she  had  to  provide  the  din- 
ner .  .  .  but  it  was  a  grand  Christmas 
just  the  same!  A  year  later,  married  and 
in  Louisville.  Baby  on  way,  very  little 
money.  Dixons  present  one  another  with 
free  samples  obtained  by  answering  mag- 
azine ads!" 


Nh 


I  EXT,  a  pseudo  scrap- 
ping couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  or  Jo  and  Vi 
of  the  CBS  skit,  who  are  not  married 
in  real  life  but  are  Jack  Smart  and 
Jane  Houston.  Jack  asks  for  a  baby 
Austin  on  account  of  the  lack  of  parking 
space  in  New  York  and  because  he  could 
park  it  in  his  apartment.  One  of  his  most 
unusual  gifts  received  as  a  result  of  his 
broadcasting  is  an  electric  stimulating  ma- 
chine which  he  can't  use  because  he  is  so 
ticklish. 

Jane  makes  a  modest  request — just  a 
trip  to  Europe.     Funny  gifts  sent  to  her 


during  the  year  are  a  row  boat  and  a 
watch  dog.  "My  happiest  Christmas," 
said  she,  "was  the  one  I  spent  with  my 
husband  upon  his  return  from  the  war 
overseas." 

Now  for  a  half  a  dozen  batoneers  of 
the  air  whom  all  of  you  must  kno,r. 

Nathaniel  Shilkret's  letter  to  Santa: 
"Please  leave  me  health,  happiness  and 
the  wealth  may  take  care  of  itself.  Add 
some  musical  scores,  new  ideas,  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  poets,  and  perhaps  a  new 
tennis  racquet.  Our  happiest  Christmas 
was  when  my  wife  and  I  decorated  the 
first  little  Christmas  tree  for  our  son." 

Joe  L.  Sanders,  inseparable  partner  of 
Carlton  Coon,  in  the  orchestra  business, 
requests:  "Health,  happiness  and  ability 
to  make  others  happy,  harmony  among 
my  follow  workers,  a  clear  conscience 
and  a  'hit'  song." 

Joe,  like  Art  Kassel,  treasures  as  his 
most  valued  gifts  from  listeners  the  letters 
received  from  the  same  Somerset,  Ky., 
invalid  lady,  and  told  of  his  unhappiest 
Christmas: 

"I  was  in  Butte,  Montana,  many  years 
ago,  and  the  thermometer  registered  30 
degrees  below  zero.  I  had  the  'flu'  and 
had  lost  my  voice.  This  wasn't  so  good, 
as  my  job  was  singing  in  a  male  quartet. 
Top  that  off  with  snowbound  mails  and 
no  word  from  home  and  the  loved  ones  .  .  . 
just  plain  hell!" 


B, 


'ERT  LOWN'S  happiest 
Christmas  was  the  thing  that  put  him 
in  the  hospital.  As  a  youth  his  parents, 
after  much  pleading,  gave  him  a  long 
desired  motorcycle.  Two  days  later  it 
was  wrapped  around  a  fire  hydrant  and 
Bert  spent  New  Year's  Day  all  swathed 
in  bandages.  "What  do  I  want  this  year?" 
he  replied,  "Oh,  just  make  it  two  days 
off,  a  tri-motored  plane  to  haul  my  bands 
around  to  engagements,  a  $20,000  weekly 
pension  and  if  you  have  it  to  spare,  you 
might  throw  in  a  yacht.  My  most  un- 
usual fan  gifts  had  been  three  RED  neck- 
ties, a  raccoon  hat,  a  pair  of  home-knit 
socks  and  a  pair  of  black,  yellow  and 
green  garters." 

And  Will  Osborne?  "More  elephants 
are  needed,"  said  he.  "I've  hundreds  of 
them  now  but  can't  get  too  many.  But 
they  must  have  their  trunks  UP.  My 
happiest  Yuletide  was  that  spent  in  Ger- 
many with  my  boys.  We  were  not  al- 
lowed to  spend  a  cent  for  anything.  When 
payment  was  offered  for  refreshments, 
entertainment  and  dinners,  the  natives 
were  insulted  and  incensed.  Never  have 
I  seen  the  Christmas  spirit  so  genuine." 

Harry  Kogen  and  Jules  Herbuveaux, 
both  of  NBC  and  the  latter  musical  di- 
rector as  well  of  KYW,  Chicago,  dupli- 
cate one  hint.  They'd  both  like  either 
inaudible  Radios  or  a  pair  of  ear  muffs 
that  will  filter  out  all  sounds  emanating 
from  any  Radio  set  or  accessory. 

Kogen,  with  a  chuckle,  added  the  fol- 
lowing list,  "an  automatic  pencil  that 
works  and  still  writes,  usable  neckties,  a 


hot  trumpeter,  1,000  good  arrangements, 
500  new  commercial  programs,  Uncle  Bob 
Wilson's  membership  card,  a  'first'  from 
horsie  Zuyder  Z,  and  a  twenty-ride  ticket 
to  Gary,  Ind." 

"Kuku"  Raymond  Knight,  of  NBC,  and 
several  others  strangely  seem  to  wish  big- 
ger and  better  commercial  contracts.  The 
"others"  are  Mountain  Balladeer  Bradley 
Kincaid,  of  WLS,  NBC  and  WLW,  and 
the  NBC  duo-piano  team  of  Retting  and 
Piatt. 


K, 


.NIGHT  said  the  most 
peculiar  gift  on  his  list  was  a  mechanical 
"cuckoo"  to  use  on  his  Kuku  hour,  and 
added  that  Christmases  had  almost  all 
been  the  same  to  him.  He  always  ate  too 
much,  then,  "lulled  into  a  state  of  sopo- 
rific unconsciousness  by  the  products  of 
the  so-called  festive  board,"  he  went 
sound  asleep.  Kincaid  remembers  as  his 
happiest  Christmas  the  time  when,  as  a 
small  boy  down  in  the  mountains,  Santa 
brought  him  "a  new  pair  of  red-topped 
boots  with  brass  toes!"  Fans  have  been 
kind  to  him,  he  added,  and  among  many 
gifts  he  has  received  are  two  crocheted 
baby  dresses  for  his  twins  and  a  guitar 
made  entirely  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  a 
pocket  knife. 

Know  the  Pickard  Family  and  their 
hill-billy  tunes  and  hoe-downs?  If  you 
don't  you're  missing  one  of  the  best  acts 
on  the  dial.  Anyhow,  this  is  what  the 
Pickards  of  NBC  ask  from  Santa  Claus: 

Five-year-old  Ann,  doll  house,  swim- 
ming suit  and  rocking  chair;  Miss  Ruth, 
a  lot  of  collegiate  clothes;  Mother,  a  new 
flivver,  as  the  old  one  leaks;  Bubb,  a  few 
red  neckties,  sox  to  match  (and  I'll  per- 
sonally add,  an  engagement  ring) ;  Dad, 
to  keep  the  family  and  listeners  happy. 

Good  old  Pickards!  They  think  their 
most  unusual  Christmas  was  the  first  one 
they  spent  in  New  York  after  leaving 
their  home  in  Tennessee.  "Nobody  knew 
what  to  do,"  said  Dad.  "We  just  sat 
around,  all  dressed  up  and  nowhere  to 
go,  and  the  whole  bunch  of  us  were  half 
froze  to  death." 

Buryl  Retting  and  Dick  Piatt  added  to 
the  contract  request  that  some  kind  piano 
manufacturer,  if  still  in  business,  might 
send  them  a  couple  of  concert  grand 
pianos  for  home  use,  and  described  their 
unhappiest  Christmas  as  that  of  last  year. 
"The  stock  market  had  done  funny  things 
to  our  friends  and  ourselves — so  we  had 
nothing  in  our  stockings  except  holes." 


o 


'NE  more  soprano — Ber- 
nadine  Hayes,  1930's  Radio  Beauty 
Queen  and  NBC  artist.  "I'd  like,  Mr. 
Plummer,  just  one  thing.  That  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  concert  and  operatic 
soprano  as  well  as  a  mere  blues  singer. 
I'm  studying  opera  now,  and  I  hope  to 
show  the  world.  If  hard  work  and  Santa 
help,  I  hope  to  get  there." 

But  before  concluding,  let's  go  down  to 
St.  Louis  and  ask  Chester  Gruber,  better 
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known  to  KMOX  and  CBS  fans  as  "Tony 
Cabooch",  what  he'd  like. 

"Nothing  better,"  replied  Gruber,  "than 
to  have  fulfilled  my  request  that  enough 
Radio  sets  be  placed  in  all  charitable  in- 
stitutions. My  first  Radio  gift,  inciden- 
tally, came  from  a  youngster.  It  was  a 
dime.  He  had  saved  for  months  to  ac- 
cumulate this  amount  and  wanted  me  to 
buy  something  for  my  birthday  with 
it  ...  I  still  carry  it  as  a  luck  token. 

"My  latest  unusual  gift  is  a  carved 
cane  that  originally  belonged  to  President 
Rubeo  of  Mexico. 

"Did  I  always  get  what  I  wanted  for 
Christmas?  Well,  my  mother  died  when 
I  was  twelve,  and  I  had  to  go  out  and 
'poosh  'em  up'.  It  was  tough  going  for 
a  long  time  and  I  was  lucky  if  I  got  meat 
for  my  Christmas  dinner. 

"My  happiest  Christmas,  I  believe,  was 
that  of  last  year.  A  Texan  who  had  been 
an  invalid  for  five  years  wrote  me  an 
applause  letter.  His  sentiments  seemed 
to  'get'  me  somehow,  and  I  asked  my 
Radio  friends  who  were  contemplating 
sending  me  Christmas  cards,  to  send  them 
to  this  shut-in  instead. 

"Several  weeks  after  Christmas  he 
wrote  me  saying  he  had  just  passed  the 
happiest  Christmas  of  his  life.  He  had 
received  over  a  thousand  letters  and  cards 
from  my  Radio  friends,  and  it  was  almost 
necessary  to  move  his  bed  out  into  the 
yard  to  make  room  for  the  600  or  so  gifts 
that  had  been  sent  to  him." 

That,  my  readers,  I  think  is  the  finest 
example  of  the  true  Christmas  spirit  I 
have  ever  heard.  Let's  not  forget  the 
shut-ins  in  our  happiness  of  the  holidays, 
and  in  closing,  let  me  join  all  the  micro- 
phone's favorite  sons  and  daughters  in 
wishing  that  we  all  find  the  same  sort  of 
happiness  this  year  that  results  from 
practicing  the  true  spirit. 

(Another   Twenty   Star   interview    by  Mr.    Plum- 
mer    will    appear    in    January    Radio    Digest.) 

Symphony  Music 

{Continued  from  page  91) 

let,  for  five  a  Quintet,  for  six  a  Sextet, 
and  so  on. 

Ensemble:  A  small  orchestra  or  col- 
lection of  instruments.  Many  broadcast- 
ing stations  employ  beautifully  organized 
and  artistically  satisfying  ensembles  of 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  players. 

Italian  Words  in  Music:  For  two  cen- 
turies Italian  has  monopolized  the  privi- 
lege of  coining  words  to  express  musical 
ideas.  The  habit  has  now  grown  in  on 
the  art  of  music  till  nothing  probably  can 
be  done  about  it.  Still  there  is  one  great 
advantage  in  this.  Italian  has  become, 
for  music,  a  sort  of  universal  language. 
Thus,  a  German,  an  American,  a  French 
or  a  Russian  composer  can  write  down 
the  expression  indications  on  his  music- 
score  so  that  any  other  musician  sitting 
clown  at  an  instrument  to  play  that  music, 
can  understand  the  terms  used.  Some  day 
we  shall  have  a  discussion  of  these  terms 


on  this  page.  Meanwhile  just  remember 
that  Allegro  means  'lively',  Andante  means 
somewhat  less  lively,  in  fact,  gently; 
Maesto  or  Maestoso  means  majestic  or 
impressive;  Adagio  means  slow  and  gen- 
tle; Largo  means  even  slower  and  more 
impressive;  Lento  means  quite  slow; 
Moderato  means  moderate;  'Ma  non 
troppo'  means  'but  not  too  much  so'  and 
is  often  added  after  such  words  as 
Allegro. 

What  I  Have  Heard  and  Liked 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  October  19th,  I 
had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  listening 
to  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Erich 
Kleiber,  who  has  recently  come  from 
Berlin  to  conduct  until  Toscanini  arrives. 
I  like  Kleiber's  work.  He  manages  to 
get  from  the  orchestra  a  quality  of  tone 
that  appeals  to  me  and  he  has  no  freak 
ideas.  He  tries  to  reproduce  the  music 
as  the  composer  intended  it  to  sound,  and 
not  as  he  thinks  the  composer  ought  to 
have  intended  it.  The  worship  of  Tos- 
canini that  is  at  present  at  its  height 
strikes  me  as  mainly  important  in  show- 
ing that  New  York,  or  that  part  of 
New  York  which  presumes  to  tell  the 
rest  of  the  country  what  it  ought  to 
think  about  musical  matters,  has  very 
poor  taste.  Toscanini  is  a  good  conductor 
of  Italian  opera,  but  I  wish  that  he  were 
not  running  the  symphonic  destinies  of 
New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  Kleiber 
is  far  less  sensational  but  to  me  more 
satisfying  in  most  ways. 

Kleiber's  best  work,  as  I  heard  it,  was 
his  conducting  the  orchestra  through 
Brahms'  violin  concerto,  with  the  solo 
part  played  by  that  very  interesting  Hun- 
garian Josef  Szigeti.  A  concerto,  you 
know,  is  a  symphony  with  a  solo  part 
written  in  for  a  piano,  a  violin,  a  'cello  or 
other  instrument. 

That  same  afternoon  I  heard  the  Roxy 
orchestra  do  another  Brahms  piece,  the 
second  symphony.  This  is  a  good  work 
with  which  to  begin  one's  acquaintance 
with  the  great  master.  It  was  composed 
and  first  performed  in  Vienna  about  forty- 
three  years  ago,  and  it  is  distinguished 
among  all  works  of  the  kind  for  its  quiet 
beauty.  The  composer  never,  so  to  speak, 
raises  his  voice  in  this  work.  He  speaks 
in  a  tone  of  quiet  friendliness,  as  a  be- 
loved friend  talking  from  the  other  side 
of  a  bright  fireplace  on  a  cold  afternoon 
in  the  late  fall. 

Merry  Christmas 

When  next  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
talking  with  you  1931  will  be  with  us 
and  we  shall  be  ready  to  forget  the  black 
year  1930.  Meanwhile  good  music  will 
help  us.  If  every  tired  business  man, 
nervous  female  bridge-fiend  and  rapidly- 
breaking-down  high-pressure  salesman  in 
the  country  would  just  give  himself  or 
herself  for  an  hour  every  evening  to  the 
sweetnesses  and  beauties  of  fine  music, 
this  would  be  a  happier  and  less  nerve 
racked  nation. 


We  Are  All  Poets 

(Continued  from  page  81 ) 

gladly  sacrificed  all  if  they  had  but  read 
my  Ode  to  a  Dinosaur's  Egg. 

And  while  the  dull  emotionless  burglars 
were     prowling     through     my     mundane 

trifles I  stepped  into  the  foyer  of  a 

modern  apartment  building  not  far  from 
the  Brooklyn  bridge  in  Brooklyn.  I  did 
not  see  a  red  headed  janitor's  boy  but  a 
dusky  elevator  man  took  me  up  to  the 
Crane  apartment. 

Nathalia  herself  opened  the  door  mil 
curtsied  in  a  quaint  old  fashioned  way. 
Her  fluffy  brown  hair  tumbled  over  h'  r 
head.  She  wore  a  brown  velvet  dre-s 
with  a  lace  collar.  Her  voice  was  thin 
and  a  little  frightened.  She  impre— t  -d 
me  instantly  as  a  child  taught  to  "hold  in" 
and  "not  to  speak  until  spoken  to.  then 
to  reply  with  as  few  words  as  possible." 


OO  MY  interview  was  not 
altogether  successful.  My  impression  was 
that  the  Cranes  were  just  regular  "folks" 
who  had  tried  conscientiously  to  bring 
Nathalia  up  into  the  world  without  osten- 
tation. 

"Are  you  interested  in  science?"  I 
asked  Nathalia  after  several  questions. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "is  there  not  po- 
etry in  the  fact  that  the  wings  of  a  hum- 
ming bird  outrace  the  wheels  of  a  motor; 
and  the  eyes  of  a  gnat  are  as  a  thousand 
telescopes  in  one?" 

That's  what  I  mean  by  "poetically 
minded".     I  went  on: 

"How  do  your  poems  come  to  you?" 

"As  visions — a  sort  of  mental  eye, 
different  than  the  way  the  actual  eye  sees 
them.  But  in  this  I  am  not  far  different, 
I  believe,  than  others.  All  of  us  are  poets, 
and  our  delight  from  reading  poetry  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  beautiful  verse 
is  the  general  expression  of  all  hearts. 
Only  some  of  us  write  it  and  some  of  us 
do  not." 

"How  did  you  get  the  idea  of  writing 
Pocahontas  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.).  this 
latest  book  of  yours?" 

"I  had  been  thinking  of  the  possible 
menace  of  the  reds — and  then  I  thought 
of  the  saving  spirit  of  the  past — as  rep- 
resented by  the  Indian  girl  who  saved 
Captain  John  Smith.  Science  might  have 
said,  'Never  mind  Captain  John  Smith, 
never  mind  the  country.'  if  an  experi- 
ment had  been  in  the  balance.  But  the 
spirit  of  Pocahontas  said.  'No.  Captain 
John  Smith  must  be  saved.  The  country 
must  be  saved.'  And  in  my  poem  the 
spirit  of  Pocahontas — the  spirit  of  the 
past  Pocahontas  summons  the  modern 
poets  to  lead  the  remnant  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
and   the  Indians  against    the   Reds  " 

Nathalia  is  just  a  simple,  nonm-l 
youngster,  who  interprets  in  verse  whal 
this  great  big  world  is  bubbling  over  with 
in  its  own  language.  She  agreed  with  me 
that  we  are  all  poets. 
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Amos  and  Andy 


{Continued  from  page  59) 


Just  at  this  point  up  comes  the  King- 
fish  of  the  Knights  of  the  Mystic  Sea 
with  a  big  "propolition".  Russell  Pow- 
ell acts  as  the  Kingfish  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  pip  for  the  smart  aleck  King- 
fish. 

He  explains  that  this  "propolition"  is 
for  the  taxi  to  take  some  musicians  to 
a  party  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of 
New  York  and  it  will  pay  Amos  and 
Andy  $12.00  less  ten  per  cent  "remission" 
to  the  Kingfish  for  getting  the  job. 

Then  the  fun  begins  in  earnest  with 
the  three  of  them  trying  to  find  out  what 
ten  per  cent  of  12  dollars  is.  The  Missus 
and  I  about  split  laughing.  First  Andy 
tried  to  figure. 

"Two  goes  into  12,  two  goes  into  12," 
he  keeps  repeating. 

Then  Amos  speaks  up,  "Well,  go  on 
and  get  it  in  there,  then." 

Then  the  Kingfish  suggests  that  they 
figure  it  by  the  "new  method". 

"You  multiplies  ten  by  two,"  says  the 
Kingfish,  "and  anybody  knows  dat's 
twenty.  Den  you  takes  away  two, 
leavin'  eight  dollars,  and  dat  is  ten  per 
cent  of  twelve  dollars.  Den  you  could 
cut  dat  eight  in  half  and  I'd  take  six 
dollars." 


Tf 


.HEN  Amos  speaks  up 
again  and  says.  "Couldn't  you  cut  dat 
six  in  half  and  take  two  dollars?" 

So  the  Kingfish  says  all  right,  and 
everything  is  fixed. 

Then  we  drop  Amos  'n'  Andy  for  a 
while  and  go  to  this  big  party,  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  birthday  party  for  Jean. 
Jean's  father  is  big-hearted  and  is  crazy 
about  Richard  Williams.  And  so  is  Jean's 
mother,  played  by  Irene  Rich.  Both 
parents,  -they  let  you  know,  would  like 
to  see  Jean  marry  Richard. 

"But,  alas,"  says  Richard,  "since  my 
father  died  I  am  just  a  poor  boy  with 
only  a  house  in  Harlem,  a  family  posses- 
sion from  the  days  when  Harlem  was  a 
fashionable  neighborhood,  and  I  can't 
even  find  the  deed  to  that  house."  He 
tells  Jean's  father  he  is  going  over  there 
in  the  morning  to  look  for  the  deed. 

Well,  Crawford,  the  Villain,  is  listen- 
ing in  on  that  conversation,  and  tells  his 
sister  all  about  it.  Of  course  she  con- 
spires with  her  brother  to  help  him  marry 
Jean  so  they  can  all  share  in  the  Blair 
fortunes.  This  sister,  played  by  Rita 
LaRoy,  makes  a  great  Villainess  if  ever 
there  was  one;  so  the  plot  thickens  and 
they  scheme  to  go  to  the  old  Williams 
house  that  night  and  find  the  deed  before 
Richard  has  a  chance  to  get  it. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Blair  is  worried  sick 
because  the  musicians  haven't  showed  up. 
Next  we  see  the  Fresh  Air  Taxicab  steam- 


ing up  the  driveway  with  Duke  Elling- 
ton's fifteen  negro  musicians,  their  in- 
struments,  and   Amos   and   Andy   in   it! 

Then  Amos  and  Andy  go  back  to  town 
to  attend  the  lodge  meeting,  and  we 
watch  the  couples  dance  to  Duke  Elling- 
ton's music.  While  the  dance  is  going 
on  Jean  and  Richard  slip  out  to  the  lake 
on  the  Blair  estate,  and  after  a  canoe 
ride  in  the  moonlight  they  sit  on  a  bench. 
While  they  are  sitting  there  the  band 
plays  the  theme  song  of  the  picture, 
Three  Little  Words.  The  three  little 
words  are  "I  Love  You",  and  Richard 
tells  Jean  that  the  song  is  saying  what  he 
wishes  he  had  the  nerve  to  say.  They 
get  very  close  together,  and  the  Missus 
and  I  held  each  other's  hand  and  got 
close  together  too,  it  was  so  romantic. 

Well,  then  they  changed  back  to  the 
lodge  of  the  Mystic  Knights  of  the  Sea. 
Kingfish  is  presiding  over  the  meeting, 
and  explains  that  this  is  the  night  two 
"brothers"  are  to  be  selected  to  spend  an 
hour  in  the  "haunted  house",  which  turns 
out  to  be  the  old  Williams  house,  in 
honor  of  the  founder  of  their  lodge.  All 
the  "brothers"  whose  names  begin  with 
"A"  are  to  draw  a  number  from  a  hat 
and  the  one  drawing  seven  must  choose 
a  friend  and  go  to  the  "haunted  house." 

Just  before  he  draws  a  number,  Andy 
says  "Oh,  seven,  you've  failed  me  many 
times,  and  if  you  is  ever  goin'  to  fail  me 
again,  fail  me  NOW!"  but  this  time  he 
draws  the  seven,  and  of  course  chooses 
Amos  to  go  with  him.  They  are  to  be 
locked  in  the  house,  find  a  paper  with 
"Check  and  Double  Check"  written  on  it, 
that  was  left  by  the  "brothers"  who  made 
the  trip  last  year,  then  they  must  find 
more  paper,  on  which  to  write  "Check 
and  Double  Check"  and  leave  it  for  the 
"brothers"  picked  for  the  next  year. 

Amos  and  Andy  don't  know  it,  but 
when  they  arrive  at  the  house  Crawford 
is  there  already  searching  for  the  deed. 
There  are  a  lot  of  funny  things  that 
happen  to  Amos  and  Andy  and  Crawford, 
in  different  parts  of  the  house.  They  are 
all  making  noises  and  each  thinks  it  is 
ghosts.  Once  Andy's  coat  gets  caught  in 
a  door,  and  he  almost  turns  white  because 
he  thinks  a  spook  has  a  hold  of  it.  I 
guess  everybody  in  the  theatre  just  haw- 
hawed  fit  to  die. 

Well,  they  find  the  "Check  and  Double 
Check"  paper  and  in  looking  for  another 
paper  to  write  "Check  and  Double  Check" 
on  and  leave  behind,  accidentally  find 
the  deed,  but  they  don't  know  what  it 
is.  Crawford  takes  a  big  revolver  and 
goes  to  see  what  in  thunder  is  making 
that  noise  and  surprises  Amos  and  Andy. 

Pointing  his  revolver  at  them  he  says, 
"Give  me  that  paper."  And  Andy  think- 
ing  he   means   the   "Check   and    Double 


Check"  paper,  gives  that  to  him,  and 
Crawford  sticks  it  in  his  pocket  without 
even  looking  at  it. 

Amos  and  Andy  then  dash  from  the 
house,  Andy  having  ,the  deed  in  his 
pocket. 

The  next  thing  that  happens  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  next  day.  Richard  is 
saying  goodbye  to  Mr.  Blair,  having 
searched  the  old  Williams  house  and 
failed  to  find  the  missing  deed.  Then 
he  tells  Jean  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
marry  her  because  he  is  so  poor  and  he 
scorns  any  help  from  Jean's  father.  So 
he  leaves  the  house. 

Then  we  are  back  in  the  taxi  office. 
The  boys  are  way  down  in  the  dumps. 
They  haven't  got  the  "Check  and  Double 
Check"  paper  so  they  are  afraid  their 
lodge  brothers  will  not  believe  they  were 
in  the  "haunted  house." 

Then  Andy  throws  the  deed  into  the 
wastepaper  basket  and  sits  staring  at  it. 

"D-e-e-d,"  he  spells  the  word  on  the 
front.  "D-e-e-d,  spells  dead.  Somebody's 
dead." 

"D-e-e-d,  doan'  spell  dead,"  says  Amos. 
"That  spells  deed.  Let's  see  that  paper." 
He  reads  it  slowly  and  then  coming  to 
the  name  "Williams"  he  realizes  that 
maybe  that  it  is  the  paper  Richard  was 
looking  for.  He  tries  to  reach  Richard 
on  the  phone  at  the  Blair  home  and 
learns  that  he  has  left.  Well  Amos  and 
Andy  get  into  the  taxicab  and  start  a  wild 
drive  to  the  station  trying  to  catch 
Richard.  That  is  very  funny,  with  Andy 
hanging  on  for  dear  life  while  Amos  has 
many  narrow  escapes  in  traffic. 


_LHEY  reach  the  station 
just  in  time  to  stop  Richard  from  board- 
ing his  train.  And  sure  enough  the  paper 
they  have  is  the  missing  deed. 

Then  you  see  them  back  in  the  taxi 
office,  bluer  than  ever.  A  man  comes  in 
with  a  great  big  package  for  the  boys.  A 
note  says  it  is  Richard's  and  Jean's  wed- 
ding cake.  Just  then  Ruby  Taylor  calls 
up  to  say  that  both  she  and  the  Madame 
have  heard  the  whole  story  and  want  the 
boys  to  come  right  over.  They  start, 
carrying  the  wedding  cake.  And  right  in 
front  of  Madame  Queen's  beauty  shoppe, 
Andy  drops  the  cake  under  a  truck  and 
the  cake  is  smashed  to  bits.  Both  of 
them  stand  looking  at  the  crumbled  mass, 
and  as  Andy  says  "I'se  regusted,"  the 
picture  fades  out. 

I  sure  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  get  a 
chance  to  see  the  picture,  but  I  guess  you 
are  very  busy  with  the  magazine. 

Again  thanks  for  the  letter  about  the 
poem.     Regards  from  the  Missus, 
Yours,  As  Ever, 

William  G.  Hawkins. 


RudyVallee's  Tuneful  Topics 


{Continued  from  page  55) 


.and,  in  the  parlance  of  Tin  Pan  Alley,  to 
"go  after  it."  The  song  climbed  up  to 
almost  first  place  on  the  list  of  best 
sellers  throughout  the  entire  country, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  even  Remick 
themselves. 

It  is  a  sort  of  torch-ballad  affair,  in  the 
rhythm  that  only  a  Negro  seems  to  know 
how  to  write.  Only  a  Negro  would  dare 
to  give  a  title  such  as  this  song  has,  or  to 
write  the  general  thought  incorporated 
within  its  lyrics,  and  yet  surprisingly 
enough  the  song  is  very  popular  with  all 
types  of  people  of  all  ages.  It  is  on  the 
wane  now  but  it  certainly  enjoyed  a  nice 
summer  run;  it  was  just  like  found  money 
to  the  publishers;  the  record  did  prac- 
tically all  the  work  for  them. 

Another  case  of  a  tune  which  should 
be  done  semi-slowly,  or  about  forty  meas- 
ures per  minute. 

Without  Love 

HERE  is  a  tune  which  it  would  take 
several  adjectives  to  describe.  It 
was  written  by  that  trio  of  songsmiths, 
DeSylva,  Brown  and  Henderson,  and 
placed  in  the  musical  comedy,  Flying 
High,  for  which  I  suppose  they  expressly 
wrote  it. 

It  is  done  very  effectively  throughout 
the  musical  comedy;  in  fact,  one  couldn't 
see  the  show  without  appreciating  the 
full  beauty  of  this  particular  song,  espe- 
cially after  its  rendition  by  th«  extremely 
plump  comedienne  of  the  show,  Kate 
Smith.  After  several  others  have  intro- 
duced it  effectively  enough,  she  takes  the 
song,  with  Bert  Lahr  standing  by  her  (Bert 
Lahr  being  the  hit  comedian  of  the  show), 
who  continuously  ignores  the  advances  of 
Miss  Smith — together  they  stand  on  a 
dark  stage  with  a  blue  spot,  Lahr  being 
for  once  quite  sad  and  emotional,  while 
Miss  Smith  seriously  puts  the  song  over 
with  a  bang! 

The  final  words,  which  go  like  this — 
"Life's  a  song  without  a  tune,  and  who 
would  care  about  the  moon  above?"  plays 
up  to  a  tremendous  finale  on  the  word 
"above".  Properly  brought  out  by  a  per- 
son possessing  a  strong,  rich  voice  with 
good  intonation,  this  one  place  puts  the 
song  over;  and  incidentally,  the  artist, 
Miss  Smith,  does  full  justice  to  the  en- 
tire song,  and  especially  this  last  part, 
and  leaves  the  audience  gasping  and  ap- 
plauding for  more.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  numbers  I  have  ever  sung. 

I  know  one  person  who  feels  that  it 
was  a  sacrilege  to  couple  such  everyday, 
matter-of-fact  lyrics  with  such  a  gorgeous, 
operatic-like  melody.  The  melody  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  lyrics  are  very  matter- 
of-fact,  and  yet  it  is  another  case  of 
opposite  poles  attracting  to  make  a  beauti- 
ful song.  The  old  lyrics  are  "Life's  a 
match  that  doesn't  strike,"  and  "Life  is 


milk  without  the  cream."  These  are 
household  terms,  but  to  alter  the  song 
the  least  bit  would,  to  my  mind,  destroy 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  tender 
songs  ever  written. 

It  must  be  done  slowly;  we  do  it  about 
thirty  measures  per  minute. 

Stolen  Moments 

A  NUMBER  with  whose  writing  and 
publishing  I  had  considerable  to  do 
— a  number  that  I  have  great   faith  in. 

Several  broadcasts  have  resulted  in  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  the  song  and  many 
requests  for  it.  It  is  a  little  reminiscent 
of  many  tunes  though  as  far  as  I  know 
unlike  any  of  those  it  seems  to  resemble. 
It  has  an  odd  title  with  an  unhappy  and 
emotional  thought. 

At  the  time  of  writing  we  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  presented  it  inasmuch  as  it 
has  not  yet  been  published  and  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  other  orchestra  leaders.  We 
have  just  finished  recording  it  and  the 
Victor  Company  has  been  very  pleased 
with  our  recording  of  it. 

Like  most  of  the  tunes  mentioned  above 
it  must  be  done  slowly — about  thirty 
measures  per  minute. 

Makes  Good  in 
California 

BOBBE  DEANE  (Mrs.  Ted  Maxwell) 
comes  of  a  family  of  actors,  but 
skating  and  swimming  were  her  hobbies 
until  a   few  years  ago.     Now  she  takes 
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Newcomer  Associates,  1674-P  Broadwav.  New 
York. 


Horoscopes 


YOUR  HOROSCOPE  by  Science  of  Astrology. 

Send  $1.00,  Birthdate.  state  married,  single, 
occupation.  Astro-Analysis  Bureau  (Suite  F). 
Box  523,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


Station  Stamps 


Three  Radio  Station  Stamps.     No  two  alike. 

10c.      Chas.   A.    Phildius.    510   East    120th   St.. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


"GET-ACQUAINTED  CLUB" 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Big  List  (FREE). 
Send  for  one.  American  Friendship  Society. 
Box  100-R.    Detroit.  Mich. 
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part  in  many  NBC  productions  around 
the  San  Francisco  bay  district. 

When  ten  years  old  she  did  skating 
acts  in  vaudeville,  and  during  the  '15 
exposition  she  did  a  diving  exhibition 
stunt  on  the  fair  grounds. 

Later  parental  objection  was  brought 
to  bear  and  she  went  into  dramatics 
rather  seriously  .  .  .  playing  stock,  then 
musical  comedy  in  New  York,  with  the 
Ziegfeld  productions,  three  years  on 
Broadway  and  then  she  came  to  Cali- 
fornia with  Ziegfeld's  Sally. 

In  California  she  played  feminine  lead 
with  Ted  Maxwell's  Players  and  in  1926 
they  were  married  in  San  Rafael.  Be- 
cause they  had  both  lived  all  their  lives 
with  their  clothes  in  a  valise  they  bought 
a  big  house  up  in  San  Francisco. 

About  three  years  ago  Maxwell  became 
production  chief  for  NBC  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  now  Bobbe  Deane  takes  part 
in  a  half  dozen  regular  productions  of 
the   coast   chain. 
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Stretching  for  Beauty 


{Continued  from  page  87) 


one  can  take  time  during  the  day  to  stand 
up  and  stretch.  The  housewife  will  find 
her  work  easier  if  she  will  stop  now  and 
then,  throw  her  hands  up  over  her  head 
and  take  a  long  stretch.  Or,  she  can 
walk  from  one  room  to  another  on  tip 
toes,  stretching  as  she  goes.  The  busi- 
ness girl's  alibi  doesn't  hold  water,  either, 
because  stretching  is  wonderful  for  relaxa- 
tion. For  girls  under  constant  mental  and 
physical  strain,  nothing  helps  more  than 
occasional,  but  daily,  stretching. 

It  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  have  to  tell 
people  how  to  stretch.  Children  at  play 
offer  many  suggestions  and  so  do  animals. 
Animals  do  not  chin  bars  or  swing  dumb- 
bells— they  stretch.  It's  too  bad  in  a 
way  that  we  don't  have  to  learn  to  stretch. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  most  of 
us  have  to  go  to  a  high-priced  gymna- 
sium and  pay  ten  dollars  a  minute  before 
we  realize  the  value  of  Nature's  exercise. 

I  find  that  there  are  many  people,  how- 
ever, who  have  to  be  told  how  to  stretch. 
They  shouldn't  have  to  be  told  really,  be- 
cause every  one  of  us  has  our  directions 
right  inside  of  us — born  there — just  as 
they  are  in  the  cat  and  the  tiger.  But  if 
you  seem  to  have  mislaid  your  directions, 
here  are  some  suggestions: 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  stretch. 
Stretch  in  every  direction.  Even  if  you're 
lazy,  you  won't  mind  this  kind  of  ex- 
ercise because  you  can  do  it  while  you 
are  still  in  bed.  Sit  up  and  stretch — 
legs,  ankles,  feet — with  your  arms  stretch- 
ing above  your  head.  Twist  your  body  in 
all  directions  and  stretch  with  all  your 
might.  After  this  you  won't  mind  get- 
ting up  because  you'll  feel  very  much 
alive  after  all  this  stretching.  But  keep 
on    stretching    even    after    you    are    up. 


OTAND  on  your  tip  toes 
and  stretch  to  the  ceiling — head  stretching 
up,  chin  held  straight,  with  your  neck 
stretching  up  as  if  it  were  climbing  right 
out  of  your  shoulders. 

If  you  do  this  properly  you'll  feel 
this  stretch  all  the  way  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  your  spine.  Keep  on  stretching, 
your  arms  up,  your  feet  apart,  and  point- 
ing straight  ahead.  Stretch  as  high  as 
you  can,  and  then  suddenly  drop  toward 
the  floor — your  head,  and  arms,  and  shoul- 
ders, and  body  limp  like  a  rag  doll.  Do 
this  last  stretch  several  times — stretch  and 
relax,  stretch  and  relax.  In  just  a  few 
minutes,  you'll  find  that  your  blood  is 
circulating  vigorously  and  you  will  feel 
all  limbered  up  and  ready  for  whatever 
the  day  has  in  store  for  you. 

If  you  have  a  hard  day  at  the  office,  or 
you're  worn  out  with  housework  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  try  these  stretching  ex- 
ercises and  watch  yourself  revive.     This 


particular  exercise  is  suggested  by  one  of 
our  four-footed  friends,  the  family  cat. 
Lie  flat  on  your  stomach.  Then  slowly 
raise  your  back,  supporting  yourself  on 
your  hands  and  stretch  your  back  higher 
and  higher  until  it  is  arched  like  an  angry 
cat's. 

Here's  another  stretch  that  is  wonder- 
ful for  relaxation.  Bend  your  knees  and 
get  down  on  the  floor  and  crawl.  Then 
from  the  crawl  stretch  your  right  arm  and 
your  left  leg  to  their  fullest  extent  along 
the  floor.  Keep  the  arm  ahead  of  the 
figure  and  the  leg  behind.  Now  draw  the 
left  knee  up  under  the  chest  and  extend 
the  left  arm  and  the  right  leg.  Do  this 
exercise  very  slowly  and  repeat  it  fifteen 
times.  It's  fun,  and  is  there  any  reason 
in  the  world  why  exercise  shouldn't  be 
fun? 


H, 


.AVE  you  ever  gone  to  bed 
with  your  mind  going  over  and  over 
events  of  the  day  or  things  you  have 
planned  for  the  next  day?  The  next  time 
this  happens  to  you,  try  stretching.  Strive 
to  let  go  in  mind  and  in  body.  Be  limp. 
Then  raise  each  arm  and  leg  separately 
and  allow  them  to  fall  as  if  they  were  dead 
weights.  Open  the  jaws  and  relax  the 
muscles   of  your   face   and   neck.      Now 


Baby  Brings  Home 
the  Bacon 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
grow  up?" 

She  looked  very  solemn  and  grown-up 
then: 

"Oh,  I  just  want  to  be  one  thing.  Just 
like  Miss  Tucker." 

The  Toomey's  are  a  modest,  unassum- 
ing and  untheatrical  family.  Winifred 
leaves  her  dramatics  at  the  studio  door — 
and  Mrs.  Toomey  is  another  mother  who 
does  not  permit  people  to  fuss  over  her 
child. 

As  far  as  we  know,  Winifred  is  the 
only  one  of  the  NBC  Radio  child  stars, 
beside  Jimmie  McCallion,  who  does  not 
come  from  a  foreign  family.  It  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  them  pulling  the  family 
up  by  the  boot  straps,  so  to  speak,  putting 
the  other  older  kiddies  through  school 
and  moving  the  folks  from  poverty  row 
to  luxury  and  Riverside  Drive. 

So  this  is  Radio! 


raise  your  head  and  then  drop  it  back 
limp  on  your  pillow.  Next  stretch  your 
legs,  through  the  heel  muscles  rather 
than  through  the  muscles  of  the  toes, 
and  again  relax.  Then  stretch  your 
arms  and  legs  together  and  feel  a  very 
distinct  pull  at  your  waistline.  You 
won't  have  to  repeat  these  exercises  very 
often.  You  won't  stay  awake  long 
enough ! 

Stretching  will  increase  your  chances  of 
staying  young  by  about  eighty  per  cent 
because  stretching  keeps  your  body  fit.  So 
stretch  for  youth  and  stretch  for  beauty. 
Stretch!  Stretch!  Stretch!  You  have 
no  idea  what  an  improvement  it  will  make 
in  the  appearance  of  your  skin  and  in  the 
general  aliveness  of  the  whole  of  you. 
Try  it.     Stretch,  and  stretch  again. 

Miss  Ingram  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  about  exercising  for  beauty 
if  you  will  write  her  in  care  of  Radio 
Digest,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.— Editor. 


Correction 

The  November  issue  stated  that  Frances 
Ingram  broadcasts  regularly  from  CBS. 
Miss  Ingram  gives  Radio  talks  over  a 
National  Broadcasting  network. 


Capture  of  Radio 
Rum  Ring 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

capture  was  the  Coney  Island  raid  on 
September  26th  which  I  have  described. 
But,  as  Mr.  Simmons  of  the  department 
of  justice  told  me,  Uncle  Sam's  agents 
are  on  the  watch  for  new  developments 
and  new  stations,  and  as  fast  as  they  are 
opened,  they  will  be  destroyed. 

Radio  listeners  should  remember,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  hard  job  for  a  small 
force  of  men  to  keep  track  of  100  il- 
legally operating  stations  over  an  area  of 
2,200  miles,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  If 
any  reader  of  this  article,  "DXer"  or 
amateur  short  wave  listener,  hears  any 
suspicious  call  letters  which  he  cannot 
locate  on  his  chart,  let  him  communicate 
immediately  with  the  department  of  jus- 
tice agents  in  his  district.  By  so  doing 
you  may  help  in  the  break-up  of  this 
enormous  rum  syndicate,  which  has  its 
tentacles  upon  the  very  life  of  the  na- 
tion and  endangers  all  peaceful  citizens. 
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Making  the  Most  of 
Matrimony 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


and  not  to  one's  mate.  Whenever  a 
husband  and  wife  are  rude  to  each  other, 
love  is  bound  to  fly  out  of  the  window.  A 
woman  should  never  permit  her  husband 
to  trample  on  her  self-respect.  She 
should  never  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  his  finest  love  and  his  highest 
regard. 

"She,  in  turn,  should  always  appear 
at  her  loveliest  for  him.  Carelessness  in 
personal  detail  will  weaken  her  husband's 
pride  in  her  and  may  result  in  the  loss 
of  his  devotion.  She  doesn't  need  to  be 
expensively  dressed.  But  her  clothes  can 
at  least  be  neat  and  dainty. 

"It  has  been  my  observation  that  many 
women  often  break  up  their  homes  be- 
cause they  display  such  faults  as  nagging, 
jealousy,  suspicion  and  whining,  or  they 
neglect  their  duties  as  housewives.  Or 
they  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  their 
husbands  intelligently.  A  man  will  come 
home  from  a  day's  work  all  tired  out 
and  she  will  immediately  greet  him  with 
a  recital  of  domestic  woes.  Or  she  will 
drag  him  out  to  dinner  or  a  party  when 
he  is  too  exhausted  to  move. 

"I  believe  that  a  woman  should  seek 
her  recreation  during  the  day  and  be 
willing  to  do  what  her  husband  wants 
when  he  comes  home  at  evening.  If  she 
likes  the  same  things  as  her  husband, 
her  task  will  be  simpler  and  they  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  their  leisure  together.  But 
she  should  have  other  interests  as  well 
so  that  she  will  always  be  a  stimulating 
companion  to  her  husband.  Boredom 
can  be  just  as  fatal  to  marriage  as  any 
of  the  deadly  sins. 


JTOR  that  reason  man 
and  wife  should  not  limit  each  other's 
freedom.  Each  should  be  able  to  have 
friends.  Anybody  with  any  kind  of  men- 
tality cannot  be  shut  off  from  contact 
with  other  minds.  Besides,"  she  laughed, 
"if  you  don't  give  a  man  enough  rope, 
he'll  take  it  anyway,  after  much  bickering 
and  quarreling.  You  simply  have  to  trust 
your  husband.  One  must  remember,  too, 
that  a  man  may  be  interested  in  other 
women  without  wanting  to  exchange  any 
one  of  them  for  his  own  wife,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  she  has  given  him  of  her 
best. 

"I  believe  that  if  a  man  has  the  free- 
dom to  meet  those  of  the  opposite  sex, 
you  take  the  spice  out  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  and  there  is  no  particular  desire  for 
wanting  it.  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
woman. 

"This  does  not  mean,  though,  that  there 
will  not  be  cause  for  jealousy.  Wherever 
there  is  love,  there  is  bound  to  be   Jeal- 


ousy. But  one  must  recognize  that  it 
really  is  a  childish  trait  which  can  create 
considerable  havoc  in  marriage,  unless  it 
is  severely  disciplined.  This  isn't  easy 
to  do,  but  it  can  be  done. 

"Certainly,"  twinkled  Mrs.  Ziegfeld, 
"no  woman  has  ever  had  more  cause  for 
jealousy  than  I.  Beautiful  women  are 
always  throwing  themselves  at  Mr.  Zieg- 
feld or  writing  him  love  notes.  He  is 
probably  subjected  to  more  temptation 
than  any  other  man.  But  I  had  seen  the 
misery  that  jealousy  had  caused  in  other 
homes,  and  I  determined,  in  the  early 
years  of  my  marriage,  that  that  green- 
eyed  ogre  was  not  going  to  disturb  our 
domestic  peace.  I  trained  myself  to  view 
the  situation  calmly  and  to  realize  that 
these  exuberant  young  women  are  merely 
trying  to  get  a  job.  There  was  no  reason 
for  me  to  become  excited  or  jealous. 


B, 


'UT  everybody  must  al- 
low for  frailties  of  human  nature.  There 
may  be  escapades  that  are  not  the  result 
of  a  misdirected  imagination.  However, 
if  a  woman  has  regarded  her  marriage  as 
a  challenge  to  the  utmost  skill  of  her 
mind,  she  need  hardly  fear  that  an  allur- 
ing outsider  will  invade  her  hearthplace. 
A  man  of  character  takes  pride  in  a  com- 
fortable, hospitable  home,  and  unless  the 
circumstances  are  unusual,  he  would  not 
think  of  breaking  it  up. 

"The  trouble  is,  though,  that  a  woman 
is  apt  to  take  a  man's  fidelity  and  respect 
for  granted.  With  the  ceremony  finished, 
she  thinks  she  can  relax  from  her  efforts 
to  do  anything  for  her  husband.  But 
marriage  is  a  job  at  which  she  must  work 
every  day.  She  must  know  that  there 
will  be  storms  to  face  and  trials  to  bear. 
Marriage  is  no  more  devoid  of  these  dif- 
ficulties than  life  itself  is.  That  is  why 
she  doesn't  gain  anything  when  she  runs 
away  from  them  by  seeking  a  divorce. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  makes  up 
her  mind  that  come  what  may,  she  will 
weather  the  storms,  and  willingly,  and 
even  eagerly,  put  into  marriage  every- 
thing she  can,  she  will  find  that  not  only 
will  she  hold  her  husband's  love,  but 
that  nothing  life  has  to  offer  can  bring 
such  great  joy  and  exquisite  happiness 
as  the  companionship  between  them." 

She  paused  to  look  into  the  garden 
where  Patricia  was  playing,  and  to  fondly 
wave  her  hand. 

"I  know,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  to  me, 
"that  none  of  the  triumphs  I  enjoyed  on 
the  stage,  nor  the  money  it  brought  me, 
has  given  me  such  happiness  as  being  a 
wife  and  mother.  That  is  the  greatest 
role  any  woman  can  play  in  life." 


Radiodyne  "Groun-tenna"  pull 

from  the  ground —  the  most  remarkable 

invention  sine  the  VZi  ij'irn  tuh'' 
nates  common  danger  of  outflidl 
corning  in  contact  with  electi 
lint-*;,   lightning   hazard,  or  dariuite   by 
sleet  and  storm.  Saves  its  cost  in 
year — can  be  moved  with  the  set  at  v. ill. 
Ideal    for  atiartinent"    to  avoid  outside 
aerial  congestion  and  interference. 
niSTANTF     Brin8s   in    long   distance  stations   with   sur|  r     ng 
L/lOlrtltV/Li     ease  and  unusual  clearness.    Can  be  used  with  any 
type  set — non-directionaL 

^PI  PTTTVITV     Reduces    interference   to  a  minimum  and  as- 
OCLCl  1H11I      j„,,,  u„Uo,m  reception  at  A  LL  points  ol  the  dial. 

a'   <  ■ 
PRICE 


Nothing  to  wear  out, 
burn  out  or  corrode. 
G  ua  ra  n  teed  eat  islactory 
results  under  normal 
conditions. 


EASILY  INSTALLED  J£5£S£?*' 


Merely  hock  up  wires  to  aerial  and  Kround  pont«  on 
eet.  and  attach  present  ground  wire  to  center  post  of 
"Groun-tenna."  If  your  radio  dealr-r  does  not  yet  have 
Radiodyne  "Groun-tenna",  we  will  supply  you  direct. 
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WESTERN  COIL  &  ELECTRICAL  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Racine,  Wis. 
Designers  and  Builders  ol  Radio  Equipment  Since  1915 


STATEMENT   OF  THE   OWNERSHIP,   MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 
of  RADIO  DIGEST,  published  monthly  at  333    ' 
Michigan     Avenue,     Chicago,     Illinois,    October,     1930. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Raymond  Bill, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  RADIO  DIGEST 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  arc: 
Publisher— RADIO  DIGEST  PUBLISHING  CORP.. 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Editor — Raymond 
Bill,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Managing 
Editor — Harold  P.  Brown,  420  Lexington  Avenue.  N<  w 
York;  Business  Manager — Lee  Robinson,  420  Lexington 
A\enue,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a 
firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,  must  be  given.)  Radio  Digest  Publishing  Corp., 
Edward  Lyman  Bill,  Inc.,  Raymond  Bill,  Edward  Lymr.n 
Bill,  C.  L.  Bill,  Randolph  Brown,  J.  B.  SpiUane,  B.  Tit- 
man,  and  Charles  R.  Tighe  all  of  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  mere  ■  f 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  sccuri"^- 

(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  .  ! 
tin  person  or  corporation  for  which  such  ;nis:<  i    • 

is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
ments    embracing    affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief 
as    to    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under 
stockholders    and    security    holders   who   do    not 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and   securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  if  a   bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
,mi\    *  thi      person,  association,  or  coiporation   i  .>>  any 
interesi  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  >:>.  *r 

other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That   the  average  number  of  copies  ol 

ol  tliis  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  tl  I 

or  otherwise,  co  paid  subscribers  during  the  sia  d 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  I  1 

information   is   required   from   daily   publican 
Raymond  Bill,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  mr   this  26th  day  •  f 
September   1930;  Harry  Hoag,  Notary   IV:        I 
Clerk's  Ni     245,  N.  Y.     Count)    Register*!   N      11177. 
M  irch  K),  1":>     iSral.l 
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The  Lewises  lived  in  Los  Angeles  and 
were  professional  musicians.  They  didn't 
want  their  daughter  to  enter  the  same 
field,  but  before  Welcome  was  six  years 
old  she  was  singing  about  the  house  in 
that  same  low-pitched  voice  that  has  since 
made  her  famous.  By  the  time  she  was 
twelve  she  was  singing  prologues  in  Sid 
Grauman's  motion  picture  houses,  billed 
as  the  "Girl  Phenomenon". 

Then,  as  they  say  in  the  movies,  came 
the  war.  Welcome  devoted  herself  to 
benefit  work,  singing  at  Red  Cross  con- 
certs and  training  camps  up  and  down 
the  coast.  After  the  war  she  went  home 
to  take  care  of  her  mother.  They  were 
devoted  to  each  other  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  mother's  life  she  remained 
at  home.  Then  she  went  into  vaudeville. 
She  had  had  little  voice  training,  for  a 
famous  teacher  once  told  her  that  hers 
was  a  voice  that  should  never  be  trained 
but  should  be  left  to  develop  naturally. 
There  are  few  voices  that  can  be  treated 
like  that,  but  apparently  the  teacher  was 
right,  for  she  immediately  became  suc- 
cessful in  vaudeville  and  was  soon  making 
phonograph  records. 

In  fact  it  was  a  phonograph  record  that 
was  responsible  for  her  introduction  to 
Radio,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
record  she  might  have  been  playing  the 
three-a-day  on  some  vaudeville  circuit 
now.  She  had  been  in  vaudeville  for  four 
years,  and  then  one  night  a  friend  of  hers 
gave  a  party.  Among  the  guests  was  a 
director  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  The  host  played  one  of  Miss 
Lewis'  records  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  guests. 

"There's  a  girl  who  would  make  a 
great  Radio  singer,"  declared  the  director. 


I 


T  HAPPENED  that  Miss  Lewis  was 
in  New  York  then.  The  host  promptly 
telephoned  her,  and  next  day  she  was 
given  an  audition.  A  contract  soon  fol- 
lowed. That  was  a  year  ago,  and  since 
then  Miss  Lewis  has  turned  down  several 
offers  to  appear  in  Broadway  musical 
shows.  She  has  not  given  up  the  stage 
for  good,  however.  Sometime,  when  the 
pressure  of  her  Radio  work  becomes  less, 
she  told  me,  she  hopes  to  play  in  at 
least  one  Broadway  show,  but  it's  im- 
possible to  say  when  that  will  be. 

She  used  to  live  in  New  York  City, 
but  she  recently  moved  to  Westchester 
so  her  favorite  pet,  a  wire-haired  terrier 
named  "Snip"  would  have  more  room  to 
play.  When  she  isn't  busy  at  the  studio 
she  makes  phonograph  records  for  Victor 
and  does  odd  jobs  around  her  place  in 
Westchester.  She  loves  mechanics  and 
spends  half  her  time  in  a  suit  of  overalls 
crawling  under  and  over  her  automobile. 
She   did  all   the   electrical   wiring  in  the 
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house  herself.  She  isn't  married  and  she 
spends  her  evenings  reading  fan  mail 
and   studying   French. 

Annette  Hanshaw 

TT^E'RE  walking  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
W  the  major  part  of  "we" — I  do 
sound  like  the  Lindberghs,  don't  I — being 
the  diminutive  Miss  Annette  Hanshaw. 
Little  Miss  Van  Heusen,  they  call  her 
sometimes,  for  it  is  on  that  program 
which  comes  to  you  every  Thursday  night 
over  WABC  and  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  that  the  tiny  "blues" 
singer  is  featured. 

She's  all  of  five  feet  tall.  All  of  ninety- 
five  pounds  heavy.  She  has  blond  curly 
hair,  a  skin  like  peaches  and  cream.  She 
wears  a  black  velvet  beret,  a  terribly 
smart  black  and  white  dress,  black  slip- 
pers with  saucy  bows. 

As  we  stroll  up  the  Avenue  we  peer 
into  shop  windows,  deciding  that  the  new 
fur  trimmings  are  adorable,  that  suede 
shoes  are  lovely,  but  very  impractical, 
that  the  most  ravishing  dress  we've  seen 
is  a  plain  black  one  with  just  three  white 
velvet  calla  lilies  as  a  corsage. 

We  lunch  at  one  of  those  places  where 
there  are  oriental  rugs  on  the  floor  and 
the  pats  of  butter  have  imperial  crests 
molded  on  them.  And  such  food!  That 
alligator  pear  salad!  That  dessert  with 
the  candied  chestnuts!  However  .  .  . 
this  isn't  a  fashion  talk  or  a  food  talk. 
This  is  an  interview. 

First,  the  skeleton  in  her  closet. 

Annette  Hanshaw  admits  she's  a  'fraid 
cat.  She's  afraid  of  bugs  and  rats  and 
thunder  storms,  and  most  of  all — of  the 
microphone.  Yes,  in  spite  of  years  of 
Radio  experience,  she  says  that  every 
time  she  broadcasts  she  is  so  upset  and 
nervous  she  wants  to  grab  her  hat  and  run. 

"But,  why?"  I  asked. 

"Because  I'm  so  afraid  I'll  fail,  not 
sing  my  best.  Suppose  I  should  have  to 
cough.  Suppose  I  didn't  get  just  the 
right  pitch.  And  all  those  people  listen- 
ing." 

"All  those  people  listening."  That  is 
the  secret  of  her  fear.  She  is  afraid  of 
disappointing  her  audience.  Yet  she  never 
has.  Always  her  voice  is  true  and  sweet, 
her  words  clear,  understandable,  and 
always  her  listener  is  conscious  of  a 
very  human,  "just  folks"  kind  of  per- 
sonality. 

Radio  isn't  her  only  iron  in  the  fire. 
Under  her  own  name  and  also  under  the 
names  of  Patsy  Young,  Gay  Ellis,  and 
Dot  Dare,  she  has  made  records  for  many 
phonograph  companies.  Over  a  million 
of  her  records  have  been  sold,  which, 
you  will  admit,  is  some  record!  She 
composes  music,  too.  Two  of  the  pop- 
ular hits  she  has  written  are  Sweet  One 


and  Till  Your  Happiness  Happens  Along. 

She's  been  humming  tunes  ever  since 
she  was  two  years  old  and  at  six,  with 
a  box  of  candy  as  a  reward,  climbed  upon 
a  chair  and  sang  a  solo.  "And,"  she  says, 
"I  still  like  candy.  It's  all  right  for  me 
to  eat  it.  But  I  shouldn't  drink  too 
much  coffee."  Whereupon  she  asked  the 
waiter  for  another  cup. 

Once  Miss  Hanshaw  thought  she  would 
be  an  artist,  and  entered  the  National 
School  of  Design.  She  even  got  so  far  as 
designing  an  advertisement  for  a  lipstick 
company.  But  four  years  ago,  while 
spending  a  winter  in  Florida,  she  was 
asked  to  sing  over  the  local  station,  and 
that  was  that.  Radio  has  claimed  her 
ever  since. 

She  says  her  most  important  hobby  is 
her  fifteen-year-old  brother.  This  young 
brother  wants  to  be  a  doctor.  "I  know," 
says  Annette  Hanshaw,  "it's  a  career  that 
takes  years  and  years,  but  that's  what 
he's  wanted  to  do  from  childhood,  and 
I'm  going  to  help  him  to  do  it.  For 
there's  no  greater  happiness  than  knowing 
what  you  want  to  do  and  being  able  to 
do  it." 

"Yes,"  she  added,  "I'm  one  of  the  lucky 
ones.  I  want  to  sing  over  the  Radio  and 
I  want  to  make  phonograph  records,  and 
that's  just  what  I'm  doing." 


Marcella 
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borough  which  is  the  target  for  every 
joke  about  babies,  museums  and  grave- 
yards. His  first  business  background  was 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Now  and  then  he  would  study  singing  as 
a  hobby.  And  he  spent  one  week  in  the 
Scranton  coal  mines — but  he  did  not  like 
the  taste  of  coal  dust  sandwiches.  He 
was  on  the  original  cast  of  the  Jeddo 
Highlanders  and  the  Seiberling  Singers. 
We'll  get  at  the  "Q"  yet  if  it  takes  all  of 
Scotland  Yard's  detectives. 


OORRY,  Ruth,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  where  Bill  Jonason  disappeared. 
KGBZ  says  he  hasn't  been  on  their  sta- 
tion for  some  time,  but  maybe  someone 
scanning  these  columns  has  heard  him 
recently  and  will  send  the  news  to  me. 


M, 


.ARCELLA  hears  all,  tells  all.  Write 
her  a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind. 
Information  is  her  middle  name. 


John  Garland 
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{Continued 
"Confound  you !  I'll  make  you  pay  for 
your  interference!" 

No  one  else  thought  of  bidding.  With- 
out turning  a  hair  John  Garland  paid 
twenty  pounds  for  a  tea-pot  and  seven- 
teen for  a  china  ornament.  Then  came 
the  piano.     Sewell  started  it. 

"Ten  pounds!"  he  said. 

"Absurd!"  Garland  murmured.  "Twen- 
ty!" 

"Thirty!"   Sewell   replied. 

"Fifty!"  Garland  bid. 

The  room  became  breathlessly  still. 
These  were  sums  which  belonged  to  fairy- 
land. The  last  bid  was  Sewell's — one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  Garland 
paused  for  a  moment. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Sewell's  bid?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  auctioneer  answered, 
waiting. 

Garland  leaned  over  and  struck  a  few 
notes  upon  the  piano — a  miserable,  worn- 
out  affair,  barely  worth  the  amount  of 
the  first  bid.     He  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  believe  Miss  Cressley  cares 
about  this  piano  much,"  he  said.  "Half 
the  notes  seem  to  be  gone,  too.  I  think 
I'll  let  Mr.  Sewell  have  it." 

"It's  a  rascally  swindle!"  Sewell  roared. 
"I  shan't  pay  for  it.     Put  it  up  again." 

John  Garland  smiled. 

"I  certainly  didn't  pledge  my  word  to 
buy  everything,"  he  said.  "I  dare  say 
there'll  be  pickings  for  you,  Mr.  Sewell." 

Sewell  flung  himself  out  of  the  room, 
and  the  sale  was  over  in  half  an  hour. 
The   vicar   wrung   John   Garland's   hand. 

"God  bless  you,  sir!"  he  said.  "You 
couldn't  find  a  better  use  for  your  money 
than  this,  I  promise  you.  She's  the 
sweetest,  most  unselfish  little  lady  that 
ever  breathed." 

"Glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir,"  Garland 
answered.  "I'm  going  to  marry  her  to- 
morrow." 

The  vicar  looked  amazed.  "Is  it  a 
secret?" 

"You  can  tell  anyone  you  like,"  John 
Garland  answered,  "except  Miss  Cress- 
ley,  in  case  you  should  see  her  first." 

"Doesn't  she  know?"  the  vicar  gasped. 

"Not    yet!"    John    Garland    answered. 

Late  in  the  evening  Mary  Cressley 
came  stealing  back  from  the  farm  on  the 
moors  where  she  had  spent  most  of  the 
day.  A  fine  snow  was  falling,  and  a  cold 
wind  blew  through  her  thin  clothes.  She 
remembered  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
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niture  nor  any  fire  in  her  stripped  home, 
and  a  sob  came  into  her  throat.  Per- 
haps they  would  have  left  a  rug  or  some- 
thing— her  clothes  she  was  not  sure 
about.  Tears  dimmed  her  eyes  as  she 
made  her  way  down  the  little  lane.  It 
was  her  last  home-coming.  When  she 
reached  the  gate  she  peered  in,  and  her 
heart  almost  stopped  beating.  The  fur- 
niture was  all  there!  Nothing  had  been 
taken  away! 

She  began  to  tremble.  She  scarcely 
knew  how  she  pushed  open  the  door. 
From  the  kitchen  came  a  pleasant  smell 
of  cooking — the  parlour  door  was  open. 
She  peered  in.  A  great  figure  rose  from 
his  knees. 

"Mr.  Garland!"  she  exclaimed. 

"May  as  well  call  me  John,"  he  an- 
swered, "as  we're  going  to  be  married  to- 
morrow." 

She  fell  into  his  arms.  Her  hat  was 
crushed,  and  the  little  fair  curls  came 
tumbling  over  her  ears.  He  took  the 
pale  face  in  his  strong  hands,  and  kissed 
her  upon  the  lips. 

"Mary,  you  little  fool,"  he  said,  "why 
didn't  you  send  for  me?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  murmured,  weakly. 
"I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"So  I  am,  to  you,  to-morrow,"  he  an- 
swered. "I've  fixed  it  up  with  the  vicar. 
Come  in  to  supper  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

He  led  her  out  of  the  room,  his  arm 
around  her  waist.  She  forgot  that  she 
had  ever  been  wet  and  cold  and  lonely. 
For  a  moment  she  believed  that  she  had 
died  upon  the  moor  and  been  taken  up 
into  heaven.  And  then  he  kissed  her 
once  more  upon  the  lips,  and  she  knew 
that  she  was  on  earth! 


cen  on  a 

Vacation 
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"No,  Jim— I've 
stopped  smoking. 

Gained  six  pounds  in 
a  week.  You  know  how 
I  used  to  smoke  —  a 
package  of  cigarettes 
and  a  cigar  or  two  a 
day — it  sure  had  some 
hold  on  me.  I  tried  to  stop  many  times  but  could 
Only  quit  for  a  few  days.  But  I'm  through  forever 
now — took  a  scientific  home  tobacco  treatment — 
fixed  me  up  in  two  weeks. 

"Wasn't  hard  on  me  at  all — noticed  improvement 
the  first  day — I  feel  like  a  new  man.  It  didn  t  interfere 
with  my  work — didn't  leave  any  druggish  after- 
effects— the  money  I  saved  in  the  last  two  weeks  has 
paid  for  the  treatment  alone. 

"Why  don't  you  take  it?  It  has  entirely  banished 
the  tobacco  habit  for  many  thousands  of  mm  like 
you  and  me.  It  has  been  successfully  used  for  over 
fifty  years  and  comes  to  you  with  a  money-back 
guarantee — it  is  a  doctor's  individual  prescription 
that  sure  fixes  you  up.  Write  for  full  information 
NOV/.  No  obligation.  All  correspondence  is  strictly 
confidential." 

The  Keeley  Institute,  Dept.  B-417  Dwight,  III. 

Home  of  the  famous  "Kcclcy  Treatment  for 

Liquor  and  Drugs."  Booklet  sent  on  request. 

Correspondence  Strictly  Confidential. 
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The  F  &  H  Tone  Control  and  Noise  Eliminator 
will  vary  the  tone  so  as  to  conform  with  the  per- 
sonal musical  tone  taste  of  any  individual,  bril- 
liant, treble,  or  that  deep  mellow  bass  found  only 
in  the  high  priced  modern  tone  controlled  sets. 
AS  A  NOISE  ELIMINATOR  50%  to  95%  of  the 
high  pitched  static  and  line  noises  can  be  elimi- 
nated. Finished  in  beautiful  crystallized  finish 
and  comes  complete  with  adapters  and  twelve 
foot  silk  cord  for  convenient  remote  control. 
Connected  by  anyone  in  a  minute's  time.  Return 
in  three  days  for  refund  if  not  satisfied. 

REESONATOR 


For  distance  and  sharp  tun- 
ing. Over  40,000  satisfied  cus- 
tomers.    Now  only  $3.95. 

The  Reesonator  will  increase  the  volume,  dis- 
tance, power  and  selectivity  of  your  radio  set  to 
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It  will  enable  you  to  play  with  dance  volume 
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Attaches  across  aerial  and  ground  leads  without 
tools  by  anyone  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  is 
especially  recommended  for  all  sets  having  an 
untuned  antenna  or  floating  tube  such  as:  Radiola 
16,  17,  18,  33,  and  333;  Atwater  Kent  models  30, 
32,  35,  37,  38,  48  and  49.  Certain  models  of 
Victor,  Temple,  Silver-Marshall,  Knight,  Apex, 
Dayfan,  Crosley  Bandbox  and  Jewelbox.  Saves 
25%  on  A  and  B  batteries  on  battery  sets. 
Return  in  three  days   for   refund  if  not   satisfied. 
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wires,  mutilation  of  woodwork,  etc.  It  does  not 
connect  to  the  light  socket  and  requires  no  cur- 
rent for  operation.  Enables  set  to  be  moved  into 
different  rooms  with  practically  no  inconvenience. 
We  predict  this  type  of  aerial  will  be  used  prac- 
tically entirely  in  the  future.  Installed  in  a  min- 
ute's time  by  anyone.  Return  in  three  days  if 
not  satisfied. 
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Floyd  Gibbons's  Big  Thrill 


( Continued 

ness  to  the  great  putch — putch,  you  know, 
is  German  for  revolution.  Well,  sir, 
Larry   went   to   Munich " 

Mac  is  tapping  him  on  the  arm.  Gib- 
bons goes  on  reading.  He  goes  a  little 
faster.  Mac  continues  tapping.  Floyd 
goes  faster. 

These  taps  are  unknown  to  the  public. 
But  they  are  a  most  important  part  of 
an  extensive  signal  system  vital  to  Radio 
newspaper  editing.  Tapping  means  faster. 
Stroking  the  arm  means  slower.  Mac's 
every  move,  every  nod,  every  wave  of  the 
fingers,  means  something  in  this  signal 
system. 

Floyd  is  into  the  plane  crash  story. 

" — left  on  a  flight  across  the " 

It  is  dramatic — tense.  Passengers  in 
danger,  he  reads  on. 

" — was  equipped  with  a  four  hundred 

and   twenty-five   horsepower   motor " 

Mac  finds  that  another  page  is  missing. 
A  brief,  frantic  hunt  for  the  missing  page 
with  more  of  the  details  of  the  plane 
crash.  It  is  gone.  Floyd  is  nearing  the 
point  where  he  must  turn  to  the  missing 
page.    Mac  signals  that  it  is  gone. 

" — And  then,  ....  and  then — the  plane 
was  completely  demolished." 

On  into  the  story  of  the  death  of  Karl 
Boy-ed.  The  seconds  tick  into  minutes 
and  Mac's  tapping  becomes  frantic. 

"The  United  Press  shoots  a  story  from 
Washington — Bobby  Dunn  and  I  were 
down  in  Mexico  with  Pancho  Villa." 


from  page  32) 

" — and  until  tomorrow  night,  at  this 
hour,  good  night.  This  is  Edward  Thor- 
gesen  announcing." 

Twelve  o'clock  on  the  second.  On  the 
button,  according  to  the  studio  parlance. 

The  paper  has  gone  to  bed.  It  has  gone 
to  bed  on  time.  That  is  the  thing  that 
counts.  The  incident  of  the  missing  front 
page  is  forgotten.  The  fact  that  the  miss- 
ing manuscript  on  the  plane  crash  has  been 
lying  on  a  piano  in  the  rear  of  the  studio 
is  forgotten.  No  one  cares  how  it  got 
there.  The  tenseness  has  left  Floyd  Gib- 
bons. He  once  more  becomes  the  affable, 
pleasure-loving,  spontaneous  eternal  youth, 
his  friends  know  him  to  be. 


L 


LN  ALL,  forty  seconds  have 
been  wasted  in  mishaps.  Forty  precious 
seconds.  More  than  110  words  wasted. 
They  must  be  deleted.  Mac  works  fran- 
tically with  the  blue  pencil.  Gibbons 
rushes  along.  An  item  is  deleted.  Mac's 
tapping  changes  to  stroking,  the  last  min- 
ute is  reached.  The  broadcast  must  be 
finished  exactly  on  time,  not  earlier,  not 
later.  The  seconds  tick  off.  The  newest 
member  of  the  wind-up  club  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

"E.  Ray  Webster,  a  shoe  salesman.  I 
guess  a  shoe  salesman  should  get  some- 
thing to  boot,  so,  in  addition  to  his  mem- 
bership in  the  wind-up  club,  he  wins  the 
sandpaper  socks  for  footing  this  column 
with  the  following": 

Floyd  Gibbons  is  saying  good  night  just 
as  the  second  hand  of  the  studio  clock 
reaches  one  minute  to  twelve. 


H. 


-E  WILL  be  paid  approx- 
imately $300.00  for  his  broadcast.  His 
work  is  over  for  the  day.  And  until  to- 
morrow night  at  this  hour,  Floyd  Gibbons 
relaxes. 

We  repair  to  a  restaurant  for  a  bite  of 
supper. 

"And  is  that,"  I  asked,  "a  fair  sample 
of  what  you  go  through  twice  daily?" 

"Everything  went  unusually  smoothly 
tonight,"  he  replied.  "You'll  have  to  watch 
another  session  to  get  the  real  thrill  of 
this  thing.  For  instance,  one  night  the 
studio  clock  stopped  and  we  didn't  know 
how  much  time  was  left.  And  one  night 
when  Mac  was  sick  and  the  substitute 
tapped  my  arm  when  he  should  have 
stroked  and  I  had  to  ad-lib  for  two  full 
minutes,  and  again.  .  .  ."  On  and  on, 
mishap  after  mishap,  thrill  after  thrill. 
In  his  year  of  fighting  against  unstretch- 
able  seconds,  Floyd  Gibbons  has  been  on 
time  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  time. 
You  could  count  on  your  fingers  and  toes 
the  number  of  times  he  has  failed  to 
finish  "on  the  button". 

Only  a  man  of  Floyd  Gibbons'  vitality 
and  nervous  energy,  could  carry  on  the 
way  he  is  forced  to.  I  was  willing  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  spoofing  when  he 
told  me  that  editing  his  Radio  newspaper 
was  the  greatest  thrill  in  his  life. 
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Don  Carney 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

landed  in  the  world's  greatest  city  with 
an  old  suit-case  which  sheltered  nothing 
more  valuable  than  a  well-worn  tuxedo. 
In  cash  he  carried  a  total  of  15  cents.  It 
was  a  tough  winter  for  Don  Carney. 


OO  WERE  the  next  few 
years,  spent  as  a  lifeguard  at  Avalon, 
N.  J.,  and  playing  small  movie  parts. 

After  the  movies,  Carney  cycled  back 
to  vaudeville.  It  was  the  same  old  grind 
— .;oing  around  to  dinky  booking  offices, 
finding  bookings  occasionally,  fame  never. 
Finally  in  May,  1928,  Jules  von  Tilzer, 
one  of  the  brothers  of  famous  Harry, 
said  to  Don: 

"Why  don't  you  try  Radio?" 

"I  don't  know — I  never  thought  of 
that." 

"Say,  you  go  down  to  the  McAlpin, 
down  to  station  WMCA.  and  ask  for 
Norrins.     Tell  him  I  sent  you." 

Patient  Don  Carney  went  to  WMCA, 
arrived  at  a  moment  in  the  afternoon 
when  an  immediate  audition  was  possible. 
He  sat  down  at  the  piano,  played  and 
sang  into  the  microphone.  Norrins,  sit- 
ting in  his  office,  listened  to  the  resonant 
voice  coming  out  of  the  loud-speaker, 
called  Carney  in,  and  said: 

"Well,  you're  good.  But  I  haven't  any 
spot  for  you  right  now." 

"Then   there's   nothing   doing?" 

"I'm  sorry.  Leave  me  your  address, 
and  when  I  want  something  of  your  type, 
I'll  let  you  know." 

Carney  was  writing  his  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  had 
picked  up  from  Norrins'  desk  when  Walter 
Neff,  WMCA  announcer  came  in  and  an- 
nounced plaintively: 

"What  in  the  dickens  are  we  going  to 
do  tonight?" 

Norrins:  "I  don't  know.  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Well,  I've  got  to  go  out  on  a  remote 
control  job,  and  there'll  be  nobody  here 
to  announce  that  bunch  from  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

"You  mean  there  won't  be  anybody 
here  to  announce  the  program  in  the 
studio?" 

"That's  what  I've  been  trying  to  say." 

Daring  Don   lifted  his  head. 

"Why  not  let  me  do  it?"  he  asked. 

"Your  voice  sounds  O.K.  to  me,"  said 
Neff. 

"His  voice  is  all  right,"  declared  Nor- 
rins. 

"Then  why  don't  we  let  him  try  it?" 

"Why  don't  we?" 

"And  furthermore,  if  he  makes  good 
tonight,  why  don't  we  give  him  a  job?" 

"Why  don't  we?" 

Thereupon  Neff  led  the  future  famous 
Uncle  Don  into  the  studio,  showed  him 
how  to  switch  from  one  microphone  to 
another,  parted  from  him  with  a  prayer 
for  the  amateur's  success. 


To  those  who  think 

Learning  Music  is  hard- 


PERHAPS  you  think  that  talcing 
music  lessons  is  like  taking  a 
dose  of  medicine.  It  isn't  any 
longer! 

As  far  as  you're  concerned,  the 
old  days  of  long  practice  hours 
with  their  hard-work  exercises, 
and  expensive  personal  teacher 
fees  are  over  with. 

You  have  no  alibis  whatsoever 
for  not  making  your  start  toward 
musical  good  times  now! 

For,  through  a  method  that  removes  the 
boredom  and  extravagance  from  music  lessons, 
you  can  now  learn  to  play  your  favorite  in- 
strument entirely  at  home — without  a  private 
teacher — in  half  the  usual  time — at  a  fraction 
of  the  usual  cost. 

Easy  As  Can  Be 


The  lessons  come  to  you 
U.   S.   School  of   Music. 


Pick  Your  Instrument 

Piano  Violin 

Organ  Clarinet 

Ukulele       Flute 
Cornet        Saxophone 
Trombone  Harp 
Piccolo        Mandolin 
Guitar         'Cello 
Hawaiian  Steel 

Guitar 
Sight  Singing 
Piano  Accordion 
Italian  and  German 
Accordion 
Voice  and  Speech 
Culture 
Harmony    and    Com- 
position 
Drums  and   Traps 
Automatic  Finger 
Control 
Banjo    (Plectrum,     5- 

String  or  Tenor) 
Juniors'  Piano   Course 


by  mail  from  the  famous 
They  consist  of  complete 
printed  instructions, 
diagrams,  and  all  the 
music  you  need.  You're 
never  in  hot  water. 
First  you  are  told  how 
a  thing  is  done.  Then 
a  picture  skaws  you 
how,  then  you  do  it 
yourself  and  hear  it.  No 
private  teacher  could 
make  it  clearer  or 
easier. 

Over  oOO.OOO  people 
learned  to  play  this 
modern  way  —  and 
found  it  easy  as  A-B-C 
Forget  that  old-fash- 
ioned idea  that  you 
need  special  "talent." 
Just  read  the  list  of  in- 
struments in  the  panel, 
decide  which  one  you 
want   to  play,   and   the 


U.  S.  School 
will  do  the 
rest.  No  mat- 
ter which  in- 
strument you 
choose,  the  cost 
in  each  case 
will  average  the 
same  —  just  a 
few  cents  a  day. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and 
Demonstration  Lesson 

If  you  really  rtn  want  to  play  your  favorite  instrument, 
till  out  and  mail  the  coupon  asking  for  our  1-Tee  Booklet 
and  Free  Demonstration  Lesson.  These  explain  our  won- 
derful method  fully  and  show  you  how  easily  and  quicklv 
you  can  learn  to  play  at  little  ex  pease.  Instruments  ;ir« 
supplied  when  needed — cash  or  credit.  V.  S.  School  of 
Music.  1  S."i  1 2  Brunswick  Iilelg.,  Xew  York  City. 


U.  S.  Scho 
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F  Music, 

ck  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
T'lease  send  me  your  free  book.  "Music  lessons  in 
Your  Own  home,"  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Frank 
Crane,  Free  Demonstration  Lesson  and  particulars  of 
your  easy  payment  plan  I  am  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing course: 

Have  You 
Instrument? 


Name.  . 
Address 
City   . 


No  sooner  had  Don  Carney  become  an 
announcer  and  all-around  fill-in  enter- 
tainer than  he  saw  the  possibilities  of 
broadcasting,  concentrated  upon  micro- 
phone technic,  sound  effects,  and  all 
things  requisite  in  the  broadcasting  of 
multitudinous  roles  and  character  parts. 
Ambitious,  he  worked  hard  at  WMCA, 
made  contacts  with  larger  stations,  landed 
a  job  at  VVOR. 

One  afternoon  at  the  studios  Al  Cor- 
mier, .WOR  commercial  manager,  came 
to  him  hurriedly  and  said: 

"Don,  I've  got  a  prospective  client 
coming  up  to  the  studios — he'll  be  here 
in  thirty  minutes.  Have  you  got  any- 
thing that  would  do  for  a  half-hour  kids' 
entertainment?" 

"Why — not  up  to  this  moment,  but — 
say,  sure  I've  got  something.  I'll  have 
it  ready  for  you  in  half  an  hour!" 

Trusting  AI  said  O.K.,  brought  his 
client  to  the  listening  post  and  sold  the 
account.  In  that  brief  half  hour  Carney 
had  worked  out  the  idea  of  "Uncle  Don." 
had  rung  in  the  airplane,  harmonica  and 
Simple  Simon,  had  written  a  little  song, 
and  had  created  a  line  of  chatter,  a  thread 
of  helpful  philosophy  which  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  client  at  the  moment  and 
amassed  a  following  of  half  a  million 
signed  members  within  a  year. 

But  the  half  million  Uncle  Donites.  and 
the    other    hundreds    of    thousands    who 


listen  but  do  not  write  are  only  a  part 
of  the  great  audience  that  follows  the 
multiplied  activities  of  Carney  the  Ver- 
satile. Other  thousands  smile  thrice 
weekly  with  his  Book  House  Story  Man. 
and  millions  set  their  dials  once  a  week 
to  follow  the  hamlet  happenings  of  Luke 
Higgins  in  "Main  Street  Sketches."  Not 
only  does  Carney  play  Uncle  Don.  Simple 
Simon,  Uncle  Otto,  Book  House  Story- 
Man,  Luke  Higgins — he  himself  writes 
nearly  all  of  the  material  for  these  char- 
acters, including  the  enormous  task  of 
preparing  the  weekly  script  for  Main 
Street. 


A, 


.WAY  from  the  micro- 
phone he  is  the  happy  husband  of  the 
beautiful  girl  he  married  last  summer. 

Earnest,  eager,  sympathetic,  yet  am- 
bitious withal,  this  genial  rover  epito- 
mizes his  concept  of  life  quaintly  and 
beats  about  on  bushes  to  come  to  his 
point  : 

"I'd  like  to  live  in  a  thatched  hut  on 
a  palm  beach  somewhere  in  Florida  or 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Meanwhile  I 
bring  as  much  of  nature  as  1  cm  into 
our  apartment — many  kinds  oi  plants,  an 
aquarium.  The  Central  Park  Reservoir 
is  nearby.  I  take  Long  walks  in  the  park. 
I  guess  that's  the  best  any  o\  us  cliff 
dwellers  can  do. 
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A   Radio   Column — By  Heywood   Broun 


out  what  it  was  they  wanted.  All  the 
newspaper  men  used  to  listen  attentively 
and  at  the  end  of  every  speech  somebody 
would  shout,  "What's  the  matter  with 
Hugo  Slavia."  And  then  we  would  all 
shout  "It's  all  right."  And  then  we  would 
sing  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  go  home. 


OO  LONG  as  this  is  rem- 
iniscence night  I  might  say  a  little  about 
a  forgotten  figure  whose  name  has  just 
come  up  once  more  in  the  newspapers. 
I  found  this  name  on  page  twenty-six. 
It  used  to  be  page  one.  Gertrude  Ederle 
is  a  swimming  instructor  in  an  obscure 
swimming  pool  at  Rye,  New  York.  She 
is  almost  deaf  and  she  says  that  the 
money  she  earned  in  vaudeville  is  prac- 
tically gone.  She  told  the  reporters  "If 
I  had  known  how  it  was  going  to  be — 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  done  it.  It 
wasn't  worth  it." 

You  remember  what  IT  was.  Four 
years  ago — come  August — Gertrude  Ed- 
erle swam  the  English  Channel.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  swim  the  Channel  and 
she  did  it  in  faster  time  than  anyone  had 
ever  accomplished  it — girl,  boy  or  man. 
Her  record  did  get  beaten  later  on  by 
several  men.  But  after  all  she  had  soft- 
ened up  the  Channel  for  them. 

If  Miss  Ederle's  hearing  was  definitely 
impaired  by  the  Channel  swim  that  is  a 
big  price  to  pay.  Maybe  the  feat  brought 
her  less  in  fame  and  fortune  than  she  had 
hoped.  Nobody  except  Lindbergh  ever 
got  a  more  glorious  welcome  home.  I 
don't  even  think  the  Colonel  himself  beat 
Trudy  by  more  than  half  a  ton  of  ticker 
tape.  People  always  stop  cheering  after 
a  while.  You  have  got  to  expect  that. 
But  I  am  thinking  of  something— of 
something  more  lasting  and  deeper  than 
the  keys  of  the  city  and  a  speech  by  the 
Mayor.  Gertrude  Ederle  may  not  realize, 
now,  and  perhaps  she  never  knew  that — 
she  was  a  symbol.  When  she  reached 
the  far  side  of  the  channel  and  dug  her 
toes  into  sand  and  gravel  she  gave  every 
woman  in  the  world  a  chance  to  stand  a 
little  straighter  and  a  little  more  securely. 
Over  a  course  which  had  been  tried  again 
and  again  she  had  done  better  than  the 
best  man.  Perhaps  it  isn't  logical  to  say 
what  one  woman  has  done — women  can 
do.  But  that  is  the  line  that  thinking 
follows.  The  world  could  never  be  quite 
the  same  again.  You  couldn't  go  on  di- 
viding humankind  up  into  sturdy  oaks 
and  clinging  vines.  I'm  a  clinging  oak  my- 
self. A  vine  that  could  swim  the  English 
Channel  wasn't  exactly  what  you  might 
call  clinging.  And  I  think  that  even  to- 
day the  effect  hasn't  been  entirely  lost. 
Four  years  ago  we  heard  more  about 
woman's  sphere  and,  "Of  course  this  is 
a  man's  job."     And  all  that.     Every  time 


(Continued  from  page  51) 

Trudy  splashed  her  way  through  a  big 
wave  she  kicked  a  tradition  in  the  face. 
The  Channel  might  have  been  some  old 
gentleman  saying,  "No,  no — not  for  little 
girls".  And  she  showed  him  and  all  other 
old  gentlemen  in  the  world — old  gentle- 
men of  nineteen  or  ninety — that  woman 
was  not  inevitably  the  weaker  vessel.  Not 
when  it  came  to  crossing  a  Channel. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  women  should 
invade  every  field  now  occupied  by  men. 
I  don't  know  that  the  home  or  the  uni- 
verse would  be  better  off  if  we  had 
women  piano  movers  or  if  Vassar  went 
in  for  intercollegiate  football.  It  isn't 
necessary  that  some  forthright  and  strong- 


FANNIE      HURST 
ANSWERS      IT! 

Is  it  true  that  romance  went  out 
with  the  crinoline  skirts  and  the  cling- 
ing vine? 

That  love  no  longer  means  all  to 
woman  and  that  she  would  not  make 
sacrifices  for  it? 

That  there  is  no  romance  in  modern 
marriage? 

America's  most  brilliant  woman  nov- 
elist answers  these  questions  in  an 
interesting  interview  on 

IS  ROMANCE  DEAD? 

Scheduled  for  January  Radio  Digest 


minded  female  should  hit  Max  Schmeling 
in  the  jaw  and  knock  him  out — but  I 
don't  think  that  is  altogether  impossible 
— I  know  that  life  today  isn't  run  to  any 
great  extent  by  weight  lifters — and  yet 
I  suppose  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  have  been  denied  all 
kinds  of  jobs  for  which  they  were  superb- 
ly fitted  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  were  women.  The  very  word  fem- 
inine is  used  to  denote  weakness  and  pas- 
sivity. We  even  have  feminine  endings 
in  metrical  schemes.  If  a  man  named 
Gilbert  had  a  job  and  made  a  mess  of  it 
we  would  say,  "Gilbert  wasn't  much 
good."  But  if  a  girl  called  Sally  scored  a 
failure  at  some  piece  of  work  a  great 
number  of  people  in  the  community  would 
not  be  content  in  blaming  the  failure  on 
Sally's  individual  shortcomings.  They 
would  probably  say,  "How  like  a  woman." 
The  whole  theory  of  the  masterful  man 


rests  upon  the  naive  belief  that  any  man 
can  look  a  woman  in  the  eye,  grab  her 
by  the  wrist  and  say  "Come  here."  And 
that  if  he  does  she  will  not  only  advance 
meekly  in  his  direction  but  love  him. 

But  if  the  system  amounts  to  anything 
it  has  to  be  universal.  One  channel  sw'm- 
mer  is  enough  to  break  the  whole  chain. 
Imagine  some  man  trying  to  chuck  Ger- 
trude Ederle  under  the  chin.  I  don't 
mean,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  Trudy 
swam  the  Channel  every  discrimination 
against  womankind  ceased  upon  the  in- 
stant. But  it  was  one  of  the  things  which 
helped.  And  it  is  still  helping.  It  was 
worth  it.  I  don't  care  whether  there  is 
logic  in  that  fact  or  not.  Whoever  said 
this  world  was  run  on  logical  lines?  And 
if  you  think  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  women  look  at  the  laws  of  your 
own  state  and  see  what  a  husband  can  do 
with  a  wife's  earnings  in  scores  and 
scores  of  communities.  And  if  you  don't 
want  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the 
law  books  just  take  a  glance  around  the 
office  where  you  work.  In  hundreds  of 
occupations  women  get  less  pay  for  do- 
ing precisely  the  same  work  as  a  man. 
And  when  it  comes  to  picking  executives 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  a  far  more 
capable  woman  will  be  passed  up  in  fa- 
vor of  a  man.  Of  course  lots  of  busi- 
nesses are  being  run  by  women  today. 
Some  woman  acts  as  boss  in  plenty  of 
establishments.  But  the  salary  goes  to 
somebody  else.  She  is  the  private  secre- 
tary or  the  assistant  to  the  president  or 
something  like  that.  How  do  you  sup- 
pose business  men  get  so  much  time  to 
play  golf — because  each  one  of  them  has 
some  woman  in  the  office  who  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  concern  and 
its  affairs  than  he  does. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  seditious  to  my 
sex.  Complete  equality  has  its  advan- 
tages. I  stopped  giving  up  my  seat  in  the 
subway  as  soon  as  a  woman  swam  the 
channel.  There  was  no  longer  any  point 
in  my  pretending  that  I  could  withstand 
the  buffets  of  the  crowd  just  because  I 
was  a  man.  Swimming  the  channel  is 
just  as  hard  as  getting  out  of  a  Bronx 
express  in  the  rush  hour. 


G 


i  HIVALRY  is  just  another 
way  of  saying,  "There!  There!  little  girl! 
Don't  bother  your  pretty  little  head  about 
such  things." 

And  maybe  she  wants  to  bother  her 
head.  And  tackle  the  problem  for  her- 
self. It  doesn't  have  to  be  the  English 
Channel.  But  that  is  a  good  way  to 
start.  Please  take  it  back  Trudy.  Don't 
say  it  wasn't  worth  it.  Oh  yes  it  was. 
Listen  a  little  closer.  Can't  you  still 
hear  it — yes,  you  can, — that's  it — ringing 
down  four  years  and  further — "Atta  girl." 
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ake  Your  Pick  of  These 

Big  Pav 
Radio  Jobs 


YOU 

MUST  HAVE 

N-R-l- 

TRAINING 

to  be  a 

CERTIFIED 

RADIO-TRICIAN 


WHAT    MY 
MEN  EARN 


$100  a  Week 

"My  earnings  in  Ra- 
dio are  many  times 
greater  than  I  ever 
expected  they  would 
be  when  I  enrolled. 
They  seldom  fall  un- 
der $100  a  week." 
E.  E.  WINBORNE, 
1+14  W.  48th  St., 
Norfolk,  Va. 


|PF :  4 


Jumped     from 

$35  to  $100 

a  Week 

"Before  I  entered  Ra- 
dio, I  was  making 
$35  a  week.  Last  week 
I  earned  $110  servic- 
ing and  selling  Ra- 
dios. I  owe  my  suc- 
cess to  N.  R.  I." 

J.  A.  VAUGHN, 

3715  S.Kingshighway 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Many  of  my  men  earn  up 

to  $100  a  week  selling  and 

servicing   Radio   sets. 


I  Will 

Train  \bu 

At  Home 

to  Earn  Big  Money  in  Radio. 

Many  of  My  Men  Make  from  *50  to  *100  Weekly 

Thousands  of  Big-Pay  Jobs  Opening  Every  \ear 


Operators  on  Ships  see 
the  world  and  get  good 
pay   plus   expenses. 


Radio  Factories  pay  well 
trained  men   $1800 
to  $5000  a  year. 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  say  Good-bye  to  slow 
raises  and  low  pay?  Then  by  all  means  mail 
the  coupon  below  for  my  free  book  of  facts  on 
the  many  opportunities  to  make  from  $50  to 
$100  a  week  in  Radio.  You  will  be  amazed 
at  the  variety  of  fascinating,  money-making 
jobs  this  growing  industry  offers  trained  men. 
And  you  will  be  surprised  how  easily  and 
quickly  my  famous  50-50  method  of  home-study 
trains  you  to  fill  any  of  these  big-pay  Radio 
jobs.  (Lack  of  high  school  education  or  Radio 
experience  are  no  drawbacks.)  Moreover,  you 
will  learn  why  my  training  is  the  only  training 
that  makes  you  a  "Certified  RADIO-TRI- 
CIAN"— the  magic  words  that  mean  valuable 
recognition  for  you  in  whatever  type  of  Radio 
work  you  take  up  after  graduation. 

Earn  While  You  Learn 

You  don't  have  to  quit  your  present  job  to 
take  my  training!  You  stay  right  at  home, 
hold  your  job,  and  learn  in  your  spare  time.  I 
teach  you  to  begin  making  money  shortly  after 
you  enroll.  My  new,  practical  method  makes 
this  possible.  I  give  you  8  big  laboratory  out- 
fits that  teach  you  to  build  and  service  prac- 
tically every  type  of  receiving  set  made.  Many 
of  my  students  earn  $15,  $20,  $30  weekly  while 


You    Can    Build    Over 
IOO    Circuits 

You    can    build 
over    100    circuits 
with     the     8     Big 
Laboratory  Outfits 
that  I  give  you. 
They  make 
learning    easy, 
fascinating, 
practical. 
Here's    one 
1      of  them. 


Employment  Service  to  allGmdutes 


learning.  Earle  Cummings,  18  Webster  St., 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  writes:  "I  made  $375  in  one 
month  in  my  spare  time,  installing,  servicing, 
selling  Radio  sets." 

My  course  is  complete,  up-to-date  in  every 
respect.  I  not  only  train  ycu  to  fill  a  good  job 
in  any  branch  of  Radio,  but  also  give  you  in- 
struction in  all  new  developments  in  the  Radio 
field — such  as  Television,  Talking  Movie  op^ 
eration,   etc.    You   learn  Radio  from  A  to  Z. 

Get  My  Free  Book 

Why  go  along  with  $25,  $30  or  $4S  a  week 
when  the  good  jobs  in  Radio  pay  $50,  $75,  $100 
and  some  up  to  $250  a  week?    You  don't  have 
to!     Send   for  my   64-page   free   book    and   sec 
exactly  what  Radio  offers  you — see  what  I  offer 
in   Radio  training   and   how   1    help   you    get   a 
good  job  after  you  graduate.    I  back  my  train, 
ing  with  a  signed   agreement  to  refund  every 
penny  of  your  money  if  you   are 
not  satisfied  with  the  lessons  and 
instruction     service    I    give    you. 
Mail  the  coupon  NOW! 

J.  E.   SMITH,   Pres.,   Dept.  ONQ 

National   Radio   Institute 

Washington.  D.  C. 


IfKail     J 
jfhis  CouponJoday 


J.  E.  SMITH,  President,  Dept.  ONQ 
National  Radio  Institute, 
Washington,   1").   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Send  me  your  free  book  "Rich 
Rewards  in  Radio",  giving  full  information  on  the 
big-money  opportunities  in  Radio  and  your  famous 
50-50  method  of  home-study  training.  1  understand 
this  places  me  under  no  obligation  and  that  no 
salesman  will  call. 
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The  Reality  of  the  Spiritual  World 


Both  operations  accompanied  as  they  are 
by  physical  phenomena  are  also  accom- 
panied by  psychic  phenomena.  Neither 
can  be  understood  completely  without  the 
recognition  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and,  in  fact,  human  life  itself  is 
full  of  puzzles  and  misunderstandings  and 
misconceptions  unless  that  world  is  taken 
into  account. 

Identifying  myself  with  this  more  scien- 
tific group  of  investigators,  I  say  that 
the  region  of  matter  and  the  region  of 
religion  are  both  important,  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  are  interlocked.  The 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  two  regions 
are  not  so  distinct,  so  isolated,  so  discor- 
dant as  has  been  thought. 


We 


E  ENTERTAIN  the 
ambitious  hope  of  bringing  the  two  bodies 
together  and  raising,  as  it  were,  Jacob's 
ladder  between  the  two  worlds,  extending 
the  methods  of  science  into  another  di- 
mension and  breaking  into  the  region  of 
spirit  as  through  a  trap  door. 

We  are  seeking  to  verify  strange  asser- 
tions and  to  extend  the  methods  of 
scientific  proof  beyond  their  recognized 
scope  and  into  regions  where  they  have 
been  thought  to  be  inapplicable. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  opposition 
we  meet  with.  We  are  aware  of  random 
utterances  of  believers  of  whose  weak- 
ness we  are  fully  conscious,  and  yet  we 
hope  that  in  due  time  our  work  will  be 
judged  by  its  fruits. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  that 
existence  is  continuous  and  that  death  is 
not  a  break  in  its  continuity  but  a  mere 
sloughing  off  of  the  material  body.  We 
go  to  a  spiritual  body,  a  body  which  we 
have  though  it  makes  no  appeal  to  a 
large  percentage  of  us.  We  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  spiritual  body  when  the  ma- 
terial body  has  been  left  behind.  I  hold 
that  we  are  incarnations  of  spirit  here 
and  now,  spiritual  beings  in  contact  with 
the  physical  world  and  living  on  this 
planet  for  something  under  a  century. 
Existence  in  the  physical  world  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  history  of 
the  soul  and  appears  to  be  the  beginning 
of  an  individual  existence  or  personality. 
Whatever  has  happened  before,  I  know 
certainly  that  the  individual  continues 
thereafter  and  carries  with  him  his 
powers,  his  memory,  and  his  affections. 
These,  and  these  only,  are  his  inalienable 
possessions;  all  else  of  the  material  order 
he  has  perforce  to  abandon  and  leave  be- 
hind. Powers,  memory  and  affections — 
these  he  retains. 

The  process  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment continued  apparently  without  limit, 
and  whilst  his  friends  are  struggling  still 
with  the  material  organism,  he  is  able  to 
help  them  and  occasionally  communicate 
with  them.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  cloud 


{Continued  from  page  50) 

of  witnesses  and  helpers,  and  our  terres- 
trial activities  form  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  of  existence. 

We  have  concentrated  too  much  upon 
matter  and  have  attended  too  little  to  the 
possibilities  of  space.  Space  is  enormously 
more  extensive  than  matter.  The  worlds 
in  space,  though  so  numerous  and  huge, 
occupy  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
space  available.  Already  science  is  dis- 
covering that  all  activity,  all  energy,  all 
spontaneity  is  to  be  traced  to  the  prop- 
erties possessed  by  what  we  call  empty 
space,  and  matter  that  speaks  to  our 
senses  is  purely  demonstrative. 

The  loud  speaker  had  nothing  to  do 
with  inventing  this  utterance  of  mine,  and 
yet  it  articulates,  I  hope  distinctly,  and 
in  many  respects  is  acting  like  a  brain. 
The   vibrations   of   the   diaphragm    show 


what  is  going  on  in  space.  They  have  no 
initiative  of  their  own. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize 
the  immensity  of  the  powers  which  move 
about  those  pointers  and  bring  about  all 
the  phenomena,  some  of  which  we  are 
familiar  with. 

The  real  fact  is  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  spiritual  world  which  domi- 
nates the  material.  It  constitutes  the 
great  and  present  reality  whose  powers 
we  are  only  beginning  to  realize,  and  the 
force  of  which  would  seem  prodigious 
and  terrifying  had  we  not  been  assured 
that  these  majestic  energies  are  all  con- 
trolled by  a  beneficent  power  whose  name 
is  love.  Knowing  this,  we  can  face  any 
destiny  that  may  call  us,  and  so  let  us 
take  courage  and  proceed  and  greet  the 
unknown  with  a  cheer.     God  bless  you ! 


Lowell  Thomas — Radio's 
New  Voice 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


On  this  man's  head  the  Turks  had  placed 
a  price  of  $250,000.  Allenby  told  Thomas 
this  glamorous  and  romantic  character 
was  Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence,  archaeologist 
and  soldier.  "Would  you  like  to  meet 
him?"  Allenby  asked.  "It  could  be  ar- 
ranged." 

So  Thomas  met  Lawrence  in  the  heart 
of  the  desert  land  closed  to  Christians 
for  thirteen  centuries.  He  went  with  this 
Nomad  into  the  Desert  and  witnessed  the 
organization  of  Lawrence's  wild  army. 
The  story  of  how  this  army  was  assem- 
bled and  how  it  saved  the  Allied  cause  in 
Asia  Minor  was  brought  back  by  Lowell 
Thomas,  the  only  person  to  obtain  an  im- 
perishable record  of  that  historic  conflict. 

When  finally  the  Cross  had  triumphed 
at  Armageddon  and  blazed  throughout 
the  Holy  Land,  the  British  Government, 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  precious  films 
taken  by  Thomas  and  Chase,  detailed  a 
special  warship  to  bring  the  two  adven- 
turers back  to  Europe  in  order  that  copies 
of  the  films  might  be  preserved  for  the 
British  Imperial  Museum. 

There  were  still  adventures  lurking 
nearby,  and  Thomas  wasted  no  time  get- 
ting into  the  centre  of  action.  The 
Armistice  was  signed  while  he  was  in 
Paris.  Almost  before  the  final  barrage 
had  ceased,  Thomas  was  attempting  to 
gain  entrance  into  Germany.  Fifteen 
times  he  tried.  The  sixteenth  attempt 
was  successful,  and  Thomas  was  the  first 
man  to  see  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
convulsion   of  revolt  and  to  bring  back 


the  story  of  the  German  Revolution.  Not 
only  did  he  use  his  own  eyes  to  witness 
history  in  the  making.  He  imprisoned  it 
forever  on  the  imperishable  record  of 
celluloid  by  using  the  camera's  eye. 

After  reporting  his  experiences  in  Ger- 
many to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris, 
Thomas  embarked  on  a  speaking  tour  in 
1919,  telling  of  his  experiences  as  a  war 
correspondent.  The  tale  of  his  exploits 
with  Allenby  and  Lawrence  quickly  caught 
the  public  fancy. 


L 


.HOMAS  returned  to  Am- 
erica for  a  short  time  after  his  round- 
the-world  tour.  But  he  was  not  home  for 
long.  In  1922  he  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Wales  on  his  trip,  through  India.  After 
that  he  headed  expeditions  into  Malaya, 
India,  Upper  Burmah  and  Central  Asia, 
returning  to  Paris  late  in  1923  to  tell  of 
his  adventures  on  these  expeditions. 

Pausing  only  long  enough  to  catch  his 
breath,  Thomas  set  out  on  another  ad- 
venture. He  acted  as  historian  of  the 
first  world  airplane  flight  and  later  hopped 
off  on  a  25,000-mile  jaunt  over  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa. 

The  wanderer  finally  returned  home. 
He  had  written  many  books  of  adventure, 
among  them  "With  Lawrence  in  Arabia," 
"Beyond  Khyber  Pass,"  and  "Count 
Luckner,  the  Sea  Devil."  There  were 
more  books  to  be  written,  more  stories 
to  tell.  And  a  young  son,  Lowell  Jack- 
son, was  growing  up. 
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Prepare 
at  Home 


ick  the  Job  You  Want  and 
Fill  II ...in  a  Few  Months! 

By  means  of  an  actually  proven  kind  of  home   study  training  sponsored 

by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  hundreds  of  ambitious  fellows 

are  today  enjoying  financial  independence  in  work  that  is  thrilling. 

Radio  needs  you.   Opportunities  are  begging  for  men.    Good 

money  .  .  .  fascinating  work  .  .  .  adventure  galore!  Read 

all  about  this  tremendous  modern  industry  . .  .  send 

for  this  magnificent  free  book.   Mail  the  coupon 


Only  an  hour  or  so  a  day  is  all 
you  need.  This  Big  League  training 
prepares  you  for  success  in  all  phases  of 
radio  .  .  .  manufacturing,  servicing,  selling, 
ship  and  shore  broadcasting,  photo- radiograms, 
radio  equipment.  Our  graduates  are  now  in  demand 
everywhere  ...  because  they  are  posted  right  up  to 
the  minute  in  everything  in  radio.  Radio's  progress 
each  year  is  measured  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  engineers  at  work  in  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  This 
world-wide  organization  sets  the  standard  for  the 
industry  .  .  .  and  stands  back  of  every  lesson  in  the 
course!  A  signed  agreement  by  the  president  of 
the  school  assures  you  absolute  satisfaction  upon 
completion  of  the  training— or  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 


RCA  INSTITUTES,  INC. 

(A  division  of 

Radio  Corporation 

of  America) 


RCA  INSTITUTES,  Inc. 
Dept.  rd-12 

75  Yorick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen i  IMcasc  »rnd  me  your  big  FREE  10.  page  boo k 
which  tells  about  the  brilliant  opportunlttei  in  Radio  and 
about  your  famoua  luboratory-mctkou1  of  guaranteed  radio 
Instruction  at  home. 
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undreds  of  French  and 
old-time  Southern  dishes, 
but  only  this  one  COFFEE! 


IN  the  old  days  of  luxurious 
living,  the  proprietors  of  the 
old  Maxwell  House  were  not 
content  that  their  guests  should 
enjoy  the  finest  Southern  cooking 
in  the  land.  They  desired  to 
also  offer  them  as  distinguished 
a  French  cuisine  as  if  Nashville 
were  Paris. 

And  so  they  prevailed  upon 
Antoine,  a  famous  French  chef, 
to  come  from  New  Orleans  to 
Nashville  and  preside  over  the 
immense  roasting  jack,  the  grid- 
irons upon  railways,  the  huge 
copper  boilers  that  stood  in  the 
Maxwell  House  kitchen.  Thus 
the  old  Maxwell  House  offered 
a  choice  of  hundreds  of  zestful 
French  and  old-time  South- 
ern dishes.  Why,  then,  did 
it  serve  only  one  coffee? 

Because  the  rare  and  mel- 
low   blend    which    was 


the  pride  of  the  old  Maxwell 
House  was — and  is — unique  in 
the  richness  of  its  flavor.  No 
other  coffee  in  the  world  so  nobly 
topped  off  the  prize  specialties 
of  Dixie  and  of  France,  pro- 
vided so  triumphant  a  climax 
to  each  memorable  meal.  No 
other  coffee  won  such  high  praise 
from  the  distinguished  men  and 
women  who  gathered  to  enjoy 
the  delicious  cooking  of  the  fin- 
est hotel  in  the  Old  South. 
Do  you  know  that  this  same 
superb  coffee  blend  can  now  be 
had  in  a  cheerful  blue  tin  at  your 
grocer's?  Try  it  for  breakfast 
tomorrow. 

Try  it  without  risk  of  disappoint- 
ment—  for  if  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied  with  Maxwell 
House  Coffee,  your  grocer 
will  unhesitatingly  return 
your  money. 


Maxwell*  House 


Coffee 

A  PRODUCT  OF 

GENERAL  FOODS 

CORPORATION 


GOOD 

to  the 
LAST 
DROP 


Don't  miss  the  Maxwell  House  radio 
program  every  Thursday  evening  at  9:30, 
Eastern  Standard  Time.  Broadcast 
from  WJZin  AJ.  Y.C.  over  National 
Broadcasting  coast-to-coast  hook-up. 
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^^^Pfl"  7CUR£T  asks  "Is  Romance  Dead? 
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MONDS  by  Hendrik  Willem   VAISf 

WMSWander  Woollcott      +      H.  G.  Wells      +      George  Bernard  Shan 

BIGGEST  MOMENTS  IN  MY  LIFE  by  Mari  J mrrzl 


JVL  iss  Adams  tells y  ouhoivto  procure 
your  own  solar  horoscope — FREE 
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ihe  Dentists'  Dentifrice  should  be  your 

FAMILY  DENTIFRICE 


M' 


"ANY  people  remember 
the  time  when  trips  to 
the  dentist  were  made  only  to 
get  relief  from  pain.  In  those 
days,;  no  one  thought  of 
going  for  prevention,  before 
pain  developed. 

And  today,  there  are  people 
who  do  not  think  of  using 
Forhan's,  until  their  mouths 
are  beyond  the  help  of  ordi- 
nary tooth-pastes. 
But  the  well  mouth  needs  Forhan's.  It  is  a  denti- 
frice safe  and  pure  and  mild  — as  fine  as  a  dentist  can 
make  it,  for  it  was  developed  by  a  dentist,  R.  J. 
Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

The  tiny  teeth  of  children— those  precious  first  teeth 
which  have  such  an  influence  on  the  future  health  and 
beauty  of  the  mouth  —  need  the  scientific  cleansing 
which  they  will  get  with  this  gentle  dentifrice. 

The  teeth  of  boys  and  girls  also  need  Forhan's  pro- 
tection, to  supplement  the  dentist's  watchful  care.  No 
dentifrice  can  do  a  more  thorough  job  of  reaching 
every  fissure  and  crevice  of  the  teeth  during  these  criti- 
cal years. 

In  the  adult  mouth,  Forhan's  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  cleans  the  teeth,  of  course,  but  in  addition  it 
helps  to  stimulate  the  gums.  Used  as  recommended, 
with  massage  at  the  time  of  brushing,  it  rouses  slug- 
gish circulation,  brings  to  gum  tissues  a  pleasant 
tingling,  and  helps  to  keep  them  in  the  coral  glow 
of  health. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Forhan's 

Forhan's 

YOUR  TEETH  ARE  ONLY  AS   HEALTHY  AS  YOUR  GUMS 


is  only  a  pyorrhea  treatment.  If  you  suspect  that  you 
have  this  ailment,  if  your  gums  are  tender,  see  your  den- 
tist at  once.  When  the  mouth  is  healthy— before  any 
tenderness  develops  — is  the  time  to  adopt  Forhan's  as 
your  dentifrice.  -It  is  far  better  to  avoid  disease  than  to 
treat  it  after  it  develops.  The  use  of  this  scientific  den- 
tifrice will  help  you  to  keep  the  mouth  of  youth  well 
into  middle  age. 

NOW    ON    THE    AIR! 
New  Forhan's  program — featuring  Evangeline 
Adams,   world-famous    astrologer — every   Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  7:30  P.  M.  Eastern  Stand- 
ard  Time — Columbia  network. 
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Frances  Ingram  herself  tells  how 

to  keep  the  skin  lovely 

at  its  6  vital  places 

' '  "V7"OU  are  j  ust  as  young  and  attractive, 

JL  or  just  as  old,  as  your  skin  looks," 
I  told  a  charming  woman  who  recently 
came  to  consult  me.  "Keep  your  skin  im- 
maculately clean . . .  Keep  it  youthful  at  my 
six  stars . . .  And  you  are  youthfully  lovely . ' ' 

Then  I  explained  to  her  my  method 
with  Milkweed  Cream. 

"To  cleanse  the  skin,  spread  my  Milk- 
weed Cream  generously  over  your  face 
and  neck.  Let  it  remain  for  several  min- 
utes, to  allow  the  delicate  oils  to  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  pores,  and  then 
remove  every  vestige  of  it  with  soft  linen. 

"Now — apply  a  fresh  film  of  the  Milk- 
weed Cream.  With  outward  and  upward 
strokes  pat  it  into  the  skin  at  the  six 
points  starred  on  my  mannequin. 

"There  are  special  toning  ingredients  in 
this  Milkweed  Cream.  These  penetrate 
the  cleansed  pores  and  defend  the  skin 
against  blemishes  and  aging  lines  and 
leave  it  clear,  soft  and  lovely." 

/  r  / 

This  charming  woman  came  back  to 
see  me,  a  day  or  two  ago.  Her  skin  looked 
marvelously  clear  and  soft  and  fresh!  She 
looked  at  least  five  years  younger — and 
said  she  felt  it! 

fit 
I  have  recommended  my  Milkweed  Cream 
and  my  method  to  so  many  women,  and 
I  have  seen  their  skin  grow  fresh,  clear, 
young.  Won't  you  follow  my  six  stars  to 
a  clearer,  softer,  younger  skin? 

If  you  have  any  special  questions  to  ask 
about  skin  care,  write  for  a  copy  of  my 
booklet,  "Why  Only  A  Healthy  Skin  Can 
Stay  Young."  Or  tune  in  on  my  radio 
hour,  "Through  The  Looking  Glass 
With  Frances  Ingram,"  Tuesdays,  10:15 
A.  M.,  E.  S.T.,  over  WJZ  and  Associated 
Stations. 


STUDY     MV     MANNEQUIN     AND     HER     "STARS"     TO     K\OW      WHY 

Onlu  a  health ii-  .skin  can  start  i/onnq 


,  THE  FOREHEAD  —  To  guard  against  lines 
and  wrinkles  here,  apply  Milkweed  Cream, 
stroking  with  fingertips,  outward  from  the 
center  of  your  broiv. 

,  THE  eyes— If  you  ivould  avoid  aging  crow's 
feet,  smooth  Ingram's  about  the  eyes,  stroke 
with  a  feather  touch  outward,  beneath  eyes 
and  over  eyelids. 

.  THE  MOUTH  —  Drooping  lines  are  easily  de- 
feated by  filming  the  fingertips  with  my  cream 
and  sliding  them  upward  over  the  mouth  and 
then  outward  toward  the  ears,  starting  at 
the  middle  of  the  chin. 


the  throat  —  To  keep  your  throat  from 
flabbiness,  cover  with  a  film  of  Milkweed 
and  smooth  gently  downward,  ending  with 
rotary  movement  at  base  of  neck. 

THE  NECK  —  To  prevent  a  sagging  chin  and 
a  lined  neck,  stroke  with  fingertips  covered 
with  Milkweed  from  middle  of  chin  toward 
the  ears  and  patting  firmly  all  along  the 
jaw  contours. 

the  shoilders  —  To  have  shoulders  that 
are  blemish-free  and  firmly  smooth,  cleanse 
with  Milkweed  Cream  and  massage  with 
palm  of  hand  in  rotary  motion. 
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Frances  Ingram,  Dept.  R-1I0 
108  Washington  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Why  Only 
a  Healthy  Skin  Can  Stay  Young,"  which  tells  in 
complete  detail  how  to  care  for  the  skin  and  to 
guard  the  six  vital  spots  of  youth. 
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IE  AN  GIF  FORD 
J  DANTE  says  "Ah 
din'  learn  to  be  no 
'twuncer,  it  jus'  growed 
on  me"  .  .  .  like  Topsy, 
whose  dark/own  dialect 
she  gets  so  pat  on  the 
WCAU  Children's 
Hour    every    Sunday. 


ANN  LEAF  of  CBS 
.  .  .  it's  hard  to 
believe  that  such  a 
little,  dainty  scrap  of 
femininity  could  ma- 
nipulate a  great  big 
organ  .  .  .  and  stay  up 
late  at  night  to  do  it, 
too  .  .   .  but  she  does! 
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JEANETTE  MAC- 
J  DONALD  has  an 
angelic  smile  and  a 
golden  halo  and  she's 
altogether  seraphic.  Just 
picture  her  next  time 
she  deserts  Hollywood 
for  the  purpose  of  amus- 
ing you    Radio  fans. 


J  OYCE  WHITE- 
*-*>  MAN  . . .  "Oh  what 
a  find  we  have  in  her," 
says  Manager  Gerald 
King  of  KFWB.  Sweet, 
pretty,  brings  tears  to 
their  eyes  with  her  bal- 
lads, reaps  laughs  with 
her  blues  . .  .just  perfect. 


JNew   /ear   Oreetings 

—  ana  a  /Vlessase 

El 

^— — >\»aPPy  New  Year!  And  may  1931  bring  you  a  full  measure 
of  prosperity.  That  is  our  sincere  wish  for  the  many  friends  of 
Radio  Digest. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  look  back  upon  the  accomplishments  of 
the  old  year,  and  although  the  New  Radio  Digest  has  been  in  exist- 
ence but  four  months,  we  view  with  deep  satisfaction  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  the  words  of  praise,  encouragement  and  help  that 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  our  readers. 

There  is  pleasure,  too,  in  the  thought  that  by  reducing  the  price  of 
Radio  Digest  from  thirty-five  cents  to  twenty-five  cents  we  start  the 
new  year  with  the  performance  of  a  service  to  our  readers. 

We  look  upon  1931  as  a  period  of  opportunity;  a  time  during  which 
plans  for  the  further  improvement  of  Radio  Digest  may  be  brought 
to  fruition. 

There  are  many  problems  to  solve  but  we  are  confident  of  attaining 
our  goal  with  the  support  of  our  friends.  You  can  do  your  part  toward 
overcoming  a  problem  of  distribution  by  subscribing  for  Radio  Digest 
by  the  year.  By  doing  this  you  will  help  us  to  stabilize  our  circulation 
and  you  will  also  insure  receiving  Radio  Digest  each  month  at  your 
home. 

There  will  be  no  let-down  in  the  quality  of  Radio  Digest.  Our 
policy  as  announced  in  September,  1930,  that 

"Radio  Digest  will  not  be  edited  with  any  endeavor  at  sala> 
cions  or  cheap  appeals.  It  ivill  aim  to  enable  the  American 
public  to  appreciate  in  a  greater  degree  and  in  larger  numbers 
the  world  of  romance,  entertainment  and  knowledge  which  is 
open  to  them  through  the  Rac/i'o." 

remains  unchanged.    That  is  our  pledge  for  1931. 
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Observations  on  Events  and  Incidents  in  the  Broadcasts  of  the  Month 


T  TAPPY  New  Year!  Yip-eee!  whoop  the  Light  Hearted 
J-  -L  .  .  .  Watch  Your  Step,  warn  the  Clipped  Wingers 
and  .  .  .  God  be  with  You,  wish  Veterans  of  Time  .  .  .  be- 
fore you  know  it  we'll  all  be  wafting  farewell  to  "Old 
1931." 


IN  THE  meantime  let's  take  a  peek  into  the  pages  of 
the  calendar  just  ahead — Aha!  Bright  lights  .  .  . 
tables  with  snowy  napery  .  .  .  gleaming  highlights 
.  .  .  musicians  .  .  .  fair  faces  .  .  .  swirling  figures  .  .  .  and 
we  hear  the  muffled  glide  of  nimble  toes  on  polished  floor 
as  the  music  swings  from  fast  to  slow  to  fast.  One  bright 
scene  melts  into  another.  A  voice  that  we  all  know  is 
speaking.  Rudy  Vallee,  regular  contributor  to  Radio 
Digest,  will  be  our  guide  in  an  article  he  has  written  for 
the  February  number.  He  calls  it  Night  Clubs  of  New 
York.  It  is  the  most  intimate  thing  Mr.  Vallee  has  ever 
written,  in  our  opinion,  and  you  meet  the  various  night 
club  hosts  and  hostesses  as  his  guest. 


/^\UR  Miss  Lillian  G.  Genn  is  a  most  agreeable  young 
^-^  person.  She  slips  into  the  office  quietly,  talks 
scarcely  above  a  whisper  and  listens  a  great  deal.  Be- 
fore you  know  it  you  have  told  her 
everything  she  wants  to  know  and 
then  she  goes.  The  next  thing  you 
know  she  has  a  story.  Last  month 
she  brought  you  the  exclusive  story 
of  Billie  Burke  in  her  own  home. 
Now  she  has  a  story  from  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  Fred  Stone,  wife  of  the  famous 
comedian.  What  kind  of  a  person  is 
a  great  stage  comedian  in  his  own 
home?  Well,  sometimes  he  is  funny 
when  he  doesn't  mean  to  be.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  time  when  Mr.  Stone  dug  5,000  holes  for 
5,000  trees  on  his  z,3oo  acre  ranch.  It  was  to  be  a  great 
forest.  And  when  the  trees  came — Oh  boy,  you  must 
read  what  Mrs.  Stone  says  about  that.  It's  all  very 
special  for  Radio  Digest  readers  next  month. 


And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  rib  tickling  it  will 
interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  a  special  article  for 
one  of  our  issues  of  the  near  future  dealing  with  some  of 
the  comic  idiosyncrasies  of  well  known  stage  and  mike 
stars  who  sometimes  behave  like  they  had  lost  their 
minds  when  they  find  themselves  in  a  broadcasting 
studio.  The  title  of  the  article  is  I  Thought  I'd  Die!  Don't 
know  right  now  whether  we  will  be  able  to  cram  this 
into  our  overflowing  February  number  or  not.  But  the 
old  diaphragm  is  going  to  get  a  twist  when  you  do 
read   it. 


/^\NE  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  American 
^— ^  success  romance  that  we  know  about  is  the  life 
story  of  B.  A.  Rolfe,  leader  of  the  Lucky  Strike  dance 
orchestra.  He  has  made  millions  and 
lost  millions.  Did  you  know  that  he 
has  twice  been  one  of  the  greatest 
of  motion  picture  producers?  He 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  millionaire 
with  landed  estates  one  day  and 
practically  broke  the  next.  But  he 
is  never  down  hearted.  It's  all  in  a 
life-time.  It  is  a  thrilling  story  and 
reads  like  fiction  as  it  has  been 
especially  written  for  Radio  Digest  by  Alma  Sioux 
Scarberry,  author  of  the  first  Radio  novel,  and  you'll  be 
seeing  it  soon. 

What's  Doty  Hobart  going  to  have?  somebody  asks. 
That's  funny.  We  started  him  off  to  get  a  story  about 
what  we  called  the  Radio  Police  Patrol,  sent  wires 
around  to  correspondents  to  rush  material  in  from 
various  cities  where  the  police  are  cruising  around  in 
Radio  equipped  automobiles  waiting  word  from  head- 
quarters to  dash  in  and  run  crime  ragged.  But  Doty 
reported  back  that  he  had  run  across  a  better  story.  He 
wants  to  call  it  Watchdogs  of  the  Air,  and  it's  all  about 
what  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  to  keep  all  of  his  big  family  of 
Radio  stations  in  their  proper  places,  so  they  won't  be 
treading  on  each  other's  toes,  yelping  and  spoiling 
things  for  everybody.  Now  we're  as  keen  as  you  are  to 
see  what  he's  going  to  bring  in.  But  in  the  meantime 
we're  getting  that  other  story  into  shape  to  use  anyway. 


DO  YOU  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
conductors   could   not   see   a   score   unless   it   was 

placed  against  his  nose.  But  what  a  memory!  Arturo 
Toscanini,  maestro  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  orchestra 
knows  intimately  every  note  by 
heart  in  ninety  operas!  His  near- 
sightedness has  been  remarkably 
compensated  by  the  gods.  He  has 
been  known  to  remember  for  a  year 
one  tiny  mistake  by  a  player  which  at 
the  time  seemed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Musical  errors  have  been  known  to 
send  him  into  paroxysms  of  rage. 
Read  the  close-up  word  sketch      of 

Toscanini  by  David  Ewen  in  the  February  Radio  Digest. 


"Ask  the  broadcasters  to  take  off  the  programs 
offering  recipes.  Who  cares  about  recipes?  People  who 
don't  have  cooks  go  to  restaurants  anyway."  So 
writes  a  woman  in  Florida.  She  makes  a  plea  that  in- 
stead of  recipes  an  educational  subject  should  be  sub- 
stituted— English,  for  example.  Watch  Radio  Digest 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  educational  programs. 


Enthusiastic  Station  Supporters 

Rally  Round 


Many  New  Nominations  Arrive  By  Every  Mail 
In   Thrilling  State  Championship  Contest 


NOW  is  the  time  to  do  honor  to  the  four  stations  in 
your  state  that  you  think  are  most  deserving  of  honor. 
Practically  all  the  leading  stations  have  been  nomi- 
nated.    Some  of  them  have  been  nominated  over  a 
score  of  times. 

The  contest  editor  is  receiving  many  earnest  letters  from  the 
listeners  who  are  rooting  for  their  favorites.  Along  with  the 
nomination  slips  they  tell  why  they  have 
made  their  selections  as  indicated.  Each 
station  has  its  own  individuality  repre- 
sented by  a  name  or  a  voice.  Just  how 
important  those  identifications  are  is  ap- 
parent from  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Rice  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who  makes 
the  following  order  of  nominations. 
WFAA,  Dallas;  KRLD,  Dallas;  WBAP, 
Ft.  Worth  and  KTA,  Ft.  Worth.  She 
writes: 

"In  my  opinion  the  announcers  have 
lots  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  a  station. 
Their  personality  comes  to  us  like  their 
own  voices.  All  of  the  announcers  at  my 
favorite  station,  WFAA.  have  pleasant 
voices  that  carry  conviction.  WBAP  was 
long  my  second  favorite  until  they  let 
"C.  C."  go.  He  seemed  part  of  the  sta- 
tion and  was  a  favorite  generally.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  certain  market  an- 
nouncer that  would  make  a  nervous 
woman  have  hysterics  and  a  man  pull 
out  his  hair.    Above  all  give  us  educated  announcers."  says  she. 

Typical  of  one  of  our  Midwest  correspondents  is  the  letter 
from  Mildred  Drabek.  204  S.  Lincoln  Ave..  Aurora,  111.,  who 
lines  up  the  Illinois  stations  thus:  WEXR.  WMAQ,  WBBM  and 
WLS.    All  are  located  in  Chicago.    Miss  Drabek  writes: 

''My  reason  for  choosing  WEXR  as  the  favorite  is  because  of 
its  wonderful  studio  staff.  It  gives  plenty  of  variety — symphony, 
popular  orchestra,  comedies,  dramas,  Hawaiians,  solos,  organ  and 


wonderful  start  ot  cheerful  announcers.  WMAQ  also  has  a 
number  of  features  we  enjoy,  mainly  Dan  and  Sylvia,  also  the 
chain  programs.  The  rest  follow  as  a  change.  Here's  lots  of 
luck  to  you.'' 

We  have  space  for  just  one  more  letter  and  will  choose  this 

Eastern  one  from  Miss  Margaret  Krell,  1372  Ogden  Ave.,  Bronx. 

New  York.     Miss   Krell's  ticket  reads  in  this  order:   WABC. 

WJZ,   WEAF   and   WMCA,   all   of   Xew 

York  City.    She  says  in  her  letter: 

"My  first  preference.  WABC.  has  given 
me  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  It  gives  me 
the  greatest  of  variety  of  entertainment. 
I  am  truly  grateful  each  week  as  I  listen 
with  pleasure  to  Ozzie  Xelson.  Wallace 
Silversmith,  the  Show  Boat.  Guy  Lom- 
bardo's  marvelous  orchestra.  Tone  Pic- 
tures, Henry  and  George.  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
Sandy  and  Lil.  Van  Heusen,  Mystery 
Drama,  True  Story  and  the  inimitable 
Radio  Follies.  In  all  Radioland  no  pro- 
gram has  ever  equaled  the  Radio  Follies, 
directed  by  Xorman  Brokenshire — 'Whata 
\  \    ''  Man'!"     Miss  Krell  also  writes  enthusi- 

astically of  WJZ  and  WEAF  entertainers. 
Of  WMCA  she  says,  "this  station  has 
risen  to  a  high  standard  almost  over  night 
with  its  new  apparatus." 

It's  just  too  bad  we  haven't  the  space  to 
print  all  the  letters  for  many,  many  other 
stations  that  have  been  nominated  in  this 
new  kind  of  a  contest.  Be  sure  to  clip  the  coupons  below.  Send 
in  your  four  favorites  from  the  state  where  you  live,  on  the 
nomination  blank,  hold  the  voting  coupon  for  the  bonus  allow- 
ance by  sending  all  consecutive  ballots  together. 

Xow  turn  to  the  rules  on  page  94  and  see  what  you  get  in  the 
way  of  bonus  votes,  and  details  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 
Remember  you  are  to  vote  for  the  four  most  popular  stations  in 
your  state.    The  four  winners  will  be  awarded  each  a  medallion. 


NOMINATION    BLANK— Radio    Digest's 

STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

I  nominate  for  the  most  popular  stations  in  (state) 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) Cit\ 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) Citv 

Signed 

Address 

City State 


Number  COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 

4    STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 
STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 

First  (call  letters) Cirv 

Second  (call  letters)  City 

Third  (call  letters)  .  .   City 

Fourth  (call  letters)  .  .  .    City 

Signed  . . .  

Addre^  .  .  

City State 


Walter  Winchell 

Father  of  the  word  "Whoopee" 

who  now  runs  an  Air  Column 

over  CBS. 


Radio's  JHttle  Boy  Peep 


m 


Iter 


Wu 


nchell 


"Broadwag"  Heckler  Finds  Gossip  Pays  Dividends 
—  You  Hate  Him  or  You  Love  Him  but  You 
Can  V  Leave  Him  Alone  if  You  Read  Him  at  All 


IN  THAT  prehistoric  day  before  the 
advent  of  the  tabloid  and  the  Radio 
into  our  everyday  life,  parents  were 
accustomed  to  frightening  bad  little 
girls  by  warning  them: 

"The  goblin  will  get  you, 
//  you  don't  watch  out!" 

Today,  there  is  only  one  way  of  fright- 
ening bad  little  girls.  And  that  is  by  ex- 
plaining to  them  that  the  goblin  is  none 
other  than  Mr.  Walter  Winchell— "Vul- 
ture Winchell,"  as  one  journalist  so  sweet- 
ly called  him — "Radio's  Little  Boy  Peep." 
to  apply  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine's  celebrated 
phrase. 

Walter  Winchell  has  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  most  provocative  people 
in  this  country  today.  For  several  years 
now,  his  gossip  about  Broadway  and 
Broadwayites  has  trickled  through  the 
columns  of  the  tabloids  throughout  the 
country — earning  for  him  a  whole  army 
of  worshippers  and  a  still  greater  army 
of  enemies.  Now  that  the  Wise  Shoe 
Company  brings  Walter  Winchell  and  his 
gossip  into  your  very  parlor  once  every 
week,  his  army  of  worshippers  and  of 
enemies  has  swelled  prodigiously.  He 
has  become  more  and  more  something  of 
a  national  issue.  You  are  either  a  great 
admirer  of  Walter  Winchell,  or  else  he 
has  gone  ahead  and  spread  some  gossip 
about  you.    There  is  no  mid-channel. 

For  a  person  who  thrives  on  gossip, 
Walter  Winchell  has  succeeded,  with  re- 
markable and  strange  elusiveness.  in  keep- 
ing information  about  himself  in  the 
dark.  The  name,  of  course,  is  known  to 
everyone  in  the  country,  but  how  many 
really  know  who  the  man  is,  or  what  sort 
of  a  personality  is  his?  What  follows  is, 
therefore,  something  more  intimate  about 
a  man  whose  life-work  consists  in  giving 


S  y     D  AV I  D     E  W  E  N 


to    the   world    something    more    intimate 
about  everyone  else. 

Walter  Winchell  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  and  raised  in  the  theatre.  For, 
long  before  he  ever  thought  of  glorifying 
gossip,  Winchell  was  a  man  of  the  thea- 
tre. At  the  age  of  12  he  may  have  been 
no  nearer  the  stage  than  the  aisle;  he 
served  as  an  usher  in  a  movie-house  in 
Harlem.  But  the  aisle  leads  straight  to 
the  stage,  and  before  very  long  Walter 
graduated  from  out  of  the  class  of  ushers 
and  into  the  class  of  performers.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  song-slides  should  be 
accompanied  by  someone  singing  on  the 
stage,  in  order  to  encourage  the  audience 
into  singing  (the  idea  was  his  own,  and 
therefore  it  was  Winchell  who  started  the 
fad  for  singing-slides) ;  he  brought  his 
idea,  together  with  his  pleasant  soprano 
voice,  to  the  manager  of  the  movie-house 
who  liked  both,  and  decided  to  engage 
ambitious  Walter  for  the  job.  The  idea 
took  the  audiences  by  storm;  it  soon  be- 
came a  regular  feature  of  that  movie- 
house — and  one  of  its  best.  Before 
long.  Walter  decided  to  take  two  other 
ushers  into  partnership,  both  of  whom  had 
agreeable  voices,  too,  and  who,  Walter 
felt,  were  meant  to  be  on  the  stage.  And 
it  was  not  long  before  all  of  Harlem  knew 
about  these  "three  little  men  with  the 
big  voices."  and  of  their  attraction.  This 
feature,  incidentally,  ran  for  many 
months  at  this  movie-house  and  with  con- 
stantly increasing  success. 


o, 


H  yes!  you  may  have 
heard  something  about  these  two  other 
ushers.  Their  names  were  Georgie  Jes- 
sel  and  Eddie  Cantor. 


One  day,  a  celebrated  vaudevillian — 
Mr.  Gus  Edwards  of  the  Keith  Vaude- 
ville circuit — stepped  into  the  movie- 
house  and  listened  to  the  three  young 
men  entertain.  He  decided  immediately 
that  at  least  one  of  the  three  had  talent 
for  the  stage.  And  so — passing  up 
George  Jessel  and  Eddie  Cantor,  both  of 
whom  he  was  to  select  at  another  time — 
he  walked  straight  up  to  Walter  Winchell 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  an  im- 
portant position  in  a  featured  revue. 
The  proposition,  and  the  salary,  stupe- 
fied young  Walter;  he  was  too  dumb- 
founded to  answer.  Heaven's  gate  had 
opened  for  him.  And  with  a  dazed  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  he  nodded  his  assent 
eagerly. 

He  remained  with  Gus  Edwards'  Re- 
vue until  he  outgrew  his  juvenile  parts — 
and  received  full  stage  experience.  Then, 
meeting  a  pleasing  young  girl  with  a  nice 
voice,  he  decided  to  team  up  with  her  in 
a  song-and-dance  act.  The  girl  did  the 
singing;  he  did  the  dancing,  interspersing 
his  steps  with  wise  remarks  about  this- 
and-that — but  all  in  all  it 
wasn't  a  "wow"  of  an  act  in 
the  first  place.  It  played  in 
all  of  the  smaller  circuits, 
never  hitting  the  bigger  thea- 
tres, and — if  the  truth  must 
be  known — never  was  it  very 
much  of  a  hit  with  the  audi- 
ences. They  merely  toler- 
ated it.  Winchell.  conse- 
quently, became  dissatisfied 
before  long  with  the  whole 
business  and  swore  that  at 
the  fust  excuse  he  could  find 
— in  the  form  of  a  decent 
livelihood — he  would  escape 
from  the  vaudeville  racket. 
In    the    meanwhile    the    song 

{Continued  on  page  ( 
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"  Thrills' '    Interview 

By  Leonard  Stewart  Smith 


WE  WERE  seated  at  dinner 
in  the  grillroom  of  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York; 
Guy  and  Carmen  Lombardo, 
Billy  Goodheart,  head  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Music  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica, who  manages  the  Royal  Canadians, 
and  myself.  Seated  at  other  tables  near- 
by were  Leibert  and  Victor  Lombardo, 
Freddie  Kreitzer,  Larry  Owens,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  "sweetest  band  this 
side  of  heaven". 

The  talk  at  our  table  was  light  talk. 
Guy  and  Carmen  were  taking  me  back 
seven  years  to  Cleveland — to  the  Clare- 
mont   Inn   and   the   Music   Box — whence 


the  band  started  on  its  rise  to  world  fame. 
We  were  talking  of  the  days  four  B.C. 
(Before  Chicago),  when  the  "beauty  and 
brains  of  the  family"  and  I  were  among 
the  handful  of  regular  patrons  of  the 
Claremont  Inn  who  were  predicting  a< 
roseate  future  for  Guy  Lombardo  and  his 
Royal  Canadians  before  national  adver- 
tisers ever  dreamed  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  be  very  instrumental  in  the 
merchandising  of  their  products  over 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  hookups. 
"Have  you  learned  to  play  the  trumpet 
yet?"  Guy  asked  me.  He  was  kidding 
me  about  the  "threat"  made  by  the 
"beauty  and  brains  of  the  family"  that 


unless  I  learned  to  play  the  trumpet  like 
Leibert,  she  would  leave  me. 

"Have  you  found  the  perfect  sweet- 
heart from  among  the  ladies  of  your  fan 
mail?"  I  retaliated. 


o 


"NLY  once  during  the 
dinner  did  the  talk  get  serious.  And  that 
was  when  Billy  Goodheart  interposed  that 
no  other  band  in  the  country  had  achieved 
the  record  of  keeping  the  same  men  to- 
gether, without  a  single  change,  through 
the  seven  years  of  their  existence.  One 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  original  ten. 
That  came  only  a  few  months  ago,  when 
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man 
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"It  was  the  night  before 
New  Year's  Eve  at  the 
Granada.  Suddenly, 
amid  the  laughter  and 
hilarity  I  heard  two 
shots  fired  in  rapid  suc- 
cession" 


Victor  Lombardo,  upon  reaching  his  nine- 
teenth birthday,  was  given  a  new  saxo- 
phone, a  ticket  from  London,  Ontario,  to 
New  York,  and  a  seat  on  the  bandstand 
with  his  famous  brothers.  The  other  ten 
men  have  been  together  since  the  begin- 
ning. Goodheart,  veteran  orchestra  man- 
ager, who  has  had  under  his  wing  many 
other  "name  bands"  said  unqualifiedly 
that  in  this  respect  the  Lombardo  group 
was  in  a  class  by  itself. 

"I  guess  it  is  because  we  like  to  work 
together,"  Guy  explained.  "There  are  no 
petty  jealousies  in  our  bunch." 

Then,  for  the  seventh  time,  I  asked  the 
important  question  of  this  interview: 


"What  would  you  consider  your  great- 
est thrills?" 

"That,"  said  Guy.  "is  a  very  hard 
order.  Off  hand,  I  would  say  that  three 
incidents  in  our  career  brought  unforget- 
table responses.  One  gave  a  tug  at  my 
heart  strings  that  has  been  so  lasting  that 
I  still  have  to  fight  back  tears  every  time 
I  recall  it.  That  was  the  time  we  played 
My  Buddy  at  the  request  of  a  dying 
war  veteran  and  his  pal.  Another  was 
the  time  AI  Quadbach,  the  man  really  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  this  band. 
raised  a  mortgage  on  his  Granada  Cafe 
in  Chicago  to  pay  for  broadcasting  time, 
bringing  the  thrill  of  our  first  real  success. 


The  last  brought  a  fright  that  nearly 
scared  me  to  death  and  actually  made  my 
hair  stand  on  end.  That  was  the  time 
two  men  were  shot  during  the  Nutty  Club 
session  at  the  Granada.  I  will  tell  you 
about  them  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 
currence. 

"The  mortgage  came  first.  That  was 
back  in  192  7.  Quadbach  was  operating 
his  Granada  Cafe  which  still  holds  forth 
at  68th  street  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue 
in  the  Windy  City.  Chicago  was  full  of 
bands,  good  bands  too,  but  Quadbach 
wanted  something  other  than  the  organ- 
izations playing  around  Chicago  at  that 
time.  So  he  went  on  a  trip  in  search  of 
a  band.  His  wanderings  brought  him  to 
Cleveland.  For  a  week,  without  our 
knowing  who  he  was,  he  sat  through  our 
programs  at  the  Claremont.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  he  approached  me,  in- 
troduced himself  and  thrust  a  contract  at 
me  for  forty  weeks  at  the  Granada  at 
more  than  double  what  we  had  been  re- 
ceiving in  Cleveland. 

"I  thanked  him  for  his  flattery;  thought 
him  a  bit  out  of  his  mind,  but  declined 
the  contract.  Actually,  after  I  had  talked 
with  the  boys,  we  were  afraid  to  venture 
into  the  big  city  of  Chicago.  Afraid  to 
take  the  chance  in  unknown  fields. 

_DUT  I  was  soon  to 
learn  that  Quadbach  was  all  seri- 
ousness about  his  offer  and  was 
not  going  to  take  'no'  for  an  an- 
swer. Every  day  for  the  next 
week  he  continued  to  offer  the 
contract.  Finally,  still  spurning 
the  forty-week  offer,  we  decided 
to  take  a  chance  and  go  to  Chi- 
cago for  a  six-week  period  only  as 
a  trial.  I  arranged  with  the  Clare- 
mont that  if  we  failed  in  Chicago, 
we  could  return  in  six 
weeks. 

"For    the     first     four 
weeks  of  our  Chicago  en- 
gagement    I     felt     very 
sorry  for  Quadbach,  and 
on   no   less   than   twenty 
occasions   offered   to   re- 
lease him  from  our  six- 
week  agreement,  and  every  time  I  brought 
up  the  matter,  he  would  push  forward  the 
forty-week  contract  as  his  answer. 

"Our  opening  night  on  September  1. 
1927,  was  a  nice  gesture  from  the  music 
publishers  and  Quadbach's  many  personal 
friends.  We  received  many  telegrams, 
mostly  from  our  Cleveland  friends,  and 
some  Chicagoans  sent  flowers.  Maybe 
there  was  some  irony  in  that,  however. 
Then  for  the  next  four  weeks  we  played 
to  empty  tables,  with  from  twenty  to 
thirty  couples  on  Saturday  evening,  when 
there  should  have  been  from  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  couples. 

"At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  I  didn't 
want  to  take  Quadbach's  check.  We  were 
costing  him  a  lot  of  money.  I  told  him 
I  was  going  to  take  the  band  out  of  the 
Granada  and  was  going  hack  to  Cleveland. 
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'He  reached  out  his  hand  to  take  the  microphone  away 


I  gave  him  a  shove  back" 


He  pleaded  with  me  with  utmost  sincerity. 

"  'Please  stay  until  you  get  a  bad  check, 
Guy,'  he  urged. 

"He  was  so  earnest  in  his  appeal,  that 
I  submitted. 

"  'Get  us  a  Radio  connection,'  I  sug- 
gested, 'Maybe  that  will  help.' 

"That  was  no  easy  task,  getting  us  a 
Radio  connection.  The  stations  in  Chi- 
cago were  overloaded  with  good  bands 
and  didn't  want  to  take  chances  with  un- 
knowns. Quadbach  was  near  the  end  of 
his  financial  resources.  Business  had  not 
been  good  before  our  arrival  and  since 
our  arrival  it  had  been  worse,  if  anything. 
He  went  among  his  many  friends  to  bor- 
row the  money  to  pay  for  broadcasting 
time.  His  friends  also  thought  he  was 
'off  his  nut  going  the  limit  for  a  bunch 
of  school-boy  musicians  from  the  sticks'. 

"But  Quadbach  was  convinced  that  our 
slow  tempo  music,  so  radically  different 
from  the  fashion  of  that  day,  would  catch 
on  and  be  a  sensation. 

"Finally  he  raised  enough  money  to  pay 


for  15  minutes  a  night  for  one  week  over 
WBBM.  Early  in  October  we  started 
broadcasting. 

"Never  will  I  forget  that  night  of  our 
first  broadcast!  Our  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  first  night  were  almost  up.  The  band 
played  as  even  I  had  never  heard  it  be- 
fore. I  got  a  thrill  standing  out  in  front 
directing.  I  had  always  felt  certain  that 
I  had  a  real  band,  but  their  playing  that 
night  convinced  me  even  more  thoroughly. 
And  apparently  it  convinced  others. 


"We 


E  WERE  playing 
our  last  number  when  the  announcer  said 
the  studio  downtown  was  asking  if  we 
could  stay  on  the  air  another  thirty  min- 
utes at  the  station's  expense.  We  stayed 
on  the  air.  That  thirty  minutes  up,  they 
still  wanted  more.  There  had  been  many 
requests,  they  told  me,  to  repeat  numbers 
we  had  played.  I  believe  we  played  I'll 
Get  By,  at  least  twenty  times. 

"Well,  at   1.30  a.m.,   after  four  and  a 


half  hours  of  continuous 
playing,  we  were  permitted 
to  stop. 

"The  results  were  imme- 
diate. The  next  evening, 
following  the  first  broadcast, 
the  Granada  was  jammed 
to  capacity  and  from  that 
time  on  space  was  at  a 
premium  every  night  in  the 
week.  Within  ten  days 
Quadbach  let  a  contract  for 
enlarging  the  place.  His 
faith  in  the  band's  possi- 
bilities was  well  repaid,  and 
with  that  faith  came  our 
success.  Of  course  it  was 
only  natural  that  more  Ra- 
dio contracts  should  follow. 
First  came  a  local  broadcast 
for  a  clothing  store.  It  was 
on  this  hour  that  we  were 
heard  for  the  first  time  by 
William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  who 
signed  us  for  our  first  na- 
tion-wide broadcast,  and  the 
rest  of  the  road  to  success 
was  easy.  Any  wonder  when 
I  say  that  Al  Quadbach  is 
the  man  responsible  for  the 
success  of  this  band?" 


VjUY  lighted  a 
fresh  cigarette,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"The  shooting  affair  comes 
next.  That  incident,  or  se- 
quence of  incidents,  packed 
a  lot  of  action  into  two  very 
brief  periods  of  time. 

"At  the  time  we  were  di- 
viding our  nights  between 
the  Granada  and  the  Come- 
dy Club,  a  favorite  ren- 
dezvous for  theatrical  folks 
playing  Chicago.  The  story 
must  be  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  first  at  the 
Comedy  Club  and  the  second,  and  the 
climax,  two  weeks  later  at  the  Granada. 
"At  the  Comedy  Club  during  dance  in- 
termissions, it  was  my  duty  to  tell  the 
listeners  something  about  the  personages 
present.  While  the  band  took  a  little  rest 
I  would  introduce  the  stage  stars  and 
others  present. 

"The  spirit  of  the  place  was  one  of 
good-fellowship.  Not  all  the  patrons 
were  abiding  by  the  management's  warn- 
ing about  the  prohibition  laws,  and  quite 
a  few  hip  flasks  were  present.  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  my  introductions,  standing 
in  the  center  of  the  dance  floor  with  the 
microphone  in  my  hand. 

"I  noticed  a  rather  hard  looking  group 
at  a  ringside  table.  Two  of  the  men 
were  attempting  to  restrain  one  of  their 
number  from  getting  up.  He  appeared 
very  tipsy.  He  wrested  himself  free  and 
started  for  the  center  of  the  floor  where 
I  was  broadcasting  and  reached  out  his 
hand  to  take  the  microphone  away  from 
me.     I  gave  him  a  shove,  hurtling  him 
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back  toward  his  table,  and  kept  right 
on  talking  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
1  tried  not  to  pay  any  attention,  but  I 
couldn't  help  noticing  that  there  was  a 
lot  of  excitement  at  my  molester's  table. 

"Shortly  after  we  had  resumed  play- 
ing three  men  approached  the  band 
stand  with  the  head  waiter,  who  said  the 
•gentlemen'  wanted  to  speak  with  me 
immediately.  I  turned  the  leadership 
over  to  Carmen  for  the  time  and  sat  at 
a  table  with  the  three  men. 

"  'We  fixed  it  for  you  this  time,  but 
don't  let  that  ever  happen  again,'  their 
spokesman  said. 

"  'Let  what  happen?'  I  asked. 

"  "Why,  don't  ever  get  tangled  with 
that  baby  again,  if  you  enjoy  life,'  he 
said,  'Don't  you  know  who  he  is?' 

"  'No,  and  I  don't  care,'  I  replied. 
•Just  tell  him  not  to  try  to  grab  the 
microphone  from  me  or  he'll  get  worse 
than  shoved  the  next  time.' 

"  'Boy,'  the  spokesman  was  speaking 
softly  and  slowly,  to  make  sure  that  none 
of  his  words  should  go  astray.  'You  don't 
know  how  close  you  were  to  your  grave 
when  you  shoved  that  baby.  He  is 
Georgie  Maloney,  the  gang  leader,  and 
he  doesn't  care  whom  he  shoots!' 

•'I  will  admit  I  was  a  bit  nervous  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

"The  second  episode,  as  I  said  before, 
came   two   weeks   later.     We   were   con- 


As     Guy     Lombardo     played 
My   Buddy,   the   stricken 
veteran    died      .      .      . 
in  his  buddy's  arms 


angles  on  their  heads.  Everybody  was  en- 
joying the  party. 

"On  Nutty  Club  nights  at  the  Granada 
I  took  the  microphone  to  the  center  of  the 
floor  during  intermissions.  I  could  hardly 
hear  myself  talk,  there  was  so  much  noisy 
fun  in  the  room. 

"Amid  the  laughter  and  hilarity  there 
came  with  inexplainable  suddenness  two 
shots  fired  in  rapid  succession.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  sound.  They  were  pistol 
shots  and  nothing  else.  The  hilarity  stopped 
as  suddenly  as  the  shots  were  fired.  In 
a  brief  moment  of  stillness  several  more 
shots  pierced  the  silence  of  the  room. 
Then  panic  and  pandemonium  reigned. 


I 


ducting  what  had  come  to  be  known  as 
one  of  Chicago's  most  hilarious  nights 
— the  Nutty  Club  of  the  Granada  Cafe. 
"It  was  the  night  before  New  Year's 
Eve.  The  place  was  crowded  to  capacity. 
Throughout  the  cafe  were  happy  laughing 
parties,  the  women  in  beautiful  evening 
gowns,  with   comic   paper  hats  at   rakish 


WAS   nonplused.     I  real- 
ized I  had  stopped  talking  into  the  micro- 
phone.    I  knew  the  listeners  would  sense 
something  of  what  had  occurred.    I  tried 
to  continue  talking  into  the  microphone. 
All  about  me  was  panic  and  excitement. 
I  looked  toward  a  table  where  I  knew  a 
celebrity  was  sitting  whom  I  wanted  to 
talk  about.     Instead  of  a  happy  party  of 
a  brief  moment  ago,  I  saw  a  fat  man  try- 
ing to  get  under  the  table — a  table  under 
which  two  others  had  fled  for  security.    I 
looked  at  another  table  that  had  had  a 
particularly  happy  party.     Three  of  the 
women  had  fainted,  and  the  men  were  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  the  door.     A  crowd 
gathered     in     the 
back  of  the  room. 
A    hysterical    wo- 
man   kept    crying 
out,    'How    horri- 
ble!' I  couldn't  see 
what     had     hap- 
pened.   I  was  try- 
ing    to      continue 
talking.  There  was 
nothing     I     could 
think  to  talk  about. 
So  I  tried  to  sing. 
"That    was    the 
first     and     last 
time   I   have   ever 
tried     to     sing    in 
public.   Carmen 
does  a  much  bet- 
ter job  of  it  than 
I  do,  so  I  confine 
my  singing  to  bath- 
tubs and  the  like. 
But   I   did  sing.  I 
guess.       At     least 
folks    told    me    I 
sang.       And     the 
number    was    I've 
Got     a     Woman 
Crazy    For    Me, 
Site's  Funny   That 
Way.       I'll    never 
forget   it.     That    was   a    sickening   thrill. 
"I   started  singing  without   accompani- 
ment.   Then  Freddie  Kriet/.er.  our  pianist, 
took  his  place  at  the  piano  and  followed 
me  in  the  song.   'She's  not  much  to  look 
at,  not  much  to  sec'  1  sang.     I  have  no 
idea  how  I  knew  the  words,  but  they  just 
seemed  to  come  to  me. 


"Right  in  front  of  the  band  stand  an- 
other woman  collapsed.  Carmen  and 
Bern  Davies,  our  tuba  player,  carried  her 
to  a  table  and  came  back  to  join  Freddie 
and  me. 

"  '/  can't  save  a  dollar,  ain't  worth  a 
cent,'  I  continued. 

'The  police  had  arrived  and  were  fight- 
ing their  way  through  the  dense  crowd 
which  was  near  the  door  to  the  dining 
room  and  massed  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
Jim  Dillon  took  up  his  trombone  and 
Frank  Henry  grabbed  his  banjo  and 
picked  up  the  chorus. 

"  'But  she  doesn't  holler,  she'd  live  in 
a  tent.' 

"The  police  were  having  a  lot  of  diffi- 
culty with  hysterical  persons.  They  were 
ordering  people  to  stand  back.  'Don't 
touch!'  they  commanded,  their  staccato 
commands  breaking  the  silence.  The  back 
of  the  room  cleared  and  two  forms  are 
lying  on  the  floor.  The  police  officers  are 
leaning  over  them,  making  an  examina- 
tion. 

"  'I've  got  a  woman,  crazy  for  me,  she's 
funny  that  way.'  The  song  is  over.  I 
sign  off  hurriedly.  I  return  the  listeners 
to  the  WBBM  studio.  I  want  to  know 
what  has  happened.  Al  Quadbach  is  ap- 
proaching me. 

"  'Thanks,  Guy,  for  carrying  on  that 
way,'  he  starts.  I  want  him  to  tell  me 
what  has  happened! 

"  'You  remember  Georgie  Maloney. 
The  guy  you  had  the  tangle  with  at  the 
Comedy  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Well, 
that's  what's  left  of  him,  the  body  lying 
farthest  from  the  door.  He  came  in  look- 
ing for  trouble  and  he  got  it.  He  opened 
fire  on  one  of  his  rival  gang  leaders  who 
he  thought  was  trying  to  'muscle  in  on  his 
territory'.  He  killed  him  all  right.  But 
apparently  Georgie  forgot  to  put  on  his 
bullet-proof  vest,  because  he  got  himself 
killed  for  all  his  trouble.' 

"That  whole  incident  took  less  than 
three  minutes,  but  it  seemed  like  three 
hours  to  me!  One  thing  is  certain.  I 
never  want  another  thrill  of  that  kind 
again!" 


G. 


"UY  paused  for  breath. 
He  was  so  excited  he  seemed  to  be  living 
that  hair-raising  adventure  all  over  again. 
He  smiled. 

"That  was  thrilling,  wasn't  it?"  he 
asked.  Then  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  resumed: 

"The  My  Buddy  incident  also  emanated 
from  our  'Nutty  Club'  broadcasts.  Dur- 
ing such  programs,  late  at  night,  we  gen- 
erally got  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  telephonic  and  telegraphic  re- 
quests for  numbers,  and  I  think  Radio 
fans  will  admit  we  did  our  best  to  fill 
all  requests.  In  fact  it  has  always  been 
our  policy  to  fill  every  request  we  get,  W< 
believe  it  our  bounden  duty  to  entertain, 
and  we  feel  that  the  carrying  OUl  oi  that 
duty  demands  that  we  play  requests  as 
soon  after  they  are  made  as  possible. 
(Continued  on  page 
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entleman 


A  Blow  By  Blow 
Description  of  an  Interview 
with     James     J.    Corbett 


Courtesy  New   York   Evening  World 

A   picture   taken   in    1910,   at   Jim   Jeffries'   camp,   when   John   L.    Sullivan   signed   the   peace 

pact  with  Corbett. 


THE  Friars'  Club  grillroom  is  a 
busy  place  at  lunchtime.  The 
social  life  of  the  club  starts  at 
this  time.  Here  actors,  directors, 
newspapermen,  singers  and  lay  members 
gather  in  numerous  groups  to  fraternize. 


sees  Corbett,  standing  by  a  table,  speak- 
ing earnestly  to  those  seated. 

Corbett:  .  .  .  and  soon  as  I  had 
dressed  I  was  rushed  over  to  a  hotel 
where    an    impromptu    party   was    being 


As  the  Interviewer  enters  the  scene  he        held   in  my  honor.    (He   sees  the  Inter- 


ne Time 
•   A  November  Noon,    1930 

The  Place 

Grillroom  of  The  Friars'  Club, 

New  York  City. 

The  Characters 

James  J.  Corbett,  ex-heavyweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world. 

Harry   Hershfield,   creator   of   the   fa- 
mous comic-strip,  "Abie  the  Agent." 

Will  Mahoney,  featured  comedian  with 
"The  Sketch-book." 

Buddy  Doyle,  stage  and  microphone  per- 
former. 

Captain    O'Hay,    well-known    soldier   of 
fortune. 

Louis  Mann,  the  celebrated  actor. 

The  Interviewer. 

Members  of  the  club,  waiters,  bus- 
boys,  bellboys,  etc. 


viewer)    Oh,  Hello,   Doty.     I'll  be  with 
you  in  a  minute. 

The  Interviewer:  No  hurry,  Jim. 

Corbett:  I  guess  you  know  most  of 
these  gentlemen.  {There  is  an  exchange  of 
greetings  between  those  at  the  table  and 
the  Interviewer.)  I  was  just  telling  them 
of  an  incident  that  happened  after  my 
fight  with  Sullivan,  when  I  won  the  cham- 
pionship. My  friends  were  celebrating 
and  champagne  was  flowing  like  water. 
There  were  plenty  of  reporters  present 
and  I  knew  that  whatever  I  said  or  did 
would  be  used  as  copy.  Believe  me,  I 
watched  my  step,  and  tired  and  thirsty 
as  I  was,  I  refused  the  champagne. 

Captain  O'Hay:  I  didn't  know  you 
ever  took  a  drink,  Jim. 

Corbett:  Darned  seldom  I  ever  have 
Cap,  but  I  certainly  would  have  liked 
one  then.  There  was  a  young  chap  pres- 
ent who  came  from  a  fine  family  and  who 
seemed  to  be  the  host  of  the  party.  He 
raised  his  glass  and  said,  "I  haven't  taken 
a  drink  for  two  years,  Jim,  but  this  is 
one  occasion  when  I  am  going  to  break 
over."  I  reached  over  and  took  the  glass 
away  from  him  and  said,  "Oh,  no  you're 
not.  I'm  not  going  to  have  anyone  say 
that  Jim  Corbett  was  the  cause  of  his 
falling  off  the  wagon."  Then  I  turned 
to  a  waiter  and  said,  "I'll  have  a  glass 
of  milk — and  bring  the  same  for  my 
young  friend."  The  next  day  the  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  stated  that 
the  new  champion  was  a  fine  example  of 
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Broadcasts 


"By    Doty    Hobart 


manhood  that  the  American  youth  would 
do  well  to  follow. 

Captain  O'Hay:  That  was  great  pub- 
licity, Jim,  but  what's  the  point  to  the 
story? 

Corbett:  I  hate  milk!  I  didn't  want 
coffee  or  tea.  I  wanted  something  cold 
and  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  was  milk.  So 
I  drank  it.  I  don't  suppose  I  have  ever 
drained  a  full  glass  of  milk  since.  Come 
on,  Doty,  let's  have  lunch  by  ourselves. 
(He  leads  the  way  to  a  vacant  table. 
They  sit  down)  Now,  what's  on  your 
mind?  I  got  your  message  to  meet  you 
here  this  noon. 

The  Interviewer:  An  interview. 

Corbett:  About  what? 

The  Interviewer:  Your  Radio  work, 
yourself  and  the  heavyweight  situation 
as  it  looks  to  you  today. 

Corbett:  Seems  to  me  you're  trying 
to  cover  a  lot  of  territory.  But  I'm  ready 
to  answer  questions  as  best  I  can  if  you're 
willing  to  listen.  Before  you  start  firing 
let's  order  the  food.  (He  tells  the  waiter 
to  bring  him  orange  juice,  two  fried  eggs, 
calf's  liver  and  coffee  and  the  Inter- 
viewer duplicates  the  order.)  All  right. 
Now  ask  me  some  questions. 

The  Interviewer:  What  was  the  big- 
gest thrill  the  Radio  ever  handed  you? 

Corbett:  That's  an  easy  one.  I  was 
listening  to  the  broadcast  of  the  fights 
from  the  Polo  Grounds  on  the  memorable 
May  night  in  1927,  when  Joe  Humphries 
announced  from  the  ring  that  there  would 
be  one  minute  of  silent  prayer  for  the 
boy  who,  at  that  time  was  waging  a  lone- 
some fight  against  the  elements  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — Lindbergh.  I  think  that 
was  the  biggest  punch  ever  delivered  in 
a  ring. 

The  Interviewer:  Yes,  I  heard  it, 
too,  and  it  handed  me  a  kick.  But  why 
do  you  claim  it  was  such  a  big  thrill? 

Corbett:  Because  it  struck  home  to 
me.  Several  years  ago,  before  Radio 
came  into  its  own,  I  was  at  one  time  a 
very  sick  man.  In  fact,  the  doctors  at 
the  hospital  where  I  was  being  treated 
had  given  up  all  hope  for  my  recovery. 
Right  here,  in  this  very  room  where  we 
are  sitting,  a  number  of  Friars  were 
gathered.  George  Cohan  was  one  of 
them.  Every  little  while  George  would 
call  up  the  hospital  to  inquire  about  me. 
After  receiving  a  decidedly  unfavorable 
report  George  turned  from  the  telephone 


and  said,  "Listen,  fel- 
lows, Jim  isn't  expected 
to  last  until  morning. 
I  don't  know  that  any 
of  us  stand  in  any  too 
well  with  the  Lord,  but 
it  won't  do  any  harm 
to  sit  quiet  for  a  little 
while  and  offer  up  a 
silent  prayer  for  Jim." 
Of  course  I  never 
found  this  out  until 
later  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  I  passed 
the  crisis  and  started 
on  the  road  to  recovery 
at  the  very  time  that 
prayer  was  being  made. 

Buddy  Doyle:  (Ap- 
proaches) Hello,  Jim. 
Heard  your  broadcast 
last  night.     Nice  work. 

Corbett:  Thanks, 
Buddy. 

Buddy  Doyle:  Say, 
was  that  story  you  told 
about  your  reception  in 
Dublin  true? 

Corbett:  Absolutely. 
Funny  situation,  wasn't 
it?  By  the  way,  do 
you  know  this  gentle- 
man who  is  giving  me 
the  third  degree? 

Buddy  Doyle:  Know 
him!  I  should  say  I 
do.  He  gave  me  my 
first  break  at  the  micro- 
phone on  a  national 
hook-up. 

The  Interviewer: 
And  you  did  a  splendid  job.  Buddy.  You 
were  understudying  for  Eddie  Cantor  at 
the  time,  weren't  you?  Too  bad  you 
lost  that  job,  now  that  Cantor  is  in 
pictures. 

Buddy  Doyle:  Best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me.  Say,  I  never  missed 
showing  up  at  the  theatre  for  three 
years — and  neither  did  Cantor!  He's 
one  actor  who  is  too  healthy  to  give  an 
understudy  a  break.  Don't  let  me  inter- 
fere with  the  interview.  See  you  later. 
(He  walks  away.*) 

The  Interviewer:  Sorry  I  didn't  catch 
your  broadcast  last  night.  Jim.  What 
was  the  story  Buddy  referred  to? 

Corbett:  It  was  about  the  trip  I 
made  to   Ireland  when   I  was   champion. 


Time   hasn't   been   able   to   call    the   count   on   the   ex-champion. 
His  mike  talks  are  knock-outs,  with  all  his  old   ringside  vigor. 


Jack  McVey,  one  of  my  sparring  part- 
ners, accompanied  me  and  when  the  train 
pulled  into  the  station  at  Dublin  Jack 
started  to  leave  the  coach  ahead  of  me. 
The  platform  was  jammed  and  when  they 
saw  big,  bulky  Jack  they  mistook  him 
for  the  champ.  In  a  jiffy  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  cheering,  over-enthused 
mob.  Before  he  could  explain  that  they 
were  in  error  he  found  himself  lifted  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  bunch  of  huskies  and 
carried  down  the  street  to  a  hall  where 
a  reception  was  to  be  held.  I  waited 
until  the  crowd  thinned  out  and  took  a 
carriage  to  a  hotel.  It  was  fully  an  hour 
before  that  crowd,  after  discovering  the 
mistake,  located  me.  Poor  Jack.  He 
was  full  of  apologies — but.  do  you  know. 
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I  think  he  got  a  thrill  out.  of  it  at  that. 

The     Interviewer:     Did    you     ever 
broadcast  a  fight,  Jim? 

Corbett:  Yes,  once. 

The  Interviewer:  Where  was  it? 

Corbett:   Grand  Rapids,  over  Station 
WASH. 

The  Interviewer:  How  did  you  make 
out?    Enjoy  it? 

Corbett:    Yes.     I   enjoyed  it   but   I 
don't  think  the  listeners  did. 

The  Interviewer:  What  do  you  mean? 

Corbett:  You  see,  I  didn't  broadcast 
a  blow-by-blow  description,  as  other  fight 
reporters  do.  Now,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  criticize  fight  broadcasters.  They  paint 
a  mighty  fine  word  picture  of  the  fights 
as  they  see  them  and  for  the  average 
fight  fan  this  description  is  just  as  true 
as  the  actual  contest  would  look  to  the 
fight  fan  were  he  present.  But 
remember,  I  have  been  in  the 
ring  and  I  know  what  really  is 
taking  place  there. 

There  is  plenty  of  action  in 
a  good  fight,  but  only  a  small 
percentage  of  that  action  is 
given  over  to  blows  that  are 
worth  recording.  If  four  or 
five  good  blows  are  landed  dur- 
ing one  round,  then  that  round 
has  been  a  huge  success.  The 
other  blows  are  insignificant  to 
the  •  trained  fighter.  Glancing 
blows,  grazing  blows,  off-bal- 
ance blows,  choppy  blows, 
straight-arm  blows — all  those 
mean  little  or  nothing  as  far 
as  the  actual  blows  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  necessary. 
And  they  are  all  a  part  of  the 
game,  but  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  the  trained  fighter 
is  the  foot-work,  balance,  shift, 
blocking  ability,  aggressiveness 
and  mental  poise  of  the  con- 
testants during  the  time  these 
ineffectual  blows  are  being 
thrown.     See  what  I  mean? 

The  Interviewer:  I  think 
so.  You  attach  as  much  im- 
portance to  ring  generalship  as 
you  do  to  the  flying  leather. 

Corbett:  More.  That's 
what  made  Gene  Tunney  a 
much  greater  champion  than 
the  public  gave  him  credit  for 
being.  When  you  spoke  of 
flying  leather  you  expressed 
the  very  thing  which  the  aver- 
age fight  fan  wants  to  see — 
plenty  of  gloved  action. 

The  Interviewer:  Then 
you  don't  like  to  listen  to  fight 
broadcasts,  I  take  it? 

Corbett:  Oh,  don't  I!  Say, 
if  I  am  not  at  the  ringside  I'm 
sitting  at  home  in  front  of  the 
loud  speaker  taking  it  all  in 
like  a  real  fight  fan.  And.  be- 
lieve me,  I  enjoy  a  fight  broad- 
cast. The  announcers  certain- 
ly know  their  jobs.  But  I 
have   learned    to    discount    the 


effectiveness  of  many  of  the  blows  they 
tell  about.  Why,  there  isn't  a  fighter  in  the 
world  who  has  stamina  enough  to  deliver 
really  telling  blows  to  the  number  which  an 
enthused  announcer  describes.  Not  that  the 
blows  themselves  aren't  seen  by  him.  They 
are.  But  they  are  of  value  only  as  points. 
On  the  other  hand  no  fighter  could  stand  up 
against  the  number  of  blows  credited  as 
being  effective  by  the  announcers.  But  all 
this  talk  about  fight  broadcasting  is  from  a 
purely  personal  angle.  I'm  not  wanting 
the  announcers  to  change  their  style  of 
reporting  a  fight  just  for  my  benefit. 
They  are  doing  the  job  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fight  fan  and  the  blow-by-blow  de- 
scription is  the  best  method  of  giving  the 
fan  a  true  picture  of  the  contest. 

The  Interviewer:   Why  did  you  say 
a  little  while  ago  that  you  didn't  think 
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Jim  Corbett  in  his  heyday  as  a  boxer. 


the  listeners  enjoyed  your  broadcast   of 
that  fight? 

Corbett  :  It  was  too  technical.  I  spoke 
only  of  the  effective  blows  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  my  description  to  a  detailed 
account  of  the  ring  generalship  displayed 
by  the  fighters.  I  honestly  believe  the 
best  part  of  my  broadcast,  as  far  as  the 
enjoyment  of  the  listener  was  concerned, 
was  the  analytical  talk  I  gave  between 
rounds  and  after  the  fight.  I  guess  my 
method  of  describing  the  actual  fight  was 
too  cold-blooded.  I  know  I  didn't  have 
enough  flying  leather  in  it  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  most  of  those  who  were 
listening  in. 

The  Interviewer:  Anyone  ever  say 
anything  to  you  about  the  broadcast — 
any  listener,  I  mean? 

Corbett:  Several  people  told  me  they 
enjoyed  hearing  my  voice  over 
the  air  and  said  it  was  too  bad 
the  fight  I  broadcast  wasn't  a 
better  one — with  more  action. 
The  joke  of  the  thing  is  that 
it  was  a  pretty  good  fight  with 
plenty  of  action.  No  one  ever 
asked  me  to  broadcast  another 
fight  so  I  guess  I  wasn"t  so 
good  as  a  reporter  on  the  air. 
The  Interviewer:  Tell  me 
about  the  broadcasting  you  are 
doing  now — it's  a  weekly 
sponsored  program,  isn't  it? 
Corbett  :  It  was. 
The  Interviewer:  What  do 
you  mean — it  was? 

Corbett:  I  finished  that 
series  last  night. 

The  Interviewer:  Are  you 
going  to  renew  your  contract? 
Corbett:  There  never  was 
any  contract.  It  just  went 
along  from  week  to  week.  You 
see,  I  was  given  seven  min- 
utes for  a  little  talk  on  each 
program  so,  rather  than  con- 
fine myself  to  the  subject  of 
ring  battles,  I  told  the  listeners 
of  amusing  and  interesting  peo- 
ple who  had  come  into  my 
life  while  I  was  champion  and 
afterwards;  of  my  friendships 
with  such  men  as  Grover  Cleve- 
land, Mark  Twain,  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  Bernard  Shaw  and 
others. 

The  Interviewer:  What 
was  the  reaction  to  these 
broadcasts?  By  that  I  mean 
was  there  much  fan  mail? 

Corbett:  I  should  say  so. 
It  amazed  me.  Look  here. 
(He  pulls  a  package  of  letters 
from  his  pocket)  These  came 
in  this  morning— and  every  one 
is  a  request  for  my  autograph. 
The  Interviewer:  How  did 
you  happen  to  quit  the  broad- 
cast? 

Corbett:    That's    a    funny 
one,    too.      The    sponsor    was 
dead  set  on  my  giving  my  own 
(Continued  on  page  99) 


Ray  Perkins  the 

Old  Topper 


He  Takes  a  Coupla  Pineapples  and  Shoots 
a  Paradox — Faithful  Old  Piano  Fol- 
lows Him   Through  a  Putterish  Career 

By  Betty  Lloyd  Walton 
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"ELL,"  welled  Ray  Perkins, 
(Raymond  Lamont  Perkins 
to  you!)  as  he  tilted  the 
old  topper  a  little  more 
over  the  left  eye.  ''So  you  want  to  know 
all  about  my  early  life,  eh?"  Then  he 
uttered  a  few  more  "wells"  for  good 
measure,  tilted  the  topper  even  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  and  began: 

"I  guess  I  might  as  well  begin  by  ask- 
ing 'how  is  everybody?'  You  know  I 
always  like  to  begin  a  broadcast  by  say- 
ing 'how  is  everybody,'  not  that  it  means 
anything,  but  it  does  break  the  ice  and 
sort  of  open  up  the  conversation.  And 
you  know  when  a  Radio  performer  asks 
those  intimate  questions  like  'How  is 
everybody?',  the  theory  is  that  it  brings 
him  oh,  ever  so  much  closer  to  his  audi- 
ence, and  the  audience  is  supposed  to 
say  to  itself: 

"  'Isn't  he  the  nice  fellow  to  take  that 
interest?' 

"Of  course,  that's  the  theory.  I  know 
with  me  when  I  hear  anyone  ask  that 
question  over  my  loudspeaker  I  always 
ask,  'What's  it  to  you?' 

"Anyhow,  it  is  a  silly  question,  because 
as  I  say,  a  Radio  audience  cannot  talk 
back.  One  thing  about  broadcasting  is 
the  fact  that  your  audience  can't  get 
sassy  and  heckle  you.  And  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  so  fatiguing  as  being 
heckled.  My  grandfather  was  the  best 
heckler  in  Kennebunk  County.  Grand- 
ma used  to  bake  a  great  big  heckleberry 
pie  for  dinner,  and  after  the  dishes  were 
washed  and  polished  and  all  the  chores 
done  for  the  day,  they'd  sit  down  for  a 
nice  quiet  evening  of  heckling. 

"But  nowadays,  it's  different.  Take 
political  candidates  for  instance.  They 
use  the  Radio,  and  the  fine  art  of  heck- 
ling is  getting  as  out  of  date  as  a  mous- 
tache cup.  Shall  I  tell  you  what's  wrong 
with  this  country  today?  No?  Well, 
well.  The  thing  that's  wrong  with  this 
country  today  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
too  many  political  candidates  telling  us 
what  is  wrong  with  this  country  today. 
And  there  are  not  enough  hecklers  to 
counteract  them.  Well,  anyhow,  what 
the  heckle.     This  is  supposed  to  be  an 


interview    about    my    early 
life. 

"They  tell  me  that  Old 
Sol  (that's  what  the  Sun 
is  called  by  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  I  am  one 
of  his  very  most  intimate 
friends  and  I  sometimes 
call  him  'Good  Old  Sol') 
outdid  himself  this  year  out 
on  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
turning  out  bigger  and  bet- 
ter pineapples.  They  are 
not  only  numerous  but 
there  are  plenty  of  them. 
Some  of  the  pineapples  are 
bigger  than  Paul  White- 
man.  You  know  Paul.  He's 
the  man  who  made  a  cool 
million  playing  hot  music. 
Say,  that's  a  paradox,  boys 
and  girls — from  hot  music 
a  cool  million. 

"Now  you  probably  think 
that  a  paradox  is  a  couple  of  physicians. 
But  you  are  wrong  again.  A  paradox  is 
something  apparently  self-contradictory, 
like,  'I'll  meet  you  tomorrow  night  at 
sunrise,'  or  'here's  a  check  for  a  million 
dollars'.  If  it  isn't  self-contradictory, 
you  lose  the  paradox. 

"V 

JLOU'YE  all  heard  of  Mil- 
ton's paradox  lost.  Well.  Milton  (I  don't 
recall  his  last  name)  kept  a  sporting 
goods  store  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth 
Street  .  .  .  where  Fourteenth  Street 
meets  Harry  Richman.  Well,  it  wasn't 
exactly  on  the  corner,  it  was  back  a  lit- 
tle from  the  corner,  because  they  used 
the  corner  itself  for  a  sidewalk  and  a 
telegraph  pole.  Otherwise  the  cop  on  the 
corner  would  have  had  nothing  to  lean 
upon.  The  cop  was  a  Pole  himself,  so 
the  two  got  along  very  well  together. 

"Well,  it  seems  some  customer  asked 
Milton  for  a  paradox,  and  Milton  asked: 
'what  size.'  and  the  customer  said, 
'Thirty-eight  stout.'  So  Milton  brought 
out  a  pair  of  green  dox  with  white  spots. 
And  would  you  believe  it.  good  people, 
the  customer  snapped  his  fingers  at    that 


"How  Is  Everybody?"  asks  Old 
Topper  as  He  Settles  Down  to 
Entertain   the   Radio  Audience. 


paradox  and  threw  a  seven,  five  times 
running,  so  that  he  was  able  to  buy  a 
very  fine  pair  of  shoes  for  his  offspring. 

"But  every  time  Milton  threw,  why, 
that   paradox  lost. 

"But  speaking  of  stores,  in  the  old 
days  you  could  go  to  a  drug  store  and  be 
reasonably  sure  of  being  able  to  buy 
seidlitz  powders  or  rock  candy.  But 
now.  I  wonder  why  do  they  call  it  a  drug 
store.  On  the  other  hand,  you  never  see 
a  meatless  butcher  shop. 

"You  know  song-writers  are  a  creat 
lot.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  song-writer  my- 
self. One  of  the  biggest,  unforgettable 
events  in  my  life  was  the  first  time  I 
heard  a  phonograph  record  of  one  of  my 
compositions.  That  was  Bye  Low,  which 
I  wrote  shortly  after  my  graduation  from 
Columbia  University  back  in  1917.  Bye 
Low  was  my  second  song.  The  nr-t  1 
ever  had  published,  Table  for  Two,  made 
me  richer  by  $7.37,  but  Bye  Low  was  a 
hit.  and  I   sure  was  thrilled. 

Hut    there   1    go    drifting   to    the    real 
purpose  of   this   interview,  and   that    will 
never    do.       I    was    talking    about     song- 
writers as  a   lot.     Of  course,  sons-writers 
(Continued  on  page  /i1-/') 
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She  Followed  Him 
into  the  Depths  of 
Death  Valley — 
for  Love.  But  She 
Wanted  a  Real 
Bureau  instead  of 
a  Starch  Box  with 
a  Cracked  Mirror. 


HEAT  .  .  .  shimmering, 
breathless  heat  blaz- 
ing down  from  a  red 
naked  sun  and  stag- 
gering back  from  white  hot 
sand.  A  winding  trail  going 
down.  Bleaching  bones,  lime- 
white,  fleshless,  disintegrated 
and  powdering  into  the  hard 
dry  grit.  A  line  of  covered 
wagons,  stumbling  and  rum- 
bling .  .  .  reeling  oxen  with 
hanging  tongues  and  parched 
hides  .  .  .  down,  down  into 
the  blazing  maw  of  Death 
Valley. 

This  scene  flashed  back  to 
the  mental  vision  of  the  Old 
Ranger  as  he  dropped  into  a 
kitchen  chair  of  the  tidy  little 
home  where  he  was  now  a 
guest — the  first  guest  of  the 
bridal  pair.  He  raised  a  griz- 
zled eyebrow  and  squinted 
quizzically    at    the    busy    little    hostess. 

"You  what?"  he  asked  hitching  back  in 
the  new  kitchen  chair  of  the  immaculate 
kitchen. 

"I  said  I  was  glad  that  I  happened  to 
discover  borax,  it  just  happened  you 
know,"  gushed  the  bride.  "Nobody  told 
me  about  it.  I  just  happened  to  run  onto 
it  and  it  does  so  many  things — " 

"So  you  discovered  borax,  my  girl?" 
the  Old  Ranger  still  struggled  with  the 
scene  that  flared  across  the  retina  of  his 
mental  eye  while  he  tried  to  reason  with 
all  the  dainty  cleanliness  of  his  present 
surroundings. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes  .  .  .  um,  I  see."  He  poked 
a  bony  finger  into  the  ashes  of  his  old  cob 
pipe,  extracted  a  small  cloud  of  smoke 
and  then  twinkled  reminiscently  at  the 
smiling  girl. 

"Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  said, 
"I  don't  care,  I  can  tell  you  a  lot  of  things 


"Let's  hear  a  song  and  forget  all  our  hard  luck,"  said  Joe. 

She  Burns 


I    know    about    borax — "      She    paused. 

"Of  course,  Rose,  my  dear,  I  reckon 
you're  just  smart  up  on  it — probably  a 
heap  more  than  I  am.  But  what  struck 
me  was  your  sayin'  you  discovered  it — " 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  sup- 
pose mother  knew  about  it — " 

"Bless  you  child,  she  shore  did.  But  I 
was  just  a-thinkin' — you,  with  all  your 
book  larnin'  did  you  ever  know  who  was 
really  the  first  woman  to  discover  borax?" 

"Heavens  no!  Was  it  Noah's  wife  or 
who?    Why?    Do  tell  me!" 

"  'Tain't  an  awful  pretty  story  but 
maybe  you'd  like  to  hear  it." 

"Oh,  I'm  dying  to  hear  it.  Do  tell  me 
all  about  it  while  I  get  the  potatoes  ready. 
Please!" 

Old  Ranger  reloaded  his  pipe  and 
hitched  his  chair  back  against  the  wall 
while  Rose  continued  her  preparations  for 
dinner. 


"Well,  let's  see- — 't  wa'n't  so  far  back 
as  Noah  but — but — why  her  name  was 
Rose,  too — just  like  your'n.  Rose  Winters 
was  her  name — Rosie  an'  Aaron  Winters 
who  first  struck  borax  out  in  Death  Valley. 
She  was  a  Spanish-American  gal — purty 
as  a  picture  .  .  .  but  frail  and  dreamy- 
like.  Her  little  feet  was  never  meant  to 
go  a-trampin'  over  the  sharp  rocks  an' 
burnin'  sands  of  the  desert  round  Death 
Valley  .  .  .  with  that  grizzled  old  pros- 
pector husband  of  hers.  But  she  stuck  to 
Aaron  Winters,  Rosie  did  .  .  .  for  better 
or  for  worse.  I  reckon  she  thought  it  was 
mostly  for  worse  .  .  .  that  night  back  in 
1880,  as  she  was  gettin'  supper  for  the  two 
of  'em  in  their  little  one-room  shack  on 
Ash  Meadows  near  Death  Valley."  And 
as  the  old  man  talks,  the  scene — 


AARON:     What's  for  supper,  Rosie? 
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LjRIEF  and  Sacrifice 
Attended  the  Discovery 
of  the  Rich  Deposits  of 
Death  Valley  as  Told  in 
this  Vivid  Radio  Drama 
Broadcast  over  the  Na- 
tional Network. 


Green 


.  .  if  you  can 
Little  crawling 


ROSIE:     Beans. 

AARON:     Is  that  all? 

ROSIE:      Chahwallas  . 
eat  them.    Me,  I  cannot, 
snakes  .  .  .  bah! 

AARON:  Oh,  chahwallas  ain't  snakes, 
Rosie.  .  .  .  They're  lizards.  An'  just 
as  good  eatin'  as  frogs'  legs  ...  in  Del- 
monico's  in  New  York.  Most  as  good, 
anyway,  if  you're  hungry. 

ROSIE:     I  am  not  hungry. 

AARON:     Bacon  all  gone? 

ROSIE:     Weeks  ago. 

AARON:     How  about  the  flour? 

ROSIE:  Would  I  be  serving  mesquite 
beans  if  we  had  any  flour? 

AARON:  Well,  I  saw  the  flour  barrel 
over  yonder  'gainst  the  wall. 

ROSIE:  It  is  empty  .  .  .  like  my  heart. 
The  rice  bag,  too.  That  is  why  I  ride 
twenty-five  .  .  .  thirty  miles  ...  to  the 
mesquite   trees   to   gather  beans   for   our 


supper.    And  they're  hard  to  get. 

AARON:  That  long  ride  ought  to 
have  give  you  an  appetite,  Rosie. 

ROSIE:  No  .  .  .  not  in  all  that  deso- 
lation.    Bare,  like  our  lives  here. 

AARON:  Now,  Rosie  .  .  .  ain't  you 
got  so's  you  feel  better  about  this  by 
now? 

ROSIE:  No.  Aaron  .  .  .  always  it 
grows  worse.  Aaron,  for  a  score  of  years 
now  you  have  been  searching  for  wealth 
here  in  Death  Valley,  in  all  this  desert 
And  what  has  it  ever  given  you  for  all 
your  pains?     Nothing. 

AARON:  I've  come  across  traces  of 
silver  in  these  mountains  .  .  .  and  once 
even  gold.  Rosie. 

ROSIE:  Silver,  gold?  A  glint.  A 
gleam,  nothing  more.  .  .  .  Just  enough  to 
raise  your  hopes  ...  to  make  you  double 
your  efforts,  to  spend  what  little  money 
you  had  saved.  .  .  .  Onlv  to  find  out  that 


it  was  all  a  mirage.  Oh.  Aaron,  leave  this 
country  and  take  me  with  you! 

AARON:  But.  Rosie.  where  could  we 
go?  You  know  why  I  stay  here  .  .  .  one 
of  the  reasons. 

ROSIE:  You  mean  because  of  that 
man  you  killed. 

AARON:     Rosie!     For  heaven's  sake. 

ROSIE:  Who  is  there  to  hear?  It  is 
200  miles  from  this  house  to  the  nearest 
settlement. 

AARON:    Even  so  .  .  . 

ROSIE:  Even  so.  that  shooting  took 
place  over  twenty  years  ago.  Who  would 
remember  by  now? 

AARON:  Sheriffs  have  got  mighty 
long  memories.  Don't  forget  that.  No. 
Rosie.  if  ever  I  leave  Death  Valley,  its 
got  to  be  with  such  a  big  strike  that  we 
can  pick  up  an'  go  far  away  from  here. 

ROSIE:  This  desert  .  .  .  she  is  your 
mistress !  You  love  her  better  than  you 
love  me. 

AARON:  Now.  now.  Rosie  .  .  .  you 
know  that  beside  you  there  ain't  nothin' 
in  this  world  worth  havin'.  It's  for  you 
I  been  tappin'  around  here  all  these  years. 
hopin'  to  make  a  rich  strike.  It's  all  for 
you.    I  don't  care  about  it  for  myself. 

ROSIE :  Then  take  me  away  from 
here.  Take  me  out  into  green  lands  again 
and  let  me  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  real 
home  before  I  am  too  old  a  woman  to 
care. 

AARON:  But  Rosie.  I  couldn't  give 
you  no  better  home  than  this,  lessen  we 
make  a  strike  before  we  leave  here. 

ROSIE:  I  don't  want  more  than  a 
one-room  shack  like  this  .  .  .  but  I  want 
it  under  a  green  tree  .  .  .  where  I  won't 
have  to  think  how  much  water  I  may  use 
to  keep  everything  clean.  I  want  to  hear 
soft  breezes  blowing  outside  and  know 
they're  bringing  gentle  spring  rain  to  do 
my  flowers  good,  instead  of  a  sandstorm. 
I  want  a  real  bureau  .  .  .  not  a  starch 
box  with  a  cracked  old  mirror  res; ins  on 
it.     And  Oh  for  something  to  clean  with! 
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AARON:  You  couldn't  look  more 
beautiful  if  you  had  a  fine  full  length  pier 
glass,  Rosie  ...  for  to  admire  yourself 
in. 

ROSIE:  Admire  myself?  Me,  with 
my  hair  all  dry  and  faded?  .  .  .  and  my 
skin  rough  and  cracked  from  hard  work 
and  hard  water? 

AARON:  It  still  feels  right  soft  and 
nice  to  me,  Rosie.  But  mebby  if  you 
used  some  more  of  them  beauty  prepara- 
tions .  .  . 

ROSIE:     What  beauty  preparations? 

AARON:  Why  them  bottles  you  got 
up  there  on  the  shelf.  .  .  .  Hogan's  Mag- 
nolia Balm  .  .  .  and  Felton's  Gossamer 
for  the  Complexion  ...  an'  Floridy 
water.  .  .  . 

ROSIE:  Aaron,  they  have  all  been 
empty  .  .  .  those  bottles,  for  two  years. 

AARON:  Well,  Rosie  .  .  .  next  time 
we  take  a  trip  to  town,  I'll  buy  you  some 
more. 


ROSIE:      And    some    strings    for 
guitar,  too,  Aaron?     I  live  in  fear 
my  last  strings  will  break  .  .  . 
and  then,  alas!   I  will  not  even 
have    my    music    left    in    this 
wilderness. 

AARON:  Unwrap  your  gui- 
tar, Rosie,  and  sing  me  some  of 
the  old  Spanish  songs  .  .  .  the 
way  you  used  to  sing  them  in 
Monterey.  It'll  make  you  feel 
better  maybe. 

ROSIE:  Very  well,  if  you 
wish  it,  Aaron. 

AARON:  You  keep  that  in- 
strument covered  up  like  it  was 
a  child. 

ROSIE:  The  only  child  I 
have.  If  I  did  not  tend  this  old 
guitar  and  keep  it  wrapped  and 
oiled,  it  would  have  dried  out 
and  cracked  apart  in  this  furnace 
long  ago.  But  listen  to  it  .  .  . 
it's  still  sweet.  (Rosie  twangs 
a  string  and  hums  a  phrase.) 

(She  sings  old  Spanish- Ameri- 
can song  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment.) 

AARON:  It's  true  enough, 
Rosie.  You  shouldn't  be  buried 
out  in  this  wilderness,  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road .  .  .  with  none  to  appre- 
ciate your  talents  but  a  dried  up 
old  bag  o'  bones  like  me. 

ROSIE:  My  talents  are  for 
your  pleasure,  Aaron  .  .  .  here 
or  anywhere. 

AARON:  Come  over  here 
and  sit  by  me,  Rosie  .  .  .  and 
don't  think  too  hard  of  me  for 
keepin'  you  out  here.  (Faint 
sound  of  horse's  hoofs  outside.) 

ROSIE:  Aaron,  what's  that 
noise?    It  sounds  like  horses. 

AARON :  Nonsense,  Rosie  .  .  . 
why  nobody's  come  along  Ash 
Meadows  Valley  past  this  shack 
since  I  can  remember.  (Hoof 
beats  come  nearer.  Sound  of 
man  whistling  "Oh  Susannah".) 


my 
that 


ROSIE:  But  listen,  Aaron,  I  can  hear 
the  jingle  of  the  bridle  .  .  .  and  some- 
body is  whistling  too.     Hark. 

(Voice  outside  sings): 
"Oh  then,  Susannah 
Don't  you  cry  for  me 
I'm  goin'  out  to  Oregon 
With  my  banjo   on   my  knee." 

AARON:  By  gash,  you're  right !  We're 
goin'  crazy  together,  Rosie!  That's  what 
it  is.  .  .  .  The  desert's  got  us  at  last! 

ROSIE :  No,  Aaron,  it's  real.  I  know 
it  is.     Whoever  it  is,  is  stopping  outside. 

VOICE:  (Calling  from  outside)  Hello, 
there ! 

AARON:  He's  flesh  and  blood  all 
right. 

ROSIE:  Aaron  .  .  .  you  don't  think 
. ".  .  that  sheriff  with  the  warrant? 

AARON:     Good  Lord,  no! 

VOICE:  (Outside)  Hallo,  there! 

AARON:  Here,  Rosie  ...  let  me  go. 
I'll  see  who  it  is.  (Calls)  Hello.  Who's 
there? 

VOICE:       (Outside)    A    traveler  .  .  . 


"Did  you  ever  know  who  really  discovered  borax?" 
asked  the  Old  Prospector. 


headin'  south  from  Nevada.  .  .  .  Lost  my 
way  a  few  hours  back  an'  jest  goin'  to 
pitch  camp  for  the  night  when  I  spotted 
your  light.     Can  you  grub  stake  me? 

AARON :    We  ain't  got  much,  stranger, 
but  you're  welcome  to  share  it. 
VOICE:    Thanks. 

AARON:  Hand  me  that  lantern, 
Rosie.  Now,  come  along  with  me, 
stranger  and  I'll  show  you  where  you  can 
picket  your  hoss  for  the  night.  And 
Rosie  ...  see  if  you  can't  rustle  a  little 
extra  food  together  for  supper. 

ROSIE:  (To  herself)  Extra  food! 
Holy  Saints !  The  man  talks  as  if  we  had 
a  pantry  stocked  full.  Very  well,  my 
Aaron,  I'll  do  my  best.  There's  still  a 
little  coffee  and  some  sugar  in  the  boxes 
under  the  bed  .  .  .  saved  against  a  rainy 
day.  Now  .  .  .  have  we  a  third  cup  and 
plate?  No  .  .  .  perhaps  I  could  use  the 
old  tin  can  I  was  growing  the  cactus  plant 
in.  The  men  will  not  notice.  (Men 
heard  approaching.) 

AARON:  (Coming  in)  Drop  your 
saddle  right  there  by  the  door, 
stranger.  Rosie,  this  is  Joe  Gib- 
bons, from  up  Nevada  way. 
Meet  Mrs.  Winters,  Joe. 

ROSIE :  We  are  very  happy  to 
make  you  welcome  here  in  -our 
poor  little  place. 

JOE:  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  it 
looks  mighty  good  to  me  .  .  . 
after  ridin'  alone  down  this  God- 
forsaken desert  for  days. 

AARON:  Where  are  you 
headin'  for? 

JOE:  Down  South.  Mebbe 
over  Texas  way.  Thought  I'd 
try  my  hand  at  cattle  raisin'. 
.  .  .  Taken  a  crack  at  about 
everything  else  in  my  day  .  .  . 
gold-huntin'  .  .  .  orange  grow- 
in'  ..  .  teamin'  .  .  .  lumberin' 
.  .  .  farmin'  .  .  .  minin'  .  .  . 

AARON:  Had  luck  at  any  of 
'em. 

JOE :  Oh,  I  done  well  enough 
here  and  there  .  .  .  but  no  rich 
strikes  anywheres.  Somehow  I 
always  jest  manage  to  miss  out. 
I  hear  tell  that  in  the  next  town 
.  .  .  beyond  the  next  mountain, 
over  the  next  river  .  .  .  there's 
a  big  chance  to  make  money.  So 
I  move  on  .  .  .  but  I  always 
I'm  jest  too  late. 

AARON:  Yes  ...  I  know 
how  that  is. 

JOE:  Take  what  happened 
here  a  while  back.  I  heard  talk 
one  night  by  a  camp  fire  in  Ore- 
gon about  some  wonderful  new 
discoveries  of  a  thing  called 
borax  in  Nevada  ...  at  Colum- 
bus and  Teels  Marsh  .  .  .  and 
how  it  was  goin'  to  make  the 
fortunes  of  a  few  lucky  men. 
I'd  heard  about  this  here  borax 
before  .  .  .  over  to  Clear  Lake 
in  California  .  .  .  and  I  knew 
there  was  money  in  it.  ...  So  I 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Town  Crier  Tales 


"By 


ALEXANDER 
WOOLLCOTT 


THE  scene  is  a  studio 
of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 
The  time,  any  Monday 
or  Friday  evening  at  a  quarter 
after  seven,  EST.,  period  of 
the  Gruen  Guild  Watch.  It's 
a  small  studio.  A  grand  piano 
fills  half  of  it.  Alexander 
Woollcott,  famous  raconteur, 
fills  the  other  half. 

XHE  announcer 
starts  his  introduction.  Wooll- 
cott, seated  before  a  table 
microphone,  glances  at  the 
studio  clock.    And  says: 

"Tonight  you  must  think  of  the  old 
Town  Crier  as  having  come  in  out  of 
the  storm  and  sought  a  moment's  peace 
and  warmth  beside  your  fireplace.  He 
puts  his  bell  and  lantern  in  the  corner 
and  spreads  his  thin  old  hands  to  the  blaze 
of  your  friendly  logs.  As  his  spectacles 
grow  misty  and  his  smelly  old  tuppet  be- 
gins to  steam,  he  grows  expansive  and  be- 
gins, in  his  garrulous  fashion,  to  spin  a 
few  old  wives'  tales.  If  you,  there  in  the 
corner  will  stop  making  such  a  noise  with 
that  cocktail  shaker  and  if  Junior  will 
stop  scuffling  his  feet  and  take  his  algebra 
homework  into  the  next  room,  the  Town 
Crier  will  tell  a  story  or  two.  Some  years 
ago,  when  I  was  lolling  one  afternoon  in 
the  studio  of  Miss  Neysa  McMein — in 
those  days  her  studio  was  about  as  hushed 
and  sheltered  a  spot  as  the  Grand  Con- 
course of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal — 
there  came  breezing  in  a  young  painter 
named  Baskerville.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement  because  of  an 
extraordinary  chance  that  had  just  be- 
fallen a  friend  of  his.  She  had  been  am- 
bling along  Sixth  Avenue  when  her  eye 
was  caught  by  a  dusty  old  string  of  beads 
in  a  pawn  shop  window.  What  particu- 
larly interested  her  was  the  lovely  old 
clasp  of  curious  and  intricate  design,  with 
which  the  string  was  fastened.  Being  a 
born  shopper,  she  went  in  and  priced  it. 
The  pawn-broker  said  that  this  bit  of 
junk  had  been  pledged  there  some  two  or 
three  years  before  by  a  wild  and  shabby 
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Alexander    Woollcott    from    a    sketch    made 

in  France  in   1919   and  Called  Soldier   With 

Book 

wayfarer  who  never  came  back  to  redeem 
it.  It  was  therefore  on  sale  and  he  pro- 
posed to  ask  a  cool  $2.50  for  it.  Well, 
$2.50  about  represented  her  working  cap- 
ital at  the  moment.  "Easy  come,  easy  go," 
she  said  to  herself,  and  went  off  with  the 
darned  thing  in  her  pocket.  Afterwards, 
she  cleaned  it  up  a  bit,  and  used  to  wear 
it  with  great  pride.  As  it  happened,  the 
clasp  was  so  old  that  it  was  worn  through, 
and  one  day,  a  few  weeks  later,  as  she  was 
prancing  up  Fifth  Avenue,  it  broke. 

"With  one  clutch  she  caught  the  string 
before  it  began  to  disintegrate  into  the 
oblivious  traffic.  Cursing  softly  but  sin- 
cerely to  herself,  she  stood  holding  her 
collapsing  necklace  together  and  looking 
distractedly  around  for  assistance.  It  was 
then  she  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
this  mishap  had  befallen  her  directly  in 
front  of  the  elegant  and  snooty  jewel  shop 
of  Black  Starr  &  Frost.  Now  normally 
she  would  no  sooner  have  taken  a  bit  of 
Sixth  Avenue  finery  to  that  shop  for  re- 
pair than  she  would  have  asked  Revillion 
Freres  to  sew  up  a  rip  in  her  little  boy's 
mittens.  But  there  was  help  right  at  hand 
and  in  she  went. 

"She    was    very    apologetic    about     it. 
With  that  curious  and  purposeless  nun 
dacity  in   which   we   all   indulge  at    such 
times,  and  by  which  we  seek  to  conceal 
the  humble   facts  of  our  existence   from 


Ever  Hear  the  One 
About  Empress 
Josephine's  Long 
Lost  Necklace  f 


total  strangers  who  aren't  in- 
terested in  them  anyway,  she 
explained  to  the  clerk  that  this 
was  an  old  necklace  that  had 
been  in  her  family  for  years, 
that  she  treasured  it  for  sen- 
timental reasons,  and  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  he  would 
do  a  little  tinkering  with  the 
clasp — that  is,  if  it  wouldn't 
cost  too  much.  She  scarcely 
cared  to  spend  much  money 
on  a  mere  matter  of  senti- 
ment. 

The  clerk  yawned,  gathered 
up  the  two  ends  of  the  string, 
and  sauntered  off  to  the  back 
of  the  shop.  Two  minutes 
later  he  returned,  his  eyes  snapping  with 
excitement.  Accompanying  him  was  the 
big  bewhiskered  jewel  expert  clothed  in 
Olympian  calm,  his  excitement,  if  any. 
masked  by  his  personal  shrubbery.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  Madame  would  be  in- 
terested in  selling  the  necklace.  Madame 
felt  as  if  an  elevator  had  suddenly  started 
to  fall  with  her,  but  with  one  frantic 
clutch,  she  recaptured  her  self  control, 
and  four  generations  of  horse  trading 
Yankee  ancestors  took  possession  of  their 
offspring's  spirit.  The  necklace,  she  said, 
was  not  for  sale.  The  jewel  merchant  be- 
gan to  hem  and  haw. 

"She  did  a  bit  of  hemming  and  haw- 
ing herself.  Finally  she  expressed  a  purely 
academic  interest  in  what  Black  Starr  & 
Frost  would  be  willing  to  offer.  The  reply 
was  immediate.  $20,000.00. 

"That  darned  elevator  began  to  fall 
again.  Again  the  good  old  Puritan  an- 
cestry sustained  her  swooning  spirit.  I 
could  go  on  with  the  story  this  way  in- 
definitely, but  I  will  rush  on  to  the  con- 
clusion. The  necklace  was  of  diamonds. 
The  final  stone  on  each  end  was  carved 
with  an  initial.  On  one  end  the  initial  was 
'N\  On  the  other  end  the  initial  was  J'. 
It  was  the  long  lost  necklace  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine. 

•'That  was  the  story  as  young  Master 

Baskerville   told   it    to   me.      I   confess   it 

fascinated    me,    and    being   a    member   of 

the  staff  of  The  Evening  Sun  at  the  time, 

(Continued  on  page  10?} 
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<J\Cy  Biggest 


Great  Austrian 
Star  Trembled  in 
Fear  as  She  Made 
Her  Debut — then  a 
Miracle  Happened. 


THE  life  of  every  prima  donna  is 
filled  with  big  moments.  It  is 
one  profession  which,  despite  its 
many  hours  of  hard  and  exact- 
ing work,  the  self-denial  and  the  eternal 
care  which  it  demands,  is  yet  colored  with 
so  many  rich  moments,  that  one  feels 
amply  rewarded  for  all  one  does. 

Sometimes  these  moments  may  not  be 
big  ones  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  yet 
they  are  dear  to  the  prima  donna.  They 
may  be  little  things  which  happen  on  the 
stage  during  the  course  of  the  opera 
which  turn  a  threatening  disaster  into  a 
dazzling  success;  they  may  be  when  one 
sings  before  royalty,  before  the  disabled 
war  veterans  or  the  crippled  children  in 
hospitals.  They  may  be  the  moments 
when  the  response  of  the  audience  is 
such  that  it  grips  you  by  the  throat  and 
the  tears  come.  Or  it  may  be  a  moment 
when  you  have  so  lost  yourself  in  the  soul 
of  a  character  that  the  composer  himself 
is  overwhelmed  by  your  interpretation. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  those  mo- 
ments that  mark  a  definite  progress  in 
your  career.  The  ones  that  have  helped 
to  bring  you  nearer  to  the  goal.  Nat- 
urally these  are  the  most  vital  ones  in 
my  life  and  the  first  will  therefore  al- 
ways stand  out  pre-eminently  in  my 
.  mind. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  girl  in  01- 
muetz,  where  I  was  born,  my  voice 
showed  exceptional  promise.  My  father 
encouraged  me  to  study  and  he  took  me 
to  Professor  Auspitzer  of  Bruenn.  He 
was  an  excellent  singing  teacher  and  I 
made  splendid  progress  with  him.  How- 
ever, I  was  considerably  handicapped  by 


Maria   Jeritza,   famous   prima   donna   of  the 
Metropolitan    Opera,    New    York. 


the  fact  that  I  was  so  timid  and  shy,  I 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  sing  for  any- 
one. The  mere  suggestion  was  enough  to 
terrify  me. 

Professor  Auspitzer  was  in  despair. 
He  pleaded;  he  begged  and  he  argued. 
How  was  anyone  to  know  that  I  pos- 
sessed a  singing  voice  if  I  would  not  sing? 
How  was  I  going  to  make  a  career  for 
myself?  But  nothing  he  said  was  of  any 
avail.  Then  one  day,  when  I  was  tak- 
ing my  lesson,  he  asked  me  to  sing  my 
arias.  One  after  another  he  took  them 
until  I  finally  protested.  But  he  merely 
smiled  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  room. 

"Come  in,"  he  called.  "I'm  sure  you 
have  heard  Maria  sing  enough  to  know 
what  she  can  do."  And  in  walked  the 
director  of  the  Olmuetz  Theatre!  Pro- 
fessor Auspitzer  had  hidden  him  in  the 
next  room  and  there  he  had  listened  with 
ease  while  I  unknowingly  had  gone 
through  my  repertoire.  I  was  so  aston- 
ished I  could  not  speak.  But  imagine  my 
greater  amazement  when  he  said  to  me: 
"You  are  engaged  for  my  theatre.  You 
will  make  your  debut  as  'Elsa'  in  'Lo- 
hengrin.' " 

I  need  not  describe  the  terrors  I  went 
through  at  the  rehearsals.  I  am  afraid 
the  company  did  not  think  very  much  of 


MARIA 


me.  On  the  night  of  the  per- 
formance I  quaked  and  trembled 
and  shivered.  I  did  not  see  how  I 
could  sing  before  so  many  people. 
Only  once  later  in  my  life,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was  I 
again  overcome  with  such  acute 
fright.  However,  the  director  of 
the  Olmuetz  Theatre  tried  his  best 
to  soothe  me.  He  kept  assuring 
me  that  everything  would  go  off 
well  once  I  was  on  the  stage.  I 
was  pretty  skeptical  about  that  and 
thought  to  myself  that  my  debut 
would  mark  my  last  public  appear- 
ance. 

However,  on  the  night  of  the 
performance,  when  I  finally  heard 
my  cue,  I  went  on  the  stage  and  it  was 
simply  a  miracle  the  way  all  my  fears  dis- 
appeared. I  completely  forgot  everything 
but  my  role.  I  loved  the  part  of  Elsa 
and  for  the  time  being  was  Elsa.  I  was 
so  absorbed  in  my  role  that  I  did  not  see 
the  audience.  Yet  there  was  an  electric 
feeling  in  the  audience  that  goaded  me 
on  and  you  can  imagine  how  thrilled  I 
was  when  they  enthusiastically  applauded 
me  at  the  end  of  the  performance.  I  was 
very  grateful  for  it  too,  as  the  success 
that  I  had,  inspired  me  with  the  confi- 
dence which  I  needed  so  much. 

Just  as  every  American  singer  has  her 
eyes  on  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
so  in  Austria,  the  greatest  achievement 
is  an  engagement  at  the  Hofoper.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  opera  houses 
in  Europe  and  before  the  war  there  was 
no  more  wonderful  sight  than  to  see  the 
men  with  their  colorful  uniforms  and 
glittering  decorations,  and  the  women 
with  their  costly  gowns  and  jewels. 
There  was  such  an  air  of  splendor  about 
the  place  that  it  made  one  tingle  with 
excitement  just  to  be  there. 

Since  the  Hofoper  only  accepted  ma- 
ture artists  who  had  had  several  years  of 
experience  and  who  were  known  to  the 
public,  I  naturally  could  not  try  there 
right  away.  So  I  first  went  to  the  Volks- 
oper,  a  municipal  opera  house  which  was 
also  in  Vienna  and  which  had  a  very  fine, 
reputation. 

I  worked  very  hard  at  the  Volksopera 
and  I  sang  all  kinds  of  parts.  This  was 
valuable  experience  to  me  as  it  helped 
me  to  build  up  a  solid  foundation  and  a 
fine  technique.     I  missed  no  opportunity 
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to  study  and  to  learn  and  to  work  over 
the  smallest  detail  of  my  part.  Gradu- 
ally I  began  to  be  known  and  I  was  often 
asked  to  appear  in  other  cities  as  guest 
artist.  Then,  one  season,  the  directors 
of  the  great  Hofoper  decided  to  give 
"Aphrodite."  As  this  was  its  first  pres- 
entation, they  were  anxious  to  insure  its 
success  in  every  way.  They  found, 
though,  that  they  could  not  engage  any 
of  their  own  singers  for  the  leading  role 
because  none  was  young  or  slender 
enough  to  interpret  it.  It  would  not  do 
to  have  a  fat  and  middle-aged  Aphrodite, 
no     matter     how     glorious     her     voice 


might    be.      My    fond    hopes    expanded. 

Thus  the  very  dream  of  my  life  came 
true  when  I  was  asked  to  create  the  title 
role  of  this  opera  at  its  world  premiere. 

Another  moment  that  will  always  re- 
main a  significant  one  for  me  was  when 
Gatti-Casazza  offered  me  a  contract  to 
sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  Americans  and 
the  thought  of  singing  to  such  a  totally 
different  audience,  made  me  hesitate.  I 
felt  safe  and  secure  in  Vienna.  Why  ven- 
ture so  far  away  to  a  land  about  which 
I  had  heard  so  many  strange  stories?  It 
was  better  to  be  satisfied  with  what  one 


had.  But  Gatti-Casazza  would  not  listen 
to  my  refusals  and  he  kept  coming  back 
to  me  until  I  finally  signed  the  contract. 

It  was  a  rainy,  dismal  day  when  I  ar- 
rived in  this  country.  I  knew  very  little 
English  at  the  time  and  I  had  to  rely  on 
others  to  make  myself  understood.  In 
addition  I  had  to  prepare  to  make  my 
American  debut  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  operas.  "The  Dead  City.''  All 
these  things  combined  to  bring  back  my 
former  fear  of  singing  to  an  audience. 
Every  day  I  wished  myself  home  in 
Vienna.  I  felt  I  could  not  go  through 
the  ordeal.  I  constantly  reproached  my- 
self for  having  signed  the  contract. 

As  curtain  time  drew  nearer.  I  was 
seized  with  such  trembling  that  I  could 
not  move.  Everyone  attempted  to  com- 
fort me  and  to  cheer  me  up.  But  I 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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IF  RADIO  delivers  and  fulfills  but 
half  the  hopes,  during  1931,  of  your 
favorite  entertainers,  you  will  un- 
conditionally agree  that  the  new 
leaves  that  are  being  turned  over  this 
New  Year's  Eve,  have  not  been  turned  in 
vain.  What  a  mass  of  good'  intentions! 
And  they'll  be  made  good,  too,  or  I 
don't  know  the  mike  stars  I've  been  writ- 
ing about  these  many  months  and  years. 
Rapidly  nipping  the  pages  of  a  note- 
book filled  in  the  course  of  a  score  or 
more  of  interviews  with  the  air's  great, 
I  humbly  beg  to  report  that  you  fellow 
dialsters  are  in  for  more  variety,  novel- 
ties, laughs,  sunshine,  cheer,  beauty, 
artistry  and  intelligent  efforts.  Better 
orchestrations,  sound  effects,  rehearsals, 
preparation,  manuscripts  and  continuities 
are  in  the  bag  for  1931,  and  as  for  drama, 
watch  for  more  plays  based  on  historical 
fact,  and  better  dramas  produced  better. 
One  of  your  best 
liked  stars  hopes  to.  see 
a  Radio  rejuvenation 
of  the  old,  backwoods 
square  dance;  another 
looks  forward  to  giv- 
ing you  more  of  the 
soothing,  native  Amer- 
ican folk  music,  a  third 
trusts  that  the  new 
year  will  bring  a  re- 
naissance of  grand  op- 
era on  the  Radio,  with 
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Muriel  Pollock 


its  greater  appreciation  by  the  public  the 
cause  for  its  production. 

But  who  (see  if  you  can  guess) — who 
would  dare  to  wish  for  "louder  crooners" 
and  "softer  trombones"?  You're  right — 
Ray  Perkins,  the  famous  Old  Topper 
and  Prince  of  Pineapple.  Waxing  face- 
tious just  to  keep  in  character,  Perkins 
said: 

"After  painful  introspection  and  deliber- 
ation (resulting  in  a  headache),  I  am 
still  able  to  announce  the  following  reso- 
lutions which  I  shall  break  in  1931: 

"(1)  I  will  not  climb  the  studio  por- 
tieres. (2)  I  will  stop  crying  when  I  hear 
sob-ballads.  (3)  I  will  have  my  over- 
tones examined  for  flats.  (4)  I  will  not 
compete  with  Vallee,  McNamee  or  Gib- 
bons. They  have  their  public,  and  I  have 
mine.  (5)  I  will  not  attempt  to  imitate 
Four  Pineapples. 

"I  hope  that  1931  brings  louder  croon- 
ers,   softer    trombones,    bigger    midgets, 


Mike  Resolutions  Made 
Bring  You  Bigger  and 
Than  Ever  —  They  Sol- 
Brand  New  Gags,  Songs 


greater  Garbos  and  a  couple  of  new  but 
wearable  neckties.  And  God  bless  Mama 
Audience  and  Papa  Public,  and  make 
Ray  a  good  boy  to  listen  to." 

Phillips  H.  Lord  was  next.  The  creator 
of  Uncle  Abe  and  David  and  Seth  Parker 
answered  my  New  Year's  query  in  the 
genuine  vernacular  of  his  beloved  hymn- 


Steele   Jamison 
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£y  Studio  Folks  Will 
Better  Entertainment 
emnly  Swear  to  Present 
And     Radio     Thrillers 


singing  character: 

"Wal,  now,  I  don't  know  about  this 
resolvin'  business,  but  I  do  have  two 
programs  that  I'd  like  mighty  well  to  send 
to  listeners  in  1931.  An'  if  resolvin'll 
help  to  put  'em  across,  I'll  make  the 
resolution.  One  is  the  ole  time,  down 
East,  backwoods  square  dance  with  fid- 


Evans    E.     Plummer 


Muriel  Wilson 


Ruth  Lyon 

dies  scrapin',  harmonickies  wheezin',  feet 
shufllin'  and  the  head  man  singin'  the 
calls  in  the  background.  That's  one  thing 
I'd  like  to  do  on  the  air  in  1931. 

"The  other  is  to  bring  back  in  a  Ra- 
dio program  the  Big  Band  Wagon  that 
used  to  tour  the  countryside  in  the  ole 
days,  goin'  from  town  to  town  and  pro- 
mot  in'  the  neighborly  spirit.  What  we 
need  next  year  is  tolerance,  tolerance  and 
more  tolerance,  and  don't  you  forget  it, 
young  fellow." 

Whether  Jessica  will  make  more  than 
'"Olive",  or  vice  versa  during  1931,  is 
something  for  you  to  worry  about,  but 
what  the  Misses  Dragonctte  and  "Pal- 
mer'' (Virginia  Rae)  hope  to  accomplish 
during  the  ensuing  year  is  best  told 
by  the  famous  sopranos  themselves.  Pe- 
tite Jessica,  of  Cities  Service  conceits, 
said: 

"Who  can  estimate  the  force  and 
power    engendered    by    the    concentration 


Lee  Sims 


of  millions  of  minds  and  hearts  by  the 
beauty  of  a  song?  And  where  shall  this 
lead  us?  The  microphone  is  my  gate- 
way to  the  hearts  of  men.  The  magic 
carpet,  the  seven  league  boots  and  Mer- 
cury's sandals  were  limited  powers  in 
comparison  with  Radio.  My  fervent  wish 
for  1931  is  that  my  art  be  part  of  your 
everyday  life,  for  if  it  is  not  that,  it  is 
not  art.   May  we  create  beauty  together!'' 

And  lovely  Olive  Palmer,  Palmolive 
prima  donna,  sends  you  her  greetings  with 
the  message: 

"If  my  microphone  were  only  Alad- 
din's magical  lamp,  it  wouldn't  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  a  New  Year's  resolu- 
tion. I'd  simply  ask  it  to  convey  to  every 
one  of  my  listeners  the  keen  desire  to 
give  pleasure,  which  goes  into  every  note 
of  my  songs.  But  without  benefit  of 
magic,  I've  decided  to  work  harder,  hop- 
ing that  I  may  run  the  gamut  of  artistic 
preferences  in  my  audience,  bringing  a 
little  more  intelligence,  atmosphere  and 
artistry  to  every  song  or  aria  I  may  sing. 
I'm  interested  in  seeing  better  balanced. 
more  finished  programs  of  the  concert 
type  in   1931." 

Lowell  Thomas, 
reporting  soldier  of 
fortune  and  Ra- 
dio representative 
of  the  Literary  Di- 
gest, has  a  good 
idea  to  kill  the 
blues  early  this 
year.      "They    tell 
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Here's  one   resolution  we  predict  will  make  a  good  paving  stone  for  warm   regions — Nat  BrusilofiF  and  his  Nestle  Chocolateers  promise 

to  be  more  serious  in  1931  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 


me,"  said  he,  "that  I  talk  to  more  than 
30,000,000  people  every  night.  This  fact 
seems  to  me  fantastic  and  incredible,  and 
prompts  my  first  determination  for  the 
new  year. 

"In  1931  I'm  going  to  spin  more  yarns 
and  reel  off  more  news  flashes  which  are 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  optimism  and 
good  cheer.  I  think  I  have  the  'swellest' 
job  in  the  world,  and  a  unique  chance 
among  Radio  performers,  because  I  can 
exercise  a  power  of  selection — an  edi- 
torial choice  of  my  material.  Without 
sugar-coating  the  facts  of  life,  or  garbling 
the  news,  I  can  pick  out  and  emphasize 
the  cheerful  angle  of  the  day's  happen- 
ings.   That  is  my  resolve." 


A, 


.NOTHER  Radio  act,  of 
which  you  perhaps  have  heard,  is  known 
as  Amos  V  Andy  (film  version  Check 
and  Doable  Check,  Adv.),  and  who 
doesn't  know  this  pair?  Both  Amos  and 
Andy,  or  rather  Freeman  Gosden  and 
Charlie  Correll,  their  creators,  tell  me 
that  1931  will  find  their  six-a-week  skit 
packed  full  of  good  wholesome  laughter 
and  optimism.  "We  know  business  is 
good  and  getting  better,"  the  famous 
blackface  pair  maintained,  "and  maybe 
we  can  poke  enough  fun  at  the  thrifty 
public  so  that  they  will  start  spending 
some  of  the  money  they've  been  hoard- 
ing, and  causing  tough  times  by  so 
doing." 

What  Charlie  Magnante,  world's  fore- 
most accordionist,  the  Pierre  of  the  Ver- 
mont Lumberjacks  program  as  well  as  in 


Rolfe's  orchestra  program,  wants  to  see 
in  1931,  is  more  work  provided  for  mu- 
sicians by  their  unions.  Charlie  deplores 
the  present  situation.  As  far  as  personal 
resolutions  go,  he  neither  drinks  nor 
smokes  and  hopes  next  year  not  to  see 
his  record  broken.  He  also  plans  to  work 
even  harder  than  last  year  and  better  his 
best  total  of  31  appearances  a  week,  be- 
sides recording  and  picture  engagements. 
Magnante,  by  way  of  holding  stock  in  his 
future,  adds  that  he  hopes  the  demand 
for  "squeeze  box"  squeezers  will  increase 
and  finally  make  this  instrument  surpass 
the  saxophone  in  popularity. 

"Yeah?"  said  Rudy  Weidoeft,  world's 
premier  saxophonist  and  teacher  of  the 
leading  players  of  that  instrument,  in- 
cluding Rudy  Vallee.  "Here's  what  I 
hope  to  accomplish  in  '31.  I  want  to 
make  my  programs  replete  with  more 
variety  and  novelties,  better  music  and 
tone  colorings  to  distinguish  those  pro- 
grams from  a  dozen  others.  Better  mu- 
sical transcriptions  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  this  come  true,  and  one 
other  factor — the  return  of  so  many 
disillusioned  songwriters  from  Hollywood. 
Personally  I  hope  to  improve  my  ability 
as  player,  writer  and  arranger. 


A, 


_RT  KASSEL,  whose  Kas- 
sels  in  the  Air  orchestra  is  a  prime  fa- 
vorite with  the  folk  of  Chicago  and  the 
Midwest,  held  one  simple  hope  for  1931 
which  may  have  been  fulfilled  by  the 
time  you  are  reading  this.  "Give  me," 
said  Kassel,  "one  kind-hearted  and  wise 


sponsor  of  the  none-meddlesome  variety, 
one  who'll  allow  me  to  have  my  boys 
play  the  music  the  public  likes  best,  and 
play  it  in  the  fashion  we  have  become  a 
little  famous  for  originating.  Then  I'll 
enjoy  taking  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  program  on 
my  own  shoulders." 


T* 


..HE  same  sentiment  is 
echoed  by  Russell  Pratt,  "My  Bookhouse 
Story  Man"  as  well  as  one  of  the  "Three 
Doctors",  of  CBS  and  WMAQ  fame. 
"Most  sponsored  programs  are  too  seri- 
ous," he  said.  "I  resolve  to  be  serious 
only  for  the  children;  never  for  the 
grownups.  The  best  salesmanship  is  not 
the  'deadly'  type  but  the  sort  that  'kids' 
the  prospective  buyer  into  lowering  his 
guard,  then  slips  the  sales  talk  gently 
across.  Trouble  is,"  the  "doctor"  con- 
tinued, "most  sponsors  interfere  too  much 
with  the  talent.  Sherman,  Rudolph  and 
I  know  our  audience,  and  we  insist  that 
we  be  allowed  to  play  to  that  audience, 
if  we  are  expected  to  bring  in  results." 
More  light  opera  and  current  shows  on 
the  air  are  the  '31  hope  of  Ruth  Lyon, 
CBS  soprano  who  was  honored  to  be  se- 
lected as  soloist  with  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  broadcasts  last 
year.  Though  all  her  training  has  been 
for  the  classics,  Miss  Lyon  prefers  the 
Victor  Herbert  type  of  music.  She  sees 
this  year  bringing  light  operas  to  the  stage 
as  outstanding  hits  and  hopes  the  Ra- 
dio world  will  follow  suit. 

(Continued  on  page  93) 
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I  A  M  O  N  D  S 


Famous  Historian  Tells 
Scintillating  Story  of  How 
The  Dutch  Cornered  the 
Gem   Market  of  the  World 


"By  Hendrik  Willem  Van   Loon 


live    a 
funny ! 


I  AM  sorry  but  I  must  not  speak  too 
loudly  to  you — for  it  is  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  this  is  a  small 
country. 

Wouldn't  do  to  wake  up  the  good  peo- 
ple. They  consider  the  night  to  have  been 
made  for  sleep,  and  turn  off  their  rail- 
roads and  steamers,  and  even  the  cows  are 
requested  to  graze  very  quietly. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  exactly  our  system. 

We  like  to  make  the  day  as  dark  as 
night  by  a  little  coal-soot  and  turn  the 
night  into  day  by  burning  up  a  fortune 
in  electric  light. 

Maybe  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

And  maybe  it  is  not. 

On  the  average  people  here 
couple  of  years  longer  (sounds 
but  ask  the  man  of  the  statistics) — they 
do  live  a  few  years  longer  by  going  to 
bed,  if  not  with  the  chickens  at  least  with 
the  roosters,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
history — and  there  is  a  lot  in  history  if 
you  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  read 
it  thoroughly — there  surely  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  system  of  separating 
the  night  from  the  day  and  not  inter- 
fering too  seriously  with  the  arrangements 
of  this  planet  as  they  were  originally  in- 
tended. 

For  I  am  not  speaking  to  you  from  this 
distant  city  because  the  sunsets  are 
brighter,  or  begin  a  few  minutes  earlier 
than  in  New  Amsterdam,  or  because  the 
tide  runs  four  times  a  day  instead  of 
three  as  in  most  other  countries.  Neither 
have  all  those  intricate  arrangements  of 
wire  and  air  and  more  wire  and  right-of- 
way  across  that  wire  and  through  that 
particular  air  and  night -porters  getting 
me  out  of  bed  at  half-past  two  in  the 
morning — been  the  work  of  the  last  five 


minutes.  We  did  not  suddenly  say 
yesterday  evening,  ''That  was  a 
remarkably  good  dinner  and  now 
wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  talk  to  home 
for  a  couple  of  minutes!" 

On  the  contrary.  The  jeweler 
in  whose  interest  I  am  speaking  to- 
night has  been  at  work  since 
early  March  to  get  this  connec- 
tion through,  and  the  reason  why 
he  has  taken  this  vast  amount  of 
trouble — the  endless  official  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  telephone  and  broad- 
casting companies  —  petitions  to  the 
weather  bureau  for  good  weather  so  that 
the  ocean  would  not  interfere  with  an 
otherwise  honest  Dutch  accent  (Dutch 
accents  on  the  air  and  quite  ordinary 
mild  storms  have  been  known  to  provoke 
cyclones) — all  this  was  done  for  one  pur- 
pose and  for  one  purpose  only — to  give 
his  prospective  customer  a  chance  to  feel 
and  notice — to  realize  in  an  almost  tan- 
gible manner — that  Amsterdam,  this  an- 
cient stronghold  of  the  diamond  trade, 
actually  exists.  That  it  is  not  a  mere 
fable  like  those  famous  mines  of  Gol- 
conda  which  sound  so  well  in  poetry  and 
which  never  produced  a  diamond — being 
merely  the  name  of  a  strong  fortress  in- 
habited by  a  Turkish  adventurer  who, 
having  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
northern  India,  invested  his  surplus  rev- 
enue in  the  largest  diamonds  that  were 
available  until  his  treasure-chest  on  top 
of  Golconda's  rocks — an  immeasurably 
strong  castle — came  to  be  associated  with 
the  idea  of  diamonds  itself. 

But  this  town  of  Amsterdam  which  was 
built  seven  hundred  years  ago  had  very 
different  beginnings  from  the  old  capital 
of  Kuth  Shahi,  which  was  probably  the 


Hendrik   Willem   Van   Loon,   noted    author    and    his- 
torian,    who     broadcast     this     history    of     diamonds 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  the  first 
Holland   to  United  States  hook-up. 


reason  why  it  has  existed  so  much  longer 
and  bids  fair  to  exist  until  we  all  pack  up 
our  little  toys  and  move  for  further  safe- 
keeping to  the  next  planet.  Amsterdam's 
beginning  was  so  prosaic  that  it  is  funny. 
For  the  town  of  Amsterdam  stands  upon 
the  bones  of  an  humble  fish  called  the  her- 
ring. I  do  not  mean  that  the  houses  have 
been  actually  constructed  on  the  skeletons 
of  these  long  defunct  fishes.  They  are 
firmly  built  on  Norwegian  pine — a  couple 
of  hundred  trees  to  each  house — but  the 
prosperity  of  this  village  was  dragged  out 
of  the  sea  and  it  took  four  centuries  be- 
fore those  good  people  were  able  to  trans- 
form a  kippered  herring  into  a  well-cut 
diamond.  And  thereby  goes  a  story  which 
I  shall  tell  you  some  time  when  I  have  a 
couple  of  years  oft',  for  it  is  the  entire 
story  of  the  world  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  centuries.  But  a  fascinating 
story  because  it  is  in  many  ways  the 
story  of  our  own  beginnings. 


T, 


.HIS  town  had  nothing  to 
begin  with — nothing  but  tlat  mud-banks — 
a  few  thatch-roofed  houses — a  handful  of 
people  shivering  and  poor.  If  they  had 
ever  thought  that  their  great-great-grand- 
children should  own  so  much  as  a  single 
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A  diamond  star  from  the  Russian  crown 
jewels,  recently  sold  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment.     Contains    1,500   carats   of   diamonds. 

diamond — let  alone  be  the  central  market 
for  that  trade — they  would  have  wept 
tears  from  joy.  They  did  not — in  all  the 
land  there  was  not  a  single  diamond  to  be 
had — in  all  of  Europe  there  were  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen.  The  Romans 
who  in  the  matter  of  luxury  were  past 
masters  where  we  are  merely  beginners 
had  not  bothered  about  them.  The  reason 
was  that  nobody  knew  how  to  cut  them — 
the  Indian  diamond  merchants  polished 
them  up  a  bit — cut  away  the  rough  places 
— polished  the  corners — the  effect  wasn't 
very  brilliant.  There  are  a  few  such  dia- 
monds which  Charlemagne,  the  greatest 
collector  of  his  time,  seems  to  have  gath- 
ered and  given  to  the  church — the  church 


did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them — 
pasted  them  into  covers  of  books — pretty 
little  pieces  of  stone — no  great  value — let 
the  kids  play  with  them. 

And  this  ignorance  continued  for  a 
long,  long  time,  for  when  Charles  the 
Bold  was  killed  by  Swiss  mercenaries  in 
the  year  1477 — those  honest  Swiss  peas- 
ants took  the  diamond  buttons  which  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  wore — he  was  the 
richest  man  of  his  time — his  fortune  was 
estimated  at  almost  three  million  dollars 
and  he  was  so  incredibly  rich  that  his 
daughter  actually  owned  one  pair  of  silk 
stockings — well,  those  Swiss  peasants  cut 
off  those  pretty  round  stones  and  played 
marbles  with  them  and  sold  them  eventu- 
ally to  a  nimble-fingered  gentleman  from 
Mayence  and  held  their  tummies  laughing 
when  he  gave  them  as  much  as  a  dollar 
a  piece  for  those  silly  bits  of  glass. 

XHAT  ignorance  continued 
and  was  to  continue  until  a  certain  Vasco 
da  Gama  did  what  nobody  had  done  for 
the  last  two  thousand  years,  he  rounded 
the  cape  which  rises  at  the  southernmost 
point  of  Africa  and  reached  a  country 
called  India  and  came  home  with  stories 
of  incredible  wealth  of  golden  temples 
and  heathen  golden  images  whose  eyes 
were  of  a  strange  stone — this  stone  was 
the  mysterious  Adamas — the  invincible 
stone  of  which  Pliny  speaks  as  the  most 
valuable  of  gems  known  only  to  kings — of 
which  he  had  heard  people  speak  but 
which  he  had  never  seen. 

And  then  and  then  only,  when  Europe 
had  discovered  the  straight  road  to  India 
— when  Portuguese  traders  began  to 
dicker  for  idols'  eyes  and  bits  of  queerly 
shaped  minerals  that  were  washed  up  by 
the  rivers  and  found  in  the  sandy  banks 
of  Indus  and  the  Ganges — then  did  the 
Adamas,  now  corrupted  into  adamant  and 
for  convenience  sake  into  damant — which 
is  hard  to  pronounce  and  quite  naturally 
becomes  diamond — then  only  did  this 
stone  cease  to  be  the  center  of  an  entire 
mythology  which  had  been  woven  around 
it. 

No  longer  were  diamonds  supposed  to 
cure  people  from  fits — to  prevent  insanity 
— to  be  an  antidote  for  snakebite — to  de- 
liver people  from  the  evil  eye.     But  let 


us  not  be  too  hard  on  what  we  so  lightly 
call  the  ignorance  of  our  mediaeval  an- 
cestors. In  many  ways  they  were  wiser 
that  we  often  are  willing  to  recognize — 
for  all  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  popu- 
lace firmly  believed  that  in  far  off  Kathay 
there  was  found  a  stone  which  could  pre- 
vent quarrels  between  husband  and  wife 
— yea,  they  even  had  a  name  for  it — they 
called  it  the  "stone  of  reconciliation"  and 
who  shall  say  that  they  were  very  far 
wrong?  But  all  that  happened  long,  long 
ago  and  I  doubt  whether  the  most  forgiv- 
ing of  wives  today  would  feel  strongly 
compelled  to  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of 
"reconciliationing"  if  she  had  been  given 
one  of  those  crudely  shaped  glassy  looking 
baubles  with  which  the  better  situated 
among  the  Roman  emperors  thought  that 
they  could  please  the  first  lady  of  the  land. 
The  art  of  diamond  cutting  was  still  in 
such  utter  infancy  that  it  almost  sprawled. 

And  even  after  the  discovery  by  da 
Gama  of  a  short-cut  to  the  home  of  the 
adamant  stone  (for  Brazil  and  South 
Africa  were  not  known  to  produce  dia- 
monds until  three  and  four  hundred  years 
later),  the  diamond  industry  would  never 
have  got  very  far  if  the  mathematician 
had  not  come  to  its  aid — the  mathema- 
tician and  the  mineralogist,  for  in  those 
days  science  was  not  yet  divided  into  in- 
numerable little  divisions  and  subdivisions 
and  those  two  were  one. 

The  art  of  diamond  cutting  was  first 
developed  at  the  court  of  those  same 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  who  played  such  an 
important  role  in  European  history  and 
who  by  a  clever  policy  of  what  today 
we  call  "consolidation"  had  accumulated 
every  bit  of  valuable  real  estate  in  west- 
ern Europe.  But  it  was  not  their  wealth 
and  their  desire  for  splendor,  but  also 
their  intense  interests  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  made  their  court  a  com- 
bination of  university,  school  of  manners, 
symphony  hall  and  business  office — a  com- 
bination which  in  our  time  is  as  unknown 
as  the  unfortunate  dodo  who  became  ex- 
tinct because  he  was  so  funny  looking 
that  all  sailors  must  take  a  couple  of 
them  home  to  amuse  the  kids. 


TH 


.HEN  finally  in  Bruges  a 
mathematical  genius  discovered  the  true 
nature  of  the  diamond,  and  for  that  same 
Charles  the  Bold  who  so  miserably  per- 
ished at  the  hands  of  the  Swiss  merce- 
naries he  cut  a  number  of  raw  diamonds 
and  did  it  in  the  so-called  "brilliant"  fash- 
ion which  had  given  us  a  name  which  has 
survived  until  this  very  day. 

But  then  the  stern  and  mysterious  laws 
of  economics  began  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
matter,  for  nothing  in  this  world  from 
diamonds  to  a  knowledge  of  the  minor 
Malay  dialects  or  the  peace  of  mind  that 
surpasses  understanding  is  ever  acquired 

The    famous    Cullinan    diamond    as    it    ap- 
peared   when    mined,     and     several    of    the 
beautiful  pear-shaped   and   square  diamond] 
cut    from    it 
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without  giving  something  in  return.  And 
the  more  one  wishes  to  obtain — no  mat- 
ter in  what  field — the  more  one  had  to 
give  as  seems  absolutely  just.  I  except 
those  who  belong  to  the  amiable  school 
of  getting  something  for  nothing  and  who 
unfortunately  never  graduate,  as  that, 
school  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  its 
pupils  to  the  final  grade  before  they  have 
been  removed  to  an  institution  which  the 
ancient  Spaniards,  according  to  their 
strange  habit,  called  a  prison. 

As  nothing  is  ever  given  for  nothing, 
one  has  to  have  something  to  give  in  re- 
turn for  the  something  one  wishes  to 
obtain — so  then  it  appeared  that  the  very 
careful,  and  ofttimes  slightly  close-fisted 
fishermen  of  that  noble  herring  pond 
known  as  the  North  Sea  and  its  small 
dependency  the  Zuyder  Zee,  had  accumu- 
lated the  wealth  with  which  one  could  buy 
those  self-same  ornaments  that  looked  so 
badly  on  their  own  wives  (still  slightly 
tinged  with  herring  bones),  but  so  well 
on  the  wives  of  Their  Lordships  to  the 
South  and  the  East  of  them,  who  fished 
not,  neither  did  they  plow,  but  who  by 
other  means  could  sweat  enough  taxes  out 
of  their  long-suffering  peasants  and  serfs 
to  obtain  whatever  they  wished  to  possess. 

And  now  we  come  to  one  particular 
item  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand — 
not  an  ideal  law,  but  one  that  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  working  with  less  general  dis- 
comfort than  any  other  law  we  have 
devised  so  far.  That  particular  item  tells 
us  that  art  follows  the  full  dinner-pail — 
and  since  the  full  dinner-pail  had  moved 
to  the  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  art  fol- 
lowed too  to  the  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
And  since  the  jeweler  and  the  stone-cutter 
were  in  those  days  an  undistinguishable 
part  of  the  art  world — as  by  rights  they 
should  be  today — they  too  moved  north- 
ward and  the  full  dinner-pail  made  them 
welcome  and  learned  their  trade  and  then 
went  and  dickered  with  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  owned  the  whole  world 
but  whose  credit  was  almost  as  bad  as 
mine.  That  is  all  right  for  an  historian 
but  very  uncomfortable  for  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  his  day. 

XHEY  showed  His  Majesty 
bags  full  of  honest  Amsterdam  ducats  and 
His  Majesty  signed  on  the  dotted  line — 
dotted  in  gold  paint  for  the  occasion,  no 
doubt,  but  terribly  dotted  just  the  same 
and  His  Majesty,  for  a  sum  down  in  that 
rare  but  agreeable  commodity  called  "spot 
cash",  guaranteed  to  sell  all  his  diamonds 
wherever  found  to  the  diamond  cutters  of 
His  Majesty's  former  city  of  Amsterdam. 
His  Majesty  got  the  cash  and  the  Amster- 
dam jewelers  got  the  diamonds,  and  judg- 
ing by  results,  His  Majesty  also  got  the 
worst  of  the  deal,  but  being  a  Majesty 
and  having  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  he 
had  to  stick  to  his  bargain  and  from  that 
moment  on,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  diamond  trade 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and 
has  stayed  there  until  today. 


Why  this  should  have 
been  so  it  is  not  hard  to  say. 
The  trade  is  what  one  might 
call  a  traditional  trade — it 
is  one  of  the  few  things  in 
this  modern  world  of  ma- 
chinery which  cannot  be  left 
to  machinery.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  an  ability 
to  polish  in  a  certain  way. 
as  an  almost  inborn  knack 
to  know  exactly  what  one 
can  do  with  the  indifferent 
piece  of  quartz  that  has 
been  fished  out  of  the  soil 
of  South  Africa  or  that  has 
been  brought  down  from 
the  mountains  of  some  un- 
known Indian  frontier  tribe. 
And  such  skill — like  the 
skill  of  the  weaver  or  the 
pottery-maker  or  the  violin 
maker,  cannot  be  learned 
from  books  but  has  to  be 
absorbed  with  the  paternal 
pap — has  to  have  been  part 
of  the  household  conversa- 
tion for  generation  after 
generation.  And  such  de- 
velopments can  only  grow 
and  flourish  in  certain  cen- 
ters where  life  is  placid  and 
the  conditions  of  living  are 
such  as  to  induce  a  certain 
peace  of  mind  and  great 
economic  safety,  born  not 
only  out  of  political  condi- 
tions but  also  out  of  a  well- 
understood  policy  of  eco- 
nomic live  and  let  live, 
based  upon  self-interest  mit- 
igated by  tolerance  and  the 
desire  to  give  the  other  fel- 
low a  chance. 
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.HOSE  con- 
ditions until  very  recently 
were  to  be  found  here  and 
that  undoubtedly  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  was  asked  to  speak 
to  you  from  the  spot  where 
the  diamond  ceased  to  be  the 
eye  of  an  idol  and  became 
the  idol  of  a  great  many 
eyes — the  town  where  books 
were  first  printed  so  that 
they  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  everybody  (per- 
haps the  greatest  spiritual 
revolution  of  the  last  six 
hundred  years) — where  first 
of  all  wool  and  linen  were 
woven  so  that  nobody 
needed  go  cold— undoubt- 
edly a  selfish  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  the  weavers  but  like  so 
many  intelligent  manifestations  of  self-in- 
terest of  more  direct  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity than  altruism  based  upon  a  vague 
hope — and  finally  the  town  where  jewelry 
in  general  and  diamonds  in  particular  were 
changed  from  an  object  of  warfare  and 
plunder  and  a  cure-all  for  everything  from 


This    portrait    of    Queen    Mary    of    England,    now    hung    in 
the    Ottawa    National    Art    Galleries    shows    her    wearing 
many    of    the     costly     crown     jewels     and     decorations     of 
England. 


snake-bite  to  squinting — to  what  it  is 
today.  But  what  it  is  today,  alas.  1  can- 
not tell  you.  for  my  time  is  up — the  man 
with  the  ominous  watch  and  the  threat- 
ening one  linger  tells  me  that  1  have  only 
sixty  more  seconds  ami  therefore  all  1 
have  left  is  time  to  say — good-night. 
( Ttxtfurnisktdhycourteiy  '  ) 
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n^mance  ©ead? 

Fannie    Hurst    Answers... 


W'H  A  T  has 
happened  to 
romance? 
There  are 
many  of  the  beaux  of 
yesterday  who  believe 
that  when  the  frail  and 
mysterious  femininity 
gave  way  to  the  flaming 
flapper  with  her  hard- 
working lipstick  and  her 
own  pay  check,  it 
marked  the  demise  of 
romance.  That  with  the 
changing  status  of  wom- 
an, her  insistence  upon 
man's  code,  and  her  free- 
dom to  adventure,  love 
would  never  more  be 
the  alpha  and  omega  of 
her  life  and  that  she 
would  not  make  sacri- 
fices for  it.  As  proof 
they  point  to  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of 
women  who  noncha- 
lantly turn  their  backs  on 
marriage  or  who  divide 
it  with  a  career. 

Not  that  the  fair  sex 
is  entirely  to  blame. 
These  advocates  of  yes- 
terday likewise  admit 
that  the  materialism  and 
speed  of  the  age,  and  the 
revelations  that  science  has  made,  have 
also  played  their  part  in  hastening  the 
passing  of  romance.  For  how.  they  claim, 
can  romance  flourish  in  a  whirling  mael- 
strom? How  can  there  be  any  glamour 
about  love  when  science  has  stripped  it 
of  its  aura  of  mystery  and  illusion? 

And  so  they  wistfully  sigh  for  the  days 
when  woman  was  an  ethereal  and  elusive 
creature  on  a  pedestal  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  world.  When  life  was  lived  more 
leisurely  and  there  was  time  for  chivalry 
and  the  sentimentalities  of  love. 

But  Fannie  Hurst,  for  one.  does  not 
join  their  sighs.  This  brilliant  writer, 
with  whom  the  subject  was  discussed. 
has  no  patience  with  those  backward  look- 
ing souls  who  rhapsodise  about  the  past. 
She  finds  that  there  is  much  about  life 
today  which  is  alluring  and  thrillingly  ro- 


Fannie   Hurst    is    the    most    vivid    thing    in    a    vivid    room 

An   Interview 
By    Lillian    G.    Genn 


mantic.  Human  nature  remains  unchanged. 

And  yet,  as  those  who  have  read  her 
short  stories  and  her  novels  well  know, 
she  does  not  view  life  as  a  romanticist. 
She  sees  its  dark  and  seamy  side;  its 
struggles  and  its  heartbreak,  all  of  which 
she  portrays  with  the  keen  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  that  is  her  genius. 
But  in  her  stories,  there  runs,  too,  the 
scarlet  thread  of  romance:  she  points  out 
the  loveliness  and  the  throbbing  beauty  of 
the  world  and  depicts  the  yearning  and 
the  longing  of  the  human  soul  for  love. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  her  new  novel, 
Back  Street,  in  which  she  weaves  a  rich 
tapestry  of  life,  centered  around  the  story 
of  a  great  passion. 

Miss  Hurst's  studio  apartment,  where 
the  interviewer  went  to  see  her,  provided 
an  appropriate  setting  for  a  discussion  of 


romance.  It  is  a  large 
room  with  a  dim  cathe- 
dral-like interior  lighted 
by  huge  floor  candela- 
bras.  The  color  motif 
is  red — a  bright  roman- 
tic red  that  somehow 
makes  one  think  of  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  luxurious  rugs,  the 
tapestries,  the  many 
cushioned  sofa  were  all 
of  this  shade.  So  too 
was  the  smock  which 
the  author  wore  over  a 
gown  of  black  silk. 

Miss  Hurst,  because 
she  is  a  warm,  human 
personality,  and  very 
much  herself,  is  at  once 
the  most  vivid  thing  in 
this  vivid  room.  She  has 
dark  beauty  that  stands 
out  effectively  against 
the  striking  background. 
Her  hair,  which  she 
wears  drawn  straight 
back  from  a  wide  brow, 
is  a  glossy  black,  and 
her  eyes  are  luminously 
dark.  Her  skin  is  flaw- 
less and  her  features 
perfect.  She  speaks  in 
a  voice  that  is  well- 
modulated  and  sweet. 
There  is  something  about  the  large 
cathedral-like  room,  with  its  hushed 
solemnity,  and  its  religious  images,  that 
makes  one  imagine  one  is  living  in  another 
age.  Not  even  the  grand  piano,  covered 
with  music,  and  the  current  magazines 
and  books  which  filled  the  tables  and 
benches,  and  which  brought  a  note  of 
modernity  into  the  place,  seem  to  dispel 
that  feeling. 
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LOWEVER,  despite  this 
old-world  background,  Miss  Hurst  is  very 
much  of  a  modernist.  She  sees  no  glam-' 
our  in  the  past  and  does  not  worship  at 
its  shrine.  She  further  believes  that  while 
the  externals  of  life  have  changed,  ro- 
mance is  as  glowingly  alive  as  it  ever  was 
and  that  love  is  still  the  supreme  flower 
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4  10 DAY  it  is  love  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  marriage... woman 
has  the  great  thrill  of  going  out 
to  seek  Romance  herself" 


of   life.      It   is   the   ideal   motive    force. 

"None  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,"  she  said,  "have  been  able  to  up- 
root human  nature.  Human  beings  are 
fundamentally  the  same.  They  still  crave 
romance  and  are  struggling  to  inject  as 
much  of  it  as  is  possible  into  their  lives. 
It  is  a  deep  and  beautiful  thing  that  will 
forever  be  loved. 

"It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  even  though 
there  have  been  many  outer,  material 
changes,  the  glamour  of  life  is  all  about 
us.  Certainly  there  is  romance  in  flying 
on  top  of  the  world;  romance  in  listening 
to  music  that  travels  the  air  for  thou- 
sands of  miles. 


TH 


.HE  whole  trouble  is  that 
we  are  apt  to  canonize  the  past.  If  the 
troubadours  of  yesterday  could  see  a 
silver  airplane  against  the  sun  or  listen 
to  the  wonders  of  the  air,  they  would  call 
this  the  romantic  age.  And  viewed  from 
certain  angles  we  are  very  much  more 
romantic  than  the  languid  days  when 
people  lived  under  conditions  that  were 
anything  but  beautiful.  If  we  examine 
them  carefully,  we  will  find  a  good  many 
dark  and  somber  things.  Cities  were 
rather  filthy  places  in  which  to  drag 
satin  and  brocaded  gowns. 

"I  am  often  asked,  though,  how  I  can 
call  our  crowded  cities  with  their  gloomy 
subways,  ugly  oil  stations  and  elevated 
railways,  romantic?  But  in  any  age  you 
will  find  that  corresponding  conditions 
existed.  The  old  Italian  cities  we  rave 
about  and  we  believe  to  be  so  romantic, 
if  we  had  to  live  in  them  today,  would 
repel  us.  Indeed,  they  were  so  dark  and 
unhygienic,  that  we  would  regard  them 
as  slums.  There  was  nothing  attractive 
about  the  slaves  who  had  to  do  all  the 
toiling. 

"Life  then  had  just  as  many  ugly  as- 
pects as  it  has  today,  but  we  are  prone 
to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  bright  spots  and 
gloss  over  the  rest. 

"There  is  romance  in  our  surroundings 
if  we  but  look  for  it.  When  I  walk 
through  Central  Park  and  see  the  well- 
groomed  people,  the  lines  of  shining, 
swiftly  moving  motor  cars,  and  the  sky- 
scrapers and  minarets  looming  up  against 
an  azure  sky,  I  can't  say  that  life  is  less 


picturesque  today.  That  the  just-around- 
the-corner  aspect  of  the  city  is  any  less 
romantic. 

"The  old  days  of  open  fireplaces  and 
cold  backs,  of  candles  and  smoky  oil 
lamps,  of  traveling  inconveniences  and 
few  diversions  have  no  allure  for  me.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  we  live  too  rapidly 
today,  but  aside  from  the  romantic  gen- 
tlemen who  had  time  to  celebrate  life  in 
verse  and  song,  the  romantic  ages  we 
talk  about  must  have  been  most  uncom- 
fortable, and,  considering  the  lack  of 
medical  knowledge,  quite  painful  as  well." 

"But  what  about  the  fact,"  Miss  Hurst 
was  questioned,  "that  women  now  work 
side  by  side  with  men  in  the  business 
marts?  Hasn't  that  somewhat  destroyed 
the  romantic  relation  which  once  existed 
between  them?" 

"There's  not  so  much  artificial  restraint 
between  the  sexes,"  she  answered.  "Young 
men  and  women  no  longer  ascribe  ficti- 
tious and  over-idealized  qualities  to  each 
other.  Less  illusion  exists.  Men  and 
women  are  now  human  beings  to  each 
other  and  not  gods  and  goddesses.  In 
view  of  this,  the  antiquated  relationship 
has  become  somewhat  ridiculous. 

"How  can  we  any  longer  have  any 
regard  for  the  old  relationship  which 
relegated  woman  to  the  four  walls  and 
allowed  her  to  look  at  life  through  the 
window  blinds?  Which  accorded  man  an 
unequal  share  of  power  and  of  pleasures? 
Certainly  there  was  something  else  in  life 
for  woman  besides  staying  at  home  and 
having  her  hands  kissed." 

-[Nevertheless,"  the 

author  was  further  probed,  "hasn't  the 
freedom  between  men  and  women  and 
their  greater  frankness,  all  tended  to  rob 
love  of  its  piquancy  and  its  romantic 
glamour?" 

"Not  at  all,"  she  smiled.  "Human  rela- 
tionships are  just  as  exciting.  In  fact  they 
have  now  become  accelerated  because 
woman  has  become  more  selective.  An 
affair  has  also  become  a  battle  of  wits. 
A  woman  doesn't  look  at  a  man  through 
eyes  dazzled  by  the  matrimonial  halo. 
There  are  so  many  things  the  modern 
woman  can  do  in  life,  that  marriage 
doesn't   attract   her   unless   the   man   has 


"Her   hair   is    a    glossy    black   and    her   eyes 
luminously    dark." 

personal  merits.  If  he  doesn't  measure 
up,  she  doesn't  accept  him  for  the  sake 
of  a  meal  ticket.     She  can  earn  her  own. 

"Today  it  is  love  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  marriage.  It  is  only  the  feel- 
ing and  the  love  of  two  people  for  each 
other  which  unites  and  keeps  them  to- 
gether. A  woman  is  no  longer  compelled 
to  endure  unbearable  conditions  in  order 
to  present  a  false  front  of  wedded  bliss 
to  the  world.  Society  has  become  more 
broad-minded;  it  does  not  condemn  her 
if  she  seeks  a  divorce.  Nor  is  any  door 
of  opportunity  closed  to  her.  She  can 
continue  to  get  just  as  much  pleasure 
from  life. 

"The  fact  that  a  husband  and  wife 
have  greater  freedom,  has  also  made  their 
relationship  more  interesting.  Marriage 
doesn't  get  a  chance  to  pall  through  con- 
stant and  enforced  association  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  And  because  it  is  the 
accepted  thing  for  each  to  associate  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex,  they  must 
be  more  on  tip  toe  in  their  efforts  to  hold 
each  other. 

"With  the  relationship  based  on  honesty 
and  truth  and  mutual  respect,  it  gives 
marriage  more  dignity  and  beauty  and 
sanctity.  The  fact  that  there  are  more 
divorces  is  only  because  men  and  women 
will  not  tolerate  hypocrisy  and  pretense  in 
their  marriages.  While  divorce  is  de- 
plorable, yet  it  is  certainly  far  better 
than  the  continuance  of  a  marriage  which 
was  miserable  and  in  which  the  spiritual 
values  were  dead. 

"Woman  has  naturally  gained  more  by 
the  improved  marriage  institution.  A  man 
now  doesn't  expect  his  wife  to  devote 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  to  taking 
care  of  the  house  and  serving  him.  He 
respects  her  individuality  and  concedes 
her  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  She  is  not  only  allowed  to 
use  her  own  mind,  but  is  encouraged  to 
do  so. 

"All  this,  to  my  mind,  has  made   the 
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Fannie  Hurst,  author  of  Lummox  and  Back  Street,  romps  with  her  police  dog 


modern  woman  a  much  more  interesting 
and  glamorous  creature  than  the  fragile, 
fainting  prude  of  previous  days." 

"Do  you  believe,"  Miss  Hurst  was 
asked,  "that  the  modern  woman  has  be- 
come so  self-centered  and  so  intent  on  her 
own  interests  that  she  would  not  make 
sacrifices  for  love,  as  has  been  frequently 
charged?  That  she  is  incapable  of  the 
deep  and  enduring  affection  of  her  pred- 
ecessors?" 

"I  know  scores  of  women,"  she  replied, 
"who  are  practically  throwing  their  lives 
away  for  love.  The  heroine  in  Back 
Street  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case. 
She  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  symbol  of  the 
deathlessness  of  woman's  capacity  to  love. 

JT  ERSONALLY  I  believe 
it  is  a  mistake  for  a  woman  to  give  up 
everything  for  love.  If  she  concentrates 
her  life  on  a  man.  and  allows  her  indi- 
viduality to  be  absorbed  by  his.  she  is 
bound  to  find,  when  love  fades,  that  her 
companionship  has  little  to  offer.  She 
loses  her  hold  on  his  love.  And  in  the 
end,  even  if  she  has  children,  she  finds 
herself  alone.  She  has  nothing  she  can 
give  anyone.  There  is  nothing  she  can 
do  for  herself." 

"But  love  does  mean  more  to  woman, 
doesn't  it?" 

"No,"   Miss  Hurst   returned.     "It   has 


just  as  important  a  place  in  man's  life 
and  means  as  much  to  him.  If  he  has 
not  exalted  it  above  all  other  things,  it 
is  only  because  he  has  never  been  called 
upon  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  it.  It 
has  always  been  woman's  role  to  dedicate 
herself  to  making  sacrifices. 

"This  is  still  very  much  of  a  man's 
world  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  before 
established  customs  will  change.  Men 
have  never  been  required  to  subordinate 
their  lives  to  love.  But  they  are  begin- 
ning to  do  it  now.  You  find  that  there 
are  men  who  have  given  up  position  and 
wealth  and  opportunities  for  the  love  of 
some  woman.  There  have  been  a  few 
rare  and  exceptional  examples  in  history 
and  in  time  to  come  it  will  not  be  an 
unusual  occurrence.  Women  will  have 
no  monopoly  on  making  sacrifices  for 
love.  Men  are  as  romantic  a  sex  as 
women  and  if  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  the  grand  sacrifice,  they  will 
do  it." 

The  novelist  thought  that  while  we 
may  call  this  a  materialistic  age,  yet  life 
today  is  gayer  and  brighter  than  in  the 
so-called  romantic  age.  We  should  be 
athrill  with  the  vast  number  of  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  us  to  lead  hap- 
pier and  more  interesting  lives. 

"This  is  just  as  true  for  the  men,"  she 
said.  "If  those  who  pine  for  the  old- 
fashioned   type   of  wife   actually   had   to 


live  with  her  today,  they  would  rebel. 
They  may  find  it  somewhat  trying  to  have 
woman,  who  once  regarded  them  as  su- 
perior beings,  now  challenging  their  priv- 
ileges and  their  supremacy.  But  I'm  cer- 
tain they  would  not  exchange  the  new 
intellectual  companion  and  comrade  that 
they  have,  for  the  dependent  clinging  vine 
of  yesterday. 

"A 

ilS  FAR  as  woman  is  con- 
cerned, she  would  not  care  to  give  up  the 
opportunities  she  has  won  for  the  chivalry 
and  the  courtesy  which  men  once  ac- 
corded her.  or  for  the  duels  which  were 
fought  in  her  name.  If  life  was  romantic 
in  the  days  of  knighthood,  it  was  only  so 
for  the  men. 

"Women  were  kept  cloistered  in  their 
towers,  and  the  chief  pleasure  they  had, 
outside  of  embroidering,  was  the  vicarious 
one  of  listening  to  the  men's  tales.  The 
knights  were  the  ones  that  had  the  ad- 
ventures.    Not  their  wives. 

"What  does  the  outward  gesture,  the 
hand  kissing  and  the  pretty  phrases 
amount  to  when  compared  with  the 
greater  thrill  that  woman  has  of  going  out 
to  seek  romance  for  herself? 

"We  perhaps  haven't  so  much  of  the 
sentimentalities  of  romance  and  the  out- 
ward display,  but  real  romance,  the  deep, 
sincere  and  durable  kind,  still  flourishes." 
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j^rom  The  \Jld  furiosity  szjhop  Comes  The   Tale  of 


The  Golden  xJaton 


IT  IS  dark  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
and  the  firelight  casts  a  gentle  glow 
on  the  strange  and  curious  objects 
which  litter  its  shelves  and  overflow 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  crowded 
room.  "Tick  .  .  .  tick  .  .  .  tock  .  .  ." 
goes  the  old  French  clock,  green  and  tar- 
nished where  it  once  was  bright  gilt;  and 
keeping  time  with  the  measured  rhythm 
of  the  time-keeper  a  man  breathes  softly. 

He  is  dozing  and  dreaming,  a  fit 
companion  to  the  old  relics  which  are 
on  every  side.  But  suddenly  youth 
and  life  enter.  Jean,  the  daughter  of 
the  Shopkeeper  is  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  old  relics  .  .  .  bric-a-brac  .  .  . 
furniture  .  .  .  jewelry.  She  turns  on 
the  light  and  asks,  "Sleeping,  dad?" 

"No,  just  dreaming  a  little  about 
all  these  old  friends  of  mine.  Some 
people  call  them  'junk'  and  others 
would  prize  them  for  their  money 
value,  but  to  me  each  little  object 
brings  a  memory,  a  vision  of  things 
past." 

"Stories,  dad?  I  wish  you'd  tell  me 
about  one  thing  I  saw  this  afternoon. 
It's  over  in  a  case  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room  .  .  .  looks  like  a  golden 
wand  with  some  kind  of  inscription 
on  it." 

"That,  my  dear,  is  a  golden  baton, 
and  it  has  a  strange  and  interesting 
story." 

"A  golden  baton !  Tell  me  about 
it." 

So  the  Shopkeeper  begins.  "One 
night  I  was  in  my  shop  alone.  It  was 
a  miserable,  rainy  night,  and  the  wind 
was  howling  through  cracks  in  the 
door,  and  down  the  chimney.  The 
rain  was  beating  against  the  windows 
like  a  drum.  I  was  just  about  to  close 
up  for  the  night  when  I  saw  a  man 
coming  across  the  street  toward  my 
door. 

"He  spoke  in  a  broken,  cracked  voice, 
with  a  strong  German  accent,  and  asked 
if  I  was  the  keeper  of  the  shop.  When  I 
assented,  he  hesitated  and  inquired,  'You 
buy — second  hand  things?  I  have  come  to 
sell  my  baton !  My  precious  gold  baton 
.  .  .  You  will  buy  it?' 

"I  looked  at  the  inscription,  which  was 
engraved  in  German.  With  my  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  I  could  make  out 
the  words,  'affection  and  esteem — Herr 
Johann  Kindler — Leipzig  Symphony.' 


<By  DAVID  ROSS 
and  DON  CLARK 


"The  old  man,  Johann,  lifted  his  head 
proudly,  'Ja — they  gave  it  to  me!  It  is  all 
I  have  left,  my  friend.  All — all  I  have 
left!    And  now  I  must  sell  it  .  .  .  Ach — I 


T  J  ERE    in    the    mellow    gloom    of    your 
-*•  -*■       shop,  Old  Curiosity, 
How  many  dreams  were  ransomed! 
How  many  hopes  were  forfeited  or  sold! 
Here  are  mute  witnesses  of  joy  and  sorrow 
And  the  blind  urgency  of  gold. 

TTTHAT  is  this  tarnished  baton? 

'  V    A   bauble?     Or  worthless  tinsel? 
A  worthless  toy  its  only  counterpart? 
Nay,  fool  not  yourselves 
Once  was  this  baton  burnished  and  bright 
Wielded  by  one  who  was  master  of  musical 


art. 


(Adapted) 


remember  that  night  when  all  Leipzig  ac- 
claimed me  .  .  . ' " 

As  the  Shopkeeper  goes  on  with  his 
story  we  see  a  great  concert  hall  in  the 
city  of  Leipzig: 

Burgomeister:  Herr  Kindler — as  Bur- 
gomeister of  the  city  of  Leipzig,  it  is  un- 
happy privilege  to  show  you.  in  part  at 
least,  the  honor  that  is  rightfully  your  due. 
In  so  doing,  I  speak  for  all  the  people  of 
our  city,  from  whose  hearts  comes  this 
expression  of  esteem  .  .  .  You  have  just 


completed  the  final  concert  of  the  season — 
a  season  that  you  have  made  signally  suc- 
cessful as  the  conductor  of  the  Leipzig 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Your  place  in  the 
world  of  music  is  certain  and  assured — 
and  now  I  have  the  honor  to  show  that 
your  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Leipzig  is  as  strong  and  keenly  felt. 

In  behalf  of  this  city,  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  you  with  this  golden  baton,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  words:  "Pre- 
sented to  Herr  Johann  Kindler  by  the 
people  of  Leipzig,  as  a  token  of  their 
affection  and  esteem  for  his  work  as 
conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Symphony 
Orchestra."  {Great  burst  of  applause.) 
May  health  and  good  fortune  go 
with  you  always,  Herr  Kindler.  as  do 
the  affections  and  love  of  the  people 
of  Leipzig. 

Johann:  Herr  Burgomeister,  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  It  moves  me  very  deeply  to 
see  my  efforts  thus  rewarded,  and  this 
baton  of  gold  will  inspire  me  to  even 
greater  things  than  ever  before. 
Thank  you ! 

(After  the  concert.  Johann  ap- 
proaches a  slender,  lovely  young 
woman  and  both  enter  a  waiting  car- 
riage.) 

Johann:   Helen! 

Helen:  Ah — Johann — I  wanted  to 
see  you — and  tell  you  how  happy  I  am 
about  your  success. 

Johann:  Helen — all  of  this — the 
applause  of  the  people  of  Leipzig — 
the  success  that  I  have  had — is  noth- 
ing. 

Helen:   Nothing!  Johann  .  .  . 
Johann:    Nothing — if    I    do    not 
have  your  love.    Ah  I  know — I  have 
never  spoken  of  it  before.     But  now 
I  must,  or  my  heart  will  break  from 
what    it    would   have   me   say.     Helen — I 
love  you — with  all  my  heart  I  do! 
Helen:    I  know — Johann. 
Johann:   The  symphonies  that  I  play — 
they  are  only  your  lovely  voice  speaking 
to  me.    I  hear  you  in  every  note,  my  dear 
The  tempo  is  the  beating  of  my  heart  for 
you — and  once  in  a  while  I  even  think  1 
hear  you  say — I  love  you — so  softly. 

Helen:    I  thought  I  could  sense  that. 
Johann.  in  your  music. 

Johann:      Then — you     do     love     me. 
Helen?    You  do  care  for  me? 
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Helen:  Yes,  dear.  I  love  you,  too. 
I  only  wish  that  I  might  be  worthy  of  a 
thing  so  fine  and  great  as  your  love. 

Johann:  But  you  are,  dearest.  You 
are  more  than  worthy. 

Helen  :  You  are  so  fine,  Johann.  You 
are  to  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
musicians — one  of  the  masters  of  all 
time.     And  I  .  .  . 

Johann:  And  you  are  the  woman  I 
love,  Helen.  Oh — I  am  so  happy!  I  shall 
do  such  great  things — because  of  you! 
Now  I  shall  live — really  live — because  I 
love!  Think  of  it,  Helen — our  life  to- 
gether— our  love — our  music.  I — I  want 
to  kiss  you,  Helen. 

Helen:   Yes.     (They  kiss  tenderly.) 

Johann:  You — dear  heart — you  are 
my  symphony.  You  are  the  expression 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  life — all  that  is 
beautiful  and  good. 

Helen:  Is  it  not  strange,  Johann,  that 
love  can  stand  against  the  world?  That 
love  lives  for  itself  and  by  itself?  From 
now  on,  I  shall  live  but  for  you ! 

Johann:  Helen! 

But  their  happiness  is  short-lived.  War, 
the  great  interrupter,  comes  to  spoil  their 
dream  of  a  life  together.  And  at  their 
parting  Johann  speaks  of  his  faith. 

"I  believe  in  our  love,  Helen.  It  will  be 
like  a  light  guiding  me  through  the  black- 
ness of  war.  Always  I  shall  see  your  face, 
looking  at  me,  and  urging  me  on.  We'll 
show  them  that  our  love  can  stand  the 
fire  and  terror  of  war.  And  when  it 
is  over — " 

Helen  continues  the  thread,  "I  shall  be 
here — as  I  always  have  been — waiting  for 
you  to  come  to  me:  Waiting  for  you  to 
take  me  in  your  arms  and  mend  my  broken 
heart,  my  dear." 

They  kiss  farewell  and  Helen  sobs, 
"Goodbye — Johann ! " 

(A  lapse  of  time.     Johann  lies  in  a  war 
hospital,  forsaken,  delirious.) 

Johann:  (In  a  sick,  broken  voice)  My 
baton — my  gold — baton !  Ah — Helen — 
my  Helen — come  closer,  Helen.     I  want 


to  play  for  you — the  Symphony  Pathe- 
tique!  Listen — I  will  play — where  is  my 
baton — Helen. 

First  Nurse:  Poor  chap — he's  been 
out  of  his  head  ever  since  they  brought 
him  in  from  the  field  hospital. 

Second  Nurse:  Yes.  And  always  he 
mumbles  something  about  Helen  and  his 
gold  baton — and  some  symphony.  He 
must  be  a  musician. 

First  Nurse:  Yes — I  expect  he  is.  I 
don't  know  why  he  seems  any  more 
pathetic  than  the  other  cases,  but  he  does. 

Second  Nurse:  Perhaps  it's  because  no 
one  ever  comes  to  see  him.  Nearly  every- 
one else  in  this  world  has  a  guest  now  and 
then,  but  no  one  has  ever  come  to  ask 
about  Kindler. 

First  Nurse:   Kindler? 

Second  Nurse:  Yes — that's  his  name. 
We  found  out  from  some  of  the  papers 
in  his  uniform  yesterday.  Nobody  knew 
who  he  was  before. 

First  Nurse:  Then — somebody  has 
thought   of   him,   at   least. 

Second  Nurse:    What  do  you  mean? 

First  Nurse:  This  letter.  It  came 
several  days  ago — forwarded  from  the 
front.  I  couldn't  find  out  who  Johann 
Kindler  was,  so  I  tossed  it  in  the  drawer 
of  this  desk. 

Second  Nurse:  Yes — that's  for  him  al- 
right. But — I  don't  believe  he'll  be  able 
to  read  it — for  a  long,  long  time. 

First  Nurse:  Even  when  he  comes 
into  his  right  mind  again,  we  must  be  very 
careful  about  it.  The  doctor  told  me  this 
morning  that  any  shock — even  the  slight- 
est little  thing — might  keep  him  from  ever 
getting  his  sanity  back  again. 

Second  Nurse:  I  know  .  .  .  This  seems 
to  be  a  woman's  handwriting.  Do  you 
suppose — 

First  Nurse:    What? 

Second  Nurse:  I  was  thinking — it 
might  be  well  to  open  the  letter  and  read 
it.  Perhaps  it  should  be  answered  imme- 
diately. 

First  Nurse:  But — I'd  feel  peculiar 
about  opening  someone's  mail.  It's  prob- 
ably very  personal — perhaps  it's  from  this 


Helen  that  he  mutters  about. 

Second  Nltrse:  That's  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  open  it.  Probably 
she's  his  sweetheart,  and  doesn't  know 
where  he  is. 

First  Nurse:  That's  so.  Well — open 
it. 

First  Nurse:  (She  tears  open  the  en- 
velope)    Oh! 

First  Nurse:  What  is  it?  What's  it 
say? 

Second  Nurse  :  Oh !  It's  a  good  thing 
we  did  open  this.  We  could  never  have 
shown  it  to  him.  It  is  from  the  Helen  that 
he's  been  talking  about.    Listen.  .  .  . 

"Dear  Johann:  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
write  you  such  a  letter  as  this  will  be,  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  the  only  fair  thing  to  do. 
That  it  should  come  at  a  time  when  you 
are  away  at  the  front  gives  me  even 
greater  concern,  but  to  delay  in  telling  you 
would  be  to  make  matters  worse.  Johann 
— our  love  has  been  a  very  tender  and  a 
very  beautiful  thing.  I  shall  always  re- 
member it  as  one  of  the  loveliest  things  in 
my  life.  But  it  is  just  that  beauty — that 
fragility — that  tells  me  it  would  never 
stand  the  shocks  and  trials  of  life.  Johann 
— I  have  found  love — the  kind  of  love  that 
is  sturdy  enough  to  last  through,  and  I  am 
to  be  married  next  week.  Please  try  to 
understand,  my  dear,  and  know  that  the 
memory  of  our  love  shall  always  be  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  my  life  .  .  . 
Helen." 

First  Nurse:  Oh!  How  can  we  tell 
him.    How  can  we  ever  let  him  know? 

Second  Nurse:  We  can't.  He  would 
never  stand  it.  No — we  must  wait  until 
he  is  fit  again — and  let  him  go  to  Leipzig 
and  find  this  thing  out  for  himself. 

First  Nurse:  Yes  .  .  .  Oh — how 
many  souls  has  this  war  torn  apart? 

(Some  time  later — still  in  the  hospital.) 

Johann:     Nurse! 

First  Nurse:    Yes.  Mr.  Kindler. 

Johann  :  Did  you  hear  what  the  Doc- 
tor just  told  me?    Did  you? 

Second  Nurse:  Yes — because  he  told 
me,  too.  Does  it  make  you  happy  to  know 
that  you   are   discharged — that   you   can 
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Barker:     "Now  come  over  to  this  side  of  the  platform,  ladies  and  gents,  and  see  the  world's  fattest  boy!' 
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Johann:    "Stop  the  music!     Ohhhh!     I  can't  stand  it  any  longer!     My  head  is  going  around!      Stop!" 


leave  the  hospital  for  good  in  a  few  days? 

Johann  :  Oh — I  am  so  happy — I  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  is  true!  Now  I  can 
go  back  to  my  own  Leipzig — to  my  sweet- 
heart— to  all  my  friends.     I — ohhh ! 

First  Nurse:  What's  the  matter?  Are 
you  ill? 

Johann:  It's  nothing — nothing,  really. 
Just  my  lung — sometimes  it  pains  a  little, 
you  see.  Now  I'm  going  to  dress  .  .  . 
tell  me,  Nurse — have  there  been  any  letters 
— any  mail  for  me  at  all  since  I've  been 
here? 

First  Nurse  :  Ah — n-no — no  mail,  Mr. 
Kindler. 

Johann:  No  matter.  I'll  see  them  all 
soon,  anyway.  Did  I  have  any  papers 
when  I  came  in?  There  must  have  been 
some  in  my  uniform. 

First  Nurse:  Yes — there  were  some 
papers.  They're  over  there  in  the  corner, 
in  that  desk.    I'll  get  them  for  you. 

Johann:  Don't  bother — I'll  get  them. 
{He  goes  to  desk)  This  desk?  Here  in 
the  corner? 

First  Nurse:    Yes — but — 

Second  Nurse:  {Coming  up)  June! 
That's  the  desk  his  letter  is  in!  Don't  let 
him  look  in  that  drawer! 

First  Nurse:  I  can't  help  it  now — 
it's  too  late! 

Second  Nurse:  Oh!  I'm  afraid  of 
what  this  is  going  to  do  to  him.  The 
Doctor  said  he  didn't  discharge  him  be- 
cause he's  cured,  you  know.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  time,  I  guess. 

Johann:  {Calling)  Nurse!  Nurse! 
{coming  tip)  Why — why  didn't  you  tell 
me — this — this  letter  from  Helen — oh! 
Helen — dear  John:  {He  reads  a  few 
lines) 

First  Nurse:  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Kindler. 
I  wasn't  going  to  show  it  to  you. 

Johann:  I  know.  Helen — that's  all 
there  was  in  life  for  me — and  now  she's 
left      me — gone — but — but — I      can      be 


proud.  I  have  my — my  music,  you  see. 
I  shall  put  all  my  life  into  my  music. 
Ohhh! 

First  Nurse:  Mary — go  and  get  a 
glass  of  water — will  you?     He's  ill. 

Johann:  No  —  nothing  — that  lung 
again!     {coughs)     No  matter  .  .  . 

{It  is  circus  day  in  town.  Milling 
crowds  are  clustered  around  the  "Big 
Top."  On  a  platform,  plastered  with 
posters  and  pictures  of  the  Living  Skele- 
ton, the  Fat  Woman,  the  Snake  Charmer 
and  the  rest  of  that  galaxy  of  human 
freaks,  stands  the  barker.) 

Barker:  Now  come  over  to  this  side 
of  the  platform,  ladies  and  gents.  Here 
we  have  Mario,  the  human  skeleton — 
the  thinnest  man  in  existence!  Inside 
the  tent  he'll  show  you  how  he  can  wrap 
his  arm  three  times  around  his  head! 
And  while  we're  waiting  for  the  show 
to  begin,  ladies  and  gents — we're  glad  to 
announce  a  new  attraction  to  the  big 
show.  We've  just  secured  the  services 
of  Professor  Johann  Kindler,  the  former 
leader  of  the  Leipzig  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, to  conduct  the  Excelsior  Circus  and 
Wild  West  Band.  Professor  Kindler — 
play  for  the  folks! 

Johann:  But — Mowry — I — I  can't  go 
on  tonight.  I  am  ill — I  cannot  conduct 
tonight! 

Barker:  Oh  yes  you  can,  old  boy. 
Don't  try  to  renege  on  me  like  that.  Get 
up  there  on  that  stand  and  give  'em  a 
concert,  or  you  don't  get  paid  this  week. 
Hurry  up. 

Johann:     I  can't — I — 

Barker:     Don't  want  vour  pay,  eh? 

Johann:  Ohhhhh!  All  right— all 
right!  .  .  .  Ready,  men!  Attention  .  .  . 
one.  two. 

(.4  fantastic  circus  march  is  heard.  It 
blares  forth  with  a  loud  fanfare.) 

Johann:      Stop!      Stop    the    music! 


Ohhhh!  Stop  it  I  say!  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer!  My  head  is  going  around! 
Stop! 

{The  orchestra  becomes  panic-stricken 
and  confused,  playing  out  of  rhythm  and 
with  false  notes) 

Johann:  Stop!  Ohhhhh!  {He  faints 
and  drops  to  the  floor.) 

Barker  :  Here  —  here  —  what's  the 
matter? 

Voice:  The  Professor — he's  passed 
out. 

Barker:  Pick  him  up  off  the  floor 
there!  Pick  him  up  and  carry  him  out- 
side! 

Voice:     Better  get  a  doctor — he's  sick. 

Barker:  He'll  be  all  right.  That's 
his  last  turn  for  us.  anyway.  Steve. — 
get  up  there  on  the  stand  and  lead  the 
band — this  show's  gotta  go  on,  professor 
or  no  professor.     Hurry  up  there! 

Voice  :     Okay. 

Barker:  Never  mind,  folks — the  pro- 
fessor has  a  little  attack  of  indigestion. 
But  now  the  show  goes  on  as  usual. 
Right  this  way  and  hear  the  Excelsior 
Band! 

{Back  in   the  old  Curiosity  Shop.) 

Johann:  (/;;  a>t  old  and  broken  voice.) 
So  that  is  why  I  must  sell  my  baton — 
my  dear  golden  baton.  It  is  the  only 
thing — that — that  I  have  saved — from 
my  past !  The  only  thing  that — tells  me 
that  I  was  once  young — and  had  dreams 
and  ambitions — 

Shopkeeper:  I  know.  I  understand 
all  that  this  golden  baton  has  meant  to 
you.  But  fear  not — it  shall  not  be  or- 
phaned.    I  shall  keep  it  for  you. 

Johann:  No.  Something  tells  me 
that  I  will  never — 

Shopkeeper:  It  will  be  here  until 
you  call  for  it — that    I  promise. 

Johann:  You  are  a  kind  and  under- 
(Continued  on  page   : 
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You're  Driving  Me  Crazy 

WALTER  DONALDSON  seems  to 
be  in  his  writing  streak  again.  For 
a  period  of  over  twenty  years  he  has 
given  us  a  list  of  hit  songs  that  is  stag- 
gering, but  during  the  past  two  years, 
following  At  Sundown  and  My  Blue 
Heaven,  his  contributions  have  not  been 
outstanding.  Mr.  Isaac  Goldberg,  who 
has  just  published  his  book,  "Tin  Pan 
Alley,"  in  which  he  discusses  thoroughly 
the  evolution  of  popular  songs  and  the 
subsequent  formation  of  the  publishing 
houses  along  Broadway,  which  constitute 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  stated  that  it  seemed  nec- 
essary for  Irving  Berlin  and  Walter  Don- 
aldson to  feel  the  pressure  of  starvation 
before  they  could  write  a  hit  song.  While 
I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  him  in  this, 
I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  Walter 
Donaldson  has  been  devoting  too  much 
time  to  golf,  the  beaches  of  Florida,  and 
the  race  track,  rather  than  to  the  writing 
of  songs  for  which  he  is  so  eminently 
fitted. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  writing 
of  a  hit  song  is  not,  in  most  cases,  a  few 
hours'  work,  nor  is  it  easy.  Rather,  if 
you  talk  with  the  writers  of  most  hit 
songs,  you  will  find  that  it  took  much 
wrinkling  of  the  grey  matter,  much  chang- 
ing, revamping  and  remodeling,  before 
the  song  took  the  shape  of  the  melody 
and  lyrics  which  brought  it  into  great 
popularity.  In  fact,  I  think  Walter 
Donaldson  will  admit  that  the  lure  of 
California  and  the  writing  of  theme  songs 
with  a  big  pay-check  every  week  whether 
he  wrote  them  or  not,  was  not  inclined  to 
stimulate  him  to  work  hard  on  his  songs, 
and  although  he  did  turn  out  Romance 
and  some  other  very  fine  songs,  none  of 
them  came  up  to  the  popular  appeal  that 
Little  White  Lies  seemed  to  have,  and 
that  was  written  on  his  return  from  the 
Coast  when  he  seems  to  have  buckled 
down  to  business. 

There  in  the  Park  Central,  where  he 
has  an  elaborate  suite,  he  works,  some- 
times for  days  on  end,  until  he  completes 
the  song  on  which  he  is  working.  Last 
Sunday  night  we  spent  a  few  hours  to- 


gether at  a  grill  at  which  I  was  the  guest 
of  honor,  and  he  confided  to  me  that 
You're  Driving  Me  Crazy,  especially  the 
middle  part,  was  changed  and  changed 
and  changed  and  changed  again,  until  he 
found  the  twist  which  it  now  carries.  It 
is  partly  this  middle  twist,  with  the  sen- 
sational title,  which  is  perhaps  as  sensa- 
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tional  as  Little  White  Lies,  which  will 
bring  this  song  into  the  big  money  class. 
It  is  already  second  from  the  bottom  on 
the  list  of  popular  best  sellers  of  most 
sheet  music  jobbers,  and  it  will  not  be 
many  weeks  before  it  will  head  the  list, 
although  the  bottom  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  music  industry,  especially  that  of 
songs,  at  the  present  moment. 

You're  Driving  Me  Crazy  is  one  of  the 
best  songs  I  have  ever  sung,  and  from 
the  very  start  it  has  been  sensational 
wherever  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
present  it.  I  have  always  felt  that  half 
the  applause,  or  even  more,  that  I  receive 
after  singing  a  good   song,  is   rightfully 


that  of  the  composer  who  is  never  there 
ordinarily  to  receive  it.  In  other  words, 
"The  play's  the  thing."  Too  often  credit 
is  given  to  the  delivery  artist  when  the 
creative  artist  deserves  so  much  praise. 

On  two  occasions  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure, of  having  Walter  in  my  audience 
when  I  rendered  You're  Driving  Me  Crazy, 
and  I  know  that  he  was  very  happy  when 
the  song  brought  down  the  house.  The 
Victor  Company  feels  that  my  record  of 
it  is  the  best  thing  we  have  ever  made 
for  them.  My  throat  was  tightened  up 
on  the  day  I  made  the  record,  and  it  was 
with  great  effort  that  we  finally  made  a 
"master"  record  that  passed  inspection. 
I  feel  I  could  have  done  better,  but  as 
long  as  the  severe  critics  at  Camden  are 
satisfied,  then  I  should  be. 

The  song  has  a  beautiful  and  unusual 
middle  twist,  though  the  first  and  last 
thirds  of  it  are  skillfully  constructed,  both 
in  melody  and  lyrics,  and  with  the  out- 
standing title  the  song  should  be  very 
popular  indeed.  It  must  be  played  slowly. 
We  do  it  at  about  thirty  measures  per 
minute.    I  am  sure  you'll  like  it. 

Cheerful  Little  Earful 

HERE  is  a  song  from  a  revue,  and  a 
very  daring  revue  at  that,  Sweet  and 
Low,  but  it  is  a  song  that  in  any  place 
would  be  tremendously  popular,  not  only 
because  of  the  optimistic  and  happy  trend 
of  the  song  itself,  but  because  it  is  lilting, 
bright,  and  tuneful.  Three  song-writers 
contributed  to  its  excellence — Harry  War- 
ren, whose  Crying  for  the  Carolines  and 
many  other  songs  have  brought  him  into 
the  ranks  of  the  great  song  writers,  (in 
fact,  he  is  one  of  the  highest  priced  writers 
in  the  ally) ;  Ira  Gershwin,  brother  of 
George  Gershwin,  and  Billy  Rose,  the 
vaudeville  artist  and  song  writer  who  has 
turned  producer  and  has  cast  his  own 
wife,  Fannie  Brice,  in  his  revue,  Sweet 
and  Low. 

These  three  have  achieved  a  song  which 
I  firmly  believe  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
popular  with  everyone.  There  is  an  un- 
usual resemblance  in  the  end  of  the  main 
phrase  of  the  song  to  the  end  of  the  main 
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phrase  of  Sing  Something  Simple.  In 
Sing  Something  Simple  the  last  line  is 
''The  classic,  I  love  you;"  whereas  in  the 
end  of  the  main  phrase  of  Cheerful  Little 
Earful  it  is  "the  well-known  I  love  you." 
However,  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  accuse  anyone  of  plagiarism,  and 
I  firmly  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  same 
identical  thought  to  spring  up  in  two 
minds  simultaneously,  just  as  did  the 
Darwinian  Theory.  However,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  blood  shed- over  the  mat- 
ter, and  both  songs  can  be  very  popular 
in  their  own  way. 

Cheerful  Little  Earful  is  introduced 
very  wonderfully  in  the  show  by  Hannah 
Williams,  and  is  reprised  throughout  the 
entire  performance,  so  that  eventually  one 
goes  out  humming  it.  We  do  the  song  at 
a  bright  tempo,  yet  not  too  fast,  or  at 
about  forty  measures  a  minute. 

Stolen  Moments 

AVERY  beautiful  song  in  the  unhappy 
vein,  and  yet  not  pessimistic.  Writ- 
ten by  three  newcomers  to  Broadway — 
at  least  the  names  are  new  along  Tin  Pan 
Alley.  The  melody  seems  haunting  and 
yet  is  quite  unlike  any  song  that  has  pre- 
ceded it.  We  play  it  quite  slowly,  at  about 
twenty-eight  measures  per  minute.  It 
makes  a  great  number  for  two  violins. 

(One  of  these  newcomers,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Pryor,    bears    watching    in    the    future.) 

When  the  Organ  Played 
At  Twilight 

THIS  is  a  waltz  known  to  the  music 
publishers  as  a  ''simple"  waltz.  The 
origin  of  the  word  "simple"  is  not  difficult 
to  explain;  the  term  is  used  contemp- 
tuously, meaning  that  the  song  is  very 
elementary,  almost  trite.  In  fact,  it  is 
always  applied  to  a  waltz  that  makes  you 
think  of  the  waltzes  that  our  fathers  and 
mothers  danced  to  ten  or  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  years  back.  The  song  is  usually 
so  simple  that  as  one  phrase  is  being 
played  the  listener  naturally  knows  the 
next.  Such  simple  waltzes  have  been 
Carolina  Moon,  Let  Me  Call  You  Sweet- 
heart, I'm  Forever  Blowing  Bubbles,  and 


so  on.  The  remarkable  part  of  it  all  is 
that  although  this  type  of  waltz  is  known 
definitely  to  be  a  money  maker  through 
its  strong  appeal  to  the  masses  who  buy 
music,  yet  publishers  are  always  looking 
for  the  beautiful  type  of  waltz  that  is  also 
popular,  such  as  Ah!  Sweet  Myster'y  of 
Life.  Not  that  there  is  any  disgrace  in 
publishing  simple  waltzes,  nor  is  the  pub- 
lisher trying  to  educate  the  public  mind, 
but  there  is  pardonable  pride  on  the  part 
of  those  who  select  songs  in  seeking  to 
see  their  judgment  of  a  hit  indicated  in  a 
number  that  is  beautiful  and  different 
and  yet  catchy. 

With  the  music  business  in  the  dumps, 
most  of  the  publishers  are  publishing  such 
waltzes  of  one  type  or  another  in  the 
hopes  that  they  will  have  another  Caro- 
lina Moon. 

Carolina  Moon  was  peddled  around 
from  publisher  to  publisher,  and  finally 
accepted  by  a  very  small  organization. 
This  organization  "went  to  work"  on  the 
song,  that  is,  began  trying  to  get  the  tune 
played  here,  there  and  everywhere.  Week 
after  week  passed  as  "plug  after  plug  was 
landed,"  and  finally  the  song  began,  in 
the  jargon  of  Tin  Pan  Alley,  to  "show 
up,"  then  it  gained  momentum  like  a 
snowball  rolling  down  a  hill  and  became 
one  of  the  greatest  hits  of  the  industry. 
In  fact  it  made  a  fortune  for  the  small 
two-room  publisher  who  bought  it.  It 
seemed  to  be  just  one  of  those  things, 
and  yet  every  publisher  secretly  hopes, 
when  he  takes  a  simple  waltz,  that  he  has 
another  Carolina  Moon. 

When  the  Organ  Played  at  Twilight  is 
reminiscent  of  a  song  I  used  to  sing  up 
in  Maine,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  yet  it 
came  from  England,  written  by  two  of 
my  friends  over  there,  who,  as  the  Amer- 
ican publisher  says,  "seem  to  have  written 
it  merely  as  a  riller-in  to  be  recorded  on 
the  back  of  a  record,  one  side  of  which 
was  already  a  big  hit." 

I  would  have  picked  it  for  a  mediocre 
hit,  but  it  is  even  better  than  that,  being 
perhaps  the  best  seller  in  the  country 
right  now;  not  that  "best  seller"  means 
much  now.  but  before  it  finishes  it  will 
have  earned  the  American  publishers  a 
tidy   sum.     Of    course,    it    is    done    very 
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effectively  by  theatre  organists  in  all  sorts 
of  ideas  and  combinations.  The  public 
certainly  seems  to  like  the  song  immensely. 

Three  Little  Words 

HERE  is  a  fox  trot  that  everyone  pre- 
dicted would  be  a  big  hit,  and  it 
really  did  become  one.  In  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  quickest  big  hits  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  song  itself  is  really  clever  and  well 
written,  but  being  reprised  throughout  the 
first  picture — Check  and  Double  Check — 
made  by  Radio's  foremost  figures,  Amos 
'n'  Andy,  it  could  hardly  help  becoming 
well-known  and  well-liked.  Duke  Elling- 
ton and  his  band,  a  very  wonderful  negro 
combination,  play  it  very  effectively 
throughout  the  course  of  the  picture,  and 
the  vocal  renditions  of  it  enhance  it 
greatly. 

I  was  advised  to  record  it.  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  due  to  complications,  but 
I  regret  it  now  because  it  is  a  feather 
in  my  cap  to  record  hit  songs.  We  play 
Three  Little  Words  at  strict  fox  trot  tem- 
po, bright  and  snappy;  i.e.  about  fifty 
measures  per  minute,  and  the  lyrics  at 
that  speed  may  be  easily  sung. 

/';;/  Yours 

JOHNNY  GREEN,  the  Westchester 
society  boy  of  whom  I  spoke  with 
regard  to  Body  and  Soul  in  my  first 
"Tuneful  Topics",  has  another  hit  on  his 
hands.  Lester  Allen,  diminutive  comedian 
with  the  large  feet,  making  a  Paramount  - 
Publix  picture  in  Astoria.  L.  I.,  needed  a 
song  for  the  picture.  Green  wrote  a  beau- 
tiful melody,  but  a  chap  named  Harburg 
wrote  the  lyrics  for  it. 

Personally,  1  found  it  necessary  to 
make  two  changes  in  the  lyrics.  In  one 
place  I  leave  out  three  words  in  order  to 
secure  enough  breath  to  go  up  to  a  pas- 
sage that  stays  high  for  some  time:  and 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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THE  scene  takes  place  in  Caesar's 
private  office.  The  curtain  rises 
upon  Caesar,  sitting  at  his  desk. 
{phone  rings) 

Caesar:  Hello!  Yes,  this  is  station 
VOX,  Rome.  Julius  Caesar  speaking. 
Oh,  Yes  Mr.  Scipio.  How  is  the  bath 
business?  ...  He  did!  Well,  we'll  put  a 
stop  to  that.  You  say  the  announcer  gave 
the  temperature  of  the  baths  at  69,  when 
it's  really  96?  .  .  .  Well,  he  probably  had 
the  papyrus  upside  down.  And  it's  11 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  not  11  p.m.  to  4  a.m?\  .  . 
I'll  tell  you  what  happened  there,  the  an- 
nouncer's candle  went  out  just  as  he 
started  to  read.  We'll  fix  that  up.  OK, 
Good-bye! 

Oh,  Miss  Publius,  will  you  ask  Mark 
Anthony  to  come  here  a 
minute. 

Feminine  Voice:  Yes 
sir. 

(Phone  rings)  i/  \f         * 

Caesar:   Station  VOX,  ^Ti"A        \m 

Rome,   Julius   Caesar  fir 

speaking.  (With  false 
sweetness)  Oh,  hello  dar- 
ling. Yes,  I  did,  dear,  I 
didn't  forget  ...  I  mean 
I  won't  forget  .  .  .  Yes, 
the  string  is  still  on  my 
finger  .  .  .  Did  you  want  new  heels,  too, 
or  just  half  soles?  ...  I  see  .  .  .  Yes, 
I'm  going  to  speak  to  Mark  Anthony 
about  that  this  morning  .  .  .  Yes,  it's  dis- 
graceful, I'll  tell  him  we  need  more 
GOOD  music  on  this  station  ...  I  cer- 


(Station  fox 

Julius  Caesar  Runs  A  Broadcasting  Station 
— Gets  Into  Difficulties  With  His  Wife  Over 
Cleopatra,    The   New    "Hot"  Blues   Singer 


tainly  will,  I'll  have  him  take  off  that 
blues  singer  immediately.  That's  right, 
dear.  No  dear,  I  don't  need  you  .  .  . 
Yes,  you  may  come  if  you  like  .  .  .  Good- 
bye. 

(Mark  Anthony  knocks)  Good  morning, 
Mark!     Have  a  seat. 

Mark  Anthony:  Good  morning, 
Julius. 

Caesar:  Say,  Mark  who  is  that  blues 
singer  you're  using  every  night?  Seems 
like  every  time  I  tune  in  I  hear  her.  It's 
got  to  stop.  What  we  need  on  this  sta- 
tion is  more  GOOD  music. 

Mark  Anthony:  Her  name  is  Cleo- 
patra. She's  been  working  over  on  the 
big  Carthage  stations  and 
I  figured  I  was  lucky  to 
get  hold  of  her.  She  is 
going  over  big.  We  get 
stacks  of  mail  every  day 
on  her.  Last  week  she 
got  over  a  thousand  re- 
quests for  Those  Lone- 
some Tiber  Bines  alone. 

Caesar:   Miss  Publius, 
bring  me   on   all  the  mail  you  have  re- 
ceived so  far  on  that  new  blues  singer, 
Cleopatra. 

Feminine  Voice:  Yes  sir. 
Caesar:  People  are  getting  sick  of  all 
this  popular  stuff.  They're  fed  up  on 
jazz  and  moaning  females.  Now  I  want 
you  to  use  the  concert  orchestra  two  hours 
every  night.  And  throw  this  girl  Cleo — 
Cleo — what's  her  name? 
Mark  Anthony:  Cleo- 
patra. 

Caesar:  Cleopatra  off. 
Get  it? 

Mark  Anthony:  Yes, 
s^r,  but  I  don't  like  to  fire 
her.    I  just  hired  her. 

Caesar:  Send  her  in  to 
me,  I'll  fire  her. 

Feminine  Voice:  Here 
is  Cleopatra's  mail,  sir. 
Caesar:  What!    All  of 

it?     Just   that   card?     Well   I'll   be 

Feminine  Voice:  Yes  sir. 
Caesar:  That  looks  like  the  post-card 
I — let's  see  that  post-card  .  .  .  That's  all 
Miss  Publius. 
Feminine  Voice:  Yes  sir. 


(Cleopatra  enters — sound  of  deep  sigh.) 

Cleopatra:   Oh  Mark,  there  you  are, 

I've  been  looking  all  over  for  you.     I've 

a  brand  new  song  I  just  know  you'll  love. 

May  I  sing  it  for  you? 

Mark  Anthony:  Of  course,  Cleopatra, 
but  first  meet  Julius  Caesar,  manager  of 
the  station.  He  was  just  speaking  of  you. 
Cleopatra:  Nothing  bad,  I  hope.  How 
do  you  do,  Julius.  I've  heard  so  many 
wonderful  things  about  you. 

Caesar:  Yes,  Yes,  Hello — How  do  you 
do.     Eh— 

Cleopatra:  Would  you  like  to  hear 
my  new  song  too.  It'll  slay  'em.  Listen! 
(Cleopatra  sings  a  low  down  blues  num- 
ber with  plenty  of  feel- 
ing. A  number  that  can 
also  be  sung  by  a  so- 
prano.) 

Caesar:  Great!  Great! 
I  like  that. 

Cleopatra:  Oh,  I'm  so 
glad  you  do,  Julius — you 
sweet  old  thing! 

Mark  Anthony:   Tell 
her  what  you  were  going  to,  Julius. 
Cleopatra:  Yes,  do.  I'm  dying  to  hear. 
Caesar:  Yes,  of  course.  I  was  just  say- 
ing to  Mark  that  he  should  give  you  more 
work.     I  hardly   ever  hear  you.     Mark, 
give  this  little  lady  some  good  spots  on 
the   air.     That's   the   sort    of    thing   the 
people   want.      Good   popular   stuff,   and 
jazz.     They  get  too  much  classical  now. 
Cleopatra:  You  darling! 
(Mrs.  Caesar — Calpurnia — enters.) 
Calpurnia:   Well,  well,   well!     Am   I 
interrupting   a   private    rehearsal?      You 
don't  mean   to   say,  Julius   Caesar,   that 
you  intend  to  put  that  sort  of  singing  on 
the  air.     It's  perfectly  disgraceful.     All 
civilized  Romans  would  turn  it  off.     Not 
even  the  Goths  would  listen  to  that. 

Caesar  (meekly) :  Mrs.  Caesar,  this  is 
Cleopatra — Cleopatra  meet — 

Calpurnia   (brusquely):  How  do  you 
do! 

Cleopatra  (sweetly):  How  do  you  do! 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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Heretofore  the  male 

voice  has  monopolized  the  whis- 
pering warblers  but  now  we  have 
Miss  Hilda  Harrison,  the  "Whis- 
pering Soprano"  at  WPCH, 
New  York,  and  her  very  suc- 
cessful technique  would  seem  to 
have  solved  the  soprano  broad- 
casting limitations  for  everybody 
concerned. 


Hilda  Harrison 


w 


Dorothy  Beckloff 


HERE  is  a   face  to  delight  the  character   readers.     Miss 
Beckloff,  billed  as  a  "crooning  contralto"  at  WTAM,  Cleveland, 
looks  the  part  of  a  prima  donna  of  the  opera.    She  has  been  with 
Roxy  and  Shubert's — but  loves  her  friend  Mike  Rofone  best. 
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I  HEY  call  her  "The  Mary  Piclcford  of  the  Air,"  and  why 
shouldn't  they  call  Mary  Pickford  the  "Jessica  Dragonette  of  the 
Screen"?  At  any  rate  this  delightful  young  soprano  consistently 
remains  the  star  of  stars  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


Jessica  Dragonette 


Sylvia  Winters 

WHAT  to  do  for  a  new  delicacy  for 
dad?  Simply  tune  in  Miss  Sylvia,  the  house- 
hold economist  expert  at  WGY,  Schenectady. 
N.  Y.  She  can  give  you  the  latest  from 
brooms  to  biscuits.  There's  another  Sylvia 
now.  When  Miss  Winters  recently  awarded  a 
prize  to  one  of  her  listeners  for  a  cake  recipe 
the  prize  arrived  at  the  same  time  as  the 
stork  with  a  baby  girl.     The  baby  has  been 

named  Sylvia,  after  Sylvia  Winters. 


Dorothy  Aggas 

and 

Melvin  Wilkerson 


I  HEY  have  real  names,  as  you  see,  but  KMOXers. 
all  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  valley  know  them  best 
as  the  Singing  Redheads.  They  sing  with  the  glow 
and  sparkle  of  real  youth,  and  St.  Louis  claims  them 
as  a  sort  of  city  institution.     Cute  looking,  aren- 


Lillian  Bucknam 


OOME  of  us  are  satisfied  to  hit  all 
eight  on  the  head  for  one  octave,  others 
can  make  two  octaves  but  Miss  Bucknam 
can  ripple  musically  over  three  octaves 
from  D  below  middle  C  to  D  above  high  C. 
She  is  dramatic  soprano  at  WABC  and 
over  the  CBS. 
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PROBABLY  nobody  else  in  the  whole 
world  has  a  name  just  like  that — Gogo 
Delys — but  then  there's  nobody  can  sing 
the  blues  just  like  Gogo.  Recently  she 
kissed  Vancouver  farewell  and  moved  down 
to  KHJ,  Los  Angeles,  where  she  promptly 
became  an  instantaneous  hit. 


Cogo  Delys 


Fifi  Dorsey 


"OOOOOOOO— an'  now  just  you  listen! 
Didja  ever  hear  about  the  great  big  Skippen- 
whoofen?  It  runs  along  the  side  of  a  mountain 
with  two  little  bitsa  short  legs  at  the  top  and 
great  long  legs  stretching  down  the  side?"  You 
are  listening  to  Fifi,  the  movie  queen,  as  she  sits 
here  on  the  piano  story-telling  to  the  WCAU 
children  in    Philadelphia   on  a  Sunday  morning. 


Hill  Billy  Blues 

Hill  billy  zeke  of 

KM  PC  has  no  high  ambitions 
as  Glen  Rice  discovered 
when  he  tried  to  coax  him 
into  an  airplane.  Hill  Billy 
Zeke  is  one  of  the  Beverly 
Hill  Billies  where  the  Cinema- 
tians  dwell,  and  once  were 
reigned  over  by  their  fa- 
mous mayoria!  dictator,  Will 
Rogers. 


'OODBYE,  come  again," 
and  these  are  the  "Musical  Cru- 
saders" who  sing  to  you  every 
Sunday  afternoon  from  WJZ  and 
other  NBC  stations  in  the  course 
of  their  "cruise  around  the 
world."  Alfred  Heather,  as 
Professor  Cadenza,  stands  in  the 
shadow  smiling  with  dignity. 
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Adams  &  Ross 

EVANGELINE  ADAMS  and  her  an- 
nouncer, David  Ross,  have  a  sort  of  informal 
partnership  in  the  horoscoping  program 
over  WABC  and  the  Columbia  System 
that  is  said  to  produce  more  mail  than  any 
other  program  in  the  country.  Miss  Adams 
is  proclaimed  one  of  the  world's  most  suc- 
cessful astrologers. 


Veona  Socolofsky 

Grandchild    of 

Jennie  Rupert,  famous  French 
prima  donna  of  the  70's,  Miss 
Socolofsky  comes  naturally  by 
the  vibrant  soprano  voice 
that  has  brought  her  hosts 
of  friends  in  the  audience  of 
KOMO,  Seattle,  Wash.  She 
made  her  Radio  debut  in 
Boston  where  she  studied 
music. 


Longshoremen 

Countless  requests 

have  come  for  "more  Pacific 
coast"  pictures.  Marcella  de- 
mands that  The  Musical  Long- 
shoremen of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
simply  must  appear  in  this 
January  roto  section.  So  here 
they  are,  Dick  Voils,  Cleo  Hibbs 
and  Bob  Whittaker.  They  are 
heard  over  KGER  and  are  iden- 
tified with  all  the  KGER  de  luxe 
programs. 
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Salt  and  Peanuts 

This    duo    (right) 

dropped  big  time  vaudeville 
to  do  their  harmonizing  over 
WLW,  the  Nation's  Station, 
at  Cincinnati.  Frank  Salt  is 
well  known  to  the  variety 
stage.  His  partner.  Peanuts, 
had  also  acquired  fame  in  a 
dancing  act  of  her  own, 
under  another  name. 


Audrey  Marsh 

Charming    and 

sweet  is  this  young  woman 
whom  you  hear  in  the  course 
of  the  A.  S.  Beck  Brevities 
over  the  Columbia  System 
from  New  York.  That  youth- 
ful timbre  is  genuine — she  is 
not  yet  twenty.  You  are  go- 
ing to  hear  a  lot  more  about 
her  at  the  rate  she  is  going. 


AlRIAS"  come  easy 
for  petite  Marie  who  solos 
from  the  flying  field  as 
readily  as  she  does  from  the 
WTAM  studios  at  Cleveland. 
During  the  Cleveland  air 
races  she  flew  for  fifteen 
hours.  She  has  been  in  other 
aviation  events.  But  she  is 
best  known  for  her  voice  and 
has  been  heard  from  various 
stations  for  the  past  six  years. 
Little  has  been  heard  of  Miss 
De  Ville  recently.  She  is  re- 
covering from  a  serious  ill- 
ness. She  finished  at  the 
American  School  of  Music, 
Paris. 


Marie  DeVille 
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WAITING 
ROOM 


zJiistory 
of    Osculation 
Down    Through 

The  Ages 

By 

Dr.   Frank    H. 

Vizetelly 


Kisses 


^^&i^S- 


Latest  medical  the- 
ory— kissing  provides 
us  with  microbes  use- 
ful for  digestion. 
Dose  before  and  after 
meals  'will  be  cheer- 
fully taken  by  all. 


Hot      and     KISSRS       Cold 


i 


MAN  has  been  the  slave  of  the 
kiss  almost  since  the  dawn  of 
the  world;  for,  with  a  kiss, 
woman  has  tamed  the  wildest 
of  men,  and  by  a  kiss  the  strong  man's 
will  has  been  broken.  The  kisses  with 
which  we  are  concerned  are  of  the  sort 
that  the  poet  has  told  us  "extinguish  the 
fire  of  life,  yet  awaken  the  longings  of 
the  heart,  and  kindle  the  flames  of  love." 
It  was  Paul  Verlaine  who  described  kisses 
as  "fiery  music  on  the  clavier  of  the  teeth 
which  accompanied  the  sweet  songs  of 
love,  beating  in  passionate  hearts."  But 
we  have: 

"Kisses  hot  and  kisses  cold, 
Kisses  fresh  and  kisses  bold, 
Kisses  sweet  and  kisses  sour. 
Spiteful  kisses  and  kisses  dour, 
Kisses  short  and  kisses  long. 
Kisses  weak  and  kisses  strong, 
Kisses  that  can  dry  a  shower, 
Kisses  lasting  half  an  hour." 

In  every  grade  of  society  but  one  kisses 
go  by  favor — in  that  one  it  can  not  do 
so  since  there  is  no  kissing.  Away  down 
in  South   America   is  a  tribe,  discovered 


by  a  recently  returned  traveler,  among 
whom   kissing  is  unknown. 

To  the  young  woman  a  kiss  given  and 
received  is  often  the  token  of  love  offered 
and  accepted,  for  the  soul  of  a  young 
woman  is  as  a  ripe  rose;  as  soon  as  one 
leaf  is  plucked,  all  its  mates  easily  fall 
after;  and  a  kiss  may  sometimes  break 
out  the  first  leaf. 

We  derived  the  custom  of  kissing  the 
hand  from  the  worthy  citizens  of  Cos.  for 
they  came  upon  the  beautiful  Psyche,  one 
day,  as  she  slept  in  her  bower  of  roses, 
and  making  obeisance  before  her.  kissed 
her  hand. 

The  kiss  is  as  old  as  Creation.  Eve 
learned  how  to  kiss  in  Paradise  and  no 
more  fitting  place  could  have  been  chosen. 
There,  it  is  said,  Adam  taught  her  all  its 


DROOF  that  wisdom  is  no  deterrent  to 
humor!  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Editor 
of  Funk  and  W agnails  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary and  author  of  this  article,  knows 
the  60,000,000  words  in  that  monumental 
work.  Although  he  doesn't  use  them  all  in 
his  weekly  broadcasts  over  the  Columbia 
System,    he    is    highly    entertaining. — Editor. 


varieties  "for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer, 
for  poorer"  as  the  marriage  service  says. 
Ever  since  then  we  have  known  kisses  as 
messengers  of  love.  But  do  you  know 
that  every  time  you  indulge  in  kissing  you 
shorten  your  life  by  several  minutes?  If 
you  want  to  reach  a  ripe  old  age.  you've 
got  to  cut  out  the  kiss. 

What  is  a  kiss?  It  is  a  seal  that  ex- 
presses sincere  affection;  a  pledge  of  fu- 
ture union;  a  gift,  which,  as  given,  takes 
from  us  the  impression  of  our  heart :  a 
crimson  balsam  for  a  heart-broken  soul: 
in  fact,  kisses  are  the  grains  of  gold  and 
silver — precious  gifts  from  the  mine  of 
the  heart — that  enrich  the  store  of  hap- 
piness when  hearts  are  surcharged  with 
love's  electricity. 

A  touch  of  the  lips,  that  is  all:  yet  it 
conveys  a  marvelous  thrill  of  emotion  and 
devotion.  It  is  the  passion  in  a  kiss  that 
imparts  to  it  its  sweetness:  it  is  the  af- 
fection in  a  kiss  that  sanctifies  it. 

The  kiss  has  many  significations.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  seal  of  faith,  loyalty, 
truth,  reverence,  and  love.  According 
its  purpose,  it  is  given  in  the  most  open 
publicity  or  in  the  strictest  of  privacy 
Public  kisses  are  required  by  law,  court. 
and  religion;  in  private  practise  kisses  are 
restricted  to  salutation,  love,  and  passion. 

The    kiss    of    the    first-born    doubtless 
originated  with  Mother  Eve.  and  so  the 
{Continued  on  page  ^4) 
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Horoscope   of   Rudy   Vallee    reveals   him   as 
a  True  Knight  of  Romance 


Tfc/akes   -/\udy 


"That  W 


ay 


?? 


"She  must  be  Fragile  as  an  Orchid''' 
Whisper  Stellar  Arbiters  of  The 
Famous  Cr ooner  s  Astral  Mate 

Sy  Peggy  Hull 


EVER  since  Rudy  Vallee's  first  song 
of  love  swept  through  the  air  and 
awakened  romantic  yearnings  in 
the  hearts  of  the  female  sex,  per- 
sonality specialists,  psychologists,  analysts 
and  other  experts  have  been  telling  the 
world  the  kind  of  girl  Rudy  Vallee  could 
love;  the  sort  of  man  he  is  at  heart  and 
the  reason  for  his  phenomenal  success. 

But  at  last  we  have  the  real  inside  dope 
on  the  fair-haired  crooner  of  WEAF  and 
NBC.  Here  is  an  authentic,  strictly 
scientific  analysis  of  how  Rudy  got  that 
way;  what  has  made  him  so  successful; 
how  he  feels  about  life  and  people  and 
the  sort  of  girl,  in  his  secret  heart  of 
hearts,  he  knows  he  could  love.  This  in- 
formation comes  straight  from  the  four 
corners  of  heaven  and  is  vouched  for  by 
the  stars. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  girls  who  likes 
to  have  the  boy  friend  come  in,  grab  you 
up,  toss  you  in  the  air,  catch  you  with  a 
big  bear  hug  and  then  administer  a  smart 
clip  behind  the  ear  as  a  gentle  token  of 
his  undying  love,  read  no  further.  You 
won't  be  interested.  Send  to  the  editor 
of  the  Radio  Digest  for  a  copy  of  the 
November  issue  of  the  Radio  Digest  and 
read  about  Floyd  Gibbons.  He's  your 
meat.     But  Rudy  Vallee,  never! 


L. 


|ET  us  stop  here  and  con- 
sider what  has  made  Rudy  such  a  hit. 
Being  a  mere  mortal  we  can  only  come 
forward  with  the  explanation  that  it  is 
"something"  which  he  puts  into  his  songs. 
A  "something"  which  breathes  the  very 
essence  of  romance  to  lonely  and  love- 
starved  girls  everywhere.  A  gentleness 
and  sweetness  which  is  every  girl's  first 
mental  image  of  love.  A  curious  note 
which  suggests  poetry,  moonlight  on  castle 
walls,  roses  and  the  days  when  knighthood 


was  in  flower  and  romance  held  sway. 
And  there's  the  secret!  Over  the  air 
comes  Rudy's  voice  singing  a  sweet  mel- 
ody and  immediately  the  room  is  filled 
with  gallant  knights  of  long  ago.  Their 
hats  sport  great  plumes  and  long  capes 
swing  gracefully  from  their  stalwart 
shoulders.  Ah,  sighs  the  lonely  woman 
in  her  chair  before  the  Radio,  it  meant 
something  to  be  loved  in  those  days. 
Every  woman  was  a  queen  and  reigned 
in  a  palace  and  love  did  not  end  with  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Her  knight  re- 
mained always,  the  romantic,  eager,  pur- 
suing, devoted  lover.  And  Rudy  Vallee's 
crooning  notes  builds  dreams  on  dreams 
for  the  girl  whose  daily  life  is  a  drab  and 
monotonous  existence. 


B, 


'UT  why  can  Rudy  Vallee, 
of  all  the  Radio  singers,  recreate  such  a 
scene  for  his  invisible  audience? 

We  open  an  ephemeris  for  the  year  of 
his  birth  and  look  at  the  position  of  the 
planets  for  July  28th.  The  Sun  is  in  the 
lordly  sign  of  Leo  .  .  .  Venus  occupies 
the  same  sign  .  .  .  our  finger  moves 
across  the  page  and  before  we  have  com- 
pleted the  journey  ...  out  of  the  jumble 
of  symbols  rides  a  white  charger  and  on 
it  a  knight  in  a  plumed  hat! 

Courage,  independence  and  pride  are 
written  on  his  brow  and  in  his  eyes. 
Gentleness  and  charity  in  his  mouth.  He 
sings,  but  it  is  not  the  song  of  a  trouba- 
dour for  he  is  no  vagabond.  He  is  a 
proud  prince  of  the  blood  and  to  every- 
thing he  does  he  brings  the  majestic 
dignity  of  royalty.  There  is  a  sword  at 
his  side  but  he  is  not  a  swashbuckling 
cavalier  ready  for  a  lusty  brawl  or  a 
battle  on  the  slightest  provocation.  He 
draws  the  blade  only  in  defense  of  honor 
or  for  the  sake  of  some  sweet  lady,  yet 


we  find  that  he  is  none  the  less  skillful  in 
combat. 

And  this  is  Rudy  Vallee,  a  nobleman  in 
his  innermost  heart  of  hearts,  a  true  ro- 
mantic, a  modern  reincarnation  of  those 
gallant  lads  whom  Tennyson  wrote  about. 
When  he  sings  this  hidden  well  is  opened 
and  he  transmits  to  his  music  just  as 
deftly  as  an  artist  touches  his  canvas, 
a  true  reflection  of  his  own  soul. 

When  his  critics  cry  out  that  Vallee 
is  egotistical,  or  conceited,  what  they 
really  resent  is  his  inner  knowledge  of 
his  superiority,  his  consciousness  of  his 
high  ideals  and  unswerving  integrity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rudy  is  one  of 
the  most  misunderstood  artists  now  before 
the  public.  His  horoscope  shows  the  lack 
of  the  beneficent  protection  which  was  so 
prominent  in  the  chart  of  Will  Rogers. 
Instead,  Rudy  must  face  bitter  criticism, 
false  accusations  and  uncalled  for  enmity. 
His  Mercury  is  opposed  to  Saturn, 
squared  to  Mars.  This  is  the  influence 
which  has  brought  him  litigation  and 
trouble  through  false  reports,  contracts, 
letters  and  writings  in  general. 

X  HE  Moon  is  coming  to 
an  opposition  with  Neptune  which  causes 
scandal  and  slander  and  as  most  of  his 
masculine  planets  have  bad  aspects,  he 
receives  much  opposition  from  the  male 
sex.  He  hates  vulgarity,  coarseness  in 
manner  or  speech,  rough  and  uncouth 
conduct. 

Rudy  is  extremely  sensitive  and  has 
had  some  sad  experiences  through  mis- 
placed confidence.  His  Venus,  which  was 
in  Leo  at  birth  but  passed  into  Virgo  two 
days  later,  caused  these  experiences.  It 
was  while  this  transit  was  taking  place 
that  he  learned  not  to  be  too  trusting, 
and  too  impulsive.     It  was  this  position 
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which  taught  him  that  he  must  exercise 
great  caution  in  selecting  his  friends  and 
associates.  But  Venus  is  now  entering 
the  sign  of  Libra  where  he  will  learn  to 
balance  his  affections  and  to  be  less  gen- 
erous and  profuse. 

His  Sun  is  Leo  which  has  made  him 
ambitious,  persistent,  affectionate  and  a 
natural  leader.  It  also  made  him  sus- 
ceptible to  admiration  and  through  this 
susceptibility  he  suffered  some  painful 
disillusionments.  But  as  his  Sun  has 
just  entered  the  practical,  analytical  and 
discriminating  sign  of  Virgo  this  tendency 
will  gradually  disapper  and  he  will  have 
no  more  trouble  from  that  direction. 

The  planets  in  Leo  predestined  him  for 
a  career  before  the  public.  This  sign  rules 
theatres  and  places  of  amusement,  while 
both  Venus  and  the  Sun  occupying  this 
sign  clearly  indicated  that  Rudy  Vallee 
would  succeed  in  some  work  connected 
with  music,  for  Venus  in  this  sign  shows 
talent  for  music  and  acting. 

A  good  aspect  between  Venus  and  the 
Moon,    both    feminine    planets,    explains 
why  women   have   always   rushed   to  his 
defense     when     columnists 
and  critics  have  unsheathed 
acid  opinions.    Women  will 
always  fight  for  him  and  he 
will  never  lose  his  popular- 
ity  with   the   opposite   sex. 
This    aspect    also    explains 
his  deep  attachment  for  his 
mother  and   will  keep  him 
in  favor  with  the  public  in 
spite  of  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies. 

Mercury,  the  ruler  of 
his  mind,  is  in  the  dis- 
creet, sensitive,  impression- 
able and  emotional  sign 
Cancer,  which  has  rulership 
over  the  public.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  major  planets 
indicate  what  an  extremely 
refined  nature  Rudy  pos- 
sesses. In  his  expression  of 
affection,  although  demon- 
strative, he  would  never  be 
aggressive,  but  subtle,  ten- 
der  and  spiritual. 
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.T  WOULD 
take  a  girl  whose  horoscope 
showed  the  same  high  vi- 
brations and  refining  influ- 
ences to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  delicacy,  the 
fineness,  the  depth  of  an 
affection  which  stood  mute 
and  humble  in  the  presence 
of  its  own  greatness. 

She  would  have  to  be  as 
fragile  as  an  orchid,  as 
wistful  as  a  violet,  as  dainty 
as  mignonette,  as  pure  as  a 
lily,  but  with  a  character 
as  strong  and  invincible  in 
the  presence  of  disaster  or 
temptation  as  the  hardy 
phlox    is    to    the    elements. 


She  must  be  exquisite  rather  than  beauti- 
ful, delicate  rather  than  vital,  innocent 
rather  than  sophisticated. 

But  above  all,  she  must  be  able  to 
create  and  maintain  an  illusion  of  ro- 
mance. She  must  never  forget,  even  in 
those  trying  moments  every  couple  face 
at  some  time  in  their  married  life,  to  be 
gentle  and  understanding.  If  once  she 
gave  way  to  a  fit  of  temper,  or  hysterics; 
if  once  she  became  ungracious,  brittle,  or 
unjustly  critical,  Rudy's  lovely  image  of 
her  would  be  destroyed  and  the  fine  flavor 
of  their  romance  would  be  ended. 
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.T  IS  no  sinecure  to  be  an 
angel,  yet  every  girl  longs  to  be  enshrined 
in  her  lover's  heart  in  just  such  a  form, 
but  maintaining  the  picture  is  something 
else,  and  few  in  the  history  of  great  lovers 
have  been  able  to  do  it. 

The  girl  who  wins  Rudy  Vallee's  heart 
will  have  something  to  cherish  which  few 
women  in  this  mad  age  can  claim.  But 
when  he  gives  his  heart  he  will  also  give 
fidelity  and  no  matter  how  many  alluring 


damsels  seek  him  out.  questions  in  their 
eyes,  he  will  turn  his  back  and  remain 
constant  and  adoring  to  the  end.  He  will, 
in  other  words,  bring  to  his  marriage  a 
spirit  of  eternal  romance. 

According  to  Astrology-  the  best  mates 
for  the  Leo  born  are  usually  found  with 
their  Suns  in  Aries.  March  22nd  to  April 
21st,  or  Sagittarius.  November  23rd  to 
December  23rd.  but  birth  dates  from 
other  signs  could  be  compatible  also,  if 
the  positions  of  the  planets  showed  har- 
mony but  not  otherwise. 

One  of  the  reasons  Rudy  was  able  to 
come  forward  in  this  age  of  jazz,  gin  and 
savage  drums  and  substitute  dreamy,  sen- 
timental songs  for  wisecracks  is  the  posi- 
tion his  Sun  occupies  in  regard  to  Uranus. 
The  trine  makes  for  originality  and  as 
Uranus  rules  the  ether,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Vallee's  success  came  from  his 
work  on  the  air. 

Jupiter  in  Capricorn  enhances  the  fine 
qualities  he  has  received  from  Leo.  It 
adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  ambition.  It 
ennobles  his  nature  and  fortifies  those 
sterling  characteristics,  sincerity,  honesty 
and  industry,  which  he  also 
inherited  from  Leo. 

It  would  be  impossible 
for  Rudy  to  commit  a  mean 
or  debasing  act.  He  would 
never  stoop  to  trickery  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever. 
Success  must  come,  only 
through  honest  endeavor. 
And  it  is  because  he  has  at- 
tributed these  same  upright 
characteristics  to  others  that 
he  had  learned  to  his  sor- 
row, all  people  are  not 
expressing  the  highest  vi- 
brations. 


A. 


Rudy  Vallee  has  retained  enduring  friendship  for  his  first  saxophone 
teacher — Rudy   Wiedoft 


.S  LONG  as 
he  lives  he  will  have  to 
guard  against  being  de- 
frauded, against  law  suits. 
and  against  dishonest 
people.  He  will  have  to  be 
careful  of  the  letters  he 
writes,  the  papers  he  signs 
and  every  word  he  speaks. 

The  ensuing  period  has  its 
ups  and  downs  and  he  must 
guard  his  health  as  well  as 
his  business  interests.  But 
he  will  always  remain  on  the 
top  of  the  heap,  although  it 
will  not  be  the  bed  of  roses 
which  those  who  envy  him 
believe  it  to  be. 

Whatever  his  trials  in  life, 
and  whatever  periods  oi  dis- 
illusionment and  regret  he 
may  experience,  his  idealism 
will  carry  him  through  safely 
and  unscathed  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  this  in- 
carnation and  that  is  all  that 
anyone,  no  matter  what  the 
position  of  the  star- 
birth,  could  a>k  lor. 
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"Collective  Buying  will  Solve   Present   Day 

Economic  Problems'''  Predicts  British  Author 

In  International  Broadcast 

%y  H.  G.  Wells 


H.  G.  Wells  .  .  .  Author  and  Visionary 

Our  grandchildren  will  live  in  a  veri- 
table Utopia,  was  the  prophecy  of  H.  G. 
Wells,  prolific  writer  of  novels  and  econ- 
omist. Poverty  and  ugliness  will  vanish  in 
a  world  which  will  care  for  its  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Wells'  forecast  was  broadcast  from 
London  over  station  W ABC  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  as  one  of  a 
series  of  international  broadcasts. 

— Editor. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  "World  of  our  Grand- 
children," which  means  talking  about 
the  sort  of  world  we  are  going  to 
have  for  our  grandchildren.  What  sort 
of  world  are  we  making  for  our  grand- 
children? That  is  a  question  that  has  a 
number  of  possible  answers.  If  we  make 
so-and-so  today  the  world  of  our  grand- 
children will  be  so-and-so;  if  we  do  not 
make  so-and-so,  the  world  of  our  grand- 
children will  be  quite  different.  It  may 
vary  from  a  world  full  of  disaster  to  a 
world  full  of  happiness.  My  answer  de- 
pends on  a  lot  of  "ifs." 

I  have  been  especially  asked  not  to 
speak  about  peace  propaganda  tonight. 
I  am  told  you  are  tired  of  hearing  it  and 
tired  of  thinking  about  it.  Still,  war  is 
the  most  important  of  those  "ifs"  on 
which  my  answer  depends.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  hear  about  it  or  think  about 


it,  I  see  no  good  in  talking 
about  it. 

So,  in  spending  these  fif- 
teen minutes  with  you,  I 
am  going  to  assume  that  the  world  of  the 
future  is  going  to  be  without  war,  without 
disaster.  We  are  going  to  assume  that 
by  the  time  of  our  grandchildren,  the 
world  will  not  only  have  solved  the  war 
problem,  but  also  will  have  settled  the 
second  great  riddle.  You  may  ask  me 
what  is  the  second  great  riddle.  The  sec- 
ond great  riddle  is  the  economic  riddle. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  bad  times. 
This  is  true  of  America  almost  as  it  is 
of  the  Old  World.  Great  multitudes  of 
people  are  out  of  work.  Many  people 
are  distressed  by  loss  of  capital  and  by 
the  prevalent  insecurity.  Great  stocks  of 
goods  remain  unsold.  Just  what  has 
brought  about  this  situation,  and  how  is 
it  going  to  turn  out? 

There  is  too  much  goods  that  cannot 
be  sold,  too  much  cotton,  too  much  iron 
and  steel,  and  so  on.  We  have  all  this 
merchandise.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  swarms  of  people  who  cannot 
use  up  these  things  because  they  have 
not  the  money  to  buy  them.  We  have 
the  merchandise,  but  the  people  cannot 
buy  it.  There  is  not  the  ability  to  bring 
those  two  together.  That  is  the  fan- 
tastic paradox  of  world  business  today. 


Nc 


|  OW,  for  the  solution.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  this  is  the 
paradox  and  that  a  solution  will  be  found. 


What  is  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
situation  in  the  world  today?  We  have 
mass  production.  We  can  produce  the 
same  quantity  of  stuff  with  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  We  produce  more  and 
more,  and  we  use  fewer  and  fewer  hands 
to  do  it. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  hint  as  to 
the  kind  of  world  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 
We  have  brought  mass  production  to  the 
highest  level.  We  can  produce  goods  for 
everybody.  However,  not  one  of  us  has 
given  consideration  to  mass  consumption. 
Let  us  begin  to  think  about  that.  What 
do  I  mean  by  mass  consumption?  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  mass  consumption  will 
balance  mass  production. 


JLiET  us  consider  first  that 
familiar  phrase  mass  production.  There 
are  employed  in  the  great  industrial  or- 
ganizations thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  to  do  similar  work  every  working 
hour  of  the  day.  Let  us  try  and  turn 
that  same  proposition  around  into  terms 
of  consumption.  What  is  the  equivalent? 
The  equivalent  is  not  buying  piece-meal 
but  community  buying.  You  ask  me, 
how  can  the  community  buy  houses  or 
automobiles  and  all  the  other  articles  of 
mass  production  that  people'  are  so  anx- 
ious to  sell?  That  is  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic problem.  I  don't  propose  to  state 
how.  I  am  putting  the  idea  before  you, 
and  I  am  merely  going  to  assume  that 
these  difficulties  will  be  solved  by  the 
time  our  grandchildren  are  ready  to  buy 
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them.  We  have  big  production,  but  we 
still  have  to  attain  community  buying. 
We  are  living  in  a  world  where  produc- 
tion has  been  modernized,  while  buying 
is  still  in  a  state  of  medieval  chaos.  That 
is  the  way  I  will  put  it.  Even  now  we 
have  community  buyers  for  certain  things. 
For  instance,  you  buy  battleships  on  a 
community  basis,  and  I  buy  battleships 
in  the  same  way.  If  we  can  buy  battle- 
ships and  submarines  and  airships  as  a 
community,  I  refuse  to  believe  that  we 
cannot  buy  hotels,  perfectly  equipped 
houses  and  boots  and  shoes  for  all  the 
children  in  the  world  in  the 
same  way.  Collectively  we  could 
buy  everything  we  could  col- 
lectively produce.  That  is  a 
great  idea  I  am  putting  forward 
to  you  now. 

For  instance,  while  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you,  there  are  scores  of 
thousands  of  people  living  in 
nasty  old  tumbledown  houses 
without  proper  windows,  houses 
ten  times  older  than  the  oldest 
automobile.  There  are  also 
second-hand  houses  that  have 
been  put  up  piece-meal,  floor  by 
floor  and  room  by  room.  Most 
of  the  people  who  live  in  them 
are  badly  in  need  of  food,  and 
they  buy  their  clothes  bit  by  bit. 
Why  shouldn't  we  as  a  com- 
munity take  these  people, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and 
buy  for  them  better  houses,  bet- 
ter clothing,  better  food.  We 
can  afford  it.  They  should  live 
in  the  best,  and  we  can  produce 
the  best.  I  do  not  propose  to 
pauperize  them,  I  only  propose 
to  give  them  better  value  for 
their  poor  little  bits  of  money, 
and  make  the  district  better  and 
themselves  better. 


that  ought  to  make  you  feel  uncomfort- 
able. Engineers  and  architects  will  tell 
you  that  people  ought  to  live  in  houses 
that  are  up-to-date.  They  have  the  plans 
to  suit  most  any  city  perfectly.  They 
even  have  the  plans  for  the  roads.  They 
have  the  materials  and  the  thousand  de- 
vices to  make  these  things  possible.  They 
have  the  ways  and  the  means  to  make  a 
town    up-to-date. 

We  have  .not  been  educated  in  the 
method  of  community  buying.  We  have 
plenty  of  battleships,  but  we  do  not  have 
plenty  of  the  proper  houses  and  schools. 
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DO  not  believe 
that  the  world  which  has  pro- 
duced the  Ford  factories  will 
not  produce  parallel  mass  meth- 
ods on  the  consuming  side.  I 
am  sure  that  by  the  time  of  our 
grandchildren  this  problem  also 
will  be  solved. 

What  sort  of  effects  will  the 
world  of  our  grandchildren  be 
sharing?  If  you  look  at  the 
average  contemporary  town,  you 
will  see  it  is  still  in  a  frightful, 
stale,  dingy,  old-fashioned  con- 
dition. There  is  always  some 
little  piece-meal  change  going 
on.  There  is  a  house  here  or  a 
house  there  being  rebuilt  or  a 
road  torn  up.  Why  shouldn't 
we  have  a  new  town  as  well  as 
new  houses?  You  cannot  go  one 
hundred  yards  from  where  you 
are  without  seeing  houses  that 
should  be  cleared  away.  You 
cannot  walk  any  distance  with- 
out seeing  people  wearing  clothes 


For  these  constructive  things,  we  have  to 
wait  many  generations.  The  textile  peo- 
ple will  tell  you  of  the  most  delightful 
gowns  they  could  supply  if  only  the  peo- 
ple would  buy  and  wear  them. 

So.  my  generation  is  going  to  die  be- 
fore our  present  day  possibilities  of  peace 
are  used.  Our  grandchildren  will  find  out 
how  to  buy  homes  as  we  buy  battleships, 
and  there  will  be  little  houses  and  cities 
even  more  adapted  to  the  ways  of  the 
world  than  we  are  living  in  today.  They 
will  have  all  the  abundant  delightful 
food  that  could  be  grown  today  that  we 
cannot  use  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  distribute  it. 
The  common  people  of  to- 
day are  certainly  far  better 
clothed  than  ever  before.  They 
have  fresher  material  and  finer 
and  better  garments.  The  change 
in  this  respect,  even  in  my  life- 
time, has  been  immense.  But, 
it  is  lacking  to  the  change 
that  must  be.  Bad  distribution 
and  our  buying  habits  is  what  is 
holding  us  up.  That  is  the 
cause  of  our  difficulties.  So. 
these  lovely,  wonderful  cities, 
and  this  beautiful  clothing  I 
dream  of  and  shall  not  see.  will 
come  into  existence  in  the  gen- 
eration of  our  grandchildren. 
There  will  be  finer  clothing  cov- 
ering healthy  bodies  and  healthy 
bodies  mean  healthy  and  happy 
minds. 


t; 


Mr.    Wells    relaxes   in    his   orchard 


HE  clock  tells 
me  my  time  is  coming  to  an  end. 
This  proposition  I  have  been 
putting  before  you  has  been  in 
my  mind  for  a  long  time.  Mass 
consumption,  the  idea  that  we 
might  buy  for  all  instead  of 
each  individual  buying  scraps 
for  himself,  is  the  idea  I  have 
in  mind.  That  phrase,  mass 
consumption,  has  excited  my 
mind.  Perhaps  it  will  excite 
yours.  Anyhow,  this  is  the  gist 
of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
now:  What  do  you  think  of 
these  two  phrases,  mass  produc- 
tion and  community  buying? 
What  do  you  think  of  them  as 
doors  towards  relieving  business 
of  its  present  pessimism  and 
slackishness? 

*    *    * 

'TTIHE  inmost  ego.  possess- 
J_  mg  what  I  call  the  in- 
escapable attribute,  can  never 
be  a  part  of  the  physical  world 
unless  'we  alter  the  meaning  oi 
the  'cord  physical  to  spiritual." 
says  Professor  Sir  Arthur  F.d- 
dingtOH  in  transatlantic  speech 
which  you  will  read  in  the 
February  Radio  Digest. 
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HERE  in  London  we  are  still  a 
great  centre  but  I  don't  suppose 
we  shall  be  a  great  centre  long. 
All    that    will    be    transferred 
presently  to   the  United   States,   but   for 
the  moment  I  am  speaking  in  a   capital 
where   the   reception   of   great   men   is   a 
very   common   event.     We  have 
a  string  of  great  statesmen,  great 
financiers,    great    diplomats    and 
great  generals,  even  occasionally 
an   author.     We   make   speeches 
and  we  toast  them  but  still  the 
event  is  not  a  very  striking  event. 
In  truth,  in  London,  great  men 
are  six  a  penny  and  they  are  a 
very  mixed  lot. 

When  we  drink  their  health  and 
make  speeches  we  have  to  be 
guilty  of  scandalous  suppression 
of  disgraceful  hypocrisy.  There 
is  always  a  great  deal  to  conceal. 
Suppose  that  I  had  to  rise  to- 
night to  propose  the  toast  to 
Napoleon.  Well,  undoubtedly,  I 
would  say  many  flattering  things 
about  him  but  the  one  thing 
which  I  would  not  possibly  be 
able  to  say  about  him  would  be 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing, 
and  that  would  be  that  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  for  hu- 
manity if  he  had  never  been  born. 


Galileo,  Newton  and  Einstein,  and  I  still 
have  two  fingers  left  vacant. 

Even  among  those  eight  men  I  must 
make  a  distinction.  I  have  called  them 
makers  of  the  universe,  but  some  were 
only  repairers.  Only  three  of  them  made 
their  universes.   Ptolemy  made  a  universe 
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'UT  tonight,  per- 
haps, it  will  be  the  only  time  in 
our  lives  we  have  no  suppression 
to  make.  I  have  said  that  great 
men  are  a  mixed  lot,  but  there 
are  orders  of  great  men.  There 
are  great  men  who  are  great 
men  among  small  men  and  there 
are  great  men  who  are  great 
among  great  men.  That  is  the 
sort  of  great  man  you  have 
among  you  tonight. 

Napoleon  and  other  great  men 
were  makers  of  empires,  but  these 
eight  men  whom  I  am  about  to 
mention  were  makers  of  uni- 
verses and  their  hands  were  not 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  men.  I  go  back  2,500 
years  and  how  many  can  I  count 
in  that  period?  I  can  count  them 
on  my  fingers.  Pythagoras.  Ptol- 
emy, Kepler,  Copernicus,  Aristotle, 


which  lasted  1,400  years.  Newton  made  a 
universe  which  lasted  for  300  years.  Ein- 
stein has  made  a  universe,  which  I  sup- 
pose you  want  me  to  say  will  never  stop, 
but  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will  last. 

These  great  men,  have  been  the  leaders 
of  one  side  of  a  great  movement  of  hu- 
manity, which  has  two  sides.  We 
call  the  one  side  religion,  and  we 
call  the  other  science.  Religion 
is  always  right.  Religion  solves 
every  problem,  and  thereby  abol- 
ishes problems  from  the  universe, 
because  when  you  have  solved  a 
problem,  the  problem  no  longer 
exists.  Religion  gives  us  cer- 
tainty, stability,  peace.  It  gives 
us  absoluteness,  which  we  so  long 
for.  It  protects  us  against  that 
progress  which  we  all  dread  more 
than  anything  else.  Science  is 
the  very  opposite  of  that.  Science 
is  always  wrong  and  science  never 
solves  a  problem  without  raising 
ten  more  problems. 


George  Bernard  Shaw 


Wh 


zj[  great  dramatist  met  a  great  scientist 

recently ,    and  paid   tribute    in    words    which 

were  heard  around  the  world.      Mr.   Shaw's 

broadcast  speech  is  reproduced  here. 


AT  have 
these  great  men  been  doing? 
Each  in  turn  claimed  the  other 
was  wrong,  and  now  you  are  ex- 
pecting me  to  say  that  Einstein 
proved  that  Newton  was  wrong. 
But  you  forget  that  when  science 
reached  Newton,  science  came  up 
against  that  extraordinary  Eng- 
lishman. That  had  never  hap- 
pened to  it  before.  Newton  lent  a 
power  so  extraordinary  that  if  I 
was  speaking  fifteen  years  ago,  as 
I  am  old  enough  to  have  done,  I 
would  have  said  that  he  had  the 
greatest  mind  that  ever  man  was 
endowed  with.  Combine  the  light 
of  that  wonderful  mind  with  cre- 
dulity, with  superstition.  He  knew 
his  people,  he  knew  his  language, 
he  knew  his  own  folk,  he  knew  a 
lot  of  things;  he  knew  that  an 
honest  bargain  was  a  square  deal 
and  an  honest  man  was  one  who 
gave  a  square  deal.  He  knew  his. 
universe;  he  knew  that  it  con- 
sisted of  heavenly  bodies  that 
were  in  motion,  and  he  also  knew 
the  one  thing  you  cannot  do  to 
anything  whatsoever  is  to  make 
{Continued  on  page  103) 
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In  the  beginning 
Radio  was  a  "toy" 
for  the  youth  of 
the  land.  That  was 
back  in    1921. 


Orrin  E. 
Dunlap,  Jr., 

Reviews 


The  Rise  of  Radio  —  or 

J^rom  A  Toy  to  The  Nation's  Joy 

T! 


(HE  "Horatio  Alger"  rise  of  Radio 
in  the  last  ten  years  is  taken  for 
granted  by  a  sophisticated  nation 
of  listeners.  But  Radio  set  own- 
ers were  not  always  blase.  It  was  back 
in  1921  and  1922  that  they  paused  to  give 
thought  to  the  wonders  of  broadcasting. 
Radio  was  called  a  "craze"  in  those  days, 
but  its  magic  attracted  and  inspired  thou- 
sands throughout 
the  world  to  learn 
more  about  it. 
Where  did  it  come 
from?  How  did  it 
work?  How  could 
it  reach  so  many 
cities  and  homes 
simultaneously? 
How  could  music 
and  words  fly 
through  the  walls 
of  houses  and  even 
penetrate  moun- 
tains? It  was  a 
wondering  world 
that  greeted  the 
first  broadcasts. 
Radio  was  new 
to  the  public.  They 
had  heard  of  wire- 
less and  had  mar- 
veled at  the  dots 
and  dashes  that 
carried  messages 


It's    the    entertainers    that    count    in    Radio 
these  days.      The  program  is  paramount! 


to  and  from  the  sea.  But  when  this  new 
medium  began  to  bring  music  and  voices 
into  the  home  they  wanted  to  know  more 
about  it.  It  seemed  so  complicated. 
Books  and  booklets  were  written  hurriedly 
to  take  care  of  an  urgent  demand.  Thou- 
sands of  copies  were  sold.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  enthusiasts  sought  wiring 
;rams  and  instructions  on  how  to 
build  a  crystal  set. 
There  were  no  fac- 
tory-built sets. 

The  young  Mar- 
conis.  the  youth  of 
the  land  that  had 
been  experiment- 
ing with  amateur 
wireless,  rallied  to 
their  attic  and  cel- 
lar work  benches 
in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  neighborhood 
demand  for  a  ma- 
chine that  would 
pick  up  music 
from  a  nearby 
studio.  What  a 
scientific  triumph 
it  was  for  a  New 
Yorker  to  hx  the 
cat-whisker-wire 
on  a  piece  of  ga- 
lena, silicon  or  car- 
borundum,    then 


move  a  slider  across  a  coil  of  wire  wound 
on  a  cereal  box  and  hear  a  piano  or  a 
phonograph  playing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hudson,  over  in  New  Jersey. 

It  required  an  expert  to  operate  the 
first  vacuum  tube  sets.  The  panels  were 
decorated  with  multiple  switches,  dials 
and  knobs.  Listening  in  was  a  complex 
science.  Tuning  was  an  art.  So  it  was 
no  wonder  that  commuters  boasted  of 
what  they  had  picked  up  in  the  air  the 
night  before.  To  pluck  music  from  WOC. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  off  a  wire  hanging  from 
the  chimney  to  the  apple  tree  in  a  New 
York  suburb  was  something  to  be  proud 
of.  Long  distance  tuning  became  a  real 
sport.  In  order  to  surpass  the  neighbor's 
record  it  was  necessary  to  '"read  up"  on 
Radio.  Sets  were  built  and  rebuilt  to  im- 
prove their  sensitivity,  to  make  them  tune 
sharper  and  cut  through  interference,  be- 
cause in  those  days  the  "bloopers"  or 
regenerative  whistles  caused  by  the  type 
of  circuit  then  in  use.  tilled  the  air  with 
sound  hazards. 
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*l'T  the  situation  changed. 
The  glory  of  the  headset  led  to  the  loud- 
speaker. Factory-made  receivers  com- 
peted with  the  home-made  instruments. 
The  professional  engineer  sought  to  sim- 
plify Radio  reception  and  make  it  fool- 
proof.    Radio  was  made  all-electric.     It 
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became  necessary  only  to  snap  a  switch 
and  to  turn  a  single  knob  instead  of  four 
or  five  dials.  Radio  in  the  home  became 
as  simple  to  use  as  the  telephone  or  the 
electric  light.  Children  could  tune  in  and 
travel  from  city  to  city  on  the  air  waves. 

It  was  no  longer  necessary,  after  1926, 
to  be  an  expert  technician  in  order  to 
qualify  as  the  owner  of  a  Radio  set.  So 
the  public  ceased  to  learn  about  what  was 
inside  the  cabinet  or  of  the  wondrous 
waves  that  brought  the  melodies  across 
the  horizon.  They  dropped  their  interest 
in  electrons,  harmonics,  kilocycles,  regen- 
eration, frequencies,  induction  and  oscil- 
lations. The  Radio  chassis  now  ranks  with 
other  machinery,  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  automobile.  When  something  hap- 
pens to  the  motor  car  the  owner  usually 
calls  upon  the  garage.  When  something 
happens  to  the  Radio  the  service  man  is 
called  into  consultation.  No  longer  does 
the  motorist  himself  get  out  and  get  un- 
der; no  longer  does  the  Radio  listener 
open  the  cabinet  and  shake  the  wires  in 
hopes   that   the   difficulty  will   disappear. 

The  Radio  set  owner  of  1930  is 
interested  first  and  foremost  in 
what  he  hears.  The  program  is 
paramount.  If  the  performance  is 
entertaining  and  of  clear  tone  then 
the  listener  has  no  complaint.  He 
does  not  care  what  the  electrons 
are  doing  under  the  cover  of  the 
cabinet  or  out  in  the  sky.  If  he 
happens  to  tune  around  and  acci- 
dentally hear  Cuba,  Mexico  or 
Japan,  he  merely  passes  it  by  as 
an  ordinary  thing  in  the  king- 
dom of  Radio.  But,  had  he  picked 
up  a  distant  city  ten  years  ago  he 
would  have  called  all  the  family 
and  the  neighbors  to  rush  to  the 
headphones  to  hear  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  age. 
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-ADIO  listeners  have 
long  imagined  that  they  are  tap- 
ping an  unfathomed  reservoir 
from  which  entertainment  drains 
—a  reservoir  that  never  runs 
dry  of  music  or  voices.  One  of 
the  wonders  of  broadcasting,  which 
listeners  probably  never  think 
about,  is  that  no  matter  how  many 
millions  are  in  tune  with  a  certain 
wave,  there  always  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficient energy  to  actuate  every  de- 
tector, to  make  every  loudspeaker 
sing.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  na- 
ture has  so  provided  else  it  might 
be  necessary  for  broadcast  listen- 
ers to  rush  to  tune  in  Amos  'n' 
Andy  or  some  other  favorite  pro- 
gram lest  there  be  no  power  left 
for  the  late  comers. 

Only  once,  in  the  early  days  of 
broadcasting,  did  the  ethereal  res- 
ervoir seem  to  be  running  into  an 
arid  condition.  That  was  when  the 
funeral  service  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  broadcast.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  when  thou- 


sands of  Radio  set  owners  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  turned  their  dials  to  the  wave 
of  KDKA.  But  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  solemn  ceremony  to  begin  the 
station's  strength  began  to  grow  weak. 
Reports  reached  the  engineers  at  the 
transmitter  that  something  must  be 
wrong. 
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I  EVER  had  this  pioneer 
acted  like  that.  Quickly  they  inspected 
the  equipment  but  everything  was  in  good 
shape.  The  meters  told  a  tale  of  effi- 
ciency. As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over 
KDKA's  strength  came  back.  The  strange 
effect  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  had  tuned  in  on  the  wave  that  the 
energy  was  absorbed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
could  happen  today  because  the  trans- 
mitters are  much  more  powerful,  pump- 
ing thousands  of  kilowatts  into  space, 
whereas  in  the  pioneer  days  only  a  few 
watts  were  used. 
The  earth  and  its  objects,  the  sun's 


rays  and  the  emptiness  of  space,  steal 
the  great  portion  of  Radio's  power  so 
that  most  of  it  goes  to  waste,  never  find- 
ing the  antenna  wires  that  reach  up  to 
pluck  the  words  and  music  from  the  air. 
But  the  listeners  of  1930  with  their  screen- 
grid  tubes  and  powerful  amplifiers  never 
worry  that  there  isn't  scale  after  scale  of 
musical  notes  running  up  and  down  their 
lead-in  wire  begging  for  entrance.  They 
know  that  all  they  need  do  is  snap  a 
switch,  the  tubes  glow  and  in  comes 
the  flood  of  entertainment.  A  jazzy 
melody  may  impress  the  hearers  and  so 
may  a  political  speech,  or  a  news  bul- 
letin, but  the  wonder  of  Radio's  magic, 
the  basis  of  the  achievement,  goes  un- 
heeded. 

And  it  is  that  very  lack  of  thought- 
fulness  that  caused  Dr.  Albert  Einstein 
to  shake  his  finger  at  the  Radio  audience 
of  the  world.  He  declares  that  listeners 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  the 
wonders  of  science  embodied  in  a  Radio 
receiving  set  while  they  appreciate  them 
"as  little  as  a  cow  appreciates  the  botanic 
marvels  in  the  plants  she  munches." 
So  spoke  the  distinguished  Profes- 
sor at  the  opening  of  the  recent 
Radio  exhibition  in  Berlin,  where 
he  took  occasion  to  express  his 
regrets  at  public  apathy  toward 
scientists  and  science. 

Professor  Einstein  has  the  right 
picture  of  the  1930  Radio  set 
owner.  The  modern  auditor  merely 
tunes  in,  and  on  many  occasions 
continues  to  read,  talk  or  play 
cards  while  the  faithful  loudspeak- 
er, never  to  be  insulted,  plays  or 
talks  on  in  a  vain  effort  to  attract 
attention.  Alas,  'tis  true  that  as 
the  cow  munches  the  hay,  the  clo- 
ver and  the  grass,  so  the  listener 
listens  with  little  appreciation  of 
"the  God-given  curiosity  of  the 
toiling  experimenter  and  the  con- 
structive fantasy  of  the  inventor," 
as  Professor  Einstein  remarked. 
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Olga  Petrova  in  WJZ's  first  studio  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the 
days  when  getting  a  station  was  a  scientific  triumph. 


HAT  have  the 
American  broadcast  listeners 
"munched"  since  the  dawn  of 
1930?  No  medium  has  dealt  with 
such  a  wide  variety  of  events,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
invisible  audience  has  appreciated 
what  the  Radio  waves  have  brought 
to  their  homes. 

'Tis  true  that  the  mail  bags  of 
applause  are  not  as  full  as  in  the 
days  of  yore.  When  broadcasting 
was  a  novelty  thousands  wrote  to 
express  their  appreciation  or  to 
report  on  the  distance  the  program 
traveled  before  being  plucked  from 
space.  Times  have  changed.  So 
has  the  psychology  of  the  Radio 
audience.  Few  listeners  write  un- 
less they  bite  on  the  bait  that 
offers  something  free — a  sample  of 
tooth  paste,  a  horoscope  or  a  book- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Ten  Years  Old  and  Earns  $10,000 
a  Year!  Fathers,  Mothers  and  Doting 
Aunts — Read  How  He  Got  His  Start . . . 


u  n  i  o 


Brings  Home  the 


e^carberry 


Author  oj  High  Hat  and  other  popular  novels 
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POPULAR  young  Radio  satellite 
whose  salary  is  $10,000  a  year 
breezed  into  his  place  of  business 
'to  be  interviewed  one  afternoon 
some  time  ago  looking  very  much  the 
worse  for  wear. 

His  face  was  scratched,  his  eye  black- 
ened and  there  was  a  piece  nicked  out  of 
one  of  his  front  teeth. 

He  caught  his  breath  and  shook  his 
head  with  great  solemnity: 

"Gosh,  you'll  have  to  'scuse  me  for 
being  a  little  late.  I  was  in  a  terrible 
smash-up!" 

We  sympathized,  as  a  woman  should: 

"Why,  you  poor  boy!  One  of  those 
terrible  taxi  drivers,  I  suppose.  You  can't 
trust  them!  They'll  kill  you  every 
time—" 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  again 
and  examined  the  nicked  tooth. 

"No!  Nobody  was  to  blame  but  me. 
I  was  going  down  hill  on  my  scooter — 
and  I  slam-banged  right  into  a  big  bank. 
Ouch,  golly!" 

Curtain! 

The  gentleman  of  the  great  crash  was 
none  other  than  our  little  friend  Jimmy 
McCallion.  ten  years  old  and  worth  his 
weight — professionally  and  otherwise — in 
platinum. 

In  other  words,  Jimmy  is  a  honey. 
You  probably  have  the  impression  of  him 
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Jimmy  McCallion — Sam  of  the  Venrod  skits. 


that  he  made  when  he  played  "Sam"  in 
the  Penrod  skits  for  so  long.  But  he's 
a  good  boy. 

Fresh  from  the  little  boy  scooter  in- 
cident, Jimmy  suddenly  changed  into  a 
solemn  little  man  with  the  weight  of  an 
interview  on  his  shoulders.  He  was 
wearing  a  sailor  suit  with  long  pants  and 
he  crossed  his  legs  and  looked  up 
gravely: 

"Shall  I  go  ahead  and  talk  or  do  you 
want  to  ask  me  questions?  I  think  I 
know  what  you'll  want  to  know." 

So,  Jimmy  set  forth  on  his  narrative. 

"Well,  I'm  the  youngest  of  nine  kids. 
I  guess  that's  something.  If  you've  never 
had  the  experience  of  course  you  wouldn't 
know.  I'm  the  only  one  in  the  show 
business  except  my  sister  Rosalie,  eight- 
een.   She's  in  Sons  o'  Guns. 

"My  father  is  Joseph  McCallion. 
Mother  is  named  Nellie.  Dad  is  a  sec- 
retary in  a  local  carpenters'  union.  By 
the  way,  we  moved  Friday  from  34S  West 
56th  Street  to  136  Riverside  Drive." 

Realizing  the  modest   salary   Mr.    Mc- 


Callion would  make  as  a  secretary  at 
this  point  we  asked  Jimmy  how  much  he 
earned.     He  studied  thoughtfully: 

"Well — now.  oh.  I  don't  know.  Maybe 
two  hundred,  maybe  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  I  know  I  earned  a  hundred  dol- 
lars doing  a  picture  one  day.'' 

The  lad  has  absolutely  no  idea  of  his 
tremendous  earning  capacity.  Fortu- 
nately, the  father  and  mother  have  been 
wise  enough  to  keep  him  a  little  boy, 
free  from  all  conceit  as  regards  his  com- 
mercial value  and  talent.  It  was  refresh- 
ing.   Jimmy  went  on: 
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.ES.  we  have  seven  rooms 
on  the  Drive  now.  I  want  to  tell  you 
it's  different  from  the  noise  over  on  56th 
Street.  It's  a  lot  nicer  for  mamma  and 
the  girls.  They  can  look  at  the  river — 
and  it's  high-hatter.  Girls  like  that,  don't 
they?  But.  gosh,  I  wouldn't  care  about 
that. 

"Gene  Buck  discovered  me  when  I  was 
a  little  tike.     Guess  I  was  about   four  or 
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five  and  going  to  dancing  school.  He  got 
me  into  vaudeville  awhile.  It  was  good 
training — but  hard  work.  I  go  to  Pro- 
fessional School,  you  know.  Otherwise 
I'd  be  out  of  luck,  playing  in  shows." 

At  the  time  of  the  interview  Jimmy 
was  playing  in  Lysistrata.  But  it  was  de- 
cided he  was  working  too  hard  with  so 
many  Radio  programs  a  week — and  his 
parents  took  him  out  of  the  show.  Some 
of  his  other  outstanding  productions  were 
Yours  Truly,  with  Leon  Errol;  This  Year 
of  Grace,  Nice  Women,  and  White 
Flame. 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  movie  experience," 
Jimmy  volunteered  when 
he  was  telling  about  his 
activities  away  from  the 
mike.  "I've  been  in 
twenty-five  pictures.  Last 
Christmas  I  did  a  talkie 
short — starred  in  it.  I 
think  it  was  called  There 
Is  a  Santa  Claus.  I  was 
a  poor  little  boy  in  it. 

.Leon  er- 
rol is  my  best  friend 
and  pal.  We  play  golf 
together  very  often. 
He's  a  great  inspiration 
to  me.  Some  day  I  want 
to  be  like  him.  I  want 
to  be  a  comedian  when  I 
grow  up.  Of  course,  I'll 
stick  to  the  show  busi- 
ness. A  lot  of  the  fel- 
lows say  they'll  save 
their  money  and  go  into 
business.  Not  me.  My 
heart  is  in  the  show  busi- 
ness— especially  Radio. 

"I  like  golf,  baseball 
and  swimming.  My 
hobby  is  collecting 
autographs.  You'd  be 
surprised  if  you  could 
see  some  of  the  names  I 
have  in  it.  Mother  wants 
you  to  come  for  lunch 
some  time  and  I'll  show 
it  to  you.  That  day  you 
were  to  come  and  couldn't 
get  there  we  had  a  swell 
lunch  fixed  for  you.  I've 
got  such  names  in  my  book  as  Coolidge, 
Errol,  Tommy  Meighan,  Harry  Lauder, 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton.    It's  great!" 

You  could  listen  to  Jimmy  reel  off  his 
experiences  and  tell  of  his  future  plans 
for  hours  without  getting  bored.  These 
Radio  youngsters  could  give  cards  and 
spades  to  the  older  stars  when  it  comes 
to  giving  out  intelligent  interviews.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  they  are  free  from 
self-consciousness. 

The  elder  McCallions  are  two  hard- 
working, home-loving  Irish-Americans 
who  handle  their  little  child  prodigy  with 
rare  intelligence.  If  Jimmy  happens  to 
get  a  bit  up-stage  at  home  and  demand 
his  rights  as  the  chief  bread  earner  of 
the   family,   it   doesn't   take   the   rest   of 


the  McCallion  offspring  long  to  put  him  in 
his  place.  They  razz  him.  There  are 
only  two  girls.  You  can  imagine  that  a 
family  of  seven  boys  could  do  just  that! 
Jimmy  poses  frequently  for  artists  and 
advertising.     But  not  at  home! 

You'll  remember  the  Wragge  young- 
sters, Eddie  and  Betty  best,  no  doubt,  as 
Gold  Spot  and  Shrimp,  their  first  im- 
portant roles  on  the  air.  Betty,  12,  was 
Gold  Spot.     Eddie,  10,  Shrimp. 

These  two  delightful,  talented  mike  in- 
fants are  of  Holland  Dutch  parentage. 
The  father  and  mother  still  speak  with  a 
Dutch    accent.      Especially    the    mother, 


Penrod   himself   in   person — Howard   Merrill. 


who  speaks  English  very  poorly.  Betty 
and  Eddie  were  both  born  in  New  York. 

Christian  and  Susanne  Wragge  are  a 
bit  awed  that  their  two  children  were 
discovered  and  made  famous  at  such  an 
early  age.  There  isn't  another  actor  on 
the  Wragge  family  tree. 

Christian,  the  janitor  of  the  ramshackle 
stone  apartment  building,  where  they  live 
on  the  west  side  of  New  York,  is  the 
janitor  of  the  building.  This  means  they 
get  the  top  floor,  four  flights  up,  rent 
free. 

When  Eddie  was  four  years  old  the 
cute  little  tow-head  was  riding  on  the 
street  on  his  tricycle  when  a  man  came 
along,  looked  him  over,  then  went  up- 
stairs   to    inquire    of   his   parents   if   he 


could  put  him  in  pictures.  Since  that  time 
his  income  has  averaged  not  less  than  $85 
a  week  and  is  often  much  more  with  his 
stage  shows,  movies  and  Radio  work. 

These  Radio  children — all  of  them,  are 
as  different  from  the  average  stage  child 
as  an  opera  star  is  different  from  a  singer 
in    a    honky-tonk.     They     are     natural. 
There  is  no  show.    The  Wragge  children, 
despite   their   years   as   professionals,   fit 
into  their  Dutch  household  as  naturally 
and    wholesomely    as    though    they    had 
never  been  farther  than  Sunday  School. 
Pride  shines  from  the  eyes  of  Christian 
and  Susanne  as  they  sit  in  the  big  car- 
petless  studio-like  living 
room  and  listen  to  Betty 
and    Eddie,    with    their 
beautifully   modulated 
voices  and  in  their  per- 
fect   English,    talk   with 
visitors. 

One  can  see  that  the 
Wragges  live  for  their 
children.  Everywhere 
there  are  pictures  of 
them  in  all  sorts  of  cos- 
tumes. Trinkets  from 
baby  days — toys  and  me- 
mentoes. Eddie's  bicycle 
and  boxing  gloves  near 
the  big  fireplace.  Betty's 
piano  piled  with  her  mu- 
sic and  the  things  she 
loves.  They  live  in  three 
rooms. 
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ITTLE  old- 
fashioned  Betty  laughed 
when  asked  what  they 
did  with  their  combined 
Radio  income  of  $12,000 
a  year: 

"Well,    you    can    just 
bet  none  of  it  has  gone 
into   Wall    Street!      We 
are   going   to   stay   here 
and  live  reasonably  but 
well.     We   tie   our   sav- 
ings up  in  insurance  and 
sure    bonds    and    put    it 
in  the  bank.     I  think  it 
is  foolish  to  be  extrav- 
agant  and   try   to   show 
off.       We     never     have 
cared    for    it."      She    was    business-like. 
The  family  lives  in  three  rooms.    They 
are   spick   and   span   but   plain.      Dutch 
thrift  is  in  evidence  everywhere.    Mother 
Wragge  loves  her  home. 

Eddie  Wragge,  a  handsome  blond  child 
with  the  typical  Dutch  blue  eyes  (Betty 
is  the  same  type)  is  an  all  'round  enter- 
tainer. He  is  also  well  known  to  the  air 
fans  in  Penrod,  Empire  Builders,  and 
The  Lady  Next  Door — singing  and  talk- 
ing- 

His  first  stage  appearance,  at  the  age 
of  four,  was  in  The  Glass  Slipper,  with 
June  Walker.  Then  he  was  in  Mismates, 
The  Enemy,  The  Silver  Box,  Topaze,  with 
Frank  Morgan,  and  in  Mima,  with  Lenore 
Ulric.  He  left  Topaze  to  go  with  A  Month 
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Eddie   Wragge  is   a   veteran  performer 


in  the  Country,  with  Nazimova.  Later  he 
played  in  Kolia,  with  the  Theatre  Guild, 
speaking  both  German  and  English. 

Betty,  who  is  growing  fast  into  a  most 
personable  young  blond  lady,  started  her 
show  career  as  the  comedian  with  Char- 
lotte Walker.  Then  she  played  with  Belle 
Baker  and  in  My  Maryland,  Trigger,  with 
Claiborne  Foster,  The  Silver  Box,  Peter 
Ibbetson,  with  Rollo  Peters,  Liliom,  and 
the  Cameo  Revue.  Betty  did  Her  Unborn 
Child,  with  Effie  Shannon  on  Broadway 
and  later  was  in  the  picture. 

She  is  an  accomplished  singer  and 
dancer.  Both  of  the  little  Wragges  ap- 
peared in  pictures  in  Yolanda,  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  Citizens  of  Tomorrow,  and  His 
Children's  Children.  Eddie  had  an  excel- 
lent part  in  The  Love  of  Sunya. 


B, 


'ETTY  is  in  her  glory 
when  she  is  hired  to  pose  in  a  fashion 
show.    What  young  lady  wouldn't  be? 

When  they  are  playing  on  the  road 
there  is  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
Professional  School  whereby  they  may 
do  their  lessons  by  correspondence.  Betty 
is  in  the  eighth  grade  this  year,  and  little 
Eddie  in  the  fifth. 

Christian  Wragge  came  to  America 
nineteen  years  ago.  The  mother  came 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  father  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  for  twelve  years  he  has 


been    an    American 
citizen. 

The  Wragges  are 
so  natural  and  un- 
affected —  not  the 
usual  "cute"  types 
— that  their  inter- 
views are  grown-up, 
straight  -  from  -  the- 
shoulder  affairs. 
There  is  little  com- 
edy or  childishness 
in  them.  Their 
smiles  are  gay  and 
happy  and  they  radi- 
ate health.  Eddie 
interrupted  once  to 
remark: 

"We  don't  use  any 
kind  of  a  diet.    We 
eat   everything  that 
is  good  for  us.    And 
don't   forget   to   tell 
them  that  I've  never 
been  late  for  school 
once     in     my     life. 
Betty  hasn't  either." 
One    of    the   pio- 
neer  Radio    lads   is 
growing    up.      He'll 
soon  be  out  of  the 
child     class  —  that 
naughty   Penrod   of 
the      ether      waves, 
Howard  Merrill.  For 
Howard  will  be  fif- 
teen his  next  birth- 
day.    And,  oh,  how 
he    is    shooting    up 
and  growing  out  of 
knee  breeches  .  .  .  And  then.  Long  Pants! 
However,  Howard  says  he's  rather  glad. 
He  hasn't  Radio  plans  when  he  grows  up. 
He  wants  to  be  a  newspaperman!    In  fact, 
his  mind  has  taken  quite  a  literary  turn. 
Howard's  bedroom  is  lined  on  one  side 
with    a    book    case — hundreds    of  books. 
With   them   he   has   kept    an   index   file. 
Every   card    contains   a    few    typewritten 
lines  of  crisp  criticism  of  the  author. 

Howard's  parents  are  Russian.  They 
live  next  door  to  Carnegie  Hall  on  57th 
Street.  Howard  likes  to  tell  you  that 
Mark  Connelly,  the  famous  playwright 
who  wrote  Green  Pastures,  lives  upstairs. 
Of  all  the  Radio  child  homes  visited 
Howard's  home  is  the  most  artistic.  There 
are  only  three  rooms — but  the  living  room 
is  huge  and  tastefully  furnished  with  a 
grand  piano  and  paintings.  The  father, 
mother  and  an  uncle  live  in  the  apart- 
ment. 

Mother  Merrill — who  is  a  decidedly 
young  looking,  attractive  dark  woman, 
doesn't  like  to  cook.  So,  Uncle  John  does 
the  cooking  and  she  takes  care  of  the 
house.  What  a  cook!  Fried  chicken  ami 
all  the  trimmings. 

Mr.  Merrill  is  a  tailor  with  a  modest 
income.  The  Merrills  eat  in  (he  kitchen 
— such  jolly,  gay  meals.  Howard  is  a 
modest,  well-bred  boy  with  the  typical 
Russian  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He 
has  been  an  actor  since  he  was  three. 


And  so  is  his  sister,  Betty  Wragge. 

Howard  gave  this  account  of  his  start, 
after  a  heavy  chicken  dinner.  (Picture  us 
all  leaning  on  the  table  after  one  of  Uncle 
John's  banquets,  while  Howard  spun  his 
life  story.) 

"One  evening  when  I  was  three  years 
old  I  was  sitting  in  a  restaurant  with 
mother  when  a  woman  came  up  and  asked 
if  I'd  pose  for  an  ad.  That's  the  first  time 
mother  ever  got  the  idea  that  I  might 
have  theatrical  possibilities.  I  began  in 
pictures  when  I  was  a  little  over  four. 
Since  then  I've  played  in  fifty-eight  of 
them.  However,  nobody  knew  much  about 
me  until  I  went  in  Radio  three  years  ago. 
It  made  me. 


I 


.'YE  played  with  Lillian 
Gish,  Dick  Barthelmess.  Johnny  Hints. 
Richard  Dix — Clara  Bow.  Just  about 
all  of  them.  And  I've  posed  for  Christy. 
Xoles.  Hare — Renwick.  1  go  to  private 
school.  They  don't  like  to  have  pro- 
fessional children  give  the  name.  I  don't 
know  why — I  guess  they  don't  want  the 
publicity. 

"I  was  with  Walter  Hampden  for  two 
years  in  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  on 
Broadway.  1  like  the  stage  and  pictures. 
But  Radio  is  even  more  interesting.  It 
is  harder  in  a  way  because  you  don 
the  reaction  of  your  audience.  But  it 
t  Continued  on  page    I 
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Broadcastin 


from 


The  Quality 

of  Making  Friends 


IT  WAS  a  real  pleasure  for  the  Editors  of  Radio  Digest 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  at  which  the  famous 
Mystery  Announcer  was  presented  with  the  Diamond 
Meritum  Award.  For  those  of  us  whom  extensive  travel  has 
enabled  to  behold  the  master  works  of  all  time — with  all 
their  great  cultural  and  intellectual  inspiration,  one  must 
confess  that  there  is  nothing  greater  in  all  the  world  than 
the  man  who  springs  from  an  inconspicuous  existence  to  a 
position  where  he  commands  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow  men.  To  win  a  niche  in  human  hearts  seems  to  be 
the  supreme  achievement  of  mankind.  Fame  and  Fortune 
may  follow  and  in  large  degree,  but  as  measuring  sticks  of 
success  they  can  never  compare  with  the  humble  but  human 
ability  to  make  friends  and  to  keep  them. 

Some  may  believe  that  Radio  Digest  has  conferred  on  the 
Mystery  Announcer  this  honor  known  as  the  Diamond 
Meritum  Award.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  To  be 
sure,  we  presented  the  diamond  set  medal,  which  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  public  popularity  won  by  the  Mystery  An- 
nouncer, but  the  people — the  Radio  public  itself  determined 
who  should  be  the  proud  recipient.  In  conducting  a  con- 
test to  determine  the  most  popular  individual  program,  we 
put  the  decision  squarely  up  to  the  Radio  audience.  We  did 
this  not  only  to  be  entirely  fair,  but  also  because  we  felt 
that  public  approval  of  this  or  that  program — at  least  the 
true  depth  of  public  approval — could  best  be  established  by 
what  the  Radio  public  would  do  to  prove  its  friendship  for 
a  particular  Radio  star  or  group  of  stars.  Voting  in  this  con- 
test, therefore,  required  specific  individual  action  on  the 
part  of  Radio  fans. 

Also,  we  had  in  mind  that  through  such  contests  the 
owners  and  managers  of  broadcasting  stations,  as  well  as 
the  creators  of  sponsored  and  sustaining  programs,  could 
gauge  more  accurately  what  the  Radio  public  likes  best. 
Obviously,  all  broadcasters  want  to  please  the  public,  but 
the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  guided  in  doing  so  neces- 
sarily depends  to  some  extent  on  proper  expression  from 
the  public  itself.  Contests  such  as  this  one,  which  was  won 
by  the  Mystery  Announcer  of  Philadelphia,  we  believe  serve 
a  constructive  purpose  in  this  matter  of  focusing  attention 
on  the  type  of  programs  which  is  most  pleasing  to  the 
Radio  audience. 

When  an  individual  entertainer  has  won  a  friend  in  his 
Radio  audience  that  friend  is  often  anxious  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  friendship.  He  sometimes  writes  a 
letter,  which  helps  some  but  does  not  always  express  ade- 
quately what  the  friend  would  like  to  express. 

Years  ago  Radio  Digest  recognized  this  position  of  the 
true  Radio  listener  and,   largely  as  a  matter  of  service, 


sponsored  the  presentation  of  prizes.  At  first  it  was  an 
annual  gold  cup  to  the  most  popular  announcer;  then  it  came 
to  a  contest  for  the  most  popular  station,  and  the  most 
popular  orchestra.  When  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
divided  the  country  into  sections  Radio  Digest  awarded  the 
prizes  to  the  leaders  in  each  section  and  a  top  prize  for  the 
contestant  that  held  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 

There  has  only  been  one  other  top  prize  awarded  by 
Radio  Digest  to  Eastern  stations  during  the  past  eight 
years — and  that  one  was  to  Graham  McNamee.  He  still 
treasures  that  gold  cup  in  his  home. 

The  high  art  of  winning  friends  knows  no  social  or  money 
barriers.  Second  and  third  generations  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  more  often  than  not  grow  soft  and  spoiled. 
The  example  of  the  Mystery  Announcer  should  be  a  power- 
ful inspiration  to  those  young  men  and  women  who  are  am- 
bitious for  success  but  who  shrink  before  the  apparent  ob- 
stacles. Here  we  have  the  Mystery  Announcer  already  fa- 
mous and  successful  and  yet  without  the  benefit  of  any  hu- 
man name — with  his  face  still  hidden  behind  a  mask — with 
his  real  identity  still  unknown.  The  public  has  become 
acquainted  with  his  talents  and  personality  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  ear.  How  marvelous!  How  mysterious! 
And  yet  how  easy  to  understand  when  we  stop  to  realize 
that  the  career  of  every  man  must  begin  and  end  in  the  mak- 
ing and  keeping  of  friends. 


Nineteen 
Thirty- One 


THE  year  which  has  just  elapsed  and,  in  fact,  a  good 
part  of  the  one  which  went  before  did  not  leave  most 
of  us  rolling  in  capital  wealth  and  burdened  with 
problems  of  how  to  spend  enormous  incomes.  Indeed,  we 
suspect  that  many  of  our  millionaire  friends  are  entering  the 
new  year  shorn  of  much  in  the  way  of  worldly  goods. 

But  what  of  it?  Is  money  really  quite  all  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be?  And  were  the  so-called  boom  times  really  taking  us 
where  we  wanted  to  go,  or  just  taking  us  up  and  up  and  up 
where  the  higher  we  went  the  greater  was  bound  to  be  the 
fall.  Life  at  best  is  a  queer  thing  to  analyze,  but  of  one  thing 
we  may  rest  very  much  assured.  The  human  wisdom  of 
the  world  has  not  suddenly  grown  out  of  a  greatly  inspired 
new  generation.  Wisdom  is  still  the  ongrowth  of  the  col- 
lective intellects  of  millions  upon  millions  of  people  and 
centuries  upon  centuries  of  experience.  Panaceas  and  mirac- 
ulous solutions  of  human  problems  are  matters  of  myth. 

The  old  adages  may  have  grown  stale  in  popularity  and 
in  the  race  for  limelight  may  have  been  outgeneraled  by  an 
impetuous  rush  of  Youth  which  laughs  in  overhasty  dis- 
dain at  the  knowledge  and  understanding  which  comes  only 
with  having  lived  for  three  score  years  or  more. 
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the  Editor's  Chair 


Radio  Digest  is  not  robed  as  a  preacher  or  prophet.  But 
in  the  mad  rush  for  enlightenment  as  to  where  business  and 
the  people  dependent  on  it  are  going,  Radio  Digest  can  at 
least  counsel  its  readers  to  pay  heed  to  the  wisdom  of  ages — 
the  type  of  wisdom  which  in  the  long  run  has  proved  most 
unerring. 

Whatever  goes  up  must  come  down.  In  other  words, 
fictitious  values  and  fictitious  incomes  must  come  down. 
But  such  a  return  to  normal  cannot  long  spell  depression; 
it  must  soon  rewrite  prosperity  and  sound  prosperity  at  that. 
There  is  nothing  black  about  the  horizon  if  we  will  but 
look  at  facts  instead  of  fancies  and  if  we  will  accept  the 
doctrine  that  success  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  result  of 
hard  work. 


The  New 
Philanthropy 

THE  really  great  people  of  the  world  have  stood  out 
not  so  much  for  what  they  took  out  of  life  as  for 
what  they  gave  to  the  world.  In  fact,  the  principle 
that  unselfish  service  to  one's  fellow  men  constitutes  the 
final  goal  of  human  beings  is  constantly  gaining  momen- 
tum. 

At  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  Andrew  Carnegie,  who 
started  virtually  in  poverty,  decided  to  retire  at  thirty-five 
so  he  would  have  enough  of  his  life  left  in  which  to  dispose 
of  whatever  wealth  he  might  have  accumulated  by  then. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  will  be  famous  through  centuries,  not 
as  a  successful  oil  magnate,  but  as  a  great  benefactor  of  man- 
kind in  many  vital  directions.  George  Eastman,  the  Hark- 
ness  family,  George  F.  Baker — their  names  are  growing  ever 
greater  for  their  thoughtfulness  about  human  souls  and  hu- 
man hearts.  Indeed  Dr.  Dorrance,  the  man  who  made 
canned  soups  so  famous,  and  Hetty  Green,  the  hoarder, 
stand  out  in  their  wills  as  sad  contrasts  to  the  noble  gen- 
erosity of  most  of  our  modern  day  money  barons.  However, 
their  descendants  are  very  likely  to  bring  eternal  glory  to 
their  family  names  through  some  outstanding  acts  of  public 
service. 

This  movement  toward  more  and  larger  benefactions  is  a 
world  wide  trend.  Undoubtedly  it  is  part  of  the  spiritual 
progress  of  man  and  as  such  undoubtedly  it  will  accelerate. 
And  why  not?  Have  second  and  third  generations  ever 
proved  that  silver  spoons  make  them  finer  people.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  for  every  son  or  daughter  who 
has  been  made  superb  by  dint  of  great  material  inheritance 
there  are  at  least  ten  who  have  been  spoiled.  Indeed,  all 
parents  who  are  more  than  ordinarily  fortunate  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  can  serve  even  their  own  children  best 
by  setting  an  example  of  unselfish  human  service. 

The  living  endowment  or  the  endowment  by  will  of  li- 
braries, hospitals,  schools,  research  in  medicine,  cultural 


institutions  and  the  host  of  other  channels  into  which 
millions  are  being  poured  stand  as  the  great  voluntary 
answer  to  the  odious  and  confiscatory  application  of  in- 
heritance taxes. 

Only  recently  a  great  new  field  for  philanthropy  has 
opened  up.  Radio  broadcasting  presents  opportunities  for 
public  service  which  few,  if  any,  of  the  other  channels  can 
equal.  The  ownership  of  broadcasting  stations  is  not  a 
prerequisite,  in  fact  is  for  many  reasons  undesirable.  The 
entire  income  from  Radio  broadcasting  endowments  can  be  used 
for  the  program  phase  alone — to  buy  time  on  the  air  from 
one  or  more  stations — to  prepare  programs  of  outstanding 
merit — and  to  engage  talent  that  can  do  the  most  justice  to 
the  particular  objective  the  donor  may  have  in  mind. 

Right  now  sponsored  programs  represent  considerable  of 
a  burden  to  many  broadcasting  stations  and  yet  there  must 
be  definite  limits  to  the  percentage  of  programs  on  any 
(and  every)  station  that  are  sponsored  by  advertisers.  In 
between  the  sustaining  and  sponsored  programs  there  is 
considerable  room  for  endowed  -programs. 

In  connection  with  this  new  and  marvelous  possibility 
which  is  looming  on  the  horizon  the  Editors  of  Radio  Di- 
gest earnestly  suggest  to  that  group  of  worthy  citizens  who 
will  come  to  be  crowned  as  The  Benefactors  of  Radio  that  the 
following  definite  principles  be  always  made  to  govern: 

First,  all  endowed  programs  should  be  properly  paid  for 
as  regards  time  on  the  air,  administration  services,  and  tal- 
ent. The  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  charity  should  never 
be  made  dependent  on  supplementary  charity. 

Second,  give  the  administrators  plenty  of  latitude.  Times 
will  be  ever  changing  and  Radio  programs  must  be  popular 
in  character  to  attract  wide  spread  interest  and  attention. 

Third,  pick  administrators  on  the  same  basis  that  vou 
would  for  such  as  Scientific  Foundations,  Academies  of  Art, 
Hospitals  and  Universities. 

Fourth,  avoid  any  and  all  types  of  propaganda. 

Fifth,  make  only  the  income  available  to  the  end  that 
your  endowment  can  be  as  near  perpetual  as  possible  in  the 
service  it  renders  to  your  fellow  men. 

It  will  be  fascinating  indeed  to  observe  who  the  first  and, 
therefore,  most  outstanding  benefactor  of  Radio  will  be.  It 
will  be  thrilling  to  see  whether  the  programs  provided  for 
by  the  first  great  Benefactor  will  be  for  the  promotion  of 
health,  of  marital  bliss,  of  individual  morals,  of  music,  or 
some  other  impressive  phase  of  culture,  education  or  even 
entertainment — which,  after  all,  is  a  great  contribution  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  who  are  the  administrators  selected  by  the  first 
Benefactor  of  Radio. 

In  any  event,  here's  hoping  and  predicting  that  Radio  will 
soon  establish  itself  as  a  new  and  great  medium  of  public 
philanthropy  and  as  a  medium  with  the  power  to  bring  to 
millions  of  people  benefits  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
them  in  any  other  manner  either  so  immediate  or  so  hu- 
manly intimate. 

Ray   Bill 
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<P  A  D  I  O  G  R  A  P  H 

Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York's  Great  Key  Stations 


s 


<By  Rosemary  Drachman 


THANK  GOODNESS  I  wore  my 
fur  coat  when  I  went  to  see  Mary 
Charles  at  her  apartment  on  East 
50th  Street.  Shiver  my  timbers, 
but  the  girl  doesn't  believe  in  steam  heat. 


Mary    Charles. 

Thinks  it  makes  one  soft.  Guess  she's 
right.  For  there  she  sat  perfectly  com- 
fortable, clad  only  in  some  fetching  blue 
pajamas  (it  was  eleven  in  the  morning), 
while  my  knees  knocked  together  under- 
neath my  coat. 

Miss  Charles'  hair  is  red,  her  eyes  are 
blue,  her  skin  has  that  pink  and  white  deli- 
cate quality  that  so  often  goes  with  red 
hair.  She  looks  frail,  flowerlike.  But  the 
next  time  you  hear  her  lilting  soprano 
voice  coming  over  the  air  on  the  Palina 
Hour,  Wednesday  nights,  CBS,  just  re- 
member she's  the  girl  who  stands  New 
York's   zero   weather   with   the   radiators 


turned  off,  a  direct  challenge  to  Jack  Frost. 

This  North  Pole  idea  Miss  Charles 
probably  brought  back  from  England 
where  she  is  better  known  professionally 
than  in  America.  Isn't  there  some  joke 
about  the  English  people  taking  ice  cold 
tubs  every  morning  because  the  water  is 
so  much  warmer  than  their  houses? 
However,  let's  stop  talking  about  tem- 
perature. 

Mary  Charles  was  born  in  German- 
town,  Philadelphia.  She  says  she  was 
singing  and  dancing  ever  since  she  can 
remember.  She  made  her  stage  debut 
at  five  in  a  charity  entertainment.  She 
was  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  but 
her  mother  fainted  from  the  excitement. 

To  her  mother  Mary  Charles  gives  all 
the  credit  for  her  success,  because  her 
mother  was  marvelous  at  dialects.  And 
she  was  almost  always  getting  up  amateur 
performances  at  home  in  which  Mary 
took  part.  "I  think,"  said  Miss  Charles, 
"that  Mother  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  a  theatrical  career  herself;  and  now 
she  has  double  satisfaction  through  what 
I  am  doing." 

Since  Miss  Charles  has  come  into  Radio, 
her  mother  sits  by  the  speaker  almost 
day  and  night,  listening  not  only  to  her 
daughter  but  to  all  the  other  singers,  so 
that  she  may  give  Mary  the  benefit  of 
her  observations. 

Mary  Charles  had  the  typical  educa- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  a  socially  promi- 
nent family.  She  attended  fashionable 
schools,  she  made  trips  to  Europe.  In 
Berlin  she  studied  voice  with  several 
teachers.  Back  in  America  she  began  to 
attract  attention  through  her  entertain- 
ing at  amateur  and  private  affairs. 

In  1928  Miss  Charles  was  in  England 
and  through  a  theatrical  producer's  seeing 
her  at  a  private  entertainment  in  London, 
she  was  engaged  for  a  leading  role  in  a 
play  called  Virginia.  Then  she  came  back 
to  the  U.  S.  A.  and  played  in  Interference. 
Then  back  to  England  again  to  play  for 
eighteen  months  in  Chariot's  Review. 
Then  here  again  for  Ziegfeld's  Show  Girl. 
She  has  played  in  several  Paramount 
short  movies  and  last  winter  was  with 
Jack  Buchannan  at  the  Casanova  Club. 

Her  first  Radio  work  was  with  the 
Paramount  Publix  hour.    She  was  imme- 


diately successful  with  her  impersona- 
tions and  dialect  songs.  Now  she  is 
featured  on  La  Palina  hour,  and  is 
"spotted,"  as  they  say,  in  many  other 
Columbia  programs. 

She  lives,  as  I  said,  in  a  charming,  if 
somewhat  chilly,  apartment  on  East  50th 
Street.  .  And  if  you  go  to  see  her,  a  tall 
colored  maid  will  open  the  door  and  say, 
"Come  in,  honey,  and  rest  yo'  hat." 

Ozzie  Nelson 

THERE  are  times  when  this  P.  W.  G. 
— Poor  Working  Girl — feels  she 
should  take  her  salary  check  and  mail  it 
right  back  to  the  Editor  of  Radio  Digest. 
(Just  a  minute,  Ed.,  I'm  really  not  going 
to  do   it.)     And   one   of   those   times  is 


Ozzie   Nelson. 
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when  she  is  sent 
up  to  the  Barbizon- 
Plaza  Hotel  to  in- 
terview the  orches- 
tra leader,  Ozzie 
Nelson,  and  said 
Ozzie  Nelson  says, 
"But,  of  course, 
you're  going  to 
stay  for  dinner." 
And  while  she 
thanks  her  lucky 
stars  she  wore  her 
best  red  coat  and 
newest  black  dress, 
Ozzie  goes  back  to 
his  orchestra  and 
the  head  waiter 
leads  her  to  a  table 
at  the  edge  of  the 
dance  floor. 

Ozzie  Nelson. 
His  mother  called 
him  "Oswald"  be- 
cause she  thought 
it  was  one  name 
that  couldn't  be 
nicknamed.       But 

what's  in  a  name?  Look  at  his  picture. 
He's  the  lad  whose  orchestra,  whose  sweet 
crooning  voice,  you  hear  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights  over  CBS. 

Do  you  think  he  looks  like  the  sort 
of  person  who'd  play  quarterback  three 
years  at  Rutgers,  who'd  be  a  champion 
swimmer  and  boxer,  who'd  win  oratorical 
contests,  who'd  be  art  editor  of  the  Rut- 
gers' magazine  of  humor,  who'd  be  a 
captain  of  the  debating  team,  who'd  be 
a  member  of  the  Literary  Society,  Ivy 
Club  Fraternity,  Cap  and  Skull,  who'd 
be  just  about  the  most  popular  and  active 
man  on  the  campus?  Because  if  you 
think  he  looks  like  that  then  you've  hit 
the  nail  exactly  on  the  head. 

For  Ozzie  Nelson  won  about  every 
honor  Rutgers  had  to  offer.  And  be- 
sides he  put  himself  through  college  with 
his  music. 

Leading  an  orchestra  has  been  a  hobby 
with  Ozzie  Nelson  since  he  was  a  small 
boy.  His  father  organized  glee  clubs  and 
amateur  choruses  from  among  his  son's 
friends,  and  this  was  Ozzie's  first  and 
only  musical  training.  When  he  was 
fourteen  Ozzie  organized  a  boys'  orches- 
tra and  played  throughout  New  Jersey 
at  fraternity  and  high  school  dances.  It 
was  only  natural  that  when  he  entered 
Rutgers  University  in  1923  he  should 
organize  an  orchestra  there. 

When  he  graduated  from  Rutgers, 
Ozzie  expected  to  give  up  his  music  and 
devote  his  entire  time  to  law.  But  at 
just  this  time  his  father  died  and  young 
Nelson  did  not  then  wish  to  take  money 
from  his  mother.  He  went  back  to  his 
orchestra  work,  playing  in  country  clubs 
in  Westchester  and  New  Jersey.  Also  he 
coached  football  at  Lincoln  High  School 
in  Jersey  City.  As  a  result  he  had  both 
a  law  degree  and  a  reputation  in  the 
musical  field. 

He  was  ready  to  take  the  bar  examina- 


"Is  there  any- 
thing you  can't 
do?"  I  asked. 

'Lots  of  things. 
I  have  no  me- 
chanical skill.  I 
couldn't  fix  a  brok- 
en electric  light 
plug.  Changing  a 
tire  is  about  my 
limit. 

Rosaline 
Greene 


R( 


Rosaline    Greene. 

tions  and  start  practising  law.  But  could 
he  let  his  very  lucrative  hobby  go  just 
yet?  Looming  ahead  of  him  were  the 
starvation  years  which  seem  inevitable  in 
the  law  profession.  He  decided  to  play 
a  little  longer. 

It  was  his  conceit,  he  said,  that  got 
him  into  Radio.  "I  suppose  you'd  call  it 
conceit,"  he  went  on,  "but  I  have  a 
funny  quirk  in  my  character.  I  always 
think  I  can  do  anything  anyone  else  can. 
And  when  I'd  hear  these  orchestras  play- 
ing over  the  air  I  felt  that  the  boys  and 
I" — he  gestured  toward  the  eight  men  on 
the  dais — "could  do  just  as  well  if  not 
better.  So  didn't  we  go  to  WMCA  and 
tell  them  so.  That  led  to  an  engage- 
ment at  Glen  Island  Casino  last  sum- 
mer and  then  to  Columbia.  And  here 
we  are." 

Even  so,  this  orchestra  leading  is  just 
an  interlude.  There  is  criminal  law  ahead. 
Not  that  he  looks  down  on  his  present 
profession.  Gone  are  the  days  when  or- 
chestra leaders  were  long-haired  tempera- 
mental people,  just  a  step  above  the 
head  waiter.  "But,"  says  Ozzie,  "this 
game  is  something  to  do  while  you're 
young.  I  can't  see  myself  leading  an 
orchestra  at  fifty  or  sixty.  But  law, 
there's  a  career  where  age  is  an  advan- 
tage." 

Far-sighted,  that.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  him  say  that  he  thinks  musical 
success  depends  more  on  good  business 
than  on  talent.  I'll  bet  his  law  firm  will 
be  a  success. 

As  I  said  before,  he  sings  as  well  as 
directs.  He  plays  the  violin,  saxophone, 
and  banjo.  He  wrote  the  words  to  And 
Then  Your  Lips  Met  Mine.  He  wrote 
both  music  and  words  to  I'm  Satisfied 
With  You,  and  /  Dare  Yon.  .  .  .  And  he's 
an  artist,  too.  He's  just  signed  up  to  do 
a  series  of  cartoons  for  Life. 


0  S  A  L  I  X  E 
GREENE. 
Tall.  dark,  and  ter- 
ribly upset.  She 
was  ten  minutes 
late  for  her  ap- 
pointment with  me. 
Just  imagine  it. 
ten  minutes!  (If 
she  only  knew  how 
long  some  people 
have  kept  me  wait- 
ing. P.  S.  Freddie 
Rich,  please  take 
note.)  But  Miss  Greene  puckered  her 
brow  and  shook  her  dark  head.  "I  don't 
like  it,"  she  declared.  It  might  be  all 
right  for  a  stage  star  to  be  late,  she 
explained,  but  Radio  doesn't  function 
that  way.  Time  and  the  microphone  wait 
for  no  man — or  woman. 

And  Rosaline  Green  is  signed  and  sealed 
to  Radio.  It  was  in  Radio  that  she  got 
her  start,  and  in  Radio  she  will  remain. 
She  has  tried  the  stage  and  found  it 
wanting.     But  more  about  that  later. 

She  really  had  a  perfectly  good  excuse 
for  being  late  the  afternoon  I  saw  her. 
She  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Europe.  If  you  missed  her  for  a  while 
from  the  dramatic  sketches  broadcast 
from  the  NBC  studios,  that  was  the  rea- 
son. She  was  traveling  in  Europe,  visit- 
ing the  countries  of  all  the  heroines  she 
portrayed  in  Famous  Loves.  And  she 
had  a  thrilling  time  doing  it.  But  she 
was  more  thrilled  about  getting  back  to 
her  work.  Much  more  thrilled,  she 
laughed,  than  she  would  have  been  if  that 
work  had  been  school  teaching  instead  of 
broadcasting. 

You  see,  Rosaline  Greene  intended  to 
be  a  school  teacher.  The  girl  who  played 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Cleopatra  over  coast-to- 
coast  networks  began  life  as  just  another 
freshman  up  at  New  York  State  College 
in  Albany.  But  when  she  left  State  Col- 
lege in  1926  it  was  with  the  strangest 
honors  ever  obtained  at  that  institution. 
for  she  took  with  her  not  only  her  A.B. 
degree — granted  cum  laude — but  also  the 
recognition  of  possessing  America's  most 
perfect    Radio   voice. 

It  all  began  in  her  sophomore  year, 
when  Edward  H.  Smith,  the  director  of 
the  WGY  studio  at  Schenectady,  and  the 
creator  of  Radio  drama,  offered  auditions 
to  the  members  of  the  senior  class  oi 
State  College.     Rosaline  was  taken  along 

{Continued  on  page  105) 
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Jftf  ARCELLA 

Little  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  about  the  Stars  You  Admire 


BLINKETY  -  blink  -  blink  -  blink  - 
?XT?-!!-Z!  All  of  which  means 
1  well,  Agnes  Doherty,  Memponset, 
Mass.,  wants  to  know  if  Rudy 
Vallee  ever  swears.  By  putting  the  right 
words  in  the  place  of  those  "blinketies" 
you'll  know  exactly  what  Rudy  Vallee  says 
when  he  gets  mad.  Of  course,  Peggy 
Hull  doesn't  say  a  thing  about  Rudy's 
facility  for  swearing  in  his  horror-scope, 
printed  on  another  page  in  this  book,  but 
stars  don't  know  as  much  as  Marcella, 
anyway.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  stars 
ordained  that  Marcella  would  be  married 
in  1861 — well — now,  there  goes  my  age — 
but  her  Prince  Charming  never  came. 
However,  she  is  still  hoping,  and  occasion- 
ally she  and  Toddles  (she's  the  Presiding 
Pigeon  of  Graybar  Court)  gaze  far  out 
in  the  distance  over  the  stretch  of  Broad- 
way to  see  if  the  snow  white  charger,  car- 
rying her  Prince,  is  approaching. 

But  going  back 
to  Rudy  Vallee, 
Don  LeGeorge  — 
he's  the  manager 
of  the  Villa  Vallee 
Club  —  tells  me 
that  when  Rudy 
gets  real  mad,  he 
blinkety  -  blinks. 
But  that  shouldn't 
disturb  you,  Agnes. 
Now,  hold  on  Don, 
don't  run  away, 
Agnes  wants  to 
know  lots  more. 
What  is  his  brother 
like?  With  whom 
does  he  live?  What 

degree  did  he  get  in  college?  What  did 
his  year  book  say  of  him?  Is  it  true  that 
he  joined  the  Navy  during  the  World  War 
when  under  age? 
Yes,  I  guess  that's  all. 
Yes,  uh-huh,  um-m, 
Yale,  did  you  say? 
and  a  Ph.B.  uh-huh. 
Well,  that's  fine. 
Yes,  I'll  meet  you 
for  dinner  next  week. 
Good-bye!  Next 
WEEK!  Well,  now 
Don's  gone.  He 
says,  Agnes,  that 
Rudy's  brother  is 
very  cute  and  in 
some  respects  better 
looking  than  Rudy, 


Dolores 


being  short,  blond  and  gifted  with  the 
same  personality.  Rudy  lives  with  the 
gang  whom  Don  defined  as  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  college  friends  in  a  suite  of 
rooms  known  as  the  barracks;  that  Rudy's 
new  pet,  Andy,  better  known  as  "Scotty," 
has  been  recently  added  to  the  occupants 
of  this  crowded  apartment  and  sometimes 
has  to  be  "wedged  in"  under  the  bed  or 
behind  the  radiator;  that  Rudy  joined  the 


Everett  Sittard 

Navy  during  the  World  War  while  still 
under  age,  having  trained  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  Spring  of  1917.  Now  that 
we  have  the  inside  on  Rudy,  we'll  give  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Don — m-m-but  that's 
going  to  be  some  dinner  next  week. 


M, 


Mahlon  Merrick 


.RS.  DELIA  of  Willimansett  writes, 
"Why  don't  you  publish  something  about 
Everett  Sittard?  Young  talented  musi- 
cians should  be  encouraged  by  Radio 
Digest."  Of  course  they  should,  and 
thanks  to  Mary  Bresnahan,  we  have  been 
able  to  get  Mr.  Sittard's  picture  from 
WHDH,  Boston,  from  which  station  he 
broadcasts.  He  certainly  looks  as  if  he 
has  dominion  over  those  rows  of  keys  and 
I  can  even  hear  beautiful  strains  of  music 
tip  on  silver  toes. 

As  worlds  release  their  treasures 

From  imprisoned  bars 

And   sighing  measures 

Fling  their  music  to  the  stars. 
Well,  Mr.  Sittard  broadcast  way  back 
in  1922  over  WBZ,  and  while  in  high 
school  he  played  the  organ  at  the  Strand 
Theatre  in  Holyoke.  He  was  also  guest 
organist   in   the   Presbyterian   Church   in 


that  city.  Everett  is  one  of  the  youngest 
professional  organists  in  Massachusetts 
and  is  very  popular  around  Boston  for 
his  piano  and  organ  recitals  over  WHDH.. 


D( 


'OLORES,  one  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  Radio  astrologers,  is  interpreting 
someone's  destiny,  at  this  moment.  See 
how  serious  she  is — anyone  would  be  with 
three  hundred  horoscopes  to  read  every 
day.  Dolores  receives  that  many  letters 
daily  as  a  result  of  her  broadcasts  over 
WOV,  so  if  you  want  to  know  about  that 
trip  to  Europe  or  the  tip  on  Wall  Street, 
Dolores  is  the  modern  oracle  to  go  to. 


M 


.AHLON  MERRICK.  NBC  orches- 
tral conductor,  launched  out  on  his  mu- 
sical career  at  the  age  of  five,  and  at 
seven  he  played  in  a  theatre  orchestra  way 
out  in  Farmington, 
Iowa.  And  now  he 
is  conductor  at  the 
National  Broadcast- 
ing Company.  And 
maybe  you  think  he 
can't  swing  the  ten- 
nis racket  and  the 
driver  as  deftly  as 
he  can  the  magic 
little  baton.  Well, 
just  challenge  him! 


M/ 


Bera  Meade  Grimes 


.AID  of  all  Work 
at  Station  WFAA  is 
the   official   title   of 

Vin  Lindhe  and  she  writes,  "Dear  Mar- 
cella:  (or  are  you  a  Miss?)"    Vin,  dear, 

I  am  neither  Miss  nor  Mrs. — I  am  just  a 

little  bird  who  shares 

her  crumbs  with  the 

curious — just  a  little 

bird     and     nothing 

more.  Coming  down 

to     business,     Wild 

Rose  of  Goldthwaite, 

this   is    about    Bera 

Meade  Grimes.  Bera 

was  born   at   Pecan 

Gap,   Texas,   in   the 

year  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred. She  has  brown 

eyes  and  curly  hair, 

loves   to   go   fishing 

and  golfing  and  her  Sam  Magill 
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favorite  color  is  ver- 
milion. She  is  mar- 
ried but  that  doesn't 
stop  the  influx  of 
proposals  from  those 
who  hear  her  broad- 
cast. For  six  years 
she  has  been  with 
WFAA,  Dallas,  us- 
ing the  piano  as  the 
vehicle  of  her  tal- 
ent. Vin  Lindhe 
says  that  Vera's 
name  is  a  source  of 
eternal  worry  to 
her  because  no  one 
ever  spells  it  right. 
She  receives  letters  addressed  to  ''Bury 
Me  Grimes",  "Marry  Me  Grimes", 
"Bear  With  Me 
Grimes"  and  "Ver- 
ily Rhymes". 


Glenn    Riggs 


A, 


Agnes  Moorehead 


.WFULLY  sor- 
ry Peggy,  but  Sam 
Magill's  heart  be- 
longs to  another — 
one  Barbara  Pren- 
tiss, but  I'm  sure 
that  he  likes  being 
called  "a  perfect 
peach"  anyway. 
He's  only  twenty- 
five  but  he  has  seen 
much  in  these  few 

years.  When  he  was  16  he  ran  away 
from  home  and  school  and  got  a  job  sell- 
ing manicure  sets  to  department  store 
buyers.  Evidently  he  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful so  he  trudged  home.  He  attended 
New  York  University  a  little  later,  be- 
came cheer-leader  and  director  of  the 
NYU  Glee  Club  Quartet,  which  gave  an 
audition  at  WOR.  Here  he  wrote  con- 
tinuities and  became  familiar  with  the 
Radio  routine.  In  1929  he  was  graduated 
from  N.  Y.  U.  with  a  degree  and  a  com- 
mission in  the  Air  Corps  Reserve.  Now 
he's  broadcasting  from  the  50,000-watt 
station  in  Connecticut — WTIC.  Connecti- 
cut is  his  native  state. 


o< 


'CIE  of  Tunneltown,  W.  Va.,  writes 
that  Glenn  Riggs'  happy  laugh  over 
KDKA  is  enough  to  drive  any  frown 
away.  Glenn,  as 
you  know,  is  the 
announcer  over  that 
station.  Even  his 
eyes  sparkle  with 
the  wealth  of  joy 
behind  them.  Jun- 
iata College  at 
Huntington.  Pa.,  is 
his  alma  mater  and 
when  he  stepped 
out  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  world, 
he  became  inter- 
ested in  dramatic 
sketches  and  plays 


and  joined  several  stock  companies.  When 
he's  not  behind  the  mike  at  KDKA,  Pitts- 
burgh, you  will  probably  find  him  play- 
ing baseball,  football  or  tennis.  This  is 
also  for  Sally  of  McKeesport. 


A, 


.GNES  MOOREHEAD  appears  in  such 
NBC  features  as  the  Silver  Flute,  East 
of  Cairo,  and  Mystery  House.  Her  father, 
a  minister,  showed  no  opposition  to  her 
inclinations  for  a  theatrical  career  but 
insisted  that  she  finish  her  education  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  she 
got  her  master  of  arts  degree.  She  took 
parts  in  college  shows  and  won  her  way, 
five  years  ago,  to  roles  in  several  Broad- 
way shows — Candlelight  and  Soldiers  and 
Women. 


VjUESS  who  yodels  Emmett's  Lullaby 
every  Friday  night  on  the  Nestle  Program 
over  WJZ.  You're  wrong.  It's  Chick 
Farmer  and  when  Chick  yodels — well  he 
yodels  and  there  is  no  mistaking  it  either. 
Chick  is  a  graduate  of  Ogelthorpe  Uni- 
versity at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  has  only  one 
aversion — he  can't  stand  song-pluggers — 
so  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  activity 
of  song-plugging  take  this  as  a  warning, 
and  never  rush  into  the  studio  when  Chick 


Eddie  East  and  Ralph  Dumke 


Farmer  is  broadcasting  and  ask  him   to 
plug  a  song. 


D, 


Chick    Farmer 


'EAR  Gladys,  Clark  G.  Myers  of 
WENR  says  that  he  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  where  most  of  the  presidents 
come  from,  and  that  he  is  now  waiting 
for  his  turn.  He  has  brown  eyes  and  au- 
burn hair — five  feet,  six  inches  in  height 
(not  quite  as  tall  as  Lincoln)  and  weighs 
one  hundred  forty-five  pounds.  I  think 
he'd  make  a  scrumptious  president — don't 
you?  He  hasn't  told  me  yet  how  old  he  is 
— and  he  hasn't  confessed  to  being  a  bach- 
elor. Farmer  Rusk.  Uncle  Luke  and  Aunt 
Mirandy  are  separate  individuals — occa- 
sionally, however.  Clark  has  used  the  Dame 
of  Farmer  Husk.  Uncle  Luke  and  Aunt 
Mirandy,  off-stage  are  really  married — 
I  heir  names  are  Marian  and  Jim  Jordan. 


Gene   Arnold 


1_W  E  R  Y  0  N  E 

knows  that  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan,  of  the 
team  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  originators 
of  those  famous  op- 
erettas, wrote  some 
very  beautiful 
hymns.  And  now 
Gene  Arnold,  direc- 
tor of  the  Weener 
Minstrels  at  WENR. 
Chicago,  once  stage 
director  and  teacher 
of  dancing  and  pub- 
lic   speech,    is    also 

composing  hymns.  Gene  was  connected 
with  Henry  W.  Savage.  Montgomery  and 
Stone,  Victor  Her- 
bert and  other  well 
known  musical 
producers.  It  was 
through  his  experi- 
ence on  the  stage 
that  he  became  in- 
terested in  broad- 
casting. That  spir- 
itual something  in 
us  "will  out."  and 
in  Gene  Arnold  it 
has  found  a  chan- 
nel for  the  compos- 
ing of  hvmns. 


Virginia   Lee 


I 


FOUND  Virginia  Lee's  picture  on  my 
desk,  and  she  had  such  a  wistful  expres- 
sion, that  I  said.  "All  right.  I'll  put  you 
in."  Virginia  is  the  "blues"  singer,  and 
she  and  Andy  Mansfield  do  a  Radio 
vaudeville  act  over  WLW — that's  the 
station  that  had  a  little  romance  not  long 
ago — Natalie  Giddings  and  Ralph  Habur- 
ton — and  now  thev're  married! 


T\ 


WO  hundred  and  fifty  pounds!  That 
is  exactly  what  Ed  East  weighs.  Mr. 
East,  as  you  know.  Alice  of  Milwaukee. 
is  of  the  team.  East  and  Dumke.  star 
Radio  comedians  of  WGX.  Chicago. 
Ralph — that's  Ralph  Dumke — weighs 
just  a  trifling  240  pounds.  East  was  ex- 
posed to  the  higher  education  at  Indiana 
University,  but  having  been  inoculated 
against  it.  the  con- 
tagion didn't  affect 
him — so  off  he  went 
to  vaudeville.  He  is 
married  and  has  one 
daughter.  Joan,  aged 
13.  Ralph  was  born 
.ii  South  Bend.  Ind.. 
but  he  didn't  weigh 
very  much  then.  He 
.it  tended  Notre 
Dame  University. 
took  leading  parts  in 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
operettas,    and   was 

(Cottt,  Oti  page  100)  Ct.irk  G.  Myers 
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When  is  a  quartet  a  quintet?     When  the  four  NBC  Revelers  get  together  with  their 

director.      Left    to    right:       James    Melton,    Lewis    James,    Frank    Black     (director) 

Elliott  Shaw  and  Wilfred  Glenn. 

PUGILISTS,  columnists,  astrologers,  aviators,  showmen 
and  their  wives  .  .  .  sooner  or  later  the  little  black 
box,  mike,  gets  them  all.  For  example,  Billie  Burke,  who 
Radioed  recently,  "When  a  woman  ceases  to  be  jealous 
everything  is  all  over."  That  from  the  woman  who  married  the 
man  (Flo  Ziegfeld)  who  glorifies  the  American  girl!  Other 
revelations  she  made  about  her"  showman  husband:  he  is  the 
only  man  she  knows  who  can  tell  at  a  glance  what  a  woman  is 
wearing;  "he  is  ah  expert  shot,  a  regular  Dead-eye  Dick  who 
can  aim  by  using  a  mirror;"  he  owns  fifty-six  pairs  of  moccasins 
and  uses  them  for  house  slippers;  and  he  loves  to  go  to  little 
out-of-the-way  theatres  and  cafes  looking  for  new  talent. 


CHILDREN  cost  a  lot.  That's  why  Paul  Wing  works  for  his 
salary  as  Uncle  Toddy.  He  has  two  of  his  own,  Lorraine 
and  David,  and  the  older  they  grew,  the  more  expensive  they 
became,  until  he  decided  they  would  have  to  do  something  to 
help  support  themselves.  So  he  told  them  stories  to  keep  them 
from  crying  for  food  which  he  lacked  money  to  buy.  If  they 
liked  the  stories,  Paul  Wing  wrote  them 
down  and  sent  them  to  his  publisher. 
Now  he  lives  in  Darien,  Connecticut, 
writes  there,  but  commutes  to  the  NBC 
New  York  studios  every  Thursday. 


A  VIOLIN  worth  $3,500  today  was 
bought  for  almost  nothing  a  few 
years  ago  by  Pa  Crockett  of  Colum- 
bia's mountaineers.  How  come?  Out- 
side of  a  hole  in  its  back,  several 
thousand  scratches  and  a  shattered 
neck,  it  was  almost  perfect  when  he 
found  it  in  a  second-hand  store.  But 
it  bore  the  imprint  of  Jacob  Steiner, 
so  the  elder  Crockett,  who  is  official 
repairman  for  the  instruments  used  by 


Paul  Wing,  "Uncle  Tod- 
dy"   to    boys    and    girls. 


Billie  Burke,  who 
recently  Radioed 
inner  secrets  of 
married  life  with 
Flo  Ziegfeld,  who 
likes  camping,  com- 
fort and  a  midnight 
snack     before     bed. 


himself  and  his  five  sons,  fixed  it  up  and  today  he  could  sell  it, 
if  he  wished.  Although  it's  too  valuable  to  be  used  in  ordinary 
playing,  Allan,  his  youngest  son,  sometimes  uses  it  for  solo 
numbers. 


MISCHA  ELZON,  famous  Polish  violin  virtuoso,  once 
played  Saint-Saen's  Concerto  in  B  Minor  in  the  presence 
of  the  composer  himself,  so  his  interpretation  during  a  recent 
Minneapolis  Honeywell  hour  on  CBS  must  have  been  authentic; 
Paris  and  other  European  capitals  have  heard  Mr.  Elzon,  and  in 
1929  he  toured  this  country  with  Schumann  Heink. 


"QINCE  listening  to  your  hour,  Bill  Schndt's  Going  to  Press," 
i3  wrote  one  fan  to  Bill  recently,  "I  have  realized  that  the 
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They  grow  hearty 
in  the  logging 
camps  .  .  .  John 
Whitcomb,  master 
of  ceremonies  of  the 
Vermont  Lumber- 
jacks, 'who  deserted 
the  tall  timber  for 
Radioland 


movies  are  wrong  .  .  .  newspaper  men  are  really  intelligent 
.  .  .  they  are  not  all  drunkards  and  lowbrows."  Such  encour- 
agement is  spurring  the  former  Radio  editor  of  the  New  York 
Telegram  on  to  greater  efforts!  This  program,  Radio's  oldest 
and  most  comprehensive  newspaper  feature,  recently  celebrated 
its  second  anniversary  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  network. 
Its  list  of  speakers  reads  like  a  "Who's  Who  in  Newspaperdom" 
— Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  United  Press,  Barry  Faris,  vice- 
president  of  the  International  News  Service,  Arthur  S.  Draper  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  .  .  .  and  many  others,  all  an- 
nounced by  the  able  voice  of  Bill  Schudt. 


THE  great   MacDowell  himself   recommended   Helen   Corbin 
Heinl  when  the  National  Cathedral  School  in  Washington 
asked  the  famous  composer  to  send  (hem  a  music  teacher.     Mrs. 


Rehearsing  for  "The  Rise  of  the  Goldbergs".     Gertrude  Berg   (author  of  the  sketch) 
as  Molly,  James  R.  Waters  as  Jake,  and  Alfred  Corn  as  "Sammy"  in  their  Bronx  flat. 


Heinl,  who  made  her  Radio  debut  with  Jack  Frost  Melody 
Moments,  was  born  in  Indiana,  lives  in  Washington,  and  makes 
frequent  visits  to  New  York,  Mecca  of  musicians. 


TWO  of  the  world's  most  confirmed  yachtsmen  are  Gus 
Haenschen  and  Jack  Parker,  of  the  Men  About  Town  trio. 
But  fond  as  he  is  of  water.  Parker  can't  swim.  So  he  ties  a 
stout  rope  to  his  middle,  gets  a  friend  to  hold  the  end.  and  then 
drops  overboard  for  his  "swim."  But  Frank  Luther,  third  mem- 
ber of  the  trio,  prefers  land  and  sticks  to  his  saddle.  He  first 
learned  he  had  a  voice  back  in  his  Kansas  ranch  days  when  he 
sang  ditties  to  keep  cattle  from  stampeding. 


THEY   told   Gertrude   Berg   it   couldn't    be   done   .    .    .    that 
a  Jewish   dialect   program  would  never   go  over.     But    the 
lady  was  little  Miss  Persistence  herself  and  finally  got  an  NBC 
audition.     From  then  on,  her  rise  was 
even  more  rapid  than  The  Rise  of  the 
Goldbergs,  the  sketch  which  she  writes 
and  in  which  she  plays   the  principal 
part  of  Molly.     Another  proof  of  the 
fact  that  talent  will  out! 


AND  Talent  will  be  Up  too!  As 
-witness  Tom  Truesdale  and  his 
Musical  Aviators — all  eleven  of  them 
are  licensed  air  pilots.  Musicians  first. 
they  got  a  contract  on  an  RKO  circuit 
and.  disliking  Pullmans,  learned  to  fly. 
If  the  plane  needed  adjustment,  the 
sax  player  would  put  the  carburetor 
right.  Now  they  are  at  the  Park  Cen- 
tral Aviation  Grill,  and  broadcast  over 
the  Columbia  network. 


Tom   Truetdale,    leader 
of  the  Musical  Aviators 
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Jack  Brinckley  Makes 
Hit  at  WTIC 


CONTRAST— that's  the  element  that  makes  certain  person- 
alities stand  out  in  bold  relief  above  others.  And  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it's  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of  Jack  D. 
Brinckley,  announcer  of  Station  WTIC  of  Hartford. 

For  it  is  something  of  an  anomaly  to  hear  such  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  southern  voice  as  Brinkley's  coming  from  a  New  England 
Radio  station.  The  contrast  between  his  slow,  mellow  drawl  and 
the  crisp,  staccato  voices  of  his  fellow  announcers  was  bound  to 
attract  attention  in  his  direction. 

Jack  was  born  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  few  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  he  has  packed  a  variety 
of  activities.  After  a  try  at  "higher  learning"  at  the  University 
of  Richmond,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. From  there  he  hopped  to  New 
York,  where  he  annexed  himself  to 
the  staff  of  The  New  York  American, 
eventually  becoming  Radio  editor.  It 
happened  that  Lucille  LaVerne  was 
then  playing  on  Broadway  in  a  play 
based  on  southern  life  entitled  "Sun- 
Up".  Jack  stepped  into  Miss  La 
Verne's  dressing  room  and  told  her  if 
anybody  was  equipped  to  play  in  that 
show  it  was  he.  After  hearing  him 
read  a  few  lines  from  the  script,  she 
agreed,  and  so  Jack  stepped  into  the 
cast. 

Meanwhile  his  activities  as  Radio 
editor  had  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  metropolitan  broadcasting 
studios.  Officials  of  WOR  of  Newark 
liked  his  voice  and  his  ready  wit,  so 
they  invited  him  to  join  the  staff.  He 


made  such  a  hit  at  WOR  that  National  Broadcasting  Company 
officials  obtained  him  for  the  announcing  staff  of  WJZ,  where  he 
announced  several  important  programs  and  where  he  wrote,  pro- 
duced and  played  the  leading  part  in  a  series  of  sketches  entitled 
"Southern  Cameos." 

On  November  1,  1929,  he  transferred  the  now  well-known  drawl 
to  Station  WTIC,  and  there  he  is  today.  A  few  months  after 
joining  the  WTIC  staff  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  Miss  Maxine 
Merchant,  daughter  of  Grace  W.  (Merchant)  Towne,  supervisor 
of  the  artists'  service  bureau  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. Mrs.  Brinckley  is  herself  a  talented  Radio  actress  and 
often  plays  in  her  husband's  dramatic  skits-. 


HUGH  WALTON,  former  Columbia  System  announcer,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Station  WTIC  of  Hartford.  Walton  is  a 
Missourian  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  where  he 
majored  in  journalism.  His  success  in  undergraduate  theatricals 
prompted  him  to  abandon  his  journalistic  ambitions  in  favor  of 
the  stage,  and  then  he  turned  to  Radio. 


IT'S  beginning  to  look  as  though 
New  England  may  have  a  network 
all  its  own.  Station  WTIC  of  Hart- 
ford is  transmitting  programs  to  five 
New  England  stations  each  Monday 
evening.  "Hawaiian  Echoes",  which 
features  Mike  Hanapi  and  his  five 
Hawaiians,  is  relayed  to  the  audience 
of  WTAG  of  Worcester,  and  "Seth 
Parker's  Old-Fashioned  Singing 
School"  is  dispatched  by  wire  to 
WNAC  of  Boston,  WEAN  of  Provi- 
dence, WORC  of  Worcester  and 
WLBZ  of  Bangor. 


INCENTIVE  for  engineers  to  in- 
vent a  device  to  transmit  smells 
— a  "telesmell" — as  well  as  sounds,  is 
seen  by  officials  of  Station  WTIC, 
who  have  established  a  unique  "cook- 
ing school  of  the  air".     There  is  a 


Jack   D.   Brinckley    (top)    hasn't   the   crisp,  New   England   tones   you'd 

expect  way  down  east   from  Hartford.      No,   the   good-looking  WTIC 

announcer  is  a  Southerner  by  birth  and  accent. 

Betty   McKee   and   Dot   Harding    (above),    assisted   by   the   two   pianos 

in  the  background,  contribute  KDKA's  program,  "Twenty  Fingers  of 

Sweetness"    from    the   Pittsburgh    station's    studios. 

Caught  holding  hands!     But  Jimmie  Barr,  baritone  and  Anita  Mitchell, 

soprano   of   the   Silver    Slipper   Cafe   program   at   KPO,    San   Francisco, 

aren't  a  bit   ashamed.      Cotton  Bond  is  at   the  piano. 
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modei  kitchen  adjacent  to  the  studios,  where  every  recipe  and 
suggestion  is  tested  before  described  over  the  air.  A  device 
which  would  transmit  the  savory  odors  from  the  kitchen  would 
lend  atmosphere  to  the  programs,  say  WTIC  broadcasters. 
Florie  Bishop  Bowering,  who  is  supervising  the  cooking  broadcasts, 
recently  attained  a  record  for  "fan  mail".  The  response  to  one 
broadcast  from  WTIC  totaled   1,032  letters  requesting  recipes! 


STATISTICS  from  the  South— The  Gondoliers  of  WJSV, 
Mount  Vernon  Hills,  Va.,  have  received  from  admirers 
4,500  letters,  763  picture  postals,  and  on  their  part  have 
mailed  over  4,000  autographed  pictures,  signed  their  names  700 
times  for  autograph  collectors  and  played  over  2,600  different 
selections  on  the  Radio.  No — they  don't  come  from  Venice  .  .  . 
their  real  names  are  Manon  and  Clyde  Stoneberger,  born  and 
raised  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  Luray,  Va., 
and  this  month  they  celebrate  their  second  anniversary  with  the 
Mount  Vernon  station. 

*     *     * 

TONY  CABOOCH,  star  and  only  member  of  the  cast  of  the 
Anheuser  Busch  One  Man  Radio  Show,  lives  in  St.  Louis 
and  makes  KMOX  his  headquarters 
Tuesday  evenings,  when  he  broad- 
casts over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  He  is  plumpish,  wears  polka 
dot  neckties,  is  getting  bald  at  the 
temples,  and  finds  it  no  trouble  at  all 
to  portray  sixteen  characters  in  one 
evening. 


DO  YOU  know  that  the  first  play 
broadcast  was  from  the  studios 
of  WGY  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's studio  at  Schenectady,  in  Aug. 
1922.  A  little  cast  of  veterans  from 
the  legitimate  stage  successfully  pro- 
duced a  Radio  version  of  Eugene 
Walter's  success  The  Wolf.  This  was 
followed  by  another  tabloid  adapted 
from  The  Garden  of  Allah  in  which 
the  sandstorm  was  realistically  pro- 
duced, probably  the  first  time  the  old 


wind-machine  of  back  stage  lent  its  services  over  the  Radio. 
Frank  Oliver,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  WGY  and  now  director 
at  that  station,  brought  his  many  years  of  stock  and  road  ex- 
perience into  the  new  field,  the  experience  gained  since  boyhood 
days  in  the  hard  grind  of  provincial  theatricals  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Coming  to  America  in  1906,  he  saw  what  an  earth- 
quake could  do  to  San  Francisco  and  decided  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  see  the  great  American  continent  via  the  actor's  route, 
which  included  nearly  all  the  states  in  the  union  and  Provinces  in 
Canada.  Then  he  tried  the  movies,  when  they  were  young,  trav- 
eled a  little  more  and  then  came  to  anchor  in  Schenectady  where 
he  just  naturally  drifted  into  Radio. 


THE  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  destinies  of 
Stations  WGR,  WKBW.  and  WMAK  are  now  being  directed 
by  Carlton  P.  Cooke,  president  and  treasurer.  Irvine  J.  Kittin- 
ger,  former  president,  is  now  vice-president  and  director. 


R' 


ALPH  ELVIN,  of  Indianapolis,  who  announces  sports  and 
special  features  for  "the  voice  of  the  capitol"'.  as  WKBF  is 
known  throughout  Indiana,  has  been 
to  Hollywood.  He  met  the  leading 
luminaries  of  the  talking  screen,  and 
upon  returning  to  Indianapolis  he 
told  Indiana  movie  fans  about  their 
favorites  and  described  his  interest- 
ing experiences  in  the  same  breezy, 
clever  style  that  has  made  him  a 
headliner  in  sport  broadcasting. 

Elvin  also  announces  the  weekly 
American  Legion  boxing  show  broad- 
casts, a  specialty  that  several  years 
ago  won  him  the  "cauliflower  orator'' 
title  which  is  his  Radio  nom-de-air. 
Broadcasting  circus  performances  and 
parades  is  another  forte  of  this  ver- 
satile WKBF  performer,  who  in  pri- 
vate life  is  a  successful  Indianapolis 
business  man. 


Margaret   Jane   Kendrick    (top)    was    favored    by   the    gods,    for   she   is 

possessor    of    a    beautiful    soprano    voice,    an    accomplished    pianist    and 

an    artist    besides!       She's    on    the    staff    of    KQV,    Pittsburgh. 

The    Gondoliers     (above),    who  "pluck    strings    at    WJSV    in    Virginia, 

answer    to   the   names   of   Manon    and    Clyde    Stoneberger.      Once    they 

conducted  an  orchestra  .  .  .  now  they  rely  on  their  talents  alone. 

What  does  "L"  stand  for?  We  don't  know — it's  the  name  of  the 
Frohne  Sister  on  the  right.  The  other  members  of  this  popular  singing 
team  of  WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  are,  starting  left,  Fritzie,  Billie  and  Bunny. 
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YOUTH  will  have  its  say,  KFWB 
thinks.  And  why?  Page  KFWB's 
new  master  of  music,  Mr.  Charles  Brad- 
shaw.  He  is  slender,  tall,  with  restless 
hands,  staccato  speech,  and  the  most 
friendly  smile  in  existence.  In  addition 
to  that,  he  has  a  tremendous  earnestness 
and  is  only  twenty-three! 

His  career  can  be  summed  up  briefly: 
learned  the  banjo  at  twelve  years  old, 
brass  in  high  school  (no  pun  intended), 
went  to  the  University  of  California, 
played  trumpet  and  French  horn  in  the 
Berkeley  Symphony  orchestra  and  con- 
ducted at  rehearsals — a  distinct  honor  for 
a  student;  was  a  member  of  the  Musical 
Honor  Society,  and  studied  medicine. 

But  the  sweet  dulcet  tones  of  the 
French  horn  sounded  more  intriguing,  so 
he  collected  a  variety  of  experiences  in 
the  orchestras  of  California  theatres  and 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

And  then — ah,  then!  Europe!  Spe- 
cifically, Monte  Carlo,  and  more  specifi- 
cally, the  Cafe  Paris  in  Monte  Carlo,  as 
a  member  of  the  orchestra.  Shades  of 
Monte  Carlo!  When  he  came  back  to 
America,  he  was  on  the  Publix  circuit, 
and   then   he   went   back   to   the   Victor 


Three  early  risers — Sam,  Ed  and  Mandy  of 
the   KPO   morning   frolic 


Talking  Machine  Company,  this  time  as 
an  assistant  conductor.  And  then  he 
made  his. debut  as  a  Radio  personality 
at  KFWB  in  the  movie  city.  Hollywood. 


Beth  Chase,  popular  blues  singer,  was 
arrested  for  speeding  four  days  in  suc- 
cession on  her  way  to  the  KROW  Rich- 
mond studios.  She  claims  this  as  a  rec- 
ord, and  challenges  all  comers,  for  she 
didn't  get  a  ticket.     Clever  girl  Beth. 


Betty  The  Shopper,  of  KROW,  is  five 
feet  five,  blonde  and  has  grey  eyes.  She 
claims  an  origin  of  Scotch  and  Irish  an- 
cestry. Five  years  of  theatrical  and 
newspaper  experience  have  aptly  fitted 
her  for  broadcasting  the  women's  hour 
at  KROW.  Outside  of  shopping  and 
running  down  the  best  bargains  in  town, 
Betty's  hobbies  are  Persian  cats  and  rock 
gardens.  She  says  that  before  she  went 
to  work  broadcasting  she  used  to  live  in 
Berkeley,  but  now  she  only  sleeps  there. 
She  is  alive  and  alert  and  has  a  large 
following  among  women. 

%       ^¥       ^ 

Don  Allen,  KTM's  chief  announcer  and 
recently  a  proud  father,  doubles  up  on 
characters  and  becomes  Arizona  Pete  on 
the  ranch  hour  .  .  .  sings,  plays  the 
piano  and  strums  away  on  any  stray 
guitar  that  is  handy. 

*  *     * 

Al  Schuss  has  three  jobs  .  .  .  KJR 
announcer;  football  coach  at  the  O'Dea 
high  school  in  Seattle,  and  freshman 
basketball  coach  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  He  does  'em  all  well.  His 
football  team  won  the  city  title  in  Octo- 
ber. 

*  *     * 

XAVIER  CUGAT,  long  a  favorite  vio- 
linist and  tango  orchestra  leader 
around  Los  Angeles  Radio  stations,  and 
whose  caricature  work  has  been  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  the  columns  of  Radio 
Digest,  is  now  down  in  Ensenada,  Old 
Mexico. 

The  spot  is  some  ninety  miles  south  of 
San  Diego.  He  is  directing  the  new  Hotel 
Ensenada  orchestra  ...  in  the  new  resort 
center  financed  and  managed  by  a.  group 
of  American  capitalists  including  Jack 
Dempsey. 

^     %     ^ 

K  TAB's  programs  are  being  inter- 
spersed these  days  with  "kid"  songs, 
and  fans  have  been  wondering  whether 
they  are  being  sung  by  a  youngster  or 
some  older  person  with  a  youngish  voice. 
The  answer  is  neither.  It  is  Gerda  Lund- 
berg,  18  year  old  Berkeley  miss,  who  is  a 
good  looker  and  a  good  dresser.  With 
piercing  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion. 
her  soft  features  are  surprisingly  set  off 
by  a  stylish  bob  .  .  .  just  five  feet  tall  and 
155  pounds  of  loveliness.     The  staff  an- 


nouncers vie  for  the  honor  of  announcing 
her  numbers. 


JUNE  PARKER,  who  left  KHJ  in  Sep- 
tember to  free  lance  for  awhile,  was 
bumped  in  an  automobile  accident  that 
kept  her  away  from  broadcast  for  nearly 
three  months.  But  she  is  practically  re- 
covered and  will  be  heard  again  in  croon- 
ing lullabies  over  Los  Angeles  stations 
during  1931. 


HENRY  STARR,  known  in  the  West 
as  "the  hot  spot  of  Radio"  has 
moved  about  again.  Once  heard  via  KFI, 
KMTR  and  other  Los  Angeles  stations, 
he  has  been  on  NBC  coast  stations  for 
awhile.  Now  he  is  with  KYA  on  its  reg- 
ular staff  for  a  nightly  program. 

Critics  generally  have  been  loud  in  their 
praise  of  his  work,  and  many  of  them 
term  him  the  best  "single"  act  in  the 
West's  Radio  today.  Strange  to  say,  this 
colored  entertainer  does  not  have  the 
"typical"  negro  voice.  Negro  spirituals 
are  not  his  special  forte.  Neither  are  the 
hot  type  of  popular  tunes.  His  best  work 
is  in  the  pathos  of  tone  which  he  lends 
to  various  ballads  and  popular  numbers 
of  more  serious  type.  Besides  vocal  in- 
terest, Starr  does  all  his  own  accompany- 
ing .  .  .  composes  a  bit  .  .  .  plays  eleven 
instruments,  including  all  the  brass  and 
wood  wind  instruments  in  the  band. 


KHJ's  handsome  baritone — Bob  Bradford 
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"Harold  Teen's  Gang"  at  WGN — Left  to 
right:  Harold  (Bill  Farnum),  Lilacs  (Wally 
Colbath),  Beezie  (Jack  Spencer);  seated, 
Giggles  (Irene  Wicker),  and  Lillums 
(Eunice  Yanke). 

Chatter    From    Chicago 
By  Betty  McGee 

SCHOOL  days,"  says  Pop  Jenks, 
"school  days — ah,  them  are  the  best 
days  of  your  life." 

To  which  Harold  Teen's  reply  is:  "Ya 
can't  tell,  Pop.  Ya  can't  tell.  I  mean 
when  you're  in  school,  things  happen  so 
fast,  why  Holy  Cats,  ya  never  have  time 
to  stop  and  figure  out  if  school  days  are 
the  best  days  of  your  life  or  not." 

And  that's  the  keynote  of  Harold  Teen 
program  at  WGN,  The  Chicago  Tribune 
station.  Things — baseball,  robberies,  foot- 
ball, dances,  wise  cracks,  club  meetings, 
unemployment — all  are  subjects  for  their 
discussions  and  the  engineers  always  keep 
an  extra  microphone  ready  in  case  one 
gets  all  filled  up. 

Harold  is  a  perfect  flaming  youth — as 
much  so  in  real  life  as  in  the  cartoon  strip 
or  before  the  microphone.  Bill  Farnum 
is  the  off-air  name  of  Harold  Teen,  and 
Bill  is  one  smooth  youth.  He  pursued 
the  elusive  Three  R's  first  at  Lake  Forest 
College,  where  he  was  captain  of  the  ten- 
nis team  and  leading  light  of  the  dramatic 
class.  Then  he  went  to  Northwestern, 
where  the  fraternity  boys  whaled  him  into 
an  outstanding  Delta  Tau  Delta.  On  the 
legitimate  stage,  Bill  has,  at  various  times, 
played  Willie  Baxter  in  Seventeen,  Merton 
in  Merton  of  the  Movies,  and  Tommy  in 
Tommy.  As  they  say  in  the  Harold  Teen 
theme  song  composed  by  Joe  Sanders,  of 
Coon  and  Sanders.  Radio  entertainers, 
he  is  "romance  personified". 


Eunice  Yanke  plays  the  part  of  Lillums 
as  sweetly  in  her  own  life  as  she  does  on 
the  air.  She's  just  out  of  college — still 
lives  at  the  Delta  Zeta  sorority  house, 
and  likes  nothing  better  than  to  have  a 
crowd  of  college  kids  down  at  the  per- 
formance. Her  alma  mater,  like  Harold's 
is  Northwestern. 

Jack  Spencer's  chief  worry  in  life  is 
that  he's  putting  on  so  much  poundage 
that  he's  looking  as  much  like  Beezie  in 
real  life  as  he  talks  like  him  before  the 
mike.  Jack,  by  the  way,  used  to  play 
football  at  Bowen  High  school-center,  the 
same  position  as  Beezie — and  he  thinks 
garters  almost  as  quaint  as  mustache  cups. 

Blair  Walliser,  who  writes  the  continu- 
ities, won  the  coveted  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  in  his  senior  year  at  Northwestern 
and  was  associate  editor  of  the  Purple 
Parrot,  Scrawl  and  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Daily  Northwestern. 
He  keeps  up  on  high  school  doings  by 
slipping  in  on  a  dance  now  and  then  and 
listening  to  the  boys  and  girls  talk  it 
over  at  corner  drug  stores. 


THERE  are  so  many  interesting  things 
— and  people — behind  the  scenes  of  a 
Radio  station.  Take  Bobby  Brown  at 
WBBM  for  instance.  Bobby  is  a  very 
busy  man.  He  has  been  called  the  most 
versatile  man  in  Radio,  and  you'll  believe 
it  when  you  listen  to  this.  Generally, 
Bobby  works  under  the  title  of  WBBM 
production  manager.  He  is  also  singer, 
banjo  player,  general  entertainer,  feature 
announcer,  continuity  writer  and  program 
director.  And  when  we  said  production 
manager  therein  was  implied  the  fact  that 
he  is  "the  power  behind"  which  is  respon- 
sible for  all  programs  of  that  station. 
Likewise  the  source  of  all  activity  at 
KYW  is  Maurie  Wetzel.  He  has  been 
with  the  station  since  its  voice  was  first 
heard  eight  years  ago.  Naturally  as  sta- 
tion director  he  has  a  finger  in  every  pie 
but  he  also  has  some  specialties.  One  of 
them  is  program  building.  He  writes  the 
continuity,  the  music,  if  necessary,  selects 
the  talent  and  announces  the  program 
himself.  Such  a  program  is  "State  Street 
Tomorrow"  which  is  heard  evenings  at 
10:10.  Another  of  Maurie's  specialties 
is  the  color,  black.     He  wears  it  exclu- 


The  Melody  Maids  (left) 
who  lift  their  voices  in 
gentle  harmony  every 
so  often  at  Springfield 
(Tenn.,  not  Mass.)  on 
the    precincts    of    WSIX. 


Charles  Mercein  (be- 
low), actor-narrator- 
composer  -  advertising 
man,  whose  dramatic 
readings  feature  a  pro- 
gram broadcast  over 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  each 
Tuesday  night. 
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sively  .  .  .  hats  .  .  .  ties  .  .  .  coats  .  .  . 
everything.  And  another  specialty — his 
favorite  pair  of  moccasins.  He  is  posi- 
tively wedded  to  them  and  wears  them  on 
any  and  all  occasions. 


PROBABLY  not  all  the  old  friends  of 
the  Prairie  Daisies  who  used  to  delight 
WLS  listeners  know  that  they  are  now 
two-thirds  of  the  Sally,  Irene  and  Mary 
trio  of  WGN.  The  trio  is  a  family  affair, 
consisting  of  Erma,  Thelma  and  Lorraine 
Ashley.  Erma,  who  has  brown  hair  and 
twinkling  brown  eyes  is  the  oldest,  with 
Thelma  coming  next  and  Lorraine,  the 
baby.  They  are  all  quite  tall  and  Thelma 
and  Lorraine  are  decided  blonds  with  en- 
gaging blue  eyes. 

Erma,  the  pianist  of  the  trio,  started 
dueting  with  Thelma  many  years  ago  and 
it  wasn't  until  they  became  associated 
with  WGN  that  Lorraine  joined  in  making 
it  the  Sally,  Irene  and  Mary  trio.  Lorraine 
attended  art  school  and  knows  all  about 
costume  designing  and   "sculptoring." 

Although  the  youngest  of  the  three,  she 


Marion  Farrand  and  Jimmy 
Keith  (right)  look  too  sedate 
to  be  called  "Radio  Rascals," 
but  that's  their  title  at  KSTP, 
St.  Paul,  where  they  present  a 
talk-sing  act.  They've  teamed 
up  ever  since  they  met  by 
chance  at  a  picnic. 

Burton  Schlie  (below) — they 
tell  us  he's  very  young,  but 
don't  reveal  his  age.  No  one 
would  think  this  stripling  was 
the  possessor  of  that  deep  bass- 
baritone  heard  so  often  at 
WOWO,  Fort  Wayne. 


is  the  "Business  Manager"  and  Erma  and 
Thelma  look  to  her  every  week  for  the 
old  pay  envelope.  Lorraine  is  also  in- 
clined to  be  literary  and  has  had  several 
stories  published. 

And  Erma!  Erma  has  had  her  hand 
in  the  movie  business!  Literally.  Her 
exquisite  ringers  were  shown  in  a  prom- 
inent picture  as  substitutes  for  those  of 
the  star  of  the  production.  And  who 
knows  but  the  Ashley's  may  eventually 
be  more  completely  in  the  movies — for 
you  know  when  a  woman  gets  her  finger 
in  anything  one  might  as  well  let  her 
have  what  she  goes  after. 


ISN'T  it  a  joy  to  find  an  artist  who 
really  looks  the  part?  Such  a  one  is 
Harold  Van  Home  whose  piano  work  is 
one  of  the  best  solo  features  presented 
through  WMAQ.  Harold  with  his  mop  of 
curly  brown  hair  and  dreamy  eyes  is  in 
appearance  extremely  temperamental.  He 
is  an  artist  to  his  finger  tips  and  looks  it. 


Celebrities  of  the  new  New  York  station, 
WBEN.  Standing,  left  to  right,  William 
Cook,  Merwin  C.  Morrison,  Bob  White; 
Seated,    Edward    Obrist,    and    Louis    Kaiser. 

NEW  YORK'S  "baby  station"  greeted 
the  world  in  September,  1930.  and 
two  months  later  joined  the  Red  network 
of  the  NBC  chain.  WBEN.  Buffalo, 
already  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
most  important  stations  serving  Western 
New  York  State  and  nearby  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ontario. 

It  is  owned  by  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  of  which  Edward  H.  Butler  is 
editor  and  publisher,  and  the  work  of 
organizing  the  new  project  was  under- 
taken and  carried  to  completion  by  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of  the  News. 
The  station  manager  is  Merwin  C.  Mor- 
rison, formerly  of  the  News. 

In  addition  to  Bob  White,  the  an- 
nouncers are  Louis  Kaiser,  who  also  is 
program  director,  and  Edward  Obrist. 
both  formerly  of  WSYR.  Syracuse,  and 
William  Cook,  Buffalo.  Merwin  C.  Mor- 
rison, manager  of  the  station,  serves  as 
special  announcer,  while  Mrs.  Margaret 
Adsit  Barrell.  who  sings  frequently  over 
NBC  networks  and  is  nationally  known 
as  a  concert  singer,  is  musical  director. 
Arthur  C.  Snelgrove  is  director  of  the 
studio  orchestra  of  this  young,  but  lusty 
"baby  station". 

Of  the  twenty  staff  members,  one  of 
the  most  popular  is  "Bob  White",  who 
outside  the  studio  is  Gordon  Higham 
(formerly  of  WHK.  Cleveland  V  He 
sends  an  hour  of  cheer  each  morning  to 
his  listeners.  Incidental  music  is  fur- 
nished by  Jack  and  Loretta  Clemens,  a 
brother-and-sister,  banjo-and-piano  com- 
bination already  highly  popular  with 
WBEN"  audiences  bv  this  time. 
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Dr.    William    Braid    White 


Dr.  White  will  answer  readers'  inquiries 
on  musical  questions  in  his  columns.  Ad- 
dress him  in  care  oj  the  Editor,  420  Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

OFTEN  the  question  is  put  to  me: 
"Do  you  think  that  young  chil- 
dren can  appreciate  classical 
music?"  Or  again:  "Ought  we 
to  try  to  get  our  children  interested  in 
classical  music  when  they  are  so  young?" 
I  could  give  many  answers,  all  to  the 
effect  of  saying  "Yes"  emphatically  to 
both  questions.  I  prefer  however  to  quote 
something  said  the  other  day  by  a  very 
great  authority,  by  in  fact  the  one  man  in 
the  whole  country  who  knows  more  about 
this  very  thing  than  any  one  else.  I  refer 
to  my  friend,  Ernest  Schelling,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  contemporary  musicians,  who 
conducts  the  children's  and  young  people's 
symphony  concerts,  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati.  This  re- 
markable   man    knows    more    about    the 


Ernest    Schelling,    who    conducts   the    Satur- 
day     morning      Young      People's      Concerts. 


ideas  that  children  have  in  matters  of 
music  appreciation,  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world  does  or  can  know.  For  years 
he  has  given  each  season  to  thousands  of 
children  and  young  people,  the  best  in 
music.  And  he  has  worked  out  a  system 
of  giving  his  concerts  whereby  he  is  able 
to  maintain  the  interest  of  his  youthful 
audiences  every  second  of  the  time.  He 
gives  them  stories  about  the  music,  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides  and  pictures. 
He  gets  them  to  write  their  thoughts  about 
what  they  hear.  He  has  taught  enormous 
numbers  of  them  to  think  seriously  and 
with  deep  happiness  and  satisfaction, 
about  music.  He  is  building  up  a  new  and 
musical  generation  in  this  country.  He 
has  well  said,  "There  is  no  use  having  a 
series  of  great  symphonic  concerts  all  over 
the  country  if  we  have  to  be  forever 
fighting  for  audiences  .  .  .  The  time  to 
begin  is  with  children,  and  their  interest 
must  be  aroused  not  by  merely  dragging 
them  to  concerts,  but  by  more  active  and 
more  direct  means.  The  great  danger  is 
that  a  child  should  be  bored. 

"The  desire  for  song,"  he  continues, 
"for  melody,  harmony  and  rhythm  exists 
in  most  of  us.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
awakening  good  taste  at  as  early  an  age 
as  possible.  You  may  be  sure  that  chil- 
dren who  are  having  their  interest  aroused 
by  concerts  specially  prepared  for  them 
will  develop  such  a  genuine  love  for  sym- 
phonic music  that  they  will  always  be 
patrons  of  symphony  concerts." 

Concerts  for   Children 

Mr.  Schelling  has  worked  out  his  own 
way  of  giving  concerts  for  children.  He 
never  lets  his  young  hearers  grow  bored. 
At  his  concerts  there  is  no  intermission 
and  hardly  any  pauses.  He  talks  to  his 
hearers,  makes  friends  of  them,  shows 
them  pictures,  gets  them  to  sing  the  melo- 
dies which  the  orchestra  has  been  playing, 
teaches  them  to  recognize  the  different 
instruments  by  their  tone  qualities;   and 


all  that  sort  of  thing.  Last  year  about 
90,000  children  and  young  people  attended 
his  concerts.  Doubtless  ten  times  as 
many  will  hear  them  this  season  via 
Radio.  The  hook-up  is  over  the  Columbia 
broadcasting  network  from  New  York. 
The  concerts  take  place  on  Saturdays  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  at  11  a.m., 
eastern  standard  time. 

May  I  suggest  to  fathers  and  mothers 
who  do  me  the  honor  of  reading  these 
words,  that  they  should  make  genuine 
efforts  to  get  their  children  to  listen  to 
good  music  this  way?  Mr.  Schelling  is 
entirely  right  when  he  says  that  most  of 
us  have  the  natural  love  for  rhythm, 
melody  and  harmony.  The  trouble  is 
that  most  of  us  hear  far  too  little  music 
of  any  kind,  and  that,  since  no  one  stands 
by  to  tell  us  what  to  listen  to,  most  of 
us  listen  only  to  what  we  are  sure  we  un- 
derstand. Hence  we  get  only  the  second- 
rate  music,  most  of  the  time.  Then  we 
say  that  we  don't  understand  "classical'' 
music. 

Let  us  give  the  children  a  chance.  Start 
them  at  it  young  and  you  will  never  be 
sorry. 

More  Information  About  Musical  Words 

Here  are  just  a  few  more  bits  of  infor- 
mation about  the  language .  of  music.  I 
gave  you  some  last  month.  Here  is  a  little 
more  of  the  same  painless  treatment: 

Movement:  A  symphony,  sonata  or 
other  work  of  the  same  general  type  (see 
my  words  on  "Symphony"  last  month)  is 
always  divided  up  into  blocks  called 
"movements".  Music  can  always  be  con- 
sidered primarily  as  the  orderly  movement 
of  tones,  and  so  the  word  "movement"  is 
very  appropriate.  There  are  usually  four 
of  these,  and  their  general  outlines  are 
always  much  the  same. 

First  Movement:  In  this  the  composer 
sets  forth  the  main  musical  themes 
{Continued  on  page  95) 
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Evangeline  Adams'*  Fingers 
Undergo  Character  Analysis 

Hands  ,/. 

Zsistrologer 


By 
GRACE  STONE  HALL 


Special  analysis  for  Radio  Digest 

STARRING   three   evenings   a   week 
in   the   New  York   studios   of   the 
Columbia      Broadcasting     System, 
Evangeline  Adams  conveys  in  her 
talks  much  of  her  individuality. 

Charm  of  her  personality  is  carried 
over  to  her  Radio  audience  in  a  picture 
televisioned  by  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

Impression  is  felt  of  her  modesty,  her 
distinction  of  ancestry,  her  wealth  of 
knowledge,  her  clear  thinking,  her  fairness 
and  her  firmness. 

Were  it  possible  for  her  great  audience 
to  see  Miss  Adams  as  she  broadcasts  it 
would  be  noted  by  her  listeners  how 
gracefully  she  uses  her  hands.  Her  deci- 
siveness would  also  be  noted  as  she  ad- 
justs her  copy  to  time,  and  how 
definitely  her  hands  quite  as  much  as  her 
voice  record  a  picture  of  her  very  self. 

Touch  of  her  handclasp  is  warm, 
friendly,  sure,  like  the  handshake  of  a 
great  surgeon. 

It  is  comforting,  this  handclasp  of  hers, 
even  though  she  must  behead  you,  astro- 
nomically speaking,  and  show  you  that 
one  by  one  your  pet  deficiencies  must  go 
on  the  block  for  good  of  your  horoscope. 

In  shape  her  hand  is  square  with  slight 
conic  trend  of  outline.  This  makes  it 
similar  to  the  hand  of  Mme.  Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink  and  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  Jane  Addams. 

Full  padding  of  tips  of  Miss  Adams' 
hand,  high  mounting  of  the  side  of  her 
hand,  fulness  of  the  saddle  of  her  thumb, 
combined  with  fine-grained,  pink  texture 
of  skin  shows  that  she  is  by  temperament 
markedly  sensitive  to  vibration,  harmony, 
momentum.  Squareness  of  her  hand  in- 
dicates that  this  sensitiveness  is  balanced 
by  systematic  exactness,  orderliness,  and 
mathematical  thoroughness. 

"Divine  heredity,"  the  something  of 
intuition   that   cannot   be  exactly  defined 


probably  wings  her 
finger  tips  with 
their  idealism  while 
definite  forces 
background  her 
thumb. 

It's  a  very  prac- 
tical thumb,  ag- 
gressive, square- 
jawed  and  of  pio- 
neer type  jutting 
out  from  her  hand, 
firmly  socketed 
and  but  slightly 
indented  between 
the  joints. 

Inspirational 
qualities  of  her 
finger  tips  with 
their   indulgent 

tolerance  are  given  balance  and  depend- 
ability by  her  thumb. 

Thumbs  of  this  type  command  by  sheer 
force  of  executive  ability.  What  smooth- 
ness and  other  trimmings  must  follow  up 
on  a  job  they  leave  to  other  characteris- 
tics of  their  hands.  Her  thumb  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  Mme.  Schumann-Heink. 
It  contrasts  with  that  of  the  great  philan- 
thropist, Jane  Addams,  in  that  hers  is 
somewhat  less  decisive,  less  straight  to 
the  grindstone. 


tt 


.AD  the  stars  not  given 
Miss  Adams  precedence  as  the  greatest 
astrologer  of  the  day  with  outstanding 
ability  to  interpret  the  humanism  of  astral 
forces,  she  might  easily,  according  to  rec- 
ord of  her  hand,  have  added  stars  to  her 
crown  in  a  number  of  other  professions. 
Warm  fulness  of  her  hand  indicates 
mothering  qualities.  Home  and  its  ideals 
will  always  have  the  protection  of  her 
hands.    This  combined  with  thoroughness 


Shape  and  fulness  of  her  hands  are  infallible  proof  of  Miss  Adams' 
great   capabilities   and   power   as   an   astrologer. 


of  the  square  type  of  hand,  exactitude 
and  scientific  turn  of  mind,  might  easily 
have  given  her  prominence  as  the  judge 
of  a  court  of  domestic  relations,  a  re- 
search lawyer,  builder  of  a  subdivision  of 
carefully  planned  homes,  a  congress- 
woman,  or  writer  on  subjects  of  political 
science  and  history. 

And  as  the  director  of  children's  in- 
stitutions she  would  have  combined  sen- 
timent and  sense  in  fashion  to  have  added 
to  her  crown  of  success  two.  or  three,  or 
one  comet,  at  least. 

"But  what  about  feminine  frills  and 
things,"  asks  the  feminine  chorus  of  Ra- 
dio listeners.  "Would  her  hands  thrill  to 
possession  of  a  new  jewel,  and  what  does 
the  ham]  of  her  husband  look  like?" 

Answering  these  breathless  inquiries 
without  even  waiting  for  time  signals,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  rounded  molding  of 
Miss  Adams'  hands  tells  her  admirers  that 
she  does  love  beautiful  things  and  that 
whenever  her  staunch  upstanding,  con- 
(Continued  on  page  I 
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'AWDY,  Lawdy,  am  yoh  still  here?" 
I  looked  up  and  there  was 
Abigail  Belinda,  broom  in  hand 
ready  to  sweep  up  the  place. 

"Yes,  I'm  here  and  I'm  in  a  dilemma," 
I  sighed. 

"Whut  yoh  mean  yoh  am  in  a  dilemma 
dis  time  ob  night?" 

"Well  you  see,  it's  this  way,  Abby,"  I 
confided,  "I  have  a  perfectly  good  invi- 
tation to  the  opera  tonight.  But  I  also 
have  an  assignment  to  see  Dinah  and 
Dora  and  they're  on  the  air  tonight — 
that's  my  dilemma." 

"Yoh  doan  mean  dem  Gold  Dust  Twins 
—Dinah  an'  Dora?" 

"Yes'm — those  are  the  gals,"  I  mur- 
mured. 

"Can't  Ah  do  somethin'  dat  will  com- 
plicate dat  dilemma  foh  yoh,  Missy?" 
kindly  offered  Abby. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  to  let  Abigail  Belinda,  our  beaming, 
genial  cleaning  woman,  go  out  on  my 
assignment. 

So  while  Marguerite  was  sailing  away 
on  those  coloratura  notes  in  the  Jewel 
Song,  I  was  wondering  how  Abigail  Be- 
linda was  faring  with  Dinah  and  Dora. 

The  next  morning  Abby  rushed  into  the 
office  quite  breathlessly. 

"Well,  how  did  the  interview  turn  out?" 
I  asked. 

"Ah  neber  was  receptionized  wid  sech 
hostility  befoh  in  all  mah  life.  Ah  took 
mahself  ober  to  WOR  an'  Ah  walks  right 
ober  to  de  elevator  boy.  'Boy.'  sez  Ah, 
'take  me  to  dem  Harlem  dames.  Ah'se 
jes'  about  bustin'  wid  a  glorified  puhpose 
so  take  me  quick.' 

"So  up  Ah  goes,  an'  Ah'se  reproduced 
to    Dinah   an'   Dora.    Lawdv.    Ah    neber 


did  see  sech  unperoxide  coal  blondes  as 
Ah  recountenanced — neber — an'  so  fair 
complexionated! 

"  'Ah'se  Abigail  Belinda,'  Ah  repro- 
duces muhself,  'an'  gals,  dis  am  de  mos' 
spasmodic  moment  in  yoh  ambuscaded 
careers.  Ah'se  gwine  make  yoh  famous,' 
I  sez  to  'em,  'so  famous  dat  notoriety 
an'  renunciation  will  be  qualified  wid 
amplitude  an'  consecration.' " 

"M-m,  well  that's  interesting.  What 
then  happened?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  Ah  sets  mahself  down  much  to 
home  an'  stahts  makin'  some  interlocu- 
tory interrogations.  But  Lawdy  dem  two 
gals  am  de  mos'  unresumin',  disostensi- 
bilized  damsels  what  eber  dis  universe 
yet  hab  perused.  Dey  wouldn't  disenclose 
nuthin'  by  no  remarks  dat  would  an- 
tagonize de  feline  ob  de  species.  Wid 
great  specularity  I  was  invitationed  to  see 
de  manager  followin'  de  rehearsal  ob  de 
episode  which  dey  wus  goin'  to  broad- 
cast," ran  on  Abby. 


JTUST  Ah  wants  to  pre- 
scribe Dinah  an'  Dora  so  dat  yoh  kin 
keep  dem  in  yoh  mental  opticals.  Dora 
am  one  ob  dem  slenderized  individualities 
wid  a  twilight  cast  ob  countenance.  Yoh 
kin  look  in  dem  great  big  eyes  decorated 
wid  elongated  lashes  and  see  in  dem  de 
germinology  ob  deep  signification.  She 
am  one  ob  dem  dreamy  etherized  creeturs 
— which  if  it  wusn't  fer  Dinah's  reliabili- 
tude,  would  facilitate  wid  evaporation. 
Yoh  knows  de  type — soft  but  unreplia- 
able." 

"Yes,  I  know  the  type  exactly,"  I  re- 
plied, trying  to  formulate  some  kind  of 
a  picture  in  my  mind  that  would  conform 


to  this  new  softness  and  "unrepliability". 

"Now,  Dinah,"  continued  Abby,  "has 
got  a  little  moh  waistline  an'  backbone 
— if  yoh  knows  whut  Ah'se  referrin'  to — 
both  wid  actuality  an'  wid  immortality. 
She  am  de  kin'  whut  yoh  kin  lean  agin' 
an'  feel  dat  yoh  ain't  gwine  to  fall  wid 
gravitation.  She  has  whut  one  might 
entitle  de  spirituality  ob  sustensibility, 
yoh  know  what  Ah  mean." 

"Yes,  it's  very  clear  to  me,  Abby,  clear 
as  crystal,"  I  replied,  trying  to  extricate 
myself  from  the  bombardment  of  extrav- 
agant verbiage.     • 

"Waal,  den  dey  goes  in  foh  a  li'l  dia- 
logatude,"  continued  Abby,  "an'  I  wuz 
jes'  roarin',  so  I  busted  in  at  a  periodical 
moment  consolidated  dem  wid  hilarity  on 
de  harmonious  success  ob  de  dramatical 
act. 

"Now  Ah  knew,  Missy,  dat  you  done 
wanted  to  be  apprehended  on  de  apparel 
dese  two  damsels  retired  in.  Dora  wore 
one  ob  dem  stylish  gingham  dresses,  it 
wuz  soht  ob  a  sky  blue  checker  board 
affectation  wid  a  baby  pink  thread  run- 
nin'  shyly  through  an'  embracin'  de  moh 
conspicuous  blue  at  intervals.  Lawdy, 
she  looked  as  magnified  as  a  refractory 
skyscraper.  Now  on  top  ob  de  dress  was 
a  green  apron — it's  wid  residual  difficulty 
Ah  kin  prescribe  de  shade — de  green  dey 
make  de  window  shades  from — an'  Lawdy 
dat  was  some  symphonic  contrast  ob  har- 
mony. Now  Dinah  dressed  wid  a  triviaL 
ity  ob  conspicuousness  wid  nevertheless 
de  exactitude  ob  de  rules  manufactured 
by  de  fashionalities  ob  de  punctilious." 

"I  should  say  you  have  made  some 
very  extraordinary  observations,  Abby," 
I  interrupted. 

{Continued  on  page  98) 
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jDeauty  and  the  Job 


The  Handmaid  of  Success  in  a  Woman  s 
Career  Is  Attractiveness — and  Beauty  Treat- 
ments Provide  Important  Steps  to  Loveliness 


THE  other  day  a  girl  of  about 
twenty-two  came  into  my  office 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  a  friend  in  Pittsburgh. 

"Please  help  Dorothy  to  get  a  position 
in  New  York,"  I  read.  "She  was  gradu- 
ated from  college  with  high  honors  last 
June  and  I  am  sure  that  with  your  help 
she  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
place  for  herself  in  the  business  world." 

Now,  I  had  always  considered  this 
friend  of  mine  rather  a  pessimist,  but 
after  reading  her  letter,  I  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  she  had  become  one  of  the 
world's  most  outstanding  optimists. 

Certainly  no  one  but  an  optimist  could 
think  getting  a  job  a  simple  matter  in 
these  days  of  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  anyone  would  con- 
sider Dorothy  an  outstanding  prospect 
nonplused  me. 

Our  mutual  friend  had  claimed  in  her 
letter  that  this  girl  was  intelligent.  But 
there  was  nothing  intelligent  about  the 
way  in  which  she  was  going  after  a  posi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  she  was  inappro- 
priately dressed.  She  wore  a  raccoon  coat 
over  what  appeared  to  be  a  pretty  elab- 
orate dinner  dress;  her  beige  gloves  were 
soiled;  her  heels  were  badly  run  over;  she 
needed  a  manicure;  and  I  was  hypnotized 
by  the  absolute  griminess  of  her  com- 
plexion. She  told  me  that  she  had  been 
looking  for  a  position  for  three  weeks 
and  she  seemed  honestly  surprised  that  no 
one  yet  had  attempted  to  employ  her  in 
any  way.  After  three  weeks  of  job  hunt- 
ing, she  was  a  little  bit  discouraged,  but 
I  think  I  was  the  more  discouraged  of 
the  two  of  us. 

However,  I  was  anxious  to  do  what  I 
could  for  the  girl.  While  she  waited,  I 
telephoned  to  Miss  Wilson,  a  friend  of 
mine  who  runs  an  employment  agency.  I 
told  her  that  I  would  like  to  send  this  girl 
over  to  see  her. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "but  for  heaven's 
sake  tell  her  the  story  of  Elizabeth  Adams 
before  she  comes,  will  you?  It's  hard 
enough  these  days  to  place  an  experienced 
girl,  and  if  this  girl  is  just  out  of  college, 
it's  going  to  be  harder  still  to  get  her  any 
kind  of  a  job.  And  by  the  way,  I  could 
use  you  over  here.  Most  of  the  girls 
need  a  beauty  expert  more  than  they  need 
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an  employment  agent.  I  get  positions 
for  them,  although,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  don't  know  why  the  people  hire  them. 
Some  of  these  girls  have  been  out  of  jobs 
so  long  that  they  have  forgotten  all  they 
knew  about  the  importance  of  appearance. 
So  I'm  never  very  much  surprised  when 
they're  back  in  a  week  or  ten  days — tired 
again.  You  haven't  told  me  what  this 
girl  looks  like,  but  before  you  send  her 
over  here,  don't  forget  to 
tell  her  about  Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth's  is  a  success 
story.  Six  years  ago  she 
came  to  New  York  with  the 
remains  of  a  debutante's 
first  season's  wardrobe,  a 
degree  from  Vassar.  and 
nothing  else.  Her  first  job 
paid  her  twenty  dollars  a 
week.  She  didn't  do  much 
in  this  position  and  after 
three  months  she  was  dis- 
charged. Her  employer  told 
her  that  a  more  attractive 
girl  was  going  to  take  her 
place.  He  was  very  fair 
with  Elizabeth  and  he  ex- 
plained to  her  that  an  at- 
tractive appearance  had  a 
real  business  value.  He 
told  her  that  he  preferred 
to  hire  good  looking  girls 
because  they  made  his  of- 
fice look  successful.  He 
said  he  thought  Elizabeth 
would  profit  by  this  experi- 
ence and  he  advised  her.  as 
a  business  investment,  to 
learn  to  be  as  attractive 
as  possible  before  she  even 
began  to  look  for  another 
position. 

Naturally  Elizabeth  was 
somewhat  crushed.  But 
not  for  long.  I'll  never 
forget  the  rainy  Saturday 
morning  she  telephoned  me 
and  asked  me  to  have  lunch 


with  her.     I  met  her  for  lunch  and  she 
told  me  the  whole  story. 

"And  he  was  right."  she  said,  speak- 
ing of  her  ex-employer.  "And  so  this 
afternoon  I  want  you  to  help  me  buy 
a  dress  which  is  appropriate  for  an 
office  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  every- 
thing you  can  think  of  that  will  improve 
my  appearance."  I  was  rather  dubious 
about  the  dress  because  knowing  Eliza- 
beth's salary.  I  was  sure  she  could  not 
have  saved  much  toward  the  type  of 
dress  which  I  thought  she  should  have. 
I  was  right  on  this.  too.  Her  capital 
consisted  of  six  dollars — five  dollars  for 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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THE  other  day  I  wan- 
dered into  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  National 
Radio  Home-Makers 
Club  to  learn  the  news  on  mod- 
ern home  keeping.  I  found  the 
entire  staff  grouped  around  a 
new  piece  of  equipment  in  the 
Kitchen  Laboratory.  Their  eager 
curiosity  puzzled  me  and  I  edged  myself 
up  to  a  point  of  vantage.  There  before 
us  stood  a  gigantic  ice  cube — no,  really  a 
new  electric  refrigerator.  But  it  looked 
as  frosty  as  Jack  himself,  and  as  efficient. 
I  looked  that  new  refrigerator  over,  in- 
side and  out,  and  I  became  fascinated 
with  this  latest  development  in  food  re- 
frigeration. But  the  more  I  thought  about 
it,  the  more  curious  I  became  about  the 
beginnings  of  food  preservation.  I  went 
to  the  public  library  and  succeeded  in  un- 
earthing one  interesting  fact — I'm  sure 
you  know  the  story  from  your  early  his- 
tory books.  It  is  this:  in  the  fifteenth 
century  meat  was  commonly  preserved  by 
spicing  it.  As  these  spices  were  procurable 
only  from  India,  Columbus  set  out  to  dis- 
cover new  and  shorter  water  routes  to 
that  country.  The  result  of  that  voyage 
led  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  in- 
cidentally to  the  real  preservation  of 
food,  for  the  most  modern  methods  are 
American  inventions. 

But  that  bit  of  a  story  did  not 
satisfy  me.  "Surely."  I  thought, 
"someone  can  trace  the  development 
of  refrigeration  more  thoroughly." 
And  I  went  back  to  see  Mrs.  Ida 
Bailey  Allen,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Home-Makers  Club. 


OHE  had  all  the  facts 
at  her  fingertips.  I  shall  give  you 
her  story,  verbatim:  "We  seem  to 
accept  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
fact  that  refrigeration  has  been  in 
common  use  for  centuries  But  in 
reality  it  has  not.  Man  has  learned 
by  a  very  slow  process  of  develop- 
ment to  use  cold  in  preserving  food. 
Nero,  one  of  the  early  Roman  Em- 
perors, ordered  his  slaves  to  bring 
snow  from  the  mountains  for  this 
purpose.  To  keep  it,  they  packed 
the  snow  into  deep  trenches  lined 
with  straw  and  sod  for  insulation — a 
principle  adopted  later  in  making  the 
first  refrigerator. 

"The  use  of  snow  for  refrigeration, 
popular  so  many  centuries  before, 
came  into  use  once  again  in  France 
in  the   16th  century,  when   the  far- 


The  Modern  Ice  Cube  is  the  Offspring  of 
Sixteenth  Century  Cooling  Methods  — 
Spring  Houses  and  ''''Buckets  in  a  Well" 


sighted  physicians  of  that  day  realized 
that  food  on  the  verge  of  spoilage,  was  a 
menace  to  health. 

"The  scientists  told  their  French  com- 
patriots to  keep  their  foods  as  cold  as 
possible,  but  the  government  taxed  ice  so 
heavily  they  were  forced  to  discontinue 
this  custom. 

"The  high  cost  of  ice — fancy  thinking 
of  the  high  cost  of  anything  in  the  16th 
century — set  scientists  to  looking  around 
for  a  substitute. 

"But  the  only  suggestion  they  could 
give  was  to  place  the  containers  of  food 
in  vessels  of  water  to  which  salt  petre  had 
been  added  and  so  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture. If  this  was  impractical  they  sug- 
gested lowering  the  food  in  buckets  from 
the  well  or  placing  it  in  a  spring  house. 

"All  this  while,  the  scientists  had  no 
inkling  of  the  real  reason  why  food 
should  be  kept  cold,  they  merely  knew 
that  when  food  was  spoiled  or  spoiling, 
people  who  ate  it  were  made  sick. 


"Later  in  the  same  century 
however,  a  Dutch  janitor  made 
a  magnifying  lens,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  horror  of  his 
friends,  that  when  he  looked 
through  it  he  could  see  thousands 
of  tiny  things  crawling  over 
everything.  People  thought  he 
was  crazy;  they  thought  he  pos- 
sessed some  evil  power  that  produced 
those  so-called  animals. 

"But  this  discovery  was  responsible  for 
the  science  of  bacteriology,  and  the 
knowledge  that  cold  was  essential  to  keep 
food  in  a  health-promoting  state. 

"The  first  record  that  we  have  of  the 
delivery  of  ice  to  an  American  home,  was 
in  1802 — here  in  New  York  City.  Before 
long  the  manufacture  of  ice-boxes  became 
an  important  industry,  and  for  years  city 
homes  were  visited  each  morning  in  warm 
weather  by  ice  men — dragging  in  ice  cut 
during  the  cold  weather  from  neighbor- 
ing lakes  and  streams  and  preserved  in 
sawdust -filled  icehouses.  But  physicians 
found  that  this  ice  made  people  ill,  for 
epidemics  of  typhoid  and  other  troubles 
were  traced  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  ice  was  obtained. 

"To  keep  food  cold  was  not  enough; 
the  source  of  cold  must  be  pure — so  dis- 
covered Pasteur,  the  French  chemist,  who 
found  that  microbes  were  responsible  for 


^Recipes  for   frozen    Dishes 


Chocolate  Nut  Fluff 


1  tablespoon  gelatin 
!/4  cup  cold  water 
54  cup  boiling  water 

2  squares  melted  choco- 
late 


V2  cup  chopped  nuts 
3  eggs 

Vi  cup  powdered  sugar 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  for  five  min- 
utes ;  pour  over  the  boiling  water ;  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  Add  the  melted  chocolate,  salt,  sugar, 
and  vanilla ;  and  fold  in  the  nuts  and  the  eggs, 
beaten  separately.  Transfer  to  a  mould  rinsed  with 
cold  water ;  and  chill  in  an  electric  refrigerator 
until  firm.  Unmould ;  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream. 


Frozen  Tomato  Salad 


1  quart  can  tomatoes 
1  sliced  onion 

1  small  bay-leaf 

2  teaspoons    salt 

V2  teaspoon  celery  seed 
2  cloves 


Few  grains  paprika 
1  tablespoon  vinegar 

1  tablespoon  lemon 
juice 

IV2  teaspoons  gelatin 

2  tablespoons   salad   oil 


Filled  Snowball  Cakes 
12  cup  cakes  V2  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

V2  cup  heavy  cream  V2  teaspoon  gelatin 

V2  cup     applesauce     or      2  teaspoons  cold  water 

raspberry  jam  Speed  boiled  icing 

Colored  sugar  crystals 

Remove  the  tops  from  the  cup  cakes ;  and  scoop 
out  the  centers.  Soften  the  gelatin  in  the  cold 
water ;  melt  over  steam  ;  and  add  to  the  applesauce 
or  jam  and  lemon  juice.  Fold  in  the  cream, 
whipped  stiff ;  and  fill  the  cup  cakes.  Replace  the 
tops  of  the  cakes ;  cover  with  speed  boiled  icing ; 
and  sprinkle  with  colored  sugar  crystaJs.  Chill  be- 
fore serving. 


Savory  Crabmeat  Mould 
1  tablespoon  gelatin  V2  cup  chopped  cucum- 


Vi  cup  cold  water 
%  cup  mayonnaise 

1  cup   flaked    crabmeat 
V2  cup   minced    celery 

2  tablespoons       minced 
parsley 


ber 
2  tablespoons      minced 

stuffed  olives 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon    paprika 
1   tablespoon  lemon  juice 


Combine  the  tomatoes  and  the  seasonings ;  and 
simmer  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  three  cups. 
Strain  ;  and  add  the  oil  and  gelatin  which  has  been 
softened  in  cold  water  for  five  minutes.  Cool ; 
transfer  to  a  freezing  tray  of  an  electrical  refriger- 
ator ;  and  freeze  to  a  mush.  Mould  with  a  large 
spoon  or  ice  cream  scoop  ;  and  place  in  nests  of 
lettuce.     Garnish  with  mayonnaise  and  cress. 


Few  grains  cayenne 
Soften  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water ;  melt  over 
steam ;  and  add  to  the  mayonnaise.  Combine  with 
the  remaining  ingredients ;  and  transfer  to  a  ring 
mould  rinsed  with  cold  water.  Place  in  an  elec- 
tric refrigerator  until  firm.  Unmould  ;.  and  fill  the 
center  with  lettuce  hearts  and  sprigs  of  water- 
cress. Garnish  with  cut  lemon  dusted  with  paprika. 
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eration 


In  an  Interview  with 
Catherine  Adams 


the  spoilage  of  food  and  also  for  disease. 
And  microbes  he  discovered  lurked  in  ice 
gathered  from  lakes  and  streams. 

"At  this  point  another  scientist.  Michael 
Faraday,  rose  to  help  investigate  the  cause 
of  ill  health,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  prin- 
ciple of  refrigeration  as  it  is  used  today — 
that  of  condensing  gas  to  a  liquid  on  the 
application  of  pressure  and  changing  the 
liquid  rapidly  back  to  the  gaseous  state 
while  it  absorbs  heat  during  the  process — 
so  producing  a  temperature  low  enough  to 
form  ice. 

''At  once  this  principle  was  applied  to 
machines  for  making  artificial  ice.  Then 
these  machines  were  used  to  create  a  low 
temperature  for  cold  storage  plants,  so 
foods  could  be  kept  over  long  periods  of 
time.  Finally,  certain  manufacturers  put 
their  heads  together  and  said,  "There  is 
no  reason  why  ice  should  not  be  manu- 
factured in  each  home  instead  of  at  one 
central  location.'  And  so  individual  home 
refrigeration  was  launched. 

"The  modern  home-maker  realizes  that 
to  keep  her  family  healthy,  she  must 
give  them  only  food  that  is  pure  and 
wholesome.  How  to  keep  the  food  in 
this  condition  is  her  big  problem:  but 
it    can    be    solved    very    easily    with    a 


modern  electric  refrigerator  to  help  her. 
"The  woman  who  purchases  need  no 
longer  feel  she  cannot  afford  it,  for  she 
can  buy  an  electric  refrigerator  now  that 
meets  all  her  needs  and  some  of  them 
are  very  moderately  priced.  One  beauti- 
ful new  design  of  gleaming  porcelain  looks 
like  a  large  white  music  cabinet.  It  has 
hinges   and    fittings    of    chromium   plate. 


"T 

JL  HE  door  opens  into  the 
interior  which  is  equipped  with  commo- 
dious shelves  and  sufficient  trays  to  freeze 
eighty-four  ice  cubes  at  a  time — plenty 
for  the  guests  at  even  a  large  party.  The 
cold  control  device,  with  which  this  new 
model  is  equipped,  enables  the  housewife 
to  regulate  the  temperatures  to  suit  her 
needs.  She  is  thus  assured  that  foods 
kept  in  the  refrigerator  will  always  be 
fresh  and  sweet,  ready  to  use.  By  a 
swift  turn  of  this  control  she  may  in- 
crease the  cold  and  in  an  hour's  time 
make  any  of  the  delicious  cold-cooked 
foods,  recipes  for  which  are  given  in 
this  article. 

"By  owning  an  electric  refrigerator  the 
busy  housewife  can  save  herself  much 
time  and  considerable  money  if  she  plans 


her  meals  a  little  in  advance,  and  pur- 
chases at  one  time  enough  food  to  last 
for  two  or  three  days.  Quantity  buying 
is  always  cheaper  and  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  going  to  market  every  day. 
Large  quantities  of  fruit  can  be  kept  on 
the  floor  of  the  refrigerator  where  the 
temperature  is  just  right.  Milk,  butter 
and  meats,  because  they  need  to  be  kept 
very  cold,  may  be  stored  on  the  top  shelf, 
nearer  the  icing  unit. 

"In  the  household  model  of  this  re- 
frigerator, there  is  space  for  bottles 
twelve  inches  high,  and  a  second  space 
on  the  bottom  for  holding  five  bottles, 
eleven  inches  high. 

"Electrical  refrigerators  are  offering  a 
whole  new  vista  of  possibilities  for  mak- 
ing unusual  and  delicious  cold-cooked 
foods. 

".  .  .  What  do  I  mean  by  cooking  with 
cold?  Just  this:  cooking  is  the  changing 
of  foods,  physically  and  chemically,  by 
the  application  of  some  external  agent. 

"Therefore  freezing,  or  congealing  with 
cold  is  cooking,  just  as  boiling  or  con- 
gealing with  heat  is  cooking.  And  since 
home-made  frozen  foods  are  new.  they 
are  also  smart.  Serving  ices,  ice  creams, 
mousses,  frozen  salads,  soups,  fruit  cups, 
hors  d'ceuvres,  and  ice-box  cakes  at 
your  parties  or  dinners  will  at  once 
lift  them  above  the  average.  But 
best  of  all.  the  preparation  of  such 
foods  is  actually  simpler  than  cook- 
ing them  with  heat. 
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Many  of  the  new  porcelain  electric   refrigerators   have   the  shapeliness   of   music   cabinets. 


/OME  on  back  to 
the  Kitchen  Laboratory  with  me.  I 
want  to  show  you  some  of  the  results 
of  our  experiments  with  our  new  re- 
frigerator. 

"Making  frozen  party  salads,  des- 
serts, sandwiches  and  other  fancy 
foods  is  a  simple  matter  when  there 
is  an  electric  refrigerator  in  the  home. 
These  foods  can  be  prepared  in  ad- 
vance and  placed  in  the  refrigerator, 
with  the  cold  control  properly  set. 
until  they  are  ready  to  use.  Even 
sandwiches  may  be  made  up  in  ad- 
vance   and    kept     fresh    for    hours.1' 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
to  you  how  those  cold  cooked  foods 
tasted.  So  that  you.  too.  may  enjoy 
the>e  tempting  dishes.  I  am  giving 
of  the  recipes  which  Mrs.  Allen 
has  prepared  for  me.  and  they  all 
can  W  Frozen  in  one  hour  or  even  [ess 
than  that.  So  why  not  surprise  the 
family  with  some  of  these  corking 
cold  cooked  dishes? 
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Batters,  Puddins  an    Stujfin  s  in  Great 

Stir  as  Betty  Crocker  Broadcasts 

Cooking  Lessons 


I 


LL    NEVER   do    this    again!"    ex- 
claimed    Betty     Crocker     as     she 
turned  away  from  the  microphone 
in  a  middle  western  Radio  station 
six  years  ago. 

In  speaking  of  this  first  broadcasting 
experience,  Betty  Crocker  said,  "It's  hard 
to  realize  that  only  six  short  years  ago  I 
could  have  been  so  panic  stricken  and 
so  sure  I  had  been  talking  to  empty  air 
— -that  no  one  had  listened  to  me  or  would 
listen! 

"I  was  used  to  teaching  cooking  school 
pupils  in  a  classroom  and  to  standing  on 
a  stage  platform  with  hundreds  of  women 
watching  me  as  I  mixed  an  angel  food 
cake  and  explained  the  why  and  where- 
fores of  every  move  I  made.  Those  girls' 
and  women's  faces  were  stimulating.  I 
could  tell  what  they  liked  best  and  what 
they  needed.  But  to  sit  alone  in  that 
silent,  empty  room  talking  to  an  expres- 
sionless owl-faced  little  instrument  called 
a  microphone !  No,  I  couldn't  go  through 
that  again." 


B 


'  UT  you  did  broadcast 
again,  and  you've  been  broadcasting  ever 
since,"  Betty  Crocker  was  reminded. 
"What  made  you  change  your  mind?" 

She  laughed,  ''Changing  one's  mind  is 
a  feminine  prerogative,  I  suppose.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  sent  me  back  to  the 
microphone — and  with  enthusiasm  and  an 
assurance  that  I  was  doing  something 
really  worthwhile.  It  was  the  huge  pile  of 
letters  from  women  who  actually  had  lis- 
tened to  me!" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  were 
the  days  when  the  Radio  was  very  new 
and  still  regarded  as  a  man's  plaything. 
Most  of  the  programs  then  were  in  the 
evening  and  on  Sundays  when  the  men 
were  home  to  enjoy  them. 

The  idea  of  putting  on  a  morning  pro- 
gram just  for  women  seemed  so  absurd 
that  those  who  heard  of  Betty  Crocker's 
new  venture  shook  their  heads  and  de- 
clared it  wouldn't,  it  couldn't  succeed — 
that  Betty  Crocker  had  better  stick  to 
her  classroom  and  community  cooking 
schools. 

In  the  first  place,  they  said,  women 
were  too  busy  mornings  to  sit  down  and 


By 
Pauline    Chesnu t 


listen  to  the  Radio,  and  even  if  a  few 
did  listen— how  could  you  teach  them 
cooking  when  they  couldn't  see  you  stir- 
ring your  cake  batter  or  mixing  your 
bread  dough? 

It  is  little  wonder  after  all  this  that 
Betty  Crocker  considers  the  reading  of 
that  first  pile  of  Radio  letters  as  the  most 
thrilling  experience  of  her  life.  What  a 
panorama  they  unrolled  before  her  of  the 
lives  of  her  listeners !    Letters  from  lonely 


What's  Your 
Problem? 

Z/J.AVE  you  a  little  problem  in 
your  home?  If  you  have,  consult 
the  Woman's  Page  Editor,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  give  her  expert  advice 
in  an  endeavor  to  solve  it  for  you. 
This  Department  also  invites  its 
readers  to  send  in  their  suggestions 
for  subjects  which  they  would  like 
to   have  discussed  in   these  pages. 


women  living  on  farms  miles  away  from 
their  nearest  neighbors  wrote  that  they 
regarded  her  as  a  friendly  neighbor  drop- 
ping in  of  a  morning  to  discuss  recipes. 
Discouraged  women  in  towns  and  cities 
hailed  her  as  the  friend  they  had  secretly 
longed  to  know  whom  they  could  turn  to 
for  advice  and   encouragement. 

One  letter  in  particular  stood  out  from 
all  the  others  in  that  first  Radio  mail,  and 
impressed  on  Betty  Crocker  the  mar- 
velous opportunities  that  the  Radio  of- 
fered her  of  being  truly  a  friend  in  need 
to  women  whom  she  never  could  have 
reached  in  years  of  teaching  cooking  in 
a  classroom  and  from  the  stage  platform. 


The  letter  was  from  a  nineteen-year-old 
bride  who  said  that  she  and  her  twenty- 
year-old  husband  had  been  married  just 
a  few  months.  She  wrote  to  Betty 
Crocker: 

"You  probably  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  your  talk  yesterday  and  the 
recipes  you  gave  for  a  delicious  one-dish 
meal  have  saved  me  from  a  divorce. 
When  we  got  married,  we  both  thought 
I'd  just  naturally  know  how  to  cook  nice 
meals  for  him.  But.  oh.  Miss  Crocker! 
Everything  went  wrong  when  I  tried  to 
cook.  Something  in  the  oven  would  burn 
while  I  was  watching  something  on  top 
of  the  stove,  and  I  really  didn't  know 
how  to  do  a  thing  right.  He'd  come 
home  and  just  look  at  what  I'd  fixed  on 
the  table  or  maybe  he  would  take  one 
taste.  Then  he'd  say.  T  can't  eat  that 
stuff' — and  slam  out  of  the  house  and  go 
downtown  to  a  restaurant  to  eat,  while 
I'd  just  sit  at  home  and  cry  over  my 
terrible  failures. 

"The  Radio  happened  to  be  going  yes- 
terday and  I  heard  you  telling  about  that 
one-dish  meal.  You  made  it  sound  so 
good  and  so  easy  to  make  that  I  thought 
maybe  I  could  do  it.  I  wrote  down  every 
bit  of  it  and  fixed  it  up  just  as  you  said — 
and  then  I  made  the  salad  you  told 
about  to  go  with  it.  When  he  saw  those 
things  on  the  table.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  his  face,  and  then  heard  him  when 
he  tasted  them.  He  just  couldn't  believe 
I'd  fixed  them  up  all  myself.  After  sup- 
per he  dried  the  dishes  for  me,  and  we 
went  to  a  movie.  Oh,  Miss  Crocker! 
I  can't  thank  you  enough,  and  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  hear  you  again." 


A: 


.S  THE  days  went  on, 
Betty  Crocker  returned  regularly  to  the 
studio  to  broadcast.  She  was  no  longer 
conscious  of  the  silent,  empty  room,  and 
the  owl-faced  microphone.  She  was  vis- 
iting with  her  new  friends. 

"You  see,"  she  explained,  "I  have  been 
anticipating  televi>ion  in  a  reverse  sort 
of  fashion — for  instead  of  my  listeners 
seeing  me,  I  always  see  them  and  feel 
that  I  am  right  there  in  their  homes 
whether  they  are  isolated  farms,  kitchen- 
{Cont'mucd   on   page,  108) 
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Out   of   the   AIR 

HITS— QUIPS—SLIPS 


By    INDI-GEST 


Cash  for  Humor! 

/T  WILL  pay  you  lo  keep  your  ears  open 
and  your  funny  bone  oiled  for  action. 
Radio  Digest  will  pay  $5.00  for  the  first 
selected  humorous  incident  heard  on  a 
broadcast  program,  $3.00  for  second  pre- 
ferred amusing  incident  and  $1.00  for  each 
amusing  incident  accepted  and  printed. 

It  may  be  something  planned  as  part  of 
thr  Radio  entertainment,  or  it  may  be  one 
of  those  little  accidents  that  pop  up  in  the 
best  regulated  stations.  Write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  put  name  and  address  on 
each  sheet,  and  send  your  contribution  to 
Indi-Gest,  Radio  Digest. 


ARIEL,  1930 

A  tricksy  sprite  was  Ariel 

When  Shakespeare  was  a  bard. 

He  hovered  in  the  air,  unseen. 
Or  darted  heavenward. 

In  sweet  invisibility 

He  sang  or  whispered  soft; 

He  brought  with  swift  agility 
Mirth,  music,  from  aloft. 

Today  so  does  my  aerial 
Catch  music  from  the  air; 

Its  varied  voice  ethereal 
Floats  in  from  everywhere. 

The  voice  of  Yallee  crooning. 

The  caws  of  two  black  crows; 
Quaint  dissonance  of  tuning; 

"Moonlight  and  the  Rose." 

Kings  in  early  morning, 

(Words  across  the  sea) ; 
Recipes  for  corning 

Beef  or  brewing  tea. 

Statesmen's  oratory, 

Topics  of  the  day; 
Baby's  bedtime  story, 

Weekly  Bible  play. 

Always  smoke  a  Plucky. 

How's  your  motor  oil? 
Gee,  but  I  feel  lucky — 

She's  my  two-time  goil. 

Toothpaste  full  of  tonic, 

Try  our  gooey  soap — 
Orchestras  symphonic, 

Latest  market  dope. 

Half  an  hour  of  old  songs, 

Schubert's  serenade. 
Cuties  singing  bold  songs, 

(Wonder  what  they're  paid?) 

Albert  on  the  fiddle, 

Bringing  heaven  near; 
Horoscope  and  riddle — 

Say  you  love  me,  dear. 

Ariel  was  a  tricks}'  sprite, 

There  is  no  dispute. 
But  aerial  serves  me  day  and  night 
And  when  I'm  tired,  he  is  mute. 
—  Helen  Alary  Hayes,  Lincoln.   Neb. 

SUPPOSE    IT    SAID    "FORDOGS"? 

Heard  on  the  air: — 

Mrs. — "Sandy,  don't  you  see  thai 
you're  washing  your  hands  with  my 
sixty  cent  tooth  paste?" 

Mr. — "Yeah,    I    know,    but    it     says 
here,  "Forhans". 
—  Valentine  Sadowski,  Buffalo.  N    V. 


It  is  a  cold  and  cheerless  and  humorless 
winter  day.  with  the  wind  whoo-ing  and 
rattling  the  window-panes.  But  in  the 
inner  sanctum  of  Indi-Gest' s  retreat  it 
is  warm  and  cheery.  Slit  goes  the  letter 
opener  and  out  pops  a  joke  that's  so 
funny  it  would  warm  the  icicles  off' the 
very  tip  of  the  North  Pole  itself.  And  then 
another  and  another,  and  the  stack  of  hits 
and  slips  grows  higher  and  higher. 

Suddenly  the  laugh  thermometer  drops 
a  dozen  degrees.  "It's  ■mother  one," 
groans  Indi-Gest.  and  the  Office  Nurse 
rushes  in  with  a  pepper  shaker,  (aro- 
matic spirits  of  ammonia  never  seemed  to 
bring  Indi  out  of  a  faint)  and  revives  the 
stricken  sense  of  humor  with  a  sneeze. 

""That's  the  ninetyfour  billion  six  hun- 
dred forty  nine  thousand  three  hundred- 
twentyninth  one  since  I  last  oiled  my 
funnybone,"  gasps  the  poor  joke  editor. 
Little  White  Lies  ...  if  Toscanini  him- 
self conducted  and  Werrenrath  sang  it 
I  would  stop  my  ears  with  cotton  and 
rubber.  This  morning  it  was  a  politi- 
cian who  was  making  a  campaign 
speech  full  of  promises,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  orchestra  playing.  Little 
White  Lies.  At  11.00  A.M.  a  real  estate 
agent  describing  his  new  subdivision 
was  preceded  by  a  tenor  rendering 
Little  White  Lies.  Just  before  lunch  a 
Grampus.  Kanstucky  correspondent 
had  to  let  me  know  about  a  big  bargain 
sale  announcement  which  came  hot  on 
the  heels  of  two   xylophonists.   a  jews 


harp,  a  piccolo  and  a  clavichord  in  the 
throes  of  a  stirring  rendition  of  Little 
White  Lies. 

So  the  Office  Nurse  offers  a  word  of 
advice  to  aspiring  Indi-Gest  contributors. 
Don't  mention  lies,  prevarications  or 
falsehoods  in  your  Indi-Gest  contributions 
.  .  .  don't  tell  what  happened  before,  dur- 
ing or  after  Little  White  Lies. 

IT  MUST  BE  SATAN 
Announcer  over  National  Broadcast- 
ing Chain,  announcing  song  just  played, 
"I  Want  to  be  Bad  with  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Copyright  Owners."  Who 
owns  the  copyright  on  being  bad? — 
Ray  Martin,  Grandview,  Mo. 

GOLF  ADVENTURES  OF  AN 
ANNOUNCER 

One  day  George  Hicks,  NBC  An- 
nouncer, was  slicing  and  topping  the 
little  ball  worse  than  usual.  He  lost 
every  ball  but  one.  Then  that  landed  in 
a  pond. 

"I've  lost  enough  balls  for  one  day 
and  I'm  going  to  get  this  one",  he  de- 
clared. Taking  off  his  shoes  and  socks. 
Hicks  rolled  up  his  trousers  and  waded 
into  the  pond.  The  mud  was  deep,  and 
as  Hicks  sank  up  to  his  waist  while 
fishing  for  the  ball  with  a  pole  the  other 
three  members  of  the  foursome  sat  on 
the  bank  and  sang  the  Song  of  the  Volga 
Boatmen  with  wisecrack  interludes. 
Hicks  got  the  ball. 
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calisthenics— starting 
work. 


the      "daze" 


They  say  it  takes  a  joke  sixteen  years 
to  go  around  the  world.  But  here's  an 
old  family  friend  which  in  Indi-Gest's 
early  days  was  told  about  two  ladies  in 
the  theatre.  Now  it's  graduated  to  Radio. 

Several  ladies  were  sitting  around  the 
parlor  of  a  hotel  listening  to  a  radio 
program.  The  music  had  started  soft 
and  low,  changed  suddenly  to  a  loud 
prestissimo  until  with  one  large  sweep 
the  band  gathered  momentum,  then 
suddenly  stopped.  The  ensuing  silence 
could  almost  be  heard — it  was  so  still. 
And  in  that  hush,  one  of  the  talkative 
ladies  shrilled  out  loudly,  "Why,  we 
fry  ours  in  butter." — Mollie  Zacharias, 
3106  Park  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


JUST  IN  CASE 

Heard  on  "Something  for  Everyone" 
(C  B  S)  — 

A  woman  was  buying  material  with 
which  to  make  her  young  son  a  pair  of 
trousers. 

"My!"  my'd  a  friend.  "Do  you  need 
all  that  material  for  one  pair  of  trousers? ' ' 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "some  is  for 
the  reserved  seats." — Miss  Florence 
Haist,  Box  T57,  Lindenwold,  N.  J. 

A  STRANGE   QUIRK  OF  FATE 

It's  been  a  tough  life  for  Walter 
Soderling,  the  veteran  character  actor 
who  plays  in  Harbor  Lights,  NBC's  sea- 
going serial.  Once  he  thought  it  would 
be  smooth  sailing.  In  191 5  he  was 
cast  in  a  small  part  in  one  of  Charles 
Frohman's  plays. 

When  the  first  night  performance  was 
over,  Frohman,  as  was  his  custom, 
called  the  cast  on  the  stage  and  cen- 
sured or  praised  each  one.  "Where's 
the  old  man?"  he  asked.  The  "old 
man"  in  the  play  happened  to  be  Soder- 
ling, who  stepped  forward,  ready  to  be 
called  down. 

"My  friend,"  said  Frohman,  "you  did 
a  splendid  piece  of  work,  and  I'm  going 
to  take  care  of  you  from  now  on.  You 
have  nothing  to  worry  about.  Cast 
dismissed!" 

Soderling  nearly  jumped  sky-high  for 
joy.  But  not  long  thereafter  Charles 
Frohman,  the  man  who  had  assured 
his  future,  lost  his  life  in  the  torpedoed 
Lusitania! 


Checks  of  $1.00  each  are  awaiting 
the  following  Indi-Gest  contributors 
upon  proper  identification  and  re- 
ceipt of  address:  A.  M.  Davis, 
Florence  May  and  M.  Dowd. 

At  first  it  worked  .  .  . 
I  liked  it  so 
I  thought  of  it 
As  Radi-oh! 
But  now  it  feeds 
A  chronic  grouch  .  .  . 
I  call  the  thing 
My  radi-0  UC  H! 

Elias  Lieberman 

RADIO  BUSINESS 

Crawford — I  understand  there's  been 
no  slump  as  far  as  the  Radio  is  con- 
cerned. 

Crabshaw — Of  course  not.  That 
business  is  picking  up  all  the  time. — /. 
J.O'Connell,  New  York. 

SLIPS  THAT  PASSED  IN  THE  MIKE 

Over  Radio  Station  WENR,  Everett 
Mitchell  announced,  "Now  Little  Joe 
Warner  'Singing  in  The  Bath-tub7  with 
Sally  Menthes."  (Sally  is  the  accom- 
panist at  WENR.) — Joey  Foley,  810 
Bradley,  Peoria,  III. 

At  KGHL,  Billings,  Montana,  the 
announcer  said,  "The  next  record  we 
present  as  Paul  Whiteman  plays  it 
'Sitting  on  a  Rainboiv.'"  I  am  afraid  it 
would  take  a  rather  large  rainbow. — 
Alice  Leslie,  Oregon  Basin,  Wyo. 

Phil  Cook  had  completed  his  morn- 
ing program  and  CKGW's  announcer 
began  extolling  the  virtues  of  Quaker 
products.  "Don't  delay  a  moment,"  he 
said.  "Buy  a  package  of  Craker 
Quackles  from  your  grocer. —  Harry  S. 
Hawkins,  Muskoka  Hospital,  Grove- 
hurst,  Out.,  Canada. 


George      Suther- 
land jumped  sky- 
high    .    .    .    alas, 
all  too  soon. 


PAGE  THE  CENSOR 

I  heard  the  cutest  thing  over  the 
RKO  Theatre  of  the  air.     Here  it  is: — 

Jimmy — How  many  pages  are  there 
in  a  bedroom  farce? 

Johnny — I  thought  it  was  unlimited. 
How  many  are  there? 

Jimmy — Two  sheets.  —  Roberta  E. 
Rodman,  220  E.  Central,  Fairview,  Okla. 


A  BED  TIME  STORY 

Heard  over  WOWO: 

Mr.  Brown — Did  you  ever  hear  the 
story  of  the  man  who  drowned  in  bed? 

Mr.  Truck — No;  how  did  that  hap- 
pen? 

Mr.  Brown — The  bed  spread,  the  pil- 
low slipped  and  he  fell  in  the  spring. 
— Mrs.  R.  E.  Ulshafer,  666  Warren 
Ave.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

The  next  one  hit  the  bull's  eye  on 
that  shooting-for-laughs-gallery  of  Phil 
Cook.  "Do  you  get  it,  Phil?"  pipes 
Crackles) — 

English  tourists  in  a  New  York  sta- 
tion asked: 
.     "Where  does  that  train  go?" 

"Buffalo  in  10  minutes." 

"It's  sure  going  some." — Frances  E. 
Cherry,  Wayne,  Neb. 


GOSSIP  SHOP 

Add  to  list  of  outlandish  pets:  Gup- 
pies  (or  goupies  or  gyuppies)  ...  a  bowl- 
ful possessed  by  Annette  Hanshaw  of 
CBS,  sent  her  by  a  Florida  fan.  They're 
the  queerest  fish  in  the  world  .  .  .  about 
as  long  as  your  finger  nail,  but  related 
to  the  whale  because  they're  one  of  the 
few  fish  that  bring  forth  full-fledged 
children  instead  of  laying  eggs.  They're 
cannibals  too. 


, 


Tuneful  Topics  By  Rudy  Vallee 


(Continued  from  page  35) 


in  another  place  I  thought  that  the  part 
"Then  I'll  be  lost  alone"  was  rather  far- 
fetched, and  I  changed  it  to  "I'll  be  left 
alone."  I  even  had  the  audacity  to  make 
a  change  in  the  melody,  a  change  of  one 
note,  which  seemed  to  me  more  logical 
than  the  way  Johnny  Green  originally 
conceived  it. 

I  played  the  number  the  way  I  saw  fit 
to  change  it  one  night  for  Mr.  Green 
when  he  was  a  guest  at  my  club.  As  we 
were  old  friends  I  asked  if  he  minded  the 
change,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  did 
not,  inasmuch  as  he  thought  I  should  play 
it  the  way  I  "felt  it."  which,  after  all,  is 
the  sensible  way  for  the  writer  of  a  song 
to  feel  when  the  artist,  unless  he  is  a 
rank  amateur,  seems  to  feel  it  necessary 
to  make  a  few  changes. 

We  play  it  at.  twenty-eight  measures 
per  minute,  and  although  it  is  written  in 
E  flat,  I  find  that  I  can  sing  it  more  com- 
fortably in  the  key  of  D. 

Go  Home  and  Tell  Your  Mother 

HERE  is  a  song  published  by  the  same 
firm  that  at  one  time  boasted  of  the 
famous  Pagan  Love  Song.  In  fact,  this 
song,  too,  is  in  a  Metr,o-Goldwyn-Mayer 
picture,  and  although  it  is  by  two  great 
writers,  as  was  the  Pagan  Love  Song,  it 
will  never  see  the  popularity  that  the 
former  song  did.  Jimmie  McHugh  and 
Dorothy  Fields,  writers  of  /  Can't  Give 
You  Anything  But  Love,  Baby,  wrote  this, 
one  of  the  last  songs  that  they  wrote  while 
still  on  the  Coast. 

Their  original  lyric  is  sung  in  the  pic- 
lure,  Love  in  the  Rough;  it  was  deemed 
quite  suggestive  by  the  ofncia-ls  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
song  may  be  sung  on  the  air  only  with 
revised  lyrics.  The  original  lyrics  were 
not  really  suggestive,  but  were  possibly 
just  a  bit  too  human.  For  instance,  the 
line.  "For  she  certainly  did  a  wonderful 
job  on  you"  and  "That  we're  marryin' 
like  respectable  people  do." 

Not  knowing  that  the  lyrics  had  been 
censored  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  on  one  of  the  Fleischmann 
programs  I  innocently  sang  the  original — 
to  the  consternation  of  the  censors  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company — but  it 
was  their  own  fault  for  not  notifying  me 
that  only  revised  lyrics  could  be  used. 

We  play  it  snappily,  or  about  fifty 
measures  a  minute.  It  is  a  difficult  num- 
ber to  sing  when  the  throat  is  not  open, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  hits  the  high  notes 
and  stays  there.  We  have  had  to  trans- 
pose it  to  various  keys  from  time  to  time 
depending  on  the  condition  of  my  throat 
when  I  have  tried  to  sins  it.  It  was  very 
well  received  the  first  time  I  did  it  at 
the  Brooklyn  Paramount,  which  is  one  of 
the  indications  of  how  the  public  likes  a 
sons. 


To  the  Legion 


HERE  is  a  song  with  a  very  unusual 
history.  Every  day  I  receive  manu- 
scripts from  outside  organizations,  and 
one  day  this  manuscript  came  to  me  from 
the  Commander  of  Post  No.  1  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Memphis.  Tenn.  The 
song  in  its  unfinished  state  was  called  For 
the  Legion.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
be  sung  by  this  particular  post  as  its  own 
marching  song,  stating  that  they  were 
the  marching  legionnaires  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  Tennessee. 

In  the  piano  arrangement  sent  me.  the 
authors  had  either  innocently  or  delib- 
erately taken  a  few  measures  of  Victor 
Herbert's  Babes  In  Toyland.  On  hearing 
the  opening  few  measures  played  on  the 
piano,  it  struck  me  that  these  composers 
were  better  than  amateurs,  and  then  the 
origin  of  the  introduction  came  to  me. 
The  verse  and  chorus,  while  rough  in 
spots,  showed  me  that  there  were  the 
possibilities  of  a  real  song  there.  I  real- 
ized, however,  that  it  must  not  be  sec- 
tional or  provincial,  but  should  apply  to 
the  legionnaires  of  the  entire  United 
States,  or  the  world,  for  that  matter. 

Being  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion.  Post  No.  62,  Westbrook.  Maine, 
1  recalled  that  the  American  Legion  had 
no  song  of  its  own,  and  felt  that  such  a 
song  might  be  welcome,  so  I  hastily  re- 
constructed the  lyrics  and  melody  in  an 
effort  to  make  a  song  that  the  legion- 
naires of  every  state  in  the  union  might 
be  able  to  sing  as  they  marched  along,  or 
wherever  they  might  gather.  I  obtained 
permission  from  the  Post  No.  1  Com- 
mander and  the  composers  to  reconstruct 
the  song  as  I  thought  fit.  Although  I 
finished  the  song  before  the  big  Legion 
Convention  in  Boston,  it  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  publishers  until  several 
weeks  later.  Contracts  were  issued  for 
the  three  members  of  Post  No.  1.  and 
one   for   myself  as  the  fourth  composer. 

I  think  our  Victor  record  of  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  we  have  ever  made. 
and  at  times  our  Connecticut  Yankees 
sound  like  Sousa  and  his  orchestra.  Dur- 
ing Armistice  Week  I  did  it  at  the 
Brooklyn  Paramount,  where  it  received  a 
tremendous  reception.  It  is  a  sons  that 
grows  on  you.  one  that  I  hope  will  eventu- 
ally become  the  favorite  song  of  every 
legionnaire   throughout  the  country. 

Beins;  in  6  S  time  it  is  played  in  a 
snappy,  march  tempo. 

Blame  It  on  the  Moonlight 

HKRF.  is  a  simple  yet  effective  sons. 
dealing  with  the  moonlight  a-  the 
cause  of  one's  falling  in  love  Published 
by.  a  small  Inn  very  energetic  firm,  it  is 
already  becoming  very  popular.  It  was 
written  entirely  by  Milton  Ager.  who. 
with  Jack  Vellen.  during  the  past  ten  or 
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fifteen  years,  has  written  a  series  of  hits 
as  long  as  your  arm. 

The  number  is  well-constructed  and  of 
a  sweet,  lilting  nature.  Ager  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  write  songs  and  play  the 
piano  excellently:  he  is  a  very  cultured, 
scientific  man  on  many  matters  other  than 
music.  It  was  a  pleasure  listening  to  this 
song  before  it  was  published,  when  Aef-r 
insisted  that  I  hear  it.  I  found  its  com- 
poser, who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Coast,  and  whom  I  met  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  a  quiet,  refined  and  extremely 
intelligent  individual. 

We  do  it  quite  slowly  at  about  thirty 
measures  per  minute. 

JVe^re  Friends  Again 

HERE  is  another  odd  thought,  written 
by  the  two  boys  who  gave  us  that 
very  unusual  hit.  Ill  Get  By,  and  who 
followed  it  with  Mean  to  Me;  To  Be  In 
Love  Especially  With  You,  and  who  have 
been  out  on  the  Coast  writing  for  pic- 
tures for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  since 
the  advent  of  sound  pictures.  They  have 
returned  to  New  York  and  perhaps  the 
first  song  which  has  told  Tin  Pan  Alley 
that  they  are  back  officially,  is  this  song. 
We're  Friends  Again. 

They  played  it  for  me  while  it  was  still 
in  embryo,  and  struck  by  the  odd  thought 
and  beauty  of  melody  and  harmony,  I 
suggested  that  it  be  published.  Roy  Turk, 
who  is  the  lyric  writer  of  the  pair,  in- 
clines toward  slang  lyrics:  in  fact,  in  all 
his  songs  there  is  a  tendency  to  use 
American  slang,  and  in  this  case  he  dwells 
on  such  phrases  as  "my  honey,"  "I  spoke 
out  of  turn."  and  "'why  bring  that  up 
now?"  yet  the  song  is  typical  of  the  daily 
conversation  of  hundreds  of  young  clerks 
and  young  business  men  who  might  tell 
this  story  of  how  they  quarrelled  with 
their  sweetheart,  but  made  up  again  the 
morning  after  the  quarrel. 

Fred  Ahlert.  who  writes  the  melody 
and  plays  piano,  is  a  student  of  melody 
and  knows  what  he  is  about  when  he  sits 
down  to  write.  The  song  begins  with  a 
dropping  glissando:  that  is.  the  voice- 
drops  from  the  high  note  to  the  low  note 
in  a  sort  of  water-fall,  with  the  end  of 
the  melody  of  the  high  note  broutjht 
down  to  the  low  note,  with  hardly  a  break 
between  them,  almost  chromatically.  This 
type  of  dropping  glissando  must  be  heard 
to  be  understood.  It  is  the  use  of  it  both 
in  upward  and  downward  glissandos  that 
has  led  to  the  use  of  the  word  •"crooner ", 
a  crooner  being  merely  an  individual  who 
employs  a  great  deal  of  glissando. 

Glissando  makes  a  song  very  appealing 
and  tender,  as  it  takes  the  harsh  intervals 
out  of  the  composition.  This  null 
should  do  quite  well  with  the  song-loving 
public.  We  do  it  quite  slowly,  at  thirty 
measures  or  possibly  thirty-five  per  min- 
ute. Although  it  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished in  the  key  of  E  flat.  I  find  that  the 
key  of  D  makes  it  more  easy  to  render  in 
my  particular  I 

R,;i,i  Rudy  Vallee's  Special 
Clubs     <"'     New    York     in     February     K>> 

Did  st — Editor. 
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FIRST  TRY— AND   HE  MAKES   V.  O.  L! 

THIS  is  my  first  letter  to  your  splendid  mag- 
azine, although  I  have  read  almost  every 
issue  of  it  since  I  got  my  first  Radio  in  March, 
1926. 

Just  as  Radio  is  said  to  be  essential  in  a  home 
as  a  necessity,  so  is  Radio  Digest  if  the  listener, 
wants  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  Radioland. 
He  cannot  learn  all  that  is  in  Radio  Digest 
even  if  he  listens  twenty-four  hours  a  day  to 
his  Radio.  Radio  Digest  gives  you,  as  it  were, 
the  inside  dope  of  all  in  Radioland.  As  a  con- 
stant reader  of  Radio  Digest  for  four  years  I 
like  it  better  all  the  time  because  of  the  great 
improvement.    You  have  a  great  magazine! 

I  was  very  glad  when  you  published  the 
Official  Log  because  it  comes  in  handy  when 
DX'ing.  When  I  had  my  first  Radio  four  years 
ago  it  was  a  two-tuber  and  I  logged  241  stations 
in  two  months.  Now  I  have  a  nine  tuber. 
— George  A.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Smith  Falls,  Ont. 

*  *     * 
REQUEST    FOR    BACK    NUMBERS 

WITH  reference  to  copies  which  you  can 
not  supply,  we  are  venturing  to  make  a 
suggestion.  It  is  that  a  notice  be  placed  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  Radio  Digest  that  the 
numbers  mentioned  are  needed  in  the  Library's 
lile  and  that  the  courtesy  will  be  appreciated 
if  readers,  who  no  longer  need  their  copies  will 
present  them  to  us.  Publishers  frequent!}-  do 
this  for  us  and  almost  invariably  with  success- 
ful results.  We  shall  be  grateful  for  any  as- 
sistance you  may  render  us  in  this  connection. 
Copies  wanted: — 1928 — June,  September. 
1929 — January,  February,  April,  August,  Sep- 
tember, October. — F.  H.  Anderson,  Director, 
New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  will  appreciate  any  cooperation  you  can 
give  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Send  re- 
quested issues  to  the  address  given. — Fditor. 

*  *     * 

YOU'LL  FIND  WTMJ  WELL  REPRE- 
SENTED IN  THIS  ISSUE 
JUST  got  the  November  issue  of  the  Radio 
Digest,  your  splendid  book.  It's  a  book 
that's  interesting  to  everyone  with  stories, 
household  hints,  and  other  short  articles  good 
to  read  as  well  as  the  wonderful  Radio  articles, 
but  there  is  one  thing  I'd  like  to  write  about. 

One  reads  so  much  about  Chicago  Stations, 
WENR,  WMAQ,  and  very  distant  stations  in 
great  number.  But,  why  not  more  of  WTMJ, 
Milwaukee  Journal  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin — the  best  station  in  Wisconsin.  One 
artist,  particularly,  I  want  to  mention  is  their 
staff  soprano,  Myrtle  Spangenberg.  Hearing 
this  soprano  I'll  say  she  possesses  a  very  sweet 
and  pleasing  soprano  voice,  and  her  very  wide 
selections  of  numbers — both  popular  tunes  of 
to-day  and  classical  numbers- — is  fine. 

Their  organist,  Terese  Meyers,  is  also  very 
fine,  with  her  melodies,  and  WTMJ  announcers 
are  pleasing  to  hear  too. 

Will  look  forward  to  be  reading  more  of 
WTMJ — A  Radio  Digest  and  Radio  Fan, 
Margaret  R.,  Prospect  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

APPRECIATION    OF    "JERRY    BUCKLEY" 
ARTICLE 

JWANT  to  voice  my  appreciation  to  the 
Radio  Digest  arid  Mr.  Robert  L.  Kent  for 
devoting  your  magazine  column  in  behalf  of 
our  dear  friend  "Jerry"  Buckley  who  was  so 
cruelly  assassinated  for  lighting  so  bravely  for 
the  "common  herd,"  which  he  so  loved.  The 
"common  herd"  of  Detroit  miss  his  voice  each 
night.  Such  "friends  of  the  poor"  are  few. 
— August  Keranen,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WESTERN  STATIONS,  MEND  YOUR 
WAYS! 

A  FTFR  reading  my  first  copy  of  Radio 
i"\  Digest — the  best  on  the  market — T  de- 
■ided    immediately    to    become    a    constant 
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reader.    I  would  like  very  much  to  become  a 
member  of  the  V.  O.  L.  Club. 

I  am  an  ardent  Radio  fan,  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  know.  Why  do  stations 
out  here  cut  in  on  chain  programs  to  advertise 
a  special  make  of  washing  machine  or  candy  or 
give  the  football  scores?  We  do  like  the  Eastern 
programs  but  don't  like  to  have  someone  chop 
the  beginning  or  end  off  them  to  give  us  the 
news  items  or  the  market  reports.  One  San 
Francisco  station  in  particular  has  this  habit. 
— Dorothy  Graham,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


WHAT  DO  OTHER  READERS  THINK  OF 
THE  RADIO  LOG? 

I  HAVE  just  received  the  November  copy  of 
the  Radio  Digest  and  after  looking  it  over 
have  decided  to  write  you  one  more  letter  sug- 
gesting that  in  all  issues  you  make  your  official 
list  of  wave  lengths  more  complete.  As  I  have 
written  you  previously,  I  have  taken  your 
magazine  ever  since  the  very  first  issue,  when 
it  was  a  weekly,  and  during  all  of  these  years 
I  have  taken  it  for  one  purpose  only,  and  that 
is  to  get  a  complete  and  up-to-date  Radio  log. 

The  thing  that  I  miss  most  from  your  No- 
vember issue  is  the  list  of  stations  arranged  by 
states,  which  I  have  found  by  experience  to  be 
almost  as  useful  as  the  list  arranged  by  wave 
lengths.  I  think  a  list  of  Canadian,  Cuban  and 
Mexican  stations  arranged  by  wave  lengths 
would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  your 
magazine. 

I.  am  sure  that  the  "fan"  matter  contained  in 
your  magazine  is  very  interesting  to  most  of 
your  subscribers  and  am  finding  no  fault  with 
it  although  it  does  not  interest  me. — C.  L. 
Farnsworth,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Radio  Digest  is  interested  in  readers'  opin- 
ions on  this  subject.   Please  write  us — Editor. 


FROM  A   GRANDMOTHER — 74  YEARS 
YOUNG! 

I  BOUGHT  my  first  copy  of  Radio  Digest  to 
get  Harlow  Wilcox's  (WGES)  picture.  You 
say,  "he  has  made  good" — I'll  say  he  has — and 
How!  He  has  the  best  voice  and  is  the  most 
natural  reader  we  hear.  We  are  worried  all  the 
time,  fearing  he  may  quit  for  some  cause.  He 
is  too  good  to  be  true! — A  Sincere  and  devoted 
fan.— (Mrs.)  G.  A.  Li  jean,  Oak  Park,  111. 


A    LITTLE    ANTIDOTE    FOR    "THE 
HAMMER   WIELDERS" 

WHAT  does  it  matter  if  we  aren't  "crazy 
about"  Amos  and  And}'  or  that  we  can't 
"rave"  over  Rudy  Vallee  an}'  more?  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  if  we  heard  our  best 
friend,  or  even  one  of  our  beloved  parents, 
sing  or  speak  along  the  same  lines  every  day, 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  day  at  the  same 
hour,  we  would  perhaps  grow  a  trifle  bored. 

And  how  trying  the  daily  grind  must  be  to 
the  entertainers  themselves!  If  we  are  a  little 
weary,  turn  them  off  for  a  while,  but  don't 
"knock"  them.  They  are  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  please  and  I,  for  one,  consider  my- 
self fortunate  to  be  able  to  hear  this  super- 
talent  free  of  charge. 

T  have  Radio-ed  for  at  least  ten  years.  My 
first  lasting  Radio  thrill  was  when  I  heard  John 
Drew  give  a  sketch  of  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  And  the  singing  of  John  McCormack 
on  one  New  Year's  night.     Living  in  a  small 


town  then,  I  knew  I  was  tasting  something 
real  and  hearing  famous  artists  whom  I  knew 
I  would  probably  never  see. 

May  I  say  a  word  for  the  endless  "pep"  and 
enthusiasm  of  Phil  Cook?  I  hear  him  twice  a 
day  and  never  seem  to  tire  of  him.  And  those 
two  lovable  characters,  Abe  and  David.  Don't 
they  take  you  back  to  the  days  our  parent* 
used  to  tell  of — husking  bees  and  spelling 
matches — and  can't  you  just  smell  gingerbread 
and  wood  fires  and  hickory  smoked  meat?  And 
how  I  enjoy  Mike  and  "Hoiman,"  and  that 
adorable  couple  Cecil  and  Sally,  whom  I  hear 
from  my  home  station  WMBD. 

I  bought  my  first  copy  of  Radio  Digest  and 

was  shocked  to  read  the  knocks  in  V.  O.  L.   In 

this  old  world  of  hard  knocks  why  pass  them 

on?  A  word  of  praise  does  so  much  more  good. 

— Mrs.  E.  R.  Harris,  Peoria,  111. 


PAGING  OTTO  HOEG,  RADIO  ARTIST 

CAN  any  one  give  me  some  information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Otto  Hoeg — former 
program  director,  announcer,  pianist  and  com- 
poser of  KGB,  San  Diego,  California. 

I  always  enjoyed  his  playing  and  would  like 
to  know  if  he  is  still  broadcasting. — Clara 
Bailey,  1616  Bancroft  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


SOME  DX  RECORD! 

WITH  my  set,  on  October  13th,  1930,  from 
6:30  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  I  "tuned-in"  64  sta- 
tions, 55  of  which  were  DX,  reaching  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  WPG  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  to  KFI,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

I  believe  that  this  will  amount  to  a  possible 
record  of  stations  received  for  this  time  of  year, 
if  not,  for  all  time. — H.  Meta  Tafel,  509  So. 
45th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STATION   POPULARITY    CONTEST 
WINS  FAVOR 

HURRAH!  This  is  the  contest  for  which  I 
have  waited.  May  I  nominate  my  favorite 
station,  WSYR,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  first  place. 
I  could  enumerate  man}'  reasons  for  my  choice 
but  it  would  take  too  long.  However,  I  am  sure 
there  are  man}'  in  Central  New  York,  besides 
myself,  who  consider  that  "The  Voice  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,"  although  just  a  baby  in  size, 
has  the  best  programs,  for  a  small  250  watt 
station,  that  can  be  heard  anywhere. — (Mrs.) 
R.  E.  Lauber,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

*     *     * 

PICTURE  OF  BILL  DALY  COMING  SOON 

THIS  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Voice  of  the 
Listener,  though  I  am  a  regular  reader  of 
your  pages. 

I  always  read  your  magazine  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  then  wait  eager!}'  for  the  next  issue. 

Why  don't  you  tell  us  something  about  Bill 
Daly  and  his  orchestra?  I  have  heard  him  on 
the  "Revelers"  programs  and  think  he  deserves 
some  mention  in  your  pages. — Louise  Stockton, 
Cambridge,  Md. 


YOU'RE  FUNNY— THANKS  FOR  MONEY 

ENCLOSED  you  will  find  check  to  cover  a 
year's  subscription  to  your  magazine. 
Until  I  received  your  letter  I  didn't  know  that 
my  subscription  had  run  out.  But  anyway — 
here's  your  dough  for  another  year — so  let's  go 
— send  along  the  old  reliable  Radio  magazine 
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istener 


TCK!   TCK!   HE  SIGNS  IT  "FRIEND" 

I  take  this  awaited  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  I  haven't  the  slighte-t  interest  or  use  for 
your  magazine.  I  am  sorry  to  see  Radio 
Broadcast  go,  and  it  could  have  become  no 
more  worthless  if  one  had  tried  to  accomplish 
the  ultimate  in  that  direction.  It  is  now — 
junk,  with  my  regards — H.  H.  Friend,  En- 
gineering Dept.  RCA,  Photophone,  153  K. 
24th  St.,  New  York,  X.  V. 


which  I  have  been  receiving  for  the  past  six 
years. — Ray  Van  Sledgright,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


WE    AIM    TO    PLEASE — BRINKLEY'S 
PICTURE   IN    THIS   ISSUE 

I  KNOW  that  you  are  used  to  receiving  many 
letters  from  fluttering  youngsters,  who  rave 
on  about  their  favorite  Radio  star  without 
giving  any  reason  for  their  criticism  other  than, 
"He  is  simply  marvelous". 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  not  in  the  above 
mentioned  category.  To  begin  with,  I  am  a 
man.  That  alone  should  put  me  out  of  the 
regular  herd.  Secondly,  I  do  not  like  to  see  my 
name  in  print.  Thirdly,  I  am  a  college  gradu- 
ate and  have  served  as  dramatic  critic  and  re- 
porter for  several  of  the  country's  leading  news- 
papers. 

Now,  to  get  into  the  real  purpose  of  this 
letter:  About  a  year  ago  Hartford's  radio  sta- 
tion, WTIC,  "blossomed  out"  in  a  number  of 
ways,  the  least  of  which  was  not  the  employ- 
ment of  a  southern  announcer  named  Jack  E. 
Brinkley.  Many  of  us  in  Hartford  had  looked 
with  favor  upon  the  work  which  Mr.  Brinkley 
had  been  doing  in  New  York  City  before  he 
came  to  our  town.  And  now — well,  that  is  the 
real  story. 

Almost  all  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
with  whom  I  had  discussed  the  matter,  admit 
a  decided  preference  for  Jack's  work  on  the  air, 
both  in  announcing  and  acting.  Thereby,  you 
would  greatly  please  many  listeners,  if  you 
would  give  us  a  story  and  a  really  sizeable 
photograph  of  this  man. — G.  S.  W.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


admission  meant  coming  from  those  who  have 
always  growled  when  their  wives  gave  up  aU 
engagements  to  listen  in  on  Thursday  nights. 
Couldn't  you  please  have  one  of  your  staff 
answer  my  questions?  I  know  it  would  also 
please  those  ardent  Rudy  fans  I'm  going  to  tell 
about  your  magazine  and  who  are  sure  to  buy 
anything  that  even  mentions  Rudy's  dog. 
— Agnes  Doherty,  Neponsit,  Mass. 

Marcella  is  going  to  try  to  answer  all  your 
questions,  Agnes,  so  watch  her  columns. 

Rudy  Vallee  joins  Radio  Digest  in  thanking 
the  man}-  admirers  who  wrote  to  express  i>- 
preciation  of  his  article.  So  many  letters  were 
received  that  there  wasn't  room  for  all.  We're 
especially  sorry  we  couldn't  print  the  masterly 
epistles  from  Helen  Kruse,  Wood  Ridge,  X.  J., 
Verna  Geideman,  Xiles,  Mich.,  Dorothy  R. 
King,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  Christine  H.  Yass, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  Harriette  Whalen,  Xeponsit, 
Mass.,  and  R.  X.  Walker  of  Seymour,  Tnd  .  .  . 
thev  were  good. — Editor. 


MORE   VOTES  FOR  MOST  POPULAR 

ORCHESTRA — GUY   LOMBARDO   AND 

BEN    BERNIE 

THIS  is  my  first  appeal  to  the  "Voice  of  the 
Listener." 

I  give  first  place  to  Ben  Bernie  and  his  or- 
chestra (not  forgetting  his  long-necked  pianist, 
and  gum-chewing  drummer),  siding  with  Ed. 
Russell,  of  Wasco,  Calif.,  in  my  opinion  of  Guy. 

For  those  who  stand  up  for  Ben  and  Guy, 
more  power  to  their  pens! 

A  rabid  Bernie  and  Lombardo  fan. — Robert 
Macgregor  Eeadie,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


ALL  RIGHT — SO  LONG 
AS  YOU'RE  CRAZY  ABOUT  US 

I  WANT  to  tell  you  we  are  simply  crazy  about 
your  magazine.  I  have  been  reading  it  every 
month  for  nearly  two  yean-,  and  think  it  get- 
better  ever}-  issue.  We  enjoy  our  Radio  much 
more  after  we  read  Radio  Digest.  It  is  chuck 
full  of  the  most  intere-ting  Radio  news — and 
is  by  far  the  best  magazine  published. — Mr-. 
E.  L.  Loudder,  l.ueder-.  Texas. 


POEM — WITH    APOLOGIES     TO    LITTLE 
JACK   LITTLE 

When  I'm  down  and  out  and  feeling  blue, 
Can  you  imagine  what  I  do? 
Why,  I  jump  to  the  Radio,  turn  the  dial, 
"Yes  we  have  no  bananas,"  can  be  heard  for 

a  mile. 
Joe  and  Vi,  the  loving  pair 
Make  me  glad  I  am  far  from  there. 
Sanderson  and  Crummit  -ing  their  songs, 
As  the  train  of  the  Fast  Freight  sounds  its 

gongs. 
The  Crocket  Mountaineers  with  songs  of  yore, 
Amd  Heywood  Broun  with  admirers  galore. 
Up  steps  Burbig  with  talks  so  amusing, 
That  we  almost  forget  our  friend  Ted  Husing, 
California  Melodies  out  of  the  west, 
For  the  latest  of  tune-,  this  is  the  best. 
Radio  Follies  bring  Eddie  Cantor  and  Helen 

Morgan, 
Jesse  Crawford,  world  loved  poet  of  the  organ. 
Paramount  Publix,  I  almost  forgot, 
Brings  stars,  music,  and  news  served  hot. 
—Richard  C.  McGinnis,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


ODE  TO  JOHN  L.  FOGARTY 

As  the  setting  sun  fades 

In  her  bed  of  old  gold, 

So  does  McCormack,  who's 

fast  growing  old. 
In  his  place  comes  another, 
Still  more  famous  to  be; 
Sure,  a  son  of  Old  Erin — 
And  his  name's  Fogarty. 
— Adele  McCullough,  Easton,  Pa. 


RUDY  FANS  ARE  RALLYING   ROUND 

TONIGHT  I  bought  my  first  cop}-  of  RADIO 
Digest  and  T  know  right  now,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  my  last. 

The  real  reason  I  made  this  edition  my  first 
is  because  I  saw  on  the  cover  that  Rudy  Vallee 
was  going  to  write  in  it.  Rudy  is  my  weak  mo- 
ment and  I  read  anything  he  writes  or  that  is 
written  about  him  (if  it's  favorable)  so  many 
times  I  have  it  memorized. 

In  going  through  your  magazine  I  noticed 
how  interesting  and  original  every  article  was. 
I  know  that  there  have  been  countless  stories 
about  Rudy  Vallee  but  I  feel  that  since  he  likes 
your  magazine  so  much  that  he  writes  in  it, 
and  because  it  deals  with  Radio,  his  first  love, 
surely  you  would  be  able  to  get  a  more  original 
interview  of  him,  one  that  gives  different  -ides 
of  him.  What  is  his  brother  like?  Whom  does 
he  live  with?  What  degree  did  he  get  in  ( College? 
Does  he  swear?  Ts  it  true  that  he  joined  the 
Navy  during  the  World  War  when  under  age? 
1  guess  that  must  be  true,  for  he  marched  in 
our  Boston  Legionnaire  Parade,  and  \\  hat  a 
hand  he  got!  Even  the  men  said  he  wasn't  so 
bad,  after  all,  and   you  can  guess  what    that 


MANLY    PRAISE    FOR    WILL    OSBORNE 

I  THOUGHT  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear 
a  man's  opinion.  It's  Rudy's  voice,  not  him 
that  the}'  have  fallen  for!  American  people 
want  plain,  untrained,  naturalness  which  we 
all  have  to  admit  Rudy  has.  But  for  real  man's 
appeal  give  me  Will  Osborne. — Gene  Bailey. 
Portland,  Me. 


A  BOOST  FOR  COON  SANDERS 

FOR  my  first  attempt  at  V.  O.  L.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  boost  Coon  Sanders'  Original 
Xight- Hawks,  a  little,  as  I  sincerely  believe 
they  deserve  this  praise,  even  though  lbe\ 
may  not  need  it. 

Here  is  one  dance  orchestra  that  can  do 
justice  to  any  type  of  musical  number,  from 
the  slowest,  dreamiest  waltz  to  the  faste-t 
moving  Tiger  Rag.  In  all  of  these,  the  arrange- 
ments are  very  clever  and  the  rhythm  perfect. 

Then  comes  the  important  matter  of  the 
vocal  chorus.  Here  again,  the}  excel. 
"Coonie"  is  a  stead}  reliable  singer,  with  a 
good  voice  and  plent\  of  pep.  1 1  is  partner, 
Joe  Sanders,  can  croon  with  the  best  of  them, 
but  how  many  crooners  can  "open  up"  with  his 
qualitv  and  range?-  Philip  X.  Clarke,  Hinds- 
dale,  111. 


WRITE   TO  V.  O.  L. 

CHAIN  CALENDAR  FEATURES  have 
been  omitted  this  month  because  several 
readers  say  the}  don't  like  them.  What  do  you 
think?  Give  us  your  opinion  and  join  the 
V.  O.  L.  Club. — Editor. 


WE  CAN'T  ALL   BE   SWEET,   LIKE 
THESE  SOUTHERNERS! 

PLEASE  may  I  join  the  V.  O.  L.?  I'd  love  u<: 
I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  Radio  Digest.  It 
has  so  many  pictures  and  articles  about  Radio 
artists  I've  always  wanted  to  find  out  about, 
and  now-  that  I've  discovered  the  R.  D.  I 
know  I'm  getting  up-to-date  news. 

It  seems  to  me  there  i-  rather  an  unpleasant 
argument  going  back  and  forth  in  V.  O.  J.. 
What  I  can't  understand  is,  why  be  unpleasant 
alxiut  it?  There  are  plenty  of  artists  for  every- 
one— different  people  require  different  attrac- 
tions. So  let's  please  be  sweet  about  our  argu- 
ments. Those  of  us  who  like  Rudy—  say  so,  but 
not  at  the  same  time  condemning  some  one 
else.—  F.  C,  Memphis,  Perm. 


M.  A.'S  EARS  SHOULD  BE  BURNING! 

THE  Mystery  Announcer  and  his  gang  of 
WPEN  are  wonderful.  A  person  couldn't 
be  blue  and  listen  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

There's  Melody  Mae  w  ho  i<  a  pianist.  o~ 
ist.  comedian,  singer  and  what  not,  all  rolled 
into  one.  Then  there  is  Bill.  Everybody  likes 
him  for  his  voice,  impi  rsonations  and  happj 
go-lucky  ways.  Even-  boj  at  the  station  is  an 
artist  in  some  way.  M.  \.,  -hort  for  Mysten 
Innouncer,  is  grand.  H<  has  a  most  wonderful 
personality  and  he  puts  all  he's  got  into  his 
work  to  make  people  happ} . 

Some  of  your  other  V.  O.  L.  fans  write  in 
tell  us  what  you  think  of  our  M.  A.  and  his 
gang,  won't  you?    And.  please  print  more  about 
them    in    the    oext     issues.      Dot    Martinson, 
I  la\  erford,  Pa. 
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Scientific  Progress 


By  Howard  Edgar  Rhodes,  Technical  Editor 


Radio  and  Aviation 


DURING  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Wright  broth- 
ers demonstrated  that  flight  was 
possible  the  airplane  has  been 
developed  to  its  present  efficiency.  In  re- 
cent years  the  bonds  tying  together  Radio 
and  Aviation — each  the  fastest  thing  in  the 
world  in  its  own  realm — have  steadily 
grown  stronger  until  today  the  mail  and 
transport  pilot  is  relying  more  and  more 
upon  Radio  to  bring  him,  through  fog  and 
storm,  safely  to  his  destination. 

Here  is  an  interesting  tale  of  the  value 
of  Radio  in  aviation.  Recently  a  plane 
roared  over  Hadley  field  in  New  Jersey 
from  the  west,  but  the  clouds  were  so  low 


land.  Floodlights  are  on,"  was  the  message. 

The  noise  of  the  plane's  motor  died 
down.  Suddenly  the  ship  broke  through 
the  low  hanging  clouds  and  glided  down 
to  an  easy  landing.  The  pilot  cared  for 
his  plane,  then  went  over  to  the  Radio 
room  and  with  a  grin  that  meant  more 
than  words,  said  to  the  operator,  "Thanks". 

Radio  receivers  installed  on  both  mail 
and  passenger  planes  are  now  used  to 
bring  to  the  pilot  information  regarding 
weather  conditions  in  the  path  of  his 
flight.  Beacon  systems.  Radio  search- 
lights, that  send  out  beams  of  Radio  like 
a  lighthouse  sends  beams  of  light  are 
now  located  at  various  points  throughout 
the  country  and  send  out  signals  that 
enable  a  pilot  to  keep  to  his  course,  though 


An   air   mail   plane   with    rigid   Radio   antenna   instal- 
lation   to    insure    safety,    and     (left)     tuning    control 
which    is    located    in    front    of   pilot. 


that  the  pilot  hesitated  to  drop  below 
them.  The  Radio  operator  at  the  field, 
appreciating  the  situation,  got  into  instant 
Radio  communication  with  the  pilot. 

"You  passed  directly  over  the  field. 
Turn  around.  The  wind  is  east",  came 
over  the  air  to  the  pilot. 

The  plane  roared  back  over  the  field. 
Then,  by  Radio,  the  pilot  heard.  "You 
have  a  300  foot  ceiling.    Turn  around  and 


the  fog  be  so  dense  that  he  cannot  see 
more  than  a  few  feet  ahead.  The  Radio 
beacon  system  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  is  complete.  Also  it  is  now  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  government  beacons,  to 
fly  a  continuously  defined  course  from 
Boston  to  Omaha  and  from  Boston  to 
Savannah.  National  Air  Transport  now 
has  about  25  planes  operating  in  the  Bos- 
ton to  Omaha  territory  and  the  pilots  con- 


sider their  Radio  beacon  receivers  fully 
as  important  as  the  compass. 

A  pilot  leaving  Hadley  field  to  fly  to 
Chicago  would  tune  his  receiver  to  the 
beacon  at  Hadley  field.  So  long  as  he 
hears  one  long  dash  he  knows  he  is  on 
his  course.  If  he  hears  a  long  dash  then 
a  short  dash  he  knows  he  has  drifted  to 
the  right  of  the  proper  course;  a  short 
dash  followed  by  a  long  dash  indicates 
that  he  is  to  the  left  of  the  course.  Be- 
fore the  signals  from  Hadley  field  be- 
come so  weak  as  to  be  useless  he  will  find 
himself  within  the  range  of  another 
beacon;  and  so  he  continues  along  that 
definite,  unfailingly  infallible  beacon 
course   until  he   reaches   his   destination. 

Some  of  the  beacon  systems  give  audi- 
ble indications  which  the  pilot  hears 
through  a  pair  of  telephone  receivers 
clamped  over  his  ears.  Other  beacon 
systems  use  a  visual  indicator,  mounted 
on  the  instrument  board,  the  indicator 
consisting  of  two  reeds  which  vibrate  when 
the  pilot  is  flying  a  beacon  course.  So 
long  as  he  stays  on  the  course  both  reeds 
vibrate  equally.  If  he  gets  off  the  course 
the  reeds  vibrate  unequally,  and  then  he 
simply  steers  his  plane  back  until  both 
reeds  are  again  vibrating  with  equal  in- 
tensity. The  importance  the  government 
officials  attribute  to  Radio  in  aviation  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  government 
pays  an  additional  three  cents  per  mile  to 
mail  planes  equipped  with  Radio. 

Safe  landing  is  another  field  where  Ra- 
dio will  be  used.  Imagine  the  task  of 
trying  to  land  a  plane  on  a  field  covered 
by  a  dense  fog,  the  ground  absolutely  in- 
visible and  with  no  instruments  to  indi- 
cate exactly  how  high  the  plane  is  above 
the  ground.  But  experiments  have  been 
made  with  very,  very  short  wave  lengths 
and  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  trans- 
mitter is  located  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground  that  the  signals  shoot  forward 
parallel  with  the  ground  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  gradually  curve  upward. 
When  a  pilot  wants  to  land,  but  cannot 
see  the  ground,  he  needs  simply  to  get 
his  plane  into  the  path  of  those  signals 
then  follow  them  down  along  that  perfect 
curved  path  until  the  wheels  of  the  plane 
are  but  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 

Radio's  part  in  increasing  safety  is 
gaining  prominence  every  day. 
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of  the    Radio    Arts 


Programs  from  Records 


OUT  OF  modern  Houses  of  Magic 
now  comes  a  new  type  of  pro- 
gram for  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tion. On  a  piece  of  soft  wax  is 
recorded  a  carefully  planned  and  flaw- 
lessly performed  program  suitable  for 
broadcasting.  From  this  soft  wax  record 
a  copper  plate  is  then  made.  Finally, 
passing  over  the  intermediate  processes, 
a  "stamper"  is  produced  from  which  a 
great  many  ordinary  phonograph  records 
can  be  manufactured.  We 
called  them  phonograph  rec- 
ords. But  the  organizations 
that  produce  these  programs 
that  whirl  on  discs  never  refer 
to  them  by  such  a  prosaic 
name.  They  refer  to  them  in 
the  high-sounding  scientific 
terms  of  "electrical  transcrip- 
tions" and  it  is  with  this  ap- 
pellation that  the  recorded 
programs  are  described  when 
they  are  presented  over  the 
air.  Many  Radio  broadcast- 
ing stations  are  experimenting 
with  this  new  type  of  pro- 
gram material;  in  fact  it  has 
already  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  stations. 

Electrically  transcribed 
programs  make  it  possible  for 
any  station — even  the  small- 
est station  in  the  smallest 
town — to  present  entertain- 
ment featuring  the  greatest 
artists  and  all  the  well  known  musical 
organizations;  entertainment  essentially 
as  good  as  that  transmitted  by  the  largest 
stations.  They  guarantee  to  the  audiences 
of  these  small  stations  the  finest  of  talent. 
The  sponsors  of  these  electrical  tran- 
scriptions feel  that  they  have  a  number  of 
distinct  advantages.  In  the  first  place 
the  records  can  be  made  in  a  very  care- 
fully designed  studio  and  the  program  can 
be  repeated  as  many  times  as  is  necessary 
to  obtain  perfection;  mistakes  made  in  an 
ordinary  broadcast  cannot  be  rectified. 
Once  made  they  leave  the  station  with 
the  speed  of  light,  never  to  return. 

The  records  when  pronounced  perfect 
can  be  shipped  to  stations  throughout  the 
country  and  can  be  presented  over  the 
air  at  the  most  desirable  time  in  each 
locality.  This  eliminates  the  difference 
in  time  between  east  and  west  coasts  that 
forms  a  serious  drawback  in  chain  broad- 


casting. When  a  program  is  sent  over 
a  chain  at  eight  o'clock  eastern  standard 
time  it  is  heard  in  San  Francisco  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  With  recorded 
programs  this  time  difference  is  eliminated 
and  west  coast  listeners  can  hear  the 
program  at  eight  o'clock  or  at  any  other 
desired  time. 

Possibly  the  most  important  objection 
the  listener  will  have  to  recorded  pro- 
grams will  be  that  he  misses  the  feeling 
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The  final  testing  of  electrical  transcriptions. 


(if  listening  to  an  actual  performance,  a 
feeling  that  many  listeners  apparently  be- 
lieve is  an  essential  part  of  Radio  enter- 
tainment. It  is  too  early  to  say  how 
-erious  a  factor  this  will  be  in  the  adop- 
tion of  recorded  programs,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  transcriptions  espe- 
cially  for  broadcasting  has  not  been  under 
intensive  development  for  much  over  a 
year.  Personally  we  don't  care  whether 
we  listen  to  actual  performances  or  elec- 
trical transcriptions,  so  long  as  the  pro- 
gram is  good. 

When  the  recorded  programs  are  broad- 
cast from  a  station  they  are  not  played 
on  a  phonograph  placed  in  front  of  a 
microphone,  such  as  was  done  in  the  early 
days  of  broadcasting.  Instead  the  output 
from  the  pick-up  placed  on  the  record  is 
directly  fed  into  the  transmitter.  The 
pick-ups  used,  much  more  costly  than 
i  hove    found   in    phonograph-radio   combi- 


nations designed  for  the  home,  are  gen- 
erally operated  in  pairs  so  that  as  one 
record  ends  the  next  one  can  be  cut  in 
without  any  pause. 

At  the  present  time  some  95  per  cent  of 
the  broadcasting  stations  throughout  the 
country  will  accept  electrical  transcrip- 
tions for  broadcasting. 

The  organizations  engaged  in  this  elec- 
trical transcription  work,  in  almost  every 
case  select  talent,  create  the  programs, 
supervise  the  making  of  the  records,  book 
time  on  the  air  and  if  necessary  supply 
suitable  reproducing  apparatus  to  broad- 
casting stations. 

High  Power  Broadcast- 
ing Stations 

IT  HAS  been  reported  lately  that  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  is  viewing 
with  satisfaction  the  present  power  of 
broadcasting  stations  and  hesitates  to 
permit  stations  on  clear  channels  to  use 
higher  power.  The  reader  should  under- 
stand w:hat  is  meant  by  "clear  channels". 
The  broadcast  band  is  divided  into  some 
ninety-eight  channels  and  out  of  these  a 
certain  number  are  clear  channels  and 
only  one  station  in  the  entire  country  is 
assigned  to  any  one  of  these  clear  chan- 
nels: on  all  other  channels  more  than  one 
station  is  operated.  The  limitation  of 
power  on  those  channels  used  by  several 
broadcasting  stations  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent serious  interference — but  when  there 
is  only  one  station  in  the  entire  country 
operating  on  a  particular  channel  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  its  power 
should  be  limited. 

We  discuss  this  subject  because  it 
definitely  affects  the  listener  and  the  qual- 
ity of  broadcast  service  which  he  receives. 
It  is  high  power  that  makes  it  possible 
for  small  towns  and  rural  listeners  to 
hear  good  programs  unmarred  by  static 
and  other  local  interference.  It  is  high 
power  that  makes  it  possible  for  a  single 
broadcasting  station  to  give  consistently 
good  service  to  millions  of  listeners,  in- 
stead of  thousands.  We  believe  that  the 
advance  of  broadcasting  is  predicated 
largely  on  the  use  of  higher  power,  by 
broadcasting  stations,  so  that  they  can 
serve  a  continuously  increasing  number 
of  listeners. 
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^tations  Alphabetically  Listed 


Do  you  use  the  logs?  Then  don  7 forget  to 
fill  in  the  questionnaire  on  page  gj  which 
puts  their  continuance  to  a  vote. — Editor 
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KBTM Paragould,  Ark. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

KCRC Enid,  Okla. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KCRJ Jerome,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KDB Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

100  w  — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KDFN Casper,   Wyo. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KDKA Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50,000  w  —  980  kc— 305.9  m. 

KDLR Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KDYL.  .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
1000  w— 1290  kc— 232.6  m. 

KECA Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w  — 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

KELWV Burbank,  Calif. 

500  w.— 780  kc— 384.4  m. 

KEX Portland,  Ore. 

5000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 

KFAB Lincoln,  Nebr. 

5000  w  —  770  kc— 389.4  m. 

KFBB Great  Falls,  Mont. 

2500  w.— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

KFBK Sacramento,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFDM Beaumont,  Texas 

1000  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KFDY Brookings,  S.  D. 

1000  w  —  550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KFEL Denver,  Colo. 

500  w.— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 

KFEQ St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

2500  w.—  680  kc— 440.9  m. 

KFGQ Boone,  Iowa. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFH Wichita,  Kans. 

1000  w. — 1300  kc. — 230.6  m. 

KFI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5000  w. — 640  kc— 468.5  m. 

KFIF Portland,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFIO Spokane,  Wash. 

100  w— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KFIZ Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KFJB  ....  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
250  w. — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
KFJF.  . .  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
5000  w— 1480  kc— 202.6  m. 

KFJI Astoria,   Ore. 

100  w. — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFJM Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFJR Portland,  Ore. 

500  w. — 1300  kc. — 230.6  m. 

KFJY Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

100  w. — 1310  kc. — 228.9  m. 

KFJZ Fort  Worth,  Texas 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFKA Greelev,   Colo. 

1000  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

KFKB Milford,  Kans. 

5000  w— 1050  kc— 285.5  m. 

KFKU Lawrence,  Kans. 

1000  w. — 1220  kc. — 245.8  m. 

KFKX Chicago,  111. 

10,000  w.— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

KFLV Rockford,  111. 

500  w  — 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

KFLX Galveston,  Texas. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFMX Northfield,  Minn. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 
KFNF.  . .  . .  Shenandoah,    Iowa 
1000  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 

KFOR Lincoln,  Nebr. 

250  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KFOX Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1000  w  — 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

KFPL Dublin,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFPY Spokane,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 

KFQD Anchorage,  Alaska. 

100  w— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 
KFQU.  ......  Holy  City,  Calif. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFQW Seattle,  Wash. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KFRC.  .  .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
1000  w. — 610  kc. — 491.9  m. 

KFRU Columbia,   Mo. 

500  w.— 630  kc— 475.9  m. 

KFSD San  Diego,  Calif. 

1000  w—  600  kc— 499.7  m. 


KFSG Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KFUL Galveston,  Texas. 

500  w.— 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 
KFUM  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
1000  w  — 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KFUO Clayton,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KFUP Denver,  Colo. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFVD Culver  City,  Calif. 

250  w  — 1000  kc— 299.8  m. 
KFVS. . .  .Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KFWB Hollywood,  Calif. 

1000  w  —  950  kc— 315.6  m. 

KFWF St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KFWI San  Francisco,  Calif. 

500  w—  930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KFXF Denver.lCol. 

500  w—  920  kc— 325.9  m. 
KFXM .  .San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KFXR.  .Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
250  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFXY Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFYO Abilene,  Texas 

250  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFYR Bismarck,  N.  D. 

500  w. — 550  kc. — 545  m. 

KGA Spokane,  Wash. 

5000  w.— 1470  kc— 204  m. 

KGAR Tucson,  Ariz. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGB San  Diego,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

KGBU Ketchikan,    Alaska 

500  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KGBX St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGBZ York,  Nebr. 

1000  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KGCI San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGCR Watertown,  S.  D. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KGCU Mandan,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGCX Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

250  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGDA Mitchell.  S.D. 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KGDE.  . .  .Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGDM Stockton,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

KGEF Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w  — 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KGER Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 
KGEW     .  .Fort  Morgan.  Colo. 
100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGEZ Kalispell,  Mont. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGFF     Alva.  Okla. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KGFG  .  .  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KGFI.  .  .  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGFJ Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

100  w. — 1200  kc — 249.9  m. 

KGFW Ravenna.  Nebr. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGFX Pierre,  S.  D. 

200  w.— 580  kc. — 516.9  m. 
KGGC  .  . .  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KGGF.South  Coffeyville,  Okla. 
500  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 
KGGM.  .  .Albuquerque.  N.  M. 
500  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

KGHF Pueblo,  Colo. 

500  vv.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGHI Little  Rock,  Ark. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGHL Billings,  Mont. 

500  w.— 950  kc— 315.6  m. 

KGIQ Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

250  w  — 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGIR Butte,  Mont. 

500  w— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

KGIW Trinidad,  Colo. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KG IX Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KG JF Little  Rock.  Ark. 

250  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 


KGKB Brownwood,  Texas 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGKL San  Angelo,  Texas 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KGKO  .  . .  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
500  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

KGKX Sandpoint,  Idaho 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGKY Scottsbluff ,  Nebr. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGMB Honolulu,  Hawaii 

500  w— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGMP Elk  City,  Okla. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KGNF..  .  .North  Platte,  Nebr. 
500  w— 1430  kc— 211.1  m. 

KG  NO Dodge  City,  Kans. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KGO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

7500  w.— 790  kc— 379.5  m. 

KGRS Amarillo,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

KGU Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1000  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

KGW Portland,  Ore. 

1000  w—  620  kc— 483.6  m. 

KHJ Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w.—  900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KHQ Spokane,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

KICK Red  Oak,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KID Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

500  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KIDO Boise,  Idaho 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 
KJBS.  . .  rSan  Francisco,  Calif. 
100  w.— 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

KJR Seattle,  Wash. 

5000  w.— 970  kc— 309.1  m. 

KLO Ogden,  Utah 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

KLPM Minot,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KLRA Little  Rock,  Ark. 

1000  w  — 1390  kc— 21  5.7m. 

KLS Oakland,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

KLX Oakland,  Calif. 

500  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

KLZ Denver,  Colo. 

1000  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KMA Shenandoah,  Iowa 

1000  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KMBC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 950  kc— 315.6  m. 

KMIC Inglewood,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KMJ Fresno,  Calif. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KMMJ .  .  .  .Clay  Center.  Nebr. 
1000  w.— 740  kc— 405.2  m. 

KMO Tacoma,  Wash. 

500  w.— 860  kc— 348.6  m. 

KMOX St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5000  w.— 1090  kc— 275.1  m. 
KMPC  ....  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
500  w.— 710  kc— 422.3  m. 

KMTR Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

KNX Hollywood.  Calif. 

5000  w.— 1050  kc— 285.5  m. 

KOA Denver.  Colo. 

12.500  w.— 830  kc— 361.2  m. 

KOAC Corvallis,  Ore. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KOB State  College.  N.  M. 

20,000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 

KOCW Chickasha,  Okla. 

500  w— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

KOH Reno.  Nev. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KOIL  ....  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa 
1000  w  — 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KOIN Portland.  Ore. 

1000  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

KOL Seattle.  Wash. 

1000  w  — 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KOMO Seattle,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 920  kc. — 325.9  m. 
KONO  ....  San  Antonio,  Texas 
100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KOOS Marshfield,  Ore. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KORE Eugene,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KOY Phoenix,  Ariz. 

500  w.— 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KFCB Seattle.  Wash. 

100  w.— 650  kc— 421.3  m. 


KPJM Prescott,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KPO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

5000  w. — 680  kc— 440.9  m. 

KPOF Denver,  Colo. 

500  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

KPRC Houston,  Texas 

2500  w.— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 

KPSN Pasadena,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

KPWF Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

10,000  w— 1490  kc— 201.6  m. 

KQV Pittsburg,    Pa. 

500  w.— 1380  kc. — 212.3  m. 

KQW San  Jose,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

KRE Berkeley,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KREG Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KRGV Harlingen,  Texas 

500  w— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KRLD Dallas,  Texas 

10,000  w— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

KROW Oakland,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KSAC Manhattan,  Kans. 

1000  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 

KSCJ Sioux  Citv,  Iowa. 

2500  w.— 1330  kc— 225".4  m. 

KSD St.  Louis,  Mo. 

500  w—  550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KSEI Pocatello,  Idaho 

250  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KSL Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 

5000  w.— 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 
KSMR.  .  . .  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
100  w,— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KSO Clarinda,  Iowa 

500  w.— 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 

KSOO Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

2000  w.— 1110  kc— 270.1  m. 

KSTP St.  Paul,  Minn. 

10,000  w— 1460  kc— 205.4  m. 
KTAB ...  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
1000  w—  560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KTAP San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KTAR Phoeniz,  Ariz. 

1000  w.— 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

KTAT Fort  Worth,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 

KTBI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KTBR Portland,  Ore. 

500  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KTBS Shreveport,  La. 

1000  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 
KTHS..  .Hot  Springs  National 

Park,  Ark. 
10,000  w.— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

KTLC Houston.  Texas 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTM Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

1000  w.— 780  kc— 384.4  m. 

KTNT Muscatine.  Iowa 

5000  w.— 1170  kc— 256.3  m. 

KTRH Houston,  Texas 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KTSA San  Antonio,  Texas 

2000  w.— 1290  kc— 232.6  m. 

KTSL Shreveport,  La. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTSM El  Paso,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 
KTUE. ..  . .  . .  .Houston,  Texas 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KTW Seattle,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KUJ Longview,  Wash. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KUOA Favetteville,  Ark. 

1000  w.— 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KUSD Vermillion.  S.  D. 

750  w  —  890  kc— 336.9  m. 

KUT Austin,  Texas 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KVI Tacoma,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 760  kc— 394.5  m. 

KVL : Seattle,  Wash. 

100  w  — 1370  kc. — 218.8  m. 

KVOA Tucson,  Ariz. 

500  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KVOO Tulsa,  Okla. 

5000  w.— 1140  kc— 263  m. 

KVOS Bellingham,  Wash. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
KWCR.  . .   Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KWEA Shreveport,  La. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 


KWG Stockton,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KWJJ Portland,  Ore. 

500  w.— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

KWK St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 1350  kc. — 222.1  m. 

KWKC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KWKH Shreveport,  La. 

10,000  w.— 850  kc— 352.7  m. 

KWLC Decorah,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KWSC Pullman,  Wash. 

2,000  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 
KWWG ....  Brownsville,  Texas 
500  w.— 1260  kc. — 238  m. 

KXA Seattle,  Wash. 

500  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

KXL Portland,  Ore. 

100  w. — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KXO El  Centro,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1200  kc — 249.9  m. 

KYA San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1000  w— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

KYW Chicago,  111. 

10,000  w.— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

KZM Haywood,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

w 

WAAF Chicago,  111. 

500  w  —  920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WAAM Newark,  N.  J. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WAAT Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

300  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

WAAW Omaha,  Nebr. 

500  w.— 660  kc— 454.3  m. 

WABC New  York  City 

5000  w.— 860  kc. — 348.6  m. 

WABI Bangor,  Me. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
WABO- 

WHEC Rochester,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WABZ New  Orleans,  La. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WACO Waco,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 

WADC Tallmadge,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

WAIU Columbus,  Ohio 

500  w. — 640  kc. — 468.5  m. 

WALR Zanesville,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WAPI Birmingham,  Ala. 

5000  w.— 1140  kc— 263.7  m. 
WASH. ..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
500  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WBAA W.  Lafayette;  Ind. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WBAK Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1000  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WBAL Baltimore,  Md. 

1000  w.— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

WBAP Fort  Worth,  Texas 

10,000  w. — 800  kc. — 374.8  m. 

WBAX Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WBBC Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WBBL Richmond,  Va. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WBBM Chicago,  111. 

25,000  w.— 770  kc— 389.4  m. 

WBBR Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WBBZ Ponca  City,  Okla. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WBEN Buffalo,  N  Y. 

1000  w—  900  kc— 333.1  m. 

WBCM Bay  City,  Mich. 

500,  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WBIS Quincy,  Mass. 

1000  w  — 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 
WBMS.\.  .  .Hackensack,  N.  J. 
250  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WBNY New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

250  w— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WBOQ New  York,  N.  Y. 

50,000  w—  860  kc— 348.6  m. 

WBOW Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WBRC Birmingham.  Ala. 

1000  w—  930  kc— 322.4  m. 

WBRE Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 
WBSO  . .  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
250  w— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 
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WBT Charlotte,  N.  C. 

5000  w  — 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WBTM Danville,  Va. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WBZ Springfield,  Mass. 

15,000  w.— 990  kc— 302.8  m. 

WBZA Boston,  Mass. 

500  w.— 990  kc— 302.8  m. 

WCAC Storrs,  Conn. 

250  w.— 600  kc— 500  m. 

WCAD Canton,  N.Y. 

500  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

WCAE Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1000  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

WCAH Columbus,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WCAJ Lincoln,  Nebr. 

500  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WCAL Northfield,  Minn. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WCAM Camden.  N.  J. 

500  w— 1280  kc. — 234.2  m. 

WCAO ' .Baltimore,  Md. 

250  w.— 600  kc— 499.7  m. 

WCAP Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

500  w  — 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WCAT Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCAU Philadelphia.  Pa. 

10,000  w.— 1170  kc— 256.3  m. 

WCAX Burlington,  Vt. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCBA Allentown,  Pa. 

250  w  — 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WCBD Zion,  111. 

5000  w.— 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WCBM Baltimore,  Md. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WCBS Springfield,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
WCCO ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
7500  w.— 810  kc— 370.2  m. 

WCDA New  York  Citv 

250  w. — 1350  kc. — 222.1  m. 

WCFL Chicago,  111. 

1500  w.— 970  kc— 301.9  m. 

WCGU Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WCKY Covington,  Ky. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc— 201.6  m. 

WCLB Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WCLO Janesville,  Wis. 

100  w. — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCLS Joliet,  111. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WCMA Culver,  Ind. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WCOA Pensacola,  Fla. 

500  w.— 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 

WCOC Meridian,  Miss. 

1000  w. — 880  kc. — 340.7  m. 

WCOD Harrisburg,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCOH Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. — 2.7.8  m. 

WCRW Chicago,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WCSC Charleston,  S.  C. 

250  w.— 1310  kc. —  228.9  m. 

WCSH Portland,  Me. 

1000  w. — 940  kc— 319  m. 

WCSO Springfield,  Ohio 

500  w  — 1450  kc — 206.8  m. 

WDAE Tampa,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

WDAF Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WDAG Amarillo,  Texas 

250  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WDAH El  Paso,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WDAY Fargo,  N.  D. 

1000  w.—  940  kc— 319  m. 

WDB J Roanoke,  Va. 

500  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 

WDBO Orlando,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 1 120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WDEL Wilmington,  Del. 

350  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WDGY Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 
WDOD.  .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
2500  w. — 1280  kc. — 234.  2  m. 

WDRC Hartford,    Conn. 

500  w. — 1330  kc— 226  m. 

WDSU New  Orleans,  La. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WDWF Providence,  R.  I. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m: 

WDZ Tuscola,  111. 

100  w.— 1070  kc— 280.2  in. 

WEAF New  York,  N.  Y. 

50.000  w  — 660  kc— 454.3  m. 

WEAI Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1000  w. — 1270  kc— 236.1  in. 

WEAN Providence,  R.  I. 

500  w  —  780  kc— 384.4  m. 

WEAO Columbus,  Ohio 

750  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

WEBC Superior,  Wis. 

2500  w. — 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 

WEBQ Harrisburg,  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.  8  m. 

WEBR Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

200  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WE  DC Chicago,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 


WEEI Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WEHC Emory,  Va. 

250  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WEHS Evanston,  111. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WELK Philadelphia.  Pa. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
WEMC. Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 
1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WENR Chicago,  111. 

50,000  w—  870  kc— 344.5  m. 

WEPS Auburn,  Mass. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WEVD New  York  Citv 

500  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WEW St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 760  kc— 394.5  m. 

WFAA Dallas,  Texas 

50,000  w.— 800  kc— 374.8  m. 

WFAN Philadelphia.  Pa. 

500  w.— 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WFBE Cincinnati,  Ohio 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WFBG Altoona,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WFBL Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WFBM Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1000  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WFBR Baltimore.  Md. 

250  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WFDF Flint,  Mich. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WFDV Rome,  Ga. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WFDW Talladega,  Ala. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WFI Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

WFIW Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

1000  w  —  940  kc— 319  m. 

WFJC Akron,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WFLA Clearwater,  Fla. 

2500  w.— 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WGAL Lancaster,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WGBB Freeport,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WGBC Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WGBF Evansville,  Ind. 

500  w. — 630  kc— 475.9  m. 

WGBI Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

WGBS New  York  City 

500  w.— 600  kc— 499.7  m. 

WGCM Gulfport,  Miss. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WGCP Newark.  N.  J. 

250  w  — 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WGES Chicago,  111. 

1000  w.— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WGH Newport  News,  Va. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WGL Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WGMS St.  Paul,     Minn. 

1000  w  — 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WGN Chicago,  111. 

25,000  w.— 720  kc— 416,4  m. 

WGR Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

WGST Atlanta,    Ga. 

500  w.— 890  kc. — 356.9  m. 

WGY Schenectadv,  N.  Y. 

50,000  w—  790  kc— 379.5  m. 

WHA Madison,  Wis. 

750  w. — 940  kc. — 319  m. 
WHAD Milwaukee,  Wis. 

250  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WHAM Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5000  w.— 1150  kc— 260.7  m. 

WHAP New  York  City 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WHAS Louisville,  Ky. 

10,000  w.— 820  kc— 365.6  m. 

WHAT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WHAZ Troy,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WHB Kansas  City,  Mo. 

500  w.— 860  kc— 348.6  m. 

WHBD Mt.  Orab.  Ohio 

100  w  —1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHBF Rock  Island,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WHBL Shebovgan,  Wis. 

500  w.-  -1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WHBQ Memphis,  Tenn. 

100  w. — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHBU Anderson,  Ind. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WHBY Green  Bav,  Wis. 

100  w.-  1200  kc  -249.9  m. 

WHDF Calumet,  Mich. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHDH Boston.  Mass. 

1000  w  —  830  kc— 361.2  m. 

WHDI.  ..  .Minneapolis.  Minn. 

500  w— 1180  kc— 254.1  in. 

WHEC Rochester,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WHFC Cicero.  111. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  ni. 

WHIS Blucfield,  W.  Va. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 


WHK Cleveland,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 1390  kc— 215  m. 

WHN New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WHO Des  Moines,  la. 

5000  w— 1000  kc— 299.8  m. 

WHOM Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WHP Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WIAS Ottumwa,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WIBA Madison,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 234.2  m. 

WIBM Jackson,  Mich. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WIBO Chicago,  111. 

1500  w.— 560  kc— 535.7  m. 

WIBU Poynette,  Wis. 

100  w— 1310  kc. — 228.9  m. 

WIBW Topeka,  Kansas 

1000  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WIBX Utica,  N.  Y. 

300  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WICC Bridgeport,  Conn. 

500  w.— 1190  kc— 252  m. 

WIL St.  Louis,  Mo. 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WILL Urbana,  111. 

500  w. — 890  kc — 336.9  m. 

WILM Wilmington,  Del. 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WIOD Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1000  w. — 1300  kc. — 230.6  m. 

WIP Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w. — 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WIS Columbia,  S.  C. 

1000  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WISJ Madison,  Wis. 

1000  w.— 780  kc— 384.42m. 

WISN Milwaukee,  Wis. 

250  w. — 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WJAC Johnstown,  Pa. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.4  m. 

WJAG Norfolk,  Nebr. 

1000  w.— 1060  kc'.— 282.8  m. 

WJAR Providence,  R.  I. 

400  w—  890  kc. — 336.9  m. 

WJAS Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1000  w. — 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 

WJAX Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1000  w. — 900  kc. — 333.1  m. 

WJAY Cleveland,  Ohio 

500  w.— 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WJAZ Mt.  Prospect,  111. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc— 201.2  m. 

WJBC La  .Salle,  111. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WJBI Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WJBL Decatur,  111. 

100  w. — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WJBO New  Orleans,  La. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
WJBT-WBBM.  .Glenview,  111. 
25.000  w  —  770  kc— 389.4  m. 

WJBU Lewisburg,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WJDX Jackson,  Miss. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc — 236.1  m. 

WJJD -Mooseheart,  111. 

20,000  w. — 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 

WJKS Gary,    Ind. 

1250  w  — 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WJR Detroit,    Mich. 

5000  w—  750  kc— 399.8  m. 

WJSV Alexandria,  Va. 

10.000  w. — 1460  kc. — 205.4  m. 

WJW Mansfield,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc. — 247.8  m. 

WJZ New  York  City 

30,000  w.— 760  kc— 394.5  m. 

WKAG San  Juan,   P.   R. 

500  w. — 890  kc. — 336.9  m. 

WKAR E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

1000  w. — 1040  kc — 288.3  m. 

WKAV Laconia,  N.  H. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBB Joliet,.  111. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBC Birmingham,  Ala. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBF Indianapolis,    Ind. 

500  w. — 1400  kc. — 214.2  m. 

WKBII La  Crosse,  Wis. 

1000  w. — 1380  kc— 217.3  in. 

WKBN Youngstown,  Ohio 

500  w. — 570  kc — 526  m. 

WKBC Jersev   Citv,  N.  J. 

250  w. — 1450  kc — 206.8  m. 

WKB0 New  York.  N.  Y. 

250  \\\— 1350  kc— 222.1  ni. 

WKBS Galesburg.    111. 

100  w.— 1310  kc-    228.9  m. 

WKBV Connersviile,    Ind. 

150  v.. —1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WKBW Buffalo.    X.   Y. 

5000  w— 1480  kc— 202.0  m. 

WKJC Lancaster.    Pa. 

100  "w.— 1200  Uc      249.9  in. 

WKRC Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  in. 
WKY.  ..Oklahoma  Citv.  Okla. 
1000  w.    -0(H)  Kc-    333.1  in. 

YVI.AC Nashville.  Tin,. 

5000  w. — 1470  kc-  204  in. 
WLU   .   ..Minneapolis,    Minn. 
1000  \\.      1250  kc      239.9  m. 
WLHF.  .  .  .  Kansas  Citv.   [Cans, 
100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 


WLBG Petersburg.    Va. 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WLBL Stevens  Pt..   Wis. 

2000  w. — 900  kc. — 333.1  m. 

WLBW Oil  City,    Pa. 

1000  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

WLBX L.  I.  City,    N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WLBZ Bangor,    Maine 

500  w.— 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WLEX Lexington,   Mass. 

500  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WLEY Lexington,    Mass. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WLIB Elgin.     111. 

25,000  w.— 720  kc— 416.4  m. 

WLIT Philadelphia,    Pa. 

500  w. — 560  kc — 235.4  m. 

WLOE Boston,  Mass. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WLS Chicago,  111. 

5000  w.— 870  kc— 344.6  m. 

WLSI Cranston,.  R.  I. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WLTH Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214  m. 

WLYA Lynchburg,  Va. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WLW Cincinnati,  O. 

50,000  w.— 700  kc— 428.3  m. 

WLWL New  York   Citv 

5000  w.— 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

WMAC Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 
WMAF..S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
500  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WMAK Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 
WMAL.  . .  .Washington,  D.  C. 
500  w. — 630  kc— 475.9  m. 

WMAQ Chicago,  111. 

5000  w. — 670  kc— 447.5  m. 

WMAY St.  Louis,  Mo. 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WM AZ Macon,   Ga. 

500  w—  890  kc. — 336.9  m. 

WMBA Newport,  R.  I. 

100  w. — 1500  kc. — 199.9  m. 

WMBC Detroit,  Mich. 

250  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WMBD Peoria  Hts.,  111. 

1000  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WMBF Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WMBG Richmond,  Va. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WMBH Joplin,  Mo. 

250  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WMB.I Chicago,  111. 

5000  w.— 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 
WMBJ Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 
WTMB0 Auburn,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 
WMBQ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 
WMBR Tampa,  Fla. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
WMC Memphis,  Tenn. 

1000  w—  780  kc— 384.4  m. 
W MCA.......  New  York  City 

500  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 
WMMN..  .  .Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

500  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 

WMPC Lapeer,   Mich. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMSG New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WMT Waterloo,  Iowa 

500  w.— 600  kc. — 499.7  m. 

WNAC Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WNAD Norman,  Okla. 

500  w.— 1010  kc— 269.9  m. 

WNAX Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

1000  w  —  570  kc— 526  m. 

WNBF.  ..  .  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WXBH    ..Xew  Bedford,  Mass. 

10t>  w.-  1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WNBO Silver  Haven.  Pa. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WNBR Memphis,   Tenn. 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WNI Newark.  N.  T. 

250  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WNOX Knoxville,  Tenn. 

2000  w. — 560  kc — 535.4  m. 

WNRC Gn-ensboro.  N.  C. 

500  W. — 1440  kc    -208.2  in. 

WNYC New  York.  X.  Y. 

SIX)  v.v     57(1  kc-    526  m. 

WOAI San  Antonio,  Tex. 

5000  w.      1  loo  kc-    J52  ni. 

WGAN.  .    .Whitehaven,   Tenn. 

1000  w.-    000  kc-  499.7  nt. 

WGAN Trenton,    X.    |. 

500  w.      1280  kc— 234.2  ni. 

WOBT Union  Citv.  Tenn. 

250  w.     1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WOBl'.  .  .  .Charleston.  W.  Va. 

250  \\.      580  kc     516.9  in. 

wee Davenport,   Iowa 

5000  w.      1000  kc      290.8  m. 

WoiiA Paterson,  X.  I. 

1000  w.     1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WODN Mobile.  Ala. 

500  w.      1410  kc      214.2  m. 

Will Ames,  Iowa 

5000  u.— o40  kc— J65.8  m. 


WOKO.  . .  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 
500  v  .  —  1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WOI Washington.  D.  C. 

100  1.-1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WOMT Manitowoc.  Wis. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
WOOD.  .  .Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
500  v.  .—1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WOIT Bristol.  'J 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WOO Kansas   City.   Mo. 

1000  v.  .—1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WOR Xewark,  X .  1 . 

5000  w.-  710  kc— 422.3  m. 

WOR' Worcester,  Ma    . 

100  w. — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WORD Chicago,  11!. 

5000  v..— 1490  kc— 201.2  m. 

WOS Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

500  w. — 630  kc — 475.9  m. 

WOV New  York  City 

1C00  w  —  1130  kc— 265.3  m. 

WOW Omaha,  Xebi . 

1000  w.—  590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WOWO Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

10,000  w.— 1 160  kc— 258.5  m. 

WPAD Paducah.   Ky. 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WPAP Cliffside,  X.  J. 

250  w.— 1010  kc— 266.9  m. 

WPAW Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WPCC Chicago,  II!. 

500  w. — 560  kc— 535  m. 

WPCH Xew  York  Citv 

500  v.— 810  kc— 370.2  m. 

WPEX Philadelphia.    Pa. 

250  v.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WPG Atlantic  City.   N.  J. 

5000  w.— 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

WPOE Patchogue.  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WPOR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w.— 780  kc— 384.4  m. 

WPSC State  College,  Pa. 

500  w— 1236  kc— 243.8  m. 
WPTF Raleigh.  X.  C. 

1000  w. — 680  kc— 440.9  m. 
WQAM Miami.  Fir . 

1000  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

WQAX Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w. — 880  kc — 340.7  m. 
WQAO Palisade,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WUBC Vicksburg,  Miss. 

300  v..— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WQDY Tupelo,  Miss. 

100  v.-.-  1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WRAF LaPorte.   Ind. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WRAN Philadelphia,   Pa. 

250  w.— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

WRBQ Greenville.  Miss. 

1C0  w.— 1210  kc. — 247.8  m. 

WRBT Wilmington,  N.  C. 

100  v.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRBU Gastonia.   N.  C. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WRBN Roanoke.  Va. 

250  v..— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WRC Washington.  D.  C. 

500  w.-  950  kc— 315.6  m. 

WRDO Augusta,    Maine 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRDW Augusta,   Ga. 

100  v.:— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WREC Memphis.  Tenn. 

1000  w. — hOO  kc — 499.7  m. 

WREN Lawrence.  Kans. 

1000  w— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

WRHM  .      Minneapolis,  Minn 

1000  v.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WR1X Racine,    Wis. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRXY Xew  York  Cit 

250  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WRR Dallas.   Tex.^ 

500  w.— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WRVF Gainesville,  Fla. 

5000  w.— 830  kc— 361.2  m. 

WRVA Richmond.  Va. 

5000  w.-    1110  kc— 270.1  m. 

WSAI Cincinnati.  01  io 

500  w— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

WSAI. Grove  Citv.  Pa. 

100  w. — 1310  kc—228.9  m. 

WSAN Allentown,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WSAR Fall  River.   M. 

250  w.-   1450  kc— 206.8  ni. 

WSAZ  .         Huntington,  W.  V 

250  w.-    580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WSB Atlanta.  G    . 

5000  w.      740  kc    -405.2  m. 

WSHC    Chicag..  1  |. 

100  w.      1210  kc.      247.8  m. 

YVI-B  I.    .  South  Bend.  1-   I 

500  v  .      1230  kc      243.8  in. 

WSDA    .        .    Brooklvn.  X.  x 

5(H)  w  .      1400  ki  .      214.2  in. 

WSEX Columb.: 

100  w.-    1210  kc— 

WSl'A  M<  ntgomery,  Ala. 

500  w.      1410  ki  .      212.6  m. 

WSGH.        ■      Brooklyn,  X.  V*. 

500  "        14(H)  kc  — 214.2  m. 

WSIX     .    .    Springfield.  Tenn. 

100  w.     1210  kc  -247.8  m. 

WSJS      W  Sal     i,  N.  C. 

lOO'w.— 1310  kc—228.9  n>. 
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WSM Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w. — 650  kc— 461.3  m. 

WSMB New  Orleans,  La. 

500  w. — 1320  kc.— 227.1  m. 

WSMK Dayton,  Ohio 

200  w  — 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 

WSPA Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

250  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WSPD Toledo,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 

WSSH Boston,    Mass. 

S00  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WSUI Iowa  City,  Iowa 

500  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

WSUN Clearwater,  Pla. 

1000  w. — 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WSYR Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

250  w. — 570  kc — 526  m. 

WTAD Quincy,  111. 

500  w  — 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WTAG Worcester,  Mass. 

250  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WTAM Cleveland,  Ohio 

50,000  w.— 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

WTAQ Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

1000  w.— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

WTAR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w—  780  kc— 384.4  m. 
WTAW.  .  College  Station,  Tex. 
500  w— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WTBO Cumberland,   Md. 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WTFI Toccoa,  Ga. 

500  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WTIC Hartford,  Conn. 

50,000  w  — 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

WTMJ Milwaukee,  Wis. 

2500  w. — 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WTNT Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w.— 1470  kc— 204  m. 

WTOC Savannah,   Ga. 

500  w— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

WWAE Hammond,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WWJ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w—  920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WWL New  Orleans,  La. 

5000  w.— 850  kc— 352.7  m. 

WWNC Asheville,    N.   C. 

1000  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 

WWRL Woodside.  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WWVA Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

5000  w— 1160  kc— 258  m. 

WXYZ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 


Canada 

CFAC-CNRC.   Calgary,  Alta., 

434.8m,  690kc,  500w. 
CFBO,  St.  John.  N.  B.,  337.1m. 

889.9kc.  50w. 
CFCA  -  CKOW  -  CNRT,     To- 
ronto,   Ont.,   357.1m,    840kc, 

500w. 
CFCF,  Montreal, P.  Q  .  , 

291.3m,  1030kc,  1650w. 
CFCH,    Iroquois    Falls,    Ont., 

500m,  599.6kc,  250w. 
CFCN-CNRC,  Calgary,  Alta., 

434.8m,  690kc,  500w. 
CFCO,  Chatham,  Ont.,  247.9m, 

1210  kc,  50w. 
CFCT,  Victoria,  B.  C,  476.2m, 

629.9kc,  500w. 
CFCY,    Charlottetown,    P.    E. 

I.,  312.5m,  960kc,  250w. 
CFJC,  Kamloops,  B.  C.  , 

267.9m,  1120kc,  15w. 
CFLC,    Prescott,    Ont.,    297m. 

lOlOkc,  50w. 
CFNB,    Frederickton,    N.    B., 

247.9  m,  1210kc,  50w. 
CFQC-CNRS,   Saskatoon, 

Sask.,  329.7m,   910kc,   500w. 
CFRB-CJBC,  King,  York  Co. 

Ont.,  312.5m,  960kc,  4000w. 
CFRC.  Kingston,  Ont.,  267.9m, 

1120kc,  500w. 
CHCK,  Charlottetown,    P.    E. 

I.,  312.5m,  960kc,  30w. 
CHGS,  Summerside,   P.  E.  I., 

267.9m,  1120kc,  25w. 
CHMA,       Edmonton,       Alta.. 

517.2m,  580. 4kc,  250w. 
CHML.    Hamilton,    Ont., 

340.9m,  880kc,  50w. 
CHNS,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  329.7m, 

910kc,  500w. 
CHRC,  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  340.9m, 

880kc,  lOOw. 
CHWC-CFRC,       Pilot    Butte, 

Sask.,   312.5m,   960kc.   500w. 
CHWK,     Chilliwick,     B.     C, 

247.9m.  1210kc,  5w. 
CHYC,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  411m, 

729.9  kc,  500w. 
CJCA-CNRE,    Edmonton, 

Alta.,  517.2m,  580.4kc,  500w. 
CJCB,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  340.9  m, 

880kc.  50w. 
CJCJ-CHCA,    Calgary,    Alta., 

434.8m,  690kc,  500w. 
CJGC-CNRL,    London,    Ont., 

329.7m,  910kc,  500w. 


CJGX,  Yorkton,  Sask.,  476.2m, 

629.9kc,  500w. 
CJHS,    Saskatoon,    Sask., 

329.7m,  910kc,  250w. 
CJOC,    Lethbridge,    Alta., 

267.9m,  1120kc,  50w. 
CJOR,  Sea      Island,      B.      C, 

291.3m,  1030kc,  50w. 
CJRM,     Moose     Jaw,     Sask., 

500m,  599.6kc,  500w. 
CJRW,    Fleming,    Sask,    500m, 

599.6kc,  500w. 
CJRX,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  25.6m, 

1171.6kc,  2000w. 
CKAC-CNRM,    Montreal,    P. 

Q.,  411m.  729.9kc,  5000w. 
CKCD-CHLS,    Vancouver,    B. 

C,  411m,  729.9kc,  50w. 
CKCI,   Quebec,  P.  Q.,  340.9m, 

880kc,  50w. 
CKCL,    Toronto,     Ont., 

517.2m,   580.4kc,  500w. 
CKCO,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  337.1m, 

889.9kc  lOOw. 
CKCR,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  297m, 

lOlOkc,  50w. 
CKCV-CNRQ,  Quebec,  P.  Q., 

340.9m.  880kc,  50w. 
CKFC,      Vancouver,      B.    C, 

411m,  729.9kc,  50w. 
CKIC,    Wolfville,    N.  S., 

322.6m,  930kc,  50w. 
CKGW,    Bowmanville,    Ont., 

434.8m,  690kc,  5000w. 
CKLC  -  CHCT,      Red      Deer, 

Alta,  357.1m,  840kc  lOOOw. 
CKMC,   Cobalt,  Ont.,  247.9m, 

1210kc,  15w. 
CKMO,     Vancouver,     B.     C, 

411m,  729.9kc,  50w. 
CKNC-CJBC,    Toronto,    Ont., 

517.2m,  580.4kc,  500w. 
CKOC,    Hamilton,    Ont., 

340.9m,  880kc,  50w. 
CKPC,  Preston,  Ont.,  247.9m, 

1210kc,  50w. 
CKPR,  Midland,  Ont..  267.9m, 

1120kc,  50w. 
CKSH,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  297m, 

lOlOkc,  50w. 
CKUA,    Edmonton,    Alta., 

517.2m,  580. 4kc.  500w. 
CKWX,     Vancouver,     B.     C. 

411m,  729.9kc,  50w. 
CKX,  Brandon,  Man.,  555.6m, 

540kc,  500w. 
CKY  -  CNRW,  Winnipeg 

Man.,  384.6m,  790kc,  5000w. 


CNRA,    Moncton,    N.    B., 

476.2m,  629.9kc,  500w. 
CNRD,  Red  Deer,      Alta., 

357.7m,  840kc, w. 

CNRO,  Ottawa,     Ont.,    500m. 

599.6kc,  500w. 
CNRV,     Vancouver,     B.     C, 

291.3m,  1038kc,  500w. 


Cubs 


CMBA,  Havana,  255m,  1176kc, 

50w. 
CMBC,  Havana,  338m,  887kc, 

lOOw. 
CMBD,    Havana,    482m, 

622.4kc,  50w. 
CMBQ,  Havana,  315m,  952kc, 

50w. 
CMBS,    Havana,    441m, 

680.2kc,  50w. 
CMBW,    Marianao,    292m, 

102  7kc,  50w. 
CMBY,    Havana,    490m, 

611.9kc,  200w. 
CMBZ,  Havana,  292m,  1027kc, 

lOOw. 
CMC,    Havana,    357m,    840kc, 

500w. 
CMCA,  Havana,  264m,  1136kc, 

lOOw. 
CMCB,  Havana,  315m,  952kc, 

150w. 
CMCE,    Havana,    273m, 

1098.7kc,  lOOw. 
CMCF,    Havana,    466m, 

643. 7kc,  250w. 
CMGA,  Colon,  360m,  832. 8kc, 

300w. 
CMHA,  Cienfuegos,  260m, 

1153kc  200w. 
CMHC,  Tuinucu,  379m,  791kc, 

500w. 
CMHD,    Caibarien,     325m. 

923kc,  250w. 
CMI,   Havana,  368m,  815. 2kc, 

500w. 
CMK,  Havana,  410m,  731.3kc, 

2000w. 
CMW,  Havana,  500m,  599.6kc, 

lOOOw. 
CMX,  Havana,  327m,  914.3kc, 

250w. 


Mexico 

XEA Guadalajara,  Jal. 

101  w. — 250  m.— 1200  kc. 


XEB Mexico,  D.  F. 

1000  w.— 450  m.— 895  kc 

XEC Toluca,  Mexico 

50  w—  225  m— 1333  kc. 

XED Reynosa,   Tamps. 

2000  w—  312.3  m— 960.6  kc 

XEE Linares,  N.  L. 

10  w— 300  m.— 1000  kc. 

XEF Oaxaca,  Oax. 

105  w.— 265  m.— 1132  kc. 

XEG Mexico,  D.  F. 

2000  w—  362  m—  828.7  kc. 

XEH Monterrey,  N.  L. 

101  w—  265  m—  964.6  kc. 

XEI Morelia,  Mich. 

101  w— 300  m.— 1000  kc. 

XEJ C.   Juarez,   Chili. 

101  w.— 350  m—  857.1  kc. 

XEK Mexico,  D.F. 

101  w— 300  m.— 1000  kc. 

XEL Saltillo,    Coah. 

10  w—  275   m— 1091  kc. 

XEM Tampico,  Tamps. 

501  w— 356.9  m—  841  kc. 

XEN Mexico,  D.  F. 

1000  w—  410  m—  731.7  kc. 

XEO Mexico,  D.  F. 

101  w— 305  m—  983.6  kc. 

XEQ Ciuad  Juarez,  Chih. 

1000. 

XER Mexico,  D.  F. 

101  w—  280  m— 1071  kc. 

XES Tampico,  Tamps. 

500  w.— 337  m—  980  kc 

XET Monterrey.  N.  L. 

500  w.— 336.9  m.— 890.4  kc. 

XEU Veracruz,  Ver. 

101  w— 375  m—  800  kc. 

XEV Puebla,  Pue. 

101  w.— 290  m.— 1034.5  kc. 

XEW Mexico,  D.  F. 

5000  w.— 385  m—  780  kc. 

XEX Mexico,  D.  F. 

500  w— 325  m—  923  kc. 

XEY Surerida,  Yuc. 

105  w— 548.6  m—  546.8  kc. 

XEZ Mexico,  D.  F. 

500  w—  548  m.— 588.2  kc. 

XETA Mexico,  D.F. 

500. 

XFE Villahermosa,   Tab. 

XFF Chihauhua,  Chih. 

250  w— 325  m—  915  kc. 

XFG Mexico,  D.  F. 

2000  w. — 470  m—  638.3  kc. 

XFH Mexico,  D.F. 

250  w. 

XFI Mexico,   D.  F. 

1000  w—  507  m.— 791.7  kc. 

XFX Mexico.  D.F. 

500  w—  357  m. 


What  About  Logs? 


T^OR  years  Radio  Digest  has  published  station 
A  listings  under  various  arrangements  for  handy 
reference.  As  these  listings  have  become  fairly 
stable,  and  the  list  of  one  month  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  list  of  the  next  month  the  question 


arises  as  to  whether  the  readers  of  Radio  Digest 
would  not  prefer  only  intermittent  publication 
of  the  lists,  thus  allowing  for  more  space  to  be  de- 
voted to  features  and  personalities  of  the  air. 
Let's  put  it  to  a  vote. 


Monthly     Alternate     Drop  it 


Alphabetical  List.  Call  letters  in  alphabetical  order  with  power,  kilocycles  and  wave. 
Official  Wave  Lengths.    Frequency  and  wave  in  numerical  order  with  city  or  town  .  . 


State  and  City  Index.     Alphabetical  order  by  state  and  city. 


Chain  Calendar  Features.  Day  by  day  log  of  chain  features.  (Owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  material  must  be  prepared  six  weeks  in  advance,  and  changes  are  taking 
place  daily  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  listing  accurate.)    Such  as  it  is  do  you  want  it: 


□         □         □ 


Check  in  the  square  as  to  what  you  would  like  Radio  Digest 
to  do  about  the  logs.  Cut  out  this  notice  and  send  it  to  the 
Editor  of  Radio  Digest,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

q 
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She  Burns  Green 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


packed  up  and  come  to  Nevada  to  see  if  I 
couldn't   find   me  a   marsh   of   this  stuff. 

AARON:  Did  ye  find  any? 

JOE:  I  saw  plenty  .  .  .  but  none  that 
somebody  else  hadn't  located  first.  I 
saw  it  rising  in  price,  too,  and  the  market 
for  it  gettin'  bigger  an'  bigger  .  .  .  but  as 
usual,  I'd  jest  missed  out. 

AARON:  Well,  that's  a  queer  thing. 
Strange  stuff  with  a  name  like  borax. 
What's  it  good  for? 

JOE:  It's  got  so  many  uses,  I 
I  don't  know  hardly  where  to  be- 
gin. They  use  it  in  makin'  drugs, 
an'  china,  an'  glassware.  An' 
they're  jest  beginnin'  to  discover 
it's  useful  around  a  house  too.  It 
helps  women  folks  get  their  clothes 
and  dishes  cleaned  an'  shinier.  It 
makes  water  soft.  It  helps  starch 
clothes.  It  drives  away  bugs  .  .  . 
I  dunno  .  .  .  'pears  like  it  keeps 
every  thing  it  touches  sweet  an' 
clean. 

AARON:  Ain't  nothin'  invented 
has  so  many  uses  as  that.  Sounds 
like  jest  another  o'  them  sucker's 
yarns  to  me. 

JOE :  No,  you're  wrong  there. 

AARON:  What's  it  look  like? 

JOE:  I  got  a  little  package  of  it 
here  in  my  saddle  bag.  I'll  show 
it  to  you.  And  this  other  is  what 
it  looks  like  when  they  find  it. 
Sometimes  like  this,  in  crystals 
...  an'  sometimes  like  this  .  .  . 
cotton  balls  they  call  'em. 

AARON:  Hm  .  .  .  why,  that 
looks  jest  like  salt  crystals  an' 
alkali  rock  you  see  lyin'  round 
loose. 

JOE:  Well,  the  feller  that  sees 
any  of  this  stuff  layin'  around 
loose  has  got  a  fortune  waitin'  for 
him.  I'm  keepin'  an  eye  peeled 
for  it  all  the  time  .  .  .  though 
I  reckon  it  ain't  in  the  cards  for 
me  to  find  any. 

AARON:  Hm-mm.  How  can 
you  tell  when  it's  the  real  thing, 
stranger? 

JOE:  There's  one  test  that 
never  fails.  See  this  little  box? 
Well,  inside  are  some  chemicals. 
You  mix  'em  together  and  pour  John 
'em  over  a  piece  of  the  stuff  you've 
gathered.     If   it   burns   green   it's  borax. 

AARON:     Hm-m-m. 

ROSIE:  Speaking  of  burning  .  .  .  the 
coffee  has  almost  boiled  away  while  you 
two  have  been  talking. 

AARON :  I  dunno's  I  want  any  coffee, 
anyway,  Rosie.  You  and  the  stranger 
here  divide  it. 

ROSIE:  No  coffee?  Why  Aaron  .  .  . 
don't  you  feel  good. 

AARON:  No,  no.  .  .  .  I've  got  some- 
thing on   my   mind.     Rosic.     Leave  me 


alone,  like  a  good  girl.     (Back  to  the  old 
Ranger  and  the  bride.) 

"TTTELL,  very  next  day,  the  minute 
VV  the  stranger  had  left  in  the  morn- 
in',  Aaron  Winters  unfolded  his  plan  to 
Rosie.  He'd  been  lyin'  awake  all  night 
.  .  .  too  excited  to  sleep  .  .  .  but  afraid 
even  to  whisper  the  news  of  his  hopes  to 
his  wife.  He  knew  Death  Valley  by  heart, 
an'  he'd  seen  heaps  of  stuff  lyin'  around  in 


White,    who    acts    as    the    "lonesome    cowboy"    singer. 


it  that  looked  jest  like  the  stuff  that  that 
tramp  prospector  had  showed  him  from 
Nevada.  In  exchange  for  the  hospitality 
of  the  Winters  the  stranger  left  them  some 
of  the  precious  chemicals.  Then  Aaron 
and  Rosie  went  prospect  in'.  They  pitched 
camp  on  Furnace  Creek  .  .  .  this  strange 
couple  .  .  .  the  grizzled  old  prospector 
and  his  frail  pretty  Spanish  wife.  And 
then  Aaron  started  off  with  his  burro  to  a 
nearby  marsh.  Rosie  waited  for  him.  and 
jest    shortly   before  sunset    she  seen  him 


returning.       He     'peared     all     excited." 
ROSIE:     (Calls)  Hoo-oo— Hoo'oo. 
(Faint  answering  call  from  Aaron,  i 
ROSIE:     Oh,  I  wonder  ...  I  wonder. 
AARON:     (Calls)  Hello  there,  Rosie? 
You  all  right? 

ROSIE:     Yes.     You  ...  you  got  it, 
Aaron? 

AARON:      (Coming  closer)   You  bet. 
Loaded  as  much  as  I  could  on  the  burro. 
ROSIE:     Oh  .  .  .  Aaron! 

AARON:     I   found  a  heap   of 
the    stuff   layin*    around.      But    I 
dunno   if   it*s   worth  anythin".      I 
been  trampin"  over  it  for  years. 
ROSIE:     Let  me  see  it. 
AARON:     Look.    Rosie.      Did 
you  ever  see  a  cotton  ball  as  big 
as  that  before?    Makes  them  Teels 
Marsh   cotton   balls   the   stranger 
showed  us  look  like  pinheads. 
ROSIE:  Did  you  stake,  Aaron? 
AARON:     Not  yet.    We  got  to 
burn  it  first  before  we  know  for 
sure  it's  borax. 

ROSIE:  The  chemicals  .  .  . 
quick. 

AARON:     Not  yet.  Rosie.     It 
ain't  dark  enough.    We  can't  make 
the  test  till  the  sun  goes  down. 
ROSIE:     Oh,  will  it  never  sink? 
AARON:    Don't  get  your  hopes 
up  too  high,  honey.    We  been  dis- 
appointed before  now.  you  know. 
ROSIE:     Yes  .  .  .  perhaps     it 
would  be  better  for  us  if  the  sun 
never  sank  this  evening  .  .  .  but 
hung,  just  as  it  is  now  low  over 
the  mountains. 

AARON:  Rosie.  you  talk  like 
you  was  in  a  dream.  You  got  a 
faraway  look  in  your  eyes.  too. 

ROSIE:  I  was  wondering  how 
a  place  that  has  been  so  dreadful 
to  man  and  is  so  full  of  terrors  can 
be  so  beautiful,  too.  See  ...  all 
those  colors  of  gold,  from  the 
palest  to  ruddy  copper  .  .  .  and 
yet  it  is  not  like  metal.  Over 
there,  it  is  like  opal,  like  pearl  .  .  . 
and  there  again  like  a  creamy  vel- 
vet. Living  light  .  .  .  The  valley 
floor  ...  it  is  jade  and  turquoise 
and  rose  quartz.  Those  tremen- 
dous mountains  .  .  .  see  how  the 
old  sun  is  wrapping  them  now  in 
robes  of  purple  and  crimson  to  hide  their 
terrors.  This  whole  great  valley  is  a  lie. 
li  smiles  and  puts  on  a  beautiful  dress  to 
deceive  .  .  .  underneath  is  just  a  skele- 
ton. 

AARON:     But   tonight.   Rosie,   Death 
Valley  is  going  to  come  to  life  for  us. 
ROSIE:     (Suddenly)      Look.      Aaron 
...  the  sun's  dropped  behind  the  moun- 
tains.    It's  dark. 

AARON:     Sure   enough  .  .  .  black   as 
pitch,  all  of  a  sudden.  Jest  like  those  durn 
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mountains!     They  steal  a  march  on  you 
every  time.  ' 

ROSIE:  Aaron  .  .  .  where  are  the 
chemicals! 

AARON:  Right  here.  Now  sit  tight 
and  keep  quiet  ....  What  did  I  do  with 
that  tin  saucer? 

ROSIE :     Here  it  is. 
AARON:     Hold  it  steady,  then,  while 
I  put  the  cotton  ball  on  it. 
ROSIE:     I  have  it. 
AARON:    Now  for  the  chemicals  .  .  . 
Don't  let  your  hand  tremble.  Rosie.     I 
don't  want  to  spill  any  of  this  solution. 
ROSIE:    It  is  your  hand  that  trembles, 
Aaron. 

AARON:  I'm  afraid  of  losin'  it,  that's 
all.  Now.  jest  hold  her  tight  .  .  .  and 
I'll  pour  the  second  solution  over  her. 
Here  goes. 

ROSIE:     Now  light  it,  Aaron. 
AARON :    You  light  it.  Rosie. 
ROSIE:     No,   this  is  your   discovery, 
Aaron.    Set  the  flame  to  it  with  your  own 
hand." 

'AARON:      Well  .  .  .  here    she    goes, 
then:     (Sound  of  striking  match.) 
---AARON:    Wait  a  minute.    That  match 
went  out. 
-  -  ROSIE:    Oh  ...  a  bad  omen. 

AARON:      Nonsense  .  .  .  just   a   puff 
•of- wind.     Better  luck  this  time.     Now. 
{Strikes  another  match.) 
'   ROSIE:      (Catching   her   breath)    Ah- 
h\  .  . 

-AARON:     (In  a  low  voice)  The  flame's 
taking  hold  now. 

ROSIE:     (In  a  whisper)  Look! 
AARON:     (With  a  great  shout)  Hey! 
■She    burns    green!       She    burns     green! 
Rosie!  By  heaven,  it's  borax!  .  .  .  Rosie 
...  we're  rich. 

ROSIE:  We've  made  a  strike  at  last, 
Aaron. 

"AARON:  Borax  in  Death  Valley!' 
Acres  and  acres  of  it!  Death  Valley's' 
going  to  yield  its  treasures  at  last.  Oh, 
Rosie  .  .  .  thank  God  we  stayed. 
(Back  to  the  Ranger) 
RANGER:  And  so  it  was,  ma'am. 
that  Aaron  an'  Rosie  Winters  discovered 
borax  in  Death  Valley  .  .  .  them  same 
magic  crystals  you  got  in  that  package 
there  on  your  kitchen  shelf  today. 

BRIDE:  Oh,  what  a  story!  But  I 
want  to  hear  the  end.  Did  Rosie  finally 
get  the  home  of  her  dreams? 

RANGER:  Yes  ...  the  news  about 
Aaron's  discovery  spread  like  wild  fire, 
and  he  soon  sold  his  claim  for  $20,000. 

BRIDE:  So  they  left  the  old  shack  by 
Death  Valley? 

RANGER:  Yes,  they  moved  up  to 
Pahrump  Oasis  in  Nevada,  where  they 
bought  a  ranch  an'  settled  down  to  enjoy 
their  riches.  .  .  .  An'  one  of  the  riches 
an'  comforts  Rosie  enjoyed  most  was 
borax  itself. 

(Signature — the  bugle  call  as  at  the  be- 
ginning.     Repeated    fainter    and    fainter 
until  it  finally  dies  away  in  the  distance 
altogether.) 
Closing  announcement: 

Fifty    years    have    passed    since    that 


memorable  night  when  Aaron  and  Rosie 
Winters  discovered  Borax  in  Death  VaU 
ley. 

Near  the  spot  where  they  pitched  their 
little  camp,  there  is  today  a  fine  hotel. 
.  .  .  Furnace  Creek  Inn  .  .  .  probably 
one  of  the  most  uniquely  situated  hotels 
in  the  world.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  you  now  find  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  civilization  .  .  .  swimming 
pools,  tennis  courts,  automobiles  and  sad- 
dle horses.  Yet  the  romantic  atmosphere 
of  the  early  days  still  remains  .  .  . 
Travelers  recapture  thrills.  And  the 
magnificent  and  unique  scenery  continues 
to  cast  its  spell  on  all  who  venture  that 
way. 

Death  Valley  in  October  becomes  a 
dreamy  sunny  climate,  the  home  of  In- 
dian Summer,  and  until  the  middle  of 
May  the  weather  remains  ideal  for  out- 
door life.  Furnace  Creek  Inn  opens  the 
1st    of    November  .  .  .  for    the    winter 


Shorter  broadcasts  will  be  encouraged  in 
an  effort  to  accommodate  all  who  want 
to  sponsor  Radio.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  will  be  no  full-hour 
programs.  Some  of  the  larger  orchestras 
and  Symphonies  require  an  hour  to  do 
justice  to  their  musical  presentations. 


season. 
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"From  A  Toy  To  The 
Nation's  Joy" 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

let  on  how  to  be  beautiful.  That  is 
how  the  broadcast  sponsor  tests  the  size 
of  his  audience.  If  he  gets  50,000  re- 
quests he. feels  satisfied  that  more  than 
100,000  were  in  tune  because  a  small 
percentage  take  the  trouble  to  write. 
But  how  many  wrote  to  his  Majesty 
King  George  V  after  his  voice  entered  a 
golden  microphone  in  London,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Naval  Arms  Conference, 
for  rebroadcast  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
early  one  morning  last  January?  That 
was  the  first  big  broadcast  in  1930,  in 
fact,  the  most  extensive  ever  attempted. 
It  was  estimated  that  100,000,000  were 
within  range  of  the  monarch's  plea  for 
peace  on  earth.  The  press  throughout 
the  world  heralded  the  broadcast  as  a 
scientific  achievement  while  millions  of 
listeners  boasted  that  a  king  had  entered 
their  living  rooms  by.  Radio.  That  was 
on  January  20,  1930.  Had  his  Majesty 
offered  all  listeners  some  sort  of  a  sou- 
venir he  would  probably  have  a  staff  at 
work  yet  filing  the  requests. 


A  HERE  has  been  a  change 
in  programs  since  1930  dawned.  Full 
hour  and  half-hour  presentations  were  the 
vogue.  But  as  the  year  progressed,  the 
fifteen-minute  sketch,  notably  Amos  V 
Andy.  Uncle  Abe  and  David,  and  several 
others  have  won  national  popularity.  To- 
day there  are  more  sketches  on  the  air 
and  fewer  one-hour  presentations,  while 
numerous  half-hour  broadcasts  have  been 
cut  to  fifteen  minutes.  When  business 
prosperity  returns  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
former  popularity  of  the  one-hour  pro- 
gram will  return,  because  then  there  will 
be  a  greater  demand  for  time  on  the  air. 
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.N  YEARS  past  there  has 
been  much  talk  relative  to  mechanical  mu- 
sic broadcasts,  but  the  majority  of  higher 
power  stations  fought  shy  of  the  records. 
However,  in  1930,  new  electrical  transcrip- 
tion devices  were  introduced  improving 
the  quality  of  the  presentations.  This 
encouraged  many  of  the  smaller  stations 
and  a  number  of  the  more  powerful  to 
test  the  possibilities  of  the  records  and 
also  the  reaction  of  the  public.  A  new 
field  seems  to  be  developing  in  this  realm 
of  mechanical  music,  and,  no  doubt  what 
the  studio  manager  of  a  prominent  New 
York-'  station  called  "purely  an  experi- 
ment" will  be  further  tested  in  1931.  So 
far  the  public  has  registered  ho  complaint 
against  electrical  transcription.  The  new 
year  is  likely  to  reveal  much  in  this  di- 
rection and  if  the  entertainment  is  worth 
tuning  in,  progress  will  be  made. 

Announcer  Ted  Husing  of  WABC's 
staff,  since  the  first  of  1930,  has  made 
more  than  fifty-three  excursions,  trav- 
eling more  than  22,000  miles  to  cover 
Radio  events,  a  list  of  which  reveal  the 
diversity  found  at  the  dial.  The  broad- 
casts included  j&  football  game  on  the 
Pacific  coast,-  the  Beaux  Arts  Ball  in 
New  York,  basketball  games,  an  airplane 
broadcast  with  two-way  conversation  from 
land  to  plane,  the  funeral  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident William  Howard  Taft,  arrival  of 
the  S.S.  Europa  after  a  record-making 
run  across  the  Atlantic,  a  parade  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  boxing  bouts,  a  Congressional 
spelling  bee,  an  intercollegiate  track  meet 
at  Philadelphia,  the  Kentucky  Derby,  a 
convention  in  Bermuda,  the  Shriners'  con- 
vention in  Canada,  return  of  the  Byrd 
Antarctic  Expedition,  intercollegiate  re- 
gattas, a  marble  championship  contest, 
the  Open  Golf  Tournament  of  the  United 
States,  arrival  of  transatlantic  fliers, 
championship  tennis  matches,  interna- 
tional polo  games.  America's  Cup  Race 
between  the  Enterprise  and  the  Shamrock, 
the  World's  Series  and  headliners  of  the 
gridiron. 

And  intermingled  with  all  those  events 
were  the  world's  most  talented  singers, 
music  of  famous  bands  and  orchestras, 
speeches  by  men  and  women  prominent 
in  public  life  here  and  abroad.  Rebroad- 
casts  by  noted  men  and  women  actuating 
a  microphone  in  London  have  been  heard 
regularly  and  clearly  in  America  from 
coast-to-coast. 

The  year  1930  is  noted  for  its  achieve- 
ments in  Radio.  A  survey  of  the  pro- 
grams reveal  the  value  of  the  investment 
made  in  a  Radio  set.  It  pays  a  hand- 
some dividend  in  the  form  of  education 
and  entertainment  for  the  entire  family, 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night. 


Happy  New  Year 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Harold  Sanford,  for  years  Herbert's 
closest  friend  and  now  considered  the 
world's  foremost  Herbert  conductor,  fol- 
lows suit  with  his  new  year  anticipations. 
"I  believe,"  said  he,  "that  some  great 
sponsor  will  again  come  to  the  fore  with 
a  wide  coast-to-coast  network  and  pre- 
sent a  full  hour's  program  weekly,  featur- 
ing Radio  versions  of  Herbert's  operettas, 
and  perhaps  including  those  of  Lehar  and 
Friml." 

The  lovable  and  homely  NBC  Pickard 
Family  have  pretty  well  defined  ideas  re- 
garding their  New  Year's  resolutions. 
Mother  resolves  to  make  as  many  peo- 
ple happy  as  possible;  Ruth,  to  strive 
harder  for  success;  "Bubb",  to  "work 
hard  and  trust  the  Lord";  little  Anne,  to 
study  hard  in  school  and  Radio,  and 
Dad,  to  live  better,  work  harder  and  make 
more  people  enjoy  life. 

But  the  resolution  Nat  Brusiloff,  clown- 
ing director  of  the  NBC  Nestle  Choco- 
lateers  makes,  he  will  probably  have 
broken  before  you  reach  this  sentence. 
"I'm  going  to  be  more  serious,"  Nat  re- 
solved. "What  I'd  like  to  see  is  better 
synchronization  of  affiliated  stations  on 
network  programs,"  the  wag  added.  "Last 
week  I  had  reports  that  the  station  in 
Omaha  finished  my  concluding  number 
two  measures  behind  New  Orleans  and  a 
bar  behind  Cuba." 

Frank  Luther,  tenor  of  Lucky  Strike, 
Chase  and  Sanborn,  Happy  Wonder 
Bakers — and  others — claims  he  is  going  to 
be  just  twice  as  nice  to  everyone  this 
year  by  way  of  repaying  some  of  the 
kindnesses  shown  him  by  Frank  Black, 
Gus  Haenschen  and  Nat  Shilkret,  di- 
rectors of  programs  for  which  he  sings. 
Black,  incidentally,  hopes  during  1931 
to  produce,  and  will  produce  he  vows, 
better  arrangements  and  orchestrations 
than  ever  before. 

Lee  Sims,  of  CBS  and  pioneer  fame 
at  the  "ivories",  hopes  this  year  to  see 
the  perfection  of  a  type  of  program  he 
has  been  working  on  for  many  months — a 
program  wherein  the  music  presents  such 
a  perfect  picture,  or  story,  that  the  words 
of  the  announcer  will  be  superfluous. 
(They  generally  are.- — Editor's  Note.) 
Sims  and  Ilomay  Bailey,  his  partner  in 
life  and  at  the  mike,  will  thus  hold  the 
unique  title  of  "Painters  of  Musical  Por- 
traits". 

Paul  Whiteman,  aside  from  resolving  to 
keep  his  present  "youthful  figure",  looks 
forward  to  one  other  thing  this  year. 
That  is  a  successor  to  the  "Rhapsody  in 
Blue"  which  "is  as  good,"  to  use  his  own 
terms.  As  for  Ben  Bernie,  one  of  the 
world's  most  masterful  masters  of  cere- 
monies— and  band  leader,  Ben  turns  over 
a  new  leaf  and  claims  he  will  no  longer 
use  any  old  gags,  "that  is,"  he  explained, 
"any  that  they  won't  laugh  at  any  more. 
And  in  1031,"  Bernie  added,  "I  hope  they 


like  it  as  well  as  they've  been  liking  it." 

Phil  Spitalny,  who  deserted  New  York 
last  year  to  crash  into  instant  popularity 
in  Chicago,  hopes  1931  will  bring  many 
new  and  long-lived  songs  for  his  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel  orchestra  to  play.  "I 
resolve,"  he  said,  "to  continue  gratefully 
to  give  my  listeners  exactly  what  they 
want,  so  tell  them  to  be  sure  to  ask  me 
for  it." 

Muriel  Pollock,  NBC  composer-pian- 
ist who  also  commits  herself  to  toil,  said, 
"My  resolve  is  to  adapt  for  two-piano 
interpretation  several  of  the  longer  com- 
positions which  I  have  written  for  or- 
chestra. Among  them  are  Spanish  Shawl 
and  Shadows  on  the  Teche." 

Muriel  Wilson,  soprano  of  the  Max- 
well, Davey  and  light  opera  productions, 
said  she  plans  this  year  to  please  and  en- 
tertain, rather  than  simply  elevate  or  im- 
prove the  repertoire  of  her  audience. 

Lew  White,  of  the  mighty  NBC  organ 
console,  already  has  his  pet  numbers  se- 
lected for  this  year.  "I'll  give  my  audi- 
ence programs  of  a  unique  nature  includ- 
ing such  numbers  as  Ravel's  Bolero  and 
the  Cuban  melody  El  Manisero  (the 
Peasant  Vendor).  The  modernistic  note, 
expressed  in  new  and  unusual  arrange- 
ments, will  be  an  interesting  aspect  of 
musical  programs  for  the  year." 
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Steele  Jamison,  concert  and  operatic 
tenor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  specialize 
on  grand  opera  arias  and  stress  the  dra- 
matic spirit  of  those.  "I  hope  1931  sees 
a  renaissance  of  grand  opera  on  the  air,' 
Jamison  added. 

Judge  Whipple  of  Real  Folks  and 
Cap'n  Jimmy  Norton  of  Harbor  Lights — 
in  other  words,  Edwin  Whitney — resolve- 
to  lose  no  more  hair  during  1931.  a 
resolution  which  will  surely  be  broken 
The  famous  Radio  character  actor  and 
NBC  production  man  hopes  to  present 
more  'true  characters"  that  will  cause 
fans  to  say,  "Isn't  that  just  like  so-and- 
so?"  To  play  characters  that  are  uncon- 
sciously humorous  or  pathetic,  according 
to  the  situation,  is  also  Whitney's  wish  for 
1931.  "My  interest  in  program  develop- 
ment is  to  see  more  dramas  based  upon 
historical  facts,  as  Death  Valley  Days. 
or   upon    accurate   local    color,    as   Real 

Folks." 

*        *        * 

And  that's  that.  Many  excellent  reso- 
lutions, hopes  and  plans  are  to  be  carried 
out  by  our  favorites  for  the  loud  speaker 
this  new  year.  So  I  think  I'll  make  a 
resolution  too.  It  has  been  many  a  year 
since  I  sat  down  and  wrote  letters  to  my 
friends  of  the  air  and  suggested  ideas  to 
them,  applauded  their  work,  or  offered 
friendly  criticism.  I'm  afraid  I've  grown 
to  expect  all  and  give  nothing.  That  s- 
my  resolve  for  '31 — to  "take  my  pen  in 
hand"  more  frequently.  How  about  you 
too? 


Guy  Lombardo  Battles  A 
Gunman 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


"Well,  to  get  back  to  the  subject.  As 
usual,  hilarity  reigned  in  the  place.  It 
was  nearly  2  a.m.  The  headwaiter  came 
to  me  and  said  a  man  insisted  on  talking 
with  me.  I  went  to  the  phone.  The  voice 
at  the  other  end  was  full  of  sobs. 

"  'Mr.  Lombardo,  will  you  please  play 
and  sing  My  Buddy!'  he  asked.  'I  am  at 
the  Soldiers'  Hospital  with  my  buddy  of 
the  other  side.  He  is  dying.  There  is  a 
Radio  in  his  room.  We  want  you  to  play 
it  so  we  can  sing  it  with  you.' 

"We  stopped  playing  almost  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  number.  I  announced  to  the 
folks  present  and  to  the  Radio  listeners 
that  the  request  for  My  Buddy  had  been 
made,  and  told  them  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  request.  The  tenor  of 
the  place  changed  from  one  of  hilarity  to 
one  of  profound  silence. 

"Never  before  or  since  have  I  heard 
the  song  played  as  we  played  it.  'Carm' 
outdid  himself  in  the  singing  of  the  cho- 
rus. The  patrons  of  the  cafe  were  silent 
and  reverent.  There  was  nothing  we 
could  do  but  sign  off  after  that  song  had 
been  played.  We  couldn't  possibly  think 
of  'getting  hot'  again  that  night. 


"We  were  packing  our  instruments 
when    the   headwaiter   came    over   again. 

'Captain is  at  the  door  and  wants 

to  see  you.' 

"I  asked  that  he  be  shown  in.  As  fine 
a  specimen  of  American  manhood  as  I 
have  ever  seen  came  into  the  room.  He 
was  crying  like  a  baby. 

"  'I  don't  know  how  I  can  ever  thank 
you,  Mr.  Lombardo.'  he  began,  T  guess 
you  thought  the  request  was  just  a  joke. 
Well  it  wasn't.  This  boy  had  saved  my 
life  in  France  and  we  had  been  constant 
companions  since.  He  was  all  shot  up 
and  had  been  fighting  death  ever  since 
just  before  the  armistice.' 

"  'The  doctor  had  told  him  he  couldn't 
survive  the  night.  And  he  didn't.  He 
tried  to  sing  My  Buddy,  as  you  played 
it,  lying  in  my  arms.  That's  how  he 
died,  just  as  you  ended  the  song.' 

"For  more  than  a  year  the  thouuht  of 
that  sad  thrill  was  ever  present  in  my 
mind.     And  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 

I  will  never  refuse  a  request.  Captain 

and  I  still  correspond." 

And  there  are  the  outstanding  thrills  in 
the  career  of  Guv  Lombardo. 
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Kisses  Hot  and  Kisses  Cold 
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mother's  kiss  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  dawn  of  time,  but  the  first  kiss  of  the 
Bible  record  is  that  of  Affection  and  was 
given  to  Isaac  by  Esau.  The  others  are: 
The  Kiss  of  Adoration.  Love.  Brother- 
hood, Friendship,  Salutation.  Homage  and 
Obedience.  Lowliness  and  Solicitude,  Sub- 
jection, Reconciliation.  Treachery,  Fare- 
well,  and  Death. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  kissing  the 
beard  was  a  sign  of  great  homage.  In 
the  pagan  world,  those  who  failed  to  throw 
kisses  to  the  statues  of  the  gods  on  their 
feast-days,  or  to  the  sun  and  moon,  were 
considered  unbelievers.  The  rites  pre- 
scribed the  kissing  of  some  part  of  the 
statues  themselves.  Among  the  Moham- 
medans, when  the  muezzin  calls  the  devout 
to  prayer,  they  kiss  the  ground  that  lies  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  the  pilgrims 
to  the  Kaaba,  or  Mohammedan  shrine  at 
Mecca,  all  kiss  the  sacred  black  stone 
which  they  believe  was  brought  from 
heaven. 

Under  Diocletian,  the  correct  form  of 
salutation,  showing  subjection  to  an  em- 
peror, was  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  sov- 
ereign, a  practise  that  ultimately  led  to 
the  kissing  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
august  Caesars  had  passed.  Then  the 
sturdy  Roman  fathers,  "the  best  of  men," 
were  so  bashful  that,  when  in  their  own 
homes,  they  continued  their  postnuptial 
wooing,  they  never  kissed  their  wives  in 
the  presence  of  their  daughters,  fearing 
perhaps,  that  example  might  shatter  pre- 
cept,   and    that    the    ingenious    maidens 


might  overcome  maternal  objection  by 
inculcating  such  a  principle  as  was  estab- 
lished in  later  times. 

In  Roman  families,  kissing  before  mar- 
riage was  not  customary,  nor  is  it  so  in 
the  polite  society  of  France  today.  In 
Rome,  only  the  closest  relatives  were  per- 
mitted to  salute  their  kindred  of  the 
gentler  sex  on  the  mouth,  and  when  a 
lover  kissed  his  betrothed,  she  became 
heir  to  half  of  his  worldly  goods  if  he 
died  before  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
in  the  event  of  her  death,  her  heritage 
descended  to  her  next  of  kin — a  custom, 
which,  if  it  prevailed  now.  would  put 
effective  check  on  actions  for  breaches  of 
promise. 

In  feudal  times  the  kiss  was  an  im- 
portant feature  of  knighthood.  When 
the  oath  of  investiture  was  administered 
to  an  apprentice,  after  he  had  kept  his 
vigil,  he  took  his  sword  by  the  blade  and 
kissing  the  hilt  at  its  guard,  which  in 
those  days  was  emblematic  of  the  Cross, 
solemnly  pronounced  the  words,  "By  my 
good  sword  I  swear  it."  Later,  at  tourna- 
ments, balm  for  the  wounds  of  the  vic- 
tors was  found  in  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  who  presided. 

In  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  kiss- 
ing was  the  special  privilege  of  husband 
and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  lover  and 
betrothed.  Etiquette  was  better  regulated 
in  Colonial  times.  Then  a  lady  reserved 
the  privilege  of  kissing  her  hand  for  her 
most  intimate  friends,  and  the  young  girl 
gave  her  hand  to  a  friend,  her  cheek  to 


a  relative,  but  kept  her  lips  for  her  be- 
trothed. 

A  country  damsel,  describing  her  first 
kiss,  said  that  she  never  knew  how  it 
happened,  but  the  last  thing  she  remem- 
bered was  a  sensation  of  fighting  for  her 
breath  in  a  hot-house  full  of  lilacs  and 
violets,  with  the  ventilation  choked  by 
blush-roses  and  tulips. 

"  'Come,  kiss  me,'  said  Robin.    I  gently 

said  'No. 
For  my  mother  forbade  me  to  play  with 

men  so.' 
Ashamed  of  my  answer,  he  glided  away, 
Though  my  looks  very  plainly  advised 

him  to  stay. 
Silly  swain,  not  at  all  recollecting,  not  he. 
That  his  mother  ne'er  said  that  he  must 

not  kiss  me." 

The  dangers  of  kissing,  as  an  alleged 
means  of  infection,  have  received  consid- 
erable attention.  Dr.  A.  E.  Bridger,  a 
leading  physician,  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  "in  the  act  of  kissing  we  en- 
counter only  beneficent  organisms.  The 
advantages  of  kissing  outweigh  its  in- 
finitesimal risk,  for  it  provides  us  with 
microbes  useful  for  digestion."  We  must 
congratulate  Dr.  Bridger  on  having  a 
remedy  for  dyspepsia,  which  has  at  any 
rate  the  merit  of  acting  agreeably.  His 
teaching  can  hardly  fail  to  make  kissing 
even  more  popular  than  it  is.  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  "beneficeni 
organisms"  required  flourish  in  greatest 
abundance  on  the  lips  of  the  young  and 
comely,  and  in  carrying  out  the  treat- 
ment sufferers  will  doubtless  be  eager  to 
abjure  the  heresy  of  homeopathy  b\ 
kissing  only  persons  of  ihe  opposite  sex. 
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Classical  Music  Simplified 
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(limes)  which  he  has  invented  and  pro- 
poses to  use.  These  he  distributes  among 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  and  then 
develops  in  various  ways  so  as  to  build 
up  out  of  them  a  large  organized  pattern 
of  sound,  comparable,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, to  the  intricate  yet  intelligible  pat- 
tern of  an  oriental  rug.  In  this  first 
movement  the  composer  of  a  symphony 
utilizes  his  learning  and  fancy  to  build  up 
a  pattern  in  the  most  scientific  way  pos- 
sible. The  secret  of  listening  to  such 
music  is  to  get  in  one's  mind  the  leading 
tunes  and  then  follow  them  throughout 
with  careful  attention.  The  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony  always  constitutes 
a  perfected  and  completed  pattern. 

Second  Movement:  This  (see  again 
what  I  said  last  month  on  this)  is  usually 
taken  at  a  slow  speed  and  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  an  extended  song.  The  com- 
poser writes  the  most  beautiful  tune  he 
can  think  of  and  then  subjects  this  to 
variation  in  one  way  and  another,  so  as 
to  produce  the  deepest  effect  upon  his 
hearers'  feelings.  The  Second  movement 
is  usually  the  sentimental  part  of  a  sym- 
phony. 

Third  Movement:  This  is  usually  called 
the  "Scherzo",  which  is  another  of  those 
Italian  words,  and  means  "joke".  It  is 
the  jolly  part  of  the  symphony,  usually 
written  in  fast  waltz  time  and  often  re- 
minding one  of  a  very  elaborate  and 
complicated  dance. 

Finale  or  Fourth  Movement:  This  is 
usually  a  sort  of  triumphal  song  and 
march  combined'.  The  working  out  of 
the  great  pattern  is  here  brought  to  its 
appointed  end.  Often  modern  composers 
introduce  into  their  Finales  tunes  from 
the  other  movements  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
bind  up  the  whole  structure  into  one  great 
architectural  pattern. 

Here  is  another  comparison  to  keep  in 
mind.  Music  is  architecture  which  flows. 
Architecture  might  be  called  frozen  music. 
In  each  the  design,  the  pattern,  the  sub- 
ordination of  part  to  part,  are  essential. 
Music  is  design,  just  as  architecture  is 
design,  but  the  one  moves  and  the  other 
stands  still.  The  next  time  you  think  of 
a  piece  of  music,  think  of  its  design,  and 
when  you  hear  it,  follow  the  design  in 
your  mind.     That  will  help  very  much. 

Time:  The  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  music 
is  that  part  of  its  design  which  must  first 
be  thought  out.  In  music  we  use  mainly 
two  kinds  of  rhythm,  the  square  and  the 
triangular.  The  first  may  easily  be  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  rhythm  or  time  of  a  military  march 
.  .  1  .  .  2  .  .  3  .  .  4,  again  and  again. 
The  other  is  equally  well  to  be  described 
by  saying  that  it  is  rhythm  or  time  of  a 
waltz  .  .  1  .  .  2  .  .  3,  again  and  again. 
All  rhythms  used  in  music  are  based  on 
these  two. 


Key:  Put  your  finger  on  the  key  C 
anywhere  on  the  piano  keyboard.  C  is 
the  white  key  that  stands  just  before  two 
black  keys.  Sound  it,  and  then  the  next 
to  your  right.  Then  go  on  sounding  the 
succeeding  white  keys  till  you  have 
sounded  eight  of  them.  Then  you  have 
played  a  "scale".  Moreover,  you  have 
played  it  in  the  "key"  of  C  major. 

Start  from  F  on  the  keyboard  (the 
white  key  just  before  three  black  keys) 
and  sound  succeeding  white  keys  to  the 
right  till  you  have  reached  the  next  F  in 
the  same  way  as  you  did  in  the  case  of 
the  C  scale.  You  will  find  that  in  order 
to  make  it  sound  right  you  must  play  the 
black  key  which  is  the  third  in  that  first 
group  of  three.  Do  this  and  you  will  have 
played  a  scale  in  the  key  of  F  major. 

Start  from  A  on  the  key  board  (white 
key  two  to  the  right  of  F).  Play  a  scale 
on  the  white  keys.  You  will  get  the  scale 
of  A  minor.  Notice  that  it  sounds  quite 
different   from   the  major  scales. 

Every  piece  of  music  begins  in  some 
one  of  the  twenty-four  "scales"  which  may 
be  had  from  choosing  as  a  starting  point 
any  one  of  the  twelve  white  and  black 
keys  in  each  octave  of  the  key  board,  and 
then  running  the  rest  of  the  scale  to  sound 
major  or  minor.  Beginning  in  whatever 
key  is  thus  chosen,  the  music  may  vary 
from  it  into  other  scales  every  so  often, 
but  always  it  ends  by  getting  back  into 
the  original  key.  Otherwise  it  would 
seem  to  have  no  end  but  to  have  been  left 
"up  in  the  air".  This  matter  of  "key"  is 
the  base  of  all  musical  structure,  being 
that  which  gives  to  music  its  foundation 
of  form. 

/  Have  Heard 

Toscanini's  conducting  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  16th  from  New  York  (Colum- 
bia Network-WABC  beginning  at  3  PM 
eastern  standard  time)  was  a  big,  a  very 
big,  event.  For  one  thing,  the  masterful 
Italian  has  an  astonishing  reputation. 
New  York  goes  crazy  over  him.  He  is 
talked  about  as  if  he  were  the  only  man 
who  could  ever  direct  an  orchestra  as  it 
should  be  directed.  I  candidly  say  that 
from  these  excessive  eulogies  I  dissent. 
I  find  Mr.  Toscanini  altogether  too  much 
of  a  musical  drill  sergeant  and  I  dislike 
his  stiff  brass-band-like  playing.  To  say 
this  just  at  the  present  time  is  to  lay 
oneself  out  to  be  denounced  as  an  in- 
competent ass;  but  that  is  how  I  feel 
about  it  all  the  same. 

Anyhow,  it  was  interesting  to  hear  Tos- 
canini directing  a  program  of  very  class- 
ical music.  He  began  with  three  chorales 
by  Bach,  orchestrated  by  a  modern  Ital- 
ian. Respighi  (I  do  not  like  Respighi's 
[talian  ways  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing"). 
He  went  on  to  Beethoven's  first  symphony 


and  ended  by  the  first  symphony  of 
Brahms.  This  was  certainly  a  most  class- 
ical program,  as  if  to  refute  the  com- 
plaints of  persons  like  myself  who  say 
that  they  do  not  like  classical  music  au 
Toscanini.  Beethoven's  first  symphony 
is  of  course  a  youthful  work.  A  youn^' 
man  wrote  it,  still  inclined  to  lean  on  his 
predecessors,  still  not  quite  ready  to  do 
his  own  flying,  solo.  It  is  charming  and 
it  has  (in  the  Scherzo  especially)  some 
suggestions  of  the  giant  power  soon  to 
burst  forth  in  the  third  symphony;  but  in 
general  it  is  definitely  old-fashioned. 
Brahms'  first  symphony  was  held  back 
by  its  composer  for  twenty  years  while  he 
improved,  refined  and  polished  it.  He 
was  over  forty  in  1870  when  it  was  first 
produced.  It  is  a  magnificent  work,  in 
most  ways  the  greatest  piece  of  sym- 
phonic work  done  since  Beethoven's 
Ninth,  which  by  the  way  was  heard  Wed- 
nesday morning,  November  12th.  from 
the  Columbia  studios  in  New  York.  I 
hope  that  many  of  you  heard  it. 

But.  do  you  know.  I  hope  that  the  prac- 
tice which  has  been  started  lately,  of  hav- 
ing some  competent  person  talk  to  the 
Radio  audience  before  and  after  the  per- 
formance of  a  symphonic  work,  will  be 
carried  out  more  and  more.  Olin  Downes. 
the  very  distinguished  New  York  critic, 
did  this  for  the  first  Toscanini  concert. 
This  is  splendid.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
done  universally.  Schelling  does  his  own 
talking  at  the  children's  concerts,  but 
then  he  has  the  art  brought  to  a  pitch  of 
perfection  not  reached  by  any  rival.  We 
need  much,  very  much,  more  explanation 
at  these  affairs. 

About  Wagner 

Speaking  of  Ernest  Schelling  once  more. 
I  hope  that  many  of  you  heard  his  No- 
vember 15th  children's  concert.  It  was 
entirely  devoted  to  excerpts  from  Wag- 
ner's music  dramas.  The  gifted  conductor 
told  his  audience  as  much  as  they  needed 
to  know  of  the  story  of  each  opera  and 
illustrated  the  music  in  his  own  inim- 
itable manner.  It  may  sound  strange  in 
most  persons'  ears,  but  the  truth  is  that 
no  music  written  is  so  easy  to  understand 
as  Wagner's.  The  moment  you  know  the 
story  which  the  music  is  illustrating,  the 
whole  vast  pattern  falls  into  place,  and 
the  music  becomes  as  clear  as  crystal. 
Wagner  was  one  of  the  great  pattern- 
makers of  music.  His  scores  are  all 
melody;  which  perhaps  is  why  some  care- 
less listeners  have  said  that  they  cannot 
hear  the  tunes.  That  is  doubtless  because 
there  are  so  many  at'  them.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  wood  and  the  trees  We'll 
talk  about  Wagner  some  time  in  thi.»  de- 
partment. No  more  fascinating  person- 
ality, whether  as  man  or  as  musician,  evei 
lived  in  this  world  oi  ours. 
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WHY  NOT  GRASP  SUCCESS? 

Study  radio  in  your 
spare  time  at  home 


RCA  Insti- 
tute students 
get  first-  hand 
knoivledge 
and  training 
.  .  .  and  get 
it   complete. 


RCA  INSTITUTES,  Inc. 

Dept.  DE-1 

75  Varick  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  big 
FREE  40-page  book  which  tells  about 
the  many  opportunities  in  Radio  and 
about  your  famous  laboratory  method 
of  radio  instruction  at  home. 


Name 

Address 

Occupation. 


3Mail  this 
e  o  u  p  o  u 
NOW  .  .  . 
start  nil  the 
road  to  suc- 
cess in  radio 
T  O  Mt  A  Y! 


ARE  you  satisfied  with  the  position  you  now  hold?  Do  you  feel 
L  that  you're  worth  more  money?  Are  you  pleased  with  your- 
self, your  work,  your  associates and  your  future?  What  does 

next  year  hold  for  you . . .  and  the  year  after  that? 

Are  you  content  to  merely  plod  along  through  the  best  years  of 
your  life ...  or  do  you  want  to  get  into  far  pleasanter  work . .  . 
meet  more  interesting  people. .  .and  hold  a  well  paid  position? 

The  ambitious  man  ties  his  future  to  an  industry  that's  develop- 
ing rapidly . . .  that's  going  up  and  up!  Your  life  lies  before  you 
.  . .  will  it  be  a  losing  game  or  a  profitable  adventure? .  .  .  Will 
you  GROW  with  a  GROWING  BUSINESS  or  will  you  waste 
your  life  and  opportunities  in  an  industry  that  is  already  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle? 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  REAL  opportunity  ...  if  you  want  to 
make  the  most  of  your  life  ...  to  grasp  the  success  that  should 
be  yours,  then  we  say  to  you,  "Study  Radio." 

Everyone  knows  that  Radio  is  the  fastest  growing  industry  in 

the  world  today countless  opportunities  are  waiting  for  men 

who  have  the  training  and  ability  to  grasp  them.  Where  have 
you  heard  of  any  business  that  has  developed  as  fast  as  this? 
Radio  needs  trained  men  and  needs  them  NOW!  Think  of  the 
future  Radio  offers  you  ! 

You  can  easily  obtain  the  training  you  need  under  the  direction 
of  RCA  Institutes,  a  division  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
which  thoroughly  trains  men  in  every  branch  of  radio  and  also 
assists  them  in  obtaining  employment.  You  learn  radio  by  actual 
experience  on  the  very  latest  types  of  radio  equipment.  You 
study  under  the  direction  of  nationally  known  experts.  You  can 
learn  all  about  radio  servicing  and  selling,  ship  operating,  shore 
station  operating,  radio  telephony  and  telegraphy,  and  airplane 
radio  equipment  .  .  .  also  instruction  in  sound  motion  picture 
installation,  maintenance  and  repair! 

Study  at  Home  in  Your  Spare  Time 

The  RCA  Institutes  complete  Home  Laboratory  Training 
Course  gives  you  all  you  need  to  know  about  radio.  The  lessons 
are  of  absorbing  interest . . .  easy  to  learn.  You  rapidly  progress, 
step  by  step . . .  and  you  receive  absolutely  free  the  complete  RCA 
Institutes  Laboratory  Equipment,  a  modern  outlay  of  apparatus 
furnished  to  every  student... enabling  you  to  easily  solve  radio 
problems.  This  is  the  way  for  you  to  acquire,  in  your  spare  time, 
the  commercial  knowledge  and  ability  that  command  good  pay. 

Home  Training  Course 

By  America's  oldest  and  foremost 

Radio  training  organization 

This  home  training  course  and  free  laboratory  equipment  are 
backed  by  more  than  20  years'  experience.  A  signed  agreement 
by  RCA  Institutes  assures  you  of  absolute  satisfaction  .  .  . 
furthermore,  if  after  taking  this  course  you  are  not  satisfied 
in  every  way,  your  money  will  promptly  be  returned  to  you. 

Read  this  free  book 

Everything  you  want  to  know  about  Radio . . .  Describes  in  detail 
the  home  training  that  has  placed  thousands  of  men  in  good 
paying  positions.  Forty  fascinating  pages  of  pictures  and  text 
all  about  radio. 
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READ  HOW  YOU  CAN  DO  IT 


Study  radio  in  the  finest 
equipped  schools  in  America 


In  order  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  study  radio,  RCA  Institutes 
has  opened  six  completely  equipped  schools  throughout  the 
country  ...  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Newark,  N.  J.  Each  of  these  six  schools  has 
the  very  last  word  in  radio  equipment.  They  all  offer  exactly 
the  same  training  in  day  or  evening  classes  .  .  .  you  study 
under  the  personal  direction  of  RCA  experts.  In  this  way  you 
learn  at  the  very  heart  of  radio  itself,  because  you  study  under 
the  direction  of  RCA  .  .  .  the  great  corporation  that  sets  the 
standards  for  the  entire  radio  industry.  The  very  progress  of 
radio  is  measured  by  the  achievements  of  the  famous  engineers 
in  the  great  research  laboratories  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America. 


You  get  commer- 
cial training  that 
prepares  you  for 
success  in  radio. 


Only  training  course 
sponsored  by  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Graduates  of  these  schools  are  thoroughly  posted  in  all  the 

very  latest  develop- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ments,  the  newest  in- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         ventions  and  greatest 

discoveries  in  radio, 
because  they  study  in 
the  finest  equipped 
schools  in  America. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF 
RCA  INSTITUTES,  Inc. 
The  names  of  these  men  are  known  through- 
out the  world  as  the  greatest  names  in  radio. 
Their  experience  will  guideyouinyour  training 

•  •  • 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

GENERAL  JAMES  G.  HARBORD 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 

•  •  • 
President 

RUDOLPH  L.  DUNCAN 

•  •  • 

Vice-President 

F.  R.  BRISTOW 

•  •  • 
WILLIAM  BROWN 

Vice-President  and  General  Counsel 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 

•  •  • 

W.  A.  WINTERBOTTOM 

Vice-President 

RCA  Communications,  Inc. 

•  •  • 
CHARLES  J.  PANNILL 

\  ice- President 
Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America 

•  •  • 
GEORCE  S.  DE  SOUSA 

Treasurer,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

•  •  • 
E.  A.  NICHOLAS 

President,  E.  A.  NICHOLAS,  Inc. 

•  •  • 
A.  E.  REOCH 

Vice-President,  RCA  Photophone,  Inc. 

•  •  a 
CHARLES  HORN 
General  Engineer 

National  Broadcasting  Company 


That's  what  RCA  Institutes  does  for  you  .  .  .  that's  the  kind 
of  training  you  want  .  .  .  the  practical,  thorough  knowledge 
that  you  need  for  success  in  radio. 

Opportunities  for  Trained  Men 

Graduates  frequently  obtain  positions  shortly  after  graduation. 
Every  graduate  receives  the  thorough  training  that  gives  him 
the  knowledge  and  the  confidence  to  hold  a  good  paying  position. 

Come  in  today  .  .  .  See  for  yourself! 

Step  into  the  nearest  school  and  then  you 
will  know  why  it  is  that  thousands  of  men 
have  acquired  the  training  that  has  enabled 
them  to  occupy  well  paid  positions  in  radio. 
Meet  the  instructors,  talk  to  the  students, 
examine  the  equipment  .  .  .  convince  your- 
self .  .  .  See  what  radio  can  offer  you,  and 
what  RCA  Institutes  can  DO  for  you.  We 
will  be  glad  to  meet  you  .  .  .  glad  to  explain 
everything  ...  to  show  you  everything  .  .  . 
without  the  slightest  obligation  on  your  part! 
Come  in  today  and  get  a  copy  of  our  free 
book,  or  send  for  it  by  mail.  See  what  our 
course  has  done  for  others  and  what  it  can 
do  for  you ! 


Sentl  this  coupou  to  the  school  most  convenient  for  you  to  attend. 

RCA  INSTITUTES,  ixc. 

A   division   of  Radio  Corporation   of  .imrrirti 


RCA  Institutes,  Inc.,  operates  resident  schools,  giv- 
ing day  and  evening  classroom  instruction  in  the 
following  cities.  Mail  the  coupon  to  or  call  at  the 
institute  most  convenient  to  you. 

222  North  Bunk  Drive,  Chicago 

75  Varick  Street,   New   York 

899  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

1211  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

560   Broad   Street,   .Newark.   N.  J. 
1215   N,   Charles   Street,    Baltimore 


RCA  INSTITUTES.  Inc. 
Dept.  DR-1 

Please  send  me  catalog  describinp 
your  resident  school  (classroom) 
instruction. 

Name 


Address.. 


Occupation.. 
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Beauty  and  the  Job 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

the  dress  and  one  dollar  for  beauty.  Well, 
anyway,  we  started  out.  and  to  make  a 
long  story  short.  Elizabeth  got  everything 
she  had  planned  to  get  and  she  began 
the  following  Monday  morning  on  the 
career  which  has  made  her  one  of  the 
highest  salaried  and  best  known  stylists 
in  the  advertising  business. 

The  improvement  in  Elizabeths  ap- 
pearance not  only  helped  her  to  get  a 
position,  but  it  changed  her  whole  mental 
attitude.  She  became  more  alert,  more 
efficient,  more  self-confident.  And  these 
qualities  were  reflected  in  her  work.  After 
all,  there  is  a  decided  mental  reaction 
which  comes  from  the  assurance  that  one 
iooks  attractive.  Elizabeth  was  never  a 
pretty  girl.  But.  of  course,  looks  are  not 
a  matter  of  regular  features.  They  are 
a  matter  of  attractiveness — and  any  girl 
can  be  attractive. 

In  this  present  period  of  unemployment, 
appearance  is  more  than  ever  important. 

On  November  fourteenth  the  news- 
papers quoted  Miss  Gilbreth.  noted  con- 
sulting engineer  and  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Emergency  Committee  for  Employ- 
ment, as  saying:  "The  beauty  parlor  treat- 
ments are  a  splendid  thing,  not  to  be 
smiled  at,  for  women  looking  for  work 
should  feel  as  physically,  emotionally, 
mentally,  and  sartorially  adequate  as 
possible." 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  in- 
telligent a  girl  may  be.  She  is  not  using 
her  intelligence  if  she  does  not  realize 
that  an  attractive  appearance  will  help 
her  get  a  job  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  in  keeping  that  job. 

All  of  these  things  went  through  my 
mind  as  I  sat  talking  to  this  girl  who 
had  come  to  my  office  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  my  friend  in  Pitts- 
burgh. And  yet  I  found  it  difficult  to 
persuade  myself  to  say  any  of  these 
things  to  her.  A  young  girl  starting  out 
to  look  for  her  first  position  is  usually 
embarrassingly  sure  of  herself.  While  I 
was    debating   the    advisability   of   being 


frank  with  this  girl,  my  'phone  rang.  It 
was  the  beauty  editor  of  one  of  the 
national  magazines. 

"I  wish  you'd  have  lunch  with  me  to- 
day," she  said.  "I'm  awfully  upset.  I 
just  had  to  fire  my  secretary  and  I  cer- 
tainly did  hate  to  add  to  the  army  of 
the  unemployed,  too." 

"Then  why  did  you  do  it?"  I  asked  her. 

"Well,  I  simply  couldn't  put  up  with 
her  any  longer."  she  answered.  "I've 
told  her  time  and  again  that  she  was  a 
blot  on  the  landscape  of  our  magazine. 
You  know  yourself  how  she  looked.  And 
I  finally  got  to  the  point  where  I  couldn't 
go  on  looking  at  her  any  longer.  Besides, 
she  was  just  as  sloppy  in  her  work  as  she 
was  in  her  personal  appearance." 

That  decided  me.  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  allow  this  girl  to  go  out  again  to  hunt 
a  position  handicapped  as  she  was  by  an 
unattractive  appearance.  And  so  I  told 
her  this  story  of  Elizabeth  Adams  which, 
while  it  is  a  success  story,  is  also  a  story 
of  beauty  and  the  job. 

Free  booklets  or  the  Care  of  the  Skin, 
by  Frances  Ingram,  mil  be  mailed  to  read- 
ers of  Radio  Digest.  Send  your  request  to 
Miss  Ingram,  in  care  of  Radio  Digest.  420 
Lexington   Avenue,    New    York. — Editor. 

The  Simplitude  of 
Dinah  an'  Dora 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

"Waal,  de  dramatical  act  which  dey 
wuz  playing  had  a  multitude  ob  contrap- 
tions what  done  move  'long  wid  rapiditude. 
an'  Dinah  done  give  Dora  sech  inspired 
morsels  ob  consultation.  Sez  Ah.  'Dinah, 
let  me  bask  in  de  good  sound  rarefied  at- 
mosphere ob  yoh  jedgment.  How  kin 
one  git  a  husband  in  the  scarcity  ob  dis 
war  massacration?' 

"An'  she  bein'  so  unresumin'  said,  'Well 
Ah  ain't  claimin'  to  be  no  expert  on  mac- 
rimony  jes'  cause  I's  an  actress,  but  Ah 
buhlieves  dat  wid  persistent  pursuance 
ob  de  objec'  an'  by  runnin'  jes'  as  fast 
as  de  fugitive,  git  up  to  him  an'  wid 
pretentious  indignation,  walk  by  wid 
casuality.     Be  sho'  as  yoh  pass  de  objec' 


ob  yoh  affectation  dat  yoh  nose  ain't  got 
no  shine  an'  dat  yoh  has  dat  Pola  Negri 
swing  ob  graceful  simplitude.' 

"Now  when  Ah  hears  dat,  Missy,  Ah 
wuz  jes'  about  confabulated  wid  de  right 
smaht  reasonin'  back  of  dat  advice, 
an'  Ah  sez,  sez  Ah.  'Dinah,  Ah  ain't  no 
school  teacher  or  preacher-mans,  but 
de  simplitude  ob  yoh  remarks  am  de  es- 
sence ob  yoh  regeneratin'  success.  Sim- 
plitude reaches  de  haht-strings  ob  de  sim- 
ple folk  wid  more  exhilaration  dan  mos' 
ob  de  high-soundin'  phrases  which  re- 
sounds wid  sech  ferocity  agin'  de  nat'ral 
way  of  hearin'  words.  Ah  joins  wid 
yoh  as  a  exponent  on  de  simplitude  ob 
argufyin'  by  plain  talk.  Simplitude. 
my  dear  am  what's  needed  mos'  in  dis 
continent  ob  political  controversy,  trav- 
esty an'  complicity.' 

"Den  Ah  sez  to  Dora.  'Good-bye  dearie. 
an'  if 'n  Ah  wuz  yoh,  I'd  repose  a  plentitude 
ob  perennial  repliance  on  de  simplitude  ob 
Dinah's  admolitions."  " 

"Yes,  Abby,"  I  gasped,  "it  would  be 
well  if  we  all  showed  a  little  more  simpli- 
tude in  our  speech." 

"Well,  as  Ah  wus  stahtin'  foh  de  door. 
Ah  wuz  reminded  by  de  manager  whut 
puts  dis  dramatical  episode  on  de  air  an' 
he  repressed  dis  heah  infoumation:  'De 
Gol'  Dust  Corpulation  airs  Dinah  and 
Dora's  affairs  ebery  Friday  mohnin'  ober 
de  National  Broadcasting  Company,  but 
so  as  to  extenuate  de  circumstances  ob 
program  continuations,  de  series  am 
broadcast  ober  WOR  on  Friday  nights. 
De  identity  ob  de  two  belles  am.  Ah  found. 
Ann  Freeman  an'  Artie  Belle  McGinty, 
two  resperienced  theatrical  professionali- 
ses. Dis  heah  gal,  Dinah,  come  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  an'  dat  gal,  Dora. 
come  from  Atlanta.  G.i. 

"Well,  Missy,  dat  am  all  de  reforma- 
tion Ah'se  got.  So  wid  great  pride  ob 
expansive  proportions  Ah  shook  de  Man- 
ager's hand  an'  sez  Ah.  'Ah  hopes  to  hab 
de  unremittin'  pleasure  an'  privilege  ob 
returnin'  de  compliments  ob  dis  suspicious 
occasion,"  finally  concluded  Abby,  "an" 
if  yoh  has  any  moh  dramatical  acts. 
Missy,  whut  yoh  wants  me  to  criticize 
wid  aberration  an'  veracitude,  why, 
Ah'd  jes'  love  to  do  it." 
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Gentleman  Jim  Broadcasts 


{Continued  from  page  14) 


description  of  the  fight  with  Sullivan 
when  I  won   the  championship. 

The  Interviewer:  And  you  objected? 

Corbett:  Oh.  no.  But  he  insisted  that 
I  tell  the  whole  story  in  seven  minutes 
and  I  refused  to  do  it  in  so  short  a 
time.  He  suggested  that  I  give  just  the 
highlights  but.  man  alive,  there  are 
enough  highlights  connected  with  that 
light  to  keep  me  talking  for  an  hour  or 
more.  However.  I  did  tell  him  that  I 
would  boil  it  down  and  make  it  a  con- 
tinued story  covering  four  seven-minute 
periods.  He  couldn't  see  it  and,  as  his 
heart  was  set  on  my  doing  the  job  in 
one  broadcast,  we  agreed  to  disagree — 
that's  all. 

The  Interviewer:  Well,  here's  hoping 
you  get  a  chance  to  spin  that  yarn  on 
the  air  sometime.  And.  by  the  way, 
speaking  of  Sullivan,  is  it  true  that  you 
and  he  were  never  friendly  after  you 
whipped  him? 

Corbett:  For  several  years  there  was 
no  friendship  lost  between  us.  You  see, 
John  L.  had  been  champ  so  long  that  I 
guess  he  expected  to  carry  on  until  his 
death.  He  said  some  pretty  terrible 
things  about  me  and  I'll  have  to  admit 
I  resented  those  statements. 

I  remember  one  meeting  I  had  with 
Sullivan  very  well.  It  was  out  at  Jim 
Jeffries'  camp  in  Reno  a  few  days  before 
Jim  fought  Jack  Johnson,  in  1010.  Sul- 
livan came  around  to  watch  Jeffries  train 
and  I  gave  orders  to  the  gateman  not  to 
admit  John  L.  I  was  still  sore  about  the 
way  Sullivan  had  talked.  But  that  night 
I  got  to  thinking  things  over  and  I  de- 
cided that  my  action  in  refusing  admit- 
tance to  Sullivan  was  pretty  small  so  I 
sent  word  to  him  that  he  would  be  wel- 
comed at  the  Jeffries'  camp  any  time  he 
cared  to  come  out. 

I  figured  it  out  that  Sullivan's  pride 
had  taken  a  worse  licking  than  the  phys- 
ical one  I  had  given  him;  that  there  really 
was  nothing  personal  in  his  hatred  as  his 
feelings  would  have  been  the  same  toward 
anyone  who  took  his  crown  away. 

Well,  the  next  day  when  John  L.  ap- 
peared at  the  gate  I  was  there  to  meet 
him.  When  I  offered  him  my  hand  he 
refused  to  take  it.  But,  as  there  were 
several  reporters  about.  I  induced  him 
to  pocket  his  pride  temporarily  and  pose 
for  a  picture.  This  he  agreed  to  do.  And 
so.  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  he 
clasped  my  hand  in  what  appeared  to  be 
a  friendly  greet ing.  The  picture  was 
published  and  the  newspapers  reported 
that  we  had  made  peace. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  one- 
sided peace  pact,  for  Sullivan  continued 
to  say  plenty  of  unkind  things  about  me. 

The  Interviewer:  Did  you  ever  see 
him  again? 

Corbett:   Yes.     Two  years  before  he 


died  Sullivan  came  to  New  York' to  see 
the  Willard-Moran  fight.  He  was  stop- 
ping at  a  little  hotel  in  the  fifties.  One 
of  the  newspapers  called  me  on  the  phone 
to  ask  if  I  would  be  willing  to  pose  for  a 
picture  with  Sullivan.  I  said  it  would  be 
all  right  with  me  if  Sullivan  was  agreeable. 
In  fact,  I  offered  to  go  to  his  hotel  and 
pose  for  the  pictures  in  his  room.  Five 
minutes  later  I  was  called  to  the  'phone 
again  and  told  that  Sullivan  had  con- 
sented to  the  arrangement  and  that  if 
I  would  go  at  once  to  the  hotel  the  news- 
paper would  send  a  photographer  right  up. 
...  I  hadn't  seen  Sullivan  since  my  fight 
with  him  but  I  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  his  hatred  for  the  man  who  had 
taken  the  belt  from  him.  John  L.  had 
a  sharp  tongue  and  many  of  the  things 
he  had  said  were  far  from  complimentary. 
As  I  made  my  way  to  his  hotel  I  won- 
dered what  this  meeting  would  be  like. 

The  Interviewer:  I  hope  this  story 
isn't  going  to  end  in  another  tight ! 

Corbett:  Far  from  it.  I  went  directly 
to  Sullivan's  room  and  the  hand  which 
clasped  mine  in  greeting  was  that  of  a 
friend.  We  sat  down  and  chatted  while 
waiting  for  the  photographer.  It  was 
two  hours  before  the  man  arrived — two 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.  Sulli- 
van was  abject  in  his  apologies  for  the 
things  he  had  said  about  me.  He  called 
himself  all  kinds  of  a  fool  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  get  him  to 
change  the  subject  and  talk  about  the 
old  days.  When  I  left  he  was  in  mar- 
velous humor— a  changed  man.  It  was 
as  though  a  load  had  been  lifted  from 
his  shoulders. 

Louis  Manx:  (Passing  the  table)  Hel- 
lo. Jim.  (He  sees  The  Interviewer)  Hello, 
Doty.     Say.  I  never  got  those  cigars  yet. 

Corbett:  Hello.  Louis.  If  there  are 
any  cigars  going  around  let  me  in  on  it. 

The  Interviewer:  This  is  a  private 
quarrel.  Jim.  Louis  was  the  guest  artist 
on  a  La  Palina  Smoker  which  I  directed 
a  couple  of  years  ago  and  at  Christmas 
time  I  sent  him.  as  usual,  a  card  and  kid- 
dingly  wrote  on  it.  "Enclosed  please  find 
box  of  La  Palinas." 

Loris  Mann:  How  about  it,  Jim? 
Don't  you  think  I  have  a  right  to  feel 
a  little  sore? 

Corbett:  I  should  say  so.  Probably 
lead  to  a  right   sooner  or  later. 

Louis  Mann:  That  would  be  nice  pub- 
licity for  both  of  us!  Did  you  ever  have 
a  street   tight .  Jim? 

Corbett:  Not  quite.  I  came  very  close 
to  it  not  many  years  ago.  It  happened 
during  a  vaudeville  engagement  and  my 
wife  and  I  were  making  the  short  jumps 
from  one  city  to  the  next  by  auto.  I 
was  driving  along  merrily  one  day.  when 
I  overtook  a  hay-wagon  which  was  taking 
up   the  entire   road.     I   honked   the  horn 


but  the  driver  paid  no  attention.  I  honked 
again  and  a  voice  having  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Leviathan's  fog-horn  told  me 
in  no  uncertain  terms  where  to  go.  I 
continued  to  honk  and  the  voice  con- 
tinued to  reply  with  language  that  grew 
stronger  and  stronger.  At  an  intersec- 
tion I  slipped  past  and  the  string  of 
oaths  that  were  hurled  at  me  was  just 
too  much  for  me  to  stand.  I  pulled  over 
to  the  curb  and  started  to  climb  out.  My 
wife  tried  to  stop  me  but  I  wouldn't  be 
stopped. 

I  took  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  told  my  annoyer  that  no  man 
could  use  that  kind  of  language  in  front 
of  my  wife  without  taking  a  licking.  The 
driver,  up  to  his  neck  in  the  hay.  pulled 
up  and  accommodatingly  slid  to  the  pav- 
ing. If  ever  there  was  a  more  ridiculous 
situation  exposed  to  public  view  then  I 
never  saw  it.  The  man  who  owned  the 
fog-horned  voice  and  who  came  toward 
me  bristling  to  right  couldn't  have  weighed 
over  a  hundred  pounds.  He  was  all  voice 
and  no  body.  It  must  have  looked  like 
a  meeting  between  David  and  Goliath  to 
the  onlookers  and  the  only  thing  I  could 
do  was  burst  out  laughing.  He  stopped 
and  glowered  at  me  and  when  I  finally 
got  my  speech  back  all  I  could  say  was. 
"Mister,  you  win!"  I  left  him  standing 
there,  got  into  the  car  and  drove  away. 
That's  the  nearest  I  ever  came  to  having 
a  street  fight. 

Louis  Mann:  You  should  have  laid 
him  across  your  knee  and  spanked  him. 
Jim. 

The  Interviewer:  That  gives  me  an 
idea.  Louis.  If  you  ever  mention  cigars 
to  me  again  that's  what  I'll  do  to  you. 
(Louis  Mann  puts  up  both  hands  in  pre- 
tended fear   and   walks   away.  I 

Corbett:  This  is  developing  into  an- 
interview  of  interruptions.  Here  come 
Will  Mahoney  and  Harry  Hershrield. 

The  Interviewer:  It's  all  right  with 
me  as  long  as  the  interrupters  pull  a 
good  yam  out  of  you 

Will  Mahoney:  Greetings.  Jim.  Hel- 
lo, Hobart.  What  is  this — a  private  con- 
ference or  can  anyone  butt  in? 

Corbett:  It's  supposed  to  be  an  inter- 
view. Will,  but  it's  open  to  the  public. 
If  we  had  wanted  to  make  it  private  we 
would  have  held  it  in  the  waiting-room 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station. 

Will  Mahoney:  [Starts  away)  Oh, 
pardon  me. 

The  Interviewer:  Don't  go  away. 
Will.  We  meet  all  comers  for  one  round. 
This  is  your  turn.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  ask  Jim  a  question. 

Harry  Hershfield:  (chiming  in)  Do 
we  hear  the  answer? 

Corbett:  Sure      If  I  can  answer  it. 

The  Interviewer:  No  hitting  below 
the  belt.  Harry.     It  has  to  be  a  fair  ques- 
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Nothing  to  wear  out, 
burn  out  or  corrode. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory 
results  under  normal 
conditions. 


■  Radiodyne  "Groun-teiina"  pulls  signals 
front  the  ground — the  most  remarkable 
invention  since  the  vacuum  tube.  Elimi- 
nates common  danger  of  outside  aerial 
coming  in  contact  with  electric  power 
lines,  lightning  hazard,  or  damage  by 
sleet  and  storm.  Saves  its  cost  in  a  single 
year — can  be  moved  with  the  set  at  will. 
Ideal  for  apartments  to  avoid  outside 
aerial  congestion  and  interference. 

DISTANfF  **rmS9  m  l°nK  distance  stations  with  surprising 
I/IiJI  rtH^L  ease  amj  unusual  clearness.  Can  be  used  with  any 
type  set — non-directional 

^Fl  FrTIVITV  Reduces  interference  to  a  minimum  and  as- 
<JL.L.LV  1 1  f  1 1  1      sures  UJHform  reception  at  A  LL  Points  oj  ike  dial. 

EASILY  INSTALLED  ^^f^r™™* 

Merely  hook  up  wires  to  aerial  and  ground  posts  on 
aet,  and  attach  present  ground  wire  to  center  post  of 
"Groun-tenna."  If  your  radio  dealer  does  not  yet  have 
Radiodyne  "Groun-tenna",  we  will  supply  you  direct. 


PRICE 
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tion — one    that    can    be   included   in   the 
published  interview. 

Harry  Hershfield:  Who  is  the  best 
prospect  for  the  next  American  heavy- 
weight champion? 

Corbett:  If  you  mean  who  do  I  think 
is  best  I'll  tell  you  in  a  hurry.    Stribling. 

General  Chorus:  What! 

Corbett:  This  is  what  I  mean.  That 
boy  has  everything  that  a  good  fighter 
should  have.  Courage,  speed,  timing,  a 
wallop — everything.  But,  and  again  I 
say,  but- — he  has  something  else  that  he 
doesn't  know  he  has. 

Harry  Hershtield:  I'll  bite.  What 
is  it? 

Corbett:  The  ability  to  take  it.  He's 
overly  cautious  because  he's  afraid  to  let 
his  right  hand  go.  fearing  that  the  other 
fellow  might  let  his  right  go  at  the  same 
time.  In  other  words,  he  is  afraid  to 
gamble  his   right    against   his   opponent's. 

Say,  the  first  time  I  had  the  gloves  on 
in  a  gymnasium  out  in  'Frisco  I  was 
knocked  cold.  When  I  finally  came  to 
my  right  senses  I  was  on  my  feet  trying 
to  carry  on.  I  didn't  even  know  I  had 
been  out.  And  right  then  and  there  I 
learned  the  greatest  lesson  a  boxer  can 
ever  receive — that  it  doesn't  hurt  to  be 
knocked  out.  Once  Strib  learns,  if  he 
ever  does,  that  his  mind  is  master  of  his 
body — just  watch  him  cut  loose.  As  soon 
as  an  opponent  looks  aggressive  Strib 
immediately  becomes  cautious.  In  that 
terrible  contest  he  had  with  Sharkey  at 
Miami  Strib  had  the  fight  won  and  didn't 
know  it.  He  landed  a  right  that  had 
Sharkey  ripe  for  a  series  of  follow-up 
punches  that  would  have  put  Jack  out 
but  just  because  Jack,  the  instant  that 
blow  landed,  looked  twice  as  aggressive 
as  he  had  before,  he  tricked  Strib  into 
laying  off.  by  pulling  his  own  right  back 
in  a  position  to  shoot.  Say,  this  will 
have  to  be  ;ill  for  this  gab-fest.  Got 
enough  dope.  Doty?  If  you  haven't  give 
me  a  ring  on  the  'phone  and  we'll  have 
another  session.  Good-bye.  everybody. 
Curtain. 


Marcella 


{Continued  from  page  65) 


soloist  in  some  churches.  He.  too.  is 
married,  and  has  two  boys.  Mrs.  Dumke 
is  a  concert  pianist. 
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.MOGEXE  of  Odessa,  Mo.,  wanted  a 
picture  of  Sally  Perkins.  In  the  absence 
of  a  picture  of  Sally,  the  belle  of  the 
Happy  Hollow  program,  will  you  be 
happy,  Imogene.  with  a  photo  of  Ted 
Ma  lone?  You  know  he  is  the  author 
of  the  Happy  Hollow  sketches.  Sally— 
her  real  name  is  Ruth 
Lee  Bren — is  a  very 
charming  little  girl, 
not  quite  five  feet  tall. 
She  has  merry  brown 
eyes  and  merry  au- 
burn-brown curls  and 
a  cheery,  sunny  dis- 
position. In  Happy 
Hollow,  Sally  is  the 
little  girl  who  is  con- 
stantly falling  in  and 
out  of  love.  In  real 
life.  Sally  is  a  con- 
tinuity writer  and  piano  accompanist.  But 
no  matter  where  she  is.  Sally  or  Ruth  un- 
failingly dispenses  cheer. 


Ted    Malone 
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0  ONE  at  KGBZ  seems  to  know  the 
whereabouts  of  Bill  Jonason.  Maybe 
someone  reading  our  S.O.S.  will  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Ruth  of  Jamestown.  Kans. 
Roy  Faulkner  was  down  in  Texas  when 
you  missed  him  over  KFKB,  but  he's 
back  on  that  station  again.  Mr.  Denver, 
Chief  Announcer  of  KFKB,  says  he  thinks 
Roy  is  23. 


A: 


.NOTHER  S.O.S.  Does  anyone  know 
the  whereabouts  of  Marguerite  Curtis, 
formerly  connected  with  a  Household  De- 
partment of  some  Radio  Station? 


B 


;DDIE.  of  Peoria, 

here  is  the  little 
dish  of  news  that 
you  are  so  hungry 
for.  Gene  and  Char- 
lie were  born  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo., 
Charlie  in  1900  and 
j^^L      jgfF  and  Gene  five  years 

^k  TWi^to*|<     later.      They     were 
J^  Jg    HI     |M)|]1  ,. ,|iH  ;,,,.,]  jP  the 

_,     ..    „        .  grammar    and    high 

Charlie  Kretzmger        °  ,        ,         .     . 

schools  ot  that  city. 
They  have  been  in  Radio  for  eight  years, 
having  broadcast  from  WDAF.  WDAG. 
Amarillo.  KFH.  WFAA.  and  they  arc  now 
the  popular  harmony   team   over  Station 


WJJD.  Len  Ivey  of  that  station  says 
they  have  only  two  hobbies — harmony 
and  more  harmony  in  the  team.  They  are 
both  single!  This  may  or  may  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  their  attainment  of 
harmony — that's  not  for  Marcella  to  judge. 
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HY  didn't  you  come  in  to  see  Mar- 
cella when  you  were  in  Xew  York,  Ruthie? 
I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  hand-painted  card  and  the 
lovely  inscription.  I'll  keep  it  forever 
and  ever.  And  the  next  time  you  go 
gallivantin'  over  this  country  of  ours 
you  mustn't  forget  to  visit  us,  will  you? 


I 


T  WAS  this  way.  C.  L.  H.  of  Bingham- 
ton.  Our  Imperturbable  Printer  thought 
Floyd  Gibbons  would  look  cuter  with  the 
patch  over  the  right  eye  so  without  even 
consulting  Floyd  or  the  Editorial  Staff,  he 
went  ahead  and  reversed  the  picture. 
Hoping  this  'splains  the  matter. 

*  ■¥-  * 

IN  ORMAX  MORK  has  the  sweetest 
voice  that  I  have  ever  listened  to,"  writes 
Shirley  of  Sugarhouse,  Utah,  "and  he  has 
a  quality  in  it  that 
seems  to  just  "get 
you ! "  Norman  is 
none  other  than  the 
Whispering  Baritone 
on  KDYL,  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  station  over 
which  he  has  been 
broadcasting  since 
1922.  He  remem- 
bers the  days  when 
the  studio  was  so 
small  that  the  artist 
had  to  back  his  way 
to  the  elevator  when  he  was  through  with 
his  song  before  the  next  artist  could  go  in. 
Norman  is  very  modest  about  his  talents, 
and  has  a  great  dislike  for  personal  ap- 
pearances although  he  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  singers  in  the  state.  In  private 
life  he  is  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
printing  establishments  in  Salt  Lake  City 
— and  only  twenty-eight. 


Norman  Mork 
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.  D.  OF  Spokane  wanted  a  picture  of 
Jerome  De  Borde.  Weren't  you  glad  to 
see  his  and  Henry's  pictures,  Jay  Dee,  on 
page  114  in  November  Radio  Digest? 


M, 


.ARCELLA  hears  all.  tells  all.  Write 
her  a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind. 
Information  is  her  middle  name. 


The   Pi 
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Use   Only   Real    'I' a  lent,   Please     -Newly    Organ! -zed   "Society  for 
the    Prevention  of   Cruelty  to    Radio    Fans"   Voices  its   Opinions 


WITH  no  desire  to  be  an  idol- 
shatterer,  nor  to  destroy  cherished 
illusions,  does  this  department 
commence  functioning.  Ours  is  not  a 
hypercritical  soul,  made  sour  by  age  and 
adversity,  and  easily  disposed  to  cavil 
and  carping.  No  neurologist  has  found 
us  lacking  in  proper  reflexes;  no  complex 
born  in  youth  now  rears  its  ugly  head 
to  make  us  a  prey  to  spleen  or  despond- 
ency. 

It  is  because  we  love  Radio  that  we 
will  undertake,  now  and  then,  to  slap  its 
wrists,  and,  if  necessary,  take  it  into  the 
woodshed.  Occasionally  we  shall  be  ad- 
monitory, but  never  captious;  often  re- 
proving, but  never  vituperative. 

If  we  can't  be  constructive,  we  shall 
cultivate  the  habit  of  talking  to  ourselves 
in  some  quiet  corner,  and  airing  our 
acridity  where  none  may  hear.  Per- 
niciousness  will  find  no  home  in  this 
pillar  of  prattle,  nor  will  pussy-fooling, 
either,  for  that  matter. 

We  have  just  purchased  a  brand-new 
hisser.  which  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
lips,  and  which  we  expect  to  use  here 
frequently.  But  in  our  zeal  to  employ 
that  device,  we  shall  never  forget  that 
we  also  own  an  automatic  applause- 
making  machine,  which  we  shall  not  per- 
mit to  grow  rusty. 


I, 


.F  IT  be  true  that  imitation 
is  the  sinceresf  form  of  flatten',  then  we 
doff  our  chapeaux  graciously  to  a  certain 
dark  and  slim  crooner,  who  is,  by  his 
mimicry,  evidencing  a  generous  Iavishness 
as  far  as  his  flattery  of  a  fellow  vocalist 
is  concerned. 

Let's  not.  kid  ourselves,  nor  permit 
ourselves  to  be  kidded.  We  know  who 
inaugurated  the  crooning  era.  and  those 
"on  the  inside"  are  well  aware  that,  a 
clever  ability  to  copy  l he  performances 
of  stylists  made  the  imitator  bask  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  the  imitated. 

By  some  it  isn't  sophisticated  to  "go 
for"  Rudy  Yallec.  and  those  who  acclaim 
the  master  crooner  are  sometimes  con- 
demned as  sappy  and  sentimental.  How- 
ever, there's  nothing  of  the  barker  in 
Vallee;  no  strain  of  the  carnival  man 
exists  in  his  make-up.  What  some  arc 
quick  to  decry  as  ego  is  merely  his  su- 
preme confidence  in  himself;  his  alleged 
conceit  is  faith  in  his  art.  You  can't 
censure  a  man  because  he  believes  in  the 
things  he  does. 


A  word  of  advice  to  the  megaphone 
men,  though.  Accepting  the  gentlemen  of 
the  fourth  estate,  including  the  tablewd 
columnists,  as  men  of  intelligence  and 
open  mind,  he  is  oft  times  prone  to  dis- 
course a  bit  too  frankly,  thereby  leaving 
himself  'wide  open"'  and  innocently  giv« 
ing  vent  to  utterances  that  become  sen- 
sational copy.  He  should  be  cautioned 
against  free  discourse  with  the  press  lads 
who.  although  they  invariably  become 
Vallee  fans  after  an  interview,  have  a 
duty  to  their  city  desks.  More  times 
than  once,  an  innocent  remark  uttered 
by  a  celebrity  provides  material  for  a 
story  that  can  do  irreparable  harm. 

Rudy  Yallec. — clean,  real,— a  true  art- 
ist, has  done  much  for  Radio.  He  has 
enemies,  though.  We  insist  thai  he  re- 
frain from  making  himself  a  target  for 
those  who  find  him  good  copy. 
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'NE  of  our  pet  peeves  is 
the  promiscuous  use  of  "names''  on  com- 
mercial broadcasts,  regardless  of  talent 
or  suitability  for  broadcasting. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  thrill  that 
a  "seeing"  audience  gets  from  viewing 
an  erstwhile  favorite,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  star's  ability  may  be  definitely  on  the 
wane.  But  on  the  air.  past  performances 
are  discounted;  reputation  is  an  empty 
asset.  Xot  that  the  tuning-in  public  is 
hard-boiled;  I  he  reason  is  that  little  tricks 
of  showmanship  are  lost  via  the  air  and 
nothing    registers   but    "cold"    results. 

A  beloved  veteran  of  the  operatic  stage, 
for  example,  was  recently  offered  by  an 
important  commercial  hour  as  the  "super- 
special"  attraction  of  the  evening,  and 
the  result  was  close  to  pathetic.  Those 
in  the  studio  to  whom  her  name  was  a 
delightful  tradition  and  a  cherished  mem- 
ory must  have  agreed  that  her  air  debut 
was  something  like  leading  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter.  Her  voice  "gone."  she  stood 
bravely  and  resolutely  before  the  micro- 
phone, a  vision  to  those  who  saw  her.  but. 
without  doubt,  just  "static"  to  those  who 
tuned  in  to  hear  her.  Television,  alone, 
might  have  saved  her. 

When  will  program  sponsors  realize  that 
talent. — not  "names" — is  what  the  public 
wants?  Radio's  favorites  came  from 
nowhere.  The  biggest  disappointments 
from  an  entertainment  point  of  view,  have 
been  the  internationally  famous  "name" 
performers,  ballyhooed  for  weeks  prior  to 
their  appearance,   and   then,  after   it's  all 


over,  making  the  "fans"  wonder  what  all 
the  shooting  was  for. 

You're  in  show-business,  Mr.  Radio 
Man.  Use  some  ingenuity  and  dig  up 
your  own  talent.  There's  no  entertain- 
ment nourishment   in  a   "name." 


TL 


.HE  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Radio  Fans  should 
try,  at  their  next  meeting,  to  curtail  the 
indiscriminate  choice  of  songs  by  orches- 
ira  leaders. 

By  actual  survey,  one  so-called  "best- 
selling  song  hit"  was  played  fourteen  times 
one  night  recently  from  an  import  an 
station,  giving  the  listener,  at  about  the 
tenth  repetition  of  the  "classic,"  a  feeling 
much  akin  to  good,  old-fashioned  nau~r 

Can't  something  be  done  to  regulau 
programs?  Never,  in  a  vaudeville  the- 
atre, will  you  hear  a  song  offered  mo  e 
than  once  during  the  performance.  Pro- 
grams are  carefully  checked  during  re- 
hearsals by  the  house  manager  and  t  he 
musical  director,  and  when  two  acts  use 
the  same  number,  one  or  the  other  must 
make  a  substitution. 

Not  so  via  the  ether,  however.  And 
for  several  very  good  reasons,  if  you  in- 
sist on  knowing.     Par  example: 

In  many  cases,  your  good  friends,  the 
orchestra  leaders,  have  what  Tin  Pan 
Alley  refers  to  as  "cuts"  in  songs.  These 
range  from  one-half  cent  to  thrice  that 
amount  lor  each  copy  of  music  sold. 
thereby  making  it  good  business  policy 
for  the  leader  to  give  "his"  song  as  much 
"plugging"  as  possible,  regardless  of  its 
fitness  to  his  program  or  its  pertini 
to  his  general  presentation. 

Then  again,  dear  lovely  people,  a  con- 
temporary    racket     among    many    Radio 
columnists    is    either    to    write    songs    or 
permit     the    publishers    to    present    tin 
with  a  slice  of  the  royalty  melon.     Sub- 
sequently,  nice,   juicy   "puffs"   arc   givei 
obliging    leaders    and    singers    who    i 
these  Mings  on  the  air.  and  those  who  do 
not    are   graciously   ignored. 

Just  a  few  reasons  why  you're  getting 
in  over-dose  of  certain  tunes,  and  vrhj 
you'll  keep  getting  it  until  the  S.P.C.R  1 
takes  a  hand.  For  Radio  like  all  other 
cherished  institutions  of  his  mil 
era.  is  not  immune  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  great  go.'  Ra<  1- 

George  1*    Lottman. 
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Hands  of  An 
Astrologer 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


servative,  straight,  unbending  thumb  turns 
its  back  she  is  likely  to  indulge  her  fancy 
.'or  things  quite  feminine. 

Asking  about  her  husband's  hands  re- 
minds me  of  their  country  home.  Their 
hands  sought  fastidiously  everything  that's 
in  it. 

It's  a  dream  of  a  farmhouse  in  West- 
chester, high  up  on  the  hillside.  Its  wide 
spreading  veranda  merges  into  the 
branches  of  heroic  trees.  All  the  love 
of  home  and  pioneer  traditions  suggested 
by  Miss  Adams'  hands  show  in  this  gem 
of  a  house  converted  by  her  into  this 
lovely  place  from  a  bare  old  Quaker 
meeting  house  as  her  ancestors  had  done 
before  her  in  England  in  days  gone  by. 

Old  Currier  and  Ives  prints  hang  on 
the  walls  of  the  numerous  rooms  of  the 
house.  Highboys  and  lowboys  of  early 
American  days  lend  their  interest  to  the 
furnishings.  An  old  settle  on  which  Rip 
Van  Winkle  himself  might  have  nodded 
stands  in  a  corner.  Burnished  pewter 
brightens  old  sheLves  in  the  dining  room 
and  treasures  of  clocks  with  wooden 
works  still  going  hang  in  hallway  and 
"parlor"  while  stiffly  erect  stand  antique 
andirons  of  the  days  of  Miles  Standish. 

You'd  love  to  see  how  mothery  are 
Miss  Adams'  hands  as  she  pats  quaint 
coverlids  on  the  beds  of  guest  rooms  giv- 
ing added  gesture  of  good  measure  to  her 
gracious  hospitality. 

And  it's  not  for  naught  that  the  third 
phalange  of  her  fingers — the  ones  next 
to  her  palm — is  full  molded  for  it's  the 
grandest  of  food  that  comes  from  her 
farmhouse  kitchen.  But  Miss  Adams' 
own  hand  indulges  lightly  in  food  and 
often  much  of  it  is  diverted  to  the  moist- 
eyed,  expectant  little  Lover,  her  pet  of 
a  dog.  and  to  his  dainty  little  Pekinese 
girl  friend. 

Leaving  the  coziness  of  her  adorable 
farmhouse,  the  week-end  guests  who 
gather  there,  noted  artists,  writers, 
scientists,  musicians,  and  business  men 
and  women  of  national  importance.  Miss 
Adams  goes  back  to  her  studio  in  Car- 
negie Hall. 

It  is  fascinating  to  watch  her  hands  as 
she  works  there.  All  personal  qualities 
seem  to  recede.  She  is  now  the  scientist 
and  astrologer  dealing  with  lives  and 
stellar  promises.  As  her  hand,  deftly 
arched,  turns  the  great  astronomical  globe 
beside  her  desk,  she  is  guided  by  the 
most  exact  of  mathematical  knowledge, 
astrological  lore,  and  long  experience  in 
making  deductions  pertaining  to  the  hu- 
man equation. 

Her  hands  are  now  intense,  vibrant. 
She  studies,  weighs  the  evidence,  writes 
the  record  of  a  life.  If  it  is  burning 
brightly,  it  is  well.  If  not  her  hand  must 
write  the  word  of  caution,  or  courage,  or 


calmness  to  keep  this  life  true  to  its  one 
particular  star — the  good  star  that  guides 
each  destiny. 

''You've  forgotten  those  other  ques- 
tions— "  this  from  the  feminine  Radio 
audience. 

Oh,  yes.  well — she  does  like  jewels,  I'm 
sure  for  she  wears  a  magnificent  diamond 
ring,  and  the  hands  of  her  husband — he's 
George  E.  Jordan,  noted  astrologer  and 
business  consultant — are  the  specialist 
type,  angled  thumb  and  irregular  fingers, 
and  he's  enough  of  an  artist  that  every- 
thing that  was  placed  in  the  gem  of  a 
farmhouse  had  to  suit  his  hands — just  so. 


The  Golden  Baton 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

standing  man,  my  friend.     I  go  now — 
Shopkeeper:     Until  you  come  again, 

the— 

Johann:     Goodbye! 


Once  again  the  tick — tick — tock — of 
the  old  gilt  clock  marks  the  passing 
moments,  as  Jean  sighs  and  says,  "I  al- 
most felt  the  beating  of  the  man's  heart 
as  I  looked  at  the  baton.  So  much  of  his 
life  went  into  it.  But  tell  me,  Dad,  do 
you  know  what  has  become  of  him?" 

The  Shopkeeper  does.     He  answers. 

"Yes.  It  seems  that  some  kind  people 
took  pity  on  him  and  made  him  their 
gardener.  Of  course,  he  knew  nothing  of 
gardening — it  was  just  an  act  of  gener- 
osity. I  was  told  that  he  would  listen  to 
the  wind  in  the  trees,  because  it  reminded 
him  of  his  music— and  on  moonlight 
nights  he  would  sit  out  in  his  little  gar- 
den and  listen  to  the  song.  It  was  just 
such  a  night  that  they  found  him  be- 
neath one  of  his  trees,  and  in  his  hand 
was  clutched  a  little  piece  of  wood  that 
he  had  whittled  into  the  shape  of  a 
baton.  And  there,  in  the  moonlight, 
under  the  trees,  he  heard  the  last  strains 
of  the  symphony  of  his  life." 

Copyright  1930  by  the  Grigsby-Grunow  Company 

Dramatic  sketches  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  with  Radio  listeners. 
No  small  part  of  this  interest  was  stimu- 
lated recently  by  the  introduction  of 
Majestic's  Old  Curiosity  Shop  series 
which,  since  last  October,  has  been  pre- 
sented Sundays  at  °  P.  M.  by  the  Grigs- 
by-Grunow Company  over  the  Columbia 
international  network  headed  by  WABC, 
New  York. 

Both  the  verse  which  precedes  the  play 
and  the  idea  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop 
were  created  by  David  Ross,  Columbia 
announcer,  who  also  takes  the  part  of 
The  Old  Shopkeeper.  Afterward  Mr.  Ross 
turned  over  his  general  theme  idea  and 
the  synopsis  for  the  scripts  to  Don  Clark, 
head  of  Columbia's  continuity  division. 
It  was  Don's  job  to  rewrite  the  stories 
and    dramatize    them.      Although    Ross's 


idea,  the  stories,  as  you  hear  them  on 
the  air,  are  made  into  that  form  by 
Mr.  Clark. 

The  cast  which  portrays  the  scripts 
is  a  notable  one  indeed.  For  we  find 
many  of  the  famous  actors  and  actresses 
of  Arabesque  f^ame  playing  leading  roles. 
Georgia  Backus,  the  director  of  dramatics 
at  Columbia  headquarters,  is  the  leading 
lady  in   the  plays. 

Jean  Sothern,  whose  name  recalls  the 
movie  thrillers  of  yesterday  in  which  she 
starred,  plays  in  the  prologue  as  The 
Shopkeeper's  daughter  and  in  the  play- 
within-a-play. 

Frank  Knight,  Columbia's  senior  an- 
nouncer, is  leading  man.  Reyn  Evans, 
another  announcer,  also  plays  in  the 
sketches. 

Don  Clark  is  one  of  Radio's  pioneers. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  newspaperman 
in  Albany,  New  York.  Later  he  went  in 
for  Radio  and  became  an  announcer.  His 
rise  to  fame  in  this  field  was  slow  and 
soon  afterward  Clark  turned  to  writing 
Radio  scripts,  in  which  he  has  excelled, 
and  his  knowledge  of  broadcast  require- 
ments is  reflected  in  his  work. 


Town  Crier  Tales 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

I  rushed  into  print  with  it.  Then  the 
bricks  began  to  fall.  By  various  constant 
and  annoying  readers,  it  was  pointed  out 
to  me  that  this  was  a  story  which  got 
printed  regularly  once  every  year.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  it  had  been  antici- 
pated two  years  before  by  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

"An  angry  old  countess  wrote  me  from 
her  villa  at  Monte  Carlo  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  because  whereas  the 
thing  had  happened  as  I  described  it,  it 
had  happened  to  a  friend  of  hers  the  year 
before  in  Nice.  A  professor  at  Ohio  State 
College  wrote  me  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  because,  whereas,  it  had  hap- 
pened as  I  described  it,  it  had  happened 
four  years  ago  to  a  friend  of  a  friend  of 
his  in  Chicago. 

"I  knew  then  what  I  had  done.  I  had, 
and  not  for  the  first  time,  (or  the  last 
time  either,  I  might  add)  come  upon  a 
piece  of  American  folklore.  There  are 
certain  stories  which,  seem  chronically 
recurrent.  They  are  told  not  by  writers 
only,  not.  indeed,  by  writers  chiefly,  but 
by  all  manner  of  people — preachers,  base- 
ball players,  dressmakers.  And  they  are 
always  told  as  true. 

"The  strange  events  which  take  place 
in  them  are  always  told  as  having  hap- 
pened to  some  cousin,  or  at  least  to  some 
dear,  dear  friend  of  the  narrator.  Try 
to  trace  such  a  story  back  to  its  first  ap- 
pearance and  you  will  find  yourself  in- 
volved in  newspaper  files  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  in  cities  all  over  the  world. 

Alexander    Woollcott    continues    his 

Town  Crier  Tales  in  February  issue  of 
Radio  Digest 
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Universe  of  Einstein 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

it  move  in  a  straight  line.  In  other 
words,  motion  will  not  go  in  a  straight 
line. 

If  you  take  a  poor  man  and  blindfold 
lhat  man  and  say,  "I  will  give  you  a 
thousand  pounds  if  you,  blindfolded,  will 
walk  in  a  straight  line,"  he  will  do  his 
best  for  the  sake  of  the  thousand  pounds 
to  walk  in  a  straight  line,  but  he  will  walk 
in  a  circle  and  come  back  in  exactly  the 
same  place. 

Mere  fact  will  never  stop  an  English- 
man. Newton  invented  a  straight  line, 
and  that  was  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
when  he  had  invented  this,  he  had  created 
a  universe  which  was  wonderful  in  itself. 
When  applying  his  wonderful  genius,  when 
he  had  completed  a  book  of  that  universe, 
what  sort  of  book  was  it?  It  was  a  book 
which  told  you  the  station  of  all  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  It  showed  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  traveling;  it  showed  the  exact 
hour  at  which  they  would  arrive  at  such 
and  such  a  point  to  make  an  eclipse.  It 
was  not  a  magical,  marvelous  thing;  it  was 
a  matter-of-fact  thing,  like  a  Bradshaw. 
(A  time-table  compilation — Editor.) 

For  300  years  we  believed  in  that  Brad- 
shaw and  in  that  Newtonian  universe  as 
I  suppose  no  system  has  even  been  be- 
lieved in  before.  I  know  I  was  educated 
in  it  and  was  brought  up  to  believe  in  it 
firmly.  Then  a  young  professor  came 
along.  He  claimed  Newton's  theory  of 
the  apple  was  wrong. 

He  said,  "Newton  did  not  know  what 
happened  to  the  apple,  and  I  can  prove 
this  when  the  next  eclipse  comes." 


We 


'E  SAID:  "The  next 
thing  you  will  be  doing  is  questioning  the 
law  of  gravitation." 

The  young  professor  said:  "No,  I  mean 
no  harm  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  but, 
for  my  part,  I  can  go  without  it." 

"What  do  you  mean,  go  without  it?" 

He  said:  "I  can  tell  you  about  that  af- 
terward." 

The  world  is  not  a  rectilinear  world; 
it  is  a  curvelinear  world.  The  heavenly 
bodies  go  in  curves  because  that  is  the 
natural  way  for  them  to  go,  and  so  the 
whole  Newtonian  universe  crumpled  up 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Einstein  uni- 
verse. I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it.  You 
must  remember  that  our  distinguished 
visitor  could  not  have  said  it.  It  would 
not.  be  nice  for  him  to  say  it;  it  would 
not  be  courteous;  but  here  in  England  he 
is  a  wonderful  man.  This  man  is  not 
challenging  the  fact  of  science;  he  is  chal- 
lenging the  axioms  of  science.  Not  only 
is  he  challenging  the  axioms  of  science, 
but  the  axioms  of  science  have  surren- 
dered to  his  challenge. 

I  have  talked  enough.  I  rejoice  in  the 
new  universe  that  Einstein  has  produced. 
From  our  little  solitude  to  his  great  soli- 
tude we  want  to  extend  our  admiration. 


Station  Vox 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

Calpurnia:  Mark,  did  you  have  any- 
ihing  to  do  with  this?  Here  is  the  way 
that  number  should  be  sung.  Give  me 
the  music  (sits  at  piano  and  .strikes 
chord).  Why  don't  you  get  this  piano 
tuned?  It's  all  out  of  tune.  (Sings  same 
number  in  high  soprano  voice,  with  plenty 
of  trills.) 

(At  end  of  song  a  shot  is  heard.  Both 
women  scream.     Then  brief  silence.) 

Mark  Anthony:  For  the  Love  of 
Rome,  which  one  did  you  shoot? 

Caesar:  The  one  who  didn't  faint. 

Mark  Athony:  If  you've  shot  Cleo 
I'll  tell  the  Senate  and  have  you  kicked 
out.    Get  some  water  quick. 

Caesar:  Oh,  you  call  her  CLEO,  do 
you?     Here,  help  me  lift  her  up. 

Mark  Anthony:  Cleo,  Cleo,  are  you 
all  right? 

Cleopatra  (feebly) :  It's  YOU  Mark? 
Oh,  Julius  Darling,  why  did  you  shoot 
her? 

Caesar:  Well,  if  she  had  just  been  a 
soprano.  I  couldn't  have  done  it.  If  she 
had  been  both  a  soprano  and  my  wife,  I 
couldn't  have  done  it.  But  having  a 
soprano  for  a  wife — and  knowing  you, 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  alternative. 
Do  you  feel  all  right  now? 

Cleopatra:  Yes,  I  feel  swell. 

Cajesar:  Mark  Anthony,  I  request  that 
you  submit  your  resignation. 

Mark  Anthony:  I  do  not  accept  the 
request. 

Caesak:  You'd  better,  I'll  fire  you 
anyway.  I  don't  want  you  around  here 
an>'  more. 

Cleopatra:  Oh,  Julius,  don't  fire  Mark, 
he's  a  perfect  peach. 

Caesar:  You're  fired!! 

Mark  Anthony:  I'm  not  fired!! 

Caesar:  You  are! 

Mark  Anthony:  I'm  not! 

Cleopatra:  Boys,  boys,  boys!  Stop 
it.  This  quarreling  sounds  terrible.  Every- 
body is  all  heated  up  and  bothered.  I'll 
tell  you.  Get  your  togas  and  come  with 
me  down  to  the  baths  and  we'll  all  have 
a  swim  together. 

Caesar:  That  sounds  good. 

Cleopatra:  Then  we'll  go  up  to  my 
house  for  a  lovely  bowl  of  punch. 

Mark  Anthony:  Cleo,  you're  a  woman 
of  ideas. 

Caesar:  That  sounds  great — let's  get 
out  of  here. 

Cleopatra:  That's  the  spirit.  Come — ■ 
Sweet  Mark  and  Darling  Julius — 

Caesar:  I'll  figure  out  what  I'll  do 
with  you  later,  Mark. 

Mark  Anthony:  I'll  be  doing  some 
figuring  too. 

Cleopatra:   Boys,  not  so  loud.   (Very 
sweetly)  I'll  tell  you  both  what  to  do! 
(Curtain) 

Coming  Next  Month — The  Sensational 
Story  of  Lowell  Thomas'  Greatest  Thrill. 
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The  F  &  li  Tone  Control  and  Noise  Eliminator 

will  vary  the  tone  so  as  to  conform  with  the  per- 
sonal musical  tone  taste  of  any  individual,  bril- 
liant, treble,  or  that  deep  mellow  bass  found  only 
in  the  high  priced  modern  tone  controlled  sets. 
AS  A  NOISE  ELIMINATOR  50<~c  to  95%  of  the 
high  pitched  static  and  line  noises  can  be  elimi- 
nated. Finished  in  beautiful  crystallized  finish 
and  comes  complete  with  adapters  and  twelve 
foot  silk  cord  for  convenient  remote  control. 
Connected  by  anyone  in  a  minute's  time.  Return 
in  three  days  for  refund  if  not  satisfied. 

REESONATOR 


For  distance  and  sharp  tun- 
ing. Over  40,000  satisfied  cus- 
tomers.    Now  only  $3.95. 

The  Reesonator  will   increa-e   the   volume,   dis- 
tance, power  and  selectivity  of  your  radio  set  to 
the  equivalent  of  the  addition  of  t    0  extra  tubes. 
It    will    enable    you    to   play   with    dance    volume 
!  stations    which    were    barely    audible    without    it. 
Attaches  across  aerial  and   gro "tel  leads  without 
j  tools    by    anyone    in    less    than    a    minute.      It    i« 
I  especially    recommended    for    all    sets    having,  an 
1  untuned  antenna  or  floating  tube  such  as:  Radiola 
16,   1".  18,   33,   and  333;  Atwater   Kent  models  30, 
;  32,    35.    37,    3.8,    -18    and    49.      Certain    models    of 
Victor,   Temple,    Silver-Marshall,    Knight,    Apex, 
Dayfan,   Crosley   Bandbox   and   Jewelbox.     Save" 
25%     on    A    and     B    batteries    on    battery    sets. 
Return  in  three  days   for   refund  if  not   satisfied. 

F.  &  H.  AERIAL  ELIMINATOR 


Price  «pl  .Zd   Complete 

Every  Instrument  Tested  on  Actual  1000  Mile  Reception 

The  E  &  H  Capacity  Air!..!  has  the  capacity 
of  the  average  .75  foot  aeri.il  50  feet  high.  It 
increases  selectivity  and  full  reception  on  botl 
Jocal  and  long  distance  stations  and  is  absolutely 
guaranteed.  It  eliminates  unsightly  poles,  guy 
wires,  mutilation  of  woodwork,  etc.  It  doe 
connect  to  the  light  socket  and  requires  no  cur- 
rent for  operation.  Enables  set  to  be  moved  into 
different  rooms  with  practically  no  inconvenience. 
We  predict  this  type  of  aerial  will  be  used  prac- 
tically entirely  in  the  future.  Installed  in  a  min- 
ute's time  by  anyone.  Ret  re.  in  three  da 
not  satisfied. 
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Ray  Perkins 


(Continued  from  page  15) 
don't   make  as  much   money   as  a 
fullback,  but  then  I  doubt  if  even  Irving 
Berlin  could  kick  a  field  goal. 

"I  see  they  found  an  ancient  Roman 
galley  in  an  Italian  lake.  One  of  those 
eight-oared  barges  of  the  time  of  the 
Caesars.  The  Naval  Limitations  Com- 
mittee is  all  hot  and  bothered.  They  say 
Mussolini  had  it  dug  up  on  purpose  as 
proof  that  Italy  actually  did  scrap  a  ship 
at  one  time.  But  several  editors  say, 
however,  that  it  is  only  a  galley  proof, 
so  it  doesn't  count. 

"I  have  often  been  asked  if  Perkins 
is  the  real  name.  Well,  it  is  Perkins,  and 
I  didn't  say  Schmalz.  However,  you  can 
call  me  'Ducky  Daddies'  if  you  want  to. 

"One  morning  not  long  ago,  the  traffic 
jam  was  terrible.  A  traffic  jam  isn't  the 
kind  of  jam  you  put  up,  it's  the  kind  you 
have  to  put  up  with.  This  particular 
morning  of  which  I  speak  it  was  spread 
all  over  both  sides  of  the  street.  It  got 
all  over  the  coat  of  the  cop  who  stands 
near  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
studios.  So  I  hollered:  'Some  jam,  eh, 
kid?' 

"He  had  seen  me  crossing  the  street 
with  a  can  of  pineapple  under  each  arm. 
I  always  bring  along  some  pineapple  be- 
cause you  never  can  tell  who  is  going  to 
drop  in.  And  he  said:  'Oh,  yeah?  Well, 
it  will  be  a  pineapple  jam  if  you  don't 
watch  where  you  are  going.' 

"I  guess  everybody  knows  that  for  the 
past  13  years  I  have  puttered  about  in 
every  branch  of  show  business.  In  fact, 
I  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  being  one 
of  the  best  putterers  that  ever  puttered. 
You  must  also  know  that  I  have  been  an 
advertising  salesman,  and  was  second 
Lieutenant  Perkins  during  the  world  war, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  intelligence  di- 
vision, which  may  have  been  another  par- 
adox. But  we  won't  go  into  that  at  this 
time   again. 

"My  Radio  debut  in  1926  over  WJZ  as 
Judge,  Jr.,  was  quite  a  thrill.  But  at  that 
time  I  didn't  much  care  for  broadcasting. 
So  after  turning  advertising  salesman  and 
then  editor,  I  went  to  Hollywood  and 
wrote  theme  songs.  Hey!  who  threw 
that  brick?  Under  the  Texas  Moon  and 
Lady  Luck  were  the  most  overplayed. 

"Oh,  by  the  way.  You  might  want  to 
mention  the  fact  that  I  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton and  therefore  moved  to  New  York  as 
a  small  boy.  Yes,  that  is  true,  I  haven't 
grown  very  much  during  the  ensuing 
years.  That  is,  except  that  I  have  grown 
older  and  wiser  with  the  passing  years. 
But  that  isn't  very  original  with  me 
either.  Everyone  gets  older  with  the 
passing  years,  and  stops  trying  to  fill  in- 
side straights. 

"And  so  has  life  been  with  me.  I  have 
been  going  along  in  the  whisky-tenor  of 
my  ways  .  .  .  just  me  and  my  lit- 
tle grand  piano,  which  is  my  constant 
companion.  My  piano,  always  at  my 
side,   has   been,   these   many  years,   from 


baby  grand  to  concert  grand,  a  one-man 
piano.  But  with  it  all  my  piano  has  been 
very  tolerant  of  my  wife  and  young  son. 
Good  old  piano. 
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'ELL,  it's  early  yet,  so 
I  guess  I'll  be  up  and  doing.  I  can't  waste 
a  lot  of  time  hanging  around  with  Radio 
interviewers,  you  know.  Glad  to  have 
met  up  with  you  all.  Give  my  regards 
to  the  family  and  tell  them  you've  been 
hanging  out  with  me,  and  tell  them  I'm 
a  fine  upstanding  example  of  young 
American  manhood  and  all  that" — you 
know — make  a  hit  with  the  folks. 

Carefully  folding  the  old  topper,  and 
putting  a  muzzle  and  leash  on  "good  old 
piano,"  Ray  "Pineapple"  Perkins,  faded 
away  into  the  lengthening  shadows,  and 
I  stood  on  the  dock,  waving  my  hand- 
kerchief until  he  had  gone  under  for  the 
third  time. 


Maria  Jeritza 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
simply  could  not  calm  myself.  I  ac- 
tually delayed  the  curtain  for  several 
minutes,  while  the  overture  was  repeated, 
before  I  could  summon  up  sufficient 
courage  to  walk  on  the  stage.  Then  the 
warmth  and  the  friendliness  of  the  audi- 
ence at  once  permeated  through  me  and 
soon  I  was  singing  with  entire  ease,  I 
felt  that  the  American  audience  had  taken 
me  to  its  heart.  This  was  a  big  moment 
for  me  because  it  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  association  with  America  that  has 
brought  me  great  pleasure  and  happiness. 

In  fact,  it  has  now  come  to  be  that 
I  consider  America  as  my  home.  When 
I  go  to  Vienna  in  the  summer,  to  rest  and 
to  play  at  my  country  place,  it.  is  of  New 
York  that  I  speak  as  home.  I  love  every- 
thing about  this  great  city  and  I  have 
made  so  many  wonderful  friends  here 
that  I  would  not  make  any  but  brief  en- 
gagements elsewhere. 

There  is  one  more  great  moment  in  my 
life  that  I  must  mention — one  that  is 
precious  in  every  woman's  life.  And  that 
is  my  marriage  to  Baron  Popper,  who 
comes  from  a  famous  musical  family.  He 
is  the  son  of  Blanche  Marchesi,  who  sang 
here  years  ago  in  concert,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Mathilde  Marchesi,  the  famous 
Paris  teacher,  who  numbered  Melba  and 
other  great  singers  among  her  pupils. 
Baron  Popper  himself  is  a  pianist  and 
violinist  of  talent. 

I  believe  that  no  matter  how  success- 
ful and  famous  a  woman  may  be  nor  to 
what  artistic  heights  she  may  climb,  her 
life  is  incomplete  and  unfulfilled  unless 
she  marries.  In  order  to  make  it  a  happy 
and  lasting  one.  she  should  prepare  and 
train  herself  for  it,  just  as  she  would  for 
a  career.  She  should  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  obligation  on  her  part  to  give  of 
her  best  to  it,  for  only  in  that  way  can 
she  make  her  marriage  the  supreme  ad- 
venture in  life. 


Junior  Brings  Home 
The  Bacon 

(Continued  from  page  59) 
makes  you  work  really  harder  than  the 
footlights." 

Howard  has  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye^ 
that  brought  the  question: 

"Are  you,  by  any  chance,  a  Penrod  off 
the  air  as  well  as  on?" 

He  looked  a  little  guilty.  And  his 
mother  admitted,  trying  to  look  severe: 

"You'd  have  thought  so  if  you'd  seen 
the  water  fight  he  led  at  one  of  the 
coolers  at  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  a  few  days  ago." 

Howard  spoke  up  defensively: 

"Well,  mother,  it  wouldn't  have  done 
any  harm  if  I  hadn't  sprayed  Florence 
Malone.     I  didn't  see  her." 

Howard,  when  it  comes  to  seeing  shows, 
prefers  opera  and  musical  comedy.  Even 
though  he  is  dramatic  himself.  We  were 
assured  by  the  young  actor: 

"Nearly  all  my  money  goes  toward  my 
college  fund.  I  buy  my  own  clothes  and 
sort  of  help  sometimes  around  the  house. 
But  I  want  a  good  education.  Then  no 
more  acting.  I  don't  think  very  many 
successful  child  performers  grow  up  to  be 
real  actors.  Why  not  leave  well  enough 
alone.  Besides,  I  want  to  write.  If  I 
could  go  right  out  on  a  story  now  I'd 
jump  for  joy.  A  good  fire  or  a  hot  mur- 
der story.  Maybe  I'll  be  a  Radio  critic. 
That's  a  good  idea,  isn't  it? 

Responsibility  for  the  success  of  these 
children  of  the  air  may  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  a  very  young  and  pretty 
golden-haired  lady  who  has  charge 
of  all  the  NBC  children's  programs.  She 
is  Madge  Tucker,  The  Lady  Next  Door. 

Miss  Tucker  also  may  be  given  credit 
for  keeping  them  natural  and  free  from 
the  usual  professional  precociousness.and 
freshness.  One  little  conceited  move  and 
they  are  brought  down  to  earth,  diplomat- 
ically, but  firmly.  She  punishes  them  by 
keeping  them  off  the  air  a  while. 

But  there  is  nothing  so  interesting 
about  this  whole  Radio  baby  business  as 
(mercenarily  speaking)  all  the  money  that 
seems  to  be  floating  around  through  the 
ether  these  days. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  not  one  of 
these  fathers  are  earning  more  than  from 
$25  to  $50  a  week.  The  average  should 
be  about  $35. 

While  baby,  bless  its  li'l  heart,  gets  that 
much  for  (sometimes)  just  about  fifteen 
minutes  or  a  half  hour  on  the  air. 

So  baby  is  taking  the  family,  papa, 
mamma  and  brothers  and  sisters  by  the 
boot  straps  and  lifting  them  from  poverty 
to  the  Drive. 

If  the  roof  needs  a  few  new  shingles  or 
mamma  needs  a  fur  coat  rush  baby  to  the 
nearest  broadcasting  studio  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  boop-boop-a-doop  or  a  fit  of 
dramatic  emotion. 

Maybe  that  temperamental  fit  junior  had 
last  night  was  suppressed  desire.  It  may 
sound  like  static  but  you  never  can  tell! 
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Radiographs 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

as  supercargo — a  lowly  sophomore  stood 
no  chance  in  the  exalted  company  of 
seniors.  But  when  the  auditions  were 
over  Rosaline  Greene  was  the  only  one 
asked  to  join  the  WGY  Players. 

It  was  her  first  contact  with  either  the 
theatre  or  the  Radio,  but  before  the  year 
was  over  she  was  the  leading  lady  of  the 
company.  The  following  year  she  con- 
tinued her  work  at  WGY.  and  in  addition 
accepted  a  position  with  a  stock  company 
presenting  a  repertory  of  plays  in  Al- 
bany and  Troy.  Then  began  a  hectic 
existence  for  Rosaline  Greene.  Her  fam- 
ily, back  in  Hempstead.  L.  I.,  where  she 
was  born,  were  not  theatrical  people,  and 
did  not  take  kindly  to  their  daughter's 
dramatic  ambitions.  Nor  would  the  au- 
thorities at  State  College  have  been  at 
all  pleased  to  learn  that  one  of  their 
students  was  appearing  in  stock.  So 
Rosaline  had  to  carry  on  her  dramatic 
activities  under  an  assumed  name  and 
you  can  imagine  her  embarrassment  when 
an  instructor  at  the  college  stopped  her 
one  day  to  comment  on  her  resemblance 
to  the  leading  lady  at  Proctor's  Theatre. 

She  could  not  keep  her  identity  hidden 
forever,  however,  and  the  year  she  grad- 
uated the  dark-eyed  girl  who  intended  to 
become  a  school  teacher  found  herself 
feted  at  the  Radio  World's  Fair  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  as  "the  perfect  Radio 
voice."  Not  long  after  that  came  her 
one  and  only  contract  with  the  metro- 
politan theatre.  Lee  Shubert  personally 
called  upon  her  to  ask  her  to  take  the 
leading  role  in  his  new  production,  The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price."  For  two  months 
Miss  Greene  played  at  the  Century  The- 
atre, and  then  she  made  her  decision.  She 
would  cast  her  lot  with  Radio. 

"It  gives  me  so  much  more  opportu- 
nity," she  explained.  "On  the  stage  I'm 
limited  in  the  parts  I   can  play  by  my 
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size,  age,  general  appearance,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  other  things  that  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  my  ability  lo 
feel  and  portray  the  character.  In  Radio 
there  are  no  such  limitations.  I  can  play 
Joan  of  Arc  one  night  and  Cleopatra  the 
next.  On  the  stage  the  actress  who  played 
one  of  those  parts  would  probably  never 
be  considered  for  the  other." 

But  just  at  that  time  Radio  wasn't 
considering  many  characters  of  any  type. 
Radio  drama  was  not  so  well  established 
as  it  is  today,  so  Rosaline  Greene  filled 
in  the  interval  with  post-graduate  work 
in  dramatics  at  Columbia  University  and 
with  her  first  love- — teaching.  It  was 
while  teaching  in  a  private  school  on 
Riverside  Drive  that  she  formed  her  own 
company  of  Radio  players,  wrote  plays 
for  them  and  introduced  them  to  New 
York  audiences  over  local  stations. 

Then,  slowly,  dramatics  began  to  find 
their  place  among  the  jazz  bands  and 
male  quartettes  that  crowded  the  air. 
With  their  establishment  on  the  big  net- 
works came  recognition  for  Rosaline 
Greene.  She  gave  up  her  teaching,  signed 
an  exclusive  contract  with  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  ever  since 
has  been  starred. 

She  loves  to  ride,  swim,  and  walk,  and 
has  an  ambition  to  become  a  famous 
writer  of  Radio  drama  as  well  as  a  fa- 
mous Radio  actress. 
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Radio    Digest 


Broadcasting    Stations    offer    fascinating 
jobs  paying  from  $1,800  to  $5,000  a  year. 


Operating  on  board  ship  gives  yon  world- 
wide travel  without  expense,  and  a  sal- 
ary of  $85  to  $200  a  month  besides. 


Spare    time   set    servicing    is    paying    N. 

R.    I.    men    $200    to    $1,000    a    year    for 

their  spare  time.    Earnings  begin  almost 

at  once  after  enrolling. 


Commercial     Land    Stations    are    being 
opened  very  rapidly  in  our  loading  cilies. 
Trans-Oceanic  telephony  offers  many  at- 
tractive jobs. 
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Wanted 


lake  your  pick  of  these 
fine  Big  Pay  Radio  Jobs 

YOU  have  seen  how  the  men  and  young  men  who  got  into  the  automobile, 
motion  picture  and  other  industries  when  they  were  started  had  the  first 
chance  at  the  key  jobs — are  now  the  $5,000,  $10,000  and  $15,000  a  year  men. 
Radio  offers  you  the  same  chance  that  made  men  rich  in  those  businesses.  Its 
growth  has  already  made  men  independent  and  will  make  many  more  wealthy 
in  the  future.  Its  amazing  growth  can  put  you  ahead  too.  Don't  pass  up  this 
opportunity  for  a  good  job  and  future  financial  independence. 


Hundreds  of  $50  to  $100  a  Week 
Jobs  Opening  Every  Year 

Radio  needs  more  trained  men  bad- 
ly. Why  slave  your  life  away  for  $25 
to  $40  a  week  in  a  no-future  job  when 
you  can  get  ready  in  a  short  time  for 
Radio  where  the  good  jobs  pay  $50, 
$60,  $75  and  $100  a  week?  And  many 
of  these  jobs  can  quickly  lead  to  $150 
to  $200  a  week.  Hundreds  of  fine  jobs 
are  opening  every  year  for  men  with 
the  right  training — the  kind  of  train- 
ing 1*11  give  you. 

I  Am  Doubling  and  Tripling 
Salaries 

Where  you  find  big  growth  you  al- 
ways find  many  big  opportunities.  I 
am  doubling  and  tripling  the  salaries 
of  many  men  every  year.  After  train- 
ing with  me  only  a  short  time  they  are 
able  to  make  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  year 
more  than  they  were  getting  before. 
Figure  out  for  yourself  what  an  in- 
crease like  this  would  mean  to  you — 
the  many  things  that  mean  so  much 
in  happiness  and  comfort  that  you 
could  buy  with  an  additional  $1,000  to 
$3,000  a  year. 


Many  Make  $10  to  $25  a  Week 
Extra  Almost  at  Once 

The  day  you  start  I'll  show  you  how 
to  do  ten  jobs  common  in  most  every 
neighborhood  that  you  can  do  in  your 
spare  time.  I'll  show  you  how  to  re- 
pair and  service  all  makes  of  sets  and 
do  many  other  jobs  all  through  my 
course.  I'll  give  you  the  plans  and 
ideas  that  are  making  $200  to  $1,000 
for  my  students  while  they  are  taking 
my  course.  G.  W.  Page,  107  Raleigh 
Apts.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  writes:  "I 
made  $935  in  my  spare  time  while 
taking  your  course." 


You  Have  Many  Jobs 
to  Choose  From 

Broadcasting  stations  use  engineers,  oper- 
ators, station  managers.  Radio  manufac- 
turers continually  need  testers,  inspectors, 
foremen,  engineers,  service  men.  buyers  and 
managers.  Shipping  companies  use  hundreds 
of  operators  and  give  them  world-wide  travel 
with  practically  no  expense  and  a  good  salary 
besides.  There  are  hundreds  of  opportunities 
for  you  to  have  a  spare  time  or  full  time  Radio 
business  of  your  own.  I'll  show  you  how  to 
start  one  with  practically  no  capital.  My 
book  tells  you  of  other  opportunities.  Be  sure 
to  get  it  at  once. 


Radio  factories  employ  thousands.    Sal- 
aries  for    well    trained    men    range    from 
$1,800  to  $5,000  a  year. 


$400  a  Month 

"I  spent  fifteen  years  as  traveling 
salesman  and  was  making  good 
money  but  could  see  the  opportu- 
nities in  Radio.  Believe  me  I  am  hot 
sorry,  for  I  have  made  more  money 
than  ever  before.  I  have  made  more 
than  $400  each  month  and  if  really 
was  your  course  that  brought  me 
to  this.  I  can't,  say  too  much  for 
your  school."  ,1.  G.  Dahlstead, 
1484  South  15th  St.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


$800  in  Spare  Time 

"Money  could  not  pay  for  what. 
I  got  out  of  your  course.  I  did  not 
know  a  single  thing  about  Radio  be- 
fore 1  enrolled  but  I  have  made  $800 
in  my  spare  time  although  my  work 
keeps  me  away  from  home  from 
6:00  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M.  Every 
word  I  ever  read  about,  your  course 
I  have  found  true."  Milton  I. 
Leiby,  Jr.,  Topton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Seldom  Under  $100  a  Week 

■"My  earnings  in  Radio  are  many 
times  greater  than  I  ever  expected 
them  to  be.  In  November  I  made 
$577,  December  $615,  January  $165. 
My  earnings  seldom  fall  under  $100 
a  week.  I'll  say  the  N.  R.  I.  course 
is  thorough  and  complete.  You 
give  a  man  more  for  his  money 
than  anybody  else."  E.  E.  Win- 
borne,  1414  W.  48th  St.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 
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Radio 
Job 


I  will  train  you  AT  HOME 

free  book  gives  facts  and  proof 


I  Will  Train  You  at  Home 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

Hold  your  job.  There  is  no  need 
for  you  to  leave  home.  I  will  train 
you  quickly  and  inexpensively  dur- 
ing your  spare  time.  You  don't  have 
to  be  a  high  school  graduate.  My 
course  is  written  in  a  clear,  interesting 
style  that  most  anyone  can  grasp.  I'll 
give  you  practical  experience  under 
my  50-50  method  of  training — one- 
half  from  lesson  books  and  one-half 
from  practical  experiments.  When 
you  graduate  you  won't  have  to  take 
any  kind  of  a  job  to  get  experience — 
you  will  be  trained  and  experienced 
ready  to  take  place  beside  men  who 
have  been  in  the  field  for  years. 

Television  and  Talking 
Pictures  Included 

M>  course  not  only  ghes  >ou  a 
thorough  training  in  Radio — all  you 
need  to  know  to  get  and  hold  a  good 
job — but  also  your  choice,  without 
extra  charge,  of  any  one  of  these 
special  courses:  Television,  Aircraft 
Radio,  Broadcasting,  Commercial  and 
Ship  Radio  Stations,  Sound  Pictures 
and  Public  Address  Systems,  and  Ad- 
vanced Radio  Servicing  and  Mer- 
chandising. \ou  won't  be  a  "one 
job"  man  when  you  finish  my  course. 
You'll  know  how  to  handle  a  job  in 
any  one  of  Radio's  20  different 
branches  of  opportunity. 


Lifetime  Employment 
Service  to  all  Graduates 

\\  hen  you  finish  m\  course  you 
won't  be  turned  loose  to  shift  for 
yourself.  Then  is  when  I  will  step 
in  and  help  you  find  a  job  through 
my  Employment  Department.  This 
Employment  Service  is  free  of  extra 
charge  both  to  you  and  the  employer. 
My  Employment  Department  is  get- 
ting three  times  as  many  calls  for 
graduates  this  year  as  last  year. 

Your  Money  Back  If  Not 
Satisfied 

You  do  nol  risk  a  penny  when  you 
enroll  with  me.  1  will  give  you  an 
agreement  in  writing,  legal  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  institute,  to  refund 
every  penny  of  your  money  upon 
completing  my  course  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  my  Lessons  and  In- 
struction Service.  The  resources  of 
the  N.  R.  I..  Pioneer  and  World 
Famous  Largest  Home-Study  Radio 
training  organization,  stands  back  of 
this  agreement. 

Find  Out  What  Radio  Offers 
You — Get  My  Book  at  Once 

One  copy  of  my  valuable  book.  "Rich  Re- 
wards in  Radio"  is  free  to  anyone  interested  in 
making  more  money.  It  tells  you  where  the 
good  jobs  are.  what  I  hey  pay,  how  you  can 
quickly  and  easibj  lit  yourself  to  get  one.  The 
coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  copy.  Send  it 
at  once.  ^  our  request  does  not  obligate  you 
in  any  way.     \rl  NOW. 


I  give  You  8  Big  Outfits 
of  Radio  parts  for  a 
home  Experimental  fahomtory 


J.  E.  SMITH,  President 


National  Radio  Institute 


Dept.   1AR) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


Salary  Three  Times  Larger 

"Before  f  completed  your  course 
I  went  to  work  for  a  Radio  dealer. 
Now  I  am  Assistant  Service  Mana- 
ger of  the  Sparks-Withington  Com- 
pany. My  salary  is  three  times 
what  it  was  before  taking  your 
course.  I  could  not  have  obtained 
this  position  without  it.  I  owe  m\ 
success  to  N.  R.  I.  training."  II. 
A.  Wilmoth,  Sparks-Withing- 
ton Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


You  can  build  over 
100   circuits   with    the 
outfits  I  give  you.  You 
learn  from   actual  ex- 
perience   about    A.C., 
Screen    Grid    circuits, 
push-pull  amplification 
and  the  other  features 
in  modern  sets.     You 
work    out    with    your 
hands    the    principles, 
diagrams  and  circuits 
you  learn  from  my  les- 
son books.     You  get 
as  much  practical  ex- 
perience under  this 
unequaled     meth-         j 
od  of  home  train-        M 
ing,    in    a    fewr 
months,   as 
the  average 
fellow    gets 
in    two    to 
four  years 
in    the 
field. 


Clip  and  mail  NOW/or 
FREE  INFORMATION 


J.  E.  Smith.  President, 

National  Radio  Institute.  Dept.  1  VK.°>. 

16th  and  V  Sts..  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: — Send  me  "Rich  Rewards  in  Radio." 
Tell  me  more  alnnit  Radio's  opportunities  for  good  jobs 
and  quick  promotion:  also  about  your  practical  method  of 
Home  training.  I  understand  this  request  * )< >»-~  not  ol>- 
ligate  me  and  I  hat  no  agent  will  call  on  me. 
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Walter  Winchell 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


and    dance    act    had    to    be    continued. 

During  long  train  rides  from  one  city 
to  another,  Winchell  used  to  amuse  him- 
self by  writing  intimate  stories  about 
his  fellow-vaudevillians.  Little  anec- 
dotes, little  human-interest  stories,  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  dirt — these  he  pieced  together 
into  an  altogether  spicy  column  about 
vaudeville-life  and  vaudevillians.  This 
column,  he,  one  day,  sent  in  to  the 
Vaudeville  News.  To  his  surprise.  Vaude- 
ville News  printed  the  article,  paid  for  it 
— and  asked  for  more.  Two  more  such 
columns  were  written  and  printed  and 
Winchell  felt  that,  at  last,  a  decent  excuse 
had  presented  itself  for  his  leaving  the 
vaudeville  game  for  good.  He  would  re- 
turn to  42nd  Street  in  order  to  cover 
Broadway  gossip  for  Vaudeville  News. 

And  he  did — with  such  success,  in  fact, 
that  Sime  Silverman  of  Variety  was  at- 
tracted by  those  writings  and  sent  out  a 
flattering  bait  to  the  young  columnist. 
A  neat  contract  was  awaiting  Winchell 
if  he  would  only  work  for  Variety.  Would 
he  come?  For  a  while  Winchell  played 
with  the  idea  of  accepting.  But  then  a 
still  more  flattering  offer  came  which  defi- 
nitely decided  for  him.  The  Graphic,  a 
new  tabloid,  was  looking  for  interesting 
young  writers,  and  its  editor  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden — sensing  that  in  Winchell  he  had  a 
columnist  that  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  any  newspaper — gave  Winchell  a  breath- 
taking salary  to  work  for  it.  Winchell 
grabbed  the  opportunity;  he  was  earning 
now  five  times  as  much  as  he  had  ever 
earned  before.  And  on  a  job  which  was 
as  easy  as  it  was  fascinating.  His  col- 
umnar career  was  now  fully  launched. 

This  was  five  years  ago.  Four  years 
later,  the  New  York  Mirror  enticed 
Winchell  into  accepting  a  position  on  its 
paper  by  doubling  his  already  munificent 
salary.  His  column  was  to  be  syndicated 
throughout  the  entire  country.  And 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Radio  got  him  for 
a  weekly  broadcast  of  Broadway  news. 
Gossip  had  triumphed.  Walter  Winchell 
was  its  prophet. 


Wa 


ALTER   WINCHELL 

is  only  thirty-three — yet,  despite  his 
youth,  he  is  practically  gray.  Other  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  him  include 
the  fact  that  he  writes  with  his  left  hand, 
he  works  only  two  hours  each  day  on  his 
column — usually  from  5  to  7  P.  M.;  he 
is  invariably  up  all  the  night,  making  the 
rounds  of  the  night-clubs,  and  he  sleeps 
all  day;  he  does  not  dress  well;  his  prin- 
cipal affections  are  night-clubs,  good  bev- 
erages— and  gossip.  But  gossip  above 
everything  else.  He  could  never  have 
developed  that  truly  remarkable  scent  for 
scandal,  if  he  did  not  love  it  so. 

It  is  generally  a  source  of  wonder  for 


his  readers  and  listeners  as  to  where 
Winchell  gets  his  remarkable  revelations 
— some  of  which  precede  the  newspaper 
headlines  by  weeks.  The  answer  is  that 
three  sources  supply  him  with  his  gossip. 
The  first  is  Winchell  himself.  Snooping 
around  night-clubs,  important  hotels, 
large  restaurants  and  other  important 
Broadway  rendezvous-places,  it  is  inev- 
itable for  him  to  pick  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  first-hand  gossip.  Then  (al- 
though this  is  not  generally  known),  it  is 
said  he  has  a  small  battalion  of  spies 
working  under  him,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pick  up  information  and  scandal  about 
anyone  in  the  public  limelight,  and  who 
get  paid  from  Winchell  himself.  The 
greatest  amount  of  his  information  comes 
from  this  source.  Finally,  generous 
readers  swamp  his  desk  every  morning 
with  information  which,  by  chance,  they 
happened  to  pick  up.  Winchell  confesses 
that  some  of  his  best  "scoops"  have  come 
to  him  in  his  morning's  mail  from  some 
kind-hearted  reader  or  Radio  listener. 
Needless  to  say,  all  gossip  is  fully  veri- 
fied before  it  is  put  into  print  or  told 
over  the  Radio.  Otherwise  there  would 
not  be  enough  lawyers  in  all  of  New  York 
to  defend  Winchell  against  libel-suits.  In- 
cidentally— and  this  is,  by  no  means,  a 
small  tribute  to  Winchell's  accuracy — 
despite  all  the  remarkable  information, 
some  of  which  is  of  the  most  intimate 
and  bewildering  nature,  too,  Winchell 
has  never  had  a  libel  suit  on  his  hands. 

George  Jean  Nathan  has  recently  com- 
plimented Winchell  by  saying  that  the 
latter  is  not  only  a  superb  journalist  but 
that  he  has  also  enriched  the  English  lan- 
guage. Winchell's  vocabulary  is  almost 
as  famous  as  his  gossip.  It  is  well-known, 
for  example,  that  it  was  he  who  made  of 
"whoopee"  a  national  by-word.  It  is 
well-known  that  he  coined  such  pictur- 
esque words  as  "literotic";  such  graphic 
phrases  as  "having  it  Reno-vated,"  as 
"melting  their  wedding  ring";  and  such 
apt  metaphors  as  his  description  of  Broad- 
way, "the  hardened  artery".  He  has 
brought  a  new  vocabulary  to  the  lingo 
of  the  average  Broadwayite;  he  has  made 
speech  piquant  and  vivid. 

Winchell  himself  has  often  spoken  of 
himself,  over  the  Radio,  as  "the  man 
whom  they  love  to  hate."  Broadwayites 
hate  him  because  they  have  no  secrets 
which  this  bewildering  journalist  does 
not  learn  and  reveal;  theatrical  produ- 
cers hate  him,  because  he  has  disclosed 
so  much  of  their  sham.  The  Shuberts,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  will  never  permit  him 
into  any  of  their  theatres — and  two  years 
ago  Walter  Winchell  was  able  to  see  Ani- 
mal Crackers  only  because  Harpo  Marx 
dressed  him  up  as  a  woman  and  sneaked 
him  in  through  the  main  entrance.  Night- 
club owners,  racketeers  hate  him.     Any- 


one who  has  a  secret  hates  him.  Gang- 
sters hate  him.  No  man  ever  makes  the 
rounds  of  Broadway's  night-life  being  so 
liberally  hated  as  Walter  Winchell. 

And  yet,  paradoxically  enough,  he  is 
also  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  best 
liked  columnists  in  the  country.  His 
stint  is  syndicated  to  thirty-two  news- 
papers; it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
two  million  people  read  his  column  every 
day.  Something  like  ten  million  listen 
to  his  broadcast  every  Tuesday  night — to 
judge  by  his  correspondence.  And  any 
man  who  receives  a  salary  of  $100,000  a 
year — not  to  mention  his  salary  for  broad- 
casting— cannot  be  said  to  be  unpopular. 
It  all  depends  on  which  side  of  the  fence 
you  are.  If  you  are  of  the  group  whom 
Winchell  exploits  for  his  gossip  then  you 
are  among  his  enemies;  but  if  you  are 
merely  an  innocent  bystander  who  gets  a 
tremendous  kick  out  of  learning  the  inside 
stories  about  Broadway,  then  you  prob- 
ably worship  him.  But  no  one  is  indif- 
ferent. 

Incidentally,  there  has  recently  spread 
a  lot  of  talk,  in  and  out  of  night-clubs, 
that  Walter  Winchell  will  be  "bumped- 
off"  within  the  next  few  months.  Those 
of  his  admirers  who  are  terrified  by  this 
bit  of  inside  information  will,  perhaps, 
feel  a  little  more  at  ease  if  they  knew 
that  the  one  who  started  this  rumor  cir- 
culating was  none  other  than — yes,  our 
Mr.  Walter  Winchell,  the  man  who  knows 
everything. 


Recipes  via  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

ette  apartments  in  large  cities,  or  sub- 
stantial suburban  homes.  I  see  several 
brave,  cheerful  women  who  in  spite  of 
total  blindness  manage  to  keep  house  and 
prepare  meals,  and  a  certain  lame  girl  who 
sits  beside  her  Radio  taking  notes  and 
writing  down  recipes  for  her  busy  neigh- 
bors who  cannot  listen  in.  These  and  all 
the  others  are  before  me  as  I  talk.  And, 
oh,  how  I  try  to  give  them  each  and  all 
the  help,  encouragement  and  actual  cook- 
ing information  they  feel  they  need  and 
want!" 

The  next  year  Betty  Crocker's  talks 
were  sent  over  the  country  as  the  first 
morning  chain  program.  Her  circle  of 
homemakers  was  widened  to  include 
women  living  in  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  and  on  farms  and  ranches  all 
the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  whose  homes  Betty  Crocker  now 
enters  twice  a  week  for  a  friendly  visit 
by  means  of  a  National  Broadcasting 
Company  network  through  the  courtesy 
of  General  Mills,  Inc. 
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Serving  the  Great  Southwest 


These  Stations  cover 
thoroughly,  Summer 
and  Winter,  90%  of 
the  nearly  six  million 
population  of  Texas, 
a  large  portion  of 
Eastern  New  Mexico, 
Southern  Oklahoma, 
Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana and  Arkansas. 


-f-  KCRS 

Amaritlo 


'»■». 
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Reasonable  rates  and  tremendous  cover- 
age of  these  stations  give  you  more  for 
your  advertising  dollar  than  any  other 
medium  in  the  Southwest. 


-  r*\/  a  c 
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WACO  -+■ 
Waco 


8.8%  of  Total  U.  S.  Land  Area 

4.75%  of  Total  U.  S.  Population 

347,000  Radio  Sets 

1,492,100  Listeners 

$3,152,005,000  Yearly  Spendable  Income 

Associated  Stations: 

KTRH- Houston 

KCRS-Amarilio 

WRR-Dallas 


Chain  rates  on   KGRS,  Amarillo;   KGKO,   Wichita   Falls;   WRR,   Dallas; 

KTAT,  Fort  Worth;  KTRH,  Houston,  and  KTSA,  San  Antonio— one-half 

[I/2)  hour,  including   talent   and  wire  charge — $555.80;   fifteen   minutes, 

C/4  hour)  including  talent  and  wire  charge — $308.90. 

For  individual  rates  on  these  stations  address: 

SOUTHWEST  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 


Aviation   Building 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Luckies  Are  Always 
Kind  To  Your  Throat 

Lucky  Strike#  the  finest  Cigarette 
you  ever  smoked,  made  of  the 
finest  tobacco— The  Cream  of  the 
Crop -"IT'S  TOASTED."  Lucky 
Strike  has  an  extra,  secret  heat- 
ing process.  Everyone  knows  thai- 
heat  purifies  and  so  20,679 
physicians  say  that  Luckies  are 
less  irritating  to  your  throat. 

It's  toasted 


Your  Throat  Protection—; 


against  irritation  —  against  cough 


There  are  18  of  these  merry  little  figures.  One 
comes  in  each  tin  of  Lucky  Strike  Flat  Fifties. 

©  1930,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Mfrs. 

THE  CUNEO  PRESS,  INC.,  CHICAGO 
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Nliss  Adams  tells  you  hoiv  to  procure 
your  own  solar  horoscope — FREE 


Yhe  Y)entistsX)entifrice  should  be  your 

FAMILY  DENTIFRICE 


M' 


"ANY  people  remember 
the  time  when  trips  to 
the  dentist  were  made  only  to 
get  relief  from  pain.  In  those 
days,  no  one  thought  of 
going  for  prevention,  before 
pain  developed. 

And  today,  there  are  people 
who  do  not  think  of  using 
Forhan's,*  until  their  mouths 
are  beyond  the  help  of  ordi- 
nary tooth-pastes. 
But  the  well  momh  needs  Forhan's.  It  is  a  denti- 
frice safe  and  pure  and  mild — as  fine  as  a  dentist  can 
make  it,  for  it  was  developed  by  a  dentist,  R.  J. 
Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

The  tiny  teeth  of  children— those  precious  first  teeth 
which  have  such  an  influence  on  the  future  health  and 
beauty  of  the  mouth  — need  the  scientific  cleansing 
which  they  will  get  with  this  gentle  dentifrice. 

The  teeth  of  boys  and  girls  also  need  Forhan's  pro- 
tection, to  supplement  the  dentist's  watchful  care.  No 
dentifrice  can  do  a  more  thorough  job  of  reaching 
every  fissure  and  crevice  of  the  teeth  during  these  criti- 
cal years. 

In  the  adult  mouth,  Forhan's  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  cleans  the  teeth,  of  course,  but  in  addition  it 
helps  to  stimulate  the  gums.  Used  as  recommended, 
with  massage  at  the  time  of  brushing,  it  rouses  slug- 
gish circulation,  brings  to  gum  tissues  a  pleasant 
tingling,  and  helps  to  keep  them  in  the  coral  glow 
of  health. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Forhan's 

Forhan's 

YOUR  TEETH  ARE  ONLY  AS   HEALTHY  AS  YOUR  GUMS 


is  only  a  pyorrhea  treatment.  If  you  suspect  that  you 
have  this  ailment,  if  your  gums  are  tender,  see  your  den- 
tist at  once.  When  the  mouth  is  healthy  —  before  any 
tenderness  develops  — is  the  time  to  adopt  Forhan's  as 
your  dentifrice.  It  is  far  better  to  avoid  disease  than  to 
treat  it  after  it  develops.  The  use  of  this  scientific  den- 
tifrice will  help  you  to  keep  the  mouth  of  youth  well 
into  middle  age. 

NOW    ON    THE    AIR! 
New  Forhan's  program — featuring  Evangeline 
Adams,   world-famous    astrologer — every   Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  7:30  P.  M.  Eastern  Stand- 
ard  Time — Columbia  network. 


Radio    Digest 

FOLLOW  MY  STARS  OF  YOUTH  TO  A 


Clearer; 


ter  jmn 


Frances  Ingram  herself  tells  how 

to  keep  the  skin  lovely 

at  its  6  vital  places 

' '  "\7"OU  are  just  as  young  and  attractive, 

JL  or  just  as  old,  as  your  skin  looks," 
I  told  a  charming  woman  who  recently 
came  to  consult  me.  "Keep  your  skin  im- 
maculately clean . . .  Keep  it  youthful  at  my 
six  stars . . .  And  you  are  youthfully  lovely . " 

Then  I  explained  to  her  my  method 
with  Milkweed  Cream. 

"To  cleanse  the  skin,  spread  my  Milk- 
weed Cream  generously  over  your  face 
and  neck.  Let  it  remain  for  several  min- 
utes, to  allow  the  delicate  oils  to  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  pores,  and  then 
remove  every  vestige  of  it  with  soft  linen. 

"Now — apply  a  fresh  film  of  the  Milk- 
weed Cream.  With  outward  and  upward 
strokes  pat  it  into  the  skin  at  the  six 
points  starred  on  my  mannequin. 

"There  are  special  toning  ingredients  in 
this  Milkweed  Cream.  These  penetrate 
the  cleansed  pores  and  defend  the  skin 
against  blemishes  and  aging  lines  and 
leave  it  clear,  soft  and  lovely." 

This  charming  woman  came  back  to 
see  me,  a  day  or  two  ago.  Her  skin  looked 
marvelously  clear  and  soft  and  fresh!  She 
looked  at  least  five  years  younger — and 
said  she  felt  it! 

*ii 
1  have  recommended  my  Milkweed  Cream 
and  my  method  to  so  many  women,  and 
1  have  seen  their  skin  grow  fresh,  clear, 
young.  Won't  you  follow  my  six  stars  to 
a  clearer,  softer,  younger  skin? 

If  you  have  any  special  questions  to  ask 
about  skin  care,  write  for  a  copy  of  my 
booklet,  "Why  Only  A  Healthy  Skin  Can 
Stay  Young."  Or  tune  in  on  my  radio 
hour,  "Through  The  Looking  Glass 
With  Frances  Ingram,"  Tuesdays,  10:15 
A.  M.,  E.  S.T.,  over  WJZ  and  Associated 
Stations. 


STUDY    MY     MANNEQUIN     AND     HER     "STARS"     TO     KNOW     WHY 

(Jrdu  a  healthi!  skin  can  .slau  uounq 


-k 


,  THE  forehead  —  To  guard  against  lines 
and  wrinkles  here,  apply  Milkweed  Cream, 
stroking  with  fingertips,  outward  from  the 
center  of  your  brow. 

,  the  eyes— If  you  would  avoid  aging  crow's 
feet,  smooth  Ingram's  about  the  eyes,  stroke 
with  a  feather  touch  outward,  beneath  eyes 
and  over  eyelids. 

THE  mouth  —  Drooping  lines  are  easily  de- 
feated by  filming  the  fingertips  with  my  cream 
and  sliding  them  upward  over  the  mouth  and 
then  outward  toward  the  ears,  starting  at 
the  middle  of  the  chin. 


* 


the  throat  —  To  keep  your  throat  from 
flabhiness,  cover  with  a  film  of  Milkweed 
and  smooth  gently  downward,  ending  with 
rotary  movement  at  base  of  neck. 

THE  NECK  —  To  prevent  a  sagging  chin  and 
a  lined  neck,  stroke  with  fingertips  covered 
with  Milkweed  from  middle  of  chin  toward 
the  ears  and  patting  firmly  all  along  the 

jaw  contours. 

THE  SHOULDERS  —  To  have  shoulders  that 
are  blemish-free  and  firmly  smooth,  cleanse 
with  Milkweed  Cream  and  massage  with 
palm  of  hand  in  rotary  motion. 


INGRAM'S 


uDcec^orGam 


Frances  Ingram,  Dopt.  R-110 
108  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  meyoui  free  booklet,  "Why  Only 
,i  I  U.ilthy  Skm  Can  Suy  Young,"  which  tc-lls  in 
complete  detail  how  to  care  for  the  skm  and  to 

guaril  the  six  vital  spots  ot  youth. 


A.:..'-,  ti 


City. 
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BERNARDINE 
F  LYNN  ...This  is 
the  face  that  launched 
a  thousand — locomo- 
tives. In  other  words, 
the  charming  leading 
lady  of  Empire  Build- 
ers, whose  chugchug- 
gingfrom  Chicago  NBC 
heralds  thrilling  drama. 


A  DELE  VASA  .  .  . 
.  Too  late,  you  can't 
have  her  any  more,  no 
matter  how  much  you 
like  her  looks.  Paul 
Green,  night  manager 
of  Columbia  studios  has 
the  sweet  soprano  under 
contract.  Perhaps  'twill 
be    a    Radio    wedding. 
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AN  N  AB ELLE 
JACKSON  is  mu- 
sical to  her  fingertips 
.  .  .  even  makes  the  tea- 
cups perform  melodi- 
ously when  she  hostesses 
it  in  Cleveland.  Oh  yes, 
her  pay  check  reads, 
"WTAM  .  .  .for  ser- 
vices as  concert  pianist." 


DOLORES   CASSI- 
NELLI    .    .    .   A 

dark-haired  Latin 
beauty  who  started  her 
education  in  a  Chicago 
convent,  graduated  to 
the  silver  screen  and 
received  her  "Ph.D."  in 
Being  Charming  as 
an  NBC  songstress. 
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The  programs  of  the  Utility 
Securities  Orchestra,  broad- 
cast each  Tuesday  night 
from  9  to  10  o\loc\,  over 
WEHR,  The  Voice  of  Ser- 
vice, Chicago,  are  a  happy 
ensemble  of  tuneful  merriment. 


Utility  Securities  Orchestra 

There  is  not  a  lagging  moment  in  the  program.  Solos;  specialties; 
selections  from  musical  comedy  and  light  orchestral  numbers  combine 
to  make  this  the  Happy  Hour  of  the  devotees  of  music.  Tune  in  and 
join  the  ever  widening  circle. 

Tuesdays    WENR    9:00  P.M. 

"The  Voice  of  Service" 
50,000  watts  Chicago  870  KC. 

Five  million  customers  in  31  states  are  being  served  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  groups  of  public  utility  companies. 

We  distribute  the  securities  of  this  group — which  includes  Middle  \S  est 
Utilities  Company,  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Insull  Utility  In- 
vestments Inc.,  The  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Corporation 
Securities  Company  of  Chicago,  Midland  United  Company,  Public 
Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois,  and  North  American  Light  & 
Power  Co. 

Send  for  a  list  of  offerings  yielding  6%  or  more. 


Utility  Securities  Company 

230  S.  LA  SALLE    STREET,  CHICAGO 

Detroit  ♦  Richmond  ♦  Minneapolis  ♦  St.  Louis  ♦  Indianapolis  ♦  Louisville 
Milwaukee  ♦  Kansas  City  ♦  Cleveland  ♦  Des  Moines  ♦  San  Franscisco 
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Observations  on  Events  and  Incidents  in  the  Broadcasts  of  the  Month 


LIKE  a  gleaming  jewel  in  a  changing  light  Radio 
*  programs  scintillate  and  glow  with  new  colors 
according  to  the  evolution  of  new  ideas  and  demands  of 
public  taste.  There  is  a  bit  of  the  best  from  all  forms  of 
amusement — music,  drama,  literature,  news,  sports  and 
positive  cultural  training  from  the  primary  to  the  higher 
forms  of  education.  The  light  rests  a  moment  on  the  move 
of  educators  to  compel  broadcasters  to  appropriate  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  time  on  the  air  to  education. 
Broadcasters  are  not  so  keen  about  making  it  compulsory 
as  they  are  about  the  methods  to  be  used  to  present  the 
educational  program.  The  broadcaster  insists  that  a 
certain  amount  of  showmanship  must  go  with  the  pro- 
gram or  there  will  be  no  one  to  hear  it.  The  educators 
think  that  showmanship  is  unnecessary  and  supple- 
mentary devices  would  interfere  with  the  fundamental 
practices  of  instruction.  Important  developments  may 
be  expected  in  1931. 

*  *  * 

THIS  old  world  needs  more  laughs  and  less  grouching 
and  grumbling.  There  is  too  much  of  morbid  read- 
ing; too  much  prison  pallor  on  the  screen;  too  much 
moron  catering  and  sex  debauchery. 
Let's  turn  the  page  and  get  a  laugh, 
turn  the  dial  for  a  half-hour  of 
chuckles.  And  for  what  better  could 
you  ask  than  old  Brad  Browne  and 
his  dear  little  Nit  Wits  of  the 
Columbia  system.  They  take  the  old 
world  by  the  nose  and  shake  the  care 
wrinkles  off  his  jowls.  Marcella  in 
this  issue  gives  you  a  pleasant  little 
sketch  of  Brad  Browne.  Next  month 
we  are  going  to  entertain  you  with 
one  of  the  skits  which  Brad  says  he 
thinks  is  one  of  the  funniest  they  have  ever  produced. 
Don't  miss  it. 

^  *  ~k- 

Did  you  subscribe  to  Radio  Digest  before  the  new  $3 
rate  went  into  effect?  For  those  who  have  not  already 
been  so  advised  by  our  circulation  department  please  be 
assured  that  your  subscription  as  it  stood  on  our  books 
up  to  January  1,  1931,  will  be  extended  to  comply  with 
the  $3  rate. 

*  *  * 

Incidentally  we  are  very  happy  to  announce  that  sub- 
scriptions are  coming  in  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
in  amazing  volume.  We  are  indebted  to  the  many 
broadcasting  stations  that  have  commended  our  maga- 
zine to  their  listeners.    Thanks,  gentlemen  of  the  air! 


Almost  everybody  wants  a  log  in  Radio  Digest.  The 
votes  were  overwhelming.  A  Chain  Calendar  and 
Official  Wavelength  list  will  be  published  here  in 
March.  Next  thing  we  know  there'll  be  a  big  demand 
for  fiction  again.  Wonder  how  many  readers  like  Radio 
drama  continuities?    Suggestions  are  always  welcome. 


TSHBEL  MacDONALD,  daughter  of  the  Labor  Prime 
J-  Minister  of  England,  is  a  chip  off  the  old  block  and 
particularly  interested  in  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity. 
At  the  time  we  were  in  the  ferment 
of  activity  to  relieve  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  America  Miss 
MacDonald  stood  up  before  a  Co- 
lumbia microphone  in  London  and 
gave  us  her  views  as  to  the  right  way 
and  wrong  way  of  doing  things  to 
help  "the  underdog."  She  thinks  the 
world  is  too  prone  to  dose  its  social 
headaches  with  aspirin  instead  of 
determining  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
and  curing  it.  She  speaks  a  vigorous  message  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  And  she  wants  to  know  if  Americans 
aren't  wasting  precious  time  on  useless  social  work,  are 
we  getting  anywhere  with  constructive  methods?  What 
about  it?  You  may  have  heard  her  talk,  whether  you 
did  or  not  you  will  be  interested  in  reviewing  it  in  the 
March  Radio  Digest. 

Have  you  noticed  the  improved  quality  of  the  Amos 
'n'  Andy  feature?  There's  a  reason.  Miss  Peggy  Hull, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  competent  astrologers  in  America, 
has  'scoped  both  of  the  boys  from  the  exact  hour  that 
they  were  born.  Now  that  the  Sun  of  Arc  and  the  Stars 
of  Kleig  have  moved  out  of  the  Aspect — but  let  Peggy 
tell  you  all  about  it — in  that  tight-packed  March  issue. 
*  *  * 

Tin  Pan  Alley — imagine  what  David  Ewen  can  do 
with  a  subject  like  that!  He's  done  it.  You  will  get  it 
in  the  March  issue. 


JOHN  P.  MEDBURY,  "Master  Without  Ceremony," 
*J  whose  humorous  contributions   are  read  in  almost 
every  household  in  the  land,  will  be  represented  in  our 
March  Radio  Digest.     From  all  in- 
dications   this    number    will    stand 
out  as  the  greatest  smile  cracker  yet 
published.    Bright  and  sparkling  but 
not  frothy.     You  will  find  informa- 
tion of  great  interest  available  in  no 
other  form.     You  will  find  words  of 
wisdom  by  some  of  the  best  minds. 
.^igBi      But    in    and    out    will    he   woven    a 
I      ripple  of  clean  fun  to  make  you  glad 
you  have  joined  our  merry  party. 
Premier  Mussolini's  broadcast  to  America  was  pre- 
cisely in  line  with  the  "Radio  Can  Kill  War"  policy 
suggested    by    a    Radio    Digest    editorial.   .  .   .  WOC, 
Davenport,   has   requested   privilege   of  rebroadcasting 
the  Radio  Digest  mystery  play,  Step  on  the  Stair,  which 
was  the  first  serial  thriller  ever  broadcast.     The  story 
was  especially  written  for  Radio  Digest  by  Robert  J. 
Casey,  famous  journalist  and  novelist.   .   .  .  Ted  Lewis, 
the  high  hatted  tragedian  of  jazz,  is  said  to  have  been 
paid  $5,000  for  one  performance  at  WMCA,  New  York. 


Broadcasters  In  Every  State 

Win  Honors 

Contest    Nominations    From    Listeners 
Pour  In  To  Acclaim  Favorite  Stations 


THEY'RE  off  on  the  last  two  laps!  Nominations  are 
pouring  in.  From  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  en- 
thusiastic supporters  are  rallying  to  tell  the  world  about 
the  stations  they  consider  the  best  in  their  states.  For 
weeks  interest  in  the  contest  has  been  gaining  momentum  and 
now,  with  the  half-way  mark  passed,  and  the  end  in  sight,  each 
mail  brings  in  votes.  In  many  states  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  the  race  is  neck 
and  neck. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm for  favorite  stations  on  the  part 
of  thousands  of  listeners  as  exemplified 
in  the  letters  received  by  the  contest  ed- 
itor in  every  mail.  Just  read  this  one 
from  Miss  Frances  Cherry,  of  Wayne, 
Nebraska : 

"WJAG  at  Norfolk  is  the  home  of  the 
Printer's  Devil.  It  is  WJAG  which  has 
such  a.  big  Radio  family.  It  is  WJAG 
which  has  an  'Everything's  All  Right 
Club'.  It  is  WJAG  which  gives  a  list 
each  day  of  babies  born  into  its  family. 
WJAG  does  not  have  a  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry,  but  it  does  have  a  Karl,  Ted  and 
Harry.  WJAG  has  a  singer,  'Tim'  How- 
ard Stark  who  won  the  honor  of  being  in 
the  first   five  boy  singers  in   the   recent 

state  Atwater  Kent  Contest.     WJAG  has         ^^^^^^^^^^ 
a   good   girl's    trio,    the   Harmony   Trio. 

WJAG  has  a  wonderful  mixed  quartette."  These  are  merely  a 
few  of  the  reasons  why  Miss  Cherry  is  rooting  for  WJAG.  She 
concludes:  "I  could  rave  on  for  pages  and  pages  about  WJAG 
but  why,  when  it  speaks  for  itself." 

Do  you  listen  regularly  to  the  broadcasts  of  a  favorite  sta- 
tion? Do  you  think  its  programs  are  the  best  produced  for 
your  entertainment  in  your  state?     If  you  do  give  your  station 


a  break.  Nominate  it  for  the  state  championship.  Do  your 
bit  to  aid  your  station  to  win  the  honor  of  being  declared 
the  most  popular  in  the  state. 

Many  of  the  stations  are  being  nominated  not  only  because 
of  their  pleasing  programs  but  because  their  announcers  are 
popular  with  the  station's  listeners.  "I  wish  to  nominate  station 
WEBC  at  Superior  as  the  best  Radio 
station  in  Wisconsin,"  declares  Miss  Eda 
Melland,  of  Yellow  Lake,  Wisconsin. 
"This  is  a  good,  live  station,  with  fine 
programs  and  a  staff  of  very  good  an- 
nouncers. Without  good  announcers  a 
station  can  not  hope  to  gain  much  popu- 
larity." 

Miss  Madlyn  Patton,  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  also  pays  tribute  to  the  announcers. 
She  nominates  WPEN  as  the  first  station 
in  Pennsylvania.  "First  of  all,"  she 
writes,  "I  nominate  WPEN  because  our 
favorite  Diamond  Meritum  winner  hold? 
sway  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The 
Mystery  announcer  starts  the  day  and 
then  it's  just  good,  clean  fun  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  announcers  of  WPEN  are 
wonderful   boys,   everyone   of  them." 

If  you  have  not  as  yet  nominated  your 
favorite  stations  don't  delay,  but  get  on 
the  band  wagon  now.  Turn  to  the  rule? 
on  page  100  and  study  them.  There  are 
ways  of  obtaining  bonus  votes  that  will  loom  large  in  the  final 
count.  Whoopee!  We're  coming  down  the  home  stretch  and 
we'll  cross  the  line  at  midnight.  April  20th.  Get  those  nomina- 
tions in  and  then  cast  the  votes  that  may  make  your  favorite 
stations  the  honored  ones  in  your  state.  Remember  that  there 
are  four  stations  to  be  chosen  from  each  state.  Beautiful 
medallions  as  shown  above  will  be  awarded — one  for  each  winner. 


NOMINATION    BLANK— Radio    Digest's 

STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

I  nominate  for  the  most  popular  stations  in  (state) 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) City 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) City 

Signed 

Address 

City State 


NUmber  COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 

5    STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 
STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Please  arc/it  this  ballot  to: 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) City 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) City 

Signed    

Address  

City State 


Arturo  Toscanini 

This  portrait,  posed  three  years 
ago,  is  considered  the  best  like- 
ness of  the  famous  maestro,  one 
of  whose  eccentricities  is  his 
unwillingness  to  appear  before 
a  camera. 


Intimate  Qlimpses  of 
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Philharmonic  Conductor  Has  Memorized  Thousands 
of  Scores — A  Despot  Who  Flies  into  a  Rage  at  Slight 
Errors,   but  Still  is   Sincerely  Loved  by  His  Men 


HE  WOULD  have  attained  great- 
ness in  any  field  of   endeavor 
which    requires    the    command- 
ing   of    men.      For    Toscanini 
was  born  to  be  a  commander.     Had  he 
chosen  to  be  the  general  of  an  army  or 
the   ruler   of   a   nation   there   can   be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  attained  that 
same  eminence  that  he  now  possesses  as 
the  conductor  of  a  symphony  orchestra. 
No  one  can  understand  what   it  is  that 
makes  his  men  obey  him  so  meekly — his 
men,  least  of  all.     In  his  presence  they 
feel  a  strange  electricity  radiating  from 
\  him;  they  are  humbled  by  the  flash  of  his 
!  brilliant    eyes,    and    by    that    soft,    tired 
smile  of  his  which  is  their  only  reward 
I  when,  after  hours  of  rehearsing,  they  play 
i  well. 

Toscanini  rules  his  men  with  iron  des- 

j  potism — and   yet,    very    strange    to   say, 

|  they   love   and   worship   him.     I   myself 

\  have  seen  his  orchestra  slave  under  him 

j  in  Bayreuth,  during  the  recent  Bayreuth 

Festival,  for  ten  hours,  and  yet  after  this 

I  arduous   rehearsal   one   of   the   fiddlers — 

wet   with   perspiration   and   tired   to   the 

I  point  of  exhaustion — said  to  me:    "What 

(I  a  man  he  is!     If  I  could  only  play  under 

him  forever,  I  would  be  the  happiest  of 

i  men!" 


wH 


HAT  strange  magic 
does  this  leader  exert  over  his  men?  It 
is  the  magic  of  giving  his  men  a  mys- 
terious insight  into  the  music  they  are 
performing,  an  insight  such  as  they  have 
never  before  had.  It  is  the  magic  of  a 
simple  personality  who  loves  his  music 
with  such  a  passion  that  his  love  is  con- 
tagiously spread  to  all  who  work  under 
him.  It  is  the  magic  of  a  man  who  is  an 
artist  to  his  finger  tips — and  the  magic 
of  an  artist  who  is  also  a  great  man. 


"By    DAVID    EWEN 


An  incident  which  I  witnessed  three 
years  ago.  will  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate 
most  aptly  what  this  magic  that  Tos- 
canini uses  over  his  men  really  is.  One 
afternoon  during  rehearsal,  after  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  rendition  of 
Beethoven's  'Ninth  Symphony,  the  or- 
chestra, inspired  by  the  insight  into  the 
music  he  had  given  them,  rose  and 
cheered  him  for  several  minutes.  While 
the  cheers  persisted,  Toscanini  looked  ob- 
viously uncomfortable  and  tried  by 
frantic  gestures  to  curb  their  enthusiasm. 
When  the  tumult  had  died  down  he  re- 
buked them  very  gently,  and  tears  were 
glittering  in  the  eyes  that  so  often  blaze 
with  anger. 

"You  see,  men,"  he  explained  softly, 
"it  isn't  me — it's  Beethoven!" 


JLOSCANINI  was  a  great 
conductor  from  his  earliest  days.  At  first 
he  floundered  about  in  the  'cello  section 
of  the  La  Scala  Opera  House,  in  Italy, 
but  then,  during  the  illness  of  the 
conductor,  he  stepped  from  the  'cello 
section  to  the  conductor's  podium  and 
rehearsed  the  scheduled  opera — from  mem- 
ory. He  has  remained  on  the  conduc- 
tor's stand  ever  since — startling  his  audi- 
ences with  performances  which  were 
unparalleled  even  for  La  Scala;  startling 
the  audiences  by  introducing  into  the 
opera-bill  such  foreign  names  as  Wagner 
and  Mozart,  and  to  the  concert-programs 
such  barbarian  names  as  Beethoven  and 
Schubert ;  startling  the  audiences  by  for- 
bidding them  to  come  late  or  to  whisper 
during  performances.  He  startled  his  or- 
chestra and  singers  by  his  scrupulous  in- 
sistence   upon    perfection,    by    his    inde- 


fatigable energies  which  constantly  drove 
them  to  work  harder  and  harder.  He 
startled  his  management  by  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  number  of  rehearsals 
and,  consequently,  in  the  expenses.  And 
one  and  all  they  relented  to  his  iron  will. 
An  entire  revolution  had  come  over  the 
La  Scala  Opera  House  with  its  new,  young 
conductor! 

Toscanini  was  born  with  a  very  grave 
defect,  especially  grave  for  a  conductor. 
He  was  near-sighted,  so  near-sighted  in 
fact  that  he  could  not  possibly  see  a  score 
unless  it  were  leaning  against  his  nose. 
But,  as  though  in  divine  repentance,  the 
Gods  have  given  Toscanini  a  memory 
that  is  almost  phenomenal.  That  mem- 
ory is  one  of  the  many  causes  for  awe 
among  Toscanini-worshipcrs.  Everyone 
knows  that  Toscanini  knows  by  heart 
some  ninety  operas,  the  entire  classical 
repertoire  from  Bach  to  the  most  mod- 
ern of  modern  composers  and  about  a 
thousand  other  little  odds-and-ends. 
Everyone  knows  with  what  rapidity  he 
can  memorize  a  new  score.  Two  years 
ago  he  performed  Ernest 
Schelling's  Impressions  of  An 
Artist's  Life.  The  score 
reached  his  hands  on  Sunday 
and  the  next  morning  he 
came  to  Carnegie  Hall  and 
rehearsed  the  whole  work 
minutely  from  memory.  He 
remembered  every  single  note 
and  every  single  instrument 
in  that  long  and  intricate 
score !  The  composer,  who 
played  his  piano  part  from 
notes,  looked  at  this  man 
with  gaping  wonder.  Tos- 
canini's  wit'e  tells  us  that 
when  he  gets  a  new  score,  he 
goes    to    lied,    huddles    within 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Texas  Guinan,  called  "Queen  of  the  Night 

Clubs"  'who  once  made  the  greeting  cry  o£ 

"Hello,   Sucker!"  her  -watch-word. 


THE  night  clubs  of 
New  York  City  of 
the  present  day  are 
almost  a  lost  art 
compared  to  what  they 
were  not  so  many  years 
back.  Therefore  a  discus- 
sion of  them  necessitates 
a  background  of-  former 
night  clubs. 

My  first  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  night 
clubs,  cabarets,  and  supper 
clubs,  began  in  March, 
1922.  A  great,  rural  state 
like  Maine,  with  only  a 
few  big  cities,  which,  in  contrast  to  New 
York,  could  hardly  be  termed  wealthy, 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  night  life 
which,  to  many  New  Yorkers,  seems  a 
natural  and  even  tame  part  of  city  life. 
Most  of  the  important  cities  of  Maine 
have  at  best  nothing  but  large  public 
dance  halls  and  exclusive  clubs  and  hotels 
at  which  private  affairs  may  be  given. 

The  rise  of  the  night  club,  or  supper 
club,  such  as  New  Yorkers  know  it,  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
certain  famous  individuals  to  own  their 
own  room  with  their  own  orchestra,  and 
to  serve  either  food  or  liquor  for  those 
guests  who  were  willing  to  pay  well  for 
the  privilege  of  isolation  from  the  ordinary 
habitues  of  public  dance  halls  or  hotel 
grills. 

I  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  places 
of  the  past  decade  such  as  Rector's  and 
Delmonico's,  the  places  where  Sophie 
Tucker,  Ted  Lewis,  and  so  many  other 
stars  became  famous  or  were  made  famous, 
but   my   starting    point    is    a   good    one, 


»»o 


inasmuch  as  the  Palais 
Royale  achieved,  to  my 
mind,  perfection  in  night 
clubs.  Certainly  it  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  to  spend  an  evening 
for  an  individual  who 
sought  diversion,  the  finest 
in  dance  music,  good  food, 
and  a  beautiful  atmos- 
phere. Previous  to  my 
first  arrival  in  New  York 
at  Easter  vacation  in  1922, 
I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  famous  young  maestro 
who  had  come  from  the 
West  with  his  orchestra  to  take  New  York 
by  storm  and  who  found  himself  ensconced 
as  a  national  hero  in  the  beautiful  Palais 
Royale  in  New  York  City.  The  loveliness 
of  its  fountain  and  its  acoustically  perfect 
room  seemed  almost  like  a  dream.  Easter 
vacation  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for 
my  first  visit  to  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  places  I  resolved  to  visit  was  the  Palais 
Royale.  I  shall  never  forget  the  won- 
derful evening  I  spent  there;  Whiteman's 
band  was  at  its  best.  Although  I  went 
alone  I  did  not  feel  out  of  place,  and  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  everything  about  it 
affected  me  most  profoundly.  I  had  some 
very  fine  lobster  to  eat;  whether  or  not 
liquor  was  sold  surreptitiously  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  recollect  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  perfect  evenings  of  my  life. 

Later,  when  a  freshman  at  Yale,  I  often 
frequented  the  Palais  Royale  with  a  very 
charming  young  lady,  and  enjoyed  it  more 
than  ever,  as  I  was  then  able  to  dance  to 
the  inspiring  music  of  the  Whiteman  band,  j 
The  JoorQ».had  been  remodeled  and  was^ 
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By  Rudy  Vallee 


more  enchanting  than  ever.  Joseph 
Urban,  I  was  told,  had  made  a  study  of 
it  and  every  point  of  beauty  in  the  ceiling 
and  architecture  was  arranged  acoustically. 

In  the  same  Fall  of  1922,  accompanied 
by  some  members  of  the  Yale  Band,  I 
visited  several  night  clubs  on  the  eve  of 
the  Yale-Princeton  game  at  Princeton.  At 
that  time  the  "Boardwalk"  was  very  popu- 
larly acclaimed  on  account  of  its  excellent 
revues  and  superior  orchestra.  There  was 
also  the  "Moulin  Rouge."  but  the  "Board- 
walk" was  one  place  which  attracted  all  of 
us  and  which  we  enjoyed  tremendously. 

The  couvert  of  most  of  the  clubs  at  that 
time  approximated  four  or  five  dollars.  If 
I  recollect  rightly,  the  "Palais  Royale" 
asked  four  dollars,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
object  to  paying  it.  Prohibition  had  been 
more  or  less  enforced  for  over  four  years, 
and  yet  the  "Palais  Royale"  and  the 
"Boardwalk"  and  similar  Broadway  places 
enjoyed  a  huge  success. 

There  were  the  clubs  on  the  outskirts, 
such  as  the  Pelham  Heath  Inn  and  the 
Westchester  Parkway  places,  but  these  I 
would  not  call  typical  night  clubs;  they 
were,  as  the  name  implies,  roadhouses,  to 
which  one  motored  for  dancing  and  dining. 
Rather,  in  my  mind,  does  "night  club" 
signify  a  club  either  on  Broadway  or  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  itself,  with  a  floor 
show,  a  master  of  ceremonies,  various 
types  of  acts  with  professional  entertainers 
and  a  chorus  of  girls. 

Down  through  the  years 
192 5,  there  also  came  into  existence  the 
smarter  type  of  club,  often  termed  the 
supper  club,  such  as  the  Club  Royal. 
Then,  too,  followed  the  vogue  of  the 
attractive   tea   dances   at    the   Plaza,   the 


Villa  Venice,  the  Lorraine  Grill,  and  many 
other  places  where  J.  W.  McKee,  Joseph 
C.  Smith,  Ray  Miller,  Eddie  Davis,  Larry 
Siry,  Art  Hickman,  and  many  others 
enticed  the  feet  of  New  Yorkers  to  dance. 
Art  Hickman  attained  great  popularity 
during  his  short  lived  run  in  New  York: 
I  have  often  wondered  why  he  did  not 
stay  and  achieve  the  same  success  that 
Whiteman  did,  as  he  was  even  a  little  in 
advance  of  Whiteman  as  a  forerunner  in 
smart  syncopation.  In  fact  it  was  through 
his  Victor  records  that  Whiteman  flooded 
the  entire  world  with  his  new  idea  of 
dance  music. 

I  would  have  been  very  happy  indeed 
had  I  been  able  to  dance  at  these  various 
places  to  the  music  of  their  respective 
orchestras,  for  there  was  an  atmosphere 
and  air  about  everything  in  those  days 
that  seems  to  have  disappeared  today. 
The  change  has  been  gradual;  whether 
this  alteration  is  due  to  prohibition,  finan- 
cial conditions,  or  merely  to  the  differ- 
ences in  fads  and  tastes  I  do  not  claim 
to  know.  It  would  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  economic  depression,  because  I  believe 
people  will  always  spend  money  to  en- 
tertain themselves  and  will  usually  find 
the  necessary  amount  to  go  out  when 
they  so  desire. 


Above — A  detail  of  the  wall  decoration  of 
the  now  defunct  "Heigh-Ho  Club"  of  Don 
Dickerman.  This  was  the  scene  of  Rudy 
Vallee's    first    triumph    as    a    baton    wielder. 


Below — Plenty  of  pep  and  enthusiasm  when 
the  Crooning  Tenor  entertains  for  New 
Yorkers  at  the  Villa  Vallee — an  unusual  pic- 
ture of  the  author,  never  before  published. 
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The  type  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  more  deco- 
rous night  club — Moss 
and  Fontanne,  ballroom 
dancers  of  the  Club 
Lido,  who  are  now  on  a 
month's  leave  in  order 
to  appear  before  the 
English  King  and  Queen. 


your  own  liquor  if  you  wish 
to  drink.  They  are  obliged 
to  face  a  proposition  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  solution 
— that  of  adequately  ap- 
pealing to  their  guests  with- 
out serving  intoxicants. 


Unquestionably  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  number,  prominence,  and  daring 
of  speakeasies  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years  have  been  mainly  responsible  for 
the  downfall  of  night  clubs  and  supper 
clubs  as  a  paying  proposition.  When  one 
reflects  that  there  are  over  fifty  thousand 
speakeasies  in  New  York  City  alone, 
(over  fifty  mind  you!)  then,  and  only 
then,  can  we  arrive  at  a  clear  conception 
of  exactly  what  competition  opposes  the 
maintenance  of  an  attractive  but  dry 
night  or  supper  club.  Membership  clubs, 
like  the  St.  Regis  Roof  and  Grill  en- 
counter little  trouble.  They  are  estab- 
lished by  the  most  exclusive  of  New 
York's  society  and  are  assured  of  a  finan- 
cial standing  before  they  even  begin  the 
season;  in  fact,  they  do  not  welcome 
outsiders  and  are  strictly  formal,  for  they 
realize  that  that  is  an  effective  way  of 
excluding  undesirables.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  averse  to  showing  a  profit,  but 
they  advertise  only  in  the  smart  maga- 
zines and  are  solely  interested  in  securing 
the  right  people  as  patrons. 

Places  like  the  Club  Richman,  the 
Montmartre,  the  Lido,  El  Patio,  and 
many  others  (not  to  forget  the  place 
at  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  appear 
nightly,  the  Villa  Vallee),  are  admittedly 
dry  clubs  where  it  is  necessary  to  bring 


J7R0M  my  ob- 
servations of  middle  class 
and  elite  society  both  here 
and  abroad,  of  society  in 
general,  or  may  I  even  say 
human  beings  in  general, 
there  is  little  or  no  anima- 
tion and  hilarious  enjoyment 
unless  there  is  a  stimulant. 
Please  notice  carefully  that 
I  say  "hilarious  enjoyment," 
i.e.  that  New  Year's  Eve  fer- 
vour which  reminds  one  of 
a  madhouse.  Personally  I 
am  happiest  where  the  ex- 
citement is  moderately  re- 
strained, where  one  enjoys 
oneself  in  a  reasonably 
quiet  way,  with  conversa- 
tion, dancing,  good  food, 
and  refreshments  at  intermis- 
sion. With  the  proper  es- 
cort and  the  proper  crowd 
I  believe  an  evening  may 
be  very  enjoyable  this  way, 
but  there  are  people  who 
seem  to  feel  that  unless 
there  is  over-loud  laughter, 
an  excess  of  back-slapping, 
hopping  about,  breaking  of 
various  eating  utensils — in 
short,  genuinely  riotous  pan- 
demonium, then  the  party  is 
not  a  success. 

I  admit  that  to  attain  this  state  of 
ribald  excitement  at  a  party,  liquor  is  a 
necessary  adjunct.  I  have  watched  many 
parties  which  commenced  as  respectably 
enjoyable  become  white  heat  orgies.  The 
casual  factor  is  nearly  always  the  con- 
tents of  a  bottle  poorly  concealed  under 
the  table,  or  the  latent  effects  of  potent 
drinks  recently  imbibed.  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  this  not  to  be  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  liquor  can 
make  people  forget  their  worries,  cares 
and  normal  selves,  and  to  make  them 
become,  as  it  were,  "Mr.  Hydes" 
for  the  moment;  some  of  the 
most  meek,  humble  and  quiet 
people  have  become  trans- 
formed after  a  few  drinks  into 
the  loudest,  coarsest  and  most 
unreasonable  persons  imagin- 
able; and  it  does  seem  that 
there  are  many  people  who  en- 
joy this  sort  of  an  evening.  My 
inevitable  contact  with  such 
situations  has  led  me  to  realize 
that  whatever  one  may  think, 
morally,  ethically  or  legally, 
about  drinking,  there  should  at 
least  be  one  universally  ac- 
cepted rule;  everyone  with  any 
innate  sense  of  decency  ought 


to  restrict  his  own  share  of  liquor  to  that 
amount  which  he  is  positive  he  can  drink 
without  results  that  will  render  him  a 
figure  of  annoyance,  disgust  or  ridicule. 
If  one  enters  any  quiet,  refined  club 
such  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  one  will 
observe  that  even  though  everyone  has 
brought  his  own  liquor,  and  is  drinking, 
the  atmosphere  is  somehow  kept  quiet 
and  respectable;  but  go  into  almost  any 
speakeasy  where  there  is  a  piano,  a  group 
of  Hawaiians,  two  or  three  negroes  around 
a  piano,  or  even  a  dance  orchestra  as 
some  of  them  have,  and  there  you  will 
find  quite  a  different  atmosphere.  There 
are  loud  peals  of  laughter  and  many 
hectically  gay  groups.  .  In  the  midst  of  it 
all  one  finds  several  parties  eating,  and 
eating  delicious  food  at  that!  And  that 
is  where  the  speakeasy  seems  to  surpass 
a  respectable  night  club.  To  the  speak- 
easy the  young  man  takes  his  girl  and 
begins  the  evening  with  the  realization  of 
one  thing,  and  that  is  this — that  he  pays 
only  for  what  he  gets.  The  couvert 
seems  always  to  have  antagonized  certain 
people,  but  it  is  simply  a  means  of  pay- 
ing for  the  band  and  entertainment.  It 
is  like  a  ticket  to  the  show.  A  club 
featuring  entertainment  absolutely  must 
have  some  means  of  paying  for  it;  the 
profits  on  food  and  beverages  like  ginger 
ale  are  not  enough.  The  young  man  who 
takes  a  girl  to  a  speakeasy  is  steeped  in 
an  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  bad  air  all 
evening,  as  most  of  them  are  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  crowds  they  attract; 
then  the  young  man  is  astonished  that 
he  invariably  wakes  up  with  a  "hangover" 
the  next  morning!  Besides,  he  doesn't 
save  anything  by  going  there.  His  guar- 
antee concerning 
the  quality  of  the 
liquor  obtained 


Above  and  right — 
Don  Dickerman,  "the 
most  strait-laced 
night  club  proprietor 
in  the  world",  attired 
in  pirate  costume  to 
carry  out  the  spirit 
of  his  unique  Green- 
wich Village  Rendez- 
vous, "The  Pirate's 
Den",  where  no  liq- 
uor is  served.  Mr. 
Dickerman  is  also  an 
artist  and  the  black 
and  white  decorations 
for  this  article  are 
from  .  his   clever   pen. 
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there  is  no  better  than  the  assurances  of  a 
regular  bootlegger,  and  the  prices  charged 
for  it  are,  in  most  cases,  so  exorbitant 
that  before  the  end  of  the  evening  he  has 
spent  as  much  as  he  would  have  if  he 
had  gone  to  a  night  club. 


As 


_S  I  have  remarked  be- 
fore, the  food  in  most  speakeasies  is  of 
a  very  high  order;  the  proprietors  have 
sense  enough  to  realize  that  with  good 
food  and  good  liquor,  such  as  it  is,  the 
combination  is  almost  unbeatable!  But 
it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  economy 
for  the  people  who  go  there.  They  go 
willing  to  pay  any  bill  presented  them. 
There  is  a  certain  camaraderie  in  a  speak- 
easy— the  thrill  of  gaining  admittance  by 
a  password,  giving  your  card,  or  whisper- 
ing through  a  little  interviewer,  being 
hastily  let  in  and  hearing  the  door 
slammed  behind  you — everyone  locked 
together,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  slight 
fear  of  arrest  and  the  Black  Maria  hang- 
ing over  everyone!  In  other  words,  the 
thrill  of  doing  wrong  is  enhanced  by  the 
spirit  of  comradeship  with  a  group  of 
people  whom  you  know  and  like,  in  most 
cases.  Misery  (or  shall  I  say  the  thrill 
of  scoflawing?)  loves  company. 

Of  course,  too,  a  great  many  people 
like  to  drink  for  the  sheer  joy  of  drink- 
ing, and  a  speakeasy  affords  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  It  also  provides 
reasonably  pleasant  surroundings  with 
others  who  want  to  drink  and  eat  good 
food  at  the  same  time.  The  places  that 
are  combinations  of  speakeasies  and 
supper  clubs  resemble  both  in  some 
respects.  I  doubt  whether  these  are 
numerous,  and  those  in  active  operation 
constantly  court  the  danger  of  a  raid 
unless    they    are    well    protected.      The 


easiest  way  for  an  en- 
terprising prohibition 
administrator  to  secure 
publicity  is  to  raid  a 
famous  place,  whether 
or  not  liquor  is  actually 
sold  there.  Everyone 
knows  that  in  every 
place  where  people 
gather  there  is  some 
drinking  of  liquor  that 
the  guests  bring  them- 
selves. This  furnishes 
sufficient  grounds  for 
the  raid  itself,  as  the 
proprietor  of  any  place 
is  supposed  not  only  to 
warn  his  guest  against 
bringing  or  drinking  in- 
toxicating liquors,  but 
to  refuse  to  furnish  ac- 
cessories. 

There  are  the  clubs 
in  Harlem.  Some  do  not  welcome  whites 
but  cater  strictly  to  their  own  colored 
group.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  enter 
these.  Places  such  as  the  Cotton  Club 
or  Small's  Paradise,  especially  the  latter, 
furnish  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  for 
the  out  of  town  thrill  seeker. 

The  Cotton  Club  is  a  respectable  club 
with  a  most  wonderful  revue,  beautifully 
staged  with  a  line  of  very  attractive 
colored  girls.  On  Sunday  nights  various 
celebrities  of  the  theatrical  world  are 
there  and  are  always  called  upon  to  do 
something.  Duke  Ellington's  band,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country,  perhaps  the 
finest,  rhythmically  speaking,  holds  forth 
and  no  one  could  resist  dancing  to  it. 

Small's   is   the   place   for   the   country 
relative  you  would  like  to  shock.     I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  describe  just  what 
goes  on.     Suffice  to  say  that  white  men 
dancing   with    col- 
ored girls  and  vice 
versa,  with  singing 
waiters  and  a  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of 
ribaldry    and     fun 
makes   Small's   a 
most  unusual  place. 
Down    on    the 
other  end  of  Man- 


P.  &  A.  Photo 
Acrobatic  dancers  are  features  in  the  gayer  clubs 


hattan  is  Greenwich  Village,  with  all  of 
its  odd  and  quaint  places.  Towering 
among  all  these  odd  places  are  the  four 
that  Don  Dickerman  himself  created, 
devised,  designed  and  built.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  assist  him  materially  in  the 
building  of  the  Daffydil  Club.  His  other 
clubs,  the  Pirate's  Den.  which  is  ten 
years  old,  the  Blue  Horse,  and  the  County 
Fair,  are  the  most  unique  places  of  their 
kind.  Dickerman  is  a  specialist  in  artis- 
tic diversion  and  only  he  could  create 
the  type  of  place  that  he  has  there. 

Dickerman  is  perhaps  the  most  strait- 
laced  night  club  owner  and  proprietor  in 
the  world;  his  clubs  are  all  scrupulously 
clean  in  food,  entertainment,  music,  and 
general  atmosphere.  He.  more  than  any- 
one else,  realizes  just  what  the  absolutely 
dry  and  refined  night  club  is  up  against, 
as  his  places  do  a  good  business  but  are 
hardly  worth  the  effort  to  keep  them 
going.  The  Daffydil  Club,  which  closed 
two  weeks  ago,  was  my  own  Sunday  night 
hobby.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  in- 
vite as  many  celebrities  as  I  know  and 
meet  in  the  various  theatrical  fields  down 
Sunday  night,  when  we  had  a  sort  of 
amateur  theatrical  night  with  everybody 
doing  a  turn.  Like  the  Cotton  Club,  it 
(Continued  on  page  97) 


The   beautiful   Central   Park    Casino    (below),    favored    by   the   Four 

Hundred,   presents   a   strange   contrast   to   the   usual    down-in-a-cellar 

or  over-a-garage  club 
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Atop    Mount    Vesu 
vius      Travelers 
Knew  The  Beloved 
Miketeer   By   His 
Voice     Alone! 


tie  Cried  for 
Joy   At   His 
W  e  I  c  o  m  e 
Home  Party 


HELLO,      everybody.        It's 
good   to   be   where   I    can 
say  that  to  you  again.    I'm 
so  happy  to  be  home  again 
I  can't  find  appropriate  words  with 
which  to  express  myself. 

If    you    should    ask    me    what    I 
missed  the  most  since  I've  been  away 
I  believe  I  would  have  to  say  it  was 
"mike"  and  that  old  "gang"  of  mine. 
It's  a  great  old  world  in  which  we 
live   and   I've   been    seeing    a   great 
many      of      its      highly      publicized 
"sights"  but,  do  you  know,  the  great- 
est sight  of  all  was  the  one  I  saw 
from  the   deck  of   the   steamship   which 
brought  me  back  to  the  United   States. 
No,   it  wasn't   the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
the  New  York  Harbor.    It  was  a  thrill  to 
see  the  lady  through  the  rain  that  night, 
but   the   thrill   of   thrills   came   after  we 
passed  her,  and  the  little  terrier-like  tugs 
were  nosing  the  liner  into  position  along- 
side the  pier. 

Someone,  I  think  it  was  Jacques  Ben- 
jamin, my  assistant  who  accompanied  me 
on  the  vacation,  said,  "Look  at  that 
crowd  on  the  pier."  I  ran  to  the  deck 
rail  as  though  pulled  by  a  magnet,  sens- 
ing that  somewhere  in  the  assembled 
throng  there  might  be  a  friend  or  two 
who  had  braved  the  weather  to  speak 
a  cheery  word  of  greeting  to  this  return- 
ing voyager.    A  friend  or  two,  did  I  say? 

The  pier  end  took  on  the  appearance 
of  a  misplaced  stage-setting.  That  is,  the 
carnival-like  atmosphere  prevailing  there- 
on seemed  misplaced  to  me.  Surely,  I 
thought,  a  steamship  pier  is  no  place  in 
which  to  hold  a  fiesta.  Tiny  flags  were 
being  waved  frantically  by  a  hundred 
hands.  Above  the  din  of  the  noisy 
whistles  I  heard  my  nickname  being 
shouted.  Then,  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd  on  the  pier,  I  saw  a  banner  carry- 
ing this  message,  "Welcome  Home, 
Roxy." 

I  don't  remember  much  that  happened 
after  that.  Honestly,  I  don't.  I  couldn't 
see  anything  clearly.  I  tried  to  brush  the 
water   out   of  my  eyes.     It   wasn't   rain 


The  newest  picture  of  Roxy  (S.  L. 
Rothafel)  —  taken      aboard     ship. 


which  was  interfering  with  my  vision.  I 
was  crying  for  sheer  joy  and  I  didn't  care 
who  saw  me. 

The  "gang"  was  there.  Out  there  on 
the  pier,  in  the  rain.  That  old  gang  of 
mine!  What  a  home-coming  it  was. 
Every  employee  of  the  theatre  who  could 


By 

ffOXY 


get  away  from  his  or  her  work  had  made 
the  trip  to  the  pier.  Some  were  still  in 
make-up.  In  their  anxiety  to  be  present 
when  the  ship  came  in  they  had  rushed 
directly  from  the  stage  to  a  taxi.  That's 
my  idea  of  loyalty  and,  bless  their  hearts, 
they  know  I'm  a  sentimentalist.  Some- 
times I  think  they  like  to  see  me  give 
way  to  my  emotions.  But  I  don't  mind. 
I  saw  drops  of  moisture  sliding  pell-mell 
down  many  a  grease-painted  face.  And 
I  knew  they  weren't  raindrops,  either. 

No  matter  what  the  philosophers  tell 
you,  I  believe  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
it's  sentiment  that  makes  the  whole  world 
akin. 

My  vacation?  Oh,  it  was  one  of  those 
things,  you  know,  when  a  fellow  has  been 
everlastingly  at  his  job  for  so  long  that 
he  believes  he  should  "get  away  from  it 
all."  And  that's  a  funny  thing.  If  you 
have  an  idea  that  taking  a  vacation  is 
going  to  get  you  away  from  it  all  I'm 
afraid  you're  going  to  be  awfully  disap- 
pointed. At  least,  that  was  my  experi- 
ence. 

Of  course,  I  had  a  wonderful  time.  But 
as  I  look  back  over  my  journeyings  I  find 
the  high  spots  have  to  do  with  people, 
rather  than  the  sights  I  so  often  went  out 
of  my  way  to  visit. 

There  was  that  trip  up  to  the  crater 

edge   of   Mount   Vesuvius.     Ben   and   I 

made  the  ride  up  in  the  cable-car  fairly 

trembling    with     excitement    over    the 

prospect  of  seeing  the  cone  of  the  great 

volcano.     In  fact,  the  tourists  in  our 

car  all  seemed  to  be  looking  forward 

to  witnessing  an  eruption,  which,  per- 
haps luckily  for  us,  did  not  take  place. 
Clambering  out  on  the  rim  we  looked 
over  the  scene  and  waited  forty-five 
minutes  for  something  to  happen. 
But  nothing  did  happen  and  Ben 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "I  don't  think 
much  of  this  show." 

Now,  rushing  about  Europe  trying  to 
see  everything  worthwhile  is  rather  try- 
ing at  best  and  having  spent  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  waiting  for  a  famous  vol- 
cano to  do  its  stuff  seemed  like  a  terribly 
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CQOXY  had  been  abroad  for  three  months  in  the  summer 
*\,  and  fall.  Most  informally  I  dropped  in  to  see  him  in  his 
library -office  over  the  Roxy  Theatre.  It  was  my  intention  to  tell 
the  genial  gentleman  how  glad  the  Radio  fans  were  to  have  him 
back  at  the  microphone  again,  but  somehow  everything  was 
reversed  and  I  found  myself  listening  to  Roxy  as  he  told  me 
how  happy  he  was  to  be  home  again.  My  half  hour  with  him 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  an  interview.  It  was  a  happy-go-lucky 
discussion  of  his  vacation,  highlighted  with  Roxy's  anecdotes 
of  seemingly  trivial  happenings — incidents  which  go  to  make 
life  so  worth  the  living  to  this  lover  of  life. 

I  wish  you  might  all  meet  and  know  Roxy.  He,  in  turn, 
wishes  that  he  might  personally  meet  and  know  every  one  of 
you,  too.  He's  that  sort  of  a  man.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
paint  a  word  picture  of  the  lovable,  enthusiastic,  sympathetic 
Roxy  if  I  let  him  talk  to  you — using,  as  best  lean  remember,  the 
words  and  phrases  he  used  when  chatting  with  me.    I'll  try. 

Doty  Hobart 


long  time.  I  guess  we  expected  too  much. 
Anyway,  Ben's  remark  seemed  quite  ap- 
propriate and  I  seconded  it  immediately 
with,  "It's  a  complete  bust." 

A  strange  voice  beside  me  said,  "You're 
right,  Roxy." 

Turning,  I  faced  one  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  party  of  tourists.  "How  did  you 
know  me?"  I  asked. 

"I  recognized  your  voice,"  he  replied. 
Then,  as  he  saw  the  puzzled  expression  on 
my  face,  he  laughed.  "Good  Heavens, 
man,  I've  been  hearing  that  voice  on  my 
loud  speaker  in  my  home  in  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  for  several  years  now.  I  knew 
I  couldn't  be  mistaken."  And  with  that 
he  introduced  himself  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Various  sections  of 
the  United  States  were  represented  by  the 
little  group  standing  on  the  rim  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  And  what  do  you  think  we 
talked  about?  The  "gang".  Each  and 
every  one  had  some  question  to  ask  about 
Gladys  Rice,  Wee  Willie  Robyn,  "Mickey" 
McKee,  Frank  Moulan  and  all  their  other 
favorites. 

There  you  are.  In  trying  to  "get  away 
from  it  all"  and  keep  my  identity  a  secret 
while  sight-seeing  I  had  stumbled  right 
into  a  real  homey  gabfest  that  lasted 
until  the  cable-car  deposited  the  entire 
party  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  I 
think  "a  good  time  was  had  by  all."  I 
know  I  had  a  marvelou.  time  telling  those 
Radio  friends  from  the  States  about  the 
"gang". 

But  I  did  get  away  from  "mike".    Not 


once  did  I  get  within  twenty  feet  of  a 
microphone  while  abroad.  The  closest  I 
came  to  one  was  in  Vienna.  Ben  and  I 
attended  a  performance  of  Franz  Lehar's 
operetta,  Das  Land  des  Lachehis,  given 
in  the  Theatre  Am  Wien.  From  my  seat 
in  one '  of  the  stage  boxes  I  spotted  the 
microphone  and  learned  that  the  operetta 
was  being  broadcast.  It  was  a  rather 
cheerful  sight  to  see  friend  "mike"  on  the 
job  and  again  my  thoughts  flew  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  "gang". 


1h 


.HE  performance  was  a 
gala  affair.  On  learning  that  I  was  to  be 
present  Franz  Lehar  conducted  as  only 
he  can  conduct  his  own  work.  The  tenor. 
Richard  Tauber,  a  great  favorite  in 
Vienna,  was  recalled  innumerable  times 
after  his  singing  of  Dein  1st  Mein  Gauzes 
Herz.  Bows  alone  were  not  sufficient. 
Three  times  he  was  forced  to  repeat  the 
song.  The  first  repetition  was  sung  direct- 
ly to  Franz  Lehar,  in  the  pit.  Then  Tauber 
embarrassed  me  by  standing  beneath  the 
box  in  which  I  was  sitting  to  sing,  with 
appropriately  changed  words,  Dein  1st 
Mein  Gauzes  Herz,  to  me!  The  third 
time  he  told  the  audience  in  song  that  it 
was  all  of  his  heart. 

I'm  sorry  now  that  I  didn't  give  more 
attention  to  European  broadcasting,  but 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  went  on  a 
vacation  to  get  away  from  it   all. 

Oh,  yes,  I  did  hear  about  an  amusing 
program   which  is   broadcast    every   noon 


from  a  restaurant  in  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. As  I  understand  it  this  restaurant 
has  an  exceptionally  fine  orchestra  and, 
ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  a 
luncheon  concert  is  put  on  the  air.  Now 
it  seems  that  this  restaurant  is  a  great 
meeting  place  for  out-of-towners  who 
are  in  Copenhagen  for  the  day  and  while 
the  government,  which  controls  Den- 
mark's Radio  activities,  prohibits  the 
broadcasting  of  personal  messages,  these 
transient  visitors  have  found  a  way  to 
circumvent  this  rule.  As  the  orchestra 
plays,  the  guests  in  the  restaurant  leave 
their  tables  and  file  past  the  microphone, 
stopping  before  the  instrument  to  emit 
either  a  laugh,  a  cough,  a  sneeze  or  some 
other  throaty  signal  by  which  wives,  hus- 
bands or  relatives  sitting  at  home  before 
the  loudspeaker  may  identify  them.  The 
gentleman  who  told  me  this  story  insists 
that  it  is  a  very  jolly  affair. 

Well,  I  have  seen  the  Blue  Danube. 
Perhaps  this  famous  river  may,  at  times. 
live  up  to  its  name  but  when  I  looked 
from  my  hotel  window  in  Budapest  in 
search  of  its  lauded  color  it  was  about 
that  of  very  good  coffee. 

A  friend  of  mine  sent  word  that  he 
had  made  a  luncheon  engagement  for 
Thursday,  at  which  I  was  to  meet  a 
Princess.  The  message  was  delivered  to 
me  on  Monday  but  I  wasn't  the  least 
bit  interested  in  Princesses  on  Monday 
and  as  the  week  continued  my  interest 
did  not,  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  increase. 

Poor  Ben !  How  he  must  have  enjoyed 
that  stay  in  Budapest.  He  tried  to  cheer 
me  up  but  I  simply  refused  to  get  happy. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  person  who  thought 
he  was  having  a  perfectly  splendid  time 
being  miserable?  If  you  have,  then  you 
know  how  to  sympathize  with  Ben  for 
I  know  I  must  have  been  the  pest  of 
Budapest  those  three  days. 


Gladys   Rice,   a   favorite  since 
the  early  days  of  the  "gang". 
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You  could  never  guess  what  brought 
me  around  to  semblance  of  my  normal 
self.    It  was  a  Gypsy  band. 

Thursday  morning  as  I  sat  propped  up 
in  bed  the  door  opened  and  in  walked 
eleven  Gypsies,  each  carrying  a  musical 
instrument.  Now  I  don't  advise  any 
doctor  to  prescribe  eleven  Gypsies  as 
being  the  ideal  dose  of  medicine  needed 
for  an  ordinary  case  of  sickness  but  I 
always  shall  believe  that  the  manager  of 
the  hotel,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  the  musicians  in  my  room, 
decided  that  I  needed  drastic  treatment. 

And  what  do  you  think  they  started 
to  play?  Yes,  you  are  absolutely  right — 
The  Blue  Danube  Waltz! 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  strains  I  re- 
belled and  my  shouts  had  the  desired 
effect  of  bringing  that  selection  to  a 
sudden  and  untimely  finish.  I  begged 
them  to  play  anything  but  that.  And 
play  they  did.    Wonderfully.     Gloriously. 

Wild  strains  of  their  folk  tunes  rang 
out  in  my  room  and,  in  spite  of  my  de- 
termination to  stay  sick,  I  found  myself 
well  again.  Literally,  the  magic  of  music 
had  put  me  on  my  feet  again. 

Yes,  I  kept  the  luncheon  appointment 
and  met  the  Princess. 


o. 


'UEER,  isn't  it  the  idea 
we  have  of  Royalty?  My  own  idea,  up 
to  then,  had  been  that  a  Princess  was 
one  of  these  stand-offish  persons  before 
whom  mere  human  beings  like  you  and 
me  must  bow  very  low  and,  did  Her 
Highness  permit  it,  kiss  her  hand. 

Perhaps  some  Princesses  are  like  that 
but  not  this  one.  Of  course,  when  I  was 
introduced  to  the  lady  I  bowed.  But  not 
very  low.  She  didn't  look  a  bit  as 
though  she  wanted  to  see  me  bump  my 


head  on  the  floor.  And  she  didn't  offer 
me  her  hand  to  kiss. 

What  a  regular  fellow  she  was.  We 
talked  about  music,  dogs,  golf  and  mo- 
tion pictures,  even  as  you  and  I.  I  told 
her  about  my  family  and  she  told  me  of 
her  own  life  and  of  her  husband,  who  is 
not  a  Prince  at  all,  but  a  railway  execu- 
tive in  Hungary.  Of  course  I  told  her 
all  about  the  "gang." 

And  that's  the  way  it  was  during  my 
entire  vacation.  The  people  I  met  meant 
so .  much  more  to  me  than  the  sights  I 
went  so  far  to  see. 

When  we  were  in  Berlin  I  dragged 
Ben  out  on  a  window-shopping  expedi- 
tion. From  Unter  den  Linden  we  jour- 
neyed along  Friedrich  Strasse  as  happy 
as  two  kids  on  a  lark.  Here  we  could 
mingle  with  the  crowds  and  no  one  would 
be  liable  to  recognize  us.  Pasted  on  the 
window  of  a  little  restaurant  I  spied  a 
bill  of  fare  and  paused  to  read  it.  The 
one  item  which  commanded  my  atten- 
tion was  "sausages  and  mashed  potatoes" 
and  I  must  confess,  after  having  lived 
on  the  best  of  the  land  at  the  various 
hotels,  I  actually  craved  sausages  and 
mashed  potatoes.  I  never  remember 
wanting  anything  quite  as  badly  before 
as  I  did  a  meal  of  sausages  and  mashed 
potatoes.  And,  furthermore,  I  didn't  see 
how  anyone  could  desire  anything  else 
that  was  on  the  bill  of  fare,  so  I  insisted 
that  Ben  must  also  have  sausages  and 
mashed  potatoes. 

The  place  was  fairly  well  filled  and,  as 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  table  by  our- 
selves, we  sat  with  a  very  dignified  be- 
whiskered  gentleman  who  had  just  ordered 
his  dinner. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  eat  at 
the  same  table  with  a  person  and  not 
strike   up   some   sort   of   a   conversation, 


and  it  wasn't  long  before  the  gentleman 
and  I  were  chatting.  Then  came  an  ex- 
change of  cards.  The  one  I  received  was 
large  and  as  expressive  of  dignity  as  was 
the  gentleman  himself.  It  seems  he  was 
a  retired  Obermeister  from  a  little  town 
not  far  away.  I  watched  him  as  he  read 
the  cards  we  handed  him. 


Ve 


ERY  graciously  the 
Obermeister  stated  that  it  was  a  great 
honor  to  meet  "Herr  Rothafel"  and 
"Herr  Benjamine."  And  what  do  you 
suppose  we  talked  about?  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  principal  subject  was  "beer". 
We  learned  that  the  water  which  goes 
into  the  making  of  beer  is  responsible 
for  its  grading,  which  is  why,  according 
to  the  good  Obermeister,  all  beer  is  not 
of  the  same  quality.  It  all  depends  on 
which  part  of  Germany  the  beer  is  made. 

And  for  once  I  actually  was  able  to 
"get  away  from  it  all."  I'm  sure  he'd 
never  heard  of  Roxy  and  how  I  did  enjoy 
my  "sausages  and  mashed  potatoes"  as 
I  listened  to  his  dissertation  on  brewing. 
He  was  a  great  old  scout  but  I'm  glad  I 
don't  have  to  wear  the  Obermeister's 
whiskers. 

Speaking  of  whiskers  reminds  me  of 
what  happened  as  the  steamer  reached 
Quarantine  on  its  way  into  the  New  York 
Harbor. 

Early  in  the  evening  I  had  gone  to  the 
Radio  operator's  quarters  and  listened  to 
the  program  being  broadcast  from  the 
studio  of  the  Roxy  Theatre.  It  was 
"gang"  night  and  Milton  J.  Cross  was  in 
charge.  Familiar  voices  singing  familiar 
songs!  In  my  mind's  eye  I  could  picture 
the  studio  in  its  nook  high  above  the 
stage  and  the  realization  swept  over  me 
that  I  was  really  and  truly  back.     Then 


The  original  gang,  when  Roxy  first  went  on  the  air.     Left  to  right;   top,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Melaine  Dowd,  Dr.  Billy  Axt,  Mme.  Elsa  Stralia, 
Louise  Schearer,    Frederick   Jaegel,    Yascha   Bunchuk,    Bruce   Benjamin;  seated,  Carl  Scheutze,  Nada  Reisenberg,  Edna  Baldwin,  Roxy,  Betsy 

Ayres,   Evelyn  Herbert,   Editha   Fleischer. 
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I  heard  Milt  say, 
"Welcome  home, 
Roxy.  We  know 
you  are  listening  in 
somewhere  down 
the  bay.  Welcome 
home."  I  was  home' 

That  was  the  start  of  a  series  of  thrills 
and  from  then  on  they  came  thick  and 
fast. 

At  Quarantine  reporters  boarded  the 
ship.  As  the  ship  moved  toward  the 
North  River  I  talked  with  them  and  at 
the  same  time  tried  to  pull  into  my  very 
soul  as  much  of  the  picture  of  the  ap- 
proaching New  York  skyline  as  I  possibly 
could.  I  wonder  what  I  told  those  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press?  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  saying  anything. 

Then,  all  at  once  one  of  the  boys 
pressed  forward. 


OAY,  Roxy,  we've  just 
discovered  a  violinist  who  came  over 
on  this  ship  with  you.  He's  a  steerage 
passenger  and  has  just  learned  that  you 
are  aboard.  He  wants  to  meet  you. 
Hey!  Come  on,  you!  Here's  Roxy  if 
you  want  to  see  him." 

A  poorly  dressed  figure  shuffled  for- 
ward, a  violin  case  under  his  arm.  his 
face  glorified  with  a  set  of  whiskers 
which  outdid  the  Obermeister's.  A  pair 
of  sharp  eyes  peered  at  me  beneath  an 
old  slouch  hat. 

Those  eyes  belonged  to  but  one  person 
in  the  world  and  I  knew  that  person. 

The  next  minute  I  had  gathered  the 
violinist  into  my  arms  in  a  bearlike  hug 
that  must  have  driven  the  wind  out  of  the 
man's  lungs.  They  tell  me  I  was  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  my  voice.  "Take  'em 
off,  Erno.     I  know  you!" 

It  was  Erno  Rapee.  This  orchestra 
conductor  who  has  been  with  me  so  many 
years  had  obtained  permission  to  board 
the  ship  at  Quarantine  and  in  an  effort 
to  give  me  a  real  surprise  had  disguised 


Here's  what  you'll  see  when  television  conies 
— the  Roxy  Ballet.  And  on  page  3  5  is  another 
treat      for     your     eyes — Patricia      Bowman. 


himself.  But  Erno  couldn't  disguise  his 
eyes. 

Then  came  the  meeting  of  the  "gang" 
at  the  pier.  It's  ten  years  now  since  the 
original  "gang"  made  its  first  broadcast. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  in 
personnel  since  then  and  many  additions. 
It's  wonderful  though  how  a  "gang"  mem- 
ber respects  his  or  her  membership. 
They  may  leave  for  other  work  but 
when  they  are  in  town  they  never  fail 
to  drop  into  the  studio  on  the  night  of 
a  broadcast. 

Just  the  other  night  as  Harry  Breuer 
was  playing  a  xylophone  solo  I  spied 
"Mickey"  McKee.  whose  birdlike  whistle 
was  so  familiar  to  the  "gang"  fans  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  far  side  of  the  studio. 
"Mickey"  is  located  in  New  Orleans  now 
but  during  a  recent  visit  to  New  York  she 
had  popped  in  unexpectedly  to  see  the 
"gang."  A  fairly  quiet  reception  in  honor 
of  her  return  was  in  progress  but  I 
caught  her  eye  and  motioned  for  her  to 
leave  the  group  and  come  over  to  the 
mike.  Then  I  whispered  to  her.  "Whistle 
the  chorus  of  this  number  with  Harry." 
The  selection  was  The  Wedding  Of  The 
Birds  and  without  any  hesitation 
"Mickey"  whistled  an  obligato  accom- 
paniment. After  the  number  was  over 
I  thanked  Mickey  for  her  impromptu  bit 
and  told  the  audience  what  had  happened. 

But  that's  the  way  with  the  "gang." 
They're  loyal.  Once  a  member,  always 
a  member.  And  I  just  can't  help  telling 
the  listeners-in  how  proud  I  am  of  each 


and  every  member. 
If  I  can't  be  dig- 
nified    (and     who 
wants    to    be?)    I 
can   get   sentimen- 
tal.     And   if   ever 
a   man  had   some- 
thing   over    which    he    can    be    sincerely 
sentimental  I  am  that  man  over  that  old 
"gang"  of  mine. 

.  .  .  Yes,  I  know  I'm  watching  the 
clock.  The  schedule  here  on  my  desk 
tells  me  that  I  am  due  at  a  "mike"  re- 
hearsal in  five  minutes.  And  mike  is  an 
exacting  master.  He  demands  punctual- 
ity from  his  subjects.  In  more  ways 
than  one — "what  he  says,  goes."  But  I 
have  learned  that  he'll  work  hard  for 
you.  too.  if  you  treat  him  as  a  friend 
when  making  your  contact  with  the  great 
listening-in  public.  The  reward  for  gain- 
ing "mike's"  good  will  is  both  spiritual 
and  practical.  Of  course  you  have  to  be 
sincere  and  dead  on  the  level  with  him. 
You  can't  just  use  "mike"  for  a  good 
thing.  He's  too  wise.  He  has  a  way  of 
going  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
and  if  you  don't  succeed  in  touching 
those  hearts  genuinely,  the  fault  is  yours, 
not  "mike's."  He  delivers  your  messages 
just  as  you  give  them  to  him. 


H, 


.E'S  helped  me  in  so 
many,  many  ways  that  when  I  begin  to 
check  up  on  what  he  has  meant  to  me 
I  am  convinced  that  he  probably  has 
been  the  most  valued  and  indispensable 
friend  in  my  long  career. 

Oh.  yes.  Before  I  rush  away  I'll  let 
you  in  on  a  little  secret.  I'm  planning  to 
take  the  "gang"  on  the  road  for  a  concert 
tour.  And  Madame  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink  has  promised  to  accompany  us 
What  do  you  know  about  that5  Yes. 
she's  one  of  the  most  loyal  members  oi 
the  "'-rantr '.  bless  her  heart.  But  I  must 
sign  off  or  I'll  gel  in  Dutch. 

"Goodbve.  and  God  bless  you." 


_ 
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Lowell     Thomas 


LJescription  of  His  Most  Thrilling 
Experience — when  he  was  Almost 
Broiled  Alive  in  a  Blazing  Plane 


I  ALWAYS  had  an  idea  that  I  would 
do  a  lot  of  traveling,  and  I  often 
wondered  when  and  where  my  big 
thrill  would  come.  My  travels 
haven't  ended  yet,  so  perhaps  my  most 
exciting  experience  hasn't  happened  yet. 

My  greatest  thrill  up  to  now  did  not 
happen  in  forbidden  Afghanistan,  or  the 
frozen  North  or  far-off  India,  as  one 
might  imagine.  It  came  quite  unexpect- 
edly in  romantic  Spain  in  the  form  of  an 
airplane  crash. 

Tied  for  second  place  are  adventures 
and  unusual  experiences  that  began  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember.  Fourteen  men 
were  shot  down  before  my  eyes  in  the 
riots  in  the  mining  section  of  Cripple 
Creek,  Colo.,  when  I  was  eleven.  A  year 
later  I  saw  some  strikers  bomb  a  train, 
blowing  the  cars  to  atoms  and  hurling 
their  occupants  in  all  directions.  How 
many  were  killed  I  don't  recall. 

Then  there  were  thrilling  adventures  in 
Alaska — far  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
the.  battles  on  the  Allied  fronts  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Persia  during  the  World 
War.  Still  etched  indelibly  on  my  mem- 
ory are  the  historic  conflicts  in  the  Ara- 
bian Desert  between  Colonel  T.  E.  Law- 
rence's wild  Arab  army  and  the  hostile 
Turks.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I 
will  forget  a  night  back  in  1919  when  I 
was  caught  in  the  line  of  machine  gun 
bullets  fired  by  a  group  of  German  revo- 
lutionists in  the  streets  of  Berlin  during 
the  revolution  that  gripped  the  Central 
Powers  following  the  signing  of  the  Ar- 
mistice.   I  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously. 


One  of  the  great  thrills  of  my  life  was 
the  telling  of  my  illustrated  adventure 
tale  of  Lawrence  and  Field  Marshal 
Viscount  Allenby  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion people,  among  them  the  crowned 
heads  of  six  countries. 

Having  addressed  visible  audiences 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  many 
years,  I  felt  something  of  a  thrill  the 
day  executives  of  the  Literary  Digest 
summoned  me  to  the  studios  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in  New 
York  City  for  an  audition  for  the  role 
of  their  "Radio  voice."  For  it  meant 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was 
to  address  an  unseen  audience,  that  no 
one  would  be  present  while  I  was  talking. 
It  was  a  most  unusual  sensation. 

Each  day  brings  me  a  new  thrill — the 
thrill  of  preparing  and  presenting  my 
nightly  broadcast  of  "Topics  in  brief — 
the  news  behind  the  news."  There  is  that 
same  excitement,  that  same  battle  against 
time  that  one  encounters  each  day  in 
"beating  the  deadline"  on  a  newspaper. 

But  the  airplane  crash  in  the  south  of 
Spain  still  holds  first  place.  It  was  my 
narrowest  escape  from  death. 


L 


_N  1926  my  wife  and  I  de- 
cided to  go  on  a  flying  tour  of  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  aviation  and  for 
pleasure.  We  spent  seven  months  of  con- 
tinual flying  over  virtually  every  mile  of 
Europe's  new  airways,  covering  more  than 
25,000  miles  in  every  type  of  plane  used 
on  the  Continent.    It  was  the  longest  pas- 


senger   air    journey    up    to    that    time. 

From  London  to  Asia  Minor  and  back, 
from  Paris  to  Poland,  from  the  Balkans 
to  Manchuria  and  from  Moscow  to  Spain, 
we  flew  through  every  type  of  weather 
with  only  one  mishap — a  nose-dive  into  a 
lonely  Spanish  valley  on  a  flight  from 
Paris  to  North  Africa.  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  my  constant  companion  on  these 
flights.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
the  only  trip  she  did  not  make  was  the 
flight  on  which  the  crash  occurred. 

Having  just  flown  over  Russia,  to  Fin- 
land and  then  to  Berlin,  my  wife  and  I 
sat  down  one  day  to  discuss  our  next 
destination.  We  had  seen  enough  of 
Germany  for  the  time  being  and  were  in 
a  mood  for  adventure.  Civilized  coun- 
tries begin  to  get  on  one's  nerves  after 
awhile,  and  we  had  knocked  about  in 
the  outlands  long  enough  to  like  them 
best.  As  usual  we  ended  by  growing 
weary  of  hotel  bell-boys,  automats,  lim- 
ousines and  movies,  and  experienced  a 
craving  for  the  barren  wastes  of  Waziri- 
stan,  the  kampongs  of  Malaya  or  the  even 
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wild    tundra    plains    of    the    Far    North. 

"Well,  where  shall  we  go?"  my  wife 
asked,  travel  literature  in  a  pile  before  us. 

A  study  of  the  library  of  air-route 
folders  we  had  collected  on  our  travels 
revealed  that  there  was  a  regular  and 
apparently  quite  satisfactory  and  com- 
fortable sky  service  between  Paris  and 
Morocco.  Morocco,  it  is  true,  is  no  upper 
Amazon  or  inner  New  Guinea;  but  still, 
Africa  is  Africa.  So  to  Paris  to  take  an 
Africa-bound  plane. 


As  the  plane  crashed  to  earth  it  burst  into  flames.      We  all  dived  head  first  over 
the  tattered  fuselage.     Never  in  my  life  had  I  moved  with  such  speed 


o 


'VER  the  river  Elbe,  a 
large  forest,  a  fine  chateau,  a  great  plain, 
a  small  river — the  Ober,  and  a  few  facto- 
ries and  we  were  at  Hanover,  our  first  stop. 
From  there  to  Cologne  for  another  brief 
pause,  and  thence  to  Le  Bourget  Field. 

I  was  for  setting  off  immediately  for 
Morocco,  but  Mrs.  Thomas  would  have 
none  of  it.  It  was  quite  true  that  we 
were  on  a  flying  tour  of  Europe.  There 
was,  however,  one  thing  we  had  neglected; 
shopping.      Mrs.    Thomas   impressed   this 


upon  me.  Here  we  already  had  been  in 
Europe  nearly  seven  months  and  she  had 
not  bought  a  single  new  frock  or  hat.  It 
was  all  right  to  fly  from  Paris  to  Mo- 
rocco, as  we  had  planned,  but  now  that 
we  were  back  in  Paris  she  was  not  going 
to  hop  right  off  again  on  the  next  plane. 
In  fact,  she  was  going  to  stay  in  Paris 
at  her  own  sweet  leisure. 

"You  fly  to  Morocco,"  she  said,  "while 
I  flit  about  Paris." 

And  so  it  was  that  I  started  out  alone 
on  an  aerial  voyage,  the  itinerary  of 
which  was  to  be  Faris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Perpignan,  Barcelona,  Alicante.  Malaga, 
Gibraltar,  Tangier,  Rabat,  Casablanca, 
Fez,  and  return.  That  was  the  way  the 
tour  was  intended,  but  it  turned  out  some- 
what differently.  Because  of  her  shop- 
ping tour  of  Paris  my  wife  missed  two 
forced  landings,  the  second  of  which  was 
the  crash. 

At  Lc  Bourget  Field  I  climbed  into  a 
Bleriot-Spad.     It    seemed   like   a   toy   in 


comparison  with  the  big  ships  of  the  air 
in  which  we  had  flown  for  so  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  lately.  Into  the  air  we 
winged  our  way  and  were  off  on  the  first 
leg  of  our  journey.  Over  miles  of  beauti- 
ful country  with  trim  fields,  graceful  hills, 
towns  nestled  in  valleys,  lakes  and  cha- 
teaux we  flew  to  Lyons.  From  there  we 
continued  on  our  way  without  mishap, 
making  stops  at  Marseilles,  Perpignan. 
Barcelona  and  Alicante  for  mail. 


A 


_T  ALICANTE,  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  we  changed  planes.  After 
he  had  made  a  few  adjustments,  the  pilot. 
Paul  Noailhat.  a  mechanic  from  Perpignan. 
and  I  hopped  into  the  plane  and  were  off. 
We  had  traveled  only  a  short  distance 
and  were  about  to  fly  over  the  jagged 
Siena  Nevada  Mountains  when  some- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  motor  It 
began  to  miss  and  knock  anil  make  weird 
noises,  but  despite  this  the  pilot   kept   on 
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for  several  minutes  until  he  sighted  a 
flat  stretch  of  desert.  We  circled  round 
and  round  until  Noailhat  decided  it  was 
a  fairly  safe  place  to  land,  then  came 
down. 

As  soon  as  we  came  to  a  stop,  the  pilot 
hopped  out,  pulled  off  a  mask  he  had  been 
wearing,  his  fur-lined  boots  and  flying 
suit,  and  struck  out  in  search  of  some 
habitation  in  order  to  telephone  back  to 
Alicante  for  a  relief  plane.  Under  a  broil- 
ing sun,  with  dozens  of  Spanish  peasants 
looking  with  wonder  at  us  and  the  plane, 
the  mechanic  and  I  waited  for  the  pilot 
for  more  than  two  hours.  When  finally  he 
returned  he  brought  us  the  news  that  he 
had  found  a  telephone  and  that  a  relief 
plane  ought  to  arrive  shortly. 

The  three  of  us  stretched  out  in  the 
shade  of  the  lower  wing  for  another  half- 
hour  to  get  what  relief  we  could  from  the 
furnace-like  heat.  While  we  were  watch- 
ing the  antics  of  the  Spanish  peasants, 
who  frankly  regarded  us  as  freaks,  we 
heard  the  hum  of  the  engine  of  the  relief 
plane.  A  moment  later  we  saw  it  circling 
in  the  cloudless  sky — a  mere  glistening 
speck  a  mile  above  us. 

Seizing  a  pile  of  faggots  he  had  gath- 
ered, Noailhat  held  them  under  the  en- 
gine, opened  a  valve  and  soaked  them  with 
gasoline.  Then  he  ran  into  the  middle  of 
the  level  space  where  we  had  landed, 
touched  a  match  to  them  and  sent  up  a 
column  of  smoke  as  a  signal  to  let  the 
other  pilot  know  the  direction  of  the  wind 
and  where  to  land. 

The  second  plane  made  a  perfect  land- 
ing. Out  of  it  hopped  the  chief  of  pilots 
from  Alicante  and  an  expert  mechanic. 
Instead  of  trying  to  repair  our  ship,  they 
immediately  switched  the  mail  and  all 
our  baggage  into  their  plane,  the  idea  be- 
ing that  we  could  push  on  without  delay 
while  they  could  repair  our  disabled  motor 
and  then  fly  back  to  Alicante  in  our  plane. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  five  of  us  had 
transferred  the  mail,  and  Noailhat,  the 
mechanic  from  Perpignan  and  I  were  in 
the  second  ship  ready  to  take  off.     Our 


We  roared  nearer 


Waving  adios  to  the  chief  of  pilots  and 
his  mechanic,  we  went  roaring  across  the 
desert.     We  had  come  down  on  a  fairly 
level  stretch  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  but 
just   beyond  were   big   boulders,   stumpy 
olive  trees  and  a  mule 
and  nearer  the  trees 
and     it     looked     as 
though  we  were  go- 
ing to  pick  up   the 
mule  and  take  him 
along  with  us  on  our 
jaunt     through     the 
air.    The  plane  gave 
no    sign    of    leaving 


Shopping  in  Paris 
was  more  thrilling 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  than 
my    tale    of    escape. 


Mrs.    Thomas    greeting    her    husband    at    the 

faces  by  now  were  as  red  as  fire  f:om  the 
blazing  sun  to  which  we  had  been  exposed 
since  early  morning. 


the  ground,  although  we  were  running  with 
the  throttle  wide  open.  It  looked  as 
though  we  were  headed  for  a  smash,  the 
sort  that  Captain  Rene  Fonck  had  with 
his  trans-Atlantic  ship  at  Roosevelt  Field. 
But  Noailhat  throttled  down  and  switched 
off  just  in  time. 

Noailhat  swung  the  plane  around  and 
taxied  back  to  the  other  plane  where  he 
held  a  consultation  with  his  chief  from 
Alicante.  Our  pilot  insisted  that  he  had 
used  every  ounce  of  power  in  the  engine. 
The  chief  then  turned  to  the  Perpignan 
mechanic  who  was  sitting  in  the  rear  cock- 
pit with  me,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
bound  for  Africa  on  company  service  and 
whether  it  would  make  any  difference  if 
he  got  out  and  waited  a  few  days.  Then 
he  told  him  to  get  out  and  lighten  the 
load. 

But    just    as    my    fellow-sardine    was 

throwing  his  leg  over  the  cockpit  the  chief 

changed  his  mind,  told  him  to  crawl  back, 

and  ordered  Noailhat  to  take  a  longer  run 

this  time.    He  said  we  ought 

to  be  able  to  get  more  speed 

with  a  longer  run  and  thus 

manage  to  get  into  the  air. 

If  we  could,  it  would  be  all 

right,  he  said.     If  we  failed, 

the  mechanic  could  get  out 

and  fly  to  Fez  a  few  days 

later. 

So    once    more   we   went 
roaring     over     the     bumpy 
field.    This  time  we  seemed 
to  have  better  luck.     Two- 
thirds  of  the  way  across  the 
flat  towards  the  olive  trees 
she    bounced    into    the    air 
and  started  to  climb.     My 
companion   from   Perpignan 
smiled  and  heaved  a  sigh  of 
flying   field.         relief,  because  he  was  anx- 
ious to  get  on  to  Fez  and 
had  no  desire  to  be  marooned  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

A   second  or   so   later  we  were  about 


three  hundred  feet  above  the  olive  trees, 
but  she  was  not  climbing  as  she  ought  to. 
Then  we  started  to  veer  to  the  right. 
There  was  something  in  the  way  we  were 
turning  that  made  me  feel  instinctively 
that  all  was  not  well.  In  turning  in  the 
air  a  pilot  always  banks  over,  tipping  the 
plane  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
This  is  one  of  the  elemental  rules  of  trav- 
eling in  three  dimensions. 

But  we  were  turning  flat  and  losing 
flying  speed.  We  got  around  and  were 
facing  in  the  opposite  direction  when,  in 
what  seemed  like  a  split  second,  she  nosed 
down. 

The  sensation  of  an  impending  crash  is 
almost  indescribable.  For  a  second  you 
dangle  helplessly  in  the  air;  then  there  is 
a  rush  of  wind  in  your  ears  and  it  seems 
as  though  the  earth  is  leaping  up  at  you. 

As  we  started  to  plunge  downward  I 
glanced  at  the  French  mechanic  sitting 
facing  me.  His  eyes  were  wide  with  ter- 
ror. His  shrill  screams  penetrated  the 
roar  in  my  ears.  Perhaps  I  screamed, 
too. 

Then  the  crash  came.  From  blazing 
sunlight  we  suddenly  had  dived  into  a 
world  of  blackness,  caused  not  by  uncon- 
sciousness but  by  a  shower  of  earth  that 
erupted  over  us  and  the  plane  like  a 
volcano. 
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_S  THE  plane  crashed  to 
earth  it  burst  into  flames.  The  pilot 
yelled,  the  mechanic  yelled  and,  for  all  I 
know,  I  yelled.  Apparently  the  same 
thought  flashed  into  the  minds  of  all  three 
of  us — that  the  plane  was  in  flames  and 
that  we  would  be  cooked  alive. 

The  pilot  and  the  mechanic,  although 
gravely  injured,  dived  head  first  over  the 
tattered  fuselage  at  the  same  time  I  did. 
Never  in  my  life,  except  that  night  in 
Berlin  when  the  machine  gun  started  spit- 
ting at  me,  had  I  moved  with  such  speed. 

Scrambling  to  my   feet   I   staggered  a 
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few  yards  to  get  clear  of  the  plane,  ex- 
pecting the  gasoline  tanks  to  explode  at 
any  minute.  The  pilot  and  mechanic 
lay  inert  where  they  had  fallen,  groaning 
and  crying. 

For  the  shortest  time  I  paused  to  look 
at  what  had  been  an  airplane  not  long 
before.  The  engine  was  still  making  cur- 
ious, unearthly  noises  like  the  death-gasps 
of  some  monster.  Gasoline  was  pouring 
from  the  tanks  in  cataracts.  Fortunately 
it  did  not  explode.  This  was  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  pilot's  instinctive  act  of 
switching  off  his  ignition  the  moment  the 
plane  began  to  nose 
down.  He  knew  what 
to  do;  it  was  not  his 
first  crash. 


ground  when  we  started  and  the  crowd  of 
Spaniards  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
crash.  They  had  been  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  At  first  the  country  folk 
stood  around,  wide-eyed,  apparently  too 
frightened  to  offer  any  help.  They  acted 
as  though  it  were  all  part  of  some  weird 
show  they  had  come  to  see. 

Our  throats  were  choked  with  dirt  and 
sand  that  had  shot  up  over  us.  I  tried 
to  get  the  peasants  to  go  for  water,  but 
they  all  stood  around  shouting  to  each 
other  but  doing  nothing.  The  chief  of 
pilots   from    Alicante   and   his   mechanic, 
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plane  was  a  mass  of 
tangled  wreckage.  The 
shock  had  smashed 
the  tail  assembly  and 
broken  the  fuselage  as 
though  it  were  only  a 
stick  being  broken 
over  one's  knee.  The 
wings  were  crushed 
and  twisted.  The  un- 
der carriage  and  wheels 
had  been  flattened  out 
like  pancakes.  The 
mail  and  baggage 
compartments,  shaped 
like  torpedoes,  and 
suspended  from  the 
lower  wing,  had  been 
smashed  to  bits  and 
the  Moroccan  mails 
were  scattered  all 
around  the  scene.  The 
propeller  had  vanished 
into  nowhere — all  ex- 
cept a  small  piece 
which  I  later  retrieved 
as  a  souvenir.  Every 
part  of  the  mail  plane 
was  wrecked — except 
the  two  cockpits. 

After  a  quick  glance 
at  the  wrecked  plane 
I  ran  to  Noailhat  first 
because  he  had  been 
sitting  in  the  front 
cockpit  right  behind 
the  engine,  and  I  im- 
agined that  he  might 
be  in  far  worse  shape 
than  the  Perpignan 
mechanic.  Noailhat 
was  holding  his  head. 
I  pulled  the  mask  off  his  face  and  saw  a 
tremendous  bulge  on  his  forehead.  He 
was  clutching  his  chest  as  though  he 
might  be  injured  internally. 

After  hauling  the  pilot  out  of  range  of 
the  gasoline  tanks  in  case  they  might  ex- 
plode, I  turned  to  the  mechanic  who  had 
blood  streaming  down  his  face.  I  dragged 
him  some  distance  from  the  burning  plane. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  the  other 
two   airmen   whom   we   had   left    on   the 
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For  the  first  five  minutes  or  so  after  the 
crash  I  felt  no  effects  from  it  whatever 
except  that  I  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  dirt  from  head  to  foot.  Apparently 
none  of  my  bones  was  broken  and  I  was 
not  cut.  I  had  been  too  busy  vainly  try- 
ing to  do  something  for  my  less  fortunate 
companions,  to  think  of  anything  else. 
But  now  that  the  crowd  had  gathered 
around  and  the  other  two  airmen  had  gone 
off  in  search  of  water,  things  began  to 
swim  before  my  eyes  and  I  crumpled  up  a 
bit.  My  heart  was  pounding  like  a  trip- 
hammer, and  aches  and  pains  were  spring- 
ing up  all  over  my 
body. 

Despite  these  bruises 
and  aches.  I  felt  a 
curious  glow  of  exhil- 
aration. I  was  hilar- 
ious and  wanted  to 
laugh,  to  laugh  in  that 
idiotic  way  I  had  on 
another  occasion, when 
a  dose  of  gas  knocked 
me  out  on  the  Italian 
Front  during  the 
World  War.  And 
when  I  looked  at  the 
plane  and  saw  how 
completely  wrecked 
it  was,  I  wanted  to  do 
a  Highland  Fling  for 
joy.  It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true  that 
any  of  us  could  have 
been  in  that  smash-up 
H  and  climbed  out  of 
I  that  crumpled-up  pile 

of    wood    and    metal 
alive. 


The   drifting    smoke    from    a    pile    of   blazing    faggots    gave   -wind 
direction  to  the  other  pilot,  landing  to  rescue  us. 


however,  started  off  on  the  dead  run. 
As  each  minute  passed,  the  injured 
mechanic,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  rear 
cockpit  wi,th  his  knees  interlocked  in 
mine,  grew  weaker  and  weaker  and  his 
face  began  to  puff  up.  Both  eyes  were 
swollen  completely  shut.  As  the  gasoline 
had  emptied  out  on  the  sand  by  then  and 
the  danger  of  an  explosion  had  been  re- 
moved, I  stretched  him  out  in  the  shade 
of  one  of  the  smashed  wings. 


JL  ROYI- 
DENCE    certainly 
had    smiled    benignly 
on  us.  for  our  escape 
was  about  as  miracu- 
lous   as    any    escape 
could  be.    Our  smash 
was  of  the  kind   that 
had    snuffed    out    the 
lights     for    so    many 
airmen  ever  since  man 
first    learned    to    fly. 
When  you  go  into  a 
nose-dive  at  300  feet 
above  the  earth,  there 
is   no   chance   in   the 
world   of    straighten- 
ing out  your  plane,  and 
in   nine   cases   out    of 
ten  you  are  in  for  it. 
The    Alicante    mechanic,    with    his    big 
bandanna  handkerchief  tied  over  his  head 
like  an  Arab  sheik,  arrived  in  a  little  while 
carrying  an  earthen  jug  full  of  water.     \\\ 
poured  some  of  it  down  the  throat  of  the 
wounded  mechanic,  who  had  become  un- 
conscious.     Then     a     motherly     Spanish 
peasant    woman  moistened  her  apron  and 
held  it  against  his  throbbing  forehead  and 
washed  off  the  blood  that  covered  his  face. 
{Continued  on  page  103) 
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Tony  Cabooch    (Chester   Gruber)    is  putting   the 
mazuma  away — and  how!     Here  he  is  below,  be- 
ing   handed    a    velvet-lined    contract    by    Sponsor 
President  August  Busch.    And  Phil  Dewey,  right, 
the  tenor  Adonis  who  sets  feminine  hearts 
a-flutter,    puts    5  7%    of    his    money 
into    stocks     and     bonds — good 
ones,    recommended    by    an 
investment  service. 


T, 
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OH  FOR  the  life  of  a  Radio  star! 
Why?     Well,  it's  this  way.     If 
figures  don't  lie — and  the  stat- 
istician isn't   a  prevaricator — I 
have  it  doped  out  this  way: 

That  Radio  stars  save  60  per  cent  of 
what  they  make.  Play  that  on  your  mid- 
get receiver  and  worry  not  over  the  de- 
clining days  of  those  who  amuse  you  via 
the  loud  speaker.  I  know  because  I  asked 
them.  And  the  answers  also  showed  that 
the  savings  are  split  in  this  fashion: 

Buying  homes,  16.6  per  cent  of  income; 
other  real  estate,  1.64  per  cent;  insur- 
ance, 7.5  per  cent;  annuities  (this  British 
habit  hasn't  become  popular  here  yet), 
0.4  per  cent;  other  savings  not  itemized, 
8.4  per  cent. 

Not  being  an  expert  trust  officer  or 
budget  designer,  I  really  can't  say  whether 
the  above  spread  is  just  the  way  it  should 
be.  But  as  a  financially  irresponsible 
magazine  writer  who  has  to  depend  on  his 
poor  wife  to  guard  and  guide  his  editorial 
revenues,  I  find  myself  really  unable  to 
choose  strong  enough  words  to  express 
my  amazement  at  such  thrift  and  provi- 
dence. 

When  assigned  to  the  nosey  title  of 
this  yarn,  "What  Do  They  Do  with  Their 
Money?",  I  began  to  get  worried  over  the 
advancing  ages  of  some  of  the  air's  best 
vvisecrackers  and  what  was  to  become  of 
them.  However,  after  taking  such  a  sock 
on  the  button  as  this  60%  savings  news, 
I  have  stopped  my  anguish.  Radio  stars 
are  taking  care  of  the  future.  I  see  very 
plainly  that  I  will  have  to  tread  the  prim- 
rose (?)  path  toward  becoming  a  luminary 
of  the  ether,  that  is,  I'll  have  to  if  ever 


By  Evans  E.  Plummer 


I  am  to  achieve  a  lifelong  ambition  of 
having  the  president  of  the  bank  (that 
now  tolerates  me)  snap  into  it  every  time 
I  enter  or  leave  his  polished  brass  strong- 
hold and  humbly  shout  across  the  marble 
to  me,  "How'd'ya  do  Mr.  Plumber."  or 
"Come  again,  Mr.  Plummer,"  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Well,  the  averages  are  very  interesting. 
Still,  I  have  a  catty  idea  that  the  figures 
some  of  the  airshots  gave  me  are  ideals 
rather  than  facts.  In  other  words,  they 
gave  me  the  kind  of  a  budget  they  were 
TRYING  to  keep,  rather  than  the  one 
they  really  WERE  keeping.  Even  so, 
their  intentions  are  good.  Good  inten- 
tions— hmm,  what  is  that  proverb  about 
good  intentions?  Well,  never  mind  about 
that  right  now. 


B, 


'UT  back  to  the  monetary 
battle.  Now,  after  saving  60  per  cent  of 
their  money,  how  do  you  suppose  the  big 
mail-pullers  toss  away  the  remaining  48.8 
per  cent  of  their  coin?  What's  that? 
You  say  60  and  48.8  per  cent  equals 
108.8  per  cent  which  is  8.8  per  cent  more 
than  the  average  income?  Yes,  I  know, 
but  that  is  the  way  the  average  figured 
out,  so  I  suppose  some  of  the  boys  have 
incomes  or  something  they  haven't  told 
Deke  Aylesworth  or  Bill  Paley  about. 
Probably  holding  out  on  them — or  the 
wife. 

Anyway,    clothes    take    7.7    per    cent; 
rent  (for  the  non-home  buyers),  12.6  per 
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cent;  food,  IS  per  cent;  trans- 
portation, 3.2  per  cent;  recrea- 
tion, 1  per  cent  (so  you  see  they 
are  so  hard  at  work  they  don't 
have  time  to  spend  anything) ; 
extension  of  education,  2  per 
cent;  church  and  charities,  7.4 
per  cent. 

Another-    interruption,     sorry. 
You    and   Rosie    O'Grady   know 
that  no  soprano  or  contralto  can 
get  along  with  only  7.7  per  cent 
of  her  income  spent 
on  clothes.    You  are 
right.       The     ladies 
were  a  little  careless 
about  giving  me  de- 
tailed    information. 
The  figures  are  aver- 
aged   from    answers 

to  questions  put  to  married  and  single 
males  who  sparkle  in  the  ether.  The 
ladies,  while  they  admitted  they  like  nice 
figures  and  work  hard  to  get  and  keep 
them,  plus  the  awesome  info  that  they 
spend  a  "terrible"  lot  on  clothes,  waves 
and  facials,  refused  to  get  personal  and 
name  definite  per  cents  spent  hither  and 
thither,  here  and  yon,  on  this  and  that. 

And  get  a  living  room  full  of  this:  I 
told  you  I  was  worried  about  the  futures 
of  the  crooners,  announcers,  balladeers, 
radactresses  and  batoneers.  I  was  so  wor- 
ried that  I  asked  them  what  they  thought 
the  "popularity  life"  of  a  Radio  star  was, 
and  what  the  same  was  for  an  air  princi- 
pal not  starred.  Guesses  on  the  star  life 
ran  from  two  to  ten  years  and  averaged 
4.25  years.  Guesses  on  the  principal's 
span  of  working  years  varied  from  "for- 
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The  Three  Bakers,  below,  are  so  smart  they 
might  be  called  the  three  wise  men — Baker 
Pratt,  is  putting  it  away  with  a  P,  Baker  Sher- 
man is  Socking  it  in  the  bank  with  an  S,  and 
Baker  Rudolph  is  Repeating  their  tactics 
with  an  R.  And  Mary  Hopple,  left, 
took  out  voice  insurance  and 
is  saving   dimes  besides. 
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ever  as  long  as  satisfactory"  down  to  five 
years.  Two-thirds  of  the  stars  gave  the 
first  answer,  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
other  third's  guesses  in  years  gave  a  mean 
of  8.6  years. 

Now  pupils,  let  us  do  a  little  problem. 
If  an  airshot  makes  between  $10,000  and 
$100,000  (a  number  do  better  than  that) 
a  year,  or  an   average,  say,  of  $50,000, 
how  much  will  he  or  she  have  salted  away 
by  the  time  the  Radio   critics  begin  to 
talk   about   how   good   he    or    she   "was 
once"?    Let's  call  the  star's  life  6.5  years. 
Then  6.5  times  60%  times  $50,000  equals 
the  answer,  or  $195,000.    Now  during  the 
bl/2  years  the  interest,  say  5%,  on  the 
money  as  it  is  saved,  will  raise  the 
total   in    that   period,    even   without 
compounding,  to  $225,000. 

So  with  a  tear  in  his  or  her  eye, 
the  star  resigns  from  the  mike  with  a 
scant  quarter-million  to  keep  the  wolf 
away  from  the  door,  to  the  tune  of 
over  eleven  thousand  wolf-chasers 
each  year  in  interest  earned,  not 
touching  the  principle.  Hmm — I  must 
start  saving  some  of  these  days! 

Just  think— one  million,  two  mil- 
lion, three  million — and  say,  I  almost 
forgot  to  tell  you  all  of  the  financial  re- 
marks I  heard  when  I  interviewed  the 
bigtimers.  The  opening  to  this  paragraph 
reminded  me  of  one  pair  who  are  said  to 
be  sweeping  up  all  the  loose  change  not 
glued  down  under  cigar  counters.  Yes, 
I  mean  Amos  'n'  Andy,  or  Freeman  F. 
Gosden  and  Charlie  J.  Correll. 

"We'd  have  to  spend  hours  over  our 
files,"  A  &  A  told  me,  "to  give  you  an 
itemized  budget,  but  anyway,  here  is  the 


plan.  We  try  to  live  modestly  and  both 
of  us  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  at  home, 
as  you  know. 

"We  try  to  save  as  much  as  we  can, 
and  fortunately  for  us,  we  believe  we 
started  our  plan  of  saving  properly.  Our 
savings  are  distributed  over  government 
bonds,  common  stocks,  insurance,  annui- 
ties and  trust  funds.  All  investments  are 
endorsed  by  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
Chicago,  which  bank  is  our  advisor,  and 
all  are  made  in  reliable  companies  who 
are  the  leaders  in  their  respective  fields." 

Now  for  the  wisdom  and  consultation 
of   the   Three   Doctors — pardon   me — the 

What  Do  They   Do  With  Their 
Money? — 

They  Bank  6o  percent  of  their  Income, 
they  say,  because  they  Think  the  Aver- 
age Working  Life  of  a  Radio  head- 
liner  is  only  Eight  and  a  Half  Years! 

Three  Bakers  of  CBS  who  have  been 
tickling  you  since  the  first  of  the  year,  but 
have  kept  grin  wrinkles  on  the  faces  of 
Chicagoans  for  half  a  dozen  years.  How 
about  it,  Baker  Rans  Sherman? 

"Life  is  short.  Get  it  while  you  can. 
And  put  it  in  the  sock!"  quoth  Baker 
Sherman  meaningly,  for  Sherman  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  happened  to  have  his 
money  in  the  wrong  bank — the  one  I  bor- 
rowed  from — and   it   crashed,   of   course. 


"What  do  I  spend  for  clothes?  Very 
little,"  he  added.  "Maybe  seven  per  cent, 
which  includes  a  fur  coat  for  the  wife." 

"In  several  years,  if  necessary,"  kidded 
Baker  Pratt,  "I  can  go  back  to  'plumb- 
ing'. I  lived  before  the  advent  of  Radio 
and  can  do  so  again  if  the  bubble  ever 
bursts — which  I  hope  it  doesn't." 

And  Baker  Rudolph  simply  answered, 
"My  plans  for  a  'rainy  day'?  Holding 
onto  it  while  I  get  it." 

"Pratt,  in  his  jovial  dumbness,"  Rans 
Sherman  spoke  for  the  trio  of  funsters, 
"spoke  of  his  days  of  plumbing  ere  Radio 
took  him  to  its  bosom.    Joe  Rudolph  has 
always  been  a  musician  and  can  de- 
pend on  that,  and  I  always  have  been 
in  the  insurance  business,  so  I  guess 
I  can  go  back  to  that  in  a  big  way,  I 
guess. 

"Is  broadcasting  a   safe  business? 

Will  it  last?    To  the  first  question  I 

answer:  It's  safer  than  a  helluva  lot 

of  other  businesses  Pratt  and  I  have 

seen  go  up  in  smoke.    To  the  second: 

Radio   is   one   of   the   soundest    and 

promises   to   be   one   of   the   longest 

lasting  businesses  ever  developed.     If 

it  goes  sour  on  us.  we  can  always,  as 

a  unit,  go  vaudeville  for  at  least   a  year. 

and  the  dough  (not  speaking  as  a  baker) 

would  be  excellent. 

"However,  we  all  three  are  socking  it 
away.  Personally.  I  keep  myself  so  tied 
up  with  mortgages,  and  keep  buying  ^ood 
securities  on  time,  that  my  best  friend 
couldn't  borrow  five  bucks  from  me.  I 
never  have  that  much  to  spare!'  It  is  my 
own  ambition  to  take  my  wife  and  family 
(of  one)  to  Europe  and  travel  tor  a  few 
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years  before  we  get  so  aged  and  wobbly 
we  won't  be  able  to  enjoy  Paris  or  climb 
the  Alps.  You'll  find  that  of  those  artists 
in  Radio  today  that  were  on  the  stage  yes- 
terday, many  will  continue  their  lax,  easy 
come,  easy  go  ways,  but  then  they  never 
could  realize  that  there  might  be  a  rainy 
day  in  their  lives." 

Cryptically  replying  to  my  questions, 
the  clever  author  and  actor  of  Sunday  at 
Seth  Parker's  and  Uncle  Abe  and  David 
— Phillips  H.  Lord — showed  the  exact 
average  of  sixty  per  cent  going  into  sav- 
ings. Of  this,  buying  a  home  takes  20 
per  cent  of  Lord's  income,  stocks  take 
ten  per  cent,  insurance  ten  per  cent,  and 
other  savings  total  twenty  per  cent. 

"I  believe,"  Lord 
said,  "that  the 
preparation  for  a 
'rainy  day'  is  all 
important,  because  — __ 

if  it  is  not  pre- 
pared for,  it  al- 
ways hangs  over 
one  like  a  gloomy 
fog." 

Here's  what  an- 
other comedian — 
or  perhaps  I  should 
say  philosopher — 
believes  about  sav- 
ing. You  know 
him — Tony  Ca- 
booch  of  Anheuser- 
Busch,  whose  right 
name  is  Chester 
Gruber. 

"You  ask  me, 
what  I  do  with  my 
money?  Well,  I've 
provided  my  fam- 
ily with  a  nice  cozy 
bungalow  furnished 
to  a  king's  taste, 
bought  ample  in- 
surance, and  ex- 
pect to  offer  my 
daughter  Florence 
(recently  gradu- 
ated from  high 
school)  a  college 
education. 

"By  applying  the  gifts  that  God  has  so 
kindly  blessed  me  with,  I  am  receiving  a 
princely  compensation  for  my  Radio  work, 
and,  you  bet,  I  am  getting  a  real  kick  out 
of  life  by  helping  my  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters.  Charity  has  always 
been  my  middle  name,  for  I  had  many  a 
hard  knock  in  boyhood  and  know  just 
how  it  is. 

"After  all,  I  would  rather  help  someone 
else  than  amass  more  material  things  than 
I  really  need.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable 
pieces  of  work  I  ever  did  was  broadcast- 
ing for  the  St.  Louis  Star  Clothing  Relief 
Fund  last  Christmas  to  get  clothing,  shoes, 
food  and  fuel  for  the  poor. 

"Retire?  Why  I  never  expect  to  quit. 
When  a  man  retires  he  doesn't  live  any 
more!  The  inspiration  and  cheer  that  I 
get  from  my  fan  mail  keeps  me  in  con- 
dition physically  and  mentally,  and  you 


can  tell  the  world  that  'Tony  Cabooch' 
will  keep  'pooshing  'em  up'  as  long  as 
they  make  Radios — and  when  a  fellow 
receives  over  3,000  letters  in  one  day, 
well,  would  you  quit?" 

No  sir,  Mr.  Gruber,  I  certainly  would 
not  quit,  especially  if  I  was  paid  $1,500 
a  week,  no  sir! 

If  your  set  pulls  in  the  50,000-watters, 
especially  WENR,  you  know  Mike  and 
Herman,  the  Irish-German  giggle  squad 
represented  out  of  the  studio  as  Arthur 
Wellington  and  Jimmie  Murray.  One  of 
the  few  budget  reports  I  didn't  tabulate 
was  theirs.  Upon  adding  up  Mike's  I 
found  he  was  spending  265  per  cent  of  his 
income  and  that  Herman  was  doing  Mike 


Mr.    and   Mrs. — Jo    and    Vi    of    Graybar    fame, — are    friends    although    (or   maybe   because) 

they're  not  married  to  each  other.     Here  they  are — Jack  Smart  and  Jane  Houston — counting 

their   chickens.      Sometimes    they   count    'em    before    they're   hatched,    too. 


about  one  hundred  per  cent  better.  Not 
being  so  good  at  higher  mathematics,  I 
couldn't  reach  those  figures. 

However,  Mike  replied  seriously,  "When 
a  man  has  reached  my  age,  the  thought  up- 
permost in  his  mind  is  'What  is  to  become 
of  me  in  my  old  age?'.  The  answer  is  to 
save  your  money,  and  you  won't  have  to 
depend  on  charity  or  relatives — so  little 
Arthur  is  saving,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
giving  a  little." 

And  his  partner,  Herman,  said,  "Every 
now  and  then  Herman  buys  an  umbrella 
for  the  'rainy  day',  and  he  already  has 
quite  a  jardiniere  full  of  them — if  his 
friends  haven't  borrowed  them  and  forgot 
to  return  them." 

Enough  of  the  comedians,  philosophers 
and  males.  What  about  the  lovely  ladies? 
Let's  ask  Jessica  Dragonette,  prima  donna 
of  the  NBC  Cities  Service  Concert,  and 


reported  to  be  the  highest  paid  in  the  bus- 
iness.   How  about  it  Jessica? 

"I  don't  own  a  home  and  am  not  con- 
templating buying  one  soon.  My  present 
circumstances  are  more  conducive  to 
'chasing  rainbows'.  I  think  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  tell  you  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  my  salary  goes  into  study,  which 
I  consider  excellent  investment  toward 
better  work  and  fresh  performances  con- 
stantly. 

"Stocks?  That's  a  painful  subject  at 
the  present,  but  I'm  an  optimist  and  am 
spending  more  money  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

"Clothes  for  studio  and  personal  ap- 
pearances are  a  big  item.  I  dress  for 
my  Radio  audience 
always,  just  as  if 
they  could  see  me, 
and  I  always  take 
extreme  care  to 
look  my  best.  I 
believe  in  insurance 
— especially  for 
women,  for  they 
never  have  a  man's 
point  of  view  about 
money. 

"But  the  best 
investment  is  health 
and  hard  work. 
Everything  else 
takes  care  of  it- 
self— with,  of 
course,  slight  ex- 
ceptions." 

Which  statement 
proves  that  the 
ladies,  bless  them, 
have  a  lot  of  ex- 
penses we  males 
don't  have  to 
worry  about.  Here's 
Mary  Charles,  of 
CBS.  Let's  ask 
her  what  she  does 
with  her  money. 

"I  save  mine," 
Mary  answered. 
"I  even  have  a 
small  coin  bank  at 
home  and  keep  it 
near  my  telephone  so  that  I  can  drop  in 
an  occasional  nickel.  It  helps  to  pay  the 
telephone  bill.  I  also  have  a  checking 
and  savings  account,  that  works  this  way. 
I  save  my  pennies,  but  am  inclined  to 
spend  large  sums  without  thinking.  You 
know — pennywise  and  dollar  foolish." 
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.FTER  looking  over 
Jessica  Dragonette's  and  Mary  Charles' 
budget  schemes,  I  decided  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  "averaging".  It  would  look 
bad  for  the  thrift  of  the  airshots.  But 
Mary  Hopple  has  a  plan.  Here  it  is,  in 
her  own  words : — "For  a  year  or  more  I've 
been  saving  dimes.  I  don't  know  how 
much  I  have  saved  in  that  time,  but  it 
has  come  to  this:  If  I  ever  let  a  dime  go 
out  of  my  hand,  I'm  sure  I'd  have  to  be 
unconscious.      If   ten   cents   have    to   be 
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spent,  it  will  be  two  nickels,  not  a  dime." 

But  she  doesn't  know  how  much  she 
has  saved  in  silver,  for  she  admits  that 
as  a  business  woman  she  will  fall  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Who  then, 
Mary  Hopple,  induced  you  to  take  out 
voice  insurance?  That's  a  whole  lot  more 
business-like  than  some  of  these  stars 
admit  to  being.  •  But  maybe  the  insurance 
agent  was  just  a  good  persuader. 

Now,  for  "Mr.  and  Mrs."  of  the  air, 
who  don't  happen  to  be  that  out  of  the 
studio.  I  mean  Graybar's  skit  on  CBS  in 
which  "Joe"  is  Jack  Smart  and  "Vi"  is 
Jane  Houston. 

"My  husband,"  said  Jane,  "not  Joe, 
takes  care  of  my  finances,  I  being  the 
usual  feminine  dumbbell  when  it  comes  to 
business.  He  invests  in  preferred  stocks 
mostly  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  in  West- 
chester real  estate.  My  one  and  only — 
positively  my  final  appearance — on  the 
financial  stage  was  when  my  hubby  was 
away  from  the  city  during  the  Florida 
boom.  I  decided  to  augment  the  family 
coffers,  and  before  my  friends  stopped  me 
from  making  further  payments,  I  dropped 
two  thousand  in  cold  cash,  so  now  I'm 
cured.  Am  not  a  savings  bank  hoarder, 
because  it's  too  easy  to  get  it  out.  It  has 
to  be  tied  up  real  good  to  keep  me  from 
spending  it." 

"Your  answer  to  my  money  problem," 
replied  Jack  Smart,  "was  put  on  the  air 
under  the  masquerade  of  Joe's  troubles 
last  December.  If  you  remember,  Joe 
Green  got  reformed  of  poker  because  he 
lost  his  shirt.  There  was  a  lot  of  truth 
behind  that  fiction.  But  if  I  was  thrifty, 
what  would  I  do  with  the  lucre?  I  don't 
know  what  I'd  put  it  in  because  bonds 
and  real  estate  are  just  names  to  me,  but 
I'm  not  worried  about  that  because  I  never 
have  any  money  to  spare  anyway." 

Poor  fellow!  He'll  have  to  learn  the 
trick  from  Amos  'n'  Andy.  But  how  about 
the  Crumit's — Frank  and  Julia  (Sander- 
son)—of   CBS   and  NBC? 

Quoth  Julia,  "Would  save  my  money, 
or  I  think  I  would,  if  the  fashions  didn't 
change  so  often.  So  instead  of  stocks,  I 
put  my  cash  in  (buying)  stockings,  and 
instead  of  bonds  and  banks,  it  goes  into 
perfumes,  powders,  paints  and  pins."  While 
her  life  and  Radio  partner,  Frank,  said,  "I 
save  for  about  a  week  after  every  new 
year.  Why?  Oh,  just  to  buy  beer  when 
it  comes  back.  Seriously,  however,  the 
income  outgoes  into  various  things — 
bonds,  real  estate,  savings  and  insurance. 
Of  course,  I  don't  worry  about  my  checks 
when  Julia  can  meet  the  mail  man  first." 


Or 


'NE  more  family — the 
Smiths.  By  the  time  this  article  appears 
in  print  I  hear  rumors  that  the  "Smith 
Family"  of  WENR  will  possibly  have 
gone  chain.  The  family  is  a  big  one, 
but  its  dad  and  author,  Harry  Lawrence, 
has  a  different  slant  on  "rainy  days".  Af- 
ter explaining  that  he  is  unmarried,  let's 
hear  him  philosophize: 

"Thrift's  a  habit   like  cigarets  or  pee- 


wee  golf.  Nurse  it  till  it  becomes  a  habit 
and  it's  practically  painless.  A  pocketbook 
with  a  double  chin  is  the  nicest  kind  of 
upholstery  against  socks  of  a  'crool'  world. 

"I'm  no  authority  on  saving.  By  acci- 
dent I  once  saved,  but  the  bank's  blonde 
cashier  got  another  job,  and  I  haven't 
saved  a  nickel  since.  Save  your  pennies 
until  you  have  a  dollar  and  then  go  out 
and  spend  the  dollar.  There  are  no  pock- 
ets in  shrouds,  as  Conan  Doyle  used  not 
to  say.  The  road  to  the  hereafter  carries 
passengers  but  no  freight.  Why  save  it 
and  have  the  agony  of  leaving  it  here? 
Who's  going  to  simonize  your  tombstone 
with  tears  because  you've  left  them  a 
thousand  or  two  in  your  will? 

"Save  for  your  old  age?  Heh,  heh, 
I'm  leffing.  You  can't  eat  caviar  with 
china  grinders.  You  can't  see  Ziegfeld's 
cuticle  cuties  with  glass  eyes.  You  can't 
make  whoopee  on  crutches.  Spend  it 
now  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  along  with 
making  the  country  prosper." 

After  listening  to  Lawrence,  I'm  in- 
clined to  elect  him  to  the  post  of  chief 
advertising  copywriter  and  propagandist 
for  the  "Buy  It  Now — Give  Men  Work" 
campaign.  But  here's  a  fellow  who  won't 
let  you  forget  about  the  moist  days  in 
the  future — Phil  Dewey,  NBC  vocalist. 
What  does  a  tenor  do  with  his  money? 

Well,  Dewey  puts  about  7  per  cent  into 
real  estate,  57  per  cent  into  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  5  per  cent  into  insurance;  a 
total  of  69  per  cent  of  his  income.  The 
rest  of  his  budget  shows:  education,  4 
per  cent;  recreation,  3  per  cent;  clothes, 
4  per  cent;  rent,  6  per  cent;  food,  5  per 
cent;  transportation,  4  per  cent,  and 
charities,  5  per  cent. 
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_Y  plan,  endorsed  by 
an  investment  service,  may  never  make  a 
rich  man  of  me,"  said  Dewey,  "but  at 
least  I  won't  die  in  the  poorhouse.  A 
bank  president  some  months  ago  said  to 
me,  'What  a  splendid  opportunity  you 
have  for  building  up  a  solid  estate  and  a 
steady  income  for  yourself  and  family. 
Why,  when   I  was  your  age,  my  salary 

was .'    He  didn't  consider  that  when 

I  reach  his  age,  my  singing  days  will  be 
finis.  However,  he  was  right  in  that  I 
have  a  chance  to  build  up  a  variety  of 
investments  for  that  inevitable  'rainy 
day',  and  that  is  what  I  am  doing — build- 
ing an  income." 

Another  minstrel  of  old-time  songs,  folk 
and  hill,  is  Bradley  Kincaid  of  WLW. 
WLS  and  NBC.  Kincaid  shows  about  60 
per  cent  savings  and  replied  to  me  thus: 

"Being  of  Scotch  ancestry.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  principle  of  saving — build- 
ing an  estate.  No  one  is  fair  to  himself 
or  those  dependent  upon  him.  who  spends 
all  he  makes.  The  more  he  makes,  the 
more  he  can  spend — and  should  save. 
Plenty  of  insurance  is  in  my  estimation 
a  mighty  good  investment,  but  I  have  all 
1  can  carry, — agents  not  wanted. 

Now  let's  look  over  a  few  announcers 
Here's  Jean   Paul  King,  of   the   Chicago 
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NBC  staff,  and  an  up-and-comer  or  I'm 
no  prophet.     Said  he: 

"I'm  saving  my  money  for  a  home — 
an  English  cottage  which  I'm  going  to 
have  one  of  these  days.  I  know  one 
can't  last  forever.  Some  of  these  days  I 
want  to  retire  and  when,  or  if,  I  do,  I 
want  to  try  to  write  the  'great  American 
novel'.  Radio  is  a  young  man's  business 
— we  all  grow  old — so  I  save." 


H, 


.ERE'S  a  voice  you 
know — Bill  (W.  G.)  Hay,  the  chap  who 
starts  and  ends  Pepsodent's  Amos  'n' 
Andy  skit  six  nights  a  week  over  three 
different  chains  of  NBC  stations.  Having 
known  Bill  for  years  on  end,  way  back 
from  the  time  he  began  trilling  the  world 
and  his  r's  from  Hastings.  Nebr..  I  know 
he's  not  rolling  in  wealth.  Several  eastern 
newspapers  reported  he  was  cut  in  on  the 
fabulous  A&A  income,  one  paper  even 
saying  he  drew  a  third.  He  doesn't.  In 
fact  he  gets  not  one  red  cent  from  Pep- 
sodent,  A&A  or  NBC.     Hear  his  reply: 

"The  report  on  my  income  is  vastly 
exaggerated.  I  use  my  money  to  pay 
my  bills  so  that  I  can  look  my  creditors 
in  the  face.  Of  course,  I  expect  Mrs. 
Hay  to  outlive  me,  so  I  carry  plenty  of 
insurance.  I  said  plenty,  and  that  means 
that  solicitors  need  not  apply. 

"I  don't  own  an  automobile,  but  do  try 
to  contribute  my  share  to  the  charities. 
What  is  a  Radio  star's  'life'?  Just  as 
long  as  he  can  shine  and  scintillate." 

But  don't  worry  about  Wayne  Kin;;. 
There's  a  lad  who  has  it  all  "figgered"  out. 
You  see.  King  is  a  business  man  as  well 
as  a  baton  waver.  He  was  handed  a 
C.  P.  A.  certificate  by  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity, and  before  playing  the  notes,  he 
used  to  count  and  add  them.  The  only 
chance  Wayne  has  of  going  broke  is 
possibly  in  having  made  a  mistake  in  his 
arithmetic.     Xo  C.  P.  A.'s  ever  do  that. 

Who  could  be  more  appropriate  to  con- 
clude this  message  of  thrift  than  Lowell 
Thomas,  the  Literary  Digest  newscaster, 
who  has  a  habit  himself  of  ending  his 
nightly  mike  appearances  with  a  "punch 
line"  or  trick  story?  Thomas.  America's 
most  interesting  lecturer,  world  famous 
adventurer  and  story  finder,  usually  takes 
the  vast  fortunes  he  has  earned  and 
throws  them  back  into  the  next  uncertain 
but  alluring  exploration. 

The  game  is  exciting  but  costly.  Some- 
times the  returns  are  good;  sometimes  not 
nearly  equal  to  the  investment.  But  listen 
to  the  globe  trotter  himself  tell  you: 

"I  hope  to  keep  rambling  along  until  I 
go  for  my  last  trek  to  explore  the  Far 
Country  whence  no  traveler  ever  returns. 
In  the  meantime  I'm  trying  to  sock  it 
away.  But  I've  tried  that  before — and 
I'm  a  rank  duffer  at   saving 

"As  for  the  "life"  of  a  Radio  star.  I 
haven't  the  remotest  idea,  but  I  like  to 
think  they  all  ought  to  be  at  their  best 
when  they  are  between  sixty  and  eighty 
like  Chauncey  Depew,  Voltaire,  and  hosts 
of  others  who  are  famous  in  history." 
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You 
Can 


/Relieve  /t  or 


says  Robert  L.  {Rip)  Ripley 


BELIEVE  it  or  not,  RADIO  is 
not  a  new  word.  The  word  was 
pronounced  and  denned  RADIO 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  word  goes  back  into  the  archives 
of  ancient  history  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Talmud,  the  literal  translation 
reading:  "Radio  ...  a  voice  that 
goes  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other". 

The  ancients'  prophecy  has  come  true 
with  the  Radio  now  reaching  far  out  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  entertaining  and 
enlightening  millions  of  persons  of  the 
two  hemispheres. 

To  me  the  Radio  is  a  most  important 
medium  for  reaching  the  followers  of  the 
"Believe  It  or  Not"  drawings;  a  vital 
factor  in  imparting  a  wealth  of  interest- 
ing information  brought  down  from  the 
shelf  of  time  and  history. 

Radio  audiences  today  demand  ac- 
curacy and  reality  of  their  performers. 
So  in  gathering  material  for  the  "Believe 
It  or  Not"  programs,  I  have  had  to 
wander  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  in  a 
relentless  search  for  oddities  of  an  unbe- 
lievable nature.  My 
travels  have  already 
taken  me  through 
seventy-nine    differ- 


ent countries,   and   there  are   still  many 
foreign  lands  to  be  conquered. 

Crashing  through  to  the  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  two  hemispheres,  my  wander- 
ings have  brought  me  face  to  face  with 
the  Ever-Standing  Men  of  Benares,  the 
Human  Inch  Worms,  the  Hindu  Faquir 
who  held  his  hand  aloft  for  fourteen 
years  until  birds  built  a  nest  in  his  palm; 
the  Moroccan  emperor,  Moulai,  who  had 
83  brothers,  124  sisters,  2,000  wives,  and 
888  children;  nail-men  whose  nails  grow 
until  they  pierce  their  palms;  and  sky- 
facers,  who  hold  their  faces  rigidly  up- 
wards until  unable  to  bend  them  back. 

(JETTING  off  the  main 
highways  of  Greece,  we  find  the  "City 
of  No  Women",  a  city  of  7,000  where  no 
woman  has  ever  set  foot;  we  find  the 
city  in  which  the  people  have  been  wear- 
ing mourning  for  600  years  in  memory 
of  one  man,  and  the  town  of  25,000  peo- 
ple confined  in  a  single  house.  And  then 
some  bystander  reminds  us  that  there  is 
a   curious   Greek   custom   decreeing  that 


men  shall  wear  skirts  and  women  trousers. 
And  we  have  some  material  for  a  "Believe 
It  or  Not"  broadcast. 

Among  the  South  Sea  Islands  we  learn 
of  Queen  Vaekhuha,  the  Cleopatra  and 
Helen  of  Troy  of  her  country  rolled  into 
one,  who  evidently  believed  in  trial  mar- 
riages. The  South  Pacific  queen  married 
no  less  than  400  husbands.  Some  one  re- 
lates the  story  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Male- 
vidians,  the  only  person  in  his  kingdom 
privileged  to  become  obese,  any  other 
subject  growing  fat  risking  immediate 
execution. 

In  Switzerland  we  find  that  there  really 
was  a  Swiss  Navy,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
navies,  which  navigated  on  the  lakes  cov- 
ering three  frontiers,  and  that  there  are 
yet  several  retired  Swiss  admirals.     As  a 


SAW  THIS  SADHV)  AT  THE  DASASHWAME&H  GHAT. 

HE  SITS  LOOKING  STEADILY  AT  THE  BLAZING  SUN 
FROM  SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET — (^rthoot  yoking  his  eyes 

legs  have  Withered  away  from  inactivity 

hvs  eves  seemed  normal  . 

Sip' 


Mulai  Ismail  (Emperor  of  Morocco) 
was    the    father    of    888    children. 


Famous  Cartoonist  Tells  How  He  Collects 
"  Queeriosities"  For  The  Radio  Audience 

{Written  especially  for  Radio  Digest) 


I  TRAVELED  through  seventy- 
nine  different  countries  .  .  . 

/  SAW  the  city  of  7,000  where 
no  woman  has  ever  set  foot 

I  PRESENTED  to  the  Radio 
audience  the  Jem  ale  Floyd  Gib- 
bons, who  talks  8}/2  words  per 
second,  without  stuttering 


I  SAW  the  nail-men  whose  nails 
grow  through  their  palms 

I  PROVED  that  Washington 
was  not  first  president  of  the 
United  States 

I  RECEIVED  a  47 -word  mes- 
sage with  an  address  . . .  on  the 
back  of  a  two  cent  stamp 
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THE  ASCETIC  ON  HIS 
PEP  OF  SPIKES  - 

He  has  been  on  them, 
for  19.  years 

Kalj£l»»"t 


AH  over  the  world  Robert  L. 

Ripley  pulled   out   his   pencil, 

rested    on    the    nearest   trunk 

and  drew  "queeriosities." 


John  Hancock  was  not  the 
author;  that  Massachusetts 
is  not  a  state,  and  that 
there  are  only  44  states  in 
the  Union. 


a 


further  disillusionment,  I  find  that  I  will 
have  to  explode  the  story  of  William  Tell 
through  the  microphone,  because  we  dis- 
cover that  there  were  never  any  apple 
trees  in  the  state  where  Tell  lived. 

Up  through  sunny  France  to  its  great 
metropolis  we  find  that  the  original  name 
for  Paris  was  Mudlands,  so  they  called 
the  French  "Frogs".  More  air-chatter  for 
the  weekly  broadcasts  on  "Believe  It  or 
Not". 


B 


>Y  DELVING  into  the 
facts  of  history  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
queeriosities  for  Radio  fans.  And  some 
of  the  real  facts  of  history  tell  us  that 
Columbus  never  set  foot  on  North  or 
South  America;  his  name  was  not  Colum- 
bus but  Colon;  he  was  a  Spaniard  and  not 
an  Italian,  and  never  wrote  a  word  of 
Italian  in  his  life  so  far  as  records  and  his 
diary  are  concerned.  Turning  a  few  pages 
we  find  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  not  signed  on  July  4th;   that 


NE  of  the 
pet  American  illusions  was 
shattered  over  the  air  only 
after  long  research — that 
Washington  was  not  the 
first  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  traditional  story 
may  be  all  right  but  John 
Hanson,  of  Maryland,  was 
the  first  President.  Al- 
though there  had  been  meet- 
ings of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1774  on,  it  was  not  until 
1781,  when  Maryland  signed  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  that  a  union  of  all  the 
original  thirteen  states  became  an  ac- 
tuality. John  Hanson,  who  signed  for 
Maryland,  was  then  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Congress  as- 
sembled in  1781.  George  Washington 
himself  addressed  Hanson  as  "President 
of  the  United  States"  in  reply  to  the  lat- 
ter's  message  of  thanks  upon  the  occasion 
cf  the  victory  of  Yorktown. 

When  I  told  a  Radio  audience  some 
time  ago  that  baked  beans  did  not  orig- 
inate in  New  England,  that  they  had 
baked  beans  in  Egypt  thousands  of  years 
ago,  that  King  Tut-Ankh-Amen  issued 
his  admonition  to  his  priests  forbidding 
them  to  eat  baked  beans  under  pain  of 
death,  it  seemed  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Boston  and  environs  swarmed 
down  on  me  angrily,  besieging  me  with 
rebuking  letters,  demanding  proof.  And 
once  again  the  truth  is  far  stranger  than 
fiction.  The  same  sort  of  thing  happened 
when  I  went  on  the  air  and  stated  that 


John  Paul  Jones  was  not  an 
American  citizen,  that  his  name 
was  not  Jones  and  that  he  never 
commanded  an  American  ship. 
The  lull  in  a  storm  of  indignant 
letters  came  only  after  adequate 
proof  had  been  sent  out. 

Of  the  interesting  personalities 
presented  on  the  "Believe  It 
or  Not"  Hour,  Cygna  Conly, 
only  rival  of  Floyd  Gibbons,  ex- 
ponent of  rapidity  in  speech, 
brought  down  the  house.  She 
spoke  at  the  phenomenal  rate 
of  8  and  l/i  words  a  second, 
reading  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  in  32  seconds. 


Z-J  ARO  AGHA. 
the  156-year-old  Turk,  whom  I 
discovered  several  years  ago  in 
my  travels,  was  brought  before 
the  microphone  and  with  wild  gestures  in 
the  affirmative  showed  no  signs  of  Radio 
fright. 

Fan  mail  arrives  at  the  "Believe  It  or 
Not"  office  at  the  rate  of  2500  letters  a 
day  and  more  than  one  million  letters, 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  arrived  during  the  past  year. 

They  came  in  batches  and  alone — from 
newspapers  carrying  the  "Believe  It  or 
Not"  drawings,  from  Radio  fans,  from  the 
diamond  mines  of  South  Africa,  from  the 
jungle  fastnesses  of  Brazil,  from  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  world,  from  towns, 
villages  and  hamlets.  They  poured  in 
from  lonely  squatters  and  settlers  in  the 
remote  corners  of  the  earth,  from  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  Far  East,  the  lands 
of  the  South  Seas,  and  from  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 

Mail  arrived  from  towns  of  almost  un- 
believable names  and  addressed  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  A  letter  postmarked  Santa 
Claus,  Indiana,  slipped  through  the  mail 
one  cold  December  morning  and  almost 
broke  up  the  equilibrium  of  the  office, 
while  others  with  the  stamp  of  Hell.  Nor- 
way, and  Darn,  Ohio,  received  their  share 
of  comment. 

Recently  a  Radio  fan  sent  in  a  47-word 
message  with  an  address,  all  written  on 
the  back  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  came 
through  the  mail  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  in  regular  order,  without  an 
envelope.  This  is  the  smallest  letter  I 
have  ever  received. 

The  Radio  letters  that  arrive  every  day 
come  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Early  morning  strap-hangers  and  commut- 
ers as  well  as  retired  business  men  write 
in.  Government  officials,  politicians,  and 
business  executives  as  well  as  the  labor- 
ing man  send  in  letters. 

Most  of  the  mail  is  inspired  by  questions 
of  a  "Believe  It  or  Not"  nature,  aroused 
by  the  declaration  each  week  of  oddities 
and  strange  phenomena  over  the  air.  They 
.-end  in  their  queries,  thousands  arriving 
every  week.  Simple  little  puzzles  and  co- 
nundrums receive  much  attention. 
(Continued  on  po^c  10 J) 
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WHAT'S  Fred  Stone  like  at 
home? 
On  the  stage  he  is  a  bub- 
bling, irresistible  boy,  full  of 
pranks  and  acrobatic  tricks.  A  flash  of 
his  smile  and  the  audience  succumbs. 
From  coast  to  coast,  in  small  hick  towns 
as  well  as  sophisticated,  blase  Broadway, 
he  enjoys  magical  popularity. 

Comedians  have  a  reputation  for  being 
tragedians  at  their  own  fireside.  Morose. 
Temperamental  and  bad  tempered.  Their 
gayety  and  laughter  is  a  mask  for  the 
world.  Their  wives  and  children  know  a 
different  story. 

But  five  minutes  with  Mrs.  Fred  Stone 
dispels  this  legend  so  far  as  her  famous 
husband  is  concerned.  Fred  Stone  is  a 
happy,  warm-hearted  man  on  and  off  the 
stage,  in  and  out  of  the  calcium's  radiant 
glare.  He  is  adored  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren just  as  much  as  he  is  by  his  audi- 
ences. 

When  Mrs.  Stone  speaks  of  her  hus- 
band, there  is  an  affectionate  look  in  her 
eyes.  The  look  of  a  woman  who  not 
only  deeply  loves  her  husband,  but  is 
deeply  loved  in  return.  She  does  not 
say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  evident 
that  she  feels  she  is  married  to  one  of  the 
finest  and  kindliest  men  in  the  world  and 
that  her  marriage  is  a  fairy  tale  come 
true — the  kind  in  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  marry  "and  live  happily  ever 
after." 

Certainly  the  hand  of  Destiny  was  in 
their  meeting.  Both  of  them  grew  up 
in  Denver.  She,  as  Allene  Crater,  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent business  men  in  town.  She  knew 
nothing  of  Fred  Stone,  born  in  a  log 
cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  Denver.  Each 
traveled  a  different  path  in  life — but  both 


Mrs.  Fred  Stone 


had   their  eyes   on   the   theatrical  firma- 
ment from  their  earliest  childhood. 

Then,  when  Fred  Stone  was  starring 
with  Dave  Montgomery  in  The  Wizard 
of  Oz,  it  so  happened  that  he  had  con- 
siderable trouble  with  the  part  of  the 
leading   woman.     He   had   to   engage,  in 


Opi 


nion 


of 


mind,  and  a  nimble  sense  of  humor.  She 
is  modern  and  progressive  in  her  ideas, 
but  yet  she  has  an  old-fashioned  view  of 
marriage.  She  possesses  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  her  nuptial  vows. 
She  has  never  hesitated  to  place  her  hus- 
band and  children  before  any  other  inter- 


Carol     Stone,     the    youngest    of    the    three 
daughters,    is    at    home    with    her    mother. 


succession,  seven  young  women.  The 
director  offered  the  part  twice  to  Allene 
Crater  and  she  refused  it.  The  third 
time  she  accepted  it,  and  when  she 
stepped  into  the  show  as  the  eighth  lead- 
ing woman,  she  little  dreamed  that  the 
shuttle  of  fate  was  flying  fast,  weaving 
a  glittering  fabric   of  her  life. 

When  Fred  Stone  learned  her  name,  he 
immediately  remembered  her  as  the  pretty 
blonde  girl  who  used  to  drive  a  pony  cart 
in  Denver.  They  talked  about  home  and 
the  old  ranch  life.  That  night  he  invited 
her  out  and  it  wasn't  long  before  they 
found  that  they  thought  and  felt  about 
each  other  in  very  much  the  same  way. 

Certainly  if  Fred  Stone  had  traveled 
the  world  round,  he  could  n.ot  have  chosen 
a  more  ideal  mate.  Mrs.  Stone  is  a 
charming,  cultured  woman,  with  a  tolerant 


est  in  life,  even  when  it  meant  curtail- 
ment of  her  career. 

One  can  readily  believe  her,  therefore, 
when  she  quietly  states  that  there  has 
rarely  been  a  word  of  dispute  or  alterca- 
tion in  their  home.  That  her  husband  and 
she  are  just  as  eager  to  be  together  as 
they  were  in  the  first  year  of  their  mar- 
riage. 

"Fred  Stone  is  an  intrinsically  generous 
man,"  she  said  when  discussing  the  rea- 
sons for  their  marital  harmony.  "It  is 
especially  true  where  money  matters  are 
concerned.  There  is  nothing  so  humil- 
iating for  a  woman  as  to  have  her  husband 
dole  out  money  to  her  in  bits.    To  ques- 
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to 


His  Wife? 


Reveals    Her    Frank 
Famous    victor  -  Husband 


In  an   Interview   with   LILLIAN  G.   GENN 


Mrs.   Fred   Stone   says   that  in   all   her   years 

of  marriage,   she   has  never   known   a    bored 

moment. 


tion  her  as  to  what  she  did  with  the  last 
dollar  and  what  she  expects  to  do  with  the 
next  one.  I  consider  Fred  Stone  generous 
not  because  he  writes  a  big  check.  But 
because  he  never  questions  me  about  it. 
"He  never  interferes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house.  He  realizes  that  that 
is  my  little  world  and  I  know  best  how 


inventive  ability  that  he  exhibits  in  his 
plays  is  just  as  facile  off  the  stage.  He's 
always  thinking  of  things  to  do.  He's 
never  quiet.  If  he  isn't  absorbed  in  some- 
thing definite,  he  becomes  restless.  That's 
why  he  always  has  a  dozen  hobbies  in 
which  he's  interested." 

Sometimes  these  hobbies  prove  to  be 
expensive  propositions  for  the  family 
purse.  For  example,  at  one  time  Fred 
Stone  was  imbued  with  the  idea  of  raising 
polo   ponies.     He   bought   2300  acres   of 


to  run  it.  Similarly,  I  never  try  to  dic- 
tate to  him  or  to  control  him.  He  may 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  problem 
with  me,  but  the  decision  rests  with  him. 
Consequently,  we  each  live  our  lives  with- 
out getting  in  each  other's  way. 

"Fred  has  an  easy-going  disposition  and 
is  really  lots  of  fun.  The  children  adore 
being  with  him.  There  is  always  some- 
thing doing  when  he's  around.  In  all  the 
years  I've  been  married  to  him,  I've  never 
had  a  chance  to  become  bored.    The  great 


The  "Stepping  Stones" — left  to  right,  the 
head  of  the  family,  Paula,  Mrs.  Stone  and 
Dorothy.  Since  the  comedian's  serious  air- 
plane accident,  some  member  of  this  femi- 
nine trio  is  always  by  his  side,  to  pamper  and 
lavish  care  on  him.  No  wonder  he's  gl.nl, 
now,  that  all  his  children  insisted  on  being 
members  of  the  softer,  more  loving  sex! 


land,  a  whole  carload  of  Texas  mares,  and 
a  stable  of  full-blooded  Arabians.  This 
came  to  grief,  through  misplaced  confi- 
dence, and  the  next  thing  that  engaged 
his  mind  was  a  tree  nursery.  He  wanted 
to  plant  a  forest  of  pine  trees  and  let 
them  grow  on  his  2300  acres  of  land.  He 
ordered  five  thousand  trees  and  for  once 
in  his  life  nearly  bored  his  family  to  tears 
by  quoting  tree  catalogs.  Long  before  it 
was  necessary,  he  hired  a  man  to  dig  five 
thousand  holes  where  he  wanted  the  trees 
planted. 

"Naturally,  after  weeks  of  talk,"  re- 
lated Mrs.  Stone,  "we  were  agog  to  see 
these  five  thousand  trees,  and  we  all  lined 
up  on  the  ranch  to  await  their  arrival. 
You  can  imagine  how  shocked  we  were  to 
see  someone  bring  in  only  a  bundle  of 
little  switches." 

Mr.  Stone  likes  sports  of  any  kind,  and 
he  enjoys  going  on  hunting  and  fishing 
trips,  usually  with  Rex  Beach,  his  brother- 
in-law.  When  he  returns  he  has  great 
tales  of  adventures  with  which  to  regale 
his  family.  At  one  time  he  chartered  a 
boat  for  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  he 
brought  back  enough  bear  skins  for  every 
room  of  the  house. 


D. 


TRIXG  these  trips  Mrs. 
Stone  goes  to  the  country  or  the  seashore 
with  the  girls.  Whereas  other  wives  might 
harbor  a  grievance  at  being  left  alone, 
Mrs.  Stone  encourages  her  husband  to 
takes  these  jaunts.  She  believes  it  is 
refreshing  for  his  mind  and  spirit  to  be 
able  to  go  oft'  with  other  men  and  forget 
the  routine  of  life. 

"I  don't  think  any  husband  and  wife 
should  see  each  other  every  day  of  the 
year,''  she  said.  "Each  should  have  a 
brief  vacation  to  enjoy  alone  and  when 
they  return,  to  tell  each  other  their  ex- 
periences. Constant  association  can  fre- 
quently smother  a  marriage  to  death  " 

Fred  Stone  was  keenly  disappointed 
that  he  didn't  have  three  sons  instead  of 
three  daughters.  He  had  planned  a  wild 
and  woolly  ranch  life  for  them.  But  to- 
day   he    thanks    whatever    gods    there    be 
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that  he  has  three  daughters.  He's  petted 
and  lavished  with  care  by  them.  They 
even  baby  him.  Since  he  met  with  his 
airplane  accident  he  has  never  been  alone. 
At  present  he's  on  the  road  with  Ripples, 
and  since  Mrs.  Stone  is  at  home  with  the 
youngest  daughter,  Dorothy  and  Paula 
take  turns  in  staying  with  him.  Neither 
will  ever  leave  him  alone. 

He's  brought  his  girls  up,  however,  as 
though  they  were  sons.  From  their  earli- 
est days,  they  were  taught  to  ride  and  to 
swim.  Out  on  the  ranch  they  were  rough 
Tomboys  and  wore  boys'  clothes.  But 
once  they  were  in  the  home,  they  changed 
to  frilly  dresses,  assumed  their  manners, 
and  became  ladies.  With  such  daughters, 
Fred  Stone  is  satisfied  all  around. 

He  has  always  loved  to  play  make- 
believe  with  the  girls.  At  one  time,  at 
the  instigation  of  Douglas  Fairbanks,  they 
all  became  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Mr.  Stone  was  King  Arthur  and  Mrs. 
Stone  was  Queen  Guinevere. 
They  addressed  each  other  in  old 
English  and  wrote  their  letters 
on  parchment.  While  Mr.  Stone 
was  on  the  road,  the  children 
held  "the  forte"  for  him.  When 
h;  returned  home,  his  knights, 
together  with  the  neighbor's 
children,  prepared  to  give  him  a 
royal  welcome.  The  expensive 
French  dining-room  was  turned 
into  a  gloomy  banquet  hall, 
lighted  by  candles  in  beer  bot- 
tles. With  swords  held  aloft  in 
their  hands,  the  knights  sang  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
Fred  Stone,  as  King  Arthur,  en- 
tered with  solemn  dignity.  He 
was  arrayed  in  pajamas  and  a 
high  top  hat.  On  his  feet  were 
huge  rubber  boots.  There  was 
a  rubber  dagger  in  his  belt  and 
his  chest  was  bedecked  with 
medals. 

The  knights  did  not  giggle  at 
this  sight,  but  the  Queen  had  a 
strange  muffled  expression  on 
her  face.  When  called  upon  for 
a  speech,  she  could  only  issue 
strange  sounds. 


J.HIS,  of  course, 
was  long  ago,  but  there  is  always 
a  game  of  some  kind  going  on  in 
the  Stone  menage.  Their  world 
of  make-believe  does  not  end 
with  the  falling  of  the  stage  cur- 
tain. They  live  in  it  all  the 
time. 

Fred  Stone  has  never  scolded 
or  disciplined  the  children.  He 
may  try  to  reason  with  them; 
but  he  usually  prefers  to  let 
Mrs.  Stone  handle  the  job.  They 
have  always  been  given  every- 
thing they  want,  therefore,  if 
Mrs.  Stone  refuses  them  any- 
thing, they  know  there  must  be 
a  good  reason  for  it. 

They  all  make  it  a  point  to  be 


together  at  dinner  hour.  Conversation  is 
always  kept  general  and  light.  No  prob- 
lems are  discussed.  No  arguing  or  bick- 
ering is  permitted. 

"Many  people,"  Mrs.  Stone  told  me, 
"bring  their  worries  and  grievances  to  the 
table.  Every  meal  is  a  scene  of  sad  dis- 
cord. But  our  family  has  made  it  an 
unwritten  law  never  to  discuss  anything 
disagreeable  at  the  table.  The  result  is 
that  our  dinner  hour  together  is  the  big 
occasion  in  the  day.  I  know  that  I  will 
always  look  back  to  those  hours  as  the 
most  delightful  ones  in  my  life." 


M, 


-R.     STONE    had    not 

wanted  Dorothy  to  go  on  the  stage.  She 
was  a  frail  creature  and  he  thought  that 
the  life  would  be  too  hard  for  her.  But 
from  the  time  she  could  walk,  she  danced. 
As  a  baby,  she  traveled  with  her  parents 
on  the  road.    Mrs.  Stone  would  place  her 


"Fred   Stone   loves   to   see   the   feminine  members   of  hi 
well-dressed    and    pays    bills    without    a    murmur 
husband  to  have! 


on  a  high  chair  in  her  dressing-room,  pin 
up  her  golden  curls,  and  give  her  the 
make-up  box  to  play  with.  She  adored 
experimenting  with  grease  paint  on  her 
face.  As  she  grew  older,  she  would  stand 
in  the  wings  and  watch  her  parents  play. 
After  the  performance  she  would  ply 
them  with  questions. 

One  day,  when  she  was  eight  years  old, 
she  put  on  a  red  shirt,  a  pair  of  trousers, 
an  old  pair  of  shoes  and  blackened  two 
front  teeth.  She  came  into  the  breakfast 
room,  where  her  father  was  eating,  and 
gave  an  imitation  of  him.  There  were 
tears  in  Fred  Stone's  eyes  as  he  watched 
his  tiny  daughter.  He  knew  then  that 
he  could  not  deprive  her  of  a  stage  career 
and  from  that  day  on  he  took  her  in  hand 
and  gave  her  the  best  that  his  years  of 
experience  had  to  offer. 

Everyone  knows  how  Dorothy  took 
Broadway  by  storm  on  the  day  of  her 
debut.  She  is  now  a  star  in  her  own 
right  and  while  she  has  received 
dazzling  offers  to  head  her  own 
company,  she  will  not  consider 
anything  that  will  part  her  from 
her  Dad.  However,  with  Paula, 
the  second  daughter  in  the  cast, 
and  Carol,  the  youngest,  impa- 
tiently awaiting  her  turn,  it  is 
inevitable  that  Dorothy  will  have 
to  go  on  her  way  alone. 

The  three  girls  are  very  good 
chums.  Mrs.  Stone  is  very 
proud  of  that.  For  she  would 
rather  they  would  quarrel  with 
anyone  else,  if  necessary,  than 
with  each  other.  Dorothy  and 
Paula  have  many  beaux,  but  they 
are  never  so  delighted  as  when 
they  can  persuade  their  Dad  to 
get  into  a  dress  suit  and  take 
them  out. 


X  RED  isn't  in- 
terested in  social  life,"  Mrs. 
Stone  said.  "He  likes  to  enter- 
tain a  few  friends  in  his  own 
home,  or  spend  his  leisure  out- 
doors. When  we're  in  New  York, 
he  enjoys  going  to  see  the  other 
shows.  But  that's  all.  He's  a 
man  with  simple  tastes  and  he 
leads  a  very  simple  life.  He 
doesn't  care  for  anything  osten- 
tatious in  his  home.  He  dislikes 
formal,  elaborate  meals.  Our 
menus  are  always  plain,  but 
wholesome  ones." 

Another  thing  he  dislikes  is  to 
shop.  The  very  thought  of  go- 
ing into  a  dry  goods  store,  terri- 
fies him.  Once  in,  he  would 
rather  purchase  anything  the 
salesman  offered,  than  gainsay 
him.  That's  why  anybody  can 
sell  him  anything.  He  would 
like  to  buy  a  dozen  suits,  all  the 
same  material  and  color,  and  let 

s  family        them  do  for  a  year.     But  Mrs. 

what    a         Stone  wisely  begs  to  go  with  him. 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Front  Centre  For 

Radio  Drama 


Putting  The  Spotlight  on  Vernon 
Radcliffe,  Who'd  Rather  Starve  in 
Dramatics  Than  Feast  in  Business 

By   Harriet   Menken 


MANY  people  I  meet  turn  deaf 
ears,  not  to  mention  dials, 
to  Radio  drama,  so  that  being 
a  flag  waver  in  this  field 
necessitates  a  crusading  spirit.  I  think 
this  negative  reaction  has  two  funda- 
mental causes.  The  first  is  the  nature 
and  environment  of  the  particular  in- 
dividuals I  contact  in  this  dizzy  medium 
we  call  living.  They  are  sophisticated 
New  Yorkers  who,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder,  an  incredulous  lift  of  the  eye- 
brow, know  that  after  the  last  liqueur 
has  been  quaffed,  they  may  bend  their 
footsteps  to  the  legitimate  theatre  at 
their  door.  And  so  Radio  drama  is  for 
I  hem  a  boring  or  non-existent  factor. 
And  even  when  they  become  Radio-Avise 
I  think  the  theatre  of  the  air  will  only 
become  an  accessory  for  these  individuals. 

I  do  not  hold  with 
the  little  clan  of  ser- 
ious    Radio     thinkers 
whose  enthusiasm  peo- 
ples all  corners  of  the 
earth  with  success  for 
Radio  drama.    In  large 
cities  we  do  not  need 
to  resort  to  the  air  for 
Shakespeare  and  Shaw, 
for  Barry  and  O'Neill. 
But   no   one  who  has 
not   read   the   millions 
of  letters  from  fans  or 
traveled    through    the 
breadth    of    the    coun- 
tryside    knows     what 
l;ood  Radio  drama  means  to  the  people 
who  dwell  on  sunlit  hills,  in  quiet  dales, 
in  torrid  tropics,  in  desert  spaces,  in  leafy 
forests,  in   struggling  hamlets,   in   mining 
(owns,  and  Main  Streets  where  their  only 
Juliets  and  Camilles  must  come  to  them 
from   the   theatre   of   the   air   where   the 
populace  may  listen  to  their  drama  while 
sewing  buttons  on  baby's  dress  or  smok- 
ing their  evening  pipes,  without   fee,  at 
the  turn  of  the  dial. 
The   other  reason   for   the  attitude  of 
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thumbs  down  on  Radio  drama 
is,  I  think,  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  cocktail- 
drinking,  jazz-loving  New 
Yorkers  of  what  is  really  on 
the  air.  Radio  is  a  new  art 
and  much  of  its  drama  is  un- 
speakably poor,  perhaps  even 
a  mite  worse  than  the  weak 
sisters  in  plays  the  legitimate 
stage  gives  us.  Most  plays, 
books,  and  movies  fall  below 
our  desires,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  infant,  Radio  drama,  but 
it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  an  infant 
and  not  too  young  to  learn. 

While  there  are  several  dramatic  hours 
on  the  air  worthy  of  mention,  the  out- 
standing figure  today,  I  think,  in  this 
field  is  Vernon  Radcliffe.  Mr.  Radcliffe 
has  given  you  two 
hours :  The  Radio 
Guild  on  Friday  after- 
noons at  WJZ,  in  New 
York,  and  the  network 
of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  and 
the  Shakespeare  Hour, 
Sunday  nights,  also 
over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company 
Chain. 

He  has  given  you  in 
the  Radio  Guild  such 
plays  as:  The  Climb- 
ers. 'The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest,  The 
Romantic  Age,  Cyrano  dc  Bergerac,  An 
Ideal  Husband,  Michael  and  His  Lost 
Angel,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  The  Sea 
Woman's  Cloak,  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,  The 
Green  Goddess.  Iledda  Gabler.  The  Doll's 
House,  and  dozens  of  others;  such  play- 
wrights as  Ibsen.  A.  A.  Milne,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Pinero,  Clyde  Fitch.  Dunsany.  and 
St.  John  Ervine.  In  his  Shakespeare  pro- 
gram you've  heard  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Macbeth,  The  Tempest,  Twelfth  Night, 
Hamlet,  Richard  III,  and  The  Merchant 


rnon    Radcliffe,    power    behind    the    scenes 
of  The  Radio  Guild. 


of  Venice.  Whoever  you  are  reading  this 
article  and  almost  wherever  you  are,  you 
may  tune  in  twice  this  week  and  hear 
theatre  at  its  best. 

For  Mr.  Radcliffe  gives  it  to  you  that 
way.  When  I've  attended  rehearsals  I've 
watched  him  direct  with  a  certain  spir- 
itual, rarified  quality — a  trace  of  idealism 
— a  spark  of  life — a  hint  of  romance,  that 
makes  his  theatre  of  the  air  glowing  and 
alive,  and  gives  other  directors  on  Broad- 
way and  off  something  to  emulate. 

Vernon  Radcliffe  is  tall,  with  acquiline 
features,  a  sensitive  face  and  a  smile  that 
illumines  an  otherwise  serious  mien.  He 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  L889  where,  at 
Adelphi  Academy,  when  only  tit  teen,  he 
was  chosen  to  play  E.  H.  Sot  hern's  role 
in  the  senior  class  play,  and  he  continued 
his  theatrical  proclivities  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, where  he  became  president  of  the 
Dramatic  Association.  On  leaving  college 
Mr.  Radcliffe  took  a  Broadway  engage- 
ment as  an  actor  in  Life,  a  Brady  pro- 
duction. Belasco  subsequently  ottered  the 
young  aspirant  a  role,  but  the  war  thun- 
dered along  and  he  joined  the  Signal 
Corps.  When  peace  was  declared,  Mr 
Radcliffe  entered  his  lucrative  period 
financially.  He  went  in  the  advertising 
business  and  became  successful,  but  the 
theatre  beckoned,  and  when  the  Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse  offered  him  a  role  he 
couldn't  resist.  Then  began  a  period  in 
which  the  now  other  director  decided  to 
{Continued  on  page  oc) 
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Radio  Rallies  Nation  to 


etter    Times 


Rich  and  Poor  Answer  Call  to  Fight 
Hosts  of  Fea? Millions  for  Defense 


1ATELY  America  has  witnessed  a 
rebound  of  her  invincible  war  time 
■"'spirit.  The  Enemy  has  been  put  to 
rout  mainly  by  the  aid  of  the  most  pow- 
erful weapon  the  world  has  even  known. 

We  were  invaded.  The  silent  hosts  of 
Fear  swept  over  the  land  from  city  to 
city.  Markets  retreated  to  the  trenches. 
No  markets,  no  production.  No  produc- 
tion, no  work.  No  work,  no  pay.  No  pay 
— destitution,  eviction,  hunger  and  the 
End. 

Into  the  night  of  this  tragic  scene 
crawled  the  Red  Worms  of  Russia  spread- 
ing their  poison  slime  of  hate  and  con- 
flict. 

Brave  men  and  brave  women  picked  up 
the  faltering  banners.  Rich  men  and 
poor  men  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
bent  to  the  fray.  Employers  pledged 
to  keep  their  payrolls  intact.  Many 
launched    vast    new    enterprises    to    give 


employment  to  additional  thousands. 
Workers  tithed  their  wages  for  months 
to  come  to  share  their  earnings  with  those 
who  had  no  work.  "Buy  now"  became  a 
battle  cry  to  sweep  the  lines  of  mer- 
chandise into  action. 

And  what  was  the  greatest  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  righteous? 

Radio.  It  knocked  at  every  door,  put 
courage  in  every  heart,  filled  the  war 
chest  with  ammunition  and  turned  the 
breadlines  into  wagelines. 

The  Emergency  Aid  Committee  or- 
ganized the  country  with  quotas  to  be 
raised.  Broadcast  time  was  volunteered 
right  and  left  to  sound  the  call  "to  arms". 
The  largest  cities  were  the  ones  toward 
which  the  unemployed  flocked.  New 
York  was  asked  to  raise  $8,000,000. 

Almost  at  the  first  call  came  an  answer 
from  the  aged  philanthropist,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  his  son  John  D.,  Jr. 
They  turned  over  a  check 
for  $1,000,000  cold  cash. 
Then  other  large  donations 
were  received.  The  women 
were  asked  to  raise  $500,- 
000.  Women  of  wealth  and 
personally  untouched  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times  gave 
freely  not  only  of  their 
money  but  of  their  own  per- 
sonal efforts. 

In  the  final  drive  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor  stepped  to 
the  NBC  microphone  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

By  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor 


I 


tors.    Vincent   Astor,  who  appealed  to  Radio   audience   for 
aid   to  the   unemployed   in   New  York   area. 


_T  IS  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  wonderful  un- 
dertaking of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Committee, 
particularly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  thousands  of 
women  and  children  whose 
husbands,  long  out  of  jobs 
for  no  fault  of  their  own, 
today  have  some  reason  for 
smiling  in  the  face  of  the 
widespread  economic  de- 
pression. 

To  those  of  us  who  have 


been  following  the  daily  papers,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  think  of  the  situation  in 
terms  of  unemployed  men.  We  forget, 
perhaps,  that  the  hardest  battle  against 
poverty,  under  present  conditions,  is  being 
fought  by  the  women  in  the  homes  made 
destitute  by  the  inability  of  the  bread- 
winners to  get  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  these 
women  are  up  against.  While  their  men  go 
out  each  morning  to  search  for  work,  the 
mothers  must  sit  at  home,  caring  for 
babies  and  small  children,  nursing  the 
rapidly  diminishing  stock  of  food  which 
stands  between  them  and  starvation,  pla- 
cating the  demands  of  the  landlord  for 
the  long  overdue  rent. 

But  even  more  serious  than  the  physi- 
cal needs  is  the  mental  strain  which  they 
must  suffer.  While  their  men  at  least 
have  the  activity  involved  in  their  search 
for  work,  these  mothers  spend  hours  of 
the  day  in  feverish  anticipation  of  the 
news  the  night  will  bring.  Will  John  or 
Jim,  when  he  returns  in  the  evening,  re- 
port that  he  has  a  job?  Or  will  he  come 
into  the  impoverished  home  with  the 
same  despondent  look  on  his  face  which 
can  mean  only  one  thing — another  fruit- 
less search? 

Put  yourself  in  such  a  woman's  place. 
Isn't  there  the  possibility  that  you,  like 
her,  might  gradually  tend  to  place  the 
fault  for  undernourished,  ill-clothed  chil- 
dren upon  your  husband,  rather  than 
upon  the  economic  situation  that  has 
made  him  jobless  for  many  months  in 
spite   of  himself? 

Put  yourself  in  the  husband's  place. 
After  tramping  the  streets  day  after  day, 
without  success,  you'd  hardly  feel  like 
returning  nights  to  a  home  where  your 
appearance  would  mean  repetition  of  a 
story  of  discouragement  and  hopeless- 
ness— where  all  you  could  see  would  be 
the  faces  of  your  children  and  wife  grow- 
ing more  wan  each  day  for  lack  of  food. 
Empty  stomachs,  heatless  rooms,  illness, 
despondency — these  are  the  facts  you 
would  face.  It  is  in  the  undermining  of 
the  family  morale,  as  much  as  in  the 
physical  want,  that  the  tragedy  of  unem- 
ployment lies.  It  is  in  the  struggle 
against  both  that  thousands  of  depend- 
ent women  today  are  bearing  the  greatest 
burden. 

There  is  another  person  who  cannot 
be  disregarded  in  this  present  unemploy- 


man 
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Radio  helped  turn 
the  breadlines  in- 
to wagelines  at 
the  paymaster's 
window.  Scene  on 
New  York  streets 
is  typical  of  entire 
country. 


ment    situation — 
the     woman     who 
herself  is  the  bread- 
winner for  her  family. 
She    may    be    a    widow 
whose  dependents  are  chil- 
dren— or  she  may  be  the  old- 
est daughter  of  a  family  whose 
male  head  has  been  temporarily 
or    permanently    disabled.      What- 
ever her  relationship  may  be,  she  is 
the  breadwinner  in  her  own  right   for 
individuals  dependent  upon  her.     She  too 
has  been  caught  in  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation, and  has  lost  her  job.     Unless  she 
gets  one,  not  only  herself  but  her  depend- 
ents must  suffer,  and  many  are  already 
suffering. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  condition  similar  to 
the  present  would  not  have  affected  this 
woman  breadwinner,  because  she  had  not 
yet  won  the  privilege,  as  a  woman,  of 
earning  a  salary.  She  has  been  given 
that  privilege  in  more  recent  years.  Hun- 
dreds like  her  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Con- 
tinuing to  carry  the  burden  of  caring  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  they  have 
been  unable  to  find  jobs.  Both  they  and 
their  dependents  are  suffering  accordingly. 

What  is  being  done  for  women  by 
the  Emergency  Employment  Committee? 
First  of  all,  through  the  generosity  of 
some  50,000  citizens  of  New  York  City, 
more  than  $6,000,000  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  date  toward  the  $8,000,000  fund 
sought  by  the  Committee  to  provide 
heads  of  families  with  jobs  during  the 
winter  months.  More  than  20,000  heads 
of  families,  including  men  and  women, 
have  been  given  jobs  for  three  days  a 
week  at  wages  that  will  ensure  an  income 
sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  number,  combined  with  their  women 
and  children  dependents,  makes  a  total  of 
approximately  100,000  persons,  men, 
women  and  children,  who  are  being  given 
relief  at  the  present  time. 

The  men  are  working  in  the  parks  of 
the  five  boroughs,  on  the  public  docks, 
and  in  non-profit  making  institutions. 
They  are  cleaning  away  unsightly  debris, 
improving  park  paths,  repairing  walks, 
painting  fences  and  rails,  and  doing  other 
jobs  for  which  the  budgets  of  the  Sanita- 
tion Commission  of  New  York  City  do 
not  provide,  or  those  of  the  various 
churches  and  hospitals  will  not  allow. 
The  men  are  paid  $5  a  day  for  a  three- 
day  week.  The  fifteen  dollars  they  re- 
ceive weekly  is  enough  to  give  their 
families  the  minimum  food  and  heat. 

These  men  are  not  receiving  "charity", 
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but   are   work- 
ing    their     way. 
They  are  sober,  in- 
dustrious individuals 
who,    in    the    present 
unfortunate  situation,  do 
not  want  alms  but  only  an 
opportunity    to    earn    hon- 
estly   enough   money   to    tide 
them    and    their    families    over 
the    cruel    winter    months    when 
unemployment  is  most  serious.     In 
creating  jobs  for  these  men,  and  pay- 
ing them  for  the  work  they  do  out  of 
the   fund  now  being   sought,   the   Emer- 
gency Employment  Committee  is  provid- 
ing directly  for  the  relief  of  thousands  of 
women  and  children. 

I  appeal  particularly  for  support  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Committee's 
effort  for  $8,000,000  in  behalf  of  the 
women  and  children  who  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  provision  of  jobs  for  their 
husbands  and  fathers — in  behalf  of  the 
mothers  who  see  their  children  becoming 
undernourished  and  ill  for  lack  of  food, 
warm  clothes  and  heat — in  behalf  of  the 
children  who,  at  a  time  when  they  should 
be  receiving  wholesome  food  essential  to 
their  growth  and  childhood  happiness,  are 
hungry  and  cold. 


Mrs.  Astor's  talk  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful for  the  money  poured  in  imme- 
diately after.  In  about  t/iree  days  New 
York  had  passed  the  $$,000,000  quota 
and  the  sum  reached  $8,250,000  from  that 


momentum.  Both  of  the  two  great  chain 
systems  gave  $100,000  each  in  time  to 
the  drive.  Following  is  the  statement  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  to 
Radio  Digest: 
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.F  THE  time  on  the  air 
which  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany and  its  vast  network  of  associated 
stations  have  donated  to  agencies  seeking 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  unemployed 
had  been  sold  commercially  the  total 
would  be  almost  $100,000,  NBC  officials 
estimate.  Talks  by  men  and  women  who 
spoke  under  the  auspices  of  President 
Hoover*s  Emergency  Employment  Com- 
mittee, the  Women's  Emergency  Aid  Com- 
mittee and  the  Salvation  Army  Commit- 
tee which  was  responsible  for  the  game 
between  the  Army  and  Navy  football 
teams  have  been  heard  in  broadcasts 
which  were  presented  gratis  by  NBC 
Manufacturers   of    Philco    batteries   paid 
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the  Salvation  Army  committee  a  huge 
sum  for  the  privilege  of  sponsoring  this 
broadcast. 

"The  roster  of  speakers  who  have  been 
heard  in  these  efforts  to  alleviate  the  lot 
of  the  unemployed  includes  the  names  of 
people  who  are  nationally  prominent.  Ex- 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Owen  D. 
Young,  Seward  Prosser,  Arthur  H.  Leh- 
man, Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  Thomas  W. 
Lamont,  His  Eminence  Patrick  Cardinal 
Hayes,  Grantland  Rice,  George  Gordon 
Battle,  Lady  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Gerard  Swope  and  numerous 
others  have  spoken. 

*  *     * 

Similarly  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  reports  as  follows: 

JJROADCASTING  time 
worth  approximately  $100,000  has  been 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment relief  by  WABC  and  associated 
stations  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  during  the  last  two  months,  it  is 
revealed  by  a  survey  of  this  voluntary 
service  just  completed. 

"A  total  of  nearly  ten  hours  of  Colum- 
bia's most  valuable  periods  on  the  air, 
ranging  in  installments  from  the  three 
and  a  half  hours  devoted  to  the  coast-to- 
coast  broadcast  of  the  Army-Navy  foot- 
ball game  for  the  Citizens'  Committee  of 
the  Salvation  Army  to  five-minute  periods 
used  by  local  relief  agencies,  has  been 
donated  by  the  system  to  help  the  un- 
employed since  the  national  drive  to  bet- 
ter conditions  started. 

"Men  and  women  of  national  promi- 
nence have  been  enabled  to  voice  appeals 
for  aid  for  the  cause  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  Columbia,  among  them  Secretary 
of  War  Hurley,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Adams,  former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Senator  Dwight  W. 
Morrow  and  many  others." 

*  *     * 

In  Chicago  practically  all  stations  con- 
tributed liberally  with  time  and  talent. 
One  of  the  first  reports  received  by 
Radio  Digest  was  from  WLS,  the  Prairie 
Farmer  station.     It  reads  as  follows: 

J\.  CHARITY  Radio  circus 
and  barn  dance  for  the  relief  of  Chicago's 
unemployed  was  staged  by  WLS,  the 
Prairie  Farmer  station  to  an  overflow 
crowd,  at  the  International  Livestock 
Show  amphitheater,  in  Chicago's  stock- 
yard district. 

"Because  a  Radio  station  like  WLS 
serves  not  only  the  rural  people,  but  the 
city  folks  as  well,  Prairie  Farmer  has 
launched  this  type  of  benefit  show  to 
relieve  a  metropolitan  situation,"  stated 
Edgar  L.  Bill,  director  of  WLS.  "In  past 
years  with  certain  critical  periods  of 
suffering  among  the  people  of  the  mid- 
west, WLS  has  turned  its  facilities  en- 
tirely to  the  task  of  securing  help  from 
those  individuals  more  fortunate. 


"A  total  of  more  than  $365,000  has 
been  raised  by  this  station  during  such 
work.  This  has  been  turned  to  the  relief 
not  only  of  such  national  emergencies  as 
the  Mississippi  flood,  but  also  to  local 
conditions." 

Seats  for  more  than  15,000  spectators 
were  available  in  the  giant  amphitheater. 
An  admission  charge  of  25  cents  was 
made,  all  the  proceeds  going  to  charity. 

Beginning  at  eight  o'clock  the  parade 
of  talent  before  the  audience  and  the 
WLS  microphones  brought  some  twelve 
staff  acts,  a  male  octet,  two  quartets,  two 
old-time  dance  bands,  a  girls'  trio,  and 
a  brass  band.  Among  the  popular  Radio 
stars  appearing  during  the  entertainment 
were  Hiram  and  Henry,  comedy  song- 
sters; the  Maple  City  Four  quartet,  Rube 
Tronson  and  cowboy  fiddlers,  Arkansas 
Woodchopper,  yodler;  Renfro  Valley  Boys, 
instrumental  duo;  Doc  Hopkins,  old-time 
ballad  singer;  the  Cumberland  Ridge  Run- 
ners, fiddle  band;  the  Little  German  Band, 
Hal  O'Halloran,  barn  dance  announcer; 
Swift  Rangers,  Ralph  Emerson,  organist; 
John  Brown,  pianist;  Steve  Cisler,  chief 
announcer;  Marching  Men,  male  octet; 
Charley  Stookey,  farm  program  an- 
nouncer; the  Chicagoettes,  girls'  trio;  and 
Eddie  Allan,  harmonica  player. 

In  the  center  of  the  big  arena  a  stand 
was  erected  for  the  broadcasting.  Deco- 
rated with  shocks  of  corn,  bales  of  hay, 
and  farm  machinery  it  lent  atmosphere 
to  the  barn  dance  setting.  This  stand  was 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  large 
wooden  dance  floors  where  eight  picked 
couples  performed  the  old  square  dances. 
A  loud  speaker  system  was  hooked  up 
to  carry  the  music  and  talk  to  every 
spectator. 


Our  Chicago  correspondent  investigated 
the  leading  stations  in  that  city  and 
found  that  all  were  on  the  firing  line. 
Radio  Station  WENR  contributed  both 
cash  and  time.  It  delivered  $7,000  in  cash 
to  the  relief  of  unemployed  and  time 
equivalent  to  $5,400,  making  a  total  of 
$12,400.  The  Daily  News  station,  WMAQ, 
in  a  series  of  15  day  and  night  programs 
contributed  time  rated  at  $12,000.  Sta- 
tions WIBO,  WGN,  WBBM,  KYW  with 
others  have  put  the  total  well  over 
$100,000. 

In  Detroit  Mr.  B.  G.  Clare  writes  as 
follows : 


M< 


.ORE  than  $22,500  worth 
of  broadcast  time  has  been  donated  by 
the  five  Detroit  Radio  broadcast  stations 
in  the  interests  of  aiding  unemployment, 
it  has  been  revealed  by  a  close  check. 

"Station  WMBC,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Michigan  Broadcasting  Company, 
leads  the  field  with  approximately  $15,000 
worth  of  time  donated  during  the  past  18 
months.  Relief  of  unemployment  was  the 
aim  and  ideal  of  the  late  "Jerry"  Buckley, 
whose  nightly  broadcasts  and  political 
comments   are   said   to   have   caused   his 


death  at  the  hands  of  unknown  gunmen. 
The  WMBC  fund  is  known  as  the  Jerry 
Buckley  memorial,  presided  over  by  Mayor 
Frank  Murphy  and  two  prominent  De- 
troit business  men.  According  to  Reg 
Clark,  station  manager,  approximately 
$10,000  in  cash  has  been  received  up  to 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  more  than 
$20,000  worth  of  food  and  clothing  sent 
in  to  aid  the  cause. 

"WJR,  the  Goodwill  station  of  Detroit, 
during  the  past  few  weeks  has  donated 
about  eight  hours  of  time  on  the  air,  at  a 
value  of  $700  per  hour.  A  midnight 
broadcast  was  given  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 17th,  with  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
be  directed  to  the  station.  More  than 
$2,100  was  pledged  by  the  listeners.  Alto- 
gether, close  to  $2,500  has  been  contrib- 
uted by  followers  of  WJR." 


One  of  the  most  optimistic  responses  to 
the  Radio  Digest's  line  of  inquiries 
came  from  E.  H.  Gammons,  vice-president 
of  the  Northwestern  Broadcasting  Co., 
WCCO,  Minneapolis.     He  writes: 

W  E  ARE  very  happy  to 
say  that  as  yet  it  has  been  unnecessary  for 
WCCO  to  make  any  particular  appeal  for 
relief  for  the  unemployed,  for  the  con- 
ditions in  Minneapolis  are  probably  the 
best  of  any  point  in  the  country  as  far  as 
unemployment  and  actual  poverty  are  con- 
cerned. Our  Community  Fund  drive, 
which  takes  care  of  all  charities  here,  went 
over  its  mark  this  fall  by  more  than  $150,- 
000.  Business  is  good  out  here  and  we 
aren't  crying." 


Reports  fromWGAR,  WJAY,  WTAM 
and  WHK,  Cleveland,  and  WLW-WSAI, 
Cincinnati,  indicate  that  this  and  other 
Ohio  city  broadcasting  stations  have  been 
on  the  alert  and  actively  engaged  in  for- 
tressing  that  sector. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  St.  Louis 
area  where  Harry  L.  Ford  says  that  all 
stations  are  contributing  time  and  talent 
as  well  as  cash.  Tony  Cabooch,  who  is 
heard  nationally,  from  KMOX,  has  not 
only  been  broadcasting  but  driving  around 
the  city  picking  up  bundles  for  the  poor. 
One  thousand  KWK  listeners  were  mar- 
shalled to  provide  assistance  to  one  thou- 
sand needy  persons — that  was  a  real  Radio 
army. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  our  Dr.  Ralph  L. 
Power  says  that  broadcasting  has  raised 
about  $100,000  for  the  unemployed.  He 
reports  that  conditions  are  apparently  not 
so  severe  as  in  the  East.  All  stations  from 
Seattle  to  San  Diego,  however,  are  either 
donating  time  or  have  offered  their  serv- 
ices. 

Thus  the  greatest  weapon  for  peace  or 
for  war  has  gone  through  the  first  test  of 
its  power  fulfilling  all  and  more  than  the 
fondest  expectations  of  its  friends.  Radio 
is  "doing  its  bit". 


Miss  le  gal- 

LIENNE  is  the  direc- 
tor and  founder  of 
the  Civic  Repertory 
theatre  in  New  York 
City  and  frequently 
she  is  heard  in  not- 
able dramatic  broad- 
casts over  the  chain 
systems.  You  may  re- 
member her  best  as 
Nora  in  "The  Doll's 
House"  over  NBC. 


Eva  Le  Callienne 
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Patricia  Bowman 

ON  another 
page  in  this  Radio  Di- 
gest you  will  read  about 
Roxy  and  His  Gang. 
Patricia  Bowman  (right) 
is  one  of  the  members 
of  his  gang  who  will  fare 
much  better  when  you 
see  what  you  hear.  She 
is  the  premier  danseuse 
and  Roxy  often  calls 
her  to  the  mike  for  a 

bow  or  a  song. 


Mary  Smith 

I  HERE'S  a  name  for  you!     But  there's  only  ONE  Mary 
Smith  like  this  Mary  on  the  dramatic  staff  at  WLW,  Cincin- 
nati.    Wait  until  you  see  her  on  your  televisacle.     She's  get- 
ting ready  to  make  her  bow  visually  over  the  air  in  the  very 
near  future,  so  just  be  a  little  patient. 
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Blue  Monday 

CHECK  and  triple 
checkers  for  Al  (Silas  Solo- 
mon) Pearee  as  he  shoves 
William  (Prof.  Hamburg) 
Wright  into  a  corner  during 
the  Blue  Monday  Jamboree 
at  KFRC,  San  Francisco. 
And  there's  Pedro  (Eugene 
Hawes),  Lord  Bilgewater 
(Monroe  Upton)  and  Edna 
O'Keefe  with  two  double 
dark  blue  shadows,  Tommy 
(Lem)  Monroe  and  Arnold 
(Lafe)  McGuire,  for  color 
effect. 


■      I  ' 


Margaret  Kappler 

YOU  just  have  to,  that  is,  you 
really  do  have  to  hand  it  to  old  WEAO 
of  Ohio  State  U.  for  being  the  true 
collegiate  broadcaster.  And  the  drama 
— the  Scarlet  Mask  series,  we  mean — 
it's  excruciating  and  everything.  Peggy, 
you  know,  Margaret  Kappler,  is  the 
sweetheart  and  the  boys  all  rave  about 
her.      Here  she  is  as  Violet  Shadrowe. 


Russell  Pratt 

Russell 

PRATT  besides  be- 
ing a  Radio  come- 
dian of  the  first  rank 
is  also  a  very  popu- 
lar story-teller  to  the 
little  Topsy-Turvians 
of  WMAQ,  Chica- 
go. Wonder  what 
he's  explaining  to 
little  Beth  and  Jim? 


W  HEN  he  sat  down  to  the  piano, 
threw  his  high-heeled  boots  under  the 
saddle,  and  cocked  back  his  big  Stet — 
nobody  laughed.  They  knew  Dave 
Guiom  could  ride  them  keys  from 
rhapsodies  to  ragtime  like  nobody's 
business.  You  hear  him  freguent  on 
the   NBC   range — he's  a   real   cowboy. 


TOU  can't  keep  a  good 
man  cooped  up  in  opera.  So 
they  took  Mr.  Tibbett  and  made 
a  Rogue  out  of  him  in  the  sing- 
ing pictures — and  now  he  has 
traveled  a  step  farther,  with 
mike,  to  become  one  of  the 
Radio  clan  over  the  NBC — and 
how  the  ladies  love  him! 


Lawrence  Tibbett 
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Anna  Kaskas 


LVERY  time  she  sings  this  fair-haired 
Lithuanian  lady  of  WTIC,  Hartford.  Conn., 
scores  a  new  triumph.  She  left  a  successful 
concert  career  in  Europe  to  win  America.  She 
has  been  featured  a  number  of  times  over  the 
Columbia   system — have  you   heard   her? 
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Richard  Cordon 

QUICK  Watson— here 
he  is,  Sherlock  Holmes  in  per- 
son. You  who  have  heard 
his  voice  over  the  NBC  dur- 
ing the  series  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  adventures  have 
doubtless  wondered  many 
times  about  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  famous 
sleuth — here   he   is! 


Lorraine,  Erma  and  Thelma  Ashley 

YOU  may  know  these  three  charming  sisters  as  Sally,  Irene  and 
Mary   at  WGN     Chicago.     Once  they  were   known   as  the   Prairie 
Daisies  at  WIS.    They  are  admirably  suited  for  trio  singing  and  play- 
ing— and  they  write  and  take  part  in  moving  pictures  too. 

Romeo  Greene 

YOU  hear  this  full  blooded  Tuscarora  Indian  regularly  over  the 
CBS  on  the  Carborundum  program.  His  name  comes  from  an  an- 
cestor known  as  Green  Blanket  because  when  he  came  to  trade  furs 
at  Fort  Niagara  he  always  chose  a  green  blanket  for  compensation. 


nil 


The  Mikado 

WHEN  KHJ  at  Los  Angeles  presented 
"The  Mikado"  recently  they  selected  costumes  to 
make  the  artists  feel  the  parts  they  represented. 
They  appear  here — Kenneth  Niles,  as  "Nanki 
Poo";  Gogo  Delys,  as  "Yum  Yum"  and  Lindsay 
MacHarris,  as  "Ko  Ko". 


Martha,  Connie  and 
Vet  Boswell 

I  HESE  three   sisters   are   high-lights   in 

the  Pacific  Vagabonds,  on  the  NBC  Pacific 

network.     They  sing  in  sparkling  tempo  and 

have   acquired    an    audience   that   manifests 

itself  through   the   mail   enthusiastically. 


Sandy  MacTavish 

I  HIS   bewhiskered   gentleman   of  the   heather- 
land  is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  WCHI, 
Chicago.     Sandy  MacTavish  has  the  real  burr  that 
denotes  a  broadcasting  Scotchman. 


Thora 
Martens 


ONE  of  the  Western  stations  has  thrown  a  challenge  to  all  the 

other  broadcasting  stations,  claiming  it  has  the  best  looking  as  well 

as  the  best  sound  producing  feminine  artists  in  America.     In  Chicago 

WENR   answers  the  challenge  with  Thora   Martens,  their   Heavenly 

Blues  singer,  as  a  starter  in  the  contest. 
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•  NOT  many  great  manufacturers  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 

their  wives  get  out  and  boost  their  products.    E.  H.  Maytag  of  the 

Maytag  company  is  the  exception.    Mrs.  Maytag  graciously  steps  up 

to  the  microphone  and  tells  lady  listeners  as  one  woman  to  another 

how  to  make  a  pleasure  out  of  wash  day. 


Mrs.  E.  H.  Maytag 


13 


Ne'er  Do  Well 

/\l_L  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast  tens  of  thousands  of 
listeners  have  been  asking  for  the 
identity  of  the  singer  known  as  the 
Ne'er  Do  Well  of  KROW,  Oak- 
land, Calif.  He  slips  into  a  little 
private  studio,  does  his  stuff  all  by 
himself  and  comes  back.  Who  is 
he?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  Mr.  Frank  Anderson,  known 
to  Radioland  heretofore  only  as 
the  Ne'er  Do  Well.  You'll  read 
more  about  him  in  the  article  on 
the  opposite  page. 


,y 


""'*""  ■•- 
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Unmasking 


The  Ne'er  Do  We 
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The  Mystery  Man  of  KROW!  Who  Is 
He?  Where  Does  He  Come  From  and  What 
is  His  Name?   He  is — but  Read  the  Story 


'-t"ea: 
I      i 


'EARN  how  to  be  the  life  of  the 
party  in  ten  lessons.  Be  Popu- 
lar!"— so  read  the  alluring  ad- 
vertisements, but — 

The  "Ne'er  Do  Well,"  that  mysterious 
young  gentleman  of  Radio  Station 
KROW,  Oakland,  California— that  lazy 
sentimentalist  and  soothing  crooner,  never 
had  a  music  lesson  in  his  life,  and  yet 
he's  flashed  across  the  Radio  world  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  a  most  astonishing 
manner.  In  less  than  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  microphone  he  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  young  in- 
dividual Radio  entertainers. 

He  croons,  he  soothes,  he  sentimentalizes 
and  all  but  hypnotizes  his  auditors.  He 
plays  many  programs  of  his  own  com- 
positions! He  fingers  the  keys  softly 
while  he  talks  consolingly  to  someone 
in  trouble,  or  sends  a  cheery  birthday 
greeting,  or  maybe  bucks  up  someone 
that's  written  him  while  blue  and  down- 
hearted, and  then,  when  his  listeners  are 
in  just  the  right  mood,  he  trails  off  into 
another  of  those  tunefully  caressing  melo- 
dies and,  well — he's  just  about  saved 
the  day  for  at  least  a  couple  of  folks  and 
sent  several  thousand  others  off,  feeling 
right  with  the  world. 

The  "Ne'er  Do  Well"  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  mysterious  of  Radio  stars. 
No  one  knows  his  name.  He  comes  and 
goes  quietly  to  the  studio,  chats  a  bit, 
smiles  cheerily  in  a  way  that  sends  little 
fluttering  thrills  up  and  down  the  spines 
of  the  girls  in  the  office — for  he  is 
young  and  "awfully  good  looking"  they 
say.  Then  he  goes  into  the  studio,  and 
locks  the  door! 

The  locked  studio — deep  shadows  and 
all  snuggled  up  intimately  with  "Mike" 
and  there  you  have  the  setting  for  the 
"Ne'er  Do  Well."  When  he  plays  and 
croons  it's  alone — not  a  soul  in  the  room 
— that's    understood    around    the    studio. 

The  "Ne'er  Do  Well"  first  heard  about 
do,  re,  me,  when  he  was  in  the  sixth  grade 
in  the  schools  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  his 


By  Helen  Spaulding 


home   town.     The   things   that   could  be 
done  with  music  intrigued  him  at  once. 

"It  took  me  three  weeks  to  pick  out 
a  tune  on  the  piano,"  he  said.  "I  nearly 
drove  the  family  wild,  but  I  finally  got 
it.  Then  Dad  and  Mother  took  a  hand 
and  helped  me  out  with  other  tunes.  You 
see,  my  folks  were  musical.  Mother 
used  to  sing  in  choirs  and  Dad  played 
for  country  dances.  Sometimes  he  was 
the  whole  orchestra.  He  could  pound 
out  some  pretty  good  music  on  the  fiddle, 
accordion  or  piano.     After  I  learned  that 


A    CHALLENGE! 

1  URN  to  page  6?  and  take  a 
good  look  at  the  pulchritude  that 
adorns  KROW  in  Oakland. 

It  is  an  open  challenge,  and  no 
stations  are  barred.  RADIO  DI- 
GEST will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
answers  to  the  challenge  and 
publish  them 


first  tune,  picking  out  music  came  easier 
and  I  soon  began  to  play  quite  a  bit. 
Then  they  put  on  programs  at  church 
and  school  entertainments  and  discovered 
I  could  carry  a  tune  pretty  well,  so  some- 
times I'd  be  on  for  a  song,  and  sometimes 
I'd    be   perched   up   on   a    couple    of   bis: 


books,  so  I  could  reach  as  high  as  the 
keys,  and  I  would  play  some  little  ditty! " 

In  the  meantime — to  go  on  with  the 
career  of  this  amazing  young  fellow — 
time  passed,  to  use  a  trite  phrase — and 
we  find  that  he's  completed  a  year  at 
prep  school  and  is  ready  for  a  business 
career.  Just  about  then  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific Exposition  was  being  held  in  San 
Francisco,  so  the  "Ne'er  Do  Well"  went 
West  and  captured  second  prize  in  the 
National  Typing  Contest,  doing  some- 
thing like  132  words  per  minute.  He  also 
cornered  a  job  and  did  court  reporting, 
stenographic  work  and  became  private 
secretary  to  quite  an  important  personage. 

"When  the  War  broke  out  I  enlisted."' 
he  said,  "to  go  to  France  for  big  adven- 
ture. Somebody  found  out  I  could  do 
some  fancy  typing,  so  I  was  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  General  Army  Headquarters 
in  San  Francisco." 

Someone  else  found  out  he  could  sing, 
and  night  after  night  he  (you  see  he 
was  not  known  as  the  "Ne'er  Do  Well" 
in  those  days)  was  sent  to  theatres  in  a 
radius  of  several  hundred  miles  to  sing. 
He  made  a  great  appeal,  this  good-looking 
youngster  in  his  soldier  uniform,  and  he 
sang  his  audiences  into  a  high  patriotic 
pitch.    Thus  he  did  double  duty. 

JjUT  they  couldn't  let  me 
go  across.''  he  adds  shamefacedly  about 
his  War  career. 

Until  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  "Ne'er 
Do  Well"  had  never  been  in  a  Radio  sta- 
tion. He  didn't  even  own  a  Radio.  One 
night  a  friend  asked  him  to  pinch-hit 
en  a  program.  The  "Ne'er  Do  Well" 
demurred.  The  idea  of  playing  before 
the  microphone  and  to  an  unseen  audience 
appalled  him.  He  was  persuaded,  how- 
ever, and.  to  tell  it   in  his  own  words — 

"It  really  wasn't  so  bad.  I  just  forgot 
there  was  an  audience.  I  sort  of  lose 
myself  when  I  play  anyway.  It  was  really 
{Continued  on  page  10 1) 
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TRIKES 


Lucky 


of  B.  A.  "T^olfe 


YOU  know  Benjamin  Albert 
Rolfe  as  a  jolly,  amiable 
fellow  who  doesn't  worry 
about  counting  his  calo- 
ries and  who  does  a  mighty  good 
job  of  directing  a  most  unusual 
jazz  orchestra. 

But  if  you  haven't  heard  his 
story  from  beginning  to  end  it  will 
amaze  you  to  know  how  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pies  the  adventur- 
ous "B.  A."  has  had  those  cele- 
brated short,  pudgy  little  fingers  in. 
And  what  he  still  dreams  of  doing. 

It  reads  like  a  Horatio  Alger 
story.  Let's  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  not  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Picture  "B.  A."  himself,  sit- 
ting back  with  the  inevitable  cigar 
in  his  mouth.  (Of  course,  it  really 
should  be  a  Lucky  Strike!) 

And  picture  him  looking  very 
much  like  a  beaming  Santa  Claus 
ready  to  shower  the  world  with  a 
particularly  happy  present.  No 
matter  how  busy  he  gets  he  sel- 
dom loses  that  Kris  Kringle  beam. 
His  story  should  be  told  as  he  told 
it — with  his  head  back  and  a  rem- 
iniscing look  in  his  eyes.  He  began: 

''I  was  born  in  Brasher  Falls,  N. 
Y.  in  1879.  That  makes  me  fifty- 
one,  you  see.  Not  so  young.  Not 
so  young!  Oh,  well.  You  don't 
have  much  sense  till  you're  fifty, 
anyway.  Especially  sense  as  to 
the  value  of  money,  which  I  have 
had  much  of  and  lost.  Maybe  I'll 
learn  from  now  on." 


J_ HAT  musingly.  Then: 
"My  father  was  Albert  Benjamin 
Rolfe — my  name  reversed  if  you'll 
notice — and  he  was  a  musician  too. 
So  was  mother.  I  was  educated 
between  high  school  in  my  home 
town  and  a  Catholic  convent.  I 
am  not  a  Catholic,  however. 

"My  school  days  were  very  much  broken 
up  by  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  those 
pesky  little  nuisances  known  as  a  child 
prodigy.  Believe  it  or  not,  but  I  was  only 
six  when  I  gave  my  first  concert  on  an  alto 
horn   before   I   was   large   enough    for   a 


IHE  MAN  Who's  Been  Havin'  His  Ups 
and  Havin'  His  Downs — From  Mil- 
lionaire Down  to  Rock  Bottom  And  Up 
Again  To   Successful   Orchestra   Leader 


In  1885,  at  six  years  of  age,  little  Benjamin  Arthur  Rolfe 
was   alto  horn   player  in  his  father's  band. 


cornet — it  was  in  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

"It  is  strange  that  the  outstanding 
memory  of  that  eventful  night  at  the 
skating  rink  where  I  made  my  debut  is  that 
on  the  table  beside  me  were  hot  gas  lights. 

"I  was  just  short  enough  to  get  the  full 


benefit  of  the  heat  and  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  scorching.  Music 
came  so  naturally  to  me,  however, 
that  I  had  the  usual  childish  lack 
of  self-consciousness  and  might  as 
well  have  been  tooting  my  horn  in 
the  parlor  back  in  Brasher  Falls 
so  far  as  stage  fright  was  con- 
cerned." 

Here  Rolfe  stopped,  and  smiled: 
"Father  had  the  skating  rink  or- 
chestra. At  six  and  a  half  I  was 
the  alto  horn  player  in  Rolfe's 
Independent  Band.  I  must  have 
looked  like  the  band  mascot.  It 
was  father's  organization  too.  I 
played  with  the  band  three  years. 
"Then  father  decided  to  yank  me 
around  the  country.  He  was  then 
leader  of  the  band  and  orchestra 
with  John  Sparks  Circus.  Ah, 
those  were  the  days !  Imagine  how 
that  would  delight  the  heart  of  a 
small  boy.  And  those  were  the 
days  when  circus  trouping  was  cir- 
cus trouping. 


We  TOURED  the 

Pennsylvania  mining  towns  among 
other  places.  Such  adventure. 
Life!  Sometimes  even  yet  I  get 
homesick  for  the  smells  of  the 
circus  and  life  in  the  tents  and  big 
rickety  wagons. 

"In  1891,  at  the  age  of  11, 
father  took  me  to  England  with 
Hardie  and  Von  Lear's  Frontier 
Drama.  I  gave  concerts  in  Europe 
too.  The  frontier  show  made  a  big 
hit  in  England  because  it  was  a 
novelty. 

"The  only  other  thing  England 
had  seen  at  all  like  it  was  Buffalo 
Bill.  The  show  carried  an  Indian 
Band  of  eighteen  as  a  special  nov- 
elty. I  remember  that  they  could 
make  more  noise  than  a  white  band 
of  fifty.  Father  got  along  fine 
with  the  Indians.  He  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Mohawk  tribe  today. 

"After  we  had  played  in  England  a 
year  the  folks  decided  little  'B.  A.'  could 
do  with  a  little  more  schooling.  So  they 
brought    me    back    to     Brasher    Falls." 


_«i 


and  Unlucky 
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®y  Alma  Sioux 
Scarberry 


Rolfe  stopped  and  shook  his  head  solemnly: 
"Do  you  know  I  actually  believe  I  might 
still  be  in  Brasher  Falls  if  I  hadn't  hated  wad- 
ing in  snow  so  much.  Most  kids  like  it.  But 
I  despised  the  snow  and  cold!  I  got  the 
idea  that  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  wading  to 
do  in  New  York,  so  I  left  the  parental  roof. 

"However,  it  took  me  three  years  to  make 
it  all  the  way.  I  started  through  the  medium 
of  the  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Silver  Cornet  Band. 
Later  I  moved  sixty-seven  miles  nearer,  play- 
ing the  cornet  in  the  Majestic  Theatre  orches- 
tra in  Utica.  By  the  time  I  reached  Gotham 
in  1903,  the  land  of  my  dreams,  I  was  of  age. 


w 


HEN  I  arrived  I  had  little 
trouble  getting  work:  I  can't  weave  you  the 
elaborate  tale  of  starving  in  a  garret.  I  went 
right  into  vaudeville  with  Ye  Colonial  Septet. 
The  act  ran  eleven  years,  although  I  wasn't  in 
it  that  long.  It  made  plenty  royalties  for  me, 
however. 

"Jesse  Lasky,  (now  a  famous  movie  pro- 
ducer) and  I  went  into  partnership  at  this 
point  in  my  career.  We  put  out  vaudeville 
acts.  Some  of  our  presentations  bore  such 
high-sounding  titles  as  Pianophiends,  The  Stun- 
ning Grenadiers,  Ten  Dark  Knights." 

It  is  here  that  the  high  spot  of  B.  A.  Rolfe's 
career  comes.  This  is  where  he  made  and  lost 
a  fortune.  He  went  into  the  movies  as  a 
producer.  In  telling  of  it  he  looked  highly 
amused. 

"I  began  in  the  picture  game  about  the  time 
Mary  Pickford  made  her  debut.  Those  were 
funny  days.  I  can  remember  when  we  used 
to  paint  a  stove  on  the  back  drop  of  the  set 
because  we  thought  it  wasn't  necessary  to 
spend  the  money  to  get  a  real  stove. 

"But,  ah — later  I  was  in  pictures  when  we 
used  to  hold  a  set  up  for  hours  at  the  cost  of 
perhaps  $2000  to  get  a  five-cent  ink-well  that 
would  match  the  scene  before  it.  Movies! 
What  a  racket  to  be  in ! 

"My  output  was  thirty-six  pictures  a  year. 
In  those  days  we  worked!  I  produced  under 
Rolfe  Photo  Plays  and  Columbia  Pictures 
Corporation.  Some  of  our  stars  were  big 
names  like  Ethel  and  Lionel  Barrymore,  Emily 
Stevens,  Viola  Dana — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Drew. 

"If  I  can  get  hold  of  some  of  those  old  stills 
they'll  hand  you  a  laugh!  In  summer  I  ran 
the  business   in   New  York  and  in  winter  in 


B.  A.  Rolfe 
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California.  I  was  active  in  pictures  five 
years,  letting  my  musical  career  slide  en- 
tirely by. 

"Then  I  proved  fundamentally  a  good 
musician  by  resigning.  There  is  some- 
thing about  a  musician  that  makes  him 
love  to  resign.  I  threw  it  up  because  the 
company  consolidated  with  Metro  and  I 
got  mad!  That's  always  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse for  resigning — getting  sore  about 
something." 

It  was  here  that  "B.  A."  admitted  he 
made  a  fortune  in  pictures.  He  grinned 
and  took  us  into  his  confidence: 

"I  made  plenty  of  money — goodness 
knows !  A  mint  of  it — and  lost  it.  I  had 
no  money  when  I  left  California  and  pic- 
tures and  decided  to  try  England  and  pic- 
tures.    No  doubt  you've  heard  of  unfor- 


merry  then.  But  luck  comes  and  goes." 
It  was  from  a  friend  a  little  later  that 
we  picked  up  a  thread  of  the  Rolfe  career 
that  he  withheld  during  the  long  confab 
about  his  life.  It  was  that  he  "made  a 
fortune  and  lost  his  shirt  during  the 
Florida  real  estate  boom." 


JT LUNGING  into  it  with 
the  same  gusto  he  plunged  into  movies 
and  music,  again  he  was  the  artist  and 
couldn't  hang  on  to  his  money.  He  could 
take  a  dollar  and  make  five  out  of  it. 
But — keep  it,  never! 

After  that  lesson  the  still  undaunted 
"B.  A."  decided  to  "promote  myself  for 
a  change." 

It  was  then  that  he  had  the  courage  to 


Rolfe's  Independent  Band  in   188  5.      The  leader  in  the  big    shako,    at    the    left,    is   A.    B.    Rolfe,    Sr.      Next    to   him 

stands  A.  B.  Rolfe,  Jr.,  cornetist,  brother  of  the  famous  leader.      Fourth  is  Mrs.   Rolfe,  mother  and  clarinet  player, 

and  fourth  from  the   right   appears   little   Benjamin,   dignified   by   the   title   of  alto   horn   player. 


tunate  marriages  where  the  girl  married 
a  man  because  she  thought  he  had  money 
— and  the  man  married  the  girl  because 
he  thought  she  had  a  fortune. 

"Well,  truthfully,  that's  what  happened 
in  England.  I  bluffed  these  people  into 
thinking  I  was  affluent  and  they  played 
the  same  game  on  me.  When  it  came  to 
a  show-down  we  made  the  fatal  discovery 
that  neither  of  us  could  float  a  picture 
financially.  You  can't  promote  a  big 
company  on  a  shoe-string.  I  found  that 
out! 


I 


NEVER  could  hang  on  to 
money.  I  was  so  interested  in  the  produc- 
ing angle  dollars  meant  nothing.  They 
didn't  even  interest  me.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, you  have  to  be  at  least  fifty  in  some 
cases  before  the  value  of  a  dollar  begins 
Lo  sink  in. 

"Real  showmen  are  always  gamblers, 
anyway.  I've  never  known  a  really  artis- 
tic person  to  be  saving.  And  if  I  hadn't 
joined  that  foolish  army  of  independent 
producers  I  wouldn't  have  gone  under  in 
1920.  I  was  busted  higher  than  a  kite 
when  I  came  back  to  New  York  from 
merry   old    England.      It    didn't    look   so 


start  a  jazz  band  in  a  Chinese  restaurant 
in  New  York — The  Palais  d'Or.  He  not 
only  put  over  the  restaurant  but  got  on 
the  air  and  started  "making  an  effort  to 
make  a  name  for  myself  by  trying  to  be 
different." 

In  telling  of  this,  the  jovial  gentleman 
opined: 

"And,  of  course  when  you  start  trying 
to  put  yourself  over  people  suspect  that 
you  are  after  notoriety.    Funny,  isn't  it?" 

There  is  no  doubt  it  took  a  lot  of  cour- 
age for  the  artistic  Rolfe  to  mix  in  the 
atmosphere  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  mix  in  in  order  to  "make  good."  But, 
he  pulled  the  restaurant  up  by  the  boot 
straps  with  him.  Both  became  celebrated. 
And,  letters  began  pouring  in  from  Radio 
fans.  Lucky  Strike  tried  scores  of  orches- 
tras before  selecting  Rolfe. 

As  happy  looking  as  appears  the  famous 
director  he  is  really  discontented  and 
like  a  fish  out  of  water.  He  said  so  him- 
self— then  explained  with  his  hearty 
laugh : 

"You  know  about  the  fellow  who  said 
he'd  look  up  a  steady  job  if  his  boss 
would  let  him  off  long  enough.  Well, 
that's  me!" 

The  Rolfe  life  dream  is: 


"I  want  to  found  a  native  American 
school  of  music.  Something  typically 
American.  Oh,  of  course  that  is  a  big 
order  and  sounds  like  a  foolish  dream.  I 
enjoy  my  jazz  orchestra  of  course,  and 
I  wouldn't  want  to  give  it  up.  But,  I  am, 
fundamentally,  an  altogether  different 
kind  of  musician.  Or,  perhaps  I  should 
■say  I  am  two  kinds  of  musician. 

"I  realize  that  it  took  the  old  world 
1600  years  to  develop  Bach.     I  believe 
America  could  do  the  same  job  in  fifty 
years.     And   Radio   is   the  one  medium. 
The  only  really  native  American  things 
we  have  developed  are  Gershwin  with  his 
one  little  phrase  and   Cadman  with  his 
American  Indian  music." 
Rolfe  grew  a  little  wistful: 
"I  guess,  at  that,  it  would  take  fifty 
years    to    develop 
even  a  foundation 
and  I'd  be  a  cen- 
tenarian   by    that 
time.  But,  through 
the  medium  of  Ra- 
dio   it     could    be 
done.     So   far  we 
have    no    musical 
conception  of  what 
our     musical     ex- 
pression is." 

"B.  A."  has  an- 
other dream.  Quite 
a  dreamer,  heis.  He 
has  the  idea  that 
he'd  like  to  found 
a  whole  flock  of 
juvenile  orchestras 
in  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States.. 
His  reason  is  a 
very  interesting 
one.  In  his  own 
words : 
"This  racketeer  business  is  beginning 
to  alarm  me.  Such  babies  as  seem 
to  be  growing  into  outlaws!  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  small  boy's  love  of 
showing  off.  Turn  his  energy  and  that  de- 
sire into  safe  channels  and  you  are  all  set. 
"Now,  a  small  boy  loves  to  toot  a  horn. 
Why  shouldn't  he  toot  a  saxophone  or  a 
cornet — make  his  noise  on  a  musical  in- 
strument. My  idea  is  to  round  up  these 
bad  boy  gangs  from  the  street  corners 
and  turn  their  desire  to  make  a  noise  and 
attract  attention  into  a  jazz  orchestra. 
Give  them  a  public  place  and  the  lime 
light  to  show  off  in." 


Af 


_ND  Mr.  Rolfe  may  be 
right  at  that.  It  sounds  rather  reasonable. 
If  you  can't  make  the  little  rascals  artistic 
and  turn  them  into  symphony  conductors 
— make  B.  A.  Rolfes  out  of  'em. 

There  may  be  those  among  you  who 
feel,  however,  that  the  rat-tat-tat  of  a 
machine  gun  couldn't  possibly  be  much 
worse  than  the  toot-toot-toot  of  a  sax. 

Rolfe  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
directors  at  NBC  to  watch  in  the  studio. 
I  have  never  seen  him  use  a  baton.  He 
(Continued  on  page   105) 
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The  IVlagic  (^arpet 

of  the 

oz ARKS 


By  Alice  Curtice  Moyer-Wing 


Dreams  do  come  true — sometimes.  And  so 
do  wishes.  That  is  why  the  cities  are 
filled  with  eager-eyed  boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women  who  have  deserted  the  isolation 
of  farm  and  mountain  cabin  to  make  their 
way  at  last  to  the  Ciy  of  Youthful  Dreams 
and — sometimes — disillusionment.  But  to 
those  thousands  who  have  been  banished  to 
a  life  in  the  wilderness  by  force  of  necessity 
or  by  choice  has  come  the  fulfillment  of 
dreams  too.  Radio  has  wrought  the  miracle. 
The  letter  reproduced  below  paints  a  vivid 
picture  of  what  Radio  means  to  one  lonely 
dweller    in    a    remote    place    oft   the    world. 

MAYBE  you  would  like  to  know 
how    an    Ozark    native    feels 
about  the  Radio,  and  just  what 
it  means  to  the  far-removed 
people  of  the  hill  country. 

Among  my  earliest  recollections  are 
those  of  an  Ozark  homestead,  where  a 
husky  young  father  cleared  the  land  and 
a  lovely  young   mother   kept   our   rough 


An  Ozark  Settler's  Cabin 


The  Gobbler  Hunter 


plank  house   shining  and  homey  for  us. 

The  clearing  was  the  playground  for 
my  brother  and  me.  We  watched  its 
growth  with  keenest  interest,  the  forest 
crowding  back  little  by  little  and  day  by 
day,  under  the  constant  warfare  waged 
against  it  in  the  homemaking  of  a  pio- 
neer  family. 

We  did  not  venture  beyond  the  clear- 
ing in  our  play.  The  scream  of  the 
panther  and  the  howl  of  the  wolf  told 
us  in  plain  terms  just  who  it  was  that 
still  claimed  the  forest  and  we  did  not 
dispute  with  them.  We  even  loved  the 
sound  of  their  voices  and  the  shivery 
feeling  it  gave  us  evenings  when  gath- 
ered safely  in  the  light  of  the  big  blaze 
in  the  fireplace  and  listened  to  the  review 
of  the  day  and  the  stories  father  told  us: 
Tales  of  his  trip  to  the  city,  200  miles 
away;  stories  of  his  boyhood  home  in  an 
Eastern  state  where  he  hoped  to  take  us 
to  visit  some  day.     And  the  fairy  tales 


Alice  Curtice  Moyer-Wing 


that  nobody  has  told  so  well  since.  When 
he  had  told  us  all  he  knew,  he  told 
them  over  again,  often  adding  little 
thrilling  episodes  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion. The  idea  of  the  magic  carpet  ap- 
pealed to  us  most,  and  while  we  listened 
with  squeals  of  delight  each  time  he  told 
it,  with  or  without  additional  frills,  we 
told  it  to  each  other  just  as  often,  for  of 
all  things  wished  for.  a  magic  carpet  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  Indeed,  it  fre- 
quently had  the  list  all  to  itself. 

A  magic  carpet !  Just  wish  to  go  some 
place — and  there  you  were.  Think  of  it! 
We  would  visit  all  the  cities  we  had 
heard  about.    We  would  see  New  York. 

Oh,  for  a  magic  carpet ! 

It  took  many  an  earnest  assurance 
from  our  parents  to  convince  us  that  it 
was  a  fairy  tale,  so  vivid  a  thing  had  it 
become  to  us.  Indeed,  I  think  we  had 
to  outgrow  it,  and  even  then  it  was  some- 
thing half  hoped  for. 

I  was  a  studious  girl,  growing  up.  I 
wanted  to  hear  great  lectures,  see  great 
plays,  hear  good  music.  If  only  I  had 
a  magic  carpet — but  of  course  that  was  a 
babyhood  tale.    Still 

Time  went  along.  Life  took  me  to 
different  points  of  the  globe  and  finally 
turned  me  once  more  to  the  hills  of  my 
native  country.  Not  to  the  spot  of  the 
old  home  of  my  childhood  which  had  be- 
come too  sophisticated  for  my  partner  in 
the  change,  but  to  another  portion  as 
wild  and  remote  as  the  old  home  site  bid 
been. 

And  it  is  here  that  my  wish  his  come 
true.  I  have  the  magic  carpet.  I  turn 
on  my  Radio  and  the  music  and  the 
beauty  I  wished  for  in  my  young  girl- 
hood are  brought  to  the  fireside  of  my 
backwoods  cabin — the  sermons  I  had 
dreamed  of,  the  lectures  I  had  hoped  to 
hear,  the  songs  I  had  longed  for.  except 
that  the  terms  are  reversed.  I  do  not 
(Continued    on    page    JOT) 
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for  Cjrraham 

Astrologer  Finds  The  Firmament 
Gives  Dean  of  Elite  Announcers 
A  Break — He's  Lazy  but  Lucky 


%  Peggy  Hull 


FOLKS,  meet  Graham  McNamee! 
Yes,  I  know  you  think  this  in- 
troduction is  superfluous  but  just 
wait    a    minute    before    you    turn 
the  page,  for  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some 
things   about   him   that  he   doesn't   even 
know  himself! 

He's  lazy. 

Now  don't  get  mad  and  bury  me  be- 
neath a  ton  of  protests.  Graham  just 
can't  help  being  indolent.  His  Sun  is  in 
the  sign  Cancer  and  in  this  position, 
vitality  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  If  he  had  to 
do  something  very  strenuous  to  get  before 
the  public,  it  is  safe  to  say  he  would  be 
content  to  remain  unknown,  but  Fate  was 
kind  to  him.  Radio  was  discovered  just 
in  time  to  give  Graham  McNamee  a 
break.  Anyone  knows  the  easiest  and 
most  pleasant  job  in  life  is  talking,  and 
for  Graham  it  was  made  doubly  easy  with 
three  planets  in  the  sign  of  Gemini. 

Gemini  rules  speech  and  words.  Its 
influence  makes  men  and  women  better 
conversationalists,  better  writers  and  when 
Mercury  occupies  this  position,  it  gives 
extreme  fluency. 

It  makes  a  person  fond  of  travel,  of 
change,  of  new  things,  and  everyone 
knows  that  Graham  McNamee  flits  back 
and  forth  across  the  continent  like  a  flea. 
You  can  be  certain,  there  is  nothing  he 
likes  better  than  an  assignment  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  United  States. 

Remember  how  many  people  held  back 
when  Radio  was  first  announced?  Well, 
Graham  McNamee  wasn't  one  of  them. 
No  sir,  he  stepped  right  up  and  learned 
all  about  it  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
was  his  Mercury  in  Gemini  which  caused 
him  to  do  this.  All  his  life  he  will  be 
investigating  anything  new  which  makes 
its  appearance  in  our  world. 

While  Astrology  isn't  new,  it  is  having 
its  re-birth  and  if  Graham  hasn't  taken 
it  up  yet,  he'll  be  sure  to  investigate  it 


some  time,  for  his 
mind  is  a  broad  one 
and  he  isn't  influ- 
enced by  the  opin- 
ions of  others  and 
neither  has  he  any 
preconceived  notions 
about  a  subject.  He 
approaches  any  in- 
vestigation with  a 
wide  open  mind  and 
he  possesses  such  a 
shrewd  and  penetra- 
ting judgment  that 
he  knows  he  does 
not  have  to  rely  up- 
on others  for  advice. 

His  moon  in  Saggitarius  gives  him  that 
alert  and  active  personality  with  which 
he  is  associated  in  everyone's  mind  who 
has  heard  him  over  the  air.  And  it  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  short,  crisp  way  he 
has  of  presenting  a  topic.  It  makes  him 
fond  of  animals,  especially  horses  and 
dogs.  It  increases  his  love  for  sports. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  success  in  life 
depends  chiefly  upon  his  association  with 
sporting  events  and  if  you  stop  to  recall 
some  of  the  highlights  of  his  career,  you 
will  remember  that  he  first  became  well 
known  for  his  broadcasts  of  baseball  and 
football  games. 

Graham  can  also  tell  you  about  a  horse 
race  with  such  skill  and  vivid  detail  that, 
although  you  are  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  track,  your  heart  will  beat  faster, 
your  hair  stand  on  end  and  you  will  hover 
over  the  Radio  literally  seeing  the  horses 
come  down  the  home  stretch. 

Saggitarius  rules  distance  and  with  the 
Moon  posited  therein  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  public  extends  wherever  the  Radio 
waves  go.  This  position  also  tends  to 
create  the  feeling  in  people  that  they 
know  him,  once  they  have  listened  to 
him,  and  further  strengthens  the  influence 


of  Venus,  Neptune 
and  Mercury  in  Ge- 
mini. As  Gemini 
rules  brothers  and 
sisters  and  commu- 
nication, he  has  lit- 
erally a  great  family 
who  feel  for  him  the 
same  warm  affection 
which  harmonious 
kin  have  for  each 
other. 

Venus  in  Gemini 
gives  him  the  talent 
for  words  which 
make  his  Radio 
talks  distinguished 
for  precision  in  describing  a  situation. 
When  Graham  gets  through  telling  you 
about  a  fast  play  on  the  gridiron,  you 
have  a  good  mental  picture  of  what  has 
taken  place.  This  position  of  Venus  is 
also  responsible  for  the  even  and  perma- 
nent affection  of  his  Radio  audience. 
Unlike  Rudy  Vallee,  whose  stars  show 
that  people  either  love  or  hate  him, 
Graham  does  not  suffer  from  bitter  and 
uncalled  for  criticism.  If  people  do  not 
particularly  like  him,  this  feeling  does 
not  take  an  active  form  in  invectives, 
they  merely  turn  the  dial  and  forget  him, 
but  there  is  no  such  indifference  when  it 
comes  to  Vallee. 


N. 


JEPTUNE,  the  spiritual 
planet,  posited  in  Gemini,  gives  Graham 
unusual  mental  faculties  and  a  certain . 
amount  of  genius.  It  makes  him  sensitive 
to  the  finer  intuitional  and  inspirational 
vibrations  and  gives  the  gift  of  oratory 
and  unusual  literary  ability.  There  is  no 
field  of  endeavor  where  mental  ingenuity 
is  required  in  which  Graham  could  not 
excel. 
His   Sun  conjuncting  Mars  in   Cancer 
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makes  mm  fond  of  lively  places.  That  is 
why  he  is  fond  of  sports  and  horse  races 
and  explains  the  public's  interest  in  him 
through  his  connection  with  them.  Just 
as  Floyd  Gibbons'  horoscope,  with  the 
[Sun  and  Mars  in  Cancer,  showed  that  he 
would  become  distinguished  through  rev- 
olutions and  wars,  so  Graham's  indicates 
lis  fame  through  sports  and  the  air. 


h 


jJATURN  in  Leo  gives  him 
friends  among  people  of  the  upper  classes. 
Heads  of  governments,  high  officials  and 
men  and  women  of  the  Social  Register 
type  are  drawn  to  Graham  through  these 
vibrations  and  their  acclaim  has  added 
much  to  the  success  which  his  popularity 
with  the  masses  gave  him. 

There  are  many  people  before  the 
public  who  enjoy  only  the  plaudits  of  a 
certain  strata  of  society,  but  Graham's 
horoscope  shows  that  from  the  masses  to 
their  rulers,  he  is  liked  and  admired. 

With  his  Jupiter  in  Capricorn  there  is 
no  doubt  about  his  future.  This  position 
.of  the  beneficiary  planet  Jupiter  makes 
Graham,  self  reliant,  ambitious  and  per- 
sistent. No  setbacks  or  disappointments 
will  deter  him,  neither  can  any  obstacles 
keep  him  from  the  limelight  very  long. 

Capricorn  is  the  sign  which  gives  pa- 
tience and  endurance.     People  born  with 
;  their  Sun  in  this  sign  can  struggle  a  life 
(  time  for  success.     They  can  keep  on  in 
i  the  face  of  thwarted  desires,  overwhelm- 
ing obstacles  and  they  can  wait  for  years 
1  to  realize  their  dreams.     Graham's  Jupi- 
ter in  this  position  stabilizes  his  ambitions 
'  and  gives  him  a  patience  he  would  not 
otherwise  have.     It  is  the  guarantor  of 
his    future.      He    may    get    a    few    bad 
breaks  now  and  then,  but  he  will  have 
i  the  tenacity  to  keep  on  trying,  to  stick 
I  to   what   he   is   doing   until   the   adverse 
period  is  past. 

Of  course  if  Graham  suddenly  found 
himself  without  a  spot  on  the  air,  he 
could  very  soon  make  his  old  audience 
sit  up  and  take  notice  by  turning  his  hand 
to  writing,  for  his  horoscope  shows  that 
he  would  be  equally  as  successful  in  this 
field  as  he  is  on  the  air.- 

But  writing  is  hard  work.  It  means 
steady,  relentless  plugging  every  day  and 
Graham  has  no  disposition  for  such  labor. 
It  would  take  a  tremendous  amount  of 
self  discipline  on  Graham's  part,  more 
than  I  believe  he's  got,  but  if  he  did  whip 
himself  into  shape  .  .  .  what  stories  he 
could  write!  - 

Albert  Payson  Terhune,  who  has  long 
held  the  title  in  the  dog  story  world 
would  soon  run  for  cover.  Grantland 
Rice  and  some  of  the  other  topnotchers 
among  the  sporting  writers  would  be  eye- 
ing their  crowns  anxiously,  for,  if  there 
is  anything  in  Astrology,  Graham  could 
write  rings  around  them  while  he  was  half 
asleep.  Such,  dear  readers,  is  the  gift 
the  planets  have  bestowed  upon  a  man 
who  doesn't  need  it. 

It  appears  that  Graham  hasn't  been 
enjoying  the  best   of  health  lately.     His 


stars  would  indicate  that  he  has  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  nervous  energy;  that  he 
tires  easily  and  when  he  is  working,  finds 
getting  on  the  job  a  trial.  These  condi- 
tions will  pass  as  the  planets  move  on 
but  in  the  meantime  he  must  guard 
against  accidents  of  all  kinds  and  should 
take  no  chances  with  his  life  or  limbs. 
His  bump  of  curiosity  could  easily  lead 
him  into  an  unpleasant  encounter  with  a 
new  invention  and  this  is  no  time  for 
Graham  to  test  out  a  new  airplane  or 
play  with  electrical  devices. 

The  aspects  which  have  been  holding 
him  back  during  the  past  year  will  have 
been  dissipated  in  1931  and  when  his  Sun 
conjuncts  Jupiter  all  of  his  affairs  will 
take  on  new  life.  He  will  feel  better, 
too,  and  respond  to  opportunities  with 
the  old  enthusiasm.  The  year  1932,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  which  will  bring  him 
the  most  pronounced  benefits.  And  some 
of  the  good  things  which  come  to  him  in 
the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  months  will  be 
only  the  outriders  of  the  greater  fortune 
"  on  the  way. 

Many  people  lose  their  friends  when  un- 
der bad  aspects,  and  they  have  to  travel  the 
road  of  adversity  alone  and  uncomforted. 
But   not   Graham   Mc- 
Namee.  He  has  a  buoy- 
ant quality  which  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to 
conceal  from  even  his 
intimates  his  real  feel- 
ings.    He    is    not    the 
kind  who  would  let  his 
troubles  cast  a  shadow 
over  his  associates. 

He  has  quick  sym- 
pathy for  others  in  dis- 
tress and  is  always 
ready  to  help,  but  he 
can't  be  fooled.  His 
intuition  is  too  sharp 
for  that.  It  would  be 
worse  than  useless  for 
a  man  to  step  up  to 
Graham  with  a  hard 
luck  tale,  made  up  out 
of  whole  cloth,  and  ex- 
pect him  to  believe  it. 
He  can  hear  tin  drop  in 
a  proposition  a  mile 
away.  But  he  is  sel- 
dom prejudiced. 


Vh 


ENUS 
in  conjunction  with 
Neptune  makes  him 
fond  of  music,  the  arts 
and  drama.  Beauty  in 
all  forms  appeals  to 
him  strongly  and  this 
aspect  also  increases 
his  popularity  with 
friends  and  associates. 
It  makes  him  thought- 
ful of  other  people's 
happiness,  polite,  full 
of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy and  inclines  to 
bring  benefits  from  large 


successful     corporations, 
coming   to   a   conjunction 


combines  and 
With  Venus 
with  the  Sun  in  Cancer  it  is  safe  to  fore- 
cast an  even  greater  popularity  in  the 
future  for  Graham  McNamee  than  he  has 
yet  known.  He  will  be  carried  on  a  wave 
of  affection  from  the  public  in  general 
to  heights  he  has  little  dreamed  he  would 
scale. 


H, 


.E  WILL  have  ups  and 
downs  throughout  his  life,  but  there  are 
none  after  this  particular  period  through 
which  he  is  passing  at  present,  which  will 
give  him  much  trouble. 


ASTROLOGY ,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
-^*-  professions,  has  made  gigantic 
strides  since  it  has  become  better 
known  through  broadcasting.  Read 
Peggy  Hull's  monthly  horoscopes  of 
your  favorite  Radio  stars.  Next 
month  she  will  tell  you  what  the 
forces  of  the  sky  had  to  do  with  the 
success  of  Amos  V  Andy.  Don't 
miss  your  March  Radio  Digest. 


Precision    in   announcing    is   Graham's    middle    name 
way    the   stars   made   him. 


-that's    the 
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Turn  About's  Fair  Play! 
Radio  Listeners  Become 
Playwrights  and  Fashion 
Thrilling  Dramas  for 
Detroit    Broadcasts, 

"By  B.  G.  CLARE 


HAVE  you  a  little  drama  stored 
in  your  brain  cells?  Out  in 
Detroit  there  are  two  impor- 
tant public  servitors  who  be- 
lieve everyone  has  a  story  to  tell.  They 
are  making  it  possible  for  readers  and 
listeners  to  turn  about  and  become  writers 
and  playwrights. 

The  two  agents  who  are  gratifying  the 
literary  ambitions  of  a  good  slice  of  Mich- 
igan's populace  are  Broadcasting  Station 


CJft  Q^/Ictuaily 

Happened 


WXYZ  and  The  Free  Press.  The  news- 
paper started  the  ball  rolling  by  running 
a  contest  which  they  have  christened,  It 
Actually  Happened.  It  invites  house- 
wives, business  men,  "doctors,  lawyers, 
Indian  chiefs,  rich  men,  poor  men" — even 
ice  men — to  participate  by  submitting 
a  true  incident  which  they  have  experi- 
enced or  witnessed.  A  $5.00  prize  is 
given  daily  for  each  story  accepted  and 
printed. 

Then  Fred  Roche,  Publicity  Director 
of  WXYZ,  stepped  in.  He  offers  an  ad- 
ditional prize  of  $25  for  the  best  story 
published  each  week.  This  thriller,  or  sad 
or  comic  incident,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
adapted  for  Radio  pro- 
duction by  James  Jewell, 
dramatic  director  of  the 
Radio  station;  and  under 
his  supervision  it  is  pre- 
sented over  the  air  by 
members  of  the  Civic 
Theatre  Stock  Company. 
How  did  Fred  Roche's 
fertile  brain  conceive  the 
idea  of  this  novel  contest? 
When  interviewed,  he  re- 


fused to  commit  himself,  but  we  strongly 
suspect  that  he  had  a  real  idea  in  the 
back  of  his  head.  Perhaps  he  was  annoyed 
by  the  wiseacres  who  write  to  station 
managers  and  say  that  they  "could  do 
better  themselves  with  only  half  an  ef- 
fort". Maybe  he  said  to  himself,  "I  don't 
believe  this  particular  kicker  could.  But 
let's  give  them  all  a  chance." 


a 


NE  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  It  Actually  Happened  Radio 
dramas  was  written  by  Robert  Donaldson 
of  Detroit.  This  amateur  made  good  not 
only  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper 
and  over  the  air,  but  he  also  had  the  thrill 
of  seeing  his  play  accepted  for  a  two  week 
run  as  a  "curtain-raiser"  before  the  major 
offering  of  the  Civic  Theatre  Stock  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Donaldson  placed  his  true  incident 
in  France,  in  the  days  when  war  was 
rampant  and  every  mother  knew  the  trag- 
edy of  seeing  her  son  wrenched  from  her 
side.    It  is  called  Vive  La  France! 

The  Radio  audience,  snugly  ensconced 
in  arm  chairs,  sees  in  its  mind's  eye  the 


"Forgive  me,  God — It  was  for  France — Vive  La  France."     Jessie  Bonstelle 
as  Madame  Bertrand  and  John  Griggs  as  the  dying  Henri  Bertrand. 
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The  supper  in  the  kitchen.     Walter  Sherwin  as  the  Padre,  Jessie  Bonstelle  as  Mme.  Bertrand  and 
Joan  Madison  as  Marie  in  the  WXYZ  presentation  of  the  prize  play,  Vive  La  France. 


poor  and  war-saddened  home  of  the 
Widow  Bertrand.  It  is  stripped  bare  of 
ornament,  save  in  one  corner  a  prie-dieu, 
where  the  mother  is  accustomed  to  offer 
up  prayers  for  the  souls  of  her  two  sons, 
Jacques  and  Pierre,  who  have  been  sacri- 
ficed that  their  country  may  live. 

In  the  kitchen,  partaking  of  a  humble 
meal  of  potage  and  black  bread,  are  Ma- 
dame Bertrand,  the  old  village  priest,  and 
Marie,  the  young  girl  who  has  already 
known  affliction  and  the  pang  of  separa- 
tion from  her  beloved  .  .  .  Henri  Bertrand, 
the  last  of  the  widow's  three  sons.  Wild 
and  irresponsible  as  is  this  youngest  boy, 
he  is  adored  by  both  his  mother  and  his 
fiancee. 

''Oh  if  le  bon  dieu  would  only  spare 
Henri  to  be  a  comfort  to  me  in  my  old 
age,"  says  the  Widow  Bertrand. 

"Yes,"  Marie  adds  her  plea.  "It  is  so 
lonesome  here  in  Chantrey." 


o, 


'H,  PADRE,"  cries  the 
mother,  "God  forbid  that  I  begrudge  any- 
thing to  France,  but  I  have  already  given 
my  Jacques  and  my  Pierre  because  France 
needed  them,  so  please  God  spare  Henri." 
Even  the  old  priest,  who  had  never  ap- 
proved of  the  irrepressible  antics  of  the 
boy,  was  forced  to  take  pity  on  the  old 
mother  and  the  sad  Marie,  and  join  in 
their  prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  Henri. 


Supper  is  over,  and  the  subdued  duo  of 
visitors  depart,  leaving  the  widow  alone. 
A  cough  and  a  scraping  of  feet  come  from 
a  dark  corner  of  the  other  room,  which 
serves  as  sleeping  chamber.  A  light  re- 
veals a  man's  figure,  clad  in  muddy,  blood- 
stained rags. 

Madame  Bertrand  peered  into  the  man's 
face.  "Henri,"  she  screamed.  "My  Henri 
has  come  back  to  me.  God  has  answered 
my  prayers  and  sent  you  to  comfort  me. 
But  why  did  you  not  write  and  tell  me 
you  were  coming?" 

The  man  does  not  answer,  and  she  sud- 
denly gasps  with  realization.  "Oh,  Henri, 
what  have  you  done?  You  have  run  away 
from  your  regiment- — you  have  brought 
shame  to  the  name  of  Bertrand,  a  name 
respected  in  France  for  centuries." 

Mumbled  pleas  for  sympathy,  with  ref- 
erence to  brutes  of  officers,  from  the  de- 
serter, brought  only  a  resolution  from  the 
mother  to  send  her  son  back  if  she  had 
to  drag  him  herself. 

A  noise  outside.  Madame  Bertrand 
shoves  Henri  into  the  cupboard  that  the 
neighbors  may  not  be  witness  to  her  dis- 
grace. She  opens  the  door,  to  admit — an 
officer  and  four  soldiers ! 

"Madame  Bertrand,  I  regret  that  duty 
compels  me  to  inform  you  that  your  son 
deserted  his  regiment  ten  days  ago.  and 
I  must  demand  permission  to  search  your 
home  10  find  the  deserter." 


"Surely,  Monsieur  Lieutenant."  answers 
the  mother,  "search  if  you  must,  but  I 
tell  you  Henri  is  not  here." 


T« 


.HROUGH  the  house  and 
the  barns  the  soldiers  peered,  and  at  last 
returned  to  the  room  where  Madame 
Bertrand  has  hidden  Henri.  "What  is  in 
that  cupboard?"  asks  the  lieutenant. 

"Nothing  but — some  old  clothes,"  stam- 
mers the  old  mother. 

The  lieutenant  disbelieved  her  and  made 
as  if  to  open  the  door. 

"I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  in  there  that 
concerns  you,"  she  cries.  "See.  I  will 
prove  it  to  you."  Grabbing  the  loaded 
gun  from  above  the  fireplace,  she  pointed 
it  at  the  cupboard  and  fired  all  five  bul- 
lets through  the  door. 

When  the  opened  cupboard  reveals  a 
dying  Henri,  the  mother  who  has  killed 
her  son  to  save  him  from  a  deserter's 
death,  prays.  "Forgive  me.  God — Forgive 
me.  Jacques  and  Pierre — It  was  for 
France — Vive  La  France." 

A  vivid,  realistic  play,  torn  from  the 
war  memories  of  a  man  who  now  listens 
to  his  Radio  in  the  peace  of  home.  May- 
be you,  too.  have  an  interesting  story, 
waiting  only  tor  encouragement  to  reveal 
it.  Maybe  some  Radio  station  near  your 
home  will  wake  up  to  this  opportunity  to 
bring  out  hidden  talent — who  can  tell? 
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Science    and 
_/y  e  I  i  g  i  o  n 


Must  They  Conflict?     A  Great 
Physicist  Gives  His  Answer ... 

Sir    Arthur    Eddington 


Sir  Arthur  Eddington,  'who  as  one  of  the  'world's  leading 
astronomers,  is  eminently  fitted  to  speak  for  science. 


I  AM  speaking  on  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  interested 
in  physical  science,  and  I  should  like 
first  to  convey  the  setting  in  which 
the  problem  arises.  If  you  will  look  up 
at  the  sky  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
stellation Andromeda  and  stand  for  a  few 
moments  scrutinizing  the  faintest  star  you 
see,  you  will  notice  one  that  is  not  a 
sharp  point  of  light  like  the  rest  but  has 
a  hazy  appearance. 

This  star  is  unique  and  barely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  not  properly  a 
star.  We  might  rather  describe  it  as  a 
universe.  It  teaches  us  that  when  we 
have  taken  together  the  sun  and  those 
stars  we  can  see  with  the  naked  eye  and 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  telescopic  stars, 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of 
things.  We  have  explored  only  one  is- 
land, one  oasis  in  the  desert  of  space.  In 
the  far  distance  we  discern  another  is- 
land which  is  that  hazy  patch  of  light  in 
Andromeda. 

With  the  help  of  the  telescope,  we  can 
make  out  a  great  many  more;  in  fact,  a 
whole  archipelago  of  islands  stretching 
away  one  behind  another  until  our  sight 
fails.  That  speck  of  light  which  anyone 
may  see  is  a  sample  of  one  of  these 
islands.  It  is  a  world  not  only  remote 
in  space  but  remote  in  time.  Long  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  history,  the  light  now 
entering  our  eyes  started  on  its  journey 
across  the  great  gulf  between  the  islands. 
When  you  look  at  it,  you  are  looking  back 
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nine  hundred  thousand  years 
into  the  past. 

Amid  this  profusion  of 
worlds  in  space  and  time, 
where  do  we  come  in?  Our 
home,  the  earth,  is  the  fifth 
or  sixth  largest  planet  be- 
longing to  an  inconspicuous 
little  star  in  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  archipelago. 
Doubtless  there  are  other  globes  which 
are  or  have  been  of  similar  nature  to 
ourselves,  but  we  have  some  reason  to 
think  that  such  globes  are  uncommon. 
The  majority  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
seem  to  be  big  lumps  of  matter  with  ter- 
rifically high  temperature.  Not  often 
has  there  been  the  formation  of  small, 
cool  globes  fit  for  habitation,  though  it 
has  happened  occasionally  by  a  rare  ac- 
cident. Nature  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tent on  a  vast  scheme  of  evolution  of 
fiery  globes,  an  epic  of  millions  of  years. 
As  for  man,  he  might  be  treated  only 
as  an  unfortunate  incident,  just  a  trifling 
incident  not  of  very  serious  consequence 
to  the  universe.  No  need  to  be  always 
raking  up  against  Nature  her  one  little 
inadvertence.  To  realize  the  insignificance 
of  our  race  amid  the  majesty  of  the  uni- 
verse is  probably  helpful,  for  it  brings  to 
us  a  chastening  force,  but  man  is  the 
typical  custodian,  which  makes  a  great 
difference  to  the  significance  of  things. 
He  displays  purpose.  He  can  represent 
truth,  righteousness,  sacrifice — for  a  few 
brief  years  a  spark  from  the  Divine 
Spirit. 

It  may  possibly  be  going  too  far  to 
say  that  our  bodies  are  pieces  of  matter 
which  by  a  contingency  not  sufficiently 
guarded  against  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  low  temperature  to  assume  human 
shape  and  perform  a  series  of  strange 
antics  which   we  call  life.     While  I   do 


not  combat  this  view,  I  am  unwilling  to 
base  philosophy  or  religion  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  must  necessarily  break  down, 
but  alongside  this  there  is  another  out- 
look. 

Science  is  an  attempt  to  set  out  the 
facts  of  experience.  Everyone  will  agree 
that  it  has  met  with  wonderful  success 
but  does  not  start  quite  at  the  beginning 
of  the  problem  of  experience. 

The  first  question  asked  about  facts 
or  theories  such  as  I  have  been  describ- 
ing is,  Are  they  true?  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  even  more  significant  than 
the  astronomical  results  themselves  is  the 
fact  that  this  question  about  them  so 
urgently  arises.  The  question,  Is  it 
true?  seems  to  me  to  change  the  com- 
plexion of  the  world  of  experience  not 
because  it  is  asked  about  the  world  but 
because  it  is  asked  in  the  world. 

If  we  go  right  back  to  the  beginning, 
the  first  thing  we  must  recognize  in  the 
world  is  something  intent  on  truth,  some- 
thing to  which  it  matters  intensely  that  a 
thing  shall  be  true. 

If  in  its  survey  of  the  universe,  physical 
science  rediscovers  the  presence  of  such 
an  ingredient  as  truth,  well  and  good.  If 
not,  the  ingredient  remains  none  the  less 
essential,  for  otherwise  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  stultified. 
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HAT  is  the  truth 
about  ourselves?  We  may  incline  to 
various  answers:  We  are  complicated 
physical  machinery;  we  are  reflections  in 
a  celestial  glass;  we  are  puppets  on  the 
stage  of  life  moved  by  the  hand  of  time 
which  turns  the  handle  beneath. 

Responsibility  towards  truth  is  an 
attribute  of  our  nature.  It  is  through 
our  spiritual  nature,  of  which  responsibil- 
ity for  truth  is  a  typical  manifestation, 
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that  we  first  come  into  the  world  of  ex- 
perience. Our  entry  via  the  physical 
universe  is  a  re-entry.  The  strange  asso- 
ciation of  soul  and  body,  of  responsibility 
for  truth  with  a  bit  of  stellar  matter — 
whether  given  to  us  by  accident  or  not — 
is  a  problem  in  which  we  cannot  but  feel 
an  intense  interest,  an  anxious  interest, 
as  though  the  existence  and  significance 
of  the  spiritual  side  of  experience  were 
hanging  in  the  balance. 

The  solution  must  fit  the  data.  We 
cannot  alter  the  data  to  fit  the  alleged 
solution.  I  do  not  regard  the  phenom- 
enon of  living  matter,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  treated  apart  from  the  phe- 
nomenon of  consciousness,  as  necessarily 
outside  the  scope  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry. It  may  happen  that  some  day 
science  will  be  able  to  show  how,  from 
the  science  of  physics,  creatures  might 
have  been  formed  which  are  counterparts 
of  ourselves  even  to  the  point  of  being 
endowed  with  life,  but  scientists  will  per- 
haps point  out  the  nervous  mechanism 
of  this  creature,  its  powers  of  emotion,  of 
growth,  of  reproduction,  and  end  by  say- 
ing, "That  is  you."  But,  remember,  the 
inescapable  test  is:  Is  it  concerned  with 
truth  in  any  way  that  I  am?  Then  I 
will  acknowledge  that  it  is  indeed  myself. 

We  are  demanding  something  more 
than  consciousness.  The  scientist  might 
point  to  motions  in  the  brain  and  say 
that  these  really  mean  sensations,  emo- 
tions, thoughts. 

Even  if  we  accept  this  rather  inade- 
quate substitute  for  consciousness  as  we 
intimately  know  it,  while  you  may  have 
shown  us  a  creature  which  thinks  and 
believes,  you  have  not  shown  us  a  crea- 
ture to  whom  it  matters  in  any  non- 
utilitarian  sense  what  it  thinks  and  be- 
lieves. 
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'UT  having  disowned  our 
supposed  doubles,  we  can  say  to  the 
scientist,  "If  you  will  hand  over  this 
robot  who  pretends  to  be  me  and  let  it 
be  filled  with  the  attribute  at  present 
lacking  and  perhaps  other  spiritual  at- 
tributes which  I  claim  are  similar  on 
less  indisputable  grounds,  we  may  arrive 
at  something  that  is  indeed  me." 

An  interesting  point  is  that  the  recent 
revolutionary  changes  of  science  have 
made  this  kind  of  cooperative  solution  of 
the  problems  of  experience  more  prac- 
ticable than  it  used  to  be.  That  really  is 
my  one  excuse  for  taking  part  in  this 
debate,  the  one  side  of  our  complex  prob- 
lem in  which  we  have  recently  had  some 
new  light. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  suggestion  of  tak- 
ing the  physically  constructed  man  and 
endowing  him  with  a  spiritual  nature  by 
casually  adding  something  would  have 
been  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  a  veritable 
vaulting  over  insuperable  difficulties,  in 
much  the  same  way  we  thought  of  build- 
ing a  robot  and  then  breathing  life  into 
him.  But  we  could  not  do  this  with  a 
delicate  piece  of  mechanism  designed  to 


walk  mechanically.  To  adapt  him  for 
anything  else  would  involve  wholesale  re- 
construction. 

Now,  to  be  able  to  put  anything  in  you 
must  have  a  vacuum,  and  such  a  material 
body  would  not  be  hollow  enough  to  be 
a  receptacle  of  spiritual  nature. 

I  know  that  our  conception  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  must  be  very  puzzling  to 
most  people,  but  I  have  no  time  to  ex- 
plain or  define  it.  I  will  only  say  that 
any  of  the  young  theoretical  physicists 
of  today  will  tell  you  that  the  basis  of 
all  the  phenomena  that  come  within  their 
province  is  a  scheme  of  symbols  con- 
nected by  mathematical  equations.  That 
is  what  the  physical  universe  boils  down 
to  when  probed  by  the  methods  which  a 
physicist  can  apply. 

A  skeleton  scheme  of  symbols  is  hol- 
low enough  to  hold  almost  anything.  It 
can  be  filled  with  something  to  transform 
it  from  skeleton  into  being,  from  shadow 
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into  actuality,  from  symbols  into  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  symbols. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  scientists  can  no  longer  be  able  to 
point  to  the  result  and  say,  "That  is  you." 
We  will  say  rather,  "That  is  how  I  sym- 
bolize you  in  my  description  and  ex- 
planation of  those  of  your  properties 
which  I  can  observe.  If  you  claim  any 
deeper  insight  into  your  own  nature,  any 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  that  these  sym- 
bols symbolize,  you  can  rest  assured  that 
I  have  no  other  interpretation  of  the 
symbols   to   propose." 

The  skeleton  is  the  whole  contribu- 
tion of  physics  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  experience.  From  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  skeleton  it  stands  aloof.  The 
scientific  conception  of  the  world  has 
come  to  differ  more  and  more   from   the 


commonplace  conception  until  we  have 
been  forced  to  ask  ourselves — what  really 
is  the  aim  of  this  scientific  transforma- 
tion? The  doctrine  that  things  are  not 
what  they  seem  is  all  very  well  in  modera- 
tion but  it  has  now  proceeded  so  far  that 
we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
world  of  appearances  is  the  one  we  have 
actually  to  adjust  our  lives  to.  That  was 
not  always  so. 


_T  IRST,  the  progress  of 
scientific  thought  consisted  in  correcting 
gross  errors  in  the  commonplace  concep- 
tions. We  learned,  for  example,  that  the 
earth  was  spherical,  not  flat.  That  does 
not  refer  to  some  abstract  scientific  earth 
but  to  the  earth  we  know  so  well,  with 
all  its  color,  beauty  and  homeliness.  For 
my  own  part,  when  I  think  of  a  tennis 
match  in  Australia,  I  cannot  help  pictur- 
ing it  upside  down,  so  much  has  the 
roundness  of  the  earth  become  part  of  a 
familiar  conception ! 

Then  we  learned  that  the  earth  was 
rotating.  For  the  most  part  we  give  an 
intellectual  assent  to  this  without  at- 
tempting to  weave  it  into  our  familiar 
conception,  but  we  can  picture  it  if  we 
try. 

In  Rosetti's  poem,  the  Blessed  Damozel 
looks  down  from  the  balcony  of  heaven 
on  "The  void  as  low  as  where  this  earth 
spins  like  a  fretful  midge,"  and  perfect 
truth  alone  can  enter  her  mind. 

Now  let  us  try  something  fairly  mod- 
ern. In  Einstein's  theory,  the  earth,  like 
other  matter,  is  a  curvature  in  space- 
time.  What  is  commonly  called  the  spin 
of  the  earth  is  a  ratio  of  the  two  com- 
ponents. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  deroga- 
tory to  an  angel  to  accuse  him  of  not 
understanding  the  Einstein  theory.  My 
objection  is  more  serious.  So  long  as 
physics,  tinkering  with  the  familiar 
world,  was  able  to  retain  those  aspects 
which  concern  the  esthetic  side  of  our  na- 
ture, it  might  with  some  show  of  reason 
claim  to  cover  the  whole  of  experience, 
and  those  who  claimed  that  there  was 
another  side  to  experience  had  no  sup- 
port to  their  claim. 

This  picture  omits  so  much  that  is  ob- 
viously essential  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  it  is  the  whole  truth  about  experi- 
ence. To  make  such  a  claim  would  be 
offensive  not  only  to  those  religiously  in- 
clined but  to  all  who  recognize  that  man  is 
not  merely  a  scientific  measuring  machine. 

If  it  were  necessary.  1  would  al  this 
point  turn  aside  to  defend  the  scientist 
for  pursuing  the  development  of  a  highly 
specialized  solution  of  one  side  of  the 
problem  of  experience  and  ignoring  the 
rest,  but  1  will  content  myself  with  re- 
minding you  that  it  is  through  his  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  that  my  voice  is 
now  being  heard  by  you.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  method  in  his  madness. 

Another  striking  change  oi  scientific 
views  is  in  regard  to  determinism,  the 
(Continued  on  page  10-4) 
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Who  Knows  — But  YOUR 


CHILD  May  Be    One  of  The 


CARUSOS 

of  Tomorrow 


Here 's  How  To  Save  Him  From  The  Fate 
of  The  Window  Cleaner  With  the  Glorious 
Voice  Who  Couldn't  Make  Good  in  Opera 


"By    FRANK    LA    FORGE 


THEY  will  come  from  homes  that 
dot  the  four  corners  of  this  broad 
land — our  future  Carusos  and 
Pattis.  They  will  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  Metropolitan  and  other  opera  com- 
panies, and  the  Radio  will  give  their 
voices  wings. 

But  a  beautiful  voice  in  itself  is  no 
more  the  open  sesame  to  operatic  stardom 
than  a  beautiful  face  is  to  dramatic  star- 
dom. It  is  only  the  beginning.  Whether 
its  guardian  will  ever  reach  the  bright 
lights  and  the  plaudits,  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  musical  training  that  has 
gone  before,  training  that  can  best  be 
given  during  childhood, — and  therein  lies 
the  tragedy  of  the  American  singer. 

In  this  country  there  is  current  a  ro- 
mantic supposition  to  the  effect  that  a 
voice  is  "discovered",  after  which  the 
lucky  possessor  has  little  else  to  do  but 
trip  gaily  up  the  brightly  studded  ladder 
to  stardom.  This  legend  probably  orig- 
inated in  the  fertile  imagination  of  some 
press  agent  seeking  colorful  copy  for  his 
prima  donna  client. 

A  story  is  told  of  our  American  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  Charles  W. 
Dawes,  whose  home  is  in  Chicago  where 
he  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company.  He  was  walking 
down  Michigan  Boulevard  one  day  when 
he   heard    a    voice    of   great    power   and 


sweetness.  The  Ambassador 
paused,  for  be  it  understood, 
as  a  composer,  patron  of 
opera  and  instrumentalist, 
he  prided  himself' on  know- 
ing a  voice  when  he  heard 
one,  and  assuredly  this  was 
one.  He  looked  about  to 
discover  from  whence  such 
golden  tones  were  being  freely  dispensed. 
Ah,  yes,  unmistakably,  they  were  coming 
from  a  young  Italian  who  was  engaged 
in  briskly  swabbing  off  a  large  front  win- 
dow. Ambassador  Dawes  became  all  at- 
tention. The  fellow  certainly  had  a  voice. 
He  engaged  him  in  conversation. 

Yes,  window  cleaning  was  his  regular 
job;  no,  he  had  never  studied  music.  He 
sang  because  of  a  full  heart.  In  fact,  he 
had  always  sung.  It  was  pent  up  inside 
of  him  and  he  had  to  get  it  out,  so  he 
sang. 

Ambassador  Dawes  felt  that  here  was 
a  real  find  and  had  visions  of  being  hailed 
as  the  discoverer  of  a  future  opera  idol, 
so  he  took  the  young  fellow  in  hand  and 
began  a  somewhat  intensive  musical  edu- 
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cation  which  he  sponsored.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  bring  about  the  erstwhile 
window  washer's  debut  as  the  Duke  in 
Rigoletto.  Alas,  the  resplendent  Duke 
was  soon  back  at  his  old  job  again,  wash- 
ing windows  and  singing  while  he  worked, 
perhaps  a  trifle  wistfully. 

No  doubt  he  did  have  a  glorious  voice 
and  one  of  exceptional  promise.  He  might 
even  have  been  famous  today.  If  this 
lad's  mother  had  insisted  on  piano  prac- 
tice, when  he  was  a  boy,  his  story  might 
have  been  vastly  different. 

I  have  heard  hundreds  of  beautiful 
voices,  but  voices  unsupported  by  ade- 
quate preparation  in  the  simple  rudiments. 
Some  of  them  were  indeed  exquisite  but 
their  possessors  did  not  even  know  how 
to  read  music  at  sight  or  keep  time  prop- 
erly, two  cardinal  principles  of  prepared- 
ness that  are  so  essential,  they  are  taken 
for  granted.  Assuredly  no  busy  conductor 
nowadays  will  stop  a  costly  rehearsal  long 
enough  to  point  out  such  elementary  mat- 
ters. 

Moreover,  should  a  singer  decide  to 
overcome  this  handicap  at  all  costs,  he 
will  certainly  need  an  iron  determination. 
He  would  feel  like  an  adult  who  is  just 
starting  to  school  to  learn  his  numbers 
and  letters.  These  are  matters  to  occupy 
the  child  mind,  not  that  of  the  grown 
person.  The  results  produced  are  need- 
less handicaps,  tears,  heartaches  and  often 
failures. 

Thus  you  may  see  why  more  than  voice 
is  needed  to  accomplish  the  unusual.  Let 
us  consider  some  further  points — the  idea 
of  the  requirements  of  a  singing  career. 
When  he  first  appeared  at  the  Metropol- 
itan, Lawrence  Tibbett,  with  his  glorious 
{Continued  on  page   107) 
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Alexander  Woollcott,  sits 
in  front  of  the  mike  just 
before  he  swings  into  ac- 
tion on  the  period  of  the 
Gruen  Guild  Watch  at  CBS. 


'Tas: 

J-J 


'AST  autumn  I  sent 
several  old  wives' 
dales  onto  the  air 
-the  story  of  the 
vanishing  lady,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  story  of  the 
dead  man  in  the  subway. 
I  prefaced  each  with  a 
question.  Each  story  had 
been  told  to  me  as  true. 
Was  it?  The  question 
was  genuine.  It  was  not 
the  threadbare  device  of 
a  funny  broadcaster  try- 
ing to  whip  up  interest 
as  one  whips  up  an  ome- 
lette. I  honestly  wanted 
to  know.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  asking  a  question 
for  any  other  reason. 

"Well,  the  answers  came 
flooding  in  like  pigeons 
homing  to  their  comfort 
station  —  the  Public  Li- 
brary. From  all  the  cities  and  towns  on 
this  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from 
Quincy  in  Massachusetts  and  Metuchen 
in  New  Jersey  and  Timonium  in  Mary- 
land, the  answers  came  in.  This  would 
be  a  fair  sample: 

"  'Dear  Mr.  Woollcott: 

"I  heard  your  story  of  the  murdered 
man  in  the  subway.  I  am  a  school  teacher 
and  I  don't  usually  write  fan  letters  like 
this  one.  I  don't  like  the  way  you  pro- 
nounce words  and  I  think  you  talk  much 
too  fast,  and  I  would  much  rather  hear 
the  Crockett  Mountaineers.  But  I  felt 
obliged  to  answer  the  question  you  asked 
the  other  night.  You  wanted  to  know 
if  the  story  about  the  murdered  man  in 
the  subway  was  true.  I  happen  to  know 
that  it  is  true,  Mr.  Woollcott,  but  you 
had  some  of  the  details  wrong.  It  didn't 
happen  in  the  subway  last  winter.  It 
happened  in  a  trolley  car  in  Salt  Lake 
City  four  years  ago.  I  know,  because 
it  happened  to  a  friend  of  a  cousin  of 
mine.  I  have  written  out  to  my  cousin  to 
get  the  exact  date  and  the  name  of  his 
friend  for  you  and  will  let  you  know  as 
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Have  You  Heard  This  One? — About  The 
Princeton  Grad  and  the  Good   Samaritan? 


soon  as  I  hear.  I  hope  you  won't  think 
me  a  silly  little  thing  if  I  ask  you  to 
send  me  a  photograph  of  yourself.  Cor- 
dially and  sincerely  yours, 

Henrietta  Peewee.' 

''Well,  that's  Henrietta's  letter.  And 
if  that  is  a  fan  letter,  I'm  Rudy  Vallee. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  Henrietta's  cousin 
in  Salt  Lake  City  never  came  across 
with  the  details  and  that  I  never  heard 
again  from  Henrietta. 

T 

J_HE  story  I  am  going  to 
tell  next  is  one  that  has  come  to  me  in 
twenty  different  forms  from  as  many 
different  sources  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  last  person  to  tell  it  and  the  one 
who  told  it  in  much  the  same  form  I  am 
using  tonight  is  Colonel  Ralph  Isham  of 
London  and  Glen  Head.  Colonel  Isham 
is  that  eagle  of  collectors  who.  under  the 
hooked  and  irate  noses  of  all  the  great 
dealers  in  autographs,  recently  carried  off 
the  greatest  prize  of  our  time.  "The 
Boswell  Papers',  which  are  now  being 
published  a  volume  at   a  time.     You  can 


run  down  to  Macy's  and 
buy  them  by  the  dozen, 
if  you  want  to.  They  are 
only  $50.00  a  volume. 
Colonel  Isham  used  to  be 
a  newspaperman  himself. 
In  his  salad  days  he  used 
to  be  known  as  the  mil- 
lionaire reporter  of  The 
New  York  World.  He 
is.  to  my  notion,  the  most 
expert  and  engaging  ra- 
conteur now  audible  at 
the  dinner  tables  of  this 
latter-day  Babylon.  Like 
myself,  his  specialty  is 
twice-told  tales — at  least 
twice  told.  It  is  his  su- 
preme gift  to  pick  up  a 
bit  of  American  folklore 
and  so  sharpen  and  en- 
hance it  that  it  emerges 
a  gem.  Speaking  of  twice- 
told  tales,  I  have  been  at 
once  flattered  and  perplexed  by  the  re- 
currence of  one  request  in  the  Town 
Crier's  mail  bag.  From  sundry  and  scat- 
tered listeners-in,  I  have  been  receiving 
a  suggestion  that  we  celebrate  Halloween 
next  fall  by  retelling  the  ghost  story 
called  "Full  Fathom  Five"  which  I  spun 
over  the  air  amid  the  ducking  apples  and 
the  grinning  pumpkins  last  fall.  I  wish 
there  was  some  way  I  could  determine 
how  many  of  my  audience  of  a  year  ago 
would  be  infuriated  by  my  telling  the 
story  again. 

"However,  to  get  back  to  Colonel  Ish- 
am's  yarn,  it's  a  story  about  a  watch.  In 
a  panic,  I  seem  to  hear  a  large  part  of  my 
audience  beginning  to  growl  suspiciously. 
Your  Radio  addict  can  smell  propaganda 
with  a  gas  mask  two  miles  off.  I  can 
hear  a  lot  of  you  cagey  old  birds  saying 
'If  the  Town  Crier  had  been  engaged  by 
the  Camel  people,  this  story  would  be 
about  a  cigarette.'  My  answer  to  that 
is:  'You  lie  in  your  teeth.'  This  story 
;.\-  about  a  watch.  It  begins  with  a  young 
Princeton  alumnus  telephoning  from  his 
room  at  the  Princeton  club  in  Xew  York 
(Continued  on  page  ^) 
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Rita  Bell,  bewitchingly  de- 
mure, did  the  Helen  Kane 
lines  and  boop-a-dooping  in 
the  Radio  showing  of  Sweeties. 


cdt 


Nation  KHJ  Successfully  Per- 
forms The  Noble  Experiment — 
"On    With    The   Show"   Brings 
Sound    Pictures     To     The    Air 


TORTURED      with      stereotyped 
Radio   presentations,   western  lis- 
teners   have    at    last    discovered 
something  new  in  what  KHJ  labels 
On  With  The  Show,  which  is  given  each 
Wednesday  at  7  p.  m.,  Pacific  time,  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Several  of  these  have  taken  an  entire 
talkie  feature,  cut  and  revised,  and 
brought  out  in  a  Radio  version  which, 
somehow  or  other,  never  seems  to  lose  any 
of  the  lustre  of  the  original  production 
even  though  the  time  element  has  been 
considerably  curtailed. 

Besides  the  talkie  productions,  the  sta- 
tion has  also  put  on  light  operas,  musical 
comedies  and  operettas  during  this  On 
With  The  Show  series  which  is  billed  to 
run  for  a  full  fifty-two  weeks. 

The  Love  Parade,  Chevalier's  noted 
vehicle,  was  the  initial  attempt.  In  its 
original  film  version  this  production  read- 
ily lent  itself  to  numerous  characters  and 
many  scene  changes.  But  of  course  the 
Radio  adaptation  reduces  both  the  number 


Ted    White    is    another    KHJ    staff    member 
who  has  had  singing   roles  in  Radio  talkies. 


of  people  in  the  cast  and  the 
number  of  scene  shifts. 

The  picture  at  your  neigh- 
borhood theatre  showed  some 
twenty-two  speaking  parts. 
But  the  Radio  version,  cut- 
ting and  doubling,  reduced 
this  to  exactly  ten. 

Then  again,  the  original 
picture  script  called  for  ten 
sequences,  while  the  adapted 
Radio  script  culled  this  to 
only  four.  The  screen  show- 
ing viewed  exactly  329 
scenes,  but  only  fourteen  of 
these  found  their  way  into 
the  broadcast  program. 

All  in  all,  the  cutters  and 
adapters,  musicians  and  con- 
tinuity men,  pick  out  a  few 
definite  "shots"  and  these 
are  protrayed  by  music, 
dialogue  and  sound  effects. 

The  Love  Parade  went 
over  in  a  large-sized  way. 
Impersonating  Maurice 
Chevalier  was  one  Charlie 
Carter.  That's  the  boy's 
name,  although  some  of  the 
press  insist  on  dubbing  him  "Charles 
Cartier",  to  create  an  impression  of 
French  atmosphere. 

A  San  Francisco  lad  of  sixteen,  his 
father  is  a  well  known  physician  up  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  He  man- 
ages his  youthful  son  and  heir.  For  The 
Love  Parade  young  Carter  did  both  the 
lines  and  songs  of  Chevalier,  although  in 
some  of  the  KHJ  Radio-talkies  it  was 
found  necessary  to  use  two  separate  and 
distinct  casts  .  .  .  one  for  lines  and  the 
other  for  singing. 

The  boy's  impersonation  of  Chevalier 
was  a  knock-out.  So  far  his  Radio  work 
has  been  confined  to  this  one  piece  of 
acting.  But  he  does  it  well  and  with 
plenty  of  snap  and  verve. 

The  major  portion  of  the  score  and 
dramatic  action  of  The  Love  Parade  was 
left  intact.  Yet  a  tremendous  amount  of 
unique  labor  and  ingenuity  were  demanded 
of  the  staff  in  order  to  give  the  ear  that 
which  the  screen  feeds  to  the  eye. 

This  included  the  writing  and  arranging 
of  motifs  and  incidental  music,  the  skillful 
weaving  of  musical  themes  into  the  en- 
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trance  and  exit  of  the  leading  characters, 
the  placing  of  melodic  symbols  so  that 
the  listener  can  easily  orient  his  imagina- 
tion. Under  the  stimulus  of  a  mere  phrase 
of  dialogue,  and  a  few  strains  of  music, 
the  imagination  of  the  listener  creates 
within  him  the  scene  which,  on  the  screen, 
appears  concretely  before  the  eye. 


Tk 


.HEN  there  was  the  com- 
plete Radio  version  of  The  Rogue  Song, 
but,  instead  of  Lawrence  Tibbett,  Cali- 
fornia's proverbial  playboy,  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Pietro  Gentile,  young  Italian 
baritone,  who  was  Tibbett's  understudy 
during  the  filming  of  the  production. 

Twenty-five  years  old  in  April,  Gentile 
was  born  in  Foggia,  Italy.  His  father 
was  a  dilettante  musician  and  his  mother 
a  noted  sportswoman  who  was  once 
decorated  for  bravery  by  King  Emman- 
uel of  Italy,  a  signal  honor. 
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Pietro  Gentile  was  the  swag- 
ger and  dashing  baritone  hero 
of  The  Rogue  Song,  produced 
in      Los      Angeles      by      KHJ. 


TALKIES 


L.  Power 


Rogue  Song,  also  went  over 
quite  big,  the  staff  launched 
out  on  an  ambitious  under- 
taking of  talkies,  operettas 
and  other  similar  features 
for  the  coming  year. 

For  instance,  there  was 
the  studio  offering  of  Balfe's 
The  Bohemian  Girl,  which 
starred  Fred  Scott  .  .  .  one- 
time Radio  singer  who  seems 
to  have  made  good  with  a 
vengeance  in  the  movie 
world. 

Young  Scott's  excellent 
voice  and  fine  dramatic  abil- 
ity helped  him  to  rise  from 
the  ranks  of  Radio  enter- 
tainment to  starring  parts 
on  the  silver  screen  and 
talkies. 

While  The  Bohemian  Girl 
was  grand  opera,  the  Radio 
story  was  so  ably  recon- 
structed that  it  became 
more  understandable,  more 
plausible  .  .  .  sort  of  losing 
the  grand  opera  curse. 

Then  they  tried  the  talkie 
of  Sweeties,  that  screaming- 
ly funny  story  of  a  boys' 
school  right  next  door  to  a 
girls'  school.  Station  An- 
nouncer Kenneth  Niles  did 
the  role  which  Oakie  had  in 
the  original.  Rita  Bell  did 
the  Helen  Kane  lines.  Elvia 
Allman  enacted  the  role  of 
Miss  Twill;  Ted  White  as  Bigg;  Lindsay 
MacHarrie  as  Prof.  Austin. 


Although  the  three  previous  Radio- 
talkies  had  used  some  outstanding  guest 
artist,  they  did  Sweeties  as  an  all-studio 
cast  and  everybody  acquitted  themselves 
pretty  well. 


i  RACTICALLY  all  of  the 
sound  work  for  these  Radio  productions 
comes  from  the  fertile  brain  of  Charles 
Forsythe.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary 
wind  machine,  he  makes  one  to  operate 
on  an  electric  motor  that  does  the  wind 
storm  in  several  shades  and  tones,  to  say 
nothing  of  sundry  rain,  hail  and  snow 
side-lines  by  way  of  variety. 

This  new  Radio-talkie  idea  was  evolved 
by  Raymond  Paige,  KHJ  musical  director, 
as  he  was  riding  on  top  of  a  bus  out  in 
the  wilds  of  effete  Hollywood  in  search  of 
ideas. 

Assisting  him  was  the  station  arranger. 
Frederick  Stark,  German  violinist,  with 
practical  experience  in  music  arranging 
for  theatres  on  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts.  He  did  the  musical  adaptation 
and  wrote  new  music  atmosphere  to  fit 
in  here  and  there. 

Production  Manager  Lindsay  Mac- 
Harrie, one-time  assistant  student  man- 
ager at  the  University  of  Washington, 
collaborated  in  revising  the  script  to  fit 
the  limitations  of  Radio  and  adapting  the 
talkie  to  the  air  production. 

Dick  Creedon,  feature  director,  and 
Ted  Osborne,  erstwhile  news-hound,  now 
on  the  continuity  staff,  are  diligently  burn- 
ing the  midnight  oil  in  search  of  brand 
new  material  to  keep  the  series  humming 
along  through  1931. 


While  in  his  teens,  Gentile  pulled  away 
from  parental  ties  and  landed  this  side  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  a  magnificent 
physique,  a  natural  in  voice,  youthful  fire, 
ambition  .  .  .  but  no  money. 

Pietro  took  a  fling  at  the  boxing  game 
for  awhile  and  then  followed  it  up  with 
some  singing.  Thus  some  people  knew 
him  as  the  boxing-baritone.  He  became 
a  favorite  singer  in  society  circles  and 
'tis  small  wonder  that  he  worked  out  the 
combination  on  the  front  doors  of  some 
of  the  bigger  and  better  families  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York. 

On  Broadway  young  Gentile  did  the 
juvenile  lead  in  Eddie  Cantor's  Whoopee. 
He  is  now  doing  some  picture  work  in 
Southern  California.  Not  so  long  ago  he 
caught  many  distinguished  colds  while 
posing  for  famous  artists  who  delighted 
in  the  perfection  of  his  particular  style 
of  architecture. 

As  KHJ's  second  talkie  production,  The 


Charlie  Carter    (left),  who  played   the  lead  in   The  lore  Parade  for  KHJ  and   does   Maurice 

Chevalier  impersonations,   is  only  sixteen.      Kenneth   Niles    (right),    regular   KHJ    announcer 

who  did  a   song   and   some   tap  dancing   in  Succtics. 
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Radio 
Censorship 


WITH  the  passing  of  every  month  the  discussion 
about  Radio  censorship  is  growing  in  volume 
and  in  the  number  of  factors  involved.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  is  definitely 
limited  in  its  powers  to  obscenity,  blasphemy,  treason  and 
the  like,  although  it  may  fail  to  renew  the  license  of  any 
station  which,  in  its  judgment,  is  not  serving  the  public 
interests  effectively.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  means  that 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  can  exercise  little  or  no  cen- 
sorship over  individual  Radio  programs  insofar  as  they  con- 
tain objectionable  quantities  and  types  of  advertising,  and 
involve  statements  which  border  close  to,  or  actually  con- 
stitute misrepresentation.  Such  censorship  today  comes 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  chain  or  individual  station 
accepting  a  given  program. 

Certain  prominent  personages  have  been  clamoring  for 
Radio  censorship  and  there  is  no  doubting  that  as  time  goes 
on  this  will  become  as  much  of  a  muted  subject  as  it  has 
already  become  in  the  fields  of  book  publishing  and  moving 
picture  production.  Experience  teaches  that  in  matters  of 
this  kind  censorship  must  be  either  official,  which  means  via 
some  governmental  agency,  or  unofficial,  which  means  via 
some  voluntary  agency.  Experience  also  teaches  that  of  the 
two  methods  the  voluntary  plan  is  infinitely  preferable. 

Many  of  the  individual  stations  and  all  of  the  leading 
chains  are  exercising  a  type  of  censorship  which  is  highly 
commendable  and  which,  in  fact,  often  leans  over  back- 
wards. Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  stations  that  are  very 
lax  in  this  matter  of  censorship  and,  like  rotten  apples  in 
barrels  of  good  ones,  their  practices  are  tending  to  lower 
the  high  plane  on  which  broadcasting  as  a  whole  stands 
today.  With  a  view  to  studying  this  situation  and  also  the 
subject  of  voluntary  censorship  as  a  whole,  the  Editors  of 
Radio  Digest  suggest  that  a  Board  of  Investigation  be 
created  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  which  shall  report  its  findings  on  this  matter. 
Perhaps  voluntary  censorship  is  desirable;  perhaps  it  is 
not.  Perhaps  no  form  of  censorship  is  needed;  perhaps  it  is. 
The  whole  question  should  be  approached  with  strictly 
open  minds  and  the  Board  of  Investigation  should  include  a 
representative  group.  In  addition  to  adequate  representa- 
tion from  the  chains,  the  large  local  stations  and  the  small 
local  stations,  there  should  also  be  at  least  one  well  selected 
individual  representing  each  of  the  following:   Advertising 


agencies,  national  advertisers,  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion, the  American  Federation  of  Advertising  and  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau.  All  of  these  factors  have 
had  extensive  experience  with  regard  to  the  practical  phases 
of  censoring  advertising  copy,  and  it  is  probably  on  this 
phase  that  the  most  important  questions  arise  as  to  misrepre- 
sentation. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  also  be  well  to 
include  individuals  well  versed  in  the  evolution  of  censor- 
ship as  applied  to  moving  pictures,  books,  vaudeville  and 
the  theatre. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  organize  such  a  Board  of  Investiga- 
tion and  particularly  to  have  it  function  effectively.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  selection  of  an  able  chairman.  At 
least  the  effort  seems  justified  because  it  is  important  for  the 
broadcasting  industry  to  know  just  why  censorship  is  not 
desirable  and  unnecessary,  if  such  is  the  case.  Again,  if  some 
sort  of  voluntary  censorship  seems  desirable,  it  is  vitally 
important  to  see  that  it  takes  form  along  lines  that  are 
sound  and  fair  to  all  parties  involved.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  code  can  be  devised  which  stations  can  ratify  individ- 
ually on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  it  is  also  quite  possible 
that  those  stations  ratifying  such  a  code  will  win  greater 
approval  with  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  with  those 
who  originate  and  spend  advertising  appropriations  and 
with  the  American  public.  Such  a  code  would  be  revised 
from  year  to  year  as  intelligent  and  extensive  study  indicated 
is  advisable,  and  in  this  manner  the  need  for  actual  censors 
or  boards  of  censorship  might  be  permanently  eliminated. 

Electrical 
Transcriptions 

MECENTLY  the  President  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  came  out  flat-footed  against  electrical 
transcriptions.  The  policy  followed  by  other  broad- 
casting chains  and  by  many  of  the  leading  individual  sta- 
tions indicates  a  similar  attitude  toward  this  method  of 
broadcasting  programs.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  number 
of  stations  equipped  to  use  electrical  transcriptions  is  being 
steadily  increased  and  the  character  of  such  equipment 
steadily  improved.  Also,  articles  are  appearing  in  the  daily 
press  describing  the  progress  which  has  been  made  both 
in  the  art  of  making  electrical  transcriptions  and  in  the 
extent  of  their  use. 

The  answer  to  all  this  seems  quite  obvious.  Electrical 
transcriptions  are  here  to  stay  and  no  doubt  the  character 
of  programs  offered  through  this  method  will  be  gradually 
improved  to  a  point  where  they  will  be  hard  to  distinguish 
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from  programs  presented  by  talent  in  person.  In  reducing 
costs  of  sustaining  programs  over  local  stations  during 
certain  hours;  in  supplying  salable  programs  to  a  certain 
number  of  local  advertisers,  and  as  a  means  of  enabling 
certain  national  advertisers  to  syndicate  programs  on  a  stag- 
gered basis  insofar  as  the  time  schedule  is  concerned — elec- 
trical transcriptions  have  a  field.  Also,  the  use  of  electrical 
transcriptions  by  national  advertisers  may  be  due  in  certain 
cases  to  the  fact  that  chains  of  stations  cannot  be  lined  up 
for  a  given  program  at  an  identical  hour. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  these  things  which  insure 
the  future  of  electrical  transcriptions  beyond  question  of 
doubt,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  talent-in-person  will  always 
occupy  the  premier  role  from  the  standpoints  of  importance 
and  public  acceptance.  The  American  people  have  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  their  ability  to  feel  personalities 
brought  before  them  via  the  microphone,  and  much  of  the 
popular  success  of  broadcasting  is  attributable  to  this  inti- 
macy of  relations  which  has  been  created  between  the  artists 
and  their  audience.  Even  moving  pictures  do  not  have  this 
supreme  virtue  of  personal  contact.  There  is  also  the  highly 
important  factor  of  timeliness  and,  of  course,  electrical 
transcriptions  can  never  be  recorded  and  delivered  to  the 
public  simultaneous  with  an  actual  occurrence. 

In  our  humble  judgment  electrical  transcriptions  will 
always  run  a  bad  second  to  direct  broadcasting  in  their 
breadth  and  intensity  of  appeal.  In  other  words,  they  can 
take  up  part  of  the  stage  but  never  dominate  the  stage — and 
for  this  reason  presentations-in-person  must  ever  be  the  bul- 
wark of  reputation  and  fame  for  broadcasting.  Both 
methods  have  their  place,  but  no  one  should  fail  to  distin- 
guish between  their  relative  positions  and  respective  limita- 
tions. 


Midget 
Radio  Sets 


THE  world  wide  decline  in  commodity  prices  and  in 
manufactured  goods  and  the  lowered  purchasing 
power  which  accompanied  the  general  business  de- 
pression of  1930  caused  many  business  concerns  to  aim  at  a 
price  market  for  their  success.  There  are  many  examples 
of  where  the  public  has  been  offered  new  types  of  products 
at  lower  prices,  and  of  where  the  quality  of  usefulness  has 
not  been  seriously  affected  by  the  reduced  prices.  There  are 
other  cases  where  price  reductions  have  been  effected 
largely  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  utility. 

Sacrifices  of  this  sort  do  not  pay  in  the  long  run  because 


dissatisfied  customers  sooner  or  later  fly  back  against  the 
manufacturer.  Midget  Radio  sets  to  a  considerable  degree 
fall  in  this  category.  While  there  are  a  few  small  size  sets 
that  are  excellently  made  that  sell  at  lower  prices  than  these 
encased  in  larger  and  more  costly  cabinets,  the  fact  remains 
that  many  of  the  midget  sets  which  have  been  put  on  the 
market  during  the  past  few  months  fail  to  offer  worth  while 
values  to  the  public.  In  other  words,  the  dollar  saving 
which  they  seem  to  offer  is  in  truth  a  false  economy. 

In  buying  Radio  sets  we  caution  and  advise  our  readers 
to  investigate  intensively  before  deciding  on  which  set  to 
buy.  We  make  this  suggestion  in  order  that  no  one  will 
make  the  unforgivable  mistake  of  buying  a  set  which  does 
not  do  justice  to  modern  Radio  broadcasting.  The  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars  which  are  being  spent  to  bring 
outstanding  talent  and  great  programs  before  the  American 
public  are  largely  wasted  if  they  reach  the  listener  through 
receiving  sets  that  distort  and  ruin  the  actual  programs. 
Hence,  we  say  be  sure  to  shop  carefully  and,  if  necessary, 
spend  the  extra  dollars  asked  to  insure  a  quality  result  as 
contrasted  with  a  mangled  result.  ray  bill 
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'PA  D  I  O  G  R  A  P  H 

Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York's  Great  Key  Stations 


s 


"By  Rosemary  Drachman 


EVERY  Friday  morning  Collier's 
Magazine  appears  on  the  news- 
stands. 

Every   Sunday  night   Collier's 
appears  on  the  air. 

The  Radio  hour  is  under  the  direction 
of  John  B.  Kennedy,  Associate  Editor. 


John  B.  Kennedy 

Who's  Who  says  that  he  was  born  in 
Canada  in  1894.  That  makes  him  thirty- 
seven.  Which  is  pretty  young  to  have 
done  all  the  things  that  Who's  Who  re- 
ports him  to  have  done.  For  instance,  to 
have  been  a  newspaper  man  in  Montreal, 
Toronto,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  London.  To  have  been  a  correspon- 
dent during  the  World  War.  To  have 
been  associated  with  Herbert  Hoover  in 
relief  work  in  Europe.  To  have  founded 
and  edited  in  1921  the  magazine  Colum- 
bia. To  have  been  for  the  past  few  years 
editor  and  Radio  director  of  Collier's. 

Other   facts    culled    from    Who's    Who 


are  that  he  came  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  in  1909,  that  he  attended 
St.  Louis  University,  where  he  specialized 
in  philosophy,  that  he  married  in  1916, 
that  he  has  two  children,  that  he  has  been 
decorated  by  the  French  and  Belgian 
governments. 

And  grateful  am  I  to  Who's  Who,  for 
after  my  few  moments  talk  with  him 
snatched  at  the  end  of  one  of  Collier's 
Radio  hours,  I  found  that  I  had  a  great 
many  facts  about  the  program  but  almost 
none  about  John  B.  Kennedy. 

Of  course  I  started  him  off  by  asking 
the  very  practical  question:  "Are  you 
getting  lots  more  subscriptions  to  your 
magazine  because  of  the  broadcast?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "it's  rather  strange. 
We  have  had  a  tremendous  increase  in 
circulation,  but  we  find  that  Collier's  has 
grown  as  rapidly  during  the  summer 
months  when  we  are  not  on  the  air  as 
during  the  months  when  we  are.  It  must 
be  the  excellence  of  the  book  itself  that 
sells  it. 

"We're  in  Radio  broadcasting  to  en- 
tertain people,  not  to  sell  them.  Our  read- 
ers pay  a  nickel  and  they  get  from  us  two 
interesting  shows  a  week,  one  for  the 
mind — through  the  eye,  and  one  for  the 
mind  through  the  ear.  The  good  will  es- 
tablished by  Collier's  Hour  is  an  intangi- 
ble thing.  It  cannot  be  measured  by  a 
yardstick.  But  from  the  piles  of  letters 
that  come  into  my  office,  from  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  attended  this 
theatre  to  watch  our  performances,  I'm 
convinced  the  yardstick  would  have  to  be 
a  very  large  one." 

And  then  just  as  I  was  going  to  ask  him 
about  his  favorite  hobbies,  et  cetera,  he 
had  to  dash  off  to  a  previous  engagement. 

But  that  doesn't  prevent  me  from  say- 
ing something  about  the  way  Collier's 
Hour  is  presented.  It  is  the  only  program 
I  know  where  you  can  both  eat  your  cake 
and  have  it,  too — meaning  that  you  watch 
the  performers  as  they  act,  sing,  or  talk 
behind  a  great  glass  curtain  which  sepa- 
rates the  stage  from  the  audience,  and 
from  a  loud  speaker  you  hear  the  pro- 
gram just  exactly  as  it  is  going  out  on  the 
air. 

Microphone  technique,  with  its  neces- 
sity for  lowering  the  voice,  is  such  that 


most  programs  are  spoiled  for  the  listener 
who  hears  them  in  the  studio.  Often  it 
is  impossible  to  hear  what  is  being  said 
or  sung  into  the  microphone  although  the 
performers  are  but  a  few  feet  away.  In 
Collier's  Hour  one  both  sees  and  hears. 

The  program  has  been  on  the  air  for 
over  three  years  and  since  March  16, 
1930,  its  performances  have  been  broad- 
cast from  the  stage  of  the  Amsterdam 
Theatre  every  Sunday  night  at  eight- 
fifteen,  Eastern  Standard  time.  To  obtain 
seats  one  must  write  to  Collier's,  but  so 
popular  is  the  program  that  all  seats  have 
been  spoken  for  for  weeks  ahead. 

Audrey  Marsh 

THE  race  is  to  the  swift.  And  the 
race  is  to  the  young.  At  least  it 
seems  so  with  this  group  of  Radiograph 
people.  Bert  Lown,  twenty-six,  Lucille 
Wall,  twenty  or  so,  John  Kennedy,  thirty- 
seven,  and  here's  Miss  Audrey  Marsh, 
soprano   for  the   Columbia   Broadcasting 


Audrey  Marsh 
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System,  who  is  only  nineteen  years  old. 
She  did  get  an  early  start.  She  began 
to  sing  at  thirteen  months.  At  that  age 
her  mother  vouches  she  could'  carry  the 
tune  of  Smarty,  Smarty,  which  does  seem 
appropriate,  doesn't  it,  for  a  year-old 
songbird?     Yes,  she  was  quite  a  prodigy. 


Lucille    Wall 

The  breaks  were  with  her  in  that  both 
parents  were  musical,  her  father  a  singer, 
her  mother  a  concert  pianiste.  Her  ca- 
reer did  not  have  parental  opposition..  All 
through  her  childhood  her  talent  was 
fostered.  In  school  her  time  was  taken 
up  rehearsing  for  amateur  productions. 
Since  she  had  a  great  deal  of  dramatic 
ability  as  well  as  musical  talent  she  de- 
cided to  try  for  the  stage.  When  only 
fourteen  she  had  parts  in  The  Prince  and 
The  Pauper  and  in  Little  Old  New  York. 

After  graduating  from  school,  she  took 
some  special  dramatic  work  in  New  York. 
This  didn't  satisfy  her.  She  wanted  the 
real  thing.  Ann  Nichols  was  getting 
together  a  company  to  take  Abie's  Irish 
Rose  on  the  road.  Little  Audrey  walked 
into  the  office  and  said  she  wanted  a  job. 
Ann  Nichols  gave  her  the  lead. 

For  two  years  she  was  "Rosemary"  in 
that  world's  most  popular  play.  After 
that  came  a  role  in  Christopher  Morley's 
After  Dark,  which  played  in  Hoboken. 

Then  came  her  Radio  discovery. 

She  was  at  a  party,  she  sang  a  few 
songs,  a  Radio  executive  was  present,  he 
arranged  an  audition  at  Columbia.  Abra- 
cadabra, she  was  a  Columbia  star. 

That  in  March,  1930.  Since  then  she 
has  been  a  featured  singer  over  WABC. 

Lucille  Wall 

IUCILLE  WALL,  who  delights  listeners 
Jas  the  Love   Story   Girl  in   Collier's 
Hour  every  Sunday  night  over  NBC,  was 


born  not  so  many  years  ago  in  Chicago. 
She  didn't  intend  to  have  a  dramatic  ca- 
reer. At  fourteen  or  fifteen  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  a  nun.  But  her  ideas 
changed  and  she  decided  to  train  herself 
as  a  pianiste.  Then  she  heard  Paderewski 
give  a  recital.  The  Polish  genius  so 
overwhelmed  her  that  she  gave  up  all  am- 
bition for  a  musical  career. 

The  stage  intrigued  her  next  and  to 
this  idea  she  brought  a  determination 
that  eventually  brought  her  to  Jane 
Cowl's  company  for  a  three-year  engage- 
ment. Last  year  she  was  on  Broadway 
in  Little  Accident  and  in  The  Ladder. 

She  tells  an  interesting  story  about  her 
early  stage  experiences.  She  was  apply- 
ing at  the  offices  of  various  theatrical 
agents  asking  for  work.  Finally  one 
agent  called  her  up  and  told  her  an  ac- 
tress was  needed  in  such  and  such  a  play. 
She  thanked  him  and  naively  said  she'd 
let  him  know  about  it  in  two  or  three 
days.  "All  right,"  said  the  agent,  and 
slammed  up  the  receiver.  Taking  him  lit- 
erally, that  it  was  "all  right,"  she  ap- 
peared in  three  days  to  say  she'd  take 
the  job.  "Lady,"  said  the  weary-eyed 
agent,  "the  girl  who  took  that  part  has 
already  opened  in  it."  Yet,  nevertheless, 
she  eventually  got  a  part  from  him,  and 
made  good  at  it. 

Radio  was  just  a  happenstance.  Over 
three  years  ago  some  friends  told  her  of 
the  Collier's  Hour  and  of  its  need  for 
someone  to  take  parts  in  the  dramatiza- 
tions of  its  short  stories.  She  tried  out. 
was  accepted,  and  has  been  with  Collier's 
ever  since.  A  year  ago  she  began  the 
"Polly  Preston"  role,  which  is  a  popular 
feature  over  NBC  on  Tuesday  nights. 

She  is  a  tall  girl,  but  with  a  sparkle 
and  vivacity  that  is  rare  in  the  statuesque 
type.  The  microphone  has  enabled  her 
to  take  the  kind  of  parts  she  prefers  to 
play — the  gay  young  parts — which  on  the 
stage  are  denied  to  her  because  of  her 
height. 

"Glamourous?"  She  repeated  the 
word  I  applied  to  her  career.  "Yes.  I 
suppose  it  looks  so  from  the  outside,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  I  do  is  to  work 
and  go  home  to  rest.  There  is  no  life 
like  the  dramatic  one  for  demanding 
energy  and  vitality.  There  may  be  some 
professions  where  one  can  burn  the  can- 
dle at  both  ends  and  still  do  good  work, 
but  acting  is  not  one  of  them. 

"Yes,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  but 
it  is  leisure  cut  up  into  little  bits.  I  never 
can  look  ahead  a  week  at  a  time.  I 
can't  even  plan  a  hair-dressing  engage- 
ment." 

Collier's  Radio  Hour  is  broadcast  from 
the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre  with  an  au- 
dience on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  cur- 
tain. 

"At  first  this  audience  was  terribly  dis- 
concerting," Miss  Wall  said.  "I  wanted 
to  play  to  it  and  not  to  the  microphone. 
Now,  of  course,  I  am  used  to  it  and  it 
doesn't  bother  me.  But  at  the  beginning 
it  required  an  effort  of  will  to  keep  my 
mind  on   my  Radio   audience   instead   of 


the  theatrical  one!     Now  I  find  it  easy." 

Bert  Lown 

A  MILLION  dollars,  and  then  what?" 
That  was  the  question  I  asked 
Bert  Lown  as  I  sat  across  the  tea  table 
from  him  in  the  supper  room  of  the  Hotel 
Biltmore. 

For  Bert  Lown,  leader  of  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  Orchestra,  and  heard  regularly 
over  WABC  and  the  Columbia  network, 
has  admitted  his  ambition  is  "a  million 
dollars." 

The  slender  blonde  young  man.  who 
looks  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  young- 
ster just  out  of  college,  quirked  up  a  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth.  Said  he.  "I'm  going 
to  buy  an  island  in  the  South  Seas." 

I  thought  that  was  just  his  pleasant 
way  of  telling  me  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. So  I  said  facetiously,  "Where  you 
will  sit  and  sit  and  sit,  and  rest  your- 
self, b'gosh.'  " 

"No.  I'll  probably  be  working  as  hard 
as  I  am  now,  but  it  will  all  be  construc- 
tive work.  Fifty  per  cent  of  my  energy 
won't  be  devoted  to  fighting  competition — 
as  it  is  in  this  game,  or  in  any  business 
in  the  modern  world.  I  want  to  build 
something  with  my  own  hands,  to  make 


Bert    Lown 

something  out  of  nothing.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  it  will  be.  But  something'' 
— he  wrinkled  his  brow — "well,  the  sort  of 
thing  Jim  Dole  did  with  his  Hawaiian 
pineapples." 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  this 
young  man  was  serious. 

"But  you  don't  like  business,  cities,  tin 
hustle  and  bustle  of  modern  life." 

"Cities?  I  hate  'em.  But  they'rt 
{Continued  on  page   102) 
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<ftf A R  C  ELL  A 


Little  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  about  the  Stars  You  Admire 


MY  DEARS  your  Marcella  is 
still  almost  overwhelmed  with 
the  affair  of  the  month — and 
there  have  been  so  many 
things  this  season  of  the  year.  Passing 
along  from  the  quite  doggy  doings  aboard 
the  Club  Leviathan  under  the  auspices  of 
the  RKO-NBC  my  idea  of  the  real  old 
home  week  was  the  Sunday  night  opening 
of  WMCA  atop  the  Hammerstein  theatre. 
Very  swank  for  a  family  gathering.  And 
my  previous  peep  at  the  guest  list  con- 
vinced me  that  everyone  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  bid  simply  could  not 
afford  to  miss  it. 


Yo 


.OU  may  know  that  WMCA 
has  been  growing  up.  There 
are  two  floors  of  studios  and 
the  very  finest  of  talent.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  most  pro- 
gressive independent  station  in 
New  York.  All  due  of  course 
to  the  energetic  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Donald  Flamm,  owner  and 
manager.  The  opening  was 
due  to  the  formal  presentation 
of  the  new  transmitter  capable 
of  spreading  a  program  over 
half  the  continent  or  better. 
Guest  artists  were  summoned 
from  every  quarter.  Many  of 
the  leading  celebrities  of  the 
air  made  their  start  in  Radio 
at  the  old  WMCA.  They  call 
it  their  alma  mater. 


M, 


.R.  AND  MRS.  GEORGE  W. 
JOHNSTONE,  representing  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  of  NBC,  were  in  the  audience  of 
the  little  theatre 
shepherding  a  flock 
of  lambs  from  the 
National  group. 
Among  .  these  were 
Rudy  Vallee,  Alwyn 
Bach,  Lucille  Wall 
and  Baby  Rose 
Marie.  Ted  Husing 
and  Norman  Brok- 
enshire  mastered 
some  of  the  cere- 
monies as  represen- 
tatives from  the  Col- 
umbia fold.  Then 
there  was  the  ex- 
quisite    Bernadine 


Hayes  who  was  crowned  Radio  Queen, 
formerly  of  Columbia  and  more  recently 
of  NBC.  (She  is  leaving  New  York  as 
these  lines  are  written  with  a  trainload  of 
talkie  people  for  pictures  to  be  taken  in 
Hollywood — dear  me,  I've  forgotten 
whether  it  was  Warner  Brothers  or  First 
National.)  Then  there  were  N.  T.  G., 
sometimes  known  as  Nils  T.  Granlund, 
proprietor  of  the  Hollywood  Night  Club 
and  other  notable  ceremonial  masters. 
Beautiful  Nancy  Carroll  sat  right  beside 
me.  And  you  can  just  bet  Radio  Digest 
was  represented  by  four  members  of  its 
editorial  staff  (and  escorts).  It  was  an 
all  night  party,  dear  friends,  with  much 


WMCA  Television  Theatre,  New  York 

chatter  and  small  talk  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment from  the  stage.  I  think  it  was 
about  2  a.m.  when  Mr.  Brokenshire  broke 
into  a  song  which  sounded  much  like 
"Three  cheers  for  WMCA — long  be  its 
wave."  Over  it  all  flowed  the  blessings 
of  a  Methodist  preacher,  Catholic  priest 
and  Jewish  rabbi — who  participated  in  the 
program. 

*        ^        * 


H, 


Bernadine  Hayes 


.ERE'S  a  long  oVerdue  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  L.  McEachun  who 
wrote  from  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  on  the  gen- 
eral tendency  to  biased  reporting  of 
sports  by  broadcasters.  He  picks  out  Mr. 
G.  McNamee  at  the  time  of  the  World 
Series  and  says  there  was  a  change  in 
Graham's  voice  indicating  something  or 
other   when    Jimmie    Fox   hit    a    homer. 


Quoth  Mr.  McNamee  to  me  apropos:  "If 
there  was  a  change  in  my  voice,  other 
than  the  natural  reactions  to  the  many 
periods  of  excitement  I  was  not  aware  of 
it.  Certainly  I  was  not  rooting  for  St. 
Louis  any  more  than  I  was  for  Philadel- 
phia. The  Radio  announcer  always  gets 
it  coming  and  going  after  any  big  game. 
The  losing  side  always  accuses  the  an- 
nouncer of  favoring  the  opposition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  consider  that  I  am  talk- 
ing to  the  whole  United  States.  My  en- 
thusiasm is  for  the  good  plays  wherever 
they  are." 

*        •        *   . 


I 


T  WAS  over  a  luncheon  at 
one  of  the  women's  clubhouses 
on  East  57th  Street  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Petch.  She  is  a  short,  ener- 
getic woman — just  full  of 
American  pep — although  she 
is  English.  And  the  remark- 
able thing  about  her  is  that 
she  was  the  first  woman  to 
broadcast  from  Norway  to 
America.  You  must  have  all 
heard  her  here  in  the  United 
States  for  she  was  and  prob- 
ably still  is,  on  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  stations,  deliver- 
ing educational  talks  on  various 
subjects.  She  is  very  modes' 
about  her  work  and  when  I 
referred  to  the  great  service 
she  was  giving  to  humanity — 
she  said,  "Marcie,"  that's  the 

short  affectionate  term  for  Marcella — "I 

don't  like  to  be  thought  of  as  one  of  those 

dignified  educators — I  just  love  life — and 

I  love  the  way  it's  lived  in  America — I  like 

its     enthusiasm,     its 

verve."     And  as  we 

sipped  the  last  drop 

of    tea,    Mrs.    Petch 

hurried  away  to  catch 

a  train  to  Toledo. 


•        it        • 

X  HE  rolling  pin 
has  played  many  im- 
portant parts  in  the 
history  of  many 
home  s — b  u  t  its 
unique  possibility  as 
a  baton  for  con- 
ducting   was    first 


Donald   Flamm 
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Gladys  M.  Petch 


discerned  by  none 
other  than  Ted 
Weems.  It  was  nat- 
ural for  Ted  to  trans- 
late almost  anything 
into  musical  terms, 
for  one  of  his  fore- 
bears, Angus  Wemyes 
— is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  Scottish 
bagpipes,  and  his 
parents  are  both 
music  teachers.  Be- 
sides composing  and 
music-ing,  Ted  took 
excursions  into  the 
literary  field  while 
attending  the  Towne  Scientific  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  con- 
tributed generously  to  the  humorous  pub- 
lication, the  Punch  Bowl.  To  Ted  Weems 
and  his  orchestra  were  paid  the  highest 
tribute  afforded  to  any  musicians  in  our 
land — that  of  playing 
for  the  Inaugural 
Ball  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States 
in  Washington.  And 
so  day  after  day, 
the  writer  of  Piccolo 
Pete,  and  his  band 
gather  fresh  fame. 
Of  course  any  little 
sketch  about  Ted 
would  be  incomplete 
without  the  mention 
of  Art,  his  brother 
who     early     joined 

him  in  their  melody  journeys.  Ted  Weems 
and  his  orchestra  are  heard  every  week 
Gladys,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  presenting  their  programs  direct 
from  the  Hotel  Lowry,  in  St.  Paul. 


Ted  Weems 


Nc 


IORMAN  L.  of  Souderton,  Pa.  wants 
pictures  and  sketches  of  Harry  Vonzell, 
Brad  Browne  and  Al  Llewelyn.  And  here 
they  are  grouped  in  a  quartet,  the  fourth 
of  which  is  Reynold  Evans  of  whom  a 
word  later.  Harry  Vonzell  started  out  on 
his  Radio  career,  as  a  singer,  believe  it  or 
not,  but  is  now  an  announcer — and  over 
the  CBS.  His  later  capacity  was  discov- 
ered when  he  was  on  a  program  in  a  local 
station  in  Los  Angeles.  Harry  was  to 
sing,  with  several  other  artists,  but  as  the 
time  rapidly  approached  for  the  opening 
of  the  program  and  no  announcer  ap- 
peared— Harry  found  himself  with  a 
script  in  his  hand  instead  of  the  music 
sheet.  He  was  nervous  about  it  and 
thought  that  he  had  "flopped",  but  a  week 
later  was  surprised  when  he  was  given  a 
regular  job  as  announcer.  Then  in  the 
competition  for  announcer  on  the  Old 
Gold  program,  Vonzell  was  chosen  out  of 
two  hundred  applicants  for  the  job. 


A, 


if  you  asked  'Reyn'  in  a  real  nice  way  he 
would  give  you  a  picture  without  the 
Sheik's  garb."  Mary  E.  K.  of  Tonawanda. 
N.  Y.,  asks  for  his  photo;  and  E.  E.  D. 
of  Buffalo  wants  a  photo  of  Reyn  for  her 
scrap  book.  Well,  here  is  Reynold  Evans 
— and  without  any  of  the  fol-de-rols 
which  he  wears  in  Arabesque.  Reyn  got 
the  fundamentals  of  readin',  writin'  and 
'rithmetic  at  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in 
New  Haven.  But  the  wanderlust  seized 
him  and  he  ran  away  to  join  a  New  York 
Stock  company.  He  says  he  was  terrible 
in  the  part  that  he  took,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  that  as  this  role  started  him 
in  his  theatrical  career.  Both  of  his  eyes 
appear  to  be  quite  healthy,  but  he  almost 
lost  one  of  them  in  a  duel  with  Walter 
Hampden  during  the  first  act  of  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac.  Reyn  also  played  with 
Cyril  Maude  and  with  Jane  Cowl  so  he 
has  an  excellent  dramatic  background  for 
his  Radio  career. 


J_L(DYTHE  J.  MESERANDE  in  the 
Press  Relations  Department  of  the  NBC 
writes  to  Radio  Digest  and  says,  'This 
is  for  your  little  bird  that  knows  all." 
Please  page  Mrs.  A.  M.  B.  of  Earlville. 
N.  Y.  James  Wallington,  or  Jimmy  as 
he  is  known  to  everyone,  is  only  22  and 
hails  from  Rochester.  For  three  years 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
— that  is,  he  attended,  anyway.  He  always 
had  a  charming  voice,  as  his  neighbors 
commented,  and  like  most  Radio  announ- 
cers, he  began  his  public  career  as  a  singer. 
It  was  at  WGY,  Schenectady  that  he 
sprouted  up  into  a  full-fledged  announcer. 


.LMOST  every  day  Marcella  receives 
requests  for  more  about  Reynold  Evans. 
Ruth  A.  of  Akron  says,  "He  surely  is  one 
of  Columbia's  best  announcers.     I  believe 


James    Wallington 


writing  continuities 
and  directing  the 
plays.  Came  the 
day — (last  summer) 
he  met  Miss  Stanis- 
lawa  Butkiewicz,  or 
the  future  Mrs. 
Wallington,  which  is 
much  easier  to  pro- 
nounce, and  they 
sailed  off  upon  their 
honeymoon  on  an 
airplane  trip  through 
Canada.  Jimmy 
looks  a  bit  older 
than  his  twenty-two 
years.  He  is  over 
six  feet  tall,  has  blue  eyes,  light  brown 
hair  and  a  close-clipped  mustache.  Our 
Imperturbable  Printer  must  have  shaved 
off  the  mustache  in  the  process  of  repro- 
duction here. 


lfflS  too.  is  for 
Mrs.  A.  M.  B.  Good 
evening,  Ladies  and 
— Ford  Bond  speak- 
ing. In  a  Chicago 
medical  college  where 
his  parents  urged 
him  to  go.  Ford  pre- 
ferred studying  mu- 
sic to  dissecting  cats. 
That's  where  par- 
ents err — of  course, 
this  column  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of 
disciplining  parents — but  when  a  lad  has 
a  singing  voice,  why  send  him  to  a  med- 
ical college?  When  he  was  twenty-two 
he  directed  the  community  chorus  and 
church  choir  at  Alexandria.  La.,  but  sooner 
or  later.  Radio  "gets"  any  ambitious  per- 
son, and  beginning  at  WHAS.  Louisville, 
as  announcer,  then  director  of  studios, 
music  and  general  programs,  he  won  his 
way  to  New  York  and  hied  himself  over 
the  NBC.  Fifteen  churches  in  New  York 
invited  him  to  sing  but  he  accepted  finally 
the  offer  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church 
to  become  a  member  of  their  choir  and  sing 
to  the  congregation. 


Ford   Bond 


G 


Upper:     Harry  Vonzell,   Brad   Browne 
Lower:     Reynold    Evans,   Al    Llewelyn 


/HUBBY  PARKER  is  not  on  WLS 
any  more.  Mel.  R.  He  is  living  in  Chi- 
cago, with  his  family,  but  is  not  connected 
with  any  station.  Bob  Boulton  is  back 
at  college,  probably  deeply  immersed  in 
higher  math.  Greek,  literature  and  the 
like.  Steve  Cisler — says  that  Bob  was  a 
live  wire  around  the  studios  and  quite 
popular  with  the  ladies  on  his  famous 
Town  Crier  Cooking  school.  Very  young 
and  unmarried.  Eddie  Allan  is  the  Dixie 
Harmonica  King  of  WLS.  He  has  six 
hundred  tunes  packed  in  his  mouth  harp. 

Married!  More  of  WLS  in  March.  Mar- 
cella hopes.  Bradley  Kincaid  is  dividing 
his  time  between  WLW  and  WLS.  Even 
Steven  himself  has  turned  Buckeye  and 
joined  WGAR  at  Cleveland. 
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B, 


Roger  Bower 


RAD  BROWNE 

of  Nit  Wit  Fame— 
and  did  you  know, 
Norman,  that  Harry 
C.  Browne,  director 
of  Hank  Simmons' 
Show  Boat  which 
has  seen  its  steenth 
hundred  perform- 
ance on  CBS,  is 
Brad's  brother?  And 
would  you  think  that 
this  stirrer  of  mirth 
and  giggles  once 
studied  law  at 
Georgetown  Univer- 
sity and  has  an  LL.B.?  But  he  didn't  want 
to  practise  law — he  wanted  to  practise  on 
the  banjo — and  he's  some  banjo  strummer. 
Of  course,  it's  all  in  the  family — for  the 
father  is  quite  at  home  with  this  instru- 
ment— and  in  the  good  old  days — the 
people  would  gather  around  in  the  Browne 
homestead  and  all  would  dance  to  the 
merry  tum-tums  of  the  banjo.  Brad  went 
overseas  with  the  101st  regiment  and  as 
personnel  corporal,  he  had  leisure  to  write 
army  songs  and  entertain  his  buddies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact, 
Brad  is  so  popular,  r: 
that  his  picture  is 
on  the  Coming  and 
Going  page.  I  think 
I  snatched  the  bet- 
ter picture,  don't 
you? 


Ti 


Vida  Sutton 


.HINGS  looked 
awfully  black — and 
it  wasn't  in  Pitts- 
burgh, either — when 
Al  Llewelyn's  steel 
foundry — that  is  he 
was   the   production 

manager — burned  to  the  ground.  But  he 
picked  up  odds  and  ends  here  and  there 
and  managed  to  calm  the  landlady  on 
Saturdays  with  enough  money  to  stay  for 
another  week.  At  the  same  boarding 
house  lived  none  other  than  Brad  Browne 
— and  the  only  one,  probably  who  didn't 
enjoy  the  merriment  was  the  landlady — 
because  the  other  guests  never  got  to  bed 
with  these  two  comedians  around — and 
there  was  the  candlelight  bill  to  be  paid. 
It  was  at  a  Newark  station  where  Brad 
and  Al  won  public  acclaim  and  as  Newark 
isn't  far  from  New  York,  they  came  to 
this  city  and  broadcast  their  Cellar 
Knights,  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  and 
other  comical  sketches  over  the  CBS. 
They  now  have  other  programs  including 
the  Pertussin  Playboys  which  they  broad- 
cast daily  at  8:15  in  the  morning.  His 
success  is  not  confined  to  Radio  for  his 
golf  score  is  in  the  low  nineties. 


A. 


and  asks  frinstance,  in  her  very  chirping 
voice — How  old  is  Guy  Lombardo — and 
off  rushes  Mr.  Cant  to  Guy  Lombardo, 
takes  a  peek  at  his  birth  certificate — 
rushes  back  to  the  telephone — 28  years. 
Are  any  of  his  brothers  married — and  off 
he  rushes  again  to  the  four  brothers — and 
asks  each  one  of  them  if  he  is  in  bondage 
to  the  matrimonial  vow — hurries  back  to 
the  telephone  and  says — "No,  they're  not 
married  yet!"  Leonore  C.  of  Oil  Springs, 
Ontario  wants  to  know  if  Carmen  Lom- 
bardo wrote  Until  We  Meet  Again.  Did 
he,  Mr.  Cant?  Mr.  Cant  says,  yes. 
They're  all  four  brothers — and  they  make 
some  quartet,  don't  they,  Christine? 
Christine  of  Kenosha  says  that  there  is  a 
resemblance  between  Victor  Lombardo 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


B, 


>ETTY  of  Stamford  writes,  "I  think 
Roger  Bower  of  WOR  is  great — he's  a 
humorous  announcer — what  I  like". 

Here  he  is  just  as  happy  as  ever.  George 
Roger  Bower  is  his  full  name,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  dislikes  the 
name  George.  Well,  George,  I  mean  Roger, 
is  a  native  of  Gotham  and  even  attended 
the  universities  here — N.  Y.  U.,  and  City 
College.  He's  had  his  finger  in  everything 
— farm  hand,  desk  hand,  logger,  etc.  He 
is  even  a  Spanish  interpreter.  WMCA 
is  his  alma  mater  also.  Here  he  worked 
for  several  months  as  a  fight  announcer, 
but  he  is  now  thriving  at  WOR  and  seems 
to  be  quite  happy  both  from  his  picture 
and  his  voice  over  the  telephone. 

•        •        * 

ilND  here  comes  Ford  Rush.  And  here 
is  a  partial  list  of  people  who  have  asked 
about  him:  Eddie  of  Peoria;  Mrs.  Daisy 
R.  of  Emporia;  and  Rosalind  T.  of  De- 
troit. Ford  calls  himself  the  "Pal  of  the 
Air"  and  he  certainly  proves  himself  to 
be   that   judging   from   the   hundreds   of 


.NY  time  that  Marcella  herself  is  so 
busy  that  she  can't  see  the  Columbia 
stars  personally,  she  calls  up  Gilbert  Cant 


letters  he  receives 
from  all  types  of 
people  in  different 
parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is  now  at 
KMOX  "tenoring" 
away,  writes  Miss 
Junkin,  program  di- 
rector, "and  has  such 
a  likable  disposition 
that  he  is  quite  ir- 
resistible." 


UH-SH-SH.     Irene  Ford  Rush 

Beasley    is    on    the 

CBS,  but  I  can't  tell  you  a  thing  else 
about  it.  There's  a  terrible  secret — all 
that  I  know  is  that  she's  on  an  advertis- 
ing program  and  no  one  will  give  me  the 
name  of  it.  So,  Maud  S.  of  Station, 
Texas,  and  Twilla  of  Salina,  Kansas,  ef'n 
Ah  wuz  you,  I'd  keep  a  sharp  ear  for 
her  voice. 


Mi 


-ISS  VIDA  SUTTON  has  the  envi- 
able task  of  teaching  NBC  Radio  announ- 
cers how  to  speak  distinctly  and  correctly. 
It  was  she  who  coached  Milton  J.  Cross 
and  Alwyn  Bach  and  they  both  came  home 
with  the  diction  gold  medals. 


D, 


'EE  of  Newport 
writes  a  very  chatty 
letter  about  Paul 
Specht.  She  says, 
"For  those  Specht 
admirers  who  have 
not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  their 
idol  on  the  job,  let 
Paul  Specht  them     visualize     a 

tall,  slender,  good- 
looking  young  man,  of  fine  Pepnsylvania 
Dutch  stock,  tucking  his  violin  under  his 
chin  with  a  caressing  gesture  that  shows 
how  well  he  loves  it.  He  told  me  his  two 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  farms  are  his  hobby 
and  Paradise.  He  has  managed  to  side- 
step the  racketeering  clutter  of  grafters, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  so  often  impede  the  traffic 
along  the  royal  road  to  renown.  He 
speaks  with  the  greatest  reverence  of  his 
parents,  "a  pure  old-fashioned  mother, 
an  industrious  musical  father.  Paul 
Specht  is  a  rich  man — rich  in  the  things 
worth  while,  in  happy  home  ties  and  as- 
sociations, in  experiences  and  in  accom- 
plishments, in  character  and  in  high 
ideals."  Now,  Dee,  Dear,  I  think  that  is 
a  beautiful  character  delineation.  Even 
Boswell  could  not  have  done  better.  And 
I'm  returning  Paul  Specht's  pictures  to 
you.    Thank  you  for  them. 

•        * 


M, 


Upper:     Carmen    and    Guy   Lombardo 
Lower:     Lebert   and  Victor  Lombardo 


-ARCELLA  hears  all,  tells  all.  Write 
her  a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind. 
Information  is  her  middle  name. 
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Such  Pulchritude! 
KROW  Issues 
CHALLENGE 


HERE'S  a  station  that  thinks  it  has  the  most 
beautiful  staff  of  feminine  entertainers  of  any 
broadcaster  in  the  United  States.  They're 
KROW-ing  so  vigorously  about  it  that  RADIO 
DIGEST  thought  it  only  fair  to  beat  television  to  it 
and  let  everyone  else  have  a  look  at  the  fair  staff  of  the 
Oakland  station. 

They  offer  plenty  of  variety — blondes,  brunettes,  titian- 
haired  entertainers  ranging  the  gamut  from  the  soulful, 
dreamy  type  to  peppy,  jazzy  girls. 

And  so  they  issue  a  challenge  to  the  incorporated  Radio 
Stations  of  the  broad,  wide,  U.  S.  A.,  to  submit  photos  of 
their  staff  members  to  the  searching  eye  of  publicity. 
We'll  then  appoint  you  Radio  listeners  and  readers  as  a 
nation-wide  jury  to  pick  the  most  beautiful  staff. 

Other  broadcasters  will  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  beat 
this  array  of  gorgeous  talent.  All  of  the  young  ladies  are 
actively  associated  with  the  station — there  are  no  "im- 
ported" beauties,  and  all  of  them  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  Pacific  Coast  listeners. 


top  row,  left  to  right — June  Gilman,  the  girl  with  a  smile  in  her 
voice,  receptionist,  has  been  with  KROW  since  its  opening.  Jean 
Ardath — she's  the  titian-haired  one! — the  station's  jazz  and  con- 
cert pianist.  Mildred  Lewis,  next,  passes  on  your  request  numbers 
to  the  musical  director  when  you  call — she's  called  "half-pint" 
'cause  her  height  is  just  five  feet.  Madeline  Sivyer,  the  Bohemian 
Violinist    is    just    nineteen,    and    a    real    artist. 

Left,  reading  downward — Betty  The  Shopper,  fashion  dictator, 
who  knows  what  to  buy,  -what  to  wear  and — important — how  to 
get  it  for  the  least  money!  Helen  Benson,  the  Banjo  Girl,  is  very, 
very  blond  and  the  dreamy  sort  of  person  a  banjoist  should  be. 
Lillian  Boyd,  ravishing  brunette,  is  21  and  has  double  barrelled 
talents — a    soft    contralto    voice    and    piano    fingers. 

Right,  reading  downward — Maybelle  Gleeson,  winsome  blond  wife 
of  Bill  Gleeson,  general  manager  of  KROW.  Beth  Chase — isn't  she 
too  demure?  No,  looks  are  deceiving,  for  Beth  is  the  Oakland 
station's  blues-singer  and  jazz  baby — tap-dancer,  too.  Nola 
Starr  has  Irish  eyes — is  a  daughter  of  Erin  who  can  bring  tears 
to  your  eyes  with  her  tender,  rich  contralto  voice. 
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Tlfingling  with  TJfid-^esterners 


By 


OVER  in  the  Civic  Opera  House  wt 
find  a  very  versatile  couple — Marion 
and  Jim  Jordan  .  .  .  they  bring  to  mind 
the  truism  that  versatility  is  a  necessary 
requirement  for  every  Radio  artist.  This 
harmony  team  of  WENR,  formerly  of 
the  vaudeville  stage,  have  a  repertoire  of 
four  or  five  different  kinds  of  Radio  acts. 
First,  they  are  both  members  of  the  cast 
of  the  "Smith  Family",  well  known  com- 
edy sketch.  Then,  they  sing  duets  to- 
gether. When  they  solo,  Marion  is  a 
specialist  in  character  songs,  while  Jim 
is  frequently  heard  in  the  ballad  type  of 
composition.  Last,  they  present  a  short 
comedy  and  musical  sketch  known  as 
"Marion  and  Jim's  Grab  Bag"  in  which 
jokes  are  intermingled  with  tunes. 

And  speaking  of  artists  we  think  of 
Leon  Bloom,  musical  director  of  WBBM. 
Mr.  Bloom  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  though  that  station  broadcasts  a  num- 
ber of  the  world's  most  famous  orchestras 
including  Paul  Whiteman's,  Ben  Bernie's, 
and  Jan  Garber's  WBBM  has  to  go  no 
further  than  its  studio  orchestra  to  get 
any  kind  of  music  needed  and  to  have  it 
played  in  a  style  that  takes  its  place  in 
quality  with  the  topnotchers  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Bloom  was  a  concert  pianist  before 
becoming  director  of  his  orchestra  and  has 


BETTY   McGEE 

Chicago  Correspondent 

played  in  the  leading  cities  of  both  Europe 
and  America. 

And  still  talking  music  and  musicians, 
Jules  Herbeveaux  is  quite  a  character. 
He  combines  a  polished  and  dignified  ex- 
terior with  the  impulses  of  the  incorrigible 
clown.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  Jules 
studied  to  be  an  engineer.  However,  it 
was  over  in  France  that  he  first  picked 
up  a  saxophone  and  he  has  never  laid  it 
down;  and  probably  never  can,  now  that 
his    syncopations    are    a   regular    feature 


over  at  KYW.  His  two  greatest  interests 
are  his  lovely  suburban  home,  and  avia- 
tion .  .  .  and  folks  at  the  studio  are  al- 
ready putting  in  bids  for  rides  in  the 
plane  he  hopes  to  buy  soon. 


BILLY  DOYLE,  who  is  Rudolph  in  the 
WCFL  team  of  Adolph  and  Rudolph, 
tells  a  funny  story  about  his  partner,  Ned 
Becker.  Years  ago  they  drifted  together 
in  Chicago  and  decided  to  work  up  a 
vaudeville  act,  which  was  to  include 
"Dutch"  dialect  and  jokes,  and  a  little 
"hoofing".  Billy  was  a  dancer,  but  Ned 
wasn't,  so  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  was 
bought  for  the  inexperienced  member  of 
the  team  and  he  was  set  to  work  clogging. 
After  a  week  or  so  of  practice,  both 
boys  decided  their  act,  including  the  clog- 
ging (now  they  call  it  tap-dancing)  would 
pass  muster,  so  they  got  a  job  in  a  three- 
a-day  down  in  Paducah,  Ky.  Billy  Doyle 
danced,  and  all  was  well.  Then  it  came 
Ned's  turn,  but  he  stood  there  absolutely 
paralyzed  ...  he  had  forgotten  every  step 
that  Billy  had  taught  him!  After  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity,  they  left  the 
stage,  packed  their  properties,  and  tried 
to  sneak  out  of  the  back  door.  But  the 
manager  caught  sight  of  them  and  said 
enthusiastically — "Boys,  you  saved  the 
show;  the  part  where  Ned  makes  believe 
he  forgot  his  dance  was  a  wow!"  Luck 
was  with  them  .  .  .  after  six  weeks  in 
Paducah  they  earned  a  good  reputation 


Above — Marion  and  Jim  Jordan  and  their  piano,   are  as  harmonious  at  home 
as   they   are   at   WENR   studios.      Both   are    good    comedians    and    actors,    too. 

Top — Leon  Bloom,  musical  director  of  WBBM,  Chicago,  is  an  ex-concert  pianist. 

The  Radio  Romeos  (left)  of  WPG,  Atlantic  City,  in  their  "Personal  Appearance 
Regalia" — they  have  a  memorized  repertoire  of  five  hundred  ballads. 


and  played  all  the  large  circuits  of  vaude- 
ville. War  separated  them,  but  Radio 
reunited  them  and  today  they  are  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  of  the  Chicago 
station. 

Pancake  Festival 
Held  at  KGBZ 

WHAT?  Pancake  festival  at  a  Radio 
station?  Yes — besides  dispensing 
entertainment,  Station  KGBZ  at  York, 
Neb.,  recently  went  into  the  wholesale 
eating  business,  as  witness  these  statistics 
— 12  tons  of  pancake  flour,  20  barrels  of 
syrup  and  1,500  pounds  of  coffee  served  to 
over  100,000  visitors. 

But  it  was  all  free,  served  through  the 
hospitality  of  Dr.  George  R.  Miller,  owner 
of  the  station.  Invitations  were  broad- 
cast and  folks  were  fed  in  relays  of  400 
at  a  time.  Members  of  the  staff,  includ- 
ing Henry  and  Jerome  who  recently  won 
a  Radio  Digest  popularity  prize,  enter- 
tained in  person  during  the  eight  days 
of  the  festival.  Visitors  came  to  York 
from  distances  of  over  one  hundred  miles 
— a  tribute  to  the  originality  of  the  plan 
in  back  of  the  Festival. 

Bobby  Jones   Gives 
Radio  Golf  Lessons 

IF  YOU  have  a  bad  slice  or  put  too  much 
top  on  your  ball  or  any  of  the  other 
faults  common  to  merely  mortal  golfers- 
prepare  to  correct  them  now,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Bobby  Jones,  who  has  turned 
golf  pro  under  the  banner  of  NBC  to  give 
listeners  lessons.  But  watch  out,  don't 
drive  into  the  china  closet  or  the  loud 
speaker!  There'll  be  more  about  him  in 
March  Radio  Digest. 


Pacific  Pick-ups 
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OUT  in  the  K-call  Country,  where 
stations  all  begin  with  K's,  Radio 
Digest  gives  two  stations — KHJ  and 
KROW — a  big  splash  this  month,  each 
with  a  feature  story.  As  for  the  other 
broadcasters  .  .  . 


John  Mclntyre,  KMPC  announcer,  does 
the  Sunday  night  drama  reading  for  his 
station  in  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.,  with  organ 
background  by  Leo  Mannes.  Mac  studied 
elocution  in  high  school;  continued  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
where  he  was  student  assistant  in  the 
School  of  Speech,  and  now  his  first  job 
out  of  school  is  in  broadcast.  A  year 
ago  he  married  Gloria  Quayle  Montgom- 
ery and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 


front  of  the  microphone  at  the  station. 
*  *  * 
Ray  Bailey,  debonair  music  conductor 
for  KMTR,  used  to  manage  a  dance  hall 
orchestra  up  in  Nome  twenty-five  years 
ago  .  .  .  later  directing  the  Hotel  Coro- 
nado  orchestra  down  near  San  Diego  way. 

Jack  Strock,  who  assumes  full  respon- 
sibility for  KGER's  Allay  Oop  frolic 
each  afternoon  out  in  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
comes  from  a  theatrical  family.  But  he 
never  had  a  yearning  for  the  stage,  pre- 
ferring instead  to  follow  broadcast  ways. 
Allay  Oop  freely  translated  means  "giddap 
horsie,"  and  that  is  what  the  hour  is,  a 
full  sixty  minutes  of  fun  and  horse  play. 

i|c         sj;  sfc 

Purcell  Mayer,  KFI  violinist,  follows 
his  line  of  Radio  and  concert  work  while 
his  sister,  Mary,'  tries  a  different  angle 
on  the  same  subject.  She  is  music  critic 
on  a  morning  paper  in  the  same  city  .  .  . 
Los  Angeles. 

Charlie  Wellman,  "Prince  of  Pep," 
packs  his  toothbrush  and  hair  lotion  in  a 
grip  and  goes  from  KHJ  to  KFSD  for 
awhile.  His  singing  voice  in  popular 
tunes  of  the  day  has  been  a  KHJ  feature 
for  the  last  three  years  on  regular  sched- 
ule. Chuck,  fifteen-year-old  son,  remains 
in  Los  Angeles  while  dad  goes  to  San 
Diego.  The  boy  is  studying  to  be  a 
lawyer. 


Above — The   principals   of   the   WLW    Canova    Hour    con    their   cues — left    to 
right,  Don  Becker,  Robert  Brown,  Harriet  Wellen,  Bill  Stoess  and  Franklin  Bens 

Top — Dr.  George  R.  Miller,  owner  of  KGBZ,  Pancake  Festival  Station  at  York. 

Right — "Shure,  Molly  and  it's  swell  coffee  that  you  do  be  makin'  to  warm  a 
cop's   heart" — Molly    and    Mike,    of    the    KFI-KECA,    humorous    dialect'  team. 
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Tackling  the  biggest  band  instrument  of  all 

— the     Jumbo      Sousaphone — doesn't      scare 

Alfreda   Hagen,    KSTP    blues   singer. 


THE  Sunshine  Coffee  Boys  departed 
from  KFAB  in  Yankton,  and  then 
they  came  back.  Eddie  Dean,  the  bari- 
tone of  that  harmony  team,  can  also 
twang  a  guitar,  while  Jimmy  Dean,  the 
tenor,  is  a  "harmonica-ist"  too  .  .  . 
Myron  Woten  of  the  same  South  Dakota 
station,  is  six  years  old,  assists  Daddy 
and  Gladys  Woten  on  their  program,  and 
lays  claim  to  being  the  youngest  announ- 
cer on  the  air  .  .  .  Earl  Williams  is  an- 
other old-time  WNAX'er  who  came  back 
after  a  year  spent  with  other  stations. 


They're    all    good,    but    Bobby    Dukes,    on 

Stan   Lee   Broza's  shoulder,   is   the   youngest 

and  cleverest  of  the  WCAU  Kiddies. 


Four-Year-Old  Is  Star 
of  WCAU    "Kiddies" 

By   Kenneth   W.   Stowman 


AS  RIPLEY  would  say,  "Believe  It  or 
,_Not" — Bobby  Dukes  has  appeared  on 
the  stage,  screen  and  Radio  and  is  not 
yet  four.  He  is  chief  attraction  on  the 
WCAU  Sunday  Children's  Hour. 

About  two  years  ago,  Stan  Lee  Broza 
of  Station  WCAU  conceived  the  idea  of 
broadcasting  a  children's  program.  Within 
three  weeks  more  than  a  hundred  kiddies 
were  awaiting  their  turn  to  broadcast  and 
it  became  necessary  to  set  a  time  for 
auditions  to  weed  out  poor  material  and 
to  develop  those  which  showed  promise. 
The  broadcasting  time  is  Sunday  morn- 
ing, with  auditions  on  Saturday,  open  to 
everyone.  Thus  in  a  nutshell  the  WCAU 
Children's  Hour  had  its  origin.  So  pop- 
ular has  this  broadcast  become  that  mo- 
tion picture  and  stage  stars  await  their 
Philadelphia  arrival  so  that  they  may 
entertain  these  kiddies. 

Last  summer  nine  of  the  best  kiddies, 
headed  by  Bobby  Dukes,  made  their  first 
stage  appearance  at  the  Fox  Theatre  in 
Philadelphia,  where  in  one  week  they 
established  an  all-time  house  record  for 
midsummer.  They  played  later  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  Ocean  City, 
N.  J.,  and  closed  their  run  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  where  they  filled  the  house  to 
capacity,  a  record  for  child  entertainers. 


Nashville,    Tennessee,   is   her  home,   and   she 

likes  the  South,  says  Justine  Dumm,  smiling 

soprano  of  Station  WSM. 


THE  dramatic  sketches  Abroad  With 
The  Lockharts,  heard  from  WCAO 
in  Baltimore,  are  written  by  Gene  Lock- 
hart  and  his  wife,  Kathleen,  who  play 
the  roles  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart,  both 
in  real  life  and  for  the  microphone. 

Gene  Lockhart  is  well  known  as  a  com- 
poser, one  of  his  most  popular  song  hits 
being  The  World  Is  Waiting  for  the  Sun- 
rise. Kathleen  Lockhart  is  also  a  musi- 
cian of  note  and  has  appeared  in  a  num- 
ber of  stage  productions  in  London  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  on  the  Radio. 
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WLW  Team  Discovered 
Leading  Double  Lives! 


THE  end  men  of  the  WLW  Burnt 
Corkers  team  have  another  occupa- 
tion. In  private  life  Hink  signs  the  checks 
of  a  college  for  which  he  acts  as  treas- 
urer, as  Elmer  N.  Hinkle.  Dink  is  none 
other  than  George  N.  Ross,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
tobacco  salesman,  and  when  not  blacked 
up,  has  light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  weighs 
160  pounds  and  is  5  feet  6^  inches  tall. 
Married  and  has  two  children. 

Hink  has  dark  hair,  brown  eyes,  is  5 
feet  lYi  inches  tall  and  weighs  about  140 
pounds.  Beats  his  partner  by  one  more 
child — has  three. 


TOM  RICHLEY,  xylophone  player  at 
WLW,  is  more  than  conscientious. 
He  won't  resort  to  even  legitimate  trick- 
ery. His  own  arrangement  of  "The  Ros- 
ary" calls  for  chords  on  both  xylophone 
and  vibraphone.  Although  fellow  musi- 
cians could  competently  play  the  vibra- 
phone chords  for  him,  Richley  insists 
upon  jumping  from  one  instrument  to 
the  other  and  doing  all  the  work  himself. 
"I'd  have  to  do  it  on  the  stage,  and  I 
can't  cheat  the  Radio  audience,"  he  says. 


WHEN  his  shoes  developed  "a  squeak 
just  before  a  presentation  of  the 
Crosley  Theatre  at  WLW,  Edward  A. 
Byron,  production  manager,  removed  the 
offending  shoes  and  directed  the  play  in 
his  stocking  feet. 

*     *     * 

SIDNEY  TEN  EYCK,  announcer  at 
WLW,  is  known  to  the  Radio  audi- 
ence under  more  strange  names  than  any 
other  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Crosley 
radio  stations.  He  gets  letters  addressed 
to  names  such  as  these:  Tenite,  Kemite, 
Tannyke,  Tenike,  Penite,  10  Ike,  and  1-2- 
3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10  Eyck.  Robert  Burdette, 
another  Crosley  announcer,  always  intro- 
duces Ten  Eyck  to  listeners  as  Ten  Itch. 


Here  are  the  end  men   of   the   WLW   Burnt 

Corkers — Hink  and  Dink — otherwise  Elmer 

N.  Hinkle  and  George  N.   Ross. 


IT'S  an  extraordinary  saw  that  Joe 
Lenzer  plays  at  WLW.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel,  copper  plated,  its  handle  of 
polished  wood  is  decorated  with  ivory 
medallions  studded  with  brilliants.  That's 
a  record,  even  for  a  musical  saw. 


Everett  M.  Strout 
Roamed  From  Spain  to 
Singapore  to  K.STP 


IT  ISN'T  often  that  a  youngster  selected 
to  be  a  future  president  of  the  United 
States  turns  out  to  be  a  deep-sea  diver — 
but  that's  what  almost  happened  to  Ever- 
ett M.  Strout,  erstwhile  diver,  sailor, 
Radio  technician,  cook,  and  what  not, 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  engineering 
staff  of  KSTP. 

Proud  of  her  young  son,  his  mother 
boasted  that  some  day  she  would  be  the 
mother  of  a  President.  "But  I  turned 
out  to  be  a  deep-sea  diver."  Strout  re- 
lated. At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he 
ran  away  from  home  to  start  his  career 
as  a  sailor.  That  step  was  the  beginning 
of  hazardous  experiences  and  hair-raising 
adventures  which  ended  not  so  long  ago 
with  his  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine 
Schoop  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

His  stories  concern:  The  weird  music 
of  Calcutta  with  its  mysterious  dark  door- 
ways, and  how  he  spent  a  night  in  jail 
there  for  talking  back  to  the  captain  of 
his  ship;  the  alluring  beauty  of  the  women 
of  Spain,  and  particularly  Valencia,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  places  which 
he  visited;  how  his  hair  prematurely 
turned  gray  in  the  first  storm  that  he 
encountered  at  sea;  how  his  diving  part- 
ner was  killed  while  with  him  at  De- 
troit; the  thrills  he  experienced  as  he 
witnessed  a  cobra  and  mongoose  fight  at 
Singapore;  and  how  he  was  stranded  at 
Lake  Superior  with  the  propeller  shaft 
of  the  ship  broken  and  how  his  S  O  S 
calls  brought  ships  to  the  rescue. 

In  1923  Strout  constructed  one  of  the 
first  Radio  stations  in  Illinois,  a  20-watt 
station  at  La  Salle.  Today  he  is  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  largest  Radio  sta- 
tions in  the  Northwest.  KSTP  in  St. 
Paul,  where  he  is  known  as  somewhat  of  a 
magician  or  genius  for  his  remarkable  suc- 
cess on  the  technical  side  of  broadcasting. 


The  seventeen  members  of  the  Aristocrats  at  WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  boast   anions   their  instruments  everything    from   an   accordion   to   ■    h.irp. 
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WTIC     claims     that     "Tiny"     Berman,     270 

pounder,  is  the  biggest  Radio  musician.    But 

his  big  bass  viol  dwarfs  him! 

(Below)     Jimmy     Boyer,     staff     organist    of 

WKBF     in     Indianapolis,     is     popular     with 

folks  in   the  Hoosier  country. 


Quin  Ryan,  veteran  WGN  announcer,  intro- 
ducing Senator-elect  James  Hamilton  Lewis 
in  one  of  his  recent   Radio  speeches. 

Broadcast    Artists    Wind 

Up  WSMB  Sunday  Night 

Frolic  With  Coffee 

By  Moise  M.  Block 

Way  down  yonder  in  New  Orleans  Sun- 
day nights  bring  to  Radio  fans  an  inimi- 
table array  of  local  and  foreign  artists. 
Banjoes  strum — sopranos  sing — pianists 
assail  the  melodious  ivories — dramatists 
declaim — a  real  hot  band  burns  up  the 
ether  waves — harmonica  players  wheeze 
sweet  notes  of  love — and  the  WSMB  Sun- 
day night  frolic  is  on. 

At  9:30  thousands  of  Radio  sets  reach 
far  into  the  air  and  bring  in  the  voice  of 
Harry  Seymour,  WSMB  announcer: 
"Your  favorite  station,  WSMB  in  New 
Orleans,  now  brings  to  you  its  regular 
Sunday  night  Frolic"  and  the  show  begins. 
Harry,  as  he  is  known  around  the  studio, 
is  one  of  the  station's  biggest  favorites. 
To  tens  of  thousands  of  Radio  fans  he  is 
known  as  "The  Gloomchaser",  and  he  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Mina  Cunard,  motion 
picture  player,  sing  together  and  are 
known  as  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gloomchaser". 

Harold  M.  Wheelahan,  business  man- 
ager of  WSMB  and  in  charge  of  all  ac- 
tivities, is  always  on  hand  at  these  Sunday 
night  Frolics,  for  he  broadcasts,  too.  He 
specializes  in  duets  with  his  brother  Ed, 
a  singer  of  note  in  New  Orleans. 


Harry    Seymour,    genial    announcer    of    the 

WSMB  Sunday  night  Frolics,  is  losing  some 

of  his  hair,  it  seems! 


Those  listening  in  on  these  Sunday 
night  Frolics  miss  only  one  thing:  the 
sandwiches  and  the  piping-hot  coffee  that 
is  served  in  a  small  room  near  the  main 
studios.  The  artists  on  the  bill,  and 
some  of  the  guests,  make  the  sandwich 
table  their  "hangout"  and  a  bee-line  is 
the  usual  order  for  things  after  one  has 
given  vent  to  the  talent. 

Elsie  Craft  Hurley,  WCAO's  star  so- 
prano, has  written  Evangeline  Adams  for 
her  horoscope.  Last  summer  in  Atlantic 
City  Mrs.  Hurley  was  "horoscoped"  and 
learned  that  success  would  attend  her 
singing  and  that  the  next  two  years  would 
be  particularly  successful  and  eventful. 
However,  she  is  taking  no  chances  and  is 
having  another  horoscope  mailed  to  her. 


Jack  Turner  Totes  Over 
50,000    Fan   Letters 

WHEN  Joe  Eaton,  chief  announcer 
for  WHAS,  addresses  the  micro- 
phone with  a  soft  but  emphatic,  " — and 
now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Jack  Turner," 
feminine  hearts,  and  masculine  ones  too. 
for  that  matter,  skip  a  beat  as  the  owners 
lean  a  bit  forward  in  front  of  innumerable 
Radio  receivers. 

His  career  as  a  Radio  artist  on  many 
stations  is  one  marked  by  more  requests 
than  one  can  easily  conceive  of  as  coming 
to  one  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jack 
treasures  every  fan  letter  he  has  ever 
received  and  totes  the  whole  flock  of 
them  around  in  several  large  trunks  and 
valises  completely  packed  with  some 
50,000  or  60,000  bits  of  appreciation  from 
the  Radio  audience. 

Jack  Turner  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Hannibal,  Mo.  When  he  was  five  years 
old  the  family  migrated  to  Quincy,  111., 
and  it  was  at  about  this  time  that  Jack's 
brand  of  holler  was  noticed  to  be  far 
superior   to   the    other   kids.     Then — to 


Jack  Turner,  (left),  veteran  Radio  pianist, 
known  to  many  stations,  seems  to  have 
settled  down  at  WHAS  after  wide  travels. 
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"It's   coal,    coal,   coal,   in    the   depths   of   the 

earth,"  sings  the  Miners'  Quartette,  popular 

WGBI   entertainers. 


La  Crosse,  Wis.,  where  Jack  began  to 
pound  the  piano  and  sing  in  earnest. 

It  was  in  this  Badger  city  that  Turner 
first  looked  a  mike  square  in  the  face  and 
sang  to  it.  That  was  at  station  WABM, 
now  WKBH.  Also  at  this  time  they 
tacked  on  to  Jack  the  title  of  "Black  Key 
Turner."  This  didn't  stick,  but  he's  been 
called  all  manner  of  things  since. 

The  lure  of  the  bright  lights  then  called, 
and  down  to  Chicago  where  gangsters  were 
a  bit  more  scarce  than  nowadays,  jour- 
neyed La  Crosse's  gift  to  the  air.  Chicago 
stations  were  not  slow  to  recognize  what 
a  feature  Jack  was  and  in  those  days  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  entertainers 
at  WHT,  Wrigley  Building,  along  with 
Pat  Barnes  and  Al  Carney,  and  also  at 
WQJT,  the  Rainbow  Gardens,  and  WTAS 
in  the  Kimball  building. 

Then  came  Jack's  two  very  successful 
years  at  WTMJ  in  Milwaukee.  But  the 
old  wanderlust  claimed  him  again  and  he 
struck  out  for  warmer  climes,  intending  to 
make  an  extended  tour  of  Southern  and 
Western  Stations,  eventually  ending  up  in 
California — where  so  many  things  do  end 
up.  But  Jack  never  got  past  his  first 
month  at  WHAS,  Louisville,  Ky.,  his  first 
stop.  The  management  of  the  station  and 
his  new  and  delighted  public  saw  to  that. 
Jack  has  been  with  the  station  an  entire 
year  now. 


New    England   Gains 
New  Radio  Network 

WITH  the  addition  of  Station  WICC, 
Bridgeport-New  Haven,  to  the  Yan- 
kee network,  this  chain  now  has  six  mem- 
bers ...  the  others  are  WNAC,  Boston, 
WEAN,  Providence,  WORC,  Worcester, 
WLBZ,  Bangor,  and  WNBH,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Station  WICC  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  United  States  broadcaster 
to  claim  two  cities  as  its  locale.  Some  of 
its  programs  originate  in  Bridgeport, 
others  in  the  city  which  also  boasts  the 
Yale  campus;  and,  of  course,  it  also  pre- 
sents Yankee  Network  and  Columbia 
System  features. 


Ronald  Jenkins    (right),  was  born  in  Bing- 

hamton,    but    Southern    listeners    to    WBT, 

Charlotte,  like  his  "Yankee  announcin'  ". 


Old   Fiddler  at  KFEQ^ 
Used  Broom  for  Bow 

By  Ada  Lyon 

Before  he  was  five  years  old  John 
Holder,  the  "old  fiddler"  of  KFEQ  in  St. 
Joseph,  began  to  play  a  dollar  violin 
which  his  father  gave  him  for  Christmas. 
He  played  for  his  first  dance  when  he  was 
seven  years  old,  for  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
The  refreshments  were  a  wash  boiler  full 
of  wienies  and  a  keg  of  beer  and  the 
dance  ended  in  a  fight. 

He  soon  learned  that  dances  and  fights 
went  together  and  that  the  best  policy 
during  hostilities  was  to  sit  in  a  corner 
where  he  could  dodge  pop  bottles.  Once 
his  bow  was  broken  by  a  beer  bottle  and 
then  the  fight  began  in  earnest,  for  the 
dancers  all  said  that  they  had  been 
cheated.  There  was  no  music  and  they 
wanted  their  money  back.  The  next 
time,  many  years  later,  when  the  same 
disastrous  accident  was  repeated,  Holder 
was  grown  up  and  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  used  a  broomstick  for  a  bow  and  the 
dance  proceeded. 

For  ten  years  he  almost  deserted  his 
faithful  instrument.  He  became  a  railroad 
man,  but  he  lost  more  sleep  railroading 
than  playing  for  dances,  so  he  has  fiddled 
over  the  radio  for  the  past  four  years.  He 
is   now   broadcasting   daily   over   KFEQ. 


John  Holder,  the  Old  Fiddler  at  KFEQ, 
carries  one  thousand  tunes  in  his  head  and 
has    won   hundreds   of    "scrapin'  "    contests. 


The  Senoritas  string  trio  at  KGER  (below). 
Left  to  right,  Elsie  Montgomery,  Marie 
Waters,       Helene      Smith- — fair      ones       all. 
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/. — 9p  Oz/Z  Of  A  Hundred 

IN   MY  Radio  announcements  I 
have  referred  to  this  song  as  a 
statistical  number.     It   is  obvi- 
ously   the    setting    of    an    oft- 
repeated    statistical   slogan   to   song, 
and  the  mathematical  thought  is  lost  in  the 
romantic  one  that  is  conveyed  to  the  lis- 
tener.    The  two  boys  who  wrote  it,  Al 
Sherman  and  Al  Lewis,  have  been  classi- 
fied in  my  mind  for  some  time  as  writers 
more  of  quantity  than  quality.    They  have 
turned  out  songs  the  way  a  factory  turns 
out  a  product;  they  have  always  had  five 
or  ten  songs  to  demonstrate  every  time  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  display  their 
wares.    Not  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  pro- 
lific writing  of  songs,  but  I  do  believe  that 
if   song-writers   became    more   critical   of 
their  own  efforts,  discarding  and  rejecting 
until  they  were  satisfied  they  had  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  there  would  be 
less   ''just   good"   songs  on  the  counters 
than  there  are  today. 

I  have  also  reproached  many  of  the 
publishers  for  being  too  lax  in  their  selec- 
tion. "Just  good"  songs  hardly  sell 
enough  to  justify  their  publication,  but 
one  manager  of  a  publishing  house  replied 
to  my  attack  by  saying,  "We  must  have 
a  catalogue."  Personally,  if  I  were  the 
judge  of  tunes  for  a  publishing  house,  I 
would  rather  that  we  did  not  publish  even 
one  song  for  the  current  month,  than  have 
three  or  four  mediocre  tunes,  and  in  that 
way  I  believe  that  I  would  do  away  with 
the  salesmanship  so  necessary  to  convince 
orchestra  leaders  and  the  public  that  the 
songs  are  good. 

Of  course,  the  weak  point  in  my  con- 
tention is  the  fact  that  no  one  can  quite 
seem  to  agree  on  what  is  a  good  or  bad 
song,  and  many  a  song  has  been  turned 
down  and  condemned  by  one  publisher  as 
being  bad,  and  has  become  a  hit  in  the 
hands  of  another  one  who  worked  on  it 
more.  Natural  songs  like  Yes,  We  Have 
No  Bananas;  Dardanella;  The  Stein  Song, 
and  many  others  of  that  type,  that  be- 
came hits  through  their  own  momentum 
and  the  fact  that  they  stood  out,  are  the 
kind  which  I  believe  one  should  look  for. 
One   of  the   main   reasons  that  I  was 
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pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  firm 
of  Leo  Feist  as  a  staff  writer  after  I  had 
come  to  New  York  and  organized  the 
Connecticut  Yankees,  was  that  fact  that 
I  had  come  to  regard  the  publishing  house 
of  Leo  Feist  as  one  that  published  only 
real  hits.  In  fact,  the  slogan  "You  can't 
go  wrong  with  a  Feist  song"  was  gospel 
truth  to  me.  I  had  formed  this  opinion 
ever  since  my  high  school  days,  and  there 
could  be  only  one  thing  responsible  for 
this  belief  and  that  was  the  unerring 
judgment  of  one  Phil  Kornheiser,  who, 
for  twenty  years,  had  selected  their  songs. 
But  the  point  was  that  the  only  Feist 
songs  that  came  to  my  attention  were  the 
hit  songs,  and  I  have  since  found  that 
Feist,  like  all  other  publishers,  must  in- 
clude in  their  catalogue  many  tunes  that 
they  firmly  believe  will  be  hits,  although 
I  and  many  others  call  them  "doggy" 
tunes. 

I  was  very  pleased,  when  meeting  Mr. 
Sherman  and  Mr.  Lewis  again  as  they 
demonstrated  99  Out  Of  A  Hundred  to 
me,  to  find  that  they  were  now  spending 
much  more  time  and  effort  to  get  one 
good  song  than  they  were  in  turning  out 
songs  by  the  waste-basket  full,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  a  natural  hit  here,  pro- 
viding that  it  is,  in  the  jargon  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley,  "plugged"  by  the  various  bands 
that  we  listen  to  on  our  Radios  and 
phonographs. 

The  few  Radio  presentations  that  we 
have  given  it  have  brought  a  response, 
not  as  great,  but  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Stein  Song.  That  is,  my  barber,  the 
doorman,  and  others  who  tune  in  on  our 
programs  have  remarked  about  it,  and 
even  a  young  society  girl  continued  to 
rave  about  the  number  long  after  I  met 
her  a  few  evenings  ago. 

It  is  lilting,  catchy,  and  tuneful;  the 
thought  is  good  and  different;  there  is 
nothing  sickening  or  disgusting  about  it, 
and  the  thought  99  Out  Of  A  Hundred 


flows  easily  from  the  mouth.  Hence 
I  look  for  big  things  from  this  song. 
It  is  published  by  the  Robbins 
Music  Corp.  and  must  be  played 
briskly  and  snappily  in  order  to  do 
it  justice. 

2. — Hurt 

ONE  night  between  shows,  in  my  dress- 
ing room  suite  at  the  Brooklyn  Para- 
mount, as  I  lay  there  relaxing,  I  had  my 
Radio  tuned  in  to  a  program  of  organ  music 
being  played  by  the  "Poet  of  the  Organ," 
Jesse  Crawford.  To  my  mind  he  is  the 
greatest  of  all  organists,  at  least  of  those 
who  broadcast,  and,  too,  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  more  restful  than  the  broadcast  of 
a  well-played  organ.  Suddenly  the  an- 
nouncer told  us  of  the  appearance  for  the 
first  time  on  any  program  of  a  new  song 
called  Hurt.  The  title  was  so  odd  that  it 
brought  me  to  attention,  and  I  listened 
very  carefully  while  Paul  Small,  one  of 
my  Paramount  confreres,  did  full  justice 
to  the  song. 

My  first  reaction  was  disappointing, 
but  upon  hearing  it  again  and  again  I 
learned  to  like  it  more  and  more.  Later 
I  discovered  that  it  was  written  by  two 
men  whom  I  know  and  count  among  my 
friends.  Al  Piantadosi,  one  of  the  four 
Piantadosi  brothers  who  have  given  their 
lives  and  their  musical  minds  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  songs,  needs  no  introduction  to 
your  father  or  mother.  He  gave  them 
such  songs  as  That's  How  I  Need  You; 
When  You're  Playing  the  Game  of  Love; 
Baby  Shoes;  On  the  Shores  of  Italy,  and 
Curse  Of  An  Aching  Heart,  which  they 
used  to  sing  in  the  days  of  the  beer  gar- 
dens and  when  Al  Smith  was  just  an 
assemblyman. 

Although  Al  Piantadosi  has  been  quiet 
for  some  time,  he  seems  to  be  in  his 
stride  again,  and  is  writing  quite  fre- 
quently and  collaborating  with  another 
young  man,  Harold  Solomon,  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  assist  me  in  the  re- 
vision and  transcription  of  several  of  my 
songs.  Solomon  is  responsible  for  the 
melody  of  Hurt. 

Not  only  do  I  play  the  song  because 
I  like  it  and  because  I  enjoy  their  friend- 
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ship,  but  also  because  it  is  published 
by  Phil  Kornheiser  who,  as  I  said,  di- 
rected the  policies  of  Leo  Feist,  Inc.  for 
many  years,  finally  going  into  business 
for  himself  and  getting  together  one  of 
the  best  catalogues  of  songs  that  anyone 
along  Tin  Pan  Alley  has  ever  seen.  Korn- 
heiser has  been  the  power  behind  a 
throne  for  many  years.  A  small  man. 
and  one  who  physically  seems  very  out 
of  place  as  a  picker  of  songs,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  not  only  picked  and  started 
on  their  way  to  hitdom  many  of  our 
greatest  songs  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  but  is  known  to  and  knows  every 
figure  in  the  fascinating  land  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley.  He  gave  such  men  as  Earl  Car- 
roll, Vincent  Lopez,  Joe  McCarthy, 
Theodore  Moss,  Jimmy  Durante,  Ernie 
Golden,  Walter  Donaldson,  Harry  Akst, 
L.  Wolfe  Gilbert,  Mabel  Wayne,  J.  Har- 
old Murray,  Fred  Fisher,  Jimmy  Monaco, 
Grant  Clark,  Joe  Young,  Ray  Henderson, 
and  Lew  Brown  their  first  jobs,  and  it  was 
through  his  efforts  that  I  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  of  Leo  Feist.  He 
took  blindly  from  me  I'm  Just  a  Vaga- 
bond Lover  and  gave  me  a  substantial 
advance  without  having  heard  the  song. 
Naturally,  I  was  only  too  pleased,  as  was 
Paul  Whiteman,  Ben  Bernie,  Lopez,  and  all 
the  other  orchestra  leaders  who  have  a 
high  regard  for  his  friendship,  to  assist 
him  in  presenting  his  songs  to  the  song- 
loving  public,  and  from  time  to  time  Hurt 
has  found  a  place  on  my  programs. 

Recently  on  one  of  my  Fleischmann 
Hours  I  seem  to  have  presented  the  num- 
ber in  a  way  that  called  for  applause 
from  the  critics.  Several  Radio  editors 
have  commented  on  that  particular  ren- 
dition of  the  number,  which  shows  that 
I  have  come  to  like  the  song  or  I  could 
not  do  justice  to  it. 

As  its  title  would  convey,  it  is  the  un- 
happy thought  of  the  deceived  one.  I 
hear  the  urchins  outside  my  dressing 
room  window  whistling  it  from  time  to 
time,  which  indicates  that  it  is  "com- 
mercial," that  is,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  working  masses.  At  the  present  time 
it  has  every  indication  of  becoming  a  hit. 

Hurt  is  best  done  at  about  thirty-five 
measures  a  minute. 
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J. — When  Your  Hair  Has 
Turned  to  Silver 

THERE  are  so  many  of  the  Tobias  fam- 
ily that  they  get  in  your  hair!  There 
is  Charles,  and  Harry,  and  Henry,  and  they 
are  all  song-writers.  Charles,  I  believe, 
is  the  one  who  has  been  on  the  stage  as 
a  wisecracker,  M.C.,  and  many  other 
things  for  years;  at  least,  I  remember 
him  when  he  came  to  a  New  Haven  thea- 
tre to  bolster  up  its  waning  trade  for  a 
while.  His  younger  brothers,  Henry  and 
Harry,  had  much  to  do  with  Miss  You, 
one  of  my  early  recordings,  and  a  beauti- 
ful song.  From  time  to  time  they  bring 
forth  fine  examples  of  the  art  of  song- 
writing;  in  fact  I  could  almost  say  that 
two  out  of  four  songs  seem  to  have  one 
of  the  Tobias  brothers  as  a  contributor. 
In  the  case  of  this  song,  Charles  was 
the  contributor  of  the  thought  whereby 
Peter  de  Rose  was  able  to  express  to  his 
sweetheart  of  the  air.  May  Singhi  Breen, 
this  promise  of  undying  devotion.  Any- 
one who  knows  Peter  de  Rose  and  May 
Singhi  Breen  knows  that  they  constitute 
not  only  one  of  the  finest  teams  on 
Radio,  but  two  of  the  sweetest  person- 
alities, very  happy  together  and  never 
apart,  that  one  could  wish  to  see. 

While  the  melody  is  reminiscent  of  The 
Blue  Danube,  yet  no  one  could  hold  thai 


against  Peter  de  Rose,  because  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  tear  apart  any  song  and 
show  a  similarity  between  its  various 
phrases  and  the  phrases  of  other  songs. 
The  thought  is  very  simply  and  sweetly 
expressed,  and  it  fits  the  melody  admira- 
bly. I  had  the  pleasure  of  recording  it 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  I  think  the  record 
will  be  a  good  one. 

This  song  is  published  by  the  firm  that 
sponsored  and  brought  to  hitdom  Caro- 
lina Moon,  namely  Joe  Morris.  Inc., 
whose  manager,  Archie  Fletcher,  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  appearance.  We  play  it 
as  a  medium  tempo  waltz. 

./. — My  Temptation 

THE  few  months  I  spent  in  Boston  after 
my  graduation  from  Vale,  before  I 
came  to  New  Vork  to  seek  my  fortune,  saw 
me  playing  with  several  Boston  orches- 
tras. The  big  number  in  vogue  then,  the 
Fall  of  P>2  7,  was  Dancing  Tambourine, 
written  by  one  W.  C.  Polla,  whose  name 
I  had  seen  as  an  arranger  of  various 
song's.  Mr.  Polla 's  main  function  in 
Tin  Pan  Alley  life  is  to  make  orches- 
trations tor  dance  orchestras  and  bands 
of  the  various  song  hits,  but  he  is  also 
the  composer  of  these  various  novelty 
songs  such  as  Dancing  Tambourine,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Gondolier,  but  Dancing  Tarn- 
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bourine  was  his  biggest  and  most  well- 
known.  I  believe  that  this  6/8  song, 
My  Temptation,  stands  every  chance  of 
becoming  just  as  popular  if  the  bands 
will  only  play  t  it. 

Most  bands  fight  shy  of  the  6/8  songs 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion does  not  care  to  dance  to  them,  but 
I  believe  that  orchestras  should  remem- 
ber that  Radio  broadcasts  are  not  dedi- 
cated to  a  dancing  public  but  to  a  listen- 
ing public.  I  picture  most  of  my  Radio 
listeners  as  reclining  on  a  couch,  a  divan, 
or  a  chair,  in  a  position  of  relaxation, 
listening  to  the  program  in  comfort,  and 
to  be  soothed,  and  such  numbers  as  My 
Temptation  and  99  Out  Of  A  Hundred 
form  a  good  stimulus  throughout  the 
course  of  an  otherwise  slow-moving  and 
monotonous  program. 

My  Temptation  is  very  reminiscent  of 
Valencia.  In  fact,  Mr.  Polla  intended 
it  to  have  that  same  continental  flavor, 
that  European  air  that  we  have  come  to 
associate  with  the  Valencia  type  of  song, 
and  he  certainly  was  successful!  The 
song  is  very  lilting  and  just  as  good  lyri- 
cally as  it  is  musically. 

Our  Victor  record  of  it  is  due  to  appear 
on  the  market  any  day  now,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  things  we  have  ever  done.  You 
need  only  hear  the  song  to  like  it,  and 
the  response  to  our  theatre  presentation 
of  it  and  our  few  broadcasts  has  been 
very  wonderful.  It  is  published  by 
Harms,  Inc..  and  we  play  it  briskly. 

5. — Blue  Again 

JACK  ROBBINS,  who  brought  the  firm 
of  Robbins,  Inc.,  up  to  a  place  of  great 
prominence  in  Tin  Pan  Alley,  deserves 
credit  for  having  picked  a  very  danceable 
and  singable  tune  in  Blue  Again.  It  was 
originally  featured  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Revue,  which  unfortunately,  like  the 
Arabs,  folded  up  and  stole  away  almost 
over  night.  The  song,  however,  like  any 
good  thing,  refused  to  be  kept  down  and 
persisted  on  long  after  its  sponsor  had 
gone  to  the  musty  warehouse. 

It  is  gaining  popularity  every  day,  not 
only  through  the  cleverness  of  its  music, 
but  for  its  lyric  thought.  It  remained 
for  Miss  Helen  Groody  to  show  me  that 
it  was  a  good  song  through  her  presenta- 
tion of  it  nightly  at  the  Villa  Vallee.  In 
my  first  presentation  of  it  I  played  it 
much  too  fast  to  do  justice  to  it.  Prop- 
erly tempoed,  the  number  provides,  as  a 
theatrical  writer  calls  it,  "great  dansap- 
ation."  The  song  was  written  by  Doro- 
thy Fields  and  Jimmy  McHugh,  and  you 
probably  hear  it  a  great  deal  on  your 
Radio.  We  do  it  now  at  about  thirty- 
five  measures  per  minute. 

6. — Would  You  Like  to  Take 
a  Walk? 

THE  daring  revue,  Sweet  and  Low 
seems  to  be  a  breeder  of  dark  horses. 
Not  only  will  it  bring  to  light  a  young 
lady  who  should  have  come  to  public 
attention  in  a  big  way  long  before  this — 
I    mean    Miss   Hannah    Williams — but    it 


will  bring  to  light  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful songs  that  she  sings  in  the  course 
of  the  revue.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  best  things  she  does. 

Harry  Warren,  Billy  Rose,  and  Mort 
Dixon  collaborated  on  a  cute  little 
thought,  typically  musical  comedy  in 
vein,  and  yet  bordering  on  the  commer- 
cial* in  the  dark  horse  song  Would  You 
Like  to  Take  a  Walk1?  A  very  tricky 
verse  precedes  the  chorus,  and  the  main 
charm  of  the  chorus  lies  in  the  first  three 
notes  of  every  phrase;  these  are  to  be 
hummed,  that  is,  "Mm-Mm-Mm,  Would 
You  Like  to  Take  a  Walk?" 

Then  it  goes  on  to  ask  the  young  lady, 
assuming  that  it  is  the  boy  who  sings  it, 
if  she  would  like  a  sarsaparilla,  and  if 
she  isn't  tired  of  the  talkies  as  he  prefers 
the  walkies. 

Done  in  schottische  tempo  it  becomes 
very  danceable,  and  you  will  find  your 
feet,  in  spite  of  yourself,  tapping  and 
yearning  to  dance. 

Remick,  the  publishers  of  it,  originally 
did  not  intend  to  orchestrate  the  tune  for 
dance  orchestras,  but  several  of  us  have 
made  our  own  orchestrations  and  have 
presented  it  on  the  air,  which  in  turn  will 
create  such  a  demand  for  it  that  Remick 
will  probably  be  forced  to  feature  the 
song  in  a  big  way.  In  fact,  one  of  their 
directors  has  already  told  me  that  they 
are  about  to  do  so.  Within  the  next 
month  you  will  hear  it  done  plentifully  on 
the  air,  and  its  freshness  and  charm  will 
captivate  you  as  it  has  me. 

I  am  doing  it  this  particular  week  at 
the  Brooklyn  Paramount,  singing  it  in 
musical  comedy  style  to  Miss  Groody, 
and  then  dancing  with  her  to  a  chorus  of 
it,  and  it  gets  a  very  fine  hand.  We  play 
it  at  about  thirty-five  measures  per  min- 
ute. 

The  original  key  of  E  flat  is  a  little 
tiring  on  the  voice;  if  you  can  transpose 
I  would  suggest  that  you  sing  it  in  D. 

'—popular,  i.  e.  liked  by  the  great  masses  of  people. 

7. — My  Ideal 

HERE  is  another  song  which  seems 
even  more  admirably  fitted  than 
Would  You  Like  to  Take  a  Walk?  for  the 
schottische  tempo.  The  sheet  copies  are 
written  the  way  we  play  it,  but  the  first 
orchestration  we  received  from  the  pub- 
lisher made  it  very  long  and  drawn  out. 
My  natural  reaction  was  to  play  it  as  it  was 
on  the  sheet  copies,  which  meant  that  the 
band  played  two  measures  where  there  was 
only  one  in  the  orchestration.  We  call  this 
"doubling  up",  and  we  get  through  the 
song  in  half  the  time  it  would  normally 
take.  I  believe  that  the  publisher  has 
since  put  out  orchestrations  in  the  shorter 
way,  which  makes  the  piece  seem  much 
more  cheerful  and  lilting.  It  seems  to  be 
over  almost  before  you  know  it,  but  it 
makes  an  extremely  danceable  tune,  and 
the  thought  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

While  it  is  a  trite  expression,  and  the 
general  trend  of  the  idea  has  been  done 
many  times,  yet  the  writers  have  handled 
it  extremely  well.     One  of  the  writers  of 


the  music,  Newell  Chase,  is  an  oli  Bos- 
ton pianist  and  fraternity  brother  of 
mine,  and  Dick  Whiting  has  had  his  name 
on  more  songs  than  you  can  shake  a  stick 
at.  I  met  Leo  Robin,  the  writer  of  the 
lyrics,  in  the  Paramount  Studios  while 
I  was  making  my  picture.  He  was  then 
collaborating  with  Whiting  on  a  song  for 
Sweetie,  and  he  certainly  deserves  as 
much  praise  as  the  other  two  boys  in  pro- 
ducing this  very  cute  song. 

You  will  find  that  your  sheet  copy  con- 
tains only  fifteen  measures,  and  to  get 
the  right  swing  you  should  take  about 
thirty  seconds  to  play  these  fifteen  meas- 
ures. It  is  published  by  the  Famous 
Music  Corp. 

8. — Little  Spanish  Dancer 

THERE  are  few  songs  today  that  can 
boast  of  having  been  written  entirely 
by  women.  However,  Little  Spanish 
Dancer  is  the  work  of  two  female  veterans 
of  Tin  Pan  Alley.  Mabel  Wayne,  the 
young  lady  who  composed  Ramona  and  In 
a  Little  Spanish  Town,  seems  to  have  a 
flair  for  writing  melodies  in  a  Spanish 
vein,  and  has  contributed  another  which 
her  lyrical  collaborator  called  Little  Span- 
ish Dancer.  Tots  Seymour,  who  wrote 
the  words,  was  one  of  Tin  Pan  Alley's 
most  prolific  writers  years  ago.  She  re- 
tired from  the  game  for  a  while,  came 
back  again,  and  her  first  song  after  her 
return  was  the  hit  of  last  summer,  Swing- 
ing in  a  Hammock.  I  know  it  seems  odd 
for  a  woman  to  write  songs,  but  Miss 
Seymour,  like  Miss  Wayne,  knows  her 
business,  and  they  are  both  to  be  con- 
gratulated on   this   song. 

It  tells  the  story  of  the  Spanish  dancer 
who  dances  her  way  in  and  out  of  the 
hero's  heart.  It  is  a  cute  song  when 
properly  played,  and  one  that  must  be 
done  slowly,  at  about  thirty-two  measures 
per  minute. 

The  owner  of  the  Villa  Vallee  comment- 
ed on  it  last  night,  and  peculiarly  enough 
Miss  Wayne  was  seated  at  one  of  our 
tables  with  two  gentlemen,  having  made 
the  trip  specially  to  thank  me  for  my  ren- 
dition of  it  on  several  of  our  previous 
broadcasts.  I  feel  it  is  unnecessary  to  be 
thanked  for  doing  a  song  that  I  enjoy 
doing,  and  one  that  I  know  people  enjoy 
hearing,  and  this  is  a  good  example. 

It  is  published  by  Leo  Feist,  Inc. 

p. — Cigarette  Lady 

I  RARELY  like  to  bring  myself  into 
these  pages  if  I  can  help  it,  due  to  the 
criticism  which  is  leveled  at  me  by  certain 
individuals,  but  since  I  am  writing  and 
collaborating  with  others  who  have  un- 
questioned writing  ability,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  speak  impartially  of  my  own  songs. 
Back  in  the  summer  of  1924  I  was 
playing  throughout  the  society  resorts  of 
Maine  with  a  Boston  orchestra,  and  we 
had  as  our  pianist  a  very  wonderful  one, 
Carroll  Gibbons,  who  had  been  pulled 
out  of  a  local  movie  theatre  in  a  small 
suburb  of  Boston  by  Billy  Losez,  direc- 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Little  Jeanne   Gifford   Dante,   we   apologize! 
You're   with    Station    WMCA,    not    WCAU. 


Mayor   Mackey    of   Philadelphia    presenting    Radio    Digest    Diamond    Meritum    award    to    the 
Mystery  Announcer  of  WPEN.      Raymond  Bill,   Editor,  at   right. 


Mexican  Station  Broadcasts 
In  English  and  Spanish 


ONE  of  the  few  truly  bi-lingual  stations 
opened  its  doors  not  so  long  ago.  Its 
call  letters  are  XED,  located  at  Reynosa, 
Tamps.,  Mexico,  not  far  from  Brownsville, 
Texas.  Its  slogan  is  "The  Voice  of  the 
Two  Republics"  and  since  it  has  10,000 
watts  power,  Radio  Digest  readers  all 
over  the  United  States  have  been  able  to 
tune  in  on  its  broadcasts.  L.  D.  Martinez, 
studio  director,  put  over  a  novel  stunt  for 
the  inaugural  program. 


L.  D.  Martinez,  Studio  Director  and  Station 
Manager  of  XED  in  Reynosa,  Mexico. 


The  station  remained  on  the  air  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  hours — four  days, 
four  nights,  and  four  hours  for  good 
measure.  Entertainers  from  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  participated  and  an- 
nouncements were  made  in  English  and 
Spanish.  The  studio  orchestra,  known  as 
the  Border  Charros,  under  the  direction 
of  Eulalio  Sanchez,  kept  things  going  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  and  guest  artists 
from  many  near-by  stations  co-operated. 
Malcolm  Todd  of  WBAP,  Fort  Worth, 
and  Curtis  Leon  Farrington  of  KPRC. 
Houston,  were  guest  announcers.  Tom 
Noel,  formerly  of  KVOO,  also  officiated— 
and  liked  it  so  well  in  Mexico  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  new  station. 


ANOTHER  unique  station  broadcast  in 
^the  annals  of  Radiodom  was  the  con- 
tribution of  WIOD  of  Miami.  Fla.  Eighty 
broadcasters  in  the  United  States  joined 
in  giving  a  "Miami  Radio  Party",  dedi- 
cating part  of  their  programs  to  the  Sun- 
shine city,  and  WIOD  in  turn  took  its 
listeners  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States, 
with  stops  at  all  of  the  cities  from  which 
Miami  programs  emanated. 


THE  Station  that  came  back— that 
title  has  been  given  to  KJR.  Seattle. 
Wash.,  whose  hard  fight  against  the  wolf 
at  the  door  was  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Radio  Digest.  Its  most  recent  tri- 
umph was  Federal  confirmation  of  license 
to  broadcast  on  5,000  watts. 


AND  talking  about  uphill  struggles  to 
^prominence,  Station  KWK  of  St. 
Louis  deserves  a  pat  on  the  back.  Found- 
ed in  1927  by  Thomas  Patrick  Convey, 
it  started  out  with  one  small  office,  a 
transmitter  room,  a  studio  and  three 
employees.  The  president  himself,  Mr. 
Convey,  carried  on  all  duties  from  office 
boy  to  announcer.  The  total  income  of 
the  station  for  the  first  year  was  barely 
$10,000 — which  certainly  stretched  elas- 
tically  to  cover  rent,  operating  expenses, 
talent  and  salaries.  Today,  only  three 
years  later,  it  reports  a  1930  income  of 
over  $200,000  and  an  operating  force  of 
thirty-three,  with  a  5.000-watt  trans- 
mitter  in    Kirkwood.    Mo. 


Winston  B-irron,   CFCA,  Toronto,  Master  of 
Ceremonies  of  Silver  Slipper   Vi'e.iscl   Frolic. 
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Dr.  White  will  answer  readers'  inquiries 
on  musical  questions  in  his  columns.  Ad- 
dress him  in  care  of  the  Editor,  420  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New   York. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  from  New  York 
the  Philharmonic-Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  Toscanini  played 
"one  of  those  programs  which 
delight  the  heart  of  the  listener.  Its 
two  principal  items  were  Schubert's 
Unfinished  Symphony  and  the  Erocia 
Symphony  Of  Beethoven.  For  reasons 
which  my  readers  will,  I  hope,  soon 
discover  to  be  sufficient,  and  even 
perhaps  admirable,  I  shall  say  something 
here  about  these  two  pieces  of  music. 

It  would  probably  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  so-called  Unfinished  Symphony  by 
Franz  Schubert  is  the  best  known,  by 
name  at  least,  among  all  large  orchestral 
works.  The  reasons  are  numerous.  Schu- 
bert wrote  a  great  many  songs  and  small 
piano  pieces,  and  among  these  are  several 
which  almost  everybody  has  heard  and 
has  liked.  One  only  has  to  remember 
the  Serenade,  the  Hark,  Hark  the  Lark 
and  the  Ave  Maria.  Everybody  no  doubt 
remembers  that  very  successful  oper- 
etta Blossom  Time,  which  toured  the 
whole  country  a  few  years  ago  and  which 
was  built  around  the  story  of  Schubert's 
life  and  of  his  music.  What  turned  out 
to  be  by  all  means  the  most  popular  and 
catchy  of  the  tunes  in  this  charming' 
little  musical  play  was  nothing  more  than 
a  slightly  modified  form  of  the  second 
theme  from  the  first  movement  of  the 
famous  Unfinished  Symphony.  When  I 
add  that  the  modification  by  no  means 
improves  the  theme,  which,  as  one  might 
expect,  is  much  more  delightful  and  melo- 
dious in  the  shape  in  which  Schubert 
first  wrote  it  down,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  the  Unfinished  pro- 
vides probably  the  very  best  of  all  intro- 
ductions to  the  beauties  of  symphonic 
music  which  can  be  found  by  any  unin- 
structed  seeker  after  beauty. 


I  shall  therefore  venture  to  join  here 
the  great  army  of  those  who  during  the 
last  seventy-five  years  have  united  in  a 
universal  paean  of  praise  for  this  lovely 
piece  of  inspired  work.  There  may  be  a 
few  readers  who  will  like  to  hear  about 
it  from  my  point  of  view;  and  indeed 
there  may  even  be  some  to  whom  it  will 
come  as  actual  news.    So  here  goes. 

It  was  just  twenty-seven  years  ago  that 
I  first  heard  the  Unfinished.  It  was  dur- 
ing that  year  (1903)  when  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  New  York,  not  yet 
turned  over  to  a  group  of  rich  guarantors 
but  still  a  democratic  association  run  by 
the  players  themselves,  had  made  up  its 
mind  to  experiment  with  a  group  of  guest 
conductors.  So  it  invited  Colonne  from 
Paris,  Sir  Henry  Wood  from  London, 
Weingaertner  from  Munich,  Kegel  from 
Frankfort,  Victor  .Herbert  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Gericke  from  Boston,  Theodore 
Thomas  from  Chicago  and  Safonoff  from 
Moscow.  Each  was  to  conduct  one  con- 
cert and  at  the  end  of  the  season  we  the 
audiences  were  to  compare  one  with  the 
other.  Poor  Theodore  Thomas  died  just 
before  his  concert,  and  Weingaertner,  I 
think  it  was,  took  his  place.  Victor  Her- 
bert came  from  the  Pittsburgh  orches- 
tra, which  he  was  then  conducting,  for 
one  concert,  and  he  took  the  Unfinished 
for  his  principal  item.  I  was  only  a 
youngster,  of  course,  and  the  music  came 
to  me,  I  have  to  say,  as  if  it  were 
manna  from  heaven.  If  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  thrill  I  got  from  it. 

To  this  day  I  remember  that  some  one 
had  told  me  to  be  very  careful  not  to  miss 
this  special  piece,  and  I  can  see  myself 
again  poring  over  the  program  notes  from 
my  seat  high  up  in  the  balcony  of  Car- 
negie Hall,  reading  how  poor  Schubert 
wrote  the  glorious  music  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  having  been  elected  to  some 
little  footling  musical  society  in  a  second- 
rate  Austrian  town;  and  how  then  he  put 
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it  aside  after  two  movements  had  been 
completed,  how  he  never  took  it  up  again, 
never  sent  any  of  it  to  its  intended  des- 
tination and,  even  more  astonishing,  never 
heard  it  played! 

He  was  only  twenty-five  years  old  when 
he  wrote  down  the  two  movements,  and 
then  laid  the  lovely  thing  aside  never  to 
take  it  up  again.  That  was  in  1822. 
Shelley  died  that  year,  another  favorite 
of  the  gods,  drowned  off  the  Italian  shore. 
Six  years  later  Schubert  too  was  dead, 
partly  of  fever,  but  more  of  undernour- 
ishment. Poor  Schubert!  He  probably 
never  had  so  much  money  as  twenty  dol- 
lars in  his  possession  at  any  one  time. 
His  total  effects  at  his  death  were  ap- 
praised as  worth  the  equivalent  of  about 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  including  a 
"miscellaneous  lot  of  old  music".  Among 
the  scattered  sheets  of  this  music  were 
afterwards  discovered,  by  the  loving 
hands  of  Mendelssohn,  the  immortal  pages 
of  the  Unfinished. 

The    Sheer    Delight    of    the    Unfinished 
Symphony 

There  never  has  been  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  Schubert's  putting  aside 
his  work  after  he  had  completed  only  two 
of  its  presumably  four  movements.  Writ- 
ing music  was  to  him  no  task  at  all.  He 
wrote  down  notes  as  you  or  I  would  write 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  wrote  Hark, 
Hark  the  Lark  on  the  back  of  a  menu 
card  at  a  tavern,  and  The  Erlking  in 
much  the  same  unceremonious  way  and  at 
much  the  same  dizzy  speed.  Music  flowed 
from  him  as  water  from  a  fountain.  He- 
was  quite  capable  of  writing  down  the 
first  two  movements  of  his  symphony  and 
the  next  day  forgetting  that  he  had  ever 
written  anything  of  the  kind.  Quite  pos- 
sibly that  is  just  what  happened. 

We  today  are  more  fortunate.  We  are 
also  more  appreciative  than  his  contempo- 
raries, who  let  him  die  at  thirty-one  in 
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destitution,  just  one  year  after  that  Titan 
Beethoven,  already  famous  the  world 
over,  closed  his  earthly  career  in  the 
Schwarzspanier  Haus  not  so  many  streets 
away.  The  two  lie  today  almost  side  by 
side. 

Melody,  Sweet  Melody 

That  which  most  attracts  about  the 
Unfinished  Symphony  is  its  astonishing 
melodiousness.  The  tunes  are  sweet  al- 
most to  lusciousness,  the  harmonies  are 
as  smooth  as  oil,  the  tone-coloring  is 
shimmeringly  lovely.  There  are  no  prob- 
lems set  to  the  hearer.  There  is  no  vast 
intellectual  effort  of  concentration  re- 
quired. The  listener  may  just  bathe  his 
senses  in  the  sheer  delight  of  lovely  sound. 

I  strongly  recommend  every  Radio  lis- 
tener to  be  on  the  lookout  for  this  music, 
which  is  frequently  played  by  one  or  an- 
other orchestra  each  season.  Those  who 
have  never  heard  it  before  can,  as  I  said, 
simply  bathe  their  senses  in  its  luscious 
beauty.  Those  who  know  it  and  are  by 
now  a  little  bit  acquainted  with  symphonic 
form  may  mark  the  immediate  entrance 
of  the  main  theme  in  the  first  movement 
after  the  "motto"  has  been  intoned 
darkly  by  the  basses  during  the  first  two 
or  three  measures,  the  singularly  lovely 
second  theme  from  which  the  Blossom 
Time  tune  was  drawn,  the  clear  cut  and 
simple  form,  and  the  charming,  simply 
devised,  and  intelligible  closing-piece  or 
coda.  The  second  movement  is  perhaps 
even  more  luscious  than  the  first,  which 
in  fact  has  its  moments  of  passion  and  al- 
most of  pain.  This  Andante  is  pure 
beauty.  Note  the  opening  tune,  its  con- 
trast with  the  second  tune  which  comes 
out  a  little  later  on  the  clarinet  against 
accompaniments  in  the  strings,  and  the 
perfectly  beautiful  reiterations  of  the 
first  tune  by  one  and  then  another  group 
of  instruments  as  the  movement  comes 
to  its  quite  lovely  close. 

There  is  a  magnificent  Victor  phono- 
graph recording  of  this  Symphony,  by  the 
way,   from   the   inspired   playing   of   the 


Philadelphia   Orchestra  under  Stokowski. 

The  Musicians  vs.   The  Engineers 

I  have  been  listening  again  to  broadcast 
music  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  Roxy,  the  Curtis  Institute  and  other 
symphony  orchestras.  It  would  be  all 
wrong  to  deny  to  the  broadcasting  art  the 
merit  of  excellent  intention,  but  only  a 
gross  flatterer  would  say  that  the  results 
are  perfect.  The  truth  is  that  the  conduc- 
tors of  orchestras  and  the  broadcasting 
engineers  are  still  standing  apart  from 
each  other.  This  indeed  is  a  great  pity. 
for  broadcasting  is  already  the  biggest 
and  most  important  factor  in  contem- 
porary musical  activity.  That  is  to  say, 
apart  from  any  other  consideration,  the 
most  important,  the  most  active  and  by 
far  the  biggest  factor  in  the  practical  en- 
terprise of  making  music  and  of  getting  it 
heard  is  being  done  by  the  broadcasting 
interests.  For  that  very  obvious  reason 
then,  the  men  who  have  in  their  charge  the 
great  orchestras  which  are  coming  more 
and  more  into  the  orbit  of  broadcasting, 
ought  to  be  getting  themselves  into  the 
closest  possible  relations  with  this  new 
means  of  extending  music  to  their  audi- 
ences. 

After  all,  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 
Broadcasting  expands  the  size  of  the  audi- 
ence to  which  the  musician  plays.  Ernest 
Schelling,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most 
hard-worked  conductors  of  orchestras  that 
this  world  knows.  Last  year  his  children's 
concerts,  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia attracted  some  90,000  young 
people  of  all  ages  from  five  to  twenty 
years.  Now  90,000  young  people  are  a 
great  many,  yet  they  are  but  a  handful 
compared  with  the  vast  audience  which 
broadcasting  furnishes,  an  audience  po- 
tentially of  millions. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  when  this 
remarkable  man  broadcasts  he  reaches 
young  people  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  does  something,  at  least,  to 
teach  them  that  early  love  of  beautiful 
music  which  is  one  of  the  finest  accom- 


plishments any  human  being  can  have, 
or  can  acquire.  This  indeed  is  true,  in  one 
degree  or  another,  of  all  the  famous  or- 
chestral conductors  who  weekly  during  the 
season  guide  their  great  armies  of  highly 
trained  musical  artists  through  the  meas- 
ures of  great  music.  All  these  gentlemen 
with  their  orchestras  either  now  are.  or 
soon  will  be,  broadcasting  regularly.  My 
point  is  that  there  is  nevertheless  some- 
thing more  to  broadcasting  than  the  mere- 
bringing  of  an  orchestra  into  a  studio  with 
instruments  and  notes.  The  whole  proc- 
ess, from  the  actual  playing  by  the  in- 
struments under  the  conductor's  baton, 
to  the  hearing  of  the  result  at  the  loud 
speaker  end  of  each  among  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Radio  sets  scattered  over  half  the 
country,  is  in  reality  a  single  continuous 
process.  Unfortunately,  the  present  way 
of  doing  things  tends  to  break  it  up  into 
two  parts.  The  orchestra  plays.  It  is 
supposed  only  to  play.  On  the  other  hand 
the  transmission  of  its  music  to  the  unseen 
Radio  audience  involves  a  vast  and  elab- 
orately organized  series  of  electrical  en- 
gineering processes,  which,  very  naturally, 
have  been  designed  by,  and  are  under  the 
control  of.  engineers.  The  musicians  tend 
to  think  that  they  have  done  their  part 
when  they  have,  so  to  speak,  put  the 
music  into  the  microphones.  The  rest  is 
left  to  the  engineers. 

Technical  Improvement  in  Broadcasting 
Is  Needed 

Now  there  is  a  mistake  here,  and  a  big 
one.  The  thing  ought  not  to  be  quite  so 
simple.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
telephone  engineering.  Telephone  engi- 
neers are  dealing  with  human  speech,  and 
they  design  apparatus  to  transmit  that 
speech  over  long  distances.  They  wisely 
do  not  even  try  to  teach  the  telephone 
user  to  speak  correctly,  for  that  would 
be  both  impertinent  and  impossible.  They 
therefore  confine  themselves  to  discover- 
ing what  speech  sounds  are  and  then  they 
design  telephone  systems  to  do  the  best 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


The  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  broadcasts  on  the  Canadian    National   Railways  Chain   each   Sunday   atternoon,   is  glad   of   the   op- 
portunity to  doff  formal  concert  attire  and  dress  for  the  mike  in  shirt   sleeves.      Dr.   Luigi    von    Kunits,    conductor,   stands   in    front    center. 
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a  d  i  e  s 


says 


Ruth 


Skimmi?ig  The    Winds  In  A  Plane 

Is  Easier  Than  Fighting  Traffic 

In  A  Motor  Car 

<i/in  Interview  Zrj/ 
ANNE    B.    LAZAR 


Ruth   Nichols,    beautiful    aviatrix   and    record-holder 


pilots 


I  VERY   woman    should   learn    to 
fly!" 

This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  foremost  pioneer  women 
in  America — Ruth  Nichols — who 
breaks  flight  records  with  as  much  ease 
as  she  presides  over  one  of  those  fashion- 
able teas  that  are  open  only  to  members 
of  the  Junior  League. 

And  what  is  the  Junior  League?  It 
is  a  closed  society  in  every  sense  of  those 
two  words.  And  you  can't  even  buy  your 
way  in — no,  not  even  in  these  days  when 
buying  is  so  much  in  demand.  This  ex- 
clusive organization  of  society's  younger 
set  occasionally  produces  persons  who 
leave  their  dances,  fancy  balls  and  sports 
long  enough  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs — but  never  has  it  yielded 
quite  as  resolute  and  determined  a  char- 
acter as  Ruth  Nichols. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the 
hands  which  directed  the  powerful  air- 
plane across  mountains  and  lakes  from  one 
border  of  our  continent  to  the  other  in 


a  record-breaking  flight  be- 
long to  a  young  society  girl! 
It  was  with  a  desire  to 
learn  what  part  the  ubiq- 
uitous Radio  played  in  this 
flight  that  I  went  to  seek 
this  youthful  champion  of 
the   air. 

The    interview    was    ar- 
ranged  by    Mr.    Trenholm, 
Public     Relations     Counsel 
for  Miss  Nichols.   The  time 
set    was    for    one    o'clock. 
At  ten  of  one  I  was  still  at 
the    office    answering    tele- 
phone calls,  but  the  merci- 
less minute  hand  ruthlessly  swept  away 
the   time — and   before   I   knew   it,   there 
were  only  three  slender  minutes  left. 

Now,  figured  I,  it  generally  takes  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  wade  through  the 
mass  of  scurrying  train-bent  beings  in  the 
Grand  Central  Station.  I  have  only  three 
minutes.  Could  I  break  my  own  record 
and  make  it  in  three?  It  had  to  be  done! 
I  was  to  meet  a  speed  record-breaker  and 
I  was  going  to  be  no  sluggard  myself. 

I  puffed  and  fumed  and  fought  through 
the  crowds  and  after  many  hair-raising 
thrills  and  narrow  escapes  from  collisions 
with  travelers  and  suitcases,  and  at  the 
dot  of  one,  I  found  myself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Ruth  Nichols. 
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.  WO  champions  meet  face 
to  face — Ruth  Nichols — and  your  hum- 
ble servant;  one,  the  noble  conqueror  of 
the  air  who  almost  reconciled  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts — leaving  only  a  slight 
difference  of  a  few  hours — and  the  other, 


modest  victor  of  New  York's  crowds. 
The  freshness  of  the  high-blown  winds 
was  still  in  Miss  Nichols'  cheeks  as  she 
smiled  from  those  kind,  deep-set,  gray- 
blue  eyes  of  hers.  Wavy  wisps  of  rich 
brown  hair  peeked  from  her  little  black 
hat.  Her  pretty  silk  frock  betrayed  no 
evidence  of  masculinity  which  might  be 
associated  with  one  learned  in  the  me- 
chanics of  aviation — and  there  was  even 
the  tiniest  hint  of  jewels. 
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_ND  what  a  handclasp!  I  was 
not  surprised  that  the  powerful  airplane 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  servitor  under 
that  commanding,  skillful  grasp.  And 
there  is  that  same  commanding  expres- 
sion in  her  whole  face.  It  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  wonder  that  the  part  of  this  busi- 
ness of  annihilating  distances  should  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  girl  with  such 
individual  feminine  charm!  But  wonder 
or  not,  it  was  she  who  outraced  the  prom- 
inent air  navigators  of  the  day — Col. 
Lindbergh  and  Capt.  Turner.  She  indeed 
rose  to  conquer,  and  although  she  attrib- 
utes much  of  her  success  to  the  modern 
Pegasus  which  was  loaned  to  her  by  Mr. 
Powell  Crosley,  Jr.,  of  WLW,  it  was  en- 
tirely her  own  mastery  and  adeptness  that 
drove  her  winged  steed  through  the  sky 
safely  and  surely  from  ocean  to  ocean 
with  such  amazing  rapidity. 

There  is  even  the  slightest  semblance 
of  a  LindbeYghian  expression  in  her  face. 
And  like  a  shadow  it  is  very  evasive — for 
I  can't  seem  to  remember  whether  it  is 
in  her  smile  or  the  gleam  in  her  eyes,  or 
maybe  after  all  it  is  only  the  skyward 
glance    that    seems    characteristic    of   all 
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earth  born  humans  who  learn  to  ride  the 
winds.  But  there  is  this  much  Lindbergh 
in  her — she  refers  to  her  flight  as  "we" 
doing  this  and  "we"  doing  that. 

Of  course,  the  first  question  I  asked — 
even  though  I  was  interested  in  knowing 
Radio's  part  in  this  new  drama  of  the 
air — was  "Is  it  safe?"  Back  in  my  mind 
I  had  the  sharp  remembrance  of  my  first 
experience  at  an  automobile  wheel.  We 
were  whizzing  through  the  mild  summer 
air  at  fifty — and  then  the — well,  fortu- 
nately, my  instructor  was  a  Radio  star — 
no  other  person  could  have  such  presence 
of  mind. 

Therefore,  the  safety  of  aviation 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
point  to  be  settled  for  those  eager,  would- 
be  fliers.  That  point  settled,  and  the  rest 
must  be  easy. 

Ruth  Nichols  has  her  Five  Points  of 
Safety.  Of  course,  there  may  be  other 
points  held  by  other  people,  but  that's 
beside  the  point.  There  is,  for  instance, 
on  another  page  of  this  magazine  a  pic- 
ture of  a  savage  holding  to  his  points  by 
sitting  on  them. 

But  back  to  Miss  Nichols  and  her  Pen- 
taloguc — these  points  should  be  followed 
by  anyone  who  aspires  to  fly.     They  are: 

1.  Always  fly  only  in  good  weather. 
Weather  reports  can  always  be  obtained 
from  airports.  (I  would  strongly  advise 
against  relying  on  newspaper  thermome- 
ters.) 

2.  Fly  over  established  airlines  only. 
Along  these  regular  air  routes  emergency 


Perched  on  the  wing  of  the  Crosley  Radio 
plane  in  which  she  made  the  record.  Miss 
Nichols  is  one  of  the  few  women  pilots 
competent     to     fly    this     huge     racing     ship. 

fields  are  located  at  different  points  within 
a  few  miles  of  each  other. 

3.  You  must  fly  only  in  standard  equip- 
ment. Leave  experimental  planes  to  ex- 
perienced aviators. 

4.  Airplanes  must  be  daily  inspected 
by  some  thoroughly  reliable  person  in 
whom  you  have  absolute  confidence.  They 
should  also  be  frequently  subjected  to 
government  examination. 

5.  Be  sure  your  pilot  is  both  experi- 
enced and  conservative.  Not  all  experi- 
enced pilots  are  conservative. 

These  points  followed  and  flying  is  just 
as  safe  and  less  tiresome  than  driving. 


I 


PREFER  flying  to  driv- 
ing any  time.  It  is  tiresome  to  drive  for 
any  length  of  time  through  traffic."  de- 
clared Miss  Nichols,  "and  I  should  say 
lhal  Hying  is  safer.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
how  Radio  helped  me  in  this  flight. 

"It  proved  itself  indispensable  in  two 
ways."  continued  Miss  Nichols,  "first,  in 
receiving  weather  reports."  she  nodded 
her  head  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "You 
know  that  weather  is  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  Five  Points  I  just  gave  you;  sec- 
ond, with  respect  to  direction  and  wind 
velocity. 

"There  were  three  instances  when  I  re- 
ceived Radio  weather  reports  which  were 
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critically  important.  First,  between  Co- 
lumbus and  St.  Louis  when  I  encountered 
three  heavy,  blinding  snowstorms  which  I 
knew  nothing  about  when  I  started.  I 
had  to  bring  my  plane  down  almost  to  the 
treetops.  When  weather  is  against  you 
like  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
ahead,  one  is  uncertain  about  going  ahead 
or  turning  back.  But  I  got  a  report  that 
clear  weather  was  ahead,  and  knowing 
this,  I  was  able  to  withstand  the  rigors  of 
the  storm. 

"The  second  time  when  a  Radio  report 
helped  me  occurred  on  my  way  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Arizona.  The  earlier  weather 
report  had  indicated  clear  weather  with 
slight  cloudiness  over  Arizona.  But  I 
found  very  thick,  instead  of  slight,  cloudi- 
ness. But,  assured  by  my  Radio.  1 
pressed  through  because  I  knew  that  clear 
weather  was  ahead  of  me. 

"When  I  left  Wichita  for  New  York.  1 
received  pretty  good  weather  reports,  but 
I  encountered  terrific  rainfalls  between 
Wichita  and  St.  Louis.  Again  the  real- 
ization of  clear  weather  ahead  (from 
Radio  reports)  encouraged  me  to  push 
through. 

"Now.  with  regard  to  direction  and 
velocity."  continued  Miss  Nichols.  "1 
learned  over  the  Radio  whether  I  should 
fly  at  three,  five  or  nine  thousand  feel 
high.  This  advice  was  exceedingly  help- 
ful because  if  I  wanted  a  tail  wind  to 
blow  directly  behind  me,  I  had  to  fly  at  a 
certain  altitude. 

i  Continued  on  page  105) 
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A  LIST  of  daily  home-making  jobs  is 
/\     an  appalling  sight  to  meet  three 
/    \   hundred    and    sixty-five   times   a 
year.     To  the  new  home-maker 
even  a  carefully  scheduled  day  is  quite 
enough  to  be  frightening,  but  if  you  were 
to  write  me  a  list  indicating  time  spent 
on  jobs  at  home  according  to  your  pres- 
ent   methods,    the     analysis     would    be 
startling.     I  venture  to  say,  that  without 
knowing  it,  you  are  losing  valuable  time, 
money   and   pleas- 
ure simply  because 
you  have  not  been 
able    to    get    your 
housework      down 
to  a  business  basis 
and    because    you 
are  not  taking  ad- 
vantage   of    labor 
saving   devices   on 
the    market.      I 
hope   some   morn- 
ing, you  will  drop 
in  at  the  National 
Radio  Home-Mak- 
ers'  Club  in   New 
York    and    watch 
the    way    we    run 
our     kitchen     and 
why  we  tell  listen- 
ers on  the  Colum- 
bia  network    how 
we   have   made   it 
one    of    the    most 
efficient      in      the 
country. 

The  first  outline 
made  for  a  work- 
ing schedule, 
should  be  a  rough 
one.  List  the 
things  that  must  be 
done  at  a  specific 

time  and  then  build  the  rest  of  the 
day's  work  around  these  items.  For 
example,  at  certain  periods  every  morn- 
ing, when  we  are  broadcasting,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  kind  of  work  to  be  going 
on  in  the  kitchen.  Consequently,  we  have 
planned  that  water  be  put  in  the  radiator 
covers,  windows  dusted,  flowers  watered 
and  other  jobs  that  must  be  done  in  a  short 
time.  The  heavy  work  is  apportioned  to 
different  days.  Thursday,  the  door-knobs 
are  polished,  Friday,  the  door  in  the  kit- 
chen is  waxed  and  on  Saturday  the  silver 
is  cleaned  and  polished  and  the  refriger- 
ator gets  a  thorough  cleaning.  Such  a 
system  is  like  the  old  rule  of,  Monday 
wash  day,  Tuesday  ironing  and  so  on; 
but  no  matter  how  ancient  the  law,  it  is 
still  a  wise  one  to  follow.    If  the  work  is 


By  Ruth  Witson 


allowed  to  pile  up  to  the  end  of  the 
week,  it  makes  a  rushed  day  or  two,  or. 
if  by  chance  you  are  prevented  from 
doing  the  work  that  particular  day,  the 
whole  routine  for  the  next  week,  is  out  of 
line. 

Along   with   planning   the   day's   work. 


A  spotless  kitchen  is  possible  even  immediately  after  cooking  preparations 


we  have  allotted  time  to  ordering, 
purchasing  and  storing  the  foods  that 
we  keep  on  hand.  Our  order  list  cor- 
responds to  your  market  list. 
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WICE  a  week,  we  go 
over  the  programs  for  the  next  three  days 
and  order  accordingly.  You  should  con- 
sult your  menu  schedule  three  days  in  ad- 
vance and  buy  enough  provisions  to  last 
for  that  length  of  time.  Modern  equip- 
ment and  machines  make  this  labor  sav- 
ing plan  possible.  With  the  advent 
of  the  electric  refrigerator,  it  is  now 
possible  even  to  add  easily  perishable 
foods  to  the  supply  of  easily  preserved 
foods.  This  ease  in  marketing,  inci- 
dentally,   makes    for    cheaper    food   bills 


and  better  health.     Foods  are  kept  sweet 
and  small  bits  of  left-overs  can  be  utilized 
to  advantage.     After  the  supplies  are  re- 
ceived, the  storing  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance.      Package    products    should 
be  arranged  on  shelves  in  orderly  rows, 
putting  the  large  boxes  toward  the  back. 
Vegetables   such   as   celery,   parsley,   and 
lettuce   should  be  washed  and  put  in  a 
covered    container    with    a    little    water 
in   the   refrigerator.     We  have   found  it 
an    excellent    plan 
to     prepare     such 
vegetables      as 
beans,    carrots    or 
peas,     ready     for 
.;  ^         cooking    and    also 
to  keep  these  in  a 
small    amount    of 
water    in    the    re- 
frigerator.     Of 
course,    this    time 
saver  is  applicable 
only     when     you 
have  some  kind  of 
mechanical    refrig- 
erator at  your  com- 
mand. 

During  the  holi- 
days, we  kept  a 
juice  cocktail, 
either  tomato  or  a 
combination  of 
several  fruits,  all 
made  up,  partially 
frozen  in  the  re- 
frigerator. This 
practice  assures 
you  of  always  hav- 
ing some  appetizer 
on  hand  to  pick 
up  lazy  appetites. 
Because  almost 
everyone  likes  a 
sandwich  or  cooky  to  nibble  during  the 
morning  or  afternoon,  we  also  kept  in 
the  refrigerator,  several  jars  of  sandwich 
filling  mixed  to  just  the  right  consistency 
and  ready  to  spread  on  bread;  or  a  roll  of 
refrigerator  cookies  all  ready  to  slice  and 
bake  at  a  moment's  notice.  Home- 
makers  can  follow  these  before-hand 
preparation  rules.  Briefly,  this  explains 
why,  no  matter  how  many  guests  visit 
the  Radio  Home-Makers'  Club,  we  are 
always  ready  to  serve  them  with  some- 
thing delicious  to  eat.  There  are  other 
reasons  for  this  preparation;  first,  it  is 
a  very  gracious  way  of  entertaining  and 
second,  if  we  do  have  interruptions,  the 
rest  of  our  work  does  not  suffer. 

I  remember  one  cold  afternoon  in  De- 
cember when  the  kitchen  laboratory  had 
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a  hurry  call  to  serve  tea  for  eight  people. 
Because  the  work  had  gone  along  on 
schedule  just  as  it  does  every  day,  this 
did  not  make  the  least  bit  of  difference. 
The  regular  day's  cleaning  was  done,  the 
one  extra  job  of  heavy  work  was  com- 
pleted and  everything  was  up  to  schedule. 
In  case  you  do  get  behind  in  your  work 
for  one  day,  it  is  better  to  do  a  little 
extra  each  day  and  keep  the  cleaning  up 
to  date. 

Accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt  is  cer- 
tain to  breed  disease  germs.  This  in 
part  accounts  for  the  sanitary  measures 
and  precautions  taken  in  our  studios.  The 
temperature  in  every  studio  is  kept  at 
sixty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit.  After 
each  program  is  broadcast,  the  studio  is 
aired  to  create  a  clean  fresh  circulation. 
When  there  is  scrubbing  or  washing  of 
woodwork  to  be  done,  a  little  disinfec- 
tant is  added  to  the  water.  Any  of  the 
coal  tar  products  can  be  used  as  well  as 
the  household  aids  on  the  market. 
Strong  solutions  of  soap,  soap  chips  and 
ammonia  make  effective  disinfectants,  al- 
though they  are  not  usually  thought  of 
in  these  terms.  Ice  water  that  is  kept 
in  every  studio,  is  placed  in  covered 
thermo  jugs.  Many  guests  have  asked 
me  if  our  kitchen  is  an  efficient  one  be- 
cause we  are  experts  in  this  particular 
line.  Well,  partly;  but  the  greatest  factor 
is  that  we  have  up-to-the-minute  kitchen 
equipment. 


We 


HAT  we  have  in  our 
kitchen  laboratory,  every  housewife  can 
have  in  her  home  kitchen.*  No  matter 
what  kind  of  equipment  you  are  buying, 
keep  this  one  point  in  mind, — buy  prod- 
ucts that  are  best  suited  to  your  needs, 
those  that  will  give  you  the  best  service 
and  those  that  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
operate.  Too  often,  home-makers  are 
falsely  guided  by  the  decisions  of  their 
neighbors.  Equipment  that  will  stand  up 
under  the  wear  and  tear  of  small  family 
usage,  may  be  entirely  unsuited  for  large 
family  service. 

As  soon  as  a  new  gadget  is  placed  on 
the  market,  we  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation to  find  if  that  particular  product 
will  be  a  time  and  labor  saver  to  us  in 
our  kitchen  laboratory  work.  If  the 
equipment  proves  satisfactory,  it  wins 
a  permanent  place  on  the  shelf  or  in  the 
kitchen  drawer.  Besides  the  new  tricky 
devices,  we  have  complete  sets  of  bowls, 
pots  and  pans  suited  to  every  need, 
measuring  spoons  and  cups,  so  that  at 
any  time,  we  are  ready  to  make  all  dif- 


ferent types  of  food  dishes.  The  equip- 
ment is  so  arranged  that  there  are  no 
wasted  minutes  looking  for  anything. 
We  have  made  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  is  kept  in  its  place.  The 
equipment  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  really 
a  pleasure  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  for  a 
well  organized  kitchen  lifts  housework 
and  cooking  out  of  the  drudgery  class. 
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.HE  method  we  use  in  de- 
termining the  equipment  best  suited  to 
our  needs,  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
home.  The  machines  are  fairly  light  and 
easy  to  operate  yet  durable  enough  to 
stand  up  under  long  wear.  The  original 
price  should  be  considered,  the  price  of 
operation  and  service  or  replacement  of 
parts  that  may  be  necessary.  Sometimes 
the  selling  price  may  be  a  little  higher 
than  other  similar  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  in  time  the  more  expensive 
equipment  may  actually  save  you  more 
money  in  operation  service  charges  or 
food  bills. 

The  one  important  feature  that  prac- 
tically every  manufacturer  is  taking  into 
consideration  is  the  bending  over  neces- 
sary to  run  the  equipment.  This  item  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  within  recent 
years,  the  designs  in  kitchen  furniture 
have  undergone  drastic  changes.  Stoves 
have  ovens  placed  at  the  side  with  a  side 
swinging  door,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
to  bend  over  to  look  at  the  pie  or  cake. 
Refrigerators  have  cold  controls  and  ma- 
chinery at  the  top  so  that  adjustments 
can  be  made  without  bending  over. 
Shelves  are  arranged  so  that  foods  can  be 
stored  according  to  the  most  scientific 
laws.  Shelves  are  adjustable  to  accom- 
modate a  number  of  different  types  of 
foods.  The  new  machines  are  easy  to 
clean.  The  outer  surfaces  are  washable 
compositions,  the  corners  rounded  with  a 
flat  top  which  can  be  converted  into  an 
extra  shelf, — a  point  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  this  era  of  kitchenettes.  The  inside 
of  refrigerators  also  have  rounded  cor- 
ners. This  means  that  there  are  no  cracks 
or  crevices  for  crumbs  to  hide  in.  Other 
equipment  such  as  tables,  sink  tubs  or 
service  tables  should  be  the  correct 
height  so  that  the  housewife  will  be  at 
ease  while  working  and  can  accomplish 
her  tasks  without   bending  over. 

Some  tables  and  stools,  some  stoves, 
washing  machines  and  ironing  hoards,  can 
be  raised  by  nailing  or  placing  wooden 
blocks  under  the  legs.  True,  equipment 
such  as  sinks  cannot  be  raised,  but  you 
can    raise    the    dishpan.      You    can    have 


made,  or  still  better,  make  for  yourself, 
a  wooden  rack  that  will  support  and  raise 
the  dishpan  to  the  proper  height. 

Every  home-maker  has  a  right  to  have 
sunlight  and  fresh  air  in  the  kitchen.  The 
smaller  windows  have  replaced  the  larger 
ones  and  now  windows  are  hung  with 
gay  thin  curtains  that  let  in  light,  sun 
and  air.  If  you  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  plenty  of  windows  in  the  kit- 
chen, you  should  have  some  kind  of 
light  provided.  A  center  light  is  almost 
indispensable.  There  should  be  side 
lights,  one  over  the  sink  and  a  second  by 
the  kitchen  cabinet  to  give  a  bright  light 
for  close  work.     The  modern  home-maker 


Heavy     kitchen     utensils    are 
concealed  in  lower  cupboard 


has  found  that  in  her  home  her  kitchen 
is,  in  reality,  her  laboratory  and  work- 
shop. That  is  why  she  has  demanded 
improvements  that  were  once  considered 
luxuries. 

Every  home  should  have  a  kitchen 
library  including  standard  books  on  cook- 
ing, laundry,  interior  decorating,  child 
care  and  entertaining.  With  new  equip- 
ment and  research  service  everyone  can 
have   an   attractive  home. 


•  Mi,     Allan   will   be   plrand   to   help   you   miKe  .vitir 
in  hounhold  cqulpmom   if  you  win 
rtquesU  lo  nor  In  eira  of  Radio  Dioasr,  *io  Lviincion 
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"Our  Women  Have  Gone  Further  than 
Yours"  Says  Feminine  Member  of English  Par- 
liament.    But  She  Admits  They  Lag  in  Business. 

By  Mary  Agnes  Hamilton 

Member  of  Parliament 

(From  transatlantic  broadcast  over  the  stations  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System) 


Keystone  Photo 

Mary  Agnes  Hamilton,  M.  P.,  and  English  political  leader. 
She  hopes  for  bigger  and   better   things   from   our   women. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  begin  by  saying 
how  real  and  deep  is  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
being  in  a  kind  of  contact  with  my 
many  friends  on  your  side  of  the  water, 
realizing  how  much  our  people  have  in 
common,  how  much  the  whole  world  de- 
pends on  our  working  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  common  cause  of  woman  the 
will  to  service  can  be  realized  if  a  new 
body  of  fully  effective  citizens  can  be 
created  which  is  in  the  power  of  anyone, 
quite  regardless  of  sex. 

So  far  as  women  are  concerned  in  both 
countries,  they  are  waking  up  very  fast 
and  taking  a  larger  and  larger  share  in 
the  business  of  citizenship.  It  may  be 
merely  a  national  illusion  on  this  one 
point,  but  I  think  the  women  of  Britain 
have  an  advantage  over  you.  Our  women 
have  gone  further  in  politics  than  yours 
yet  have.  When  I  say  this  I  am  not 
forgetting  the  women  sitting  in  Congress 
or  the  Senate  or  the  women  doing  admin- 
istrative work  like  Miss  Perkins,  or  edu- 
cational or  opinion-building  work  like 
Miss  Addams,  Mrs.  Catt,  Miss  Morgan, 
to  name  only  a  very  few. 


I  yet  venture  to  say  although  your 
women  got  the  vote  on  equal  terms  earlier 
than  ours  did,  we  have  done  rather  more 
with  it.  Let  me  remind  you  how  it  is 
with  us  today.  Our  House  of  Commons 
includes  now  fifteen  women,  after  hotly 
contested  elections,  elections  in  which,  as 
you  know,  both  men  and  women  have  to 
cast  their  votes  direct  for  the  party  can- 
didate. 


A- 


_T  OUR  General  Election 
seventy  tried  to  get  elected  and  fourteen 
succeeded.  One  woman  —  an  English 
peeress — once  a  conservative  worker,  now 
a  Labor  member,  was  the  fourth  of  those 
to  sit  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  other  three  being  Conser- 
vatives— Lady  Astor,  Lady  Iveagh  and 
the  Duchess  of  Atholl. 

At  the  1918  election  only  one  woman 
was  returned.  Everybody  has  forgotten 
her.  Nearly  everybody  asked,  "Who  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons?"  would  say 


it  was  one  of  your  countrywomen,  Lady 
Astor!  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  an 
Irish  woman  elected  in  1918.  She,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  her  seat  as  she  was  a 
Sinn  Feiner.  As  a  result,  the  first  woman 
M.  P.  is  forgotten.    Such  is  fate. 

Now  the  women  are  treated  exactly  as 
though  they  were  men.  We  hang  up  our 
hats  and  coats  and  deposit  our  umbrellas 
in  a  common  cloakroom.  We  stand  when 
the  Chamber  happens  to  be  full  in  debate. 
Our  points  of  view  are  entirely  in  our 
backgrounds. 

Our  sex  in  1929  had  ten  in  the  Labor 
Party,  three  Conservatives  and  one  in- 
dependent. I  don't  think  it  is  an  acci- 
dent that  the  Labor  Party  has  twice  as 
many  women  M.  P.'s  as  the  others  put 
together.  Labor,  after  all,  was  the  first 
political  party  of  our  country  to  treat  its 
women  absolutely  on  an  equality  with  its 
men.  It  is  the  party,  too,  which  puts 
equal  franchise  on  its  party  program. 
Labor  led  the  way  in  admitting  women 
to  parties. 

Their  equality  in  the  trade  unions  is 
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known,  and  as  far  back  as  1924  Miss 
Margaret  Bondfield,  who  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress, 
presided  with  particular  success  over  the 
Conference  of  the  Labor  Party.  It  was 
a  great  gathering.  Again  in  1924,  the 
Labor  Party  broke  all  records  by  choosing 
a  woman  to  be  the  first  member  of  the 
British  Administration.  When  the  Con- 
servatives came  back  to  power,  they  had 
to  do  that  as  well  as  we  did. 

In  1929  this  went  further.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Bondfield  is  today  the  Minister  of 
Labor.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  be  a 
sworn  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
addition  there  are  two  women  who  are 
unpaid  private  secretaries  to  Ministers, 
and  Miss  Susan  Lawrence,  under-secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

It  was  Premier  MacDonald,  too,  who 
sent  a  woman  to  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1924.  It  was  the  first  time  a  woman 
had  been  a  member  of  the  British  Dele- 
gation. In  1929  and  1930  he  sent  two. 
To  that  1930  assembly  women  came 
representing  their  countries,  from  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Finland,  Holland  and 
Hungary.  The  Hungarian  representative 
was  made  chairman  of  one  of  the  League 
Committees,  and  it  was  very  well  held  by 
her.  Lithuania,  Roumania,  Hungary — 
they  all  sent  delegates.  Germany  sent  a 
woman  as  technical  expert.  So  far,  you 
will  notice,  the  Latin  countries  have  not 
sent  women  to  Geneva. 

Here,  I  think,  is  a  complete  answer  to 
the  old-fashioned  and  timid-minded  folk 


who  believe  you  can't 
get  men  to  work  under 
a  woman.  You  can; 
you  do.  The  two  great- 
est administers  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health  are  working 
under  women  and  are 
doing  it  with  complete 
content  because  their 
chiefs  are  competent 
persons.  The  women 
are  doing  their  share 
in  putting  through  the 
House  of  Commons 
some  of  the  biggest 
and  most  difficult  bills 
which  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment has  introduced. 


L 


Representative  Ruth  B.  Pratt  of  New  York- 
the  public-spirited   woman   whom   Mrs.    Hami 
to  produce. 


N  THE  case 
of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  Mar- 
garet Bondfield  was 
responsible  for  it.  She 
was  backed  up  in  regard 
to  the  Pensions  and 
Housing  Bill,  and  every- 
one, I  think,  admits 
that  in  both  cases  the 
work  was  done  with 
complete  efficiency  and  perfect  control 
over  the  Parliamentary  instrument. 

I  now  come  back  to  the  question  which 
I  ventured  in  the  beginning.  Why  is  it 
that  women  have  been  able  to  go  further 
with  politics  with  us  than  with  you?  I 
am  assuming,  of  course, 
that  I  am  right  in 
thinking  that  they  real- 
ly have  done  so,  that 
in  politics,  at  any  rate, 
our  women  have  gone 
ahead  of  yours.  I 
think  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  difficult. 
I  get  the  impression 
when  I  am  in  the  States 
that  politics  do  not 
stand  too  high  in  pub- 
lic estimation  with  you; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  many  people  who 
have  a  very  keen  pub- 
lic conscience,  if  I  may 
call  it  that,  keep  out 
of  active  politics.  Well, 
it  is  not  so  with  us. 
With  us  it  is  broadly 
true  that  any  woman 
or  man  who  wants  to 
get  a  thing  done  and 
dreams,  seeks  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of 
his  or  her  ability  to 
help  make  those  dreams 
come  true.  Anyone 
with  that  sort  of  idea, 
I  should  think,  feels 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
get  it  done.  If  they 
w  a  n  t  to  get  their 
dreams    realized,    they 


-one  example  of 
Iton    calls    on    us 


Representative  Ruth  Bryan  Owen  of  Florida,  daughter  of  the 
famous  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  famous  in  her  own  right. 


make  their  way  sooner  or  later  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  is  with  us  the 
royal  road  to  effective  citizenship. 

From  time  to  time,  of  course,  you  will 
hear  wails  about  political  life  not  being 
what  it  once  was.  People  will  talk  loudly 
of  their  personal  disillusion  and  will  ask 
you,  "How  can  you  stand  it?"  But  al- 
though we  see  lots  of  things  in  our  life 
and  party  organization  that  want  altera- 
tion, our  notion  in  Britain  about  how  to 
make  public  life  better,  how  to  make 
Parliament  more  effective,  and  improve 
things  generally,  is  to  take  active  part  in 
the  political  battle.  If  the  decent  people, 
the  people  who  see  the  faults  and  failings 
that,  of  course,  exist. — if  they  keep  out, 
they  fail,  so  we  feel,  in  that  duty. 

Women  here  are  particularly  strong. 
It  is  not  only  that  they  are  priggish 
(some  of  us  are  priggish  and  try  to  hide 
it)  but  we  have  an  idea  we  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  or  feel  sort  of  moral. 
We  feel  that  we  ought  to  go  in.  to  take 
our  share  of  the  rough  and  tumble,  take 
the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and  do  what 
we  can  to  make  things  better. 


Women  with  us  took 

longer  to  start  going  into  polities  and 
prove  themselves  there  than  they  did  in 
the  arts  or  professions,  or  medicine.  In 
business,  of  course.  I  admit  we  still  lag 
behind  you.  Just  because  Britain  tends 
to  put  politics  so  high  we  expect  greatly 
of  it. 

That    women    are   out    there   in   public 
life,   is   counted,   with   us.  as   the  present 
sign   of   the    fact    that    the   general    ideas 
(Continued   on    page    10-J) 
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Have  You  Read  the  Story  about  Mrs. 
Thompson  —  the  Woman  Who  Never 
Hurried?  And  If  s  Not  a  Fable  Either! 


By  Frances  Ingram 

Consultant   on  the   Care   of  the   Skin 
Heard  on  NBC  every  Tuesday  Morning 


Frances   Joyce   of   Earl   Carroll   Fame   Refuses 
to  Let  Haste  Rob  Her  of  Her  Beauty 


IT  MAY  be  true  that  there  are  less 
than  half  a  dozen  people  in  the 
world  who  understand  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity.  I  remember 
reading  such  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
New  York  newspapers  when  Einstein 
came  to  this  country  last  December.  I 
do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  very 
few  people  who  were  reputed  to  under- 
stand the  famous  theory  of  time  and 
space,  but  I  do  know  that  the  women 
who  write  to  me  have  very  curious  theo- 
ries of  their  own  on  the  problem  of  time. 

"I  haven't  time  to  do  the  things  which 
you  suggest.  I  am  busy  every  minute 
of  the  day  and  I  have  to  hurry  all  the 
time  to  do  the  necessary  things  of  life. 
I  have  no  time  to  be  attractive."  So  one 
woman  wrote  me  recently,  and  so  a  great 
many  women  seem  to  feel.  If  I  were  not 
sorry  for  these  women,  I  would  be  im- 
patient with  them.  For,  of  course,  every 
single  one  of  them  is  going  to  suffer 
from  the  high  cost  of  haste. 

Strangely  enough,  lack  of  time  is  al- 
ways one  of  the  results  of  the  high  cost 
of  haste.  Women  tell  me  that  they  have 
no  time  to  be  attractive.  They  give 
me  long  lists  of  reasons  and  I  might  be- 
lieve some  of  these  reasons  if  I  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  ninety-two  years 
old.  When  she  was  a  young  girl,  she 
married  a  widower  with  eight  children. 
They  lived  on  a  large  farm  and  she  had 


none  of  the  conveniences 
which  are  taken  for 
granted  today  by  the 
women  who  write  to  me. 
Mrs.  Thompson  managed  a 
large  house,  eight  step- 
children, and  later,  two  of 
her  own — and  not  one  of 
these  ten  children  ever  saw  her  with  a 
shiny  nose,  or  a  soiled  or  rumpled  dress, 
or — and  I  think  this  is  especially  remark- 
able— with  her  hair  out  of  curl.  And 
there  were  no  permanent  waves  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  either!  I  do  not 
know  of  any  woman  in  this  generation 
who  has  as  few  comforts,  as  few  con- 
veniences, as  few  necessities,  if  you  like, 
as  Mrs.  Thompson  had  when  she  was 
raising  a  family  of  ten  in  a  dilapidated 
farm  house.  Yet  Mrs. 
Thompson  always  had 
time  for  her  appear- 
ance. 

Another  remarkable 
thing  about  this  re- 
markable old  lady  is 
the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  her  children  and 
her  grand-children,  she  was  never  in  a 
hurry.  And  never  being  in  a  hurry,  she 
had  time  for  everything  worthwhile. 
Haste  has  always  made  waste,  of  course, 
but  perhaps  never  so  much  as  in  our 
modern  civilization.  We  are  all  victims 
of  haste.  We  hurry  doing  every  one  of 
the  thousands  of  useless  things  that  clut- 
ter up  our  lives.  We  hurry  just  as  much 
about  non-essentials  as  we  do  about  es- 
sentials. Few  of  us  have  developed  suf- 
ficient serenity  to  detach  ourselves  and 
to  see  things  with  a  clear  sense  of  values. 
This  was  brought  home  to  me  several 
years   ago   when   my   father   visited   me. 


Free  booklets  on  the  care  of 
the  Skin  by  Frances  Ingram,  will 
be  mailed  to  readers  of  Radio 
Digest.  Send  your  request  to 
Miss  Ingram,  in  care  of  Radio 
Digest,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York. — Editor. 


He  arrived  in  New  York  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station.  I  met  him  there  with 
a  taxi  and  dashed  him  across  town  to  my 
apartment.  All  the  way  over  I  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  seat,  urging  the  taxi 
driver  to  exercise  more  ingenuity  in 
getting  through  the  traffic.  I  didn't 
realize  how  much  nervous  energy  I  was 
expending  or  how  foolish  my  attitude 
was  until  after  we  had  reached  the  apart- 
ment and  my  father  asked,  "What  do 
you  have  for  me  to  do  that  it  was  so 
important  to  save  those  few  minutes 
coming  across  town?"  Well,  I  had 
nothing  in  particular  for  him  to  do  and 
I  felt  that  his  question  was  a  just  com- 
mentary on  my  silly  striving  for  haste. 

Too  often  haste  does  not  advance  us 
in  our  efforts  nearly  so  fast  as  we  like  to 
think  it  is  doing.  Con- 
sider Lewis  Carroll's 
Alice  in  her  hurried 
trip  with  the  Red 
Queen.  You  remem- 
ber that  the  Red  Queen 
and  Alice  were  running 
hand  in  hand  and  that 
it  was  all  Alice  could 
do  to  keep  up  with  the  Queen  who  kept 
crying,  "Faster,  faster,"  as  they  skimmed 
through  the  air,  hardly  touching  the 
ground  with  their  feet.  Just  as  Alice  was 
thoroughly  exhausted,  they  stopped  and 
the  Queen  propped  Alice  up  against  a  tree 
— the  same  tree  they  had  been  under  the  ■ 
whole  time.  For  all  their  racing  they  had 
not  progressed  a  single  step. 

A  good  deal  of  our  modern  haste  gets 
us  just  as  far  as  Alice's  famous  flight  with 
the  Red  Queen — and  not  a  step  further. 

Why  do  we  hurry?     We  hurry  because 
we  worry  and  worry  arises  from  fear  of 
{Continued  on  page  103) 
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Out    of   the   AIR 

HITS— QUIPS—SLIPS 


By    INDI-GEST 


Cash  for  Humor! 

TT  WILL  pay  you  to  keep  your  ears  open 
■*■  and  your  funny  bone  oiled  for  action. 
Radio  Digest  will  pay  $5.00  for  the  first 
selected  humorous  incident  heard  on  a 
broadcast  program,  $3.00  for  second  pre- 
ferred amusing  incident  and  $1.00  for  each 
amusing  incident  accepted  and  printed. 

It  may  be  something  planned  as  pari  of 
the  Radio  entertainment,  or  it  may  be  one 
of  those  little  accidents  that  pop  up  in  the 
best  regulated  stations.  Write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  put  name  and  address  on 
each  sheet,  and  send  your  contribution  to 
Indi-Gest,  Ratlin  Digest. 


VALENTINES  OF  A  JOKE  EDITOR 

Driven  to  Desperation 

To  all  those  hen-track  writin'  blokes 
Who   expect  me   to  read  their  rotten 

jokes 
All  I  can  say  is — I  hope  you  croaks. 

To  punk  entertainers  who  have  a  yen 
To  see  their  names  in  print  again 
Forging     fan     letters     signed     "Good 

Citizen" 
I  soitenly  hopes  you  land  in  the  pen. 

To  ladies  who  think  they  "really  can 

write" 
Poems  that  tickle  my  ribs — I'm  polite 
All  that  I  wish  you  is  poor  appetite. 

The  very  next  fella'  who  thinks  he  can 

draw 
Cartoons    that    surely    will    make    me 

guffaw 
An'  shows  me  a  bunch  o'  tripe — Haw — 

Haw! 
I'll  give  him  a  smacker — right  on  the 


jaw! 


s  Xio-c** 


Ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have 
been  receiving  comic  valentines — never 
did  I  get  a  lace-trimmed  heart  or  even  a 
pink  heart-shaped  peppermint  with  "I 
Love  You"  on  it  in  purple  ink.  But  this 
year  I'm  getting  back  at  some  of  those 
smarties  with  some  comics  myself  (see 
poem  above  —  adv.).  No  funny  pic- 
tures, but  if  I  illustrated  them  the  censor 
probably  would  revoke  RADIO  DIGESTS 
mailing  privileges.  But  right  here  and  now 
I  want  to  tell  all  you  contribs  with  regu- 
lar, honest-to-goodness  funnybones  not 
to  pay  no  'tention  to  my  knocks — they're 
only  for  the  sad  guys. 


SOCK  ON  THE  NOSE 

Weener  Minstrels  on  WENR: — 

Gene:  Say,  Ray,  is  your  brother  hav- 
ing any  trouble? 

Ray:  Not  lately,  but  one  time  he  was 
a  butcher  in  a  butcher  shop  and  while 
he  was  cutting  some  meat  the  knife 
slipped  and  cut  off  his  toe  and  while  he 
leaned  down  to  get  his  toe  he  cut  his 
nose  off. 

Gene:  What  trouble  does  he  have? 

Ray:  When  he  picked  up  his  toe  and 
nose  he  was  so  excited  he  put  his  nose 
on  his  foot  and  his  toe  on  his  face  ami 
now  he  has  to  take  off  his  shoe  every 


time  he  wants  to  blow  his  nose. — Ar- 
mando Govni,  222  Wiltow  Ave.,  Joliet, 
III. 

The  telegram  read:  "Baby  girl  bom 
this  morning.  Both  mother  and  daughter 
doing  well."  And  in  the  comer  was  a 
sticker  which  read:  "When  you  want 
a  boy,  ring  Western  Union."  Direct 
male   advertising? — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

WHAT    MARRIAGE    WILL   DO    TO 
ANNOUNCERS 

Robert  Brown,  WLW:— "The  next 
number  is  one  you  will  always  remem- 
ber. It  is  a  number  you  will  always 
cherish — it  will  stay  with  you.  The 
title  is  'Forgotten.'  Perhaps  Mr. 
Brown  can  be  excused  for  that  one,  as 
he  had  just  been  married  a  few  evenings 
before. —  Hull  Bronson,  2220  Reading 
Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TONGUE  TWISTER 

Say  it  fast: — "Is  this  a  zither" — 
three  times.  Now  you'll  appreciate  the 
trouble  a  Columbia  announcer  had  the 
other  afternoon.  He  tried  three  times 
without  success — Mrs.  Horace  P.  Look. 
412  W.  nth  St.,  Anderson.  Ind. 


The  tablewds  fapol.  to  W.  Winchell< 
don't  seem  to  get  much  gravy  from 
Radio  Stars.  No  murders,  divorces, 
shooting  matches — they  don't  seem  to 
have  such  good  press  agents.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  movies: — 

Phil  Cook:  "I  see  nearly  all  movie 
actresses  have  long  slender  fingers.  I 
suppose  it  comes  from  the  wedding 
rings — slipping  them  on  and  off  so 
often." — Carl  Horn,  532  6'.  Lime  St., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Lady  in  antique  shop:     Can  you  show  me  something  in  an  antique  Radio,  circa  IQ21,  with 
I  original  cat's  whiskers  and  crystal? 


POEM  AND  LAFFUSTRATIONS 

by 
DON     DICKERMAN 

(FROM    THE    WALLS    OF    THE   BLUE   HORSE 
NIGHT    CLUB) 


He  looks  like  a  Human  with 
A  trick  Head  of  Hair 

He  runs  around  Naked  and 
He  roars  liked  a  Bear. 


in  a  rmmat  wnb  cam  uHortotsynaT 


He  gets  up  in  the  morning  and 
He  starts  a  little  Fight, 

And  he  doesn't  stop  Fighting  till 
He  goes  to  bed  at  Night. 


They're  very  fond  of  Hunting  and 
They  wield  a  Wicked  Spear, 

Killing  oftentimes  with  Single  Thrust 
A  herd  of  Twenty  Deer. 


That's  where  the  Jazz  Originates, 
They  play  it  Day  and  Night, 

And  where  they  sing  the  Dizzy  Blues 
And  Shake  the  Shimmy  Right. 


The  Men  go  to  Market  and 
They  don't  need  any  Dough. 

For  they  eat  up  One  Another  when 
The  Food  runs  Low. 


The  Whiskey  Fruit  is  full  of  Punch 
The  woods  are  full  of  Sprees, 

You'll  find  your  Steamer  Baskets 
Growing  right  upon  the  Trees. 


GOSSIP  SHOP 

Two  visitors  on  a  personally-con- 
ducted tour  barged  into  the  studio  at 
Columbia  the  other  night  just  before 
Toscha  Seidel's  concert  was  to  begin. 
Only  one  person  was  in  the  room. 

"This  is  where  Toscha  Seidel  is  going 
to  broadcast,  isn't  it?"  one  of  the  guests 
asked. 

"Yeah,  this  is  the  joint,"  said  the 
man  in  the  room.  "But  take  a  tip  from 
me  buddy:  lay  off  of  that  program,  it's 
a  lot  of  dizzy  classical  stuff'" 

The  speaker  was  Seidel  himself! 


Guy  Lombardo  got  a  fan  telegram 
after  his  broadcast  the  other  day.  It 
came  from  a  neighbor  living  in  the  same 
house  with  him.     Here  it  is: — 

GUY  LOMBARDO 
ROOSEVELT  HOTEL 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

YOU  SOUND  MUCH  BETTER 
OVER  THE  RADIO  AT  TEN 
THAN  OVER  MY  HEAD  AT 
FOUR  PM 

OLIVE  SMYTHE 


Josef  Hofmann,  the  famous  pianist, 
tells  one  on  himself.  It  seems  he  was 
giving  a  concert  and  was  disturbed  by  the 
laughter  and  mumblings  of  a  man  in  the 
third  row  front. 


"You'll   have    to    come   and   get 
money    back,"    the    usher    firmly 


your 
pro- 


claimed. 

"All  right,"  was  the  answer,  "but 
why'm'I  bein'  kicked  out?" 

"You're  drunk,"  said  the  usher. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  was  the  retort,  "if  I 
wuz  shober  d'ya  think  I'd  be  at  a  con- 
shert?" 


When  George  Beuchler,  WABC  staff 
announcer,  takes  time  off  between  pro- 
grams to  have  dinner,  he  takes  his  stop- 
watch with  him.  Mr.  Beuchler  has 
learned  to  calculate  to  a  second  how 
much  time  will  be  occupied  by  each 
dish.  If  you  sit  next  to  him  at  dinner, 
you  hear  him  mumbling  to  himself: 

"Soup,  two  and  a  half  minutes;  salad, 
three  minutes;  grilled  steak,  eleven 
minutes  .  .  ." 

DIDN'T  KNOW  HIS  OWN  BIRTH- 
PLACE 

The  Mirthquakers,  NBC:— 

"By  the  way,  Brother  Macey,  where 
did  you  get  that  black  eye?" 

"That's  a  birth  mark,  Brother  Brok- 
enshire." 

"A  birth  mark?  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  Brother  Macey?" 

"Well,  Brother  Brokenshire,  I  was 
coming  back  from  Chicago  the  other 
night  and  I  got  into  the  wrong  berth!" 
—  Haydon  Peterson,  17 23-1 2th  St.,  Des 
Moines,  la. 


ABSURDITY 

Say,  Indi-Gest,  to  kill  some  time 
I  Thought  I'd  write  a  Jingle, 
On  Radio  celebrities, 
The  Folks  with  whom  I  mingle. 

Ray  Perkins  hands  me  quite  a  laugh, 
Phil  Cook  is  also  funny, 
But  count  me  out  on  Cheerio 
E'en  though  it  cost  me  money. 

So  many  bands  have  tried  to  ape 
"B.A."  Lombardo  Vallee," 
I  wish  someone  would  dump  the  bunch 
In  some  deserted  alley. 

I'd  like  to  sing  a  line  of  praise 
For  Pete  and  Aline  Dixon, 
Their  "Raising  Junior"  is  one  act 
My  dial  is  always  fixed-on. 

And  here's  three  cheers  for  Arabesque, 
And  Frontier  Days  are  fair, 
Then  add  a  long  huzzah!  for 
Billy  Jones  and  Ernie  Hare. 

Whoa  Indi-Gest,  I'd  better  stop 
While  I  still  have  my  health 
Before  some  reader  throws  a  brick 
And  ends  my  trek  toward  wealth. 


STEW 

Indi-Gest  assures  you  that  "Stew"  is. 
not  the  Old  Soak.  He  is  none  other 
than  Leonard  Stewart  Smith,  popular 
Radio    Digest    author. 
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lives  an  dMtidL  s\Qa\\£t  am*  noonmor 


To  hear  a  band  of  Hottentots 

A-Blattin  at  a  Ball 
Would  knock  you  for  a  Homer  if 

You'd  Anv  Ear  at  All. 


At  futuristic  Fainting  they 
Are  always  at  their  Best, 

They'll  slap  it  on  your  Ankle,  or 
They'll  Etch  it  on  your  Chest. 


I  wish  I  were  a  Hottentot, 

To  see  Life's  Joys  I've  Striven, 

But  those  black  birds  enjoy  it  so, 
They  Hardly  know  they're  Livin'! 


There  are  no  Cops,  no  Courts  or  Jails, 
Nor  Man-made  Laws  to  Taunt-em, 

There  isn't  any  Income  Tax, 

Club  Dues  or  Rent  to  Haunt-em. 


What's  the  good  of  spending  trillions 
of  dollars  for  wire-rights  and  buying 
out  a  bunch  of  local  Radio  stations,  if 
this  is  all  the  impression  NBC  can 
make  on  the  rising  generation: — 

A  little  girl,  a  patient  in  our  hospital, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Phil  Cook,  addressed 
thus: — 

Mr.  Phil  Cook,  N.B.C., 

National  Biscuit  Company, 

New  York  City. 

Some   Cook,   eh  what? — A.   McCul- 

lough,  R.  N .,  43  So.  6th  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

A  RADANECDOTE 

Heard  over  WLW : —  Several  years  ago 
Firestone,  Edison,  Ford  and  Burroughs 
were  touring  through  Cincinnati.  A 
light  on  their  car  went  bad,  and  they 
stopped  at  a  little  crossroad  store.  Mr. 
Ford  went  into  the  store. 

"What  kind  of  automobile  lights  do 
you  have?"  asked  Ford. 

"Edison,"  replied  the  merchant. 

"I'll  take  one,"  said  Ford.  "And  by 
the  way,  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Edison  is  out  in  my  car." 

"So?"  said  the  merchant. 

When  the  light  was  put  in  it  was 
found  that  a  new  tire  was  needed,  so 
Ford  went  back  into  the  store  and 
asked  what  kind  of  tires  they  had. 

"Firestone,"  was  the  reply. 

"By  the  way,  you  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  Mr.  Firestone  is  out  there 
in  my  car  and  I  am  Mr.  Ford — Henry 
Ford'." 


■    1 1  ■  ii  iJ 


"So?"  said  the  merchant. 

While  the  tire  was  being  put  on, 
Burroughs,  with  his  white  whiskers, 
leaned  out  of  the  car  and  said  to  the 
merchant,  "Good  mornin',  sir." 

The  merchant  looked  at  him  with  a 
sarcastic  grin  and  said:  "If  you  try  to 
tell  me  you're  Santa  Claus  I'll  crown 
you  with  this  wrench." — Imp,  Grosse 
Isle,  Mich. 


LAUGH,  CLOWN,  LAUGH 

The  Interwoven  Pair: — 

Billy  Jones:  Have  you  ever  heard  my 
favorite  piece,  Lohengrin? 

Ernie  Hare:  No,  but  I've  heard 
Minnehaha.  —  Harold  F.  Baker,  401 
College  Ave.,  Winjicld,  Kans. 

Now,  isn't  it  a  pity  that  Gigli,  the 
tenor,  doesn't  say  his  name  the  way 
it  looks,  instead  of  in  good  old  Italian, 
"Zhili"  (not  a  G  in  it) — so  we  could 
have  put  him  in  that  one.  Well,  now  go 
ahead  and  get  giggly  over  this  one:  — 

Something  for  Everyone  (CBS): 

"I  never  thought  I'd  pull  through. 
First  1  got  angina  pectoris,  followed  by 
arteriosclerosis.  Just  as  1  was  recov- 
ering, 1  got  tuberculosis  and   aphasia." 

"Good  heavens,  you  don't  look  much 
the  worse  for  it." 

"I  wasn't  ill,  you  idiot!  1  was  in  a 
spelling  bee." — Florence  Ilaist.  Fox  15;. 
Lindenwold,  N.  J . 


SLIPS  THAT  PASS  THRU  THE 

MIKE 

On  November  30th,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan 

Owen  was  introduced  to  us 
By  John  B.  Kennedy  on  Collier's  Hour 

thus: 
(He  placed  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
And    introduced    her    as)    Mrs.    Ruth 

Owen  Bryan,   of  course. 
Mrs.   M.   J.    Swan,   12   Northern    Ave.. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

CA  USED  B  Y  PATRIOTISM:— 
Winnipeg's  CKY  in  Canada  introduced 
an  orchestra  rendition  of  It  Happened 
in  Monterey  with  the  solemn  statement 
that  the  harmony  boys  would  next  play 
It  Happened  in  Montreal. — J .  P.  Leith, 
University  Station,  Grand  Forks,   N.  D. 

REPORTED  FROM  THE  STU- 
DIO ITSELF:— WTIC  in  Hartford 
made  a  mistake  in  switching  programs 
one  night.  The  announcer  pushed  the 
button  which  connects  the  Hartford 
station  with  the  NBC  Red  network 
instead  of  the  local  studio.  Upon  hear- 
ing a  strange  voice  discussing  spiritual- 
ism, he  quickly  pushed  the  right  button 
— but  too  late — here  was  the  result  of 
his  mistake.  WTIC  Announcer: — 
"Our  next  feature,  the  Travelers'  Hour, 
is  introduced  by  Mr.  Paul  Lucas 
(NBC: — )  in  a  hypnotic  trance." 

LOWELL  THOMAS  MAKES  A 
MIST  A  KE.  To  quote  him: — "A  per- 
son could  go  into  a  drug  store  and  buy 
either  epizootic  or  asafetida."  (In 
case  you  don't  know  it.  epizootic  is  a 
disease  peculiar  to  animals — why  buy 
it  at  all?)  —  Edith  C.  Woodbridge,  2417 
Suiuiyside  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 

ANNOUNCER  PUTS  ON 
RUDY  VALLEE  RECORD.  We 
hear,  "Click — scratch,  scratch,  scratch, 
click!  Scratch,  scratch,  scratch,  click 
Silence.  "Rudy  Vallee  is  cracked!' 
piped  a  young  female  voice.  Followed 
by,  announcer:  "With  due  apologies. 
the  young  huly  says  she  was  referring 
to  the  record!"-  Edwin  V.  St.  John, 
25  Whiting  Ave  Dcdham.  Mass. 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 
in  this  news  broadcast  from  Will. 
Announcer:  "This  large  corporation  has 
been  operating  on  a  strictly  profitet 
basis  for  twelve  months  a  procedure 
that  has  been  eminently  satisfactory 
but  that  has  produced  no  profits  to  the 
shareholders."  lie  didn't  even  correct 
his  mistake.  —  William  II'.  Sanders, 
"Birchbrow,"   Haverhill.  Mass. 
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RAH  FOR   HAPPY   HOLLOW! 

HERE  are  a  few  lines  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see  in  print  in  V.O.L.  But  I  know 
that  what  I  write  is  never  eligible  for  anything 
like  that  (No? — Editor).  There  is  one  station 
and  especially  one  program  here  in  the  Middle 
West  that  I  admire— KMBC,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  the  program  is  "Happy  Hollow", 
written  and  presented  under  the  direction  of 
Ted  M  alone. 

Happy  Hollow  is  the  typical  small  town, 
with  the  general  store,  little  red  school,  depot 
where  a  train  comes  through  once  a  week,  and 
everything  else  that  makes  a  "one-horse"  town. 
— The  Pestication  Pest  (Marguerite),  Hig- 
ginsville,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

WE  REFUSE  TO  PLEAD  GUILTY 

I  WAS  first  introduced  to  your  excellent  maga- 
zine with  the  September  issue  and  now  I 
come  back  for  more  every  month.  "Somebody 
or  other",  who  stated  in  V.O.L.  that  most  of 
the  news  and  articles  in  Radio  Digest  were 
about  Radio  artists  of  the  South  and  West  is 
crazy — at  least  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned. 
I  haven't  seen  much  as  yet  about  the  stations 
I  usually  listen  to — especially  about  KFRC, 
my  favorite  station. — J.  R.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Not  guilty  this  time.  December,  1930,  issue 
contained  a  story  and  pictures  of  the  KFRC 
Blue  Monday  Jamboree — rotogravure  section 
this  month  displays  a  fine  picture. — Editor. 

*  *  * 

JIMMIE    GREEN    STORY    COMING    SOON 

I  AM  a  Jimmie  Green  fan,  and  wonder  why  he 
isn't  given  the  publicity  in  Radio  Digest 
that  he  rightly  deserves.  And  Frankie  Aquins, 
one  of  the  featured  vocalists  in  Jimmie's 
orchestra,  possesses  the  finest,  and  I  think,  the 
sweetest  voice  I  have  heard.  I  have  listened  to 
both  of  them  over  WENR,  WTMJ,  and  have 
now  followed  them,  via  the  Radio,  of  course,  to 
WGY. — Lucille  MacLeod,  5726  Erie  Avenue, 
Hammond,  Ind. 

FOR   RADIO  CLUB  FANS 

I  STARTED  reading  Radio  Digest  with  the 
October  issue  and  I  find  it  to  be  the  best 
Radio  magazine  I  have  ever  seen.  I  especially 
enjoy  reading  the  V.O.L.  I  have  become 
affiliated  with  two  Radio  clubs  through  reading 
this  column  and  I  would  like  to  join  several 
more.  If  anybody  who  reads  this  letter  hap- 
pens to  be  at  the  head  of  any  Radio  club  will 
they  please  send  me  an  application  card  and 
any  other  information  necessary  to  join. — Stan- 
ley J.  Fredrickson,  816  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

MR.  ARNOLD'S  letter  gave  me  an  idea. 
Why  not  publish  the  names  of  people 
who  would  like  to  interchange  information  on 
Radio  reception  and  all  the  "whys"  and 
"wherefores"  of  Radio? 

I  would  like  to  receive  letters  from  listeners 
about  the  distant  stations  they  can  get  and  the 
different  programs  their  local  stations  have — 
or  anything  about  Radio! 

I  will  gladly  answer  any  letters. — Mr.  L.  J. 
Goulette,  Route  No.  2,  Plummer,  Idaho. 

*  *  * 

WANTS   "CHEERIO"  TO  REMAIN 
INCOGNITO 

IN  ANSWER  to  Mrs.  Servior  Mitchell  in  the 
December  Digest,  I  want  to  disagree  with 
her  about  "Cheerio"  taking  the  wrong  attitude 
in  remaining  "incog." 

When  you  hear  a  Radio  artist  every  day  for 
several  years  can't  you  just  picture  how  he 
looks?   I  can,  and  sometimes  when  I  finally  see 

his   picture Oh!   how   disappointed    and 

disillusioned  I  am.  Imagine  how  many  thou- 
sands of  folks  have  their  own  conception  of 
just  how  "Cheerio"  looks, — and  they  can'l  all 
be  right.  So  think  what  would  happen  if  sud- 
denly some  paper  came  out  with  the  picture 
of  a  short  fat  man  labeled  "This  is  Cheerio" 
and  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  people  had  pictured  him  as  a  tall  thin 


OlCe  of  the 


man!  I  would  rather  keep  my  own  mental 
vision  of  him.  How  about  the  rest  of  the 
"Circle"? 

Here's  to  Radio  Digest — may  it  always  be 
as  good  as  it  is  today. — Mrs.  W.  H.  Stiles, 
Stone  Harbor,  N.  J. 


HE    STILL   BELIEVES    IN    SANTA   CLAUS 

IN  YOUR  December  issue  you  have  a  very 
interesting  article  about  some  of  the  Radio 
artists  and  what  they  want  for  Christmas. 
Should  Santy  Claus  make  inquiries  as  to  what 
some  of  the  listeners  want,  will  you  please  tell 
him  if  we  find  an  announcement,  in  our  socks 
on  Christmas  morning,  of  Floyd  Gibbons  in  his 
nightly  broadcasts  of  news  flashes,  he  will 
make  the  whole  world  happy.  Thank  you. — A 
Listener,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


CHEERIO    STILL    ON    NBC    AND    WDAF 

AT    9:30    CENTRAL    TIME,    LITTLE 

JACK  LITTLE  ON  NBC  AND 

WREN    12:45   SUNDAY 

WE  USED  to  get  "Cheerio"  through 
WDAF,  Kansas  City,  but  can't  locate 
them  now.  Are  they  off  the  air?  If  not,  what 
chain  are  they  on  and  what  station? 

Is  Little  Jack  Little  still  on  the  air,  and  if  so, 
from  what  stations  does  he  broadcast? — B.  R. 
Coggeshall,  Solomon,  Kans. 


WHERE    IS    "APOSTOLIC    CHURCH    OF 

PENTECOST"    BROADCASTING 

OVER  1040  KILOCYCLE 

STATION? 

ABOUT  December  1st  (9:00  o'clock  moun- 
.  tain  standard  time)  we  heard  a  religious 
service  being  broadcast  from  a  station  using 
a  frequency  of  about  1040  kilocycles.  KNX, 
Hollywood  was  on  one  side,  while  our  local  was 
on  the  other  side.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where 
this  church  is  located?  We  would  like  to  com- 
municate with  it.  We  are  pretty  sure  it  was  the 
Apostolic  Church  of  Pentecost.  If  possible, 
we'd  like  to  know  the  Evangelist's  name,  too. — 
David  Donaldson,  1355  McTavish  Street, 
Regina,  Sask.,  Canada. 


RECIPE   BROADCASTERS,   PLEASE   TALK 
SLOWLY  AND  GIVE  MRS.  HOUSE- 
WIFE   TIME    TO    WRITE 

IT  IS  rather  disheartening  to  a  housewife  who 
has  listened  intently  to  the  discussion  of  a  new 
dish  to  find,  after  she  has  dashed  around  look- 
ing for  a  pencil  and  paper  (and  found  them), 
that  the  lady  at  the  other  end  of  the  Radio 
connection  is  talking  so  fast  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  take  down  the  recipe  or  instructions. 

The  speed  at  which  the  average  cooking 
broadcaster  delivers  her  recipes  makes  it  quite 
difficult  for  many  of  the  housewives  to  take 
down  all  the  information  given  in  long  hand. 

Of  course,  the  writer  is  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  time  is  limited  in  which  the 
broadcaster  is  obliged  to  dictate  her  recipes, 
but  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  dictator  gave 
fewer  recipes,  enabling  the  housewife  to  make 
a  success  of  these,  than  to  distribute  many 
recipes,  which  through  lack  of  time  allowed 
are  incompleted  by  the  housewife  and,  as  a 
consequence,  unusable. 

Incompleted  recipes  for  dishes  which  cooks 
are  anxious  to  serve  means  lost  sales  of  ingredi- 
ents comprising  them,  reacting  against  the 
manufacturer  sponsoring  the  broadcast. 


Is  it  not  essential,  therefore,  that  for  the 
proper  promotion  of  sales  the  wholesaler  or 
distributor  advertising  the  various  products, 
through  the  medium  of  the  cookery  talks,  see  to 
it  that  recipe  dictation  is  standardized  as  to 
time?  Bessie  A.  Crotty,  1  Jacobus  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


P.  S. — NELLIE  SAYS  DON'T  BROADCAST 
RECIPES   AT   ALL 

I  WISH  some  station  or  magazine  would  start 
a  movement  to  abolish  recipes  from  the 
Radio.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  "gets  a 
pencil  and  writes  'one  teaspoonful  salt,  cup  of 
flour'  "  and  the  rest  of  the  rubbish  one  is  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  regardless  of  how  much  one 
pays  for  a  Radio. 

If  it  is  boresome  and  nerve-racking  for  women 
to  have  to  listen  to  a  flock  of  uninteresting 
recipes,  how  irritating  and  exasperating  it  must 
be  to  men. 

If  "Good  English"  supplanted  the  "Recipe 
programs"  we  might  all  profit  with  the  time 
which  is  now  wasted. 

If  we  can't  afford  a  cook,  in  this  day  and  age, 
we  eat  in  restaurants.  PLEASE  begin  a  move- 
ment to  eliminate  "recipes"  and  replace  them 
with  music  or  "Good  English." — Nellie  Mae 
Black,  Miami,  Florida. 


GUESS  YOURS  IS  "MINORITY  OPINION" 

ON  LITTLE  JACK  LITTLE— HE'S 

NOW   ON   NBC 

I  HAVE  been  reading  your  Radio  Digest  for 
some  time  and  am  interested  in  letters  from 
your  readers  upon  various  phases  of  Radio 
programs.  I  like  to  see  friendly  criticism  but 
not  daggers  thrust  at  each  other  through  the 
magazine!  I  think  each  listener  has  a  right  to 
his  or  her  opinion,  and  to  have  likes  and  dis- 
likes. 

Now  I  wonder  just  what  readers  think  of 
"Little  Jack  Little"?  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  him  and  many  severe 
criticisms  of  his  line  of  Radio  broadcasts  over 
WLW.  One  may  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  man  from  hearing  him  just  once.  As  for 
me  and  all  my  family  and  many  friends,  he 
could  be  left  off  the  Radio  entirely  and  not  be 
missed — much !  He  is  a  natural  born  pianist  I 
believe,  but  if  he  would  only  play  and  not  try 
to  talk  or  sing!  I  simply  can't  stand  his  style 
of  conceit  and  egotism  and  self  esteem. 

We  like  good  poetry  over  the  air  but  get  little 
of  it  suitable  for  broadcasting.  We  like 
"Tony's  Scrap  Book"  now  over  the  CBS,  and 
"Buck  and  Alice"  over  NBC,  and  so  many 
others.  The  fine  pipe  organ  programs  over 
WLW,  WGN,  WENR  and  other  stations  are 
so  good — so  are  the  School  of  the  Air  and  Phil 
Cook  and  "Cheerio" — over  the  big  chains.  I 
don't  know  what  we  would  do  without  the 
Radio.  I  enjoy  reading  about  the  programs  and 
different  characters  in  the  Radio  Digest.  It 
is  fine! — M.  F.  L.  C,  Indiana. 


SEE    MEXICAN    STATIONS    LISTED    ON 
PAGE  96,  RAYMOND 

CAN  you  tell  me  what  station  in  Tampico, 
Tamps,  Mexico,  broadcasts  on  approxi- 
mately the  same  wave  as  WJZ?  (Probably  you 
mean  XEM,  Tampico — Editor).  Also,  what 
Mexican  station  coming  in  between  WTAM 
and  WTIC  sounds  a  cuckoo  call  during  the 
program  at  intervals?  (Probably  XER,  Mexico, 
D.  P.). — Raymond  Dessinger,  Linwood,  Kans. 
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GO   'WAY   WID   YER   BLARNEY 

YOU  must  have  adopted  M.  Emile  Coue's 
cult,  as  every  day  in  every  way  your  maga- 
zine is  growing  better  and  better.  I  am  sure 
anyone  could  get  a  greater  kick  out  of  a  Mike 
and  Herman  program  after  looking  at  their 
pictures  on  page  67  of  the  October  Radio 
Digest.  Hoping  to  hear  more  of  your  magic 
power,  and  wishing  you  all  success. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Jennings,  Caro,  Michigan. 


WOW!   WHAT  A  BIG  ORDER 

I  ENJOY  Radio  Digest  very  much.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  a  write-up  and  pic- 
tures of  the  WCAU  announcers,  and  would 
particularly  like  to  see  published  pictures  of 
as  many  of  the  WCAU  Children's  Hour  per- 
formers as  you  can  secure. 

Now  will  you  permit  me  to  talk  about  some- 
thing I  do  not  like  in  Radio  Digest?  I  refer 
to  the  fiction.  This  feature  seems  to  me  out  of 
place  in  a  Radio  magazine.  I  believe  it  could 
be  used  to  better  advantage  in  giving  this  space 
to  more  Radio  write-ups  and  pictures. 

If  there  ever  was  a  write-up  and  pictures  of 
Mike  and  Herman  and  the  Smith  Family  of 
WENR  and  Louie  and  His  Hungry  Five  of 
WGN  in  Radio  Digest  I  missed  it,  if  not, 
would  like  to  see  it. — Charles  L.  Anspach, 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

We've  had  'em  all  with  pictures,  Charles. 
Particularly — WCAU  Kiddies  on  page  71  this 
issue,  and  Mike  and  Herman  page  67,  October. 
Check  and  double  check  on  the  fiction — Editor. 


OH!     THE    POOR    ANNOUNCER— HE    IS 

BLAMED    FOR    WHAT    MAY    BE 

THE  SPONSOR'S  FAULT 

WE,  THE  public,  have  our  favorite  an- 
nouncers as  well  as  our  favorite  stations. 
We  are  critical — we  are  super-critical — why 
shouldn't  we  be  when  we  are  daily  enjoying 
twenty-four  hours  of  free  entertainment? 

Not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  us  knows  an  an- 
nouncer by  sight,  but  we  know  his  voice  and 
we  form  his  picture  for  our  mind's  gallery  from 
it.  We  see  a  good-looking  man,  rather  under 
middle-age,  in  evening  clothes.  He  is  standing 
before  a  galaxy  of  entertainers  in  velvet  and 
jewels;  he  is  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  a  per- 
sonage. 

A  good  announcer  helps  a  poor  program.  A 
poor  announcer  hurts  a  good  program.  A  good 
announcer,  to  our  mind,  is  one  who  is  not 
pedantic,  who  does  not  over-air  his  knowledge. 
We  want  our  announcer  to  use  good  English 
in  a  voice  which  is  free  from  accent.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  should  use  a  few  descriptive  ad- 
jectives, but  we  do  not  want  our  announcer  to 
stoop  to  cheap  wit.    We  are  fastidious. 

We  do  not  always  turn  to  something  else  dur- 
ing the  advertising  of  the  sponsor's  wares. 
There  are  only  two  reasons  why  we  do  not; 
the  first,  we  don't  want  to  miss  the  beginning 
of  the  program;  the  second,  we  are  interested. 

The  success  of  a  station  depends  on  how  well 
the  announcer  holds  our  interest — will  we  ask 
for  Cummer's  Toothpaste  when  we  stand 
before  the  druggist's  display  <  ase?  If  the  an- 
nouncer has  told  us  in  as  many  words  as 
necessary  (and  no  more)  "(iuinmrr,  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  wonderful  Cummer's  Tooth- 
paste  which   is  so   well   recommended   by  all 

dentists,  has  the  pleasure  of  presenting ," 

we  shall  ask  for  Cummer's  Toothpaste.  We 
can't  help  asking  for  it  because  the  name, 
"Cummer's"  stands  out. 


"Music  soothes  the  savage  breast."  Granted. 
But  a  heavenly  choir  would  fail  to  soothe  us 
during  some  of  the  long-winded  and  disjointed 
preambles  to  some  of  the  programs. 

Some  day  a  thinking  sponsor  will  explain  to 
his  wordy  announcer  that  the  Radio  has 
brought  out  another  phase  in  selling-psychol- 
ogy. He  may  call  it  appreciation — it  doesn't 
matter;  whatever  he  calls  it,  it  is  a  sale  made 
by  his  program  in  the  way  the  tailor's  extra 
care  in  the  fitting  of  an  altered  coat  brings  the 
man  back  for  a  new  suit. 

General  Napier  announced  the  capture  of 
Scinde  and  the  end  of  a  campaign  by  the  one 
word,  "peccavi";  meaning,  I  have  sinned.  O 
for  the  day  when  we  shall  hear,  "This  is  Sta- 
tion BLAH  Napier  is  your  announcer." 

Will  the  writer  of  this  letter  please  commu- 
nicate with  the  Editor? 


MORE  WHAS  PICTURES,  PLEASE! 

I  AM  a  regular  reader  of  the  Radio  Dices  r 
and  like  it  immensely.  I  have  only  one  ob- 
jection— there  are  never  pictures  and  write-ups 
on  WHAS  artists  or  announcers,  where  other 
stations  have  them  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
I  hope  we  will  hear  a  little  about  them  soon. — 
Miss  S.  Glenn,  Louisville,  Ky. 

See  the  picture  and  story  about  Jack  Turner, 
pianist  of  WHAS  on  page  72  of  this  issue 
and  other  pictures  in  the  Sept.  issue — Editor. 

*  *  * 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT — VOICE  OF  THE 
"RUDY"  LISTENER 

WE  PUT  it  to  a  vote  in  the  V.O.L.  col- 
umns— this  question  of  the  most  popular 
orchestra  leader — we'll  let  you  in  to  count  the 
ballots — here  they  are: — 

UNTIL  I  found  your  column  in  the  magazine 
I  did  not  know  the  Radio  listener  was 
supposed  to  have  a  voice.  I  thought  we  had  to 
take  everything  they  wanted  to  hand  us  and 
not  squawk.  If  you  doubt  this  statement  try  to 
find  a  good  program  Sunday  morning  or  after- 
noon. I  think  that  if  they  put  Rudy  Vallee  on 
the  air  Sunday  afternoon,  even  you  ducks  that 
are  razzing  him  would  welcome  him  with  open 
arms. — A.  Curnow,  Detroit,  Mich.  ...  Is 
the  V.O.L.  intended  to  be  the  humor  depart- 
ment? Whatever  the  intention,  it  has  succeeded 
in  being  the  funniest  spot  in  the  magazine  since 
I  have  been  reading  it.  These  bombastics  about 
Rudy  Vallee  started  by  the  eminent  Mrs.  John- 
son are  the  source  of  the  amusement. — R.  M. 
Kenworthy,  Chicago,  111.  .  .  .  I'll  bet  most  of 
these  people  who  do  the  "panning"  listen  to  his 
programs. — Bca  Trumble,  Saginaw,  Mich.  .  .  . 
I  am  always,  like  all  other  young  people,  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  read  anything  that  -Mr. 
Vallee  writes. — Margaret  M.  Long,  Chicago, 
111.    .    .    . 

*  *  * 

WHEN  we  studied  about  Rome  in  School, 
we  learned  that  Roman  youths  used  to 
take  mud  bath--  to  make  them  more  gorgeous 
(A  tip  for  Rudy  and  these  mud-slingei 
Another  "heigh-ho"  fan.  Grass  Lake,  Mich. 
.  .  .  He  has  worked  very  hard  to  put  himself 
and  his  orchestra  where  they  are  today  and 
deserves  every  bit  of  praise  he  receives.  Conn- 
on,  you  Vallee  fans,  fifty-million  of  us  can't  be 
wrong.— Carlita  M.  Eialford,  East  Hartford, 
Conn.  .  .  .  If  some  girls  want  to  picture  him 
as  their  dream  lover,  well  isn't  that  their  own 
affair?  Heaven  knows  it's  harmless  enough. — 
C.  L.,  Augusta,  Maine.    .    .    . 


OH!  IT'S  a  "Beauty  Contest"  now — well, 
I'll  raise  your  two  cents  and  have  my 
say.  Ugly  features,  unattractive  and  homely 
face  (as  Rudy's  was  called)  never  kept  any 
good  man  down.  How  about  Abraham  Lincoln? 
And  coming  back  to  Radio,  would  you  call 
Graham  McNamee  handsome? — Ruth  Ram- 
say, Petersburg,  111.  .  .  .  Razz  Rudy?  .Not 
while  I'm  around.  His  musicians  got  their  in- 
struments at  some  place  other  than  the  25c  to 
Si. 00  store,  as  they  certainly  are  not  tin  panny. 
—Mrs.  R.  Whaley,  Detroit," Mich.  ...  To  me 
he  is  a  mythical  knight,  and  Ins  voice  sends  me 
all  a-twitter  and  a-twitch. — Yirtinia  K.  Hen- 
derson, St.  Joseph,  Mo V  million  i 

in  love  with  him?  Why  not?  Hasn't  a  pi 
who  has  gained  a  foothold  for  himself  on  the 
ladder  of  fame  some  sort  of  right  to  expect  ap- 
plause? Hasn't  his  voice  that  certain  some- 
thing that  weaves  romance — its'  so — so — oh, 
what  shall  I  sav? — J.  M.  Swanson,  Ludington, 
Mich.    .    .    . 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  from  many,  mam-  more,  in 
eluding  M.  E.  Brown,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mr. 
R.  M.  Hubert,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  .  .  Valeria 
Bache  .  .  .  D.  B.  Morris,  Huntington,  L.  I. 
.   .   .  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

ONE  VOTE  FOR  "JIMMIE"   GREEN  AND 
"SOL"    WAGNER 

POOR  Rudy.  It  really  is  amusing  the  way 
Mrs.  Johnson  has  all  the  Rudy  Vallee  fans 
up  in  arms.  To  be  perfectly  frank  I  don't  care 
for  him  myself. 

The  best  orchestra  in  the  country,  in  my 
opinion,  is  "Jimmie"  Green.  If  you  haven't 
heard  him,  well,  you've  missed  a  lot. 

And  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  "Sol" 
Wagner.  Tune  in  on  WENR  Chicago  and  if 
you're  blue,  you  won't  be  for  long. — "Tiny," 
Washington,  Pa. 

MORE  VOTES  FOR  LOMBARDO  AND 
COON-SANDERS 

I  AM  writing  this  in  favor  of  Guy  Lombardo 
and  Coon-Sanders.  I  don't  see  how  a  per- 
fectly good  magazine  like  jours  can  harp  so 
much  on  Rudy  Vallee. 

Lombardo  and  Coon- Sanders  have  bands 
that  really  work  together  to  put  over  the  whole 
orchestration,  not  just  a  few  pretty  choruses  of 
a  good  number.  Guy  Lombardo's  band  and 
Coon-Sanders'  must  rate  far  above  Vallee  be- 
cause of  their  higher  and  more  complicated 
type  of  music. — Warren  J.  Hanson,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

*  *  * 

THERE  seems  to  be  so  much  discussion  in 
the  Voice  of  the  Listener  about  Rudy  Vallee 
and  Guy  Lombardo,  I  will  have  to  "speak  my 
piece".  The  Royal  Canadians  have  more 
rhythm  and  individuality  than  any  orchestra 
I  have  ever  heard. 

Of  course,  I  know  the  men  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being  jealous  of  Rudy  but  does  that 
sound  reasonable?  If  that  were  true,  we  would 
be  jealous  of  the  Lombardo  boys,  too.  All 
three  of  them  are  good  looking  and  I  know  of 
no  one  that  can  imitate  Carmen's  singing. 
My  vote  goes  for  the  Lombardos. — George  1'. 
Kunze,  U.  S.  Veteran's  Hospital,  Oteen,  X.  C. 

*  *  * 

ONE  VOTE   ISN'T   ENOUGH   FOR   HIM — 
HE   TAKES   TEN 

TUTS  is  my  arrangement  of  the  ten  best 
orchestras.  Johnny  llamp.  Earl  Burtnett, 
Raul  Whiteman,  [sham  Jones.  Jack  Denny, 
Ren  Hemic.  Gus  Arnheim,  George  Olsen, 
Wayne  King,  led  Weems. — O.  I.  ].,  M< 
Wis. 

*  *  * 

WHERE    IS    ROY    INGRAHAM'S    BAND? 

If   1    were   to   name   the   live  best   orchl 
on  the  air  I  would  mention — Coon-Sanders, 
Guv  Lombardo.  Wayne  King.  Roy  [ngraham 
and  Art  Kasscl. 

1!\    the  way,  can  anyone  tell  me  what  has 
happened   to   Roy    [ngraham?      We   haven't 
heard  him  in  this  part  oi  the  country,  SUM 
spring.  -Geraldine Schuman,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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Scientific  Progress 


By  Howard  Edgar  Rhodes,  Technical  Editor 

Synchronization  of  Stations 


THE  next  few  years  may  see  the 
operation  of  entire  chains  of  broad- 
casting stations  on  the  same  wave 
length  if  the  proposed  experi- 
mental operation  of  WTIC,  Hartford,  on 
the  same  wave  length  as  WEAF;  and 
WBAL,  Baltimore,  on  the  same  wave 
length  as  WJZ,  proves  successful.  Nor- 
mally if  two  stations  located  quite  close 
together  are  operated  on  the  same  wave 
length,  serious  interference  is  produced, 
but  if  their  operation  is  synchronized,  it 
has  been  determined  from  experiments 
made  by  engineers  of  the  NBC,  no  inter- 
ference is  created.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
the  synchronized  operation  of  two  or  more 
stations  on  the  same  wave  length  has  the 
effect  of  improving  reception  for  listeners 
located  midway  between  the  two  stations 
and  normally  receiving  rather  weak  signals. 
Such  listeners  will,  when  the  stations  are 
synchronized,  receive  a  combined  signal 
from  both  stations  which  will  make  the 
reception  louder  and  decrease  fading. 

It  is  to  test  the  practicability  of  syn- 
chronized operation  under  ordinary  broad- 
casting conditions  that  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  has  requested  permission 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  to  per- 
mit the  operation  of  WTIC  and  WBAL 
on  the  same  frequencies  as  WEAF  and 
WJZ  respectively.  At  present  WTIC  and 
WBAL  share  time  on  1060  kc.  and  oper- 
ate on  alternate  days;  when  synchronized 
both  stations  will  be  on  the  air  full  time. 
WBAL  will  operate  half  time  on  1060  kc. 
and  half  time  synchronized  with  WJZ  on 
760  kc;  WTIC  will  operate  half  time  on 
1060  kc.  and  half  time  synchronized  with 
WEAF  on  660  kc.  This  synchronizing 
arrangement,  giving  both  WBAL  and  WTIC 
full  time  broadcasting  schedules,  will 
bring  many  new  NBC  features  to  the 
listeners  in  Baltimore  and  Hartford  areas. 
Though  these  experiments  prove  en- 
tirely successful  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  extend  such  operation  to  all  the  sta- 
tions on  the  networks.  For  example, 
KYW,  Chicago,  operating  on  1020  kc, 
now  carries  a  number  of  NBC  programs. 
But  if  this  station  were  to  be  synchro- 
nized with  the  key  station,  WJZ,  on  760 
kc,  serious  interference  would  be  pro- 
duced in  Chicago  because  the  synchro- 
nized operation  of  KYW  on  760  kc. 
would  place  it  too  close  to  770  kc.  as- 
signed to  WBBM,  Chicago.  The  only 
conclusion  one  can  reach  is  that  the  gen- 


Synchronization  is  a  subject  of 
fundamental  importance  to 
Radio  listeners  since  it  may  have 
very  far  reaching  effects  on  broad- 
casting. By  means  of  synchroni- 
zation it  is  possible  to  operate  on 
a  single  wave  length  any  number 
of  stations  transmitting  the  same 
program.  Just  what  synchroni- 
zation is,  and  the  effect  it 
will    have,    are   described    here 


eral  adoption  of  synchronized  operation 
of  chain  stations  probably  require  the  re- 
allocation of  broadcasting  stations.  Ob- 
viously, the  frequency  assignments  of  a 
large  number  of  stations  must  be  changed 
to  make  available  a  clear  channel  through- 
out the  entire  country  on  which  a  group 
of  synchronized  stations  could  be  operated. 

The  final  set-up  after  the  necessary 
reallocation  of  stations,  would  be  the  as- 
signment of  one  wave  length  to  each 
chain  and  all  the  stations  associated  with 
a  particular  network  would  operate  on 
this  common  wave  length.  Whereas  a 
group  of  thirty  stations  now  require  some 
thirty  different  wave  lengths,  when  syn- 
chronized only  one  wave  length  would  be 
required,  releasing  the  other  twenty-nine 
wave  lengths  for  other  programs.  This 
is  an  important  advantage  of  synchroniza- 
tion; it  makes  more  efficient  our  use  of 
the  limited  number  of  broadcast  channels. 

Many  of  the  chain  broadcasting  sta- 
tions are  not  in  favor  of  synchronization, 
for  as  soon  as  they  operate  on  a  com- 
mon wave  length  they  lose  their  individ- 
ual identity.  The  chain  broadcasting  com- 
panies will  therefore  be  compelled  to  pur- 
chase and  operate  their  own  stations  or 
to  take  full  time  leases  on  stations  which 
can  readily  be  changed  over  for  synchro- 
nized operation.  To  buy  new  stations  or 
lease  existing  stations  and  change  their 
wave  lengths  involves  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Synchronization,  with- 
out doubt,  is  something  that  cannot  be  ac- 
complished over  night. 

So  far  as  the  Radio  listener  is  concerned, 
what  are  the  advantages  of  synchroniza- 
tion that  would  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars?  In  what  way  does 
synchronization  result  in  improved  Radio 
reception  for  the  listener?    It  seems  to  us 


that  synchronization  yields  the  following 
advantages. 

First,  the  entire  country  could  be  "spot- 
ted" with  a  number  of  high-powered 
broadcasting  stations  so  located  as  to  sup- 
ply a  good  strong  signal  to  all  listeners. 
Since  all  these  stations  would  use  the 
same  wave  length,  there  would  be  no  in- 
terference between  them. 

Second,  listeners  throughout  the  country 
could  have  available  full  time  reception 
of  chain  programs. 

Third,  reception  would  be  improved, 
since  listeners  now  so  located  as  to  receive 
a  rather  poor  signal  would,  in  most  cases, 
receive  stronger  signals  under  synchronized 
operation. 

Four,  tuning  in  the  chain  program 
would  be  simplified  since  all  the  programs 
of  a  particular  network  would  always  be 
received  at  the  same  point  on  the  tuning 
dial  of  the  Radio  receiver. 

Synchronization  will  also  result  in  the 
release  of  a  number  of  wave  lengths  now 
used  in  the  transmission  of  chain  programs 
and  these  wave  lengths  could  then  be  used 
to  give  additional  programs  to  the  lis- 
tener. Channels  would  also  be  left  open 
if  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  synchro- 
nized network  certain  transmitters  were 
purchased,  thereby  possibly  leaving  open 
the  frequency  assignments  formerly  used 
by  these  stations.  If  this  occurs  (few 
seriously  doubt  the  ultimate  use  of  syn- 
chronization), and  such  frequencies  are 
released,  they  should  certainly  be  assigned 
to  organizations  who  can  afford  to  erect 
and  maintain  high-powered  stations,  or- 
ganizations willing  to  spend  time  and 
money  to  put  good  programs  on  the  air. 

J.HE  notes  on  synchroniza- 
tion given  on  this  page  obviously  carry 
the  picture  far  into  the  future.  Synchro- 
nization must  be  brought  about  by  evolu- 
tionary rather  than  revolutionary  changes 
in  our  present  methods  of  broadcasting. 

Meanwhile  if  the  proposed  experiments 
with  WBAL  and  WTIC  are  successful 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  operation  on 
dual  wave  lengths  cannot  be  applied  to 
many  other  stations  so  located  that  such 
operation  could  be  undertaken  without 
causing  interference  with  stations  on 
neighboring  channels.  In  this  manner 
many  stations  now  operating  part  time 
will  be  enabled  to  operate  full  time. 
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of  the    Radio    Arts 

Latest  Developments  in  Television 


THE  last  few  weeks  of  1930 
brought  forth  a  number  of  im- 
portant developments  in  television. 
During  December  an  important 
conference  was  held  by  all  engineers  work- 
ing on  television  problems.  This  confer- 
ence, called  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion and  held  in  their  offices  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  discussed  various  technical 
problems  concerned  with  the  experimental 
transmission  of  television  programs.  As  a 
result  of  the  conference  a  number  of  as- 
signments were  changed  and  the  engineers 
adopted  definite  resolutions  regarding  the 
assignment  of  licenses  and  the  setting  aside 
of  additional  bands  for  further  experi- 
mental work. 

During  the  television  conference,  P.  T. 
Farnsworth,  associated  with  Television 
Laboratories  of  California  as  its  Technical 
Director,  somewhat  startled  his  co- 
workers by  stating  that  he  had  done  some 
successful  work  with  700  line  television 
pictures  and  that  by  special  processes  and 
tubes  the  transmission  band  required  for 
these  pictures  was  no  greater  than  that 
utilized  by  an  ordinary  broadcasting  sta- 
tion in  the  transmission  of  voice  and 
music.  One  of  the  major  problems  on 
which  the  progress  of  television  depends 
to  a  large  extent  is  that  it  ordinarily  re- 
quires the  use  of  very  wide  bands  of 
frequency  and  the  transmission  and  recep- 
tion of  these  wide  bands  creates  problems 
difficult  to  overcome. 


N< 


OW  if  a  method  can  be 
devised  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  use  such 
wide  bands,  television  would  probably 
soon  become  a  practical  reality.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Farnsworth  expects 
to  demonstrate  his  system  in  New  York 
some  time  during  the  early  part  of  1931. 
Needless  to  say  everyone  is  looking  for- 
ward with  much  interest  to  this. 

Reports  have  reached  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  a  successful  demonstra- 
tion in  Paris  by  M.  Barthelemy,  a  well 
known  French  experimenter,  of  a  tele- 
vision device  which  works  successfully  on 
an  ordinary  broadcast  receiving  set.  A 
report  from  the  trade  Commissioner  in 
Paris  stated  that  figures  were  produced  in 
clear  relief  and  in  colors,  the  images  were 
not  blurred  and  facial  features  were  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  permit  easy  recognition 
of  individuals.  It  is  understood  that  M. 
Barthelemy  claims  hio  apparatus  attains 
a  perfection  thus  far  not  reached  in  other 


countries.  When  asked  if  he  could  tele- 
vise an  entire  scene  he  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

With  the  closing  weeks  of  1930  there 
was  brought  to  light  some  data  on  experi- 
ments made  by  engineers  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  the  transmis- 
sion and  reception  of  television  images  on 


Mr.  D.  E.  Replogle,  of  the  Jenkins  Tele- 
vision Corp.,  a  pioneer  who  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  aid  the 
advance    of    practical    television    apparatus. 


short  wave  lengths.  These  tests  were  con- 
ducted in  the  heart  of  New  York  City  and 
it  was  found  that  the  Radio  waves  acted 
very  much  like  light  waves — being  easily 
absorbed,  reflected  and  refracted.  In 
other  words  they  literally  bounced  around 
among  the  steel  buildings  in  New  York. 

Reflected  waves  caused  the  television 
receivers  to  show  two  or  even  many  images 
instead  of  just  one.  We  suppose  thai  in 
an  extreme  case  a  lone  pretty  girl  doing 
;:  dance  would  look  like  a  whole  chorus! 

With  these  short  wave  lengths  many 
"dead  spots"  were  found  where  little  or 
no  signal  could  be  received,  these  areas  of 
poor  reception  being  due  evidently  to  the 


absorption  of  the  Radio  waves  by  steel 
structures.  The  shorter  the  wave  length, 
the  more  severe  are  such  dead  spots,  al- 
though they  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
broadcast  band,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  broadcasting  before  stations  be- 
gan to  use  high  power. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Ives  of  the  Bell  Lab- 
oratories, and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
engineers  associated  with  the  art  of  tele- 
vision, has  done  considerable  work  on  the 
transmission  of  television  images  in  nat- 
ural color.  Color  transmission  without 
the  use  of  extremely  wide  bands  of  fre- 
quency has  been  perfected  and  color  values 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  black  and  white 
images  have  been  improved. 

In  the  television  demonstration  given 
by  Dr.  Ives  during  the  early  part  of  1930, 
the  subject  was  illuminated  with  blue 
light  and  the  photo-cells  were  of  the  type 
sensitive  chiefly  to  light  in  the  blue  part 
of  the  spectrum.  Blue  light  was  used, 
since  the  eye  is  comparatively  insensitive 
to  this  color  and  the  face  of  the  person 
being  televised  can  therefore  be  illumi- 
nated with  a  very  intense  blue  light  with- 
out causing  the  discomfort  which  would 
be  experienced  if  white  lights  of  the  same 
intensity  were  used. 

J.  HE  effect  of  using  blue 
light,  however,  was  to  make  the  yellow 
and  red  tints  of  the  skin  too  dark.  In 
order  to  produce  a  more  natural  grada- 
tion in  color  values  a  purple  light  is  now 
used  with  additional  photo-cells  more  sen- 
sitive to  red  light  added  to  the  system. 
Furple  being  a  combination  of  red  and 
blue,  we  are  therefore  in  effect  scanning 
the  person's  face  with  the  aid  ci  light  at 
each  end  of  the  spectrum  and  as  a  result 
we  obtain  much  more  faithful  reproduction. 
These  notes  on  television  make  it  ap- 
parent that  a  tremendous  amount  of  en- 
gineering thought  is  being  devoted  to  the 
subject.  What  this  year  holds  in  store 
in  the  way  of  further  television  develop- 
ments no  one  knows,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  tremendous  advances  will  be 
made.  Farnsworth's  revolutionary  sys- 
tem, about  which  no  details  have  been 
divulged,  may  prove  to  be  practical  and 
television  would  then  be  "just  around  the 
corner."  Readers  of  Radio  Digest  may 
be  sure  that  the  editors  of  this  magazine 
will  keep  in  dose  touch  with  all  television 
developments  and  report  them  in  these 
pages,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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^tations  Alphabetically  Listed 

The  following  list  has  been  corrected  from  latest  issue  of  the 
official  U.  S.  Federal  Radio  Commission  bulletin  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  going  to  press  {January  7,  1931). — Editor 


K 

KBTM Paragould,  Ark. 

100  w  — 1200  kc. 

KCRC Enid,   Okla. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset. 

KCRJ Jerome,  Ariz. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

KDB.  ..  .Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1S00  kc— 199.9  m. 

KDFN Casper,   Wyo. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KDKA Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50,000  w.— 980  kc— 305.9  m. 

KDLR Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KDYL.  .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
1000  w.— 1290  kc. — 232.6  m. 

KECA Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w— 1000  kc— 209.7  m. 

KEJK Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

500  w— 1170  kc. 

KELW Burbank,  Calif. 

500  w—  780  kc— 384.4  m. 

KEX Portland,  Ore. 

5000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 

KFAB Lincoln,  Nebr. 

5000  w—  770  kc— 389.4  m. 

KFBB Great  Falls,  Mont. 

500  w— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

KFBK Sacramento,  Calif. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFDM Beaumont,  Texas 

1000  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KFDY Brookings,  S.  D. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KFEL Denver,  Colo. 

500  w  —  940  kc— 325.9  m. 

KFEQ St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

2500  w.— 560  kc— 440.9  m. 

KFGQ Boone,  Iowa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFH Wichita,  Kans. 

500  w  — 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KFI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5000  w.— 640  kc— 468.5  m. 

KFIF Portland,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFIO Spokane,  Wash. 

100  w  — 1230  kc— 267.7  m. 

KFIZ Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KFJB ....  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
KFJF.  . .  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
5000  w.— 1470  kc— 202.6  m. 

KFJI Astoria,   Ore. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KFJM.  ..  .Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFJR Portland,  Ore. 

500  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KFJY Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFJZ Fort  Worth,  Texas 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFKA Greelev,   Colo. 

500  w. — 880  kc. — 340.7  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFKB Milford,  Kans. 

5000  w.— 1050  kc— 285.5  m. 

KFKU Lawrence,  Kans. 

1000  w— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

KFKX Chicago,  111. 

10,000  w— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

KFLV Rockford,  111. 

500  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

KFLX Galveston,  Texas. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFMX Northfield,  Minn. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

KFNF Shenandoah,    Iowa 

500  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFOR Lincoln,  Nebr. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFOX Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

KFPL Dublin,  Texas 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFPY Spokane,  Wash. 

500  w.— 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 

KFQD Anchorage,  Alaska. 

100  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

KFQU Holy  City,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFQW Seattle,  Wash. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 


KFQZ Hollywood,  Calif. 

250  w.— 860  kc. 

KFRC.  .  .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 610  kc— 491.9  m. 

KFRU Columbia,   Mo. 

500  w.— 630  kc— 475.9  m. 

KFSD San  Diego,  Calif. 

500  w.— 600  kc— 499. 7  m. 

1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFSG Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KFUL Galveston,  Texas. 

500  w.— 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 

KFUM  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KFUO Clayton,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KFUP Denver,  Colo. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFVD Culver  City,  Calif. 

250  w. — 750  kc— 299.8  m. 

KFVS. . .  .Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KFWB Hollywood,  Calif. 

1000  w—  950  kc— 315.6  m. 

KFWF St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KFWI. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

500  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KFWM Richmond,  Calif. 

500  w.— 930  kc. 

1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFXF Denver,   Col. 

500  w.— 940  kc— 325.9  m. 

KFXM  .  .San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KFXR.  .Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFXY Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFYO Abilene,  Texas 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

250  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFYR Bismarck,  N.  D. 

500  w.— 550  kc— 545  m. 

KG  A Spokane,  Wash. 

5000  w— 1470  kc— 204  m. 

KGAR Tucson,  Ariz. 

250  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGB San  Diego,  Calif. 

250  w— 1360  kc— 225.4  m. 

KGBU Ketchikan,    Alaska 

500  w—  900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KGBX St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGBZ York,  Nebr. 

500  w—  930  kc— 322.4  m. 

1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KGCI San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGCR Watertown,  S.  D. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KGCU Mandan,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGCX Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

250  w.  until  local  sunset 

KGDA Mitchell,  S.D. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGDE Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

250  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KG  DM Stockton,  Calif. 

250  w  — 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

KGEF Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KGER Long  Beach,  Calif. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 220.4  m. 

KGEW     .  .  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGEZ Kalispell,  Mont. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGFF     Alva,  Okla. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGFG.    Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGFI.  .  .Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGFJ Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGFW Ravenna,  Nebr. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGFX Pierre,  S.  D. 

200  w—  580  kc— 516.9  m. 

KGGC  .  . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGGF.South  Coffeyville,  Okla. 

500  w. — 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

KGGM.  .  .Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
i    250  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 
'    500  w.  until  local  sunset 


KGHF Pueblo,  Colo. 

250  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGHI Little  Rock,  Ark. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGHL Billings,  Mont. 

500  w—  950  kc— 315.6  m. 

KGIQ Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

250  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGIR Butte,  Mont. 

250  w— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

KGIW Trinidad,  Colo. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGIX Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGJF Little  Rock,  Ark. 

250  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 

KGKB Brownwood,  Texas 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGKL San  Angelo,  Texas 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KGKO .  . .  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
250  w— 570  kc— 526  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

KGKX Sandpoint,  Idaho 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGKY Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGMB Honolulu,  Hawaii 

500  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGMP Elk  City,  Okla. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KGNF..  .  .North  Platte,  Nebr. 
500  w— 1430  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGNO Dodge  City,  Kans. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KGO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

7500  w—  790  kc— 379.5  m. 

KGRC San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w— 1370  kc. 

KGRS Amarillo,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

KGU Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1000  w—  940  kc— 319  m. 

KGW Portland,  Ore. 

1000  w—  620  kc— 483.6  m. 

KHJ Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w—  900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KHQ Spokane,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

KICK Red  Oak,  Iowa 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KID Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

500  w— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KIDO Boise,  Idaho 

1000  w— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 
KJBS ....  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
100  w— 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

KJR Seattle,  Wash. 

5000  w.— 970  kc— 309.1  m. 

KLO Ogden,  Utah 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 214.2  m. 
200  w.  until  local  sunset 

KLPM Minot,  N.  D. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KLRA Little  Rock,  Ark. 

1000  w.— 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KLS Oakland,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

KLX Oakland,  Calif. 

500  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

KLZ Denver,  Colo. 

1000  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KMA Shenandoah,  Iowa 

1000  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KMBC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1000  w—  950  kc— 315.6  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

KMIC Inglewood,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KMJ Fresno,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KMMJ  ....  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 
1000  w.— 740  kc— 405.2  m. 

KMO Tacoma,  Wash. 

500  w— 1340  kc— 348.6  m. 

KMOX St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5000  w.— 1090  kc— 275.1  m. 
KM  PC ....  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
500  w—  710  kc— 422.3  m. 

KMTR Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  w. — 570  kc. — 526  m. 

KNX Hollywood,  Calif. 

5000  w— 1050  kc— 285.5  m. 

KOA Denver,  Colo. 

12.500  w.— 830  kc— 361.2  m. 

KOAC Corvallis,  Ore. 

1000  w—  550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KOB State  College,  N.  M. 

20,000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 


KOCW Chickasha,  Okla. 

250  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

KOH Reno,  Nev. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KOIL ....  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
1000  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KOIN Portland,  Ore. 

1000  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

KOL Seattle,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc. — 236.1  m. 

KOMO Seattle,  Wash. 

1000  w—  920  kc— 325.9  m. 
KONO  ....  San  Antonio,  Texas 
100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KOOS Marshfield,  Ore. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KORE Eugene,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KOY Phoenix,  Ariz. 

500  w.— 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KFCB Seattle,  Wash. 

100  w.— 650  kc— 421.3  m. 

KPJM Prescott,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KPO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

5000  w.— 680  kc— 440.9  m. 

KPOF Denver,  Colo. 

500  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

KPRC Houston,  Texas 

1000  w—  920  kc— 325.9  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

KPSN Pasadena,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 950  kc— 220.4  m. 

KPWF Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

10,000  w— 1490  kc— 201.6  m. 

KQV Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

500  w.— 1380  kc— 212.3  m. 

KQW San  Jose,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

KRE Berkeley,  Calif. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KREG Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KREP Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1000  w. — 620  kc. 

KRGV Harlingen,  Texas 

500  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KRLD Dallas,  Texas 

10,000  w— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

KROW Oakland,  Calif. 

1000  w—  930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KSAC Manhattan,  Kans. 

500  w—  580  kc— 516.9  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KSAT Birdville,  Texas 

1000  w  — 1250  kc. 

KSCJ Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

1000  w.— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

KSD St.  Louis,  Mo. 

500  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KSEI Pocatello,  Idaho 

250  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KSL Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

5000  w  — 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 
KSMR.  .  . .  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KSO Clarinda,  Iowa 

500  w— 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 

KSOO Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

2000  w.— 1110  kc— 270.1  m. 

KSTP St.  Paul,  Minn. 

10.000  w— 1460  kc— 205.4  m. 

KTAB Oakland,  Calif. 

1000  w—  560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KTAP San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KTAR Phoeniz,  Ariz. 

1000  w. — 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

KTAT Fort  Worth,  Texas 

1000  w— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 

KTBI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

750  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KTBR Portland.  Ore. 

500  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KTBS Shreveport,  La. 

1000  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 
KTHS..  .Hot  Springs  National 

Park,  Ark. 
10,000  w.— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

KTLC Houston,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTM Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 780  kc— 384.4  m. 

KTNT Muscatine,  Iowa 

5000  w— 1170  kc— 256.3  m. 

KTRH Houston,  Texas 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KTSA San  Antonio,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1290  kc— 232.6  m. 
2000  w.  until  local  sunset 


KTSL Shreveport,  La. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTSM El  Paso,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTUE Houston,  Texas 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KTW Seattle,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KUJ Longview,  Wash. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KUOA Fayetteville,  Ark. 

1000  w— 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KUSD Vermillion,  S.  D. 

500  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 
750  w.  until  local  sunset 

KUT Austin,  Texas 

500  w. — 1120  kc— 199.9  m. 

KVI Tacoma,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 760  kc— 394.5  m. 

KVL Seattle,  Wash. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KVOA Tucson,  Ariz. 

500  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KVOO Tulsa,  Okla. 

5000  w— 1140  kc. — 263  m. 

KVOS Bellingham,  Wash. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
KWCR ....  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KWEA Shreveport,  La. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KWG Stockton,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KWJJ Portland,  Ore. 

500  w.— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

KWK St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

KWKC Kansas  City,  Mo. 

100  w. — 1370  kc. — 218.8  m. 

KWKH Shreveport,  La. 

10,000  w—  850  kc— 352.7  m. 

KWLC Decorah,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KWSC Pullman,  Wash. 

2500  w— 1390  kc— 245.8  m. 
KWWG..  .  .Brownsville,  Texas 
500  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KXA Seattle,  Wash. 

500  w. — 570  kc— 526  m. 

KXL Portland,  Ore. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KXO El  Centre  Calif. 

100  w. — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KYA San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1000  w— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

KYW Chicago,  111. 

10,000  w.— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

KYWA Chicago,  111. 

500  w— 1620  kc. 

KZM Haywood,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
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WAAF Chicago,  111 

500  w— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WAAM Newark,  N.  J 

1000  w.— 12S0  kc— 239.9  m. 
2000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WAAT Jersey  City,  N.  J 

300  w— 1070  kc— 319  m. 

WAAW Omaha,  Nebr. 

500  w. — 660  kc— 454.3  m. 

WABC New  York  City 

5000  w. — 860  kc. — 348.6  m. 

WABI Bangor,  Me. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WABZ New  Orleans,  La. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WACO Waco,  Texas 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 

WADC Tallmadge,  Ohio 

1000  w— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

WAIU Columbus,  Ohio 

500  w—  640  kc— 468.5  m. 

WALR Zanesville,  Ohio 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WAPI Birmingham,  Ala. 

5000  w— 1140  kc— 263.7  m. 
WASH...  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
500  w— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WBAA W.  Lafayette.  Ind. 

500  w— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WBAK Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  w— 1430  kc. — 209.7  m. 

WBAL Baltimore,  Md. 

10,000  w.— 1060  kc. — 282.8  m. 

WBAP Fort  Worth,  Texas 

10,000  w.— 800  kc— 374.8  m. 
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WBAX Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WBBC Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WBBL Richmond,  Va. 

100  w. — 1370  kc— 247.8  m. 

WBBM Chicago,  111. 

25,000  w.— 770  kc— 389.4  m. 

WBBR Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1000  w. — 1300  kc. — 230.6  m. 

WBBZ Ponca  City,  Okla. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WBEN Buffalo,  NY. 

1000  w— 900  kc— 333.1  m  . 

WBCM Bay  City,  Mich. 

500  w  — 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WBIS Quincy,  Mass. 

1000  w— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WBMS Hackensack,  N.  J. 

250  w  — 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WBNY New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WBOQ New  York,  N.  Y. 

50,000  w.— 860  kc— 348.6  m. 

WBOW Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WBRC Birmingham.  Ala. 

500  w. — 930  kc— 322.4  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WBRE Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WBRL Tilton,  N.  H. 

500  w— 1430  kc. 

WBSO  . .  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

500  w— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WBT Charlotte,  N..C. 

5000  w  — 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WBTM Danville,  Va. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WBZ Springfield,  Mass. 

15.000  w—  990  kc— 302.8  m. 

WBZA Boston,  Mass. 

500  w.— 990  kc— 302.8  m. 

WCAC Storrs,  Conn. 

250  w.— 600  kc— 500  m. 

WCAD Canton,  N.Y. 

500  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

WCAE Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1000  w— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

WCAH Columbus,  Ohio 

500  w— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WCAJ Lincoln,  Nebr. 

500  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WCAL Northfield,  Minn. 

1000  w— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WCAM Camden,  N.  J. 

500  w— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WCAO Baltimore,  Md. 

250  w.— 600  kc— 499.7  m. 

WCAP Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

500  w— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WCAT Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCAU Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10,000  w. — 1170  kc— 256.3  m. 

VVCAX Burlington,  Vt. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCBA Allentown,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WCBD Zion,  111. 

5000  w— 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WCBM Baltimore,  Md. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WCBS Springfield,  111. 

100  w. — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
WCCO ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
7500  w.— 810  kc— 370.2  m. 

WCDA New  York  City 

250  w.— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WCFL Chicago,  111. 

1500  w—  970  kc— 301.9  m. 

WCGU Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WCKY Covington,  Ky. 

5000  w— 1480  kc— 201.6  m. 

WCLB Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

100  w. — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WCLO Janesville,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCLS Joliet,  111. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WCMA Culver,  Ind. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WCOA Pensacola,  Fla. 

500  w— 1120  kc— 223.7  m. 

WCOC Meridian,  Miss. 

500  w—  880  kc— 340.7  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WCO  D Harrisburg,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCOH Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WCRW Chicago,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WCSC Charleston,  S.  C. 

250  w.— 1310  kc—  228.9  m. 

WCSH Portland,  Me. 

500  w. — 940  kc. — 319  m. 

WCSO Springfield,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WDAE Tampa,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 620  kc— 245.8  m. 

WDAF Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1000  w. — 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WDAG Amarillo,  Texas 

250  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WD  AH El  Paso,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WDAY Fargo,  N.  D. 

1000  w—  1 280  kc— 3 19  m. 


WDBJ Roanoke,  Va. 

250  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WDBO Orlando,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 620  kc— 267.7  m. 

WDEL Wilmington,  Del. 

250  w—  1 120  kc— 267.7.  m. 
350  w.  until  local  sunset 
WDGY ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 
WDOD.  .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
2500  w.— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WDRC Hartford,    Conn. 

500  w— 1330  kc— 226  m. 

WDSU New  Orleans,  La. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WDWF Providence,  R.  I. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WDZ Tuscola,  111. 

100  w.— 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

WEAF New  York,  N.  Y. 

50,000  w—  660  kc— 454.3  m. 

WEAI Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WEAN Providence,  R.  I. 

250  w—  780  kc— 384.4  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WEAO Columbus,  Ohio 

750  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

WEAR Cleveland,  Ohio 

1000  w— 1070  kc. 

WEBC Superior,  Wis. 

2500  w.— 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 

WEBE Cambridge,  Ohio 

100  w— 1210  kc. 

WEBQ Harrisburg,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WEBR Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 
200  w.  until  local  sunset 

WEBW Beloit,  Wis. 

350  w. — 600  kc. 

WEDC Chicago.  111. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WEEI Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WEHC Emory,  Va. 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 249.9  m. 

WEHS Evanston.  111. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 211.1  m. 

WELK Philadelphia,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
WEM C.Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 
1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WENR Chicago,  111. 

50,000  w  —  870  kc— 344.5  m. 

WEPS Auburn,  Mass. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WEVD New  York  City 

500  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WEW St.  Louis.  Mo. 

1000  w.— 760  kc— 394.5  m. 

WFAA Dallas,  Texas 

50,000  w  —  800  kc— 374.8  m. 

WFAN Philadelphia.  Pa. 

500  w.— 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WFBE Cincinnati,  Ohio 

250  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WFBG Altoona,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WFBJ Collegeville,  Minn. 

100  w.  1370  kc. 

WFBL Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

1000  w—  900  kc— 220.4  m. 

WFBM Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1000  w  — 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WFBR Baltimore,  Md. 

250  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WFDF Flint,  Mich. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WFDV Rome.  Ga. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WFDW Talladega,  Ala. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WFI Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

WFIW Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

1000  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

WFJC Akron.  Ohio 

500  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WFLA Clearwater,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 900  kc— 483.6  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WGAL Lancaster,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WGBB Freeport,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WGBC Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WGBF Evansville.  Ind. 

500  w.— 630  kc— 475.9  m. 

WGBI Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

WGBS New  York  City 

500  w.— 1180  kc— 499.7  m. 

WGCM Gulfport.  Miss. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WGCP Newark,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WGES Chicago.  111. 

1000  w  — 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WGH Newport  News.  Va. 

100  w.  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WGHP Fraser,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 1240  kc. 

WGL Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WGMS St.  Paul.     Minn. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 


WGN Chicago,  111. 

25,000  w.— 720  kc— 416,4  m. 

WGR Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.—  550  kc— 545.1  m. 

WGST Atlanta,    Ga. 

500  w.— 890  kc— 356.9  m. 

WGY Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

50,000  w.— 790  kc— 379.5  m. 

WHA Madison,  Wis. 

750  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

WHAD Milwaukee,  Wis. 

250  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WHAM Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5000  w.— 1150  kc— 260.7  m. 

WHAP New  York  City 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WHAS Louisville,  Ky. 

10,000  w.— 820  kc— 365.6  m. 

WHAT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WHAZ Troy,  N.  Y. 

500  w. — 1300  kc. — 230.6  m. 

WHB Kansas  City,  Mo. 

500  w—  950  kc— 348.6  m. 

WHBD Mt.  Orab,  Ohio 

100  w  —1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHBF Rock  Island,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WHBL Sheboygan,  Wis. 

500  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WHBQ Memphis,  Tenn. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHBU Anderson,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WHBY Green  Bay,  Wis. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WHDF Calumet,  Mich. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHDH Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w—  830  kc— 361.2  m. 
WHDI ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
500  w— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 

WHEC Rochester.  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WHFC Cicero,  111. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 211.1m. 

WHIS Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WHK Cleveland,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 1390  kc— 215  m. 

WHN New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WHO Des  Moines,  la. 

5000  w— 1000  kc. — 299.8  m. 

WHOM Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

250  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WHP Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  w— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WIAS Ottumwa,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WIBA Madison,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 234.2  m. 

WIBG Ellans  Park,  Pa. 

50  w. — 930  kc. 

WIBM Jackson,  Mich. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WIBO Chicago,  111. 

1000  w—  570  kc— 535.7  m. 
1500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WIBS Jersey  City,  N.J. 

250  w— 1450  kc. 

WIBU Poynette.  Wis. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WIBW Topeka,  Kansas 

1300  w—  580  kc— 516.9  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WIBX Utica,  N.Y. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
300  w.  until  local  sunset 

WICC Bridgeport,    New 

Haven,  Conn. 
500  w.— 1190  kc— 252  m. 

WIL St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  w.  l.s.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WILL Urbana,  111. 

250  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WILM Wilmington,  Del. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WIOD Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

1000  w—  560  kc— 230.6  m. 

WIP Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w. — 610  kc. — 491.5  m. 

WIS Columbia,  S.  C. 

1000  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WISJ Madison,  Wis. 

1000  w—  780  kc— 384.4Jm. 

WISN Milwaukee,  Wis. 

250  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WJAC Johnstown,   Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.4  m. 

WJAD Waco.  Tex. 

1000  w— 1240  kc. 

WJAG Norfolk,  Nebr. 

1000  w.— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

WJAR Providence.  R.  I. 

250  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 
400  w.  until  local  sunset 

WJAS Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

1000  w— 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 

WJAX Jacksonville.   Fla. 

1000  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 
WJAY.  .  .  .Cleveland.  Ohio 

500  w.— 620  kc. — 491.5  m. 

WJAZ Mt.  Prospect,  111. 

5000  w— 1480  kc— 201.2  m. 

WJBC La  Salle,  111. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 240.0  m. 

WJBI Red  Bank.  N.  J. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 


WJBL Decatur,  111. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WJBO New  Orleans,  La. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
WJBT-WBBM.  .Glenview,  111. 
25,000  w.— 770  kc— 389.4  m. 

WJBU Lewisburg,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WJDX Jackson,  Miss. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WJJD Mooseheart,  111. 

20,000  w.— 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 

WJKS Gary,    Ind. 

500  w— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 
1250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WJR Detroit,    Mich. 

5000  w—  750  kc— 399.8  m. 
WJSV.. .  Mt.  Vernon  Hills,  Va. 
10,000  w— 1460  kc— 205.4  m. 

WJW Mansfield,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WJZ New  York  City 

30,000  w.— 760  kc— 394.5  m. 

WKAQ San  Juan,   P.   R. 

500  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 

WKAR E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

1000  w— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

WKAV Laconia.  N.  H. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBB Joliet.   111. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBC Birmingham,   Ala. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBF Indianapolis,    Ind. 

500  w— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WKBH La  Crosse,  Wis. 

1000  w.— 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 

WKBN Youngstown,  Ohio 

500  w. — 570  kc. — 526  m. 

WKBO Jersey   City,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WKBQ New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WKBS Galesburg.    111. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBV Connersville,    Ind. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 
150  w.  until  local  sunset 

WKBW Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

5000  w— 1480  kc— 202.6  m. 

WKEN Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000  w. — 1040  kc. 

WKJC Lancaster,    Pa. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WKRC Cincinnati,   Ohio 

1000  w—  550  kc— 545.1  m. 
WKY.  . .  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
1000  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

WLAC Nashville.  Tenn. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc— 204  m. 

WLB Minneapolis,    Minn. 

1000  w— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 
WLBF.  ..  .Kansas  City,  Kans. 
100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WLBG Petersburg,    Va. 

100  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WLBL Stevens  Pt..   Wis. 

2000  w—  900  kc— 333.1  m. 

WLBW Oil  City,    Pa. 

1000  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

WLBX L.  I.  City,   N.  Y. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WLBZ Bangor,    Maine 

500  w. — 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WLEX Lexington,   Mass. 

500  w.— 1360  kc— 212.6  m. 

WLEY Lexington.    Mass. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 218.8  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WLIB Elgin,     111. 

25.000  w—  720  kc. — 416.4  m. 

WLIT Philadelphia.    Pa. 

500  w.— 560  kc— 235.4  m. 

WLOE Boston.  Mass. 

100  w. — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WLS Chicago.  111. 

50.000  w—  870  kc— 344.6  m. 

WLSI Cranston.   R.  I. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WLTH Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

500  w  — 1400  kc— 214  m. 

WLV A Lynchburg.   Va. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WLW Cincinnati.  O. 

50,000  w  —  700  kc. — 428.3  m. 

WLWL New  York  City 

5000  w  — 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

WMAC Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 
WMAP.  ,S.  Dartmouth.  Mass. 
500  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WMAK Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 900  kc— 288.3  m. 
WMAI.      .    Washington.  D.  C. 
500  w.— 630  kc— 475.9  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMAQ Chicago.  111. 

5000  w.      (.70  kc.      447.5  m. 
U'MAV  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 
WMAZ  Macon,  G.i. 

250  w  —  890  kc— 336.9  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 
WMBA  Newport,  R.  I. 

100  u.    -1500  kc      10O.O  m. 

WMBC Detroit,  Mich. 

250  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 


WMBD Peoria  Hts.,  111. 

500  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMBF Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WMBG Richmond,  Va. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WMBH Joplin,  Mo. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMBI Chicago,  111. 

5000  w.— 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WMBJ Wilkinsburg.  Pa. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMBO Auburn.  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 228.9  m. 

WMBQ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

100  w  — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMBR Tampa.  Fla. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 218.8  m. 

WMC Memphis.  Tenn. 

500  w. — 780  kc— 384.4  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMCA New  York  City 

500  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 
WMMN..  .    Fairmont.  W.  Va. 
250  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMPC Lapeer.  Mich. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMSG New  York.  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WMT Waterloo,  Iowa 

500  w. — 600  kc. — 499.7  m. 

WNAC Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w. — 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WNAD Norman,  Okla. 

500  w.— 1010  kc— 269.9  m. 

WNAT Philadelphia.  Pa. 

100  w— 1310  kc 

WNAX Yankton.  S.  Dak. 

1000  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 
WNBF.  . .  .  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 
WNBH...Xew  Bedford,  Mass. 
100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WNBO Silver  Haven,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WNBR Memphis.   Tenn. 

500  w  — 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WNJ Newark,  X.J. 

250  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WNOX Knoxville.  Tenn. 

2000  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

WXRC Greensboro,  X.  C. 

250  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WNYC New  York,  N.  Y. 

500  w  —  570  kc. — 526  m. 

WOAI San  Antonio,  Tex. 

5000  w.— 1190  kc— 252  m. 

WOAX Whitehaven.   Tenn. 

1000  w. — 600  kc. — 499.7  m. 

WOAX Trenton.   X.   J. 

500  w.— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WOBT Union  City,  Tenn. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WOBU Charleston,  W.  Va. 

250  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WOC Davenport,   Iowa 

5000  w.— 1000  kc— 299.8  m. 

WODA Paterson.  N.  J. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WODX Mobile.  Ala. 

500  w.— 1410  kc— 214.2  m. 

WOI Ames.  Iowa 

5000  w.— 560  kc— 465.8  m. 
WOKO.  . .  Poughkeepsie.  X.  Y. 
500  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WOL Washington.  D.  C. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WOMT Manitowoc.  Wis. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
WOOD.      Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
500  w  — 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WOPI Bristol.  Tenn. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WOO Kansas   Citv.   Mo. 

1000  w.— 610  kc-  230.6  m. 

WOR Newark.  N.  J. 

5000  w.— 710  kc. — 122.3  m. 

WORC Worcester.  Mass. 

100  w.  — 1200  kc— 240.9  m. 

WORD Chicago.  111. 

5000  w— 1480  kc— 201.2  m. 

WOS Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

1000  w. — 630  kc. — 175.9  m. 

WOV New  York  Citv 

1C00  w.— 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 

WOW Omaha,  Nebr. 

1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 
WOWO.  .  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

10.000  w.— 1160  kc— 258.5  m. 

WPAD Paducah,   Kv. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WPAP Clinside,  N.  1 

250  w.— 1010  kc— 260.9  m. 

WPAW Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

1(H)  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WPCC 

500  w. — 570  kc — 535  m. 
WPCI1  Not  York  City 

500  w. — 810  k^\     370  J  m. 
WPEX.  .Phfladelphi 

100  w. — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 
250  \v.  until  local  sunset 
WPG  .v  I  X.   1. 

5000  w.      1  100  kc— 272.6  m. 

WPOE  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 218.8  m. 
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WPOR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w.— 780  kc— 384.4  in. 

WPSC State  College,  Pa. 

500  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WPTF Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1000  w. — 680  kc. — 440.9  m. 

WQAM Miami,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 535.4  m. 

WQAN Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

WQAO Palisade,  N.  J. 

250  w. — 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WQBC Vicksburg,  Miss. 

300  w— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WQDV Tupelo,  Miss. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WRAF LaPorte,   Ind. 

100  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WRAW Reading,  Pa. 

100  w  — 1310  kc. 

WRAX Philadelphia,   Pa. 

250  w.— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

WRBQ Greenville,  Miss. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WRBT Wilmington,  N.  C. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRBU Gastonia,   N.  C. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WRBX Roanoke,  Va. 

250  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WRC Washington,  D.  C. 

500  w.— 950  kc— 315.6  m. 

WRDO Augusta,    Maine 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRDW Augusta,  Ga. 

100  w  — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WREC Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w. — 600  kc. — 499.7  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WREN Lawrence,  Kans. 

1000  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 
WRHM  .  .  .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WRJN Racine,    Wis. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRK Hamilton,  Ohio 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WRNY New  York  City 

250  w— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WRR Dallas,   Texas 

500  w.— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WRUF Gainesville,  Fla. 

5000  w— 1470  kc— 361.2  m. 

WRVA Richmond,  Va. 

5000  w.— 1110  kc— 270.1  m. 

WSAI Cincinnati.  Ohio 

500  w— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

WSAJ Grove  City,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WSAN Allentown,  Pa. 

250  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WSAR Fall  River,  Mass. 

250  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WSAZ Huntington,  W.  Va. 

250  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WSB Atlanta,  Ga. 

5000  w.— 740  kc— 405.2  m. 

WSBC Chicago,  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WSBT South  Bend,  Ind. 

500  w— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WSDA Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w  — 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WSEN Columbus,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 

WSFA Montgomery,  Ala. 

500  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WSGH Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WSIX Springfield,  Tenn. 

100  w.— 1210  kc. — 247.8  m. 
WSJS.  .  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WSM Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w—  650  kc— 461.3  m. 


WSMB New  Orleans,  La. 

500  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

WSMK Dayton,  Ohio 

200  w.— 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 

WSOA Chicago,  111. 

5000  w.— 1480  kc— 

WSPA Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

250  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WSPD Toledo,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WSSH Boston,    Mass. 

100  w. — 1420  kc. — 212.6  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WSUI Iowa  City,  Iowa 

500  w.— 580  kc— 340.7  m. 

WSUN Clearwater.  Fla. 

1000  w—  620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WSYR Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

250  w. — 570  kc— 526  m. 

WTAD Quincy,  111. 

500  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WTAG Worcester,  Mass. 

250  w—  580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WTAM Cleveland,  Ohio 

50,000  w  — 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

WTAQ Eau   Claire,  Wis. 

1000  w.— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

WTAR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w.— 780  kc— 384.4  m. 
WTAW.  .College  Station,  Tex. 
500  w— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WTBO Cumberland,   Md. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WTFI Toccoa,  Ga. 

500  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WTIC Hartford,  Conn. 

50,000  w— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

WTMJ Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1000  w. — 620  kc— 483.6  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WTNT Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc— 204  m. 

WTOC Savannah,   Ga. 

500  w— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

WWAE Hammond,  Ind. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WWJ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w—  920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WWL New  Orleans.  La. 

5000  w.— 850  kc— 352.7  m. 

WWNC Asheville,   N.   C. 

1000  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 

WWRL Woodside,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WWVA Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

5000  w— 1160  kc— 258  m. 

WXYZ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 

Canada 

CFAC-CNRC,    Calgary,    Alta. 
500  w—  690  kc— 434.8  m 

CFBO St.  John,  N.  B. 

50  w—  889.9  kc— 337.1  m. 
CFCA-CKOW-CNRT, 

Toronto,  Ont. 
500   w—  840   kc— 357.1   m. 

CFCF Montreal,    P.   Q. 

1650  w.— 1030  kc— 291.3  m. 
CFCH.  . .  .   Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 
250  w—  599.6  kc.  500  m. 
CFCN-CNRC.  .  Calgary,  Alta. 
500  w.—  690  kc— 434.8  m. 

CFCO Chatham,  Ont. 

50  w.— 1210  kc— 247.9  m. 

CFCT Victoria,   B.   C. 

500  w.— 629.9  kc— 476.2  m. 
CFCY,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
250  w.— 960  kc— 312.5  m. 

CFJC Kamloops,  B.  C. 

15  w.— 1120  kc— 267.9  m. 

CFLC Prescott,   Ont. 

50  w— 1010  kc— 297  m. 


CFNB Frederickton,  N.B. 

50  w  — 1210  kc— 247.9  m. 
CFQO-CNRS,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
500  w.— 910  kc— 329.7  m. 
CFRB-CJBC,  King,  York  Co. 

Ont., 
400  w.  960  kc— 312.5  m. 

CFRC Kingston,    Ont. 

500  w— 1120  kc— 267.9  m. 
CHCK,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
30  w. — 960  kc— 312.5  m. 
CHGS,   Summerside,   P.   E.   I. 
25  w.— 1120  kc— 267.9  m. 

CHMA Edmonton,   Alta. 

250  w—  580.4  kc— 517.2  m. 

CHML Hamilton,    Ont. 

50  w. — 880  kc. — 340.9  m. 

CHNS Halifax,  N.  S., 

500  w—  910  kc— 329.7  m. 

CHRC Quebec,  P.  Q. 

100  w—  880  kc— 340.9  m. 
CHWC-CFRC,      Pilot,   Butte, 

500  w—  960  kc— 312.5  m. 

CHWK Chilliwick,  B.  C. 

5  w— 1210  kc— 247.9  m. 

CHYC Montreal,   P.   Q. 

500  w.—  729.9  kc— 411  m. 
CJCA-CNRE,  Edmunton.Alta. 
500  w.— 580.4  kc— 517.2  m. 

CJCB Sydney,    N.   S. 

50  w.— 880  kc. — 340  9  m. 
CJCJ-CHCA.  . .  Calgary,   Alta. 
500  w—  690  kc— 434.8  m. 
CJGC-CNRL.  .London,    Ont.. 
500  w.— 910  kc— 329.7  m. 

CJGX Yorkton,  Sask. 

500  w. — 629.9  kc— 476.2  m. 

CJHS Saskatoon,    Sask. 

250  w—  910  kc— 329.7  m. 

CJOC Lethbridge,  Alta. 

50  w— 1120  kc— 267.9  m. 

CJOR Sea  Island,  B.  C. 

50  w— 1030  kc— 291.3  m. 

CJRM Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

500  w.— 599.6  kc— 500  m. 

CJRW Fleming,  Sask. 

500  w.— 599.6  kc— 500  m. 

CJRX Winnipeg,  Man. 

2000  w— 1171.6  kc— 25.6  m. 
CKAC-CNRM  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
500  w—  729.9  kc— 411  m. 
CKCD-CHLS  Vancouver,  B.C. 
50  w. — 729.9  kc— 411  m. 

CKCI Quebec,  P.  Q. 

50  w. — 880  kc— 340.9  m. 

CKCL Toronto.  Ont. 

500  w—  580.4  kc— 517.2  m. 

CKCO Ottawa,  Ont. 

100  w—  889.9  kc— 337.1  m. 

CKCR Waterloo,  Ont. 

50  w.— 1010  kc— 297  m. 
CKCV-CNRQ.  .  .  Quebec,  P.  Q. 
50  w.— 880  kc— 340.9  m. 

CKFC Vancouver,  B.  C. 

50  w—  729.9  kc— 411  m. 

CKIC Wolfville,  N.  S. 

50  w—  930  kc— 322.6  m. 

CKGW Bowmanville,  Ont. 

500  w—  690  kc— 434.8  m. 
CKLC-CHCT   Red  Deer,  Alta. 
100  w—  840  kc— 357.1  m 

CKMC Cobalt,  Ont. 

15  w.— 1210  kc— 247.9  m. 

CKMO Vancouver  B.  C, 

50  w.— 729.9  kc— 411  m. 
CKNC-CJBC.  .  .  Toronto,  Ont. 
500  w.— 580.4  kc— 517.2  m. 

CKOC Hamilton,  Ont. 

50  w—  880  kc— 340.9  m. 

CKPC Preston,  Ont. 

50  w— 1210  kc— 247.9  m. 

CKPR Midland,  Ont. 

50  w— 1120  kc— 267.9  m. 

CKSH Montreal,  P.  Q. 

50  w— 1010  kc— 297  m. 


CKUA Edmonton,  Alta. 

500  w—  580.4  kc— 517.2  m. 

CKWX Vancouver,  B.  C. 

50  w.— 729.9  kc— 411  m. 

CKX Brandon,  Man. 

500  w. — 540  kc. — 555.6  m. 
CKY-CNRW    Winnipeg,   Man. 
5000  w.— 790  kc— 384.6  m. 

CNRA Moncton,  N.B. 

500  w.— 629.9  kc— 476.2  m. 

CNRD Red  Deer,  Alta. 

w. — 840  kc. — 357.7  m. 

CNRO Ottawa,  Ont. 

500  w—  599.6  kc— 500  m. 

CNRV Vancouver,  B.  C. 

500  w.— 1038  kc— 291.3  m. 

Cuba 

CMBA Havana 

50  w— 1175  kc— 255  m. 

CMBC Havana 

100  w—  887  kc— 338  m. 

CMBD Havana 

50  w—  622.4  kc— 482m. 

CMBQ Havana 

50  w—  952  kc— 315  m. 

CMBS Havana 

50  w. — 680.2  kc— 441  m. 

CMBW Marianao 

50  w— 1027  kc— 292  m. 

CMBY Havana 

200  w.— 611.9  kc— 490  m. 

CMBZ Havana 

100  w— 1027  kc— 292  m. 

CMC Havana 

500  w—  840  kc. — 357  m. 

CMCA Havana 

100  w— 1136  kc— 264  m. 

CMCB Havana 

150  w—  952  kc— 315  m. 
CMCE Havana 

100  w.— 1098.7  kc— 273  m. 

CMCF Havana 

250  w.— 643.7  kc— 466  m. 

CMGA Colon 

300  w.— 832.8  kc— 360  m. 

CMHA Cienfuegos 

200  w— 1153  kc— 260  m. 

CMHC Tuinucu 

500  w—  791  kc— 379  m. 

CMHD Caibarien 

250  w. — 923  kc— 325  m. 

CMI Havana 

500  w—  815.2  kc— 368  m. 

CMK Havana 

2000  w.— 731.3  kc— 410  m. 

CMW Havana 

1000  w—  599.6  kc— 500  m. 

CMX Havana 

250  w—  914.3  kc— 327  m. 

Mexico 

XEA Guadalajara,  Jal. 

101  w—  250  m  — 1200  kc. 

XEB Mexico,  D.  F. 

1000  w. — 450  m.— 895  kc. 

XEC Toluca,  Mexico 

50  w. — 225  m. — 1333  kc. 

XED Reynosa,   Tamps. 

2000  w—  312.3  m— 960.6  kc. 

XEE Linares,  N.  L. 

10  w. — 300  m. — 1000  kc. 

XEF Oaxaca,  Oax. 

105  w.— 265  m— 1132  kc. 

XEG Mexico,  D.  F. 

2000  w— 362  m—  828.7  kc. 

XEH Monterrey,  N.  L. 

101  w. — 265  m—  964.6  kc. 

XEI Morelia,  Mich. 

101  w— 300  m— 1000  kc. 

XEJ C.   Juarez,    Chih. 

101  w— 350  m.— 857.1  kc. 

XEK Mexico,  D.F. 

101  w.— 300  m.— 1000  kc. 


XEL Saltillo,   Coah. 

10  w—  275  m— 1091  kc. 

XEM Tampico,  Tamps. 

501  w— 356.9  m.— 841  kc. 

XEN Mexico,  D.F. 

1000  w—  410  m.— 731.7  kc. 

XEO Mexico,  D.  F. 

101  w. — 305  m—  983.6  kc. 

XEQ Ciuad  Juarez,  Chih. 

1000. 

XER Mexico,  D.  F. 

101  w—  280  m. — 1071  kc. 

XES Tampico,  Tamps. 

500  w— 337  m—  980  kc. 

XET Monterrey,   N.  L. 

500  w— 336.9  m  —  890.4  kc. 

XEU Veracruz,  Ver. 

101  w.— 375  m—  800  kc. 

XEV Puebla,  Pue. 

101  w—  290  m.— 1034.5  kc. 

XEW Mexico,  D.F. 

5000  w— 385  m—  780  kc. 

XEX Mexico,  D.  F. 

500  w.— 325  m  —  923  kc. 

XEY Surerida,  Yuc. 

105  w.—  548.6  m—  546.8  kc. 

XEZ Mexico,  D.  F. 

500  w— 548  m—  588.2  kc. 

XETA Mexico,  D.F. 

500. 

XFE Villahermosa,   Tab. 

XFF Chihuahua,  Chih. 

250  w— 325  m—  915  kc. 

XFG Mexico,  D.  F. 

2000  w. — 470  m—  638.3  kc. 

XFH Mexico,  D.F. 

250  w. 

XFI Mexico,  D.  F. 

1000  w.— 507  m—  791.7  kc. 

XFX Mexico,  D.  F. 

500  w—  357  m. 

Television 
Stations 

Channel  2000  to  2100  kc 

W3XK Wheaten,  Md. 

5000  w. 

W2XBTJ Beacon,  N.  Y. 

100  w. 

W2XCD Passaic,  N.J. 

5000  w. 

W9XAC Chicago,  111. 

500  w. 

W2XAP Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

250  w. 

W2XCR Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

5000  w. 

Channel  2100  to  2200  kc. 

W3XAD Camden,  N.  J. 

500  w. 

W2XBS New  York,  N.  Y. 

5000  w. 

W3XAK.  .  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

5000  w. 

W8XAV Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20,000  w. 

W2XCW..  .  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

20,000  w. 

W9XAP Chicago,  111. 

1000  w. 

Channel  2750  to  2850  kc. 

W2XBC L.  I.  City,  L.  I. 

500  w. 

W9XAA Chicago,  111. 

1000  w. 

W9XC W.  LaFayette,  Ind. 

1500  w. 

Channel  2850  to  2950  kc. 

W1XAV Boston,  Mass. 

500  w. 

W2XR  .Long  Island  City,  L.  I. 

500  w. 

W9XR Chicago,  111. 

5000  w. 


Radio  Drama 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

starve  in  the  theatre  rather  than  feast  in 
business.  He  took  whatever  he  could  get, 
acting  and  directing  with  de  Mille,  with 
Alan  Dwan,  with  little  theatre  groups, 
notably  the  Comedy  Club  and  the  Snarks 
where  he  directed  Hope  Williams  before 
she  became  famous. 

During  this  period  he  was  requested  by 
the  Gold  Dust  Twins  company  to  put 
them  on  the  air  with  a  "real  drama." 
Mr.  Radcliffe  thinks  that  on  this  sketch 
over  WEAF  he  probably  put  the  first 
sound  effects  on  the  air.  He  recalls 
bringing  vacuum  cleaners  in  taxicabs  to 
prove  to  the  doubting  salesmen  that  he 
could  create  the  sound  of  an  automobile 


on    the    ether    waves    by    such    means. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  asked 
to  direct  the  Melodrama  Hour  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
rest  is  history.  As  he  demanded  better 
and  better  plays,  The  Melodrama  Hour 
quietly  turned  into  the  Radio  Guild,  just 
as  simply  as  the  duchess'  pig  in  Alice  in 
Wonderland  turned  into  a  baby.  Now  The 
Radio  Guild  boasts  such  great  guest  artists 
as  Eva  Le  Galliene,  and  Dudley  Digges. 

"Radio  drama  is  a  natural  evolution," 
Vernon  Radcliffe  says.  "It  is  the  next 
step  after  the  motion  picture,  and  just 
as  important  a  form  of  drama.  In  every 
age  the  theatre  adapts  itself  to  its  audi- 
ence. We  used  to  have  it  on  moving 
wagons,  in  ballrooms  to  suit  the  populace 
and  now  we  have  reached  the  stage  when 
Radio  drama  is  the  form  most  suited  to 


our  twentieth  century  audiences — national 
audiences,  who  create  by  popular  demand, 
the  theatre  of  the  air.  Great  things  are 
coming  of  it,  and  greater  will  come." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  an  enthusiast. 
To  some  of  you  Radio  drama  will  never 
bring  this  soul-reaching  satisfaction,  to 
those  of  you  who  live  in  big  cities  its 
shadow  will  probably  never  loom  in  such 
enormous  proportions  on  your  mental 
horizon.  But  to  millions  it  is  a  means  . 
of  coming  in  contact  with  what  the  best 
theatrical  minds  have  to  offer,  an  open 
sesame  to  illusion  and  romance. 


ANOTHER  discussion  concerning  the  de- 
Sl  velopment  of  Radio  drama  will  appear 
in  the  March  issue  of  Radio  Digest.  Many 
authorities  predict  Radio  entertainment  will 
flavor  more  of  drama  and  speaking  skits  than 
ever  before  during  1931. 
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Night  Clubs  of  New  York 


{Continued  jrom  page  11) 


became  the  rendezvous  for  New  Yorkers 
seeking  a  Sunday  evening  to  dine  and 
dance.  There  are  few  finer  bands  than 
Hal  Kemp's,  and  it  was  very  popular 
down  there. 

In  the  Daffydil  Dickerman  outdid  him- 
self— one  of  the  cutest,  oddest,  and 
quaintest  places  one  could  ever  imagine, 
with  great  big  plaster  plaques  of  what 
Dickerman  conceived  the  daffydil  to  be, 
with  blinking  eyes  that  blinked  every 
time  the  bass  drummer  lowered  his  foot 
on  the  bass  pedal,  and  with  crazy  Dicker- 
man  drawings  and  paintings  all  around 
the  room. 

To  mention  Greenwich  Village  without 
speaking  of  the  Village  Nut  Club  would 
bring  down  upon  my  head  the  condemna- 
tion of  that  very  worthy  establishment. 
Every  night  at  the  Village  Nut  Club  until 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  there  may 
be  had  a  great  deal  of  clean  fun.  The 
crowd  is  very  mixed,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  celebrities,  day  laborers,  professional 
people,  and  all  types.  If  you  have  lis- 
tened to  one  of  their  broadcasts,  you  get 
a  vague  idea  of  the  way  their  program  is 
carried  out  each  evening.  True  to  their 
name,  everything  is  spontaneous,  quite 
inane,  and  really  funny.  I  enjoyed  my- 
self tremendously  the  evening  I  visited  it. 

Back  in  the  center  of  Manhattan  among 
the  places  I  have  already  mentioned,  one 
of  the  sweetest  bands  in  the  world — Emil 
Coleman  at  the  El  Patio,  where  Rosita 
and  Ramon  hold  forth  nightly.  Then 
there  is  "the  sweetest  music  this  side  of 
Heaven" — Lombardo's  at  the  Roosevelt 
Grill.  The  Hollywood  Cafe,  perhaps  the 
most  unique  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  old  night  club  in  its  success,  with  the 
big  butter  and  egg  men,  conventioners 
from  out  of  town  who  come  in  great  big 
blocks,  wiring  ahead  for  reservations  for 
fifty  and  a  hundred  people;  with  the  most 
daring  floor  show  consisting  of  the  most 
beautiful  girls  to  be  found  in  any  show 
or  club  in  New  York;  very  clever  acts, 
the  best  that  such  a  discriminating  eye 
as  that  of  Nils  Granlund,  better  known 
as  N.T.G.,  can  find  and  pick.  In  fact, 
N.T.G.  himself  is  a  show  all  alone,  and 
a  man  that  I  enjoy  watching  work. 


I 


-T  IS  one  place  where  a 
theatrical  celebrity  may  go  without  fear 
of  being  called  upon  to  do  anything,  as 
N.T.G.  has  made  that  a  hard  and  fast 
rule,  never  to  call  upon  any  celebrity  to 
do  a  turn  no  matter  how  hard  the  crowd 
may  call  and  applaud  for  that  person  to 
do  so.  Their  bands  are  changed  there 
often,  but  there  is  always  good  music. 

Then  there  is  Jansen's  Hof  Brau,  an 
old  rendezvous.  The  Paramount  Grill 
and  the  New  Yorker,  like  the  Roosevelt, 
are  hotel  grills  with  hotel  food  and  good 


music,  and  like  the  Villa  Vallee,  well- 
ventilated  and  aired.  Personally  I  am  a 
crank  on  fresh  air;  a  smoky,  hot,  sticky 
atmosphere  ruins  the  evening  for  me.  I 
must  be  where  the  air  is  fresh  and  that 
is  one  of  the  things  I  am  happiest  about 
at  the  Villa  Vallee — the  fact  that  our  air 
is  constantly  being  changed  and  a  person 
never  comes  out  with  smarting  eyes. 


J.HERE  are  so  many  clubs 
that  it  would  take  pages  for  me  to  talk 
about  them.  The  Central  Park  Casino, 
with  its  gorgeous  interior,  its  superb  band, 
Leo  Reisman  and  his  orchestra,  than 
which  there  is  none  better,  Leo  himself 
being  one  of  the  greatest  showmen  that 
ever  stood  before  a  band.  And  the  Club 
Richman,  where  Harry  intermittently 
holds  forth  (when  he  is  there  the  place 
itself  takes  on  a  new  atmosphere).  Harry 
Richman  and  George  Olson  have  been 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  run  of 
popularity  at  this  cozy  and  intimate  place. 

Coming  from  the  country  myself  I  can 
speak  rather  authoritatively  when  I  say 
I  know  what  the  average  small  town 
person's  conception  of  a  New  York  night 
club  is.  Whether  his  conception  is  due 
to  plays,  motion  pictures,  novels,  news- 
paper stories,  or  word  of  mouth  publicity 
I  do  not  know;  I  do  know,  however,  that 
people  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  small 
cities  conceive  a  New  York  night  club, 
in  its  strict  sense,  to  be  a  place  filled 
with  bad  air,  smoke  and  excitement, 
where  lewd  women  with  nothing  on  dis- 
port themselves  under  the  delighted  eyes 
of  fat  butter  and  egg  men  from  the 
Middle  West,  shaking  everything  at  them 
but  the  club's  license;  a  place  where, 
from  the  moment  one  enters  until  the 
departure,  they  take  everything  from  you 
but  the  gold  in  your  teeth:  where  you 
are  liable  to  receive  anything  from  a 
sandbag  over  the  head  to  a  Mickey  Finn, 
which  is  a  potent  powder  slipped  in  a 
drink  to  put  the  victim  out  of  the  pic- 
ture temporarily! 

These  "gyp"  clubs,  as  they  are  called, 
did  flourish  at  one  time  in  New  York 
City,  and  many  of  our  popular  Broadway 
entertainers  today  can  talk  for  hours 
about  what  used  to  go  on  inside  them. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  this  type  of  club 
has  gone  by  the  board,  and  the  only  place 
where  an  out  of  town  bumpkin  might 
run  into  such  a  place  would  be  in  a  rack- 
eteer speakeasy,  and  the  country  gentle- 
man who  finds  himself  in  a  jam  in  one 
of  these  places  has  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself! 

There  are  a  host  of  new  places  spring- 
ing up  and  closing  down  nightly,  but  I 
hope  that  I  am  touching  on  the  most 
popular  ones  now  running. 

Onlv   last    night    the    Paramount    Grill 


opened  with  an  entirely  new  policy.  For 
a  high  class  hotel  to  adopt  a  no  couvert 
charge  policy,  which  the  Chinamen  have 
made  so  popular  in  their  chow  mein  dance- 
palaces,  is  revolutionary.  The  Paramount 
has  taken  a  step  that  will  probably  help 
them  become  very  successful.  One  of  the 
finest  floor  shows  in  the  country,  headed 
by  the  able  and  versatile  Benny  Davis, 
with  a  very  fine  band,  Florence  Richard- 
son and  her  boys.  From  my  observations 
of  the  debut,  the  Paramount  Grill  is  going 
to  have  a  tremendous  run. 


I 


SHOULD  really  leave  the 
description  of  and  location  of  these  clubs 
to  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  tell 
you  where  to  go  in  New  York,  Rian 
James  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  whose  little 
booklet,  "Where  To  Go"  is  perhaps  the 
best  guide  to  the  restaurants  and  night 
clubs  of  New  York  City,  but  since  I  am 
asked  to  write  this  article  I  feel  that  I 
must  at  least  tell  you  something  about 
them. 

There  is  one  club  in  particular  that  is 
worthy  of  some  detailed  consideration. 
It  is  located  on  the  site  where  Texas 
Guinan  herself  once  held  forth.  Small, 
close  and  very  plain,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  New  York  night  clubs 
and  is  the  nearest  to  the  popular  concep- 
tion that  people  in  the  country  have  of 
New  York  night  clubs.  It  is  known  as 
the  Club  Abbey. 

Unquestionably  its  easy  location,  near 
Broadway,  and  its  all  night  policy,  in 
contrast  to  the  two  and  three  o'clock 
closing  of  the  other  clubs,  are  responsible 
for  the  popularity  that  is  has  been  en- 
joying for  some  time.  It  has  become  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  Broadway  wiseacre?, 
columnists,  and  most  of  Broadway's  rack- 
eteers are  to  be  seen  there  throughout 
the  course  of  a  week.  The  central  per- 
sonality who  dominates  its  dance  floor 
between  dance  sets  is  unquestionably  in 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  club.  A  striking  figure — a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  young  man  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Jean  Mallin.  Just 
how  to  describe  him  is  extremely  difficult. 
He  has  a  very  ready  and  brilliant  wit, 
and  permits  himself  to  be  the  target  for 
fast  repartee  on  the  part  of  anyone  who 
chooses  to  fence  with  him. 

He  seems  to  capitalize  on  a  supposed 
effeminacy  which  he  accentuates  and 
heightens,  to  my  mind  deliberately.  My 
observation  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  my 
one  visit  to  the  Abbey  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  he  does  this,  realizing  that 
he  is  making  a  living  and  a  good  one.  by 
carrying  out  and  heichteninc  a  char 
which  I  believe  is  not  really  hi~. 

Although  the  rest  oi  the  floor  show  is 
quite  daring,  fast  and  full  of  double  en- 
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tendre,  yet  this  Mallin  and  his  drollery 
and  facetiousness  makes  the  Club  Abbey 
an  unusual  place  to  visit.  Almost  any 
night  one  will  encounter  such  persons  as 
Winchell,  Hellinger,  and  all  those  who 
are  so  typical  of  Broadway's  night  life. 
The  blase  out-of-towners  seeking  some- 
thing entirely  different  should  try  to  find 
a  member  to  go  with  to  the  most  unique 
establishment  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  visit,  namely  Belle  Livings- 
ton's place  on  58th  Street,  between  Park 
and  Lexington.  She  has  brought  a  Con- 
tinental atmosphere  into  an  old  house. 
One  of  the  objections  she  always  found 
most  people  had  to  offer  about  establish- 
ments where  one  could  eat  and  dance, 
was  that  the  air  was  bad,  so  in  this  three- 
story  house  of  hers  she  took  particular 
pains  to  see  that  every  room  has  direct 
contact  with  the  outside,  thus  ensuring 
all  her  guests  of  that  most  precious  stim- 
ulant to  a  good  evening — fresh  air. 

J-HE  room  where  one 
dances  is  perhaps  the  most  unique,  pre- 
senting a  Turkish  Harem  effect,  due  to 
the  lamps  which  hang  from  the  ceiling, 
the  lighting  effect,  and  the  paintings 
on  the  wall.  Around  the  edge  of  the 
room  built  to  the  wall,  are  luxurious 
lounging  places  with  large,  silk  pillows 
and  small  benches  in  front  with  ash  trays. 
There  is  a  room  entirely  in  red,  with  a 
fireplace  at  the  rear  end  at  which  the 
cooking  is  done  right  before  the  eyes  of 
the  diners.  It  is  her  modern  English 
eating  room  and  is  very  attractive. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  entrance 
into  the  establishment  is  through  a  large, 
iron  gate,  like  that  of  a  prison. 

Upstairs  are  lounge  rooms  and  places 
where  one  can  converse  without  being 
disturbed  by  the  diners  or  the  dancers. 
Then  there  is  a  room  for  backgammon, 
and  another  one  for  ping  pong,  and  a 
beautiful,  intimate  golf  course,  with  little 
water  hazards  in  which,  on  the  opening 
night,  she  had  live  eels — but  the  eels  went 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  i.e.,  down  the  drain 
pipe! 

Her  shows  vary  from  a  small  group  of 
acts  to  something  of  a  circus  nature;  in 


fact,  one  of  my  friends,  on  his  first  night 
there,  was  amazed  on  entering  to  see  a 
whole  troupe  of  African  savages  doing  a 
war  dance  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Belle  Livingston  herself  has  a  very 
colorful  and  interesting  background  and 
history,  and  is  one  of  the  most  gracious 
lady-hosts  that  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  such  an  unusual  place.  The  few  times 
I  have  been  there,  there  have  been  tre- 
mendous crowds,  with  many  celebrities 
scattered  among  them,  which  indicates 
that  if  one  gives  the  public  something 
different,  good  business  brings  itself. 

To  close  this  little  discussion  of  night 
clubs  and  not  mention  the  "Queen  of  the 
Night  Clubs,"  as  she  styles  herself,  that 
very  unusual  woman,  Texas  Guinan. 
would  be  almost  a  sacrilege.  I  have 
found  Texas  Guinan  to  be  a  very  human 
person,  one  who  has  a  great  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  others.  She  has  become 
successful  and  capitalized  on  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  pep,  animation,  whirlwind 
speed  in  floor  shows,  beautiful  girls  with 
little  or  nothing  to  wear.  If  there  was 
ever  a  person  qualified  for  a  degree  of 
Professor  of  Night  Club  Psychology,  it  is 
certainly  she! 

I  marvel  at  her  audacity  in  calling  her 
nightly  audiences  "suckers,"  as  some  of 
them  really  are,  but  she  seems  to  be  able 
•  to  do  it  without  harm  to  herself.  She 
thrives  on  noise,  bedlam,  and  pandemo- 
nium, and  her  opening  act  is  to  throw  to 
her  audience  every  noise-making  device 
that  it  is  possible  for  her  to  purchase. 

She  picks  her  girls  with  an  eye  to 
beauty  of  face  and  form.  Some  of  them 
are  very  clever,  others  merely  fill  out  the 
picture.  The  girls  who  work  for  her  say 
that  she  is  a  very  wonderful  person  to 
work  for,  very  human  and  sympathetic, 
but  she  is  a  Simon  Legree  for  work  and 
sets  a  good  example  by  her  own  inde- 
fatigable zeal  throughout  the  course  of  a 
long  evening  to  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  her  and  to  be  introduced  by  her 
at  theatrical  and  charitable  affairs,  and 
she  has  shown  me  the  courtesy  of  leaving 
me  alone  when  I  didn't  want  to  be  intro- 
duced, which  is  more  than  many  persons 
would  do.    She  has  had  streaks  of  success 


and  streaks  of  trouble  and  misfortune, 
but  through  it  all  she  remains  smiling, 
dauntless  and  a  hard  worker.  We  meet 
each  other  at  benefits  at  which  we  per- 
form on  Sunday  nights  for  various  worthy 
causes.  There  on  the  stage  with  her 
"girls,"  as  she  calls  them,  she  puts  on  a 
show  sometimes  lasting  for  a  solid  hour, 
one  which  always  keeps  the  excitement  at 
a  high  pitch. 


OHE  still  is,  and  probably 
will  be  for  some  time,  the  "Queen  of  the 
Night  Clubs." 

I  have  tried  to  give  the  out-of-town 
cousin  an  idea  of  what  New  York  now 
holds  in  the  way  of  entertainment  after 
theatre.  If  I  have  omitted  mention  of 
any  particular  place,  it  is  done  uninten- 
tionally. I  am  writing  this  article  while 
carrying  the  same  schedule  that  I  carried 
while  writing  my  book — a  schedule  of  18 
hours  a  day,  most  of  which  is  spent  in 
the  theatre,  and  the  rest  in  the  Villa 
Vallee  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, getting  up  early  certain  mornings  for 
broadcasts,  recordings,  and  rehearsals. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  every  spot 
where  one  could  find  good,  wholesome 
recreation.  That  is  why,  again,  I  say  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  secure  Rian  James' 
very  terse  booklet,  "Where  To  Go,"  be- 
cause I  believe  he  has  not  omitted  one 
place  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  he  classifies 
the  eating  places  according  to  nationality, 
thereby  offering  to  the  out-of-towner  who 
desires  the  food  of  his  particular  country 
the  opportunity  to  secure  it  very  easily, 
as  New  York  has  restaurants  of  every 
nationality  of  the  world. 

If  this  has  helped  to  give  you  a  picture 
of  night  club  conditions  in  New  York, 
then  the  sleep  I  have  lost  by  the  effort 
to  dictate  this  has  not  been  in  vain. 


Radio  Queen  Writes  Song 

Bernadine  Hayes,  chosen  as  the  most 
beautiful  star  in  Radiodom,  numbers 
among  her  talents  that  of  song-writing. 
Her  number  will  appear  some  time  in 
April  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  a 
"natural" — a  success  from  the  start. 
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More  Town  Crier  Tales 


{Continued  from  page  57) 


to  the  garage  around  the  corner  and  leav- 
ing word  that  his  car  should  be  sent 
around  at  once.  At  the  last  minute,  he 
had  decided  to  drive  down  to  a  little 
celebration  which  some  of  the  old  grads 
of  his  time  were  holding  that  evening  at 
Old  Nauseau — pardon  me,  I  mean  Old 
Jassau.  If  he  lost  no  time  in  jumping 
into  his  dinner  clothes,  and  if  he  was 
lucky  with  the  traffic  lights  on  his  way 
fo  the  Holland  Tunnel,  he  would  get 
iown  to  Princeton  in  time  for  the  soup. 

He  could  catch  up  on  the  cocktails  as 
the  evening  wore  on.  Well,  he  did  catch 
up  on  the  cocktails  and  was  in  a  fairly 
rosy  glow  by  ten  that  evening.  His  class- 
mates, who  at  eight  had  seemed  a  pasty, 
bloated  and  tiresome  group  of  contem- 
poraries, had  mysteriously  changed  in  the 
intervening  two  hours,  and  by  ten  he 
found  he  liked  them  a  lot.  By  eleven, 
they  seemed  tn  him  the  wittiest,  the  most 
distinguished  group  he  had  ever  mingled 
with.  By  twelve  they  were  all  singing 
"The  Something  or  Other  King  of  Eng- 
land" with  their  arms  around  each  other. 

The  chapel  bell  was  striking,  it  was  one 
o'clock  when  he  slid  in  behind  the  wheel 
of  his  one  seater  and  struck  off  along  the 
long  road  to  New  York.  He  had  been 
driving  about  an  hour  and  was  speeding 
along  a  lonely  bit  of  road  in  the  Raritan 
River  section — if  I  ever  retell  this 
story,  by  the  way,  I  have  some  thought 
of  calling  it  "The  Raritan  Samaritan" — 
when  disaster  overtook  him.  It  wasn't  a 
highwayman.  He  hadn't  even  run  over 
somebody.  He  would  much  rather  have 
run  over  somebody.  What  happened  to 
him  was  a  blowout.  With  a  sigh  that 
sounded  like  a  wind  from  the  sea,  one  of 
his  tires  collapsed.  He  came  to  a  jolting 
halt  and  groaned. 


H, 


E  WAS  miles  from  any- 
where. It  was  years  since  he  had  changed 
a  tire,  and  he  never  had  been  good  at  it. 
He  never  had  been  good  at  anything  like 
that.  All  he  was  good  at  was  selling 
bonds  and  singing  "The  So-and-So  King 
of  England."  The  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  get  the  spare  off  the  back. 

It  had  been  there  so  long  that  it  had 
rusted  to  the  clamp.  He  engaged  in  a 
Laocoon  struggle  with  it  that  lasted  ten 
minutes.  By  the  end  of  the  ten  min- 
utes the  spare  tire  was  free,  but  his 
dinner  coat  was  a  wreck  and  a  pen- 
nant of  torn  flesh  was  fluttering  on  his 
left  hand.  With  a  few  good  old  Prince- 
ton curses  he  bound  up  his  wounds  with 
an  already  muddy  handkerchief  and  be- 
gan looking  for  his  jack.  He  assumed  he 
had  one. 

It  had  been  years  since  he  had  had 
occasion  to  use  a  jack,  but  he  assumed 
that   even   that   band   of   robbers   at   the 


garage  in  New  York  would  not  let  him 
go  out  without  one.  He  looked  for  it 
everywhere — in  the  tool  box,  under  the 
cushion,  under  the  seat — everywhere.  In 
a  kind  of  sleepy  half-witted  helplessness 
he  even  found  himself  looking  in  his 
pockets  for  it.  All  in  vain.  There  was 
no  jack.  For  all  he  knew,  there  never 
had  been.  He  had  spoiled  one  good  din- 
ner suit,  one  fairly  good  left  hand,  and 
one  already  damaged  temper  battling 
with  that  spare  tire  only  to  find  that  he 
might  just  as  well  have  left  the  darned 
thing  in  place.  He  couldn't  put  it  on 
anyway. 

He  was  wondering  whether  to  hoof  it 
to  the  nearest  village  or  just  to  die 
quietly  from  exposure  and  chagrin,  when 
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far  in  the  distance  he  saw  a  point  of 
light.  A  point  that  grew  and  grew  as  it 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  It  was  a  south- 
bound car  coming  his  way.  Perhaps  it 
would  give  him  a  lift.  It  was  going  the 
wrong  way  but  at  least  it  could  take  him  to 
shelter.  He  stepped  out  to  do  a  bit  of 
wig-wagging,  hoping  all  the  time  that  his 
recent  scrimmage  with  the  spare  had  not 
left  him  looking  too  much  like  a  bandit. 
He  didn't  want  to  frighten  the  good  Sa- 
maritan that  was  coming  his  way.  As 
the  car  drew  close  he  became  a  human 
semaphore  of  distress.  Sure  enough  his 
potential  help  slowed  up,  stopped.  The 
car  was  also  a  one  seater  and  the  driver 
of  it,  as  he  came  forward  into  the  light 
of  our  hero's  lamps  was  revealed  as  a 
bespectacled  and  benevolent-looking  fel- 
low just  the  type  to  extend  a  helping 
hand.  Would  he  give  our  young  friend  a 
lift?  Well,  surely  he  would,  but  what 
was  the  trouble?    Just  a  blowout?     But 


that  was  nothing.  Oh,  no  jack?  Well, 
but  he  had  a  jack.  It  would  be  the  work 
of  a  minute.  And  not  only  did  the  kindly 
stranger  produce  the  jack  from  his  own 
car,  but  he  did  most  of  the  work  that  had 
to  be  done,  saying  that  wayfarers  should 
help  one  another  and  humming  a  tune  to 
himself  as  he  made  his  words  good. 

Old  Nassau  didn't  do  much  but  hover 
around  and  nurse  his  wounded  left  hand. 
In  no  time  the  stranger  was  climbing 
back  into  his  own  car  and  Old  Nas- 
sau had  nothing  to  do  but  pick  up  a  yew 
tools  and  go  on  his  way.  He  wondered 
how  much  time  he'd  lost.  He  ste  ped 
around  in  front  of  his  lamps  and  reached 
for  his  watch.  It  was  gone.  His  angei 
was  explosive.  Just  when  he  was  think- 
ing what  a  kindly  chap  this  stranger  had 
proved  to  be,  just  when  he  was  thinking 
what  a  friendly  '  Id  world  this  was,  after 
all,  this  had  to  happen  to  him.  His  mind 
worked  fast.  There  was  not  a  second  to 
lose.  The  dirty  crook  was  already  at 
his  wheel. 


Hi 


.E  REMEMBERED  in  a 
flash  that  in  the  pocket  of  the  door  of  his 
car  there  had  been  or  was  a  loaded  re- 
volver. It  took  him  one  second  to  get 
it.  In  another  second  he  was  on  the 
running  board  of  the  Good  Samaritan's 
car,  with  the  revolver  stuck  in  the  Good 
Samaritan's  startled  face.  "You  dirty 
bum,"  he  said.  "Wayfarers  ought  to  help 
each  other,  ought  they?  You  dirty  bum. 
If  I  hear  a  word  out  of  you  I'll  fill  you 
full  of  lead.  Just  hand  over  that  watch." 
With  shaking  hands  the  Good  Samari- 
tan dove  into  his  vest  pocket  and  came 
across. 

With  the  watch  in  his  pocket  and  the 
pistol  still  aimed,  our  hero  backed  across 
the  road,  slid  into  his  seat,  and  started 
his  engine  going.  In  another  moment, 
his  bitterness  assuaged,  his  wounded  hand 
forgotten,  the  watch  in  his  pocket,  he 
streaked  off  to  New  York  at  sixty  miles 
an  hour.  From  time  to  time  he  kept 
saying  to  himself  "the  dirty  bum"  or 
"wayfarers  should  help  each  other,  my 
eye"  or  once  and  again  just  those  words 
"the  dirty  bum".  It  was  almost  six  in 
the  morning  and  the  sleepy  city  was  stir- 
ring with  a  new  day's  life  when  he  drove 
his  car  into  the  garage,  walked  two  blocks 
to  the  club,  woke  up  the  night  watchman, 
went  up  to  his  room,  and  prepared  to 
turn  in. 

It  was  what  he  saw  when  he  got  there 
that  rooted  him  to  the  spot  and  sent  his 
heart  into  his  boots.  The  dreadful  thine 
he  saw  was  something  lying  on  the  dress- 
ing table — something  which,  in  the  haste 
of  his  departure  for  Princeton,  he  had 
left  lying  along  with  his  keys  and  loese 
change.     It  was  his  watch. 
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tor  of  the  orchestra.  Gibbons  had  sev- 
eral melodies  and  ideas,  and  as  a  result 
of  one  afternoon's  collaboration  we  wrote 
a  chorus  called  My  Cigarette  Lady.  The 
tune  always  haunted  me;  we  never  played 
it  on  the  engagement  as  it  was  merely  a 
song  we  both  carried  in  our  heads. 

In  the  fall  we  went  to  London,  and 
when  I  returned  in  the  Spring  Gibbons 
stayed  on  and  became  director,  not  only 
of  a  great  English  orchestra,  but  the  dance 
recording  head  of  the  Victor  Co.  Amer- 
ican publishers  published  two  of  his 
songs  which  you  may  have  heard,  A  Gar- 
den in  the  Rain  and  Peace  of  Mind. 
While  they  were  not  sensational,  they 
were  pretty  tunes  and  well-liked. 

A  few  months  ago  Gibbons  passed 
through  New  York  on  his  way  to  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios  to  write 
for  pictures.  Meeting  him  at  a  party  at 
Roger  Wolfe  Kahn's  recalled  to  me  the 
song  we  had  written  together,  and  I  be- 
gan a  broadcast  of  the  chorus,  which  was 
all  we  had  written.  The  response  was  so 
overwhelmingly  favorable  that  one  of  the 
subsidiaries  of  the  Radio  Music  Com- 
pany, with  whom  I  am  contracted  to 
write,  namely  Davis,  Coots  and  Engel, 
asked  me  if  they  might  publish  the  song. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  get  in  touch 
with  Gibbons,  so  I  set  myself  down  to 
write  the  melody  of  the  verse  and  the 
two  verses  themselves.  The  chorus,  as  we 
originally  conceived  it,  might  mean  that 
the  cigarette  lady  was  the  girl  that  he 
had  loved  and  lost,  or  it  might  be  just  his 
conception  of  the  girl-to-be.  I  chose  the 
latter    and    more    happy    viewpoint,    and 


really  believe  that  I  did  even  better  on 
the  verse  than  I  did  on  the  chorus, 
which  sometimes  happens.  I  can  think 
of  several  compositions  where  the  verse 
was  much  better  than  the  chorus,  though 
that  is  not  usually  the  case. 

I  am  expecting  daily  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  finished  song,  as  it  went  to  press 
over  a  week  ago.  We  do  it  quite  slowly, 
at  about  thirty-two  measures  a  minute, 
and  I  find  that  the  key  of  D  is  the  best 
range  for  the  voice. 

to. — Little  Things  in  Life 

IRVING  BERLIN  offers  to  the  world 
the  panacea  (if  there  is  any)  for  the 
present  large-spread  depression.  Some 
people  say  that  the  depression  is  merely  a 
myth  in  our  minds  which  would  be  dis- 
sipated if  we  would  tell  ourselves  that  there 
is  none.  But  I  know  that  there  is,  and  we 
find  in  the  song,  The  Little  Things  in 
Life,  the  solution  to  the  entire  matter. 

The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  want 
large,  marble  houses,  with  a  whole  co- 
terie of  liveried  servants,  butlers,  foot- 
men, and  what-not;  too  many  empty 
rooms,  too  many  cars,  too  many  yachts. 
Mr.  Berlin  expresses  in  song  the  belief 
that  the  little  things  in  life — simple 
rooms,  a  little  rain,  a  little  sunshine,  and 
finally  the  baby's  cry,  all  these  things  if 
taken  in  moderation  by  the  little  man  and 
little  wife  will  bring  the  two  happiness. 

My  first  reaction  to  the  song  was  un- 
favorable. Like  all  Berlin  songs  this  has 
to  be  heard  several  times  before  it  grows 
on  you.  When  I  heard  the  song  later  on 
the  air,  done  to  its  best  advantage  by  one 
of  the  best  Radio  bands,  I  realized  its 
possibilities,  became  one  of  its  strongest 
supporters,   and   it   has   found   a   promi- 


nent place  on  my  own  Radio  programs. 

The  fact  that  it  is  climbing  up  the  list 
of  best  sellers  (today  I  find  it  fifth  from 
the  top)  indicates  that  the  public  is  in 
a  receptive  mood  for  this  type  of  song. 
What  more  can  be  said  than  that?  The 
Berlin  organization  has  another  hit  on 
their  hands. 

We  play  it  quite  slowly,  about  thirty- 
five  measures  a  minute. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Berlin. 

Is  A  Comedian  Funny 
To  His  Wife? 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

She  then  sees  to  it  that  he  selects  some 
variety  in  his  clothes  and  that  the  sales- 
man doesn't  talk  him  into  anything. 

He  loves  to  see  the  feminine  members 
of  his  family  well  dressed,  and  pays  their 
bills  without  a  murmur.  But  his  own 
clothes  never  mean  a  thing  to  him. 

He  likes  to  consult  Mrs.  Stone  about 
his  shows,  even  though  he  knows  he  will 
not  act  upon  her  suggestions.  It  is  really 
that  he  wants  to  think  out  loud  and  to 
see  what  her  reaction  is.  He  must  have 
a  little  audience  for  whatever  he  does. 
Certainly  he  could  never  have  a  more 
interested  or  eager  one  than  his  family. 

He's  a  democratic,  humble  man.  A 
man  whom  his  family  honors  and  respects, 
no  less  than  the  world.  He  has  great 
reverence  for  women  and  treats  his 
mother  with  rare,  old-fashioned  courtesy. 

It  isn't  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that 
Mrs.  Stone  said  to  me,  in  parting:  "I 
could  ask  nothing  more  of  life  than  that 
my  girls  should  find  as  good  a  husband 
as   I  have." 
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The  Ne'er  Do  Well 

{Continued  from  page  45) 

kind  of  fun  and  I  hadn't  been  playing  or 
singing  much  about  that  time.  I  was 
introduced  to  the  manager  of  KROW, 
and  some  of  the  other  artists,  and  they 
all  made  me  feel  at  home,  as  they  do 
every  one  who  comes  around  our  station. 
I  got  a  kick  out  of  it  and  then  went 
home  and  never  gave  it  another  thought. 
Not  long  after,  however,  I  received  an- 
other SOS  from  my  friend  and  again  I 
played.  That  night  the  manager,  Mr. 
Gleeson,  came  in  to  talk  to  me  and  asked 
if  I'd  play  a  program  for  them  once  in  a 
while.  Pretty  soon  I  was  billed  regu- 
larly and  that  is  all  there  is  to  my  getting 
started  in  the  Radio  game." 

All?  It's  really  only  the  beginning  of 
a  very  interesting  story.  For  the  "Ne'er 
Do  Well"  has  become  the  Elsie  Ferguson 
of  the  air,  the  judge  advocate  of  Ro- 
mance Land,  the  settler  of  lovers'  quar- 
rels, a  greetings-broker  for  California,  and 
the  recipient  of  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  fan  mail,  especially  from  his 
lady  listeners. 

"It's  awfully  surprising,"  he  said  mod- 
estly, "I  never  realized  so  many  people 
would  write  to  me.  One  young  couple 
carried  on  quite  a  correspondence  with 
me — first  the  girl  and  then  the  man. 
They  were  having  quite  a  quarrel  and 
both  seemed  awfully  in  love.  So  I'd 
sing  a  song  that  would  recall  some  special 
thing  to  them  and  maybe  I'd  say  a  few 
words  about  forgiving  or  forgetting,  and 
things  began  to  go  along  fine.  Then  I 
didn't  hear  from  them  for  a  long  time 
until  one  day  a  letter  came  in,  stating  that 
they  were  going  to  be  married  and  would 
I  play  their  wedding  march  for  them 
over  the  Radio.    Of  course,  I  did. 

"Then  sometimes  people  want  me  to 
remember  a  friend  on  their  birthday  or 
anniversary  or  send  a  word  of  cheer  to 
a  sick  person.  I  like  to  do  it  and  it 
makes  me  feel  good  to  think  maybe  I'm 
really  helping  out  some  folks." 

The  "Ne'er  Do  Well"  has  become  the 
rage  of  the  Pacific  Coast — his  rapid 
popularity  is  said  to  be  most  amazing. 
He  not  only  sings  and  plays,  but  he 
composes.  He  can  play  for  hours  his 
own  compositions.  He  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  songs  published  including  the 
Ne'er  Do  Well,  from  which  he  gets  his 
name;  /  Wish  I  Knew,  I'm  All  Alone, 
Funny  Waltz,  and  Sentimental  Sweet- 
heart. 

He  belongs  to  the  American  Society 
of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers. 

He  is  a  sport  fan,  follows  the  current 
news  and  goes  on  long  auto  rambles,  ex- 
ploring unfrequented  roads  and  byways 
of  the  California  hills  and  yet — 

He's  just  the  "Ne'er  Do  Well"— 
Radio's  Lone  Greetings  Broker  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  His  name?  And  what 
does  he  look  like?  Well,  just  take  a  look 
at  page  44  and  your  questions  will  be 
answered. 
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Believe  It  Or  Not 

{Continued  from  page  25) 

Among  the  latter  are  many  epistles 
branding  me  as  a  colossal  liar  and  fake. 
But  I  really  don't  mind  this  as  it  is  a 
form  of  flattery.  They  simply  didn't 
know  the  truth  when  they  heard  it.  When- 
ever they  come  in  with  a  signature  and 
address,  which  is  seldom,  they  are  imme- 
diately answered  and  the  verity  of  the 
statement  in  question  is  proved.  I  have 
yet  to  be  caught  in  a  lie. 

There  are  many  incredulous  tales  to  be 
told  of  the  broadcasting  studios,  of  the 
daily  show  that  goes  on  inside.  Over  a 
year  ago,  John  B.  Kennedy  told  the  story 
in  Collier's  Weekly  of  Nathaniel  Shilkret. 
While  leading  his  forty-piece  orchestra 
through  the  intricate  rhythms  of  Gersh- 
win's Rhapsody  in  Blue,  the  lighting  cur- 
rent failed  and  the  studio  was  instantly 
wrapped  in  complete  darkness.  "Without 
a  moment's  halt,"  said  Kennedy,  "Shil- 
kret and  his  men  carried  on,  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  finished  Gershwin's  complicated 
masterpiece  without  losing  so  much  as 
half  a  note.  From  this  number  they 
passed  to  others — with  nothing  but  two 
candles  stuck  on  the  conductor's  rack  so 
that  the  musicians  could  follow  his  sig- 
nals and  his  baton.  The  listening  mil- 
lions were  unaware  of  the  slightest  hitch." 

It  takes  about  200  Radio  and  telephone 
engineers  to  handle  a  coast  to  coast  net- 
work program,  exclusive  of  the  engineers 
in  the  local  studios.  And  sometimes  it  is 
found  more  convenient  for  broadcasting  a 
program  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  bring  it 
all  the  way  east  and  back  again,  crossing 
the  continent  twice. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Radio  listeners-in 
hear  sound  broadcast  before  it  reaches  the 
ears  of  those  persons  in  the  studio  twelve 
feet  from  the  microphone.  For,  the 
minute  that  it  gets  on  the  wire,  sound 
becomes  an  electrical  impulse  which  trav- 
els at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond. 

Believe  it  or  not.  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics gathered  by  Radio  Retailing,  4,- 
438,000  factory  Radio  sets  were  sold 
during  the  past  year. 

Radio  is  soaring  skywards — ascending 
fast,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  next 
great  star  of  Radio  will  be  able  to  ask — 
and  what  is  more  important,  receive — ■ 
$25,000  a  week  for  his  services.  I  base 
my  argument  on  the  vast  economic  power 
of  the  broadcasters,  glancing  at  their  tre- 
mendous resources,  at  their  possibility  of 
attracting  an  audience  of  60,000,000  per- 
sons, and  safely  declare  they  can  afford 
to  pay  the  price. 

It  makes  interesting  food  for  thought 
and  meat  for  the  dreamers,  as  it  was  not 
so  long  ago  that  the  amusement  world 
raised  an  incredulous  eyebrow  because  Sir 
Harry  Lauder  was  able  to  take  back  to  his 
fortress  in  Scotland  $30,000  for  a  thirty- 
minute  swim  in  the  Radio  sea.  Lauder 
received   this   staggering  sum   only  once. 


He  was  not  asked  to  send  his  little  black 
bag  on  a  regular  weekly  trip  to  the  studio 
cash  box. 

Al  Jolson  startled  even  that  section  of 
Broadway  that  is  familiar  with  his  huge 
earnings  when  he  received  $7,500  for 
singing  three  songs  on  the  microphone. 

There  have  been  numerous  occasions 
when  the  Radio  men  have  paid  enormous 
sums  for  individual  performances,  but  no 
single  artist  has  yet  signed  the  dotted 
line  for  a  regular  weekly  salary  of  five 
figures.  Yet  I  feel  the  day  is  not  far  off. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  amusement 
world  it  will  most  emphatically  be  THE 
DAY— Der  Tag. 

There  are  on  the  lists  of  the  broad- 
casters any  number  of  artists  who  are  re- 
ceiving in  excess  of  $1,000  a  week.  Big 
money  as  reckoned  by  Broadway,  but  not 
so  big  as  reckoned  on  the  Radio  waves. 
Big  money  to  them  means  salaries  of 
more  than  $10,000  a  week.  The  broad- 
casters will  be  ready  to  pay  it — and  plenty 
more,  when  they  find  the  stars.  Mean- 
while they  are  busy  with  their  binoculars. 
Believe  it   or  not. 

Radiographs 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

where  you  make  money.  In  four  or  five 
years,  if  present  conditions  keep  up,  I'll 
have  my  million.  Then  I'll  step  out  and 
let  my  brother  take  over.  He  can  make 
his  pile  and  buy  his  island  if  he  wants 
one." 

Present  conditions  are  rather  strenuous, 
as  he  is  in  charge  of  seventeen  or- 
chestras in  cities  as  far  apart  as  Boston. 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Paris,  London.  Before  long  he 
expects  to  have  an  orchestra  in  practically 
every  large  city  in  the  world,  working 
through  the  United  Hotels  Company. 
Then  there  is  his  Radio  work — his  sus- 
taining hours  over  Columbia,  his  com- 
mercial program  with  the  Smith  Brothers 
— his  personal  appearances  at  various 
private  and  public  dances,  his  phono- 
graph recordings.    ■ 

He  goes  to  bed  late  and  gets  up  early. 
Two  or  three  hours  sleep  a  night  is 
enough  for  him.  He  says  he  got  his 
training  getting  up  to  milk  the  cows. 

''Take  today;  it's  typical  of  most  of 
my  days.  It's  five-thirty  now.  I'm  here 
till  six,  when  I  leave  and  go  to  my  office 
for  dictation.  Then  I  dress  and  am  in 
White  Plains  for  a  dance  at  eight-thirty. 
I  am  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  from  ten 
to  ten-thirty  for  debutante  party.  Then 
I'm  at  Ossining  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a 
public  dance.  Then  I'm  back  here  at  the 
Biltmore  from  twelve  to  twelve-thirty, 
when  we  also  go  on  the  air.  I'm  at  an- 
other dance  from  one-fifteen  to  two.  I'm 
at  the  Plainfield  Country  Club  in  New 
Jersey,  from  three  to  six.  I  get  back  to 
New  York  at  seven.  I  sleep  till  nine- 
thirty  and  then  get  up  in  order  to  make 
my  appointment  at  the  Victor  studios  at 


ten."     He  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"But  your  health,"  I  gasped.  "You 
can't  stand  up  under  that  continuously." 

"Yes,  I  can.  I  go  to  a  doctor  once  a 
month  and  have  him  look  me  over.  I'm 
careful  about  diet.  I  don't  drink  or 
smoke.  It's  just  a  question  of  getting 
used  to  it.  But  it  doesn't  leave  you  much 
leisure." 

"I  don't  see  how  it  leaves  you  any. 
But  if  you  do  get  some,  what  do  you  do 
with   it?" 

"You'd  be  surprised.  One  of  my  se- 
cret vices  is  riding  a  bicycle." 

So  far  all  his  heavy  responsiblities  have 
put  no  mark  upon  Bert  Lown.  He's 
twenty-six  and  could  pass  for  even 
younger.  People,  upon  being  introduced 
to  him,  often  think  he  is  the  son  of  the 
orchestra  leader  and  ask  for  his  father. 

All  his  success  has  come  to  him  within 
three  years.  Three  years  ago  he  was  sell- 
ing cash  registers.  One  of  the  secrets 
of  his  success  is  his  ability  to  delegate 
authority. 

He  wrote  those  two  popular  numbers, 
By  By  Blues,  and  You're  the  One  I  Care 
For.  His  new  theme  song  for  1931  is 
With  You  By  My  Side. 

And  I,  for  one,  hope  he  doesn't  buy 
that  South  Sea  island  very  soon. 


Classical  Music 
Simplified 

(Continued  from  page  79) 

that  can  be  done  to  transmit  these  sounds, 
even  though  they  may  know  that  it  would 
be  much  better  in  most  cases  if  the  speak- 
ing voices  and  the  speaking  practices  of 
both  men  and  women  could  be  improved. 

With  broadcast  music,  the  matter  is 
different.  The  object  of  broadcasting  is 
to  convey  to  you  and  to  me  the  nearest 
possible  reproduction  of  the  effect  which 
music  has  when  it  is  heard  in  the  right 
sort  of  concert  room  from  the  seat  in  that 
room  which  is  known  to  be  acoustically 
best  situated.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
object  both  the  musicians  and  the  engi- 
neers have  to  learn  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  it  on  the  one  hand,  than  the 
mere  putting  of  sounds  into  a  microphone, 
and  on  the  other  hand  than  merely  dealing 
with  the  electrical  output  according  to 
readings  on  energy  measuring  meters. 

It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  there 
is  grave  danger  to  the  growth  of  musical 
art  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  artistic 
pleasure  derivable  from  listening  to  broad- 
casts of  good  music  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
less a  study  can  be  made,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  the  whole  problem  from  the  joint 
standpoints  of  the  engineers  and  of  the 
musical  artists.  I  consider  that  the  only 
principle  upon  which  any  such  study  can 
be  successfully  made  is  the  principle  of 
equality  between  the  musicians  (produ- 
cers) and  the  engineers  (reproducers)  of 
broadcast  music. 
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A  Crashing  Airplane 

{Continued  jrom  page  19) 

After  we  all  had  taken  long  drinks  from 
the  earthen  jug,  we  piled  the  scattered 
mail  in  a  heap.  Then  in  a  springless 
Spanish  cart,  drawn  by  two  ponies,  we 
were  hauled  across  the  desert  and  over  a 
bumpy  road  to  the  little  town  of  Alcan- 
tarilla  in  the  province  of  Murica,  about 
fifty  miles  inland  from  Cape  Palos  and 
the  seaport  of  Cartagena.  I  had  ended  my 
air  jaunt  from  Paris  to  Fez  in  a  lonely 
valley  between  two  ranges  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  in  Andalusia,  land  of 
the  Moors,  and  within  an  hour's  flight  of 
ancient  Granada. 

When  we  arrived  at  Alcantarilla  they 
took  us  to  the  only  hotel,  a  little  two- 
storied  Spanish  inn,  the  Hospedaje  y  Casa 
de  Comidas,  where  they  gave  us  each  a 
drink  of  cognac  and  a  bed.  Summoned 
immediately  after  our  arrival,  several 
Spanish  physicians  came,  dressed  the 
wounds  of  my  companions,  closed  the 
shutters  to  darken  the  rooms,  and  forbade 
anyone  to  enter. 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them.  The 
doctors  said  that  although  Noailhat  and 
the  Perpignan  mechanic  were  quite 
gravely  injured,  they  were  sure  they 
would  recover  before  long.  They  assured 
me  they  would  be  well  cared  for  at  a 
local  hospital.  Some  months  later  I 
heard  from  Noailhat.  He  had  recovered 
and  all  but  forgotten  the  crash.  The 
mechanic  from  Perpignan  got  well,  too. 

After  a  brief  stay  in  Granada,  I  set  out 
for  Paris.  When  I  got  there  and  told  my 
wife  what  had  happened  in  the  lonely 
valley  in  the  South  of  Spain  she  said: 

"How  interesting.  But  you  have  arrived 
just  in  time.  Come  down  to  the  Rue  St. 
Honore  with  me.  I  want  you  to  meet 
Mademoiselle  Augustine  and  see  the 
pretty  frocks  I  have  picked  out.  And 
don't  forget  your  travelers'  cheques." 

So  next  day,  in  a  taxi-cab  piled  high 
with  boxes  filled  with  fluffy  things,  plus 
one  hat  for  Monsieur,  whose  derby  had 
been  wrecked  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  we  turned  up  at  Le  Bourget 
Field  ready  to  take  off  for  London  on  the 
last  leg  of  our  25,000-mile  air  tour  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 


High  Cost  of  Haste 

(Continued  from  page  86) 

what  might  happen.  We  do  most  of 
our  hurrying  because  our  minds  are 
jumping  ahead  to  unfavorable  conclu- 
sions. However,  we  have  a  marvelous 
resilience  of  spirit  which  gets  us  over 
our  real  troubles,  and  very  little  of  our 
hurry  and  worry  is  caused  by  actual  losses 
or  tragedy.  The  things  about  which  we 
worry  the  most  are  in  almost  every  in- 
stance but  trifles  which  are  exaggerated 
by  our  active  imaginations. 

Hurry    should    be     unnecessary.      As 
I've  said,  we  hurry  because  we  worry,  and 


worry  arises  from  fear  of  what  might 
happen.  Why  do  we  constantly  fear  that 
we  are  going  to  meet  something  that  we 
cannot  conquer?  Haven't  we  managed 
to  meet  what  life  has  offered  up  to  now? 
Why  should  we  feel  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  needs  of  this  hour  and 
the  next  hour,  and  the  next?  When  we 
worry  and  we  hurry,  all  we  accomplish  is 
a  tenseness  of  mind  which  prohibits  the 
accomplishment  of  whatever  it  is  we  want 
to  do.  Therefore,  one  of  the  soundest 
mottos  for  us  all  is  the  old  one,  "when 
angry,  count  ten" — only  to  this  motto 
should  be  added,  "When  worried  and 
hurried."  In  the  time  that  it  takes  you 
to  count  ten,  you  should  be  able  to  re- 
store order  to  your  mental  state  and  to 
quiet  your  frenzied,  unthinking  impulses. 

Without  exaggeration,  haste  can  ruin 
your  entire  life,  it  can  spoil  your  chances 
of  happiness,  and,  it  can  do  more  than 
almost  anything  else  to  mar  your  attrac- 
tiveness. Haste  dulls  the  eyes,  wrinkles 
the  face,  checks  digestion,  causes  your 
glands  to  manufacture  poisonous  fluids, 
and  puts  you  in  a  frame  of  mind  which 
is  obviously  harmful  to  your  appearance. 

Coming  back  once  more  to  Mr.  Ein- 
stein and  his  theory  of  relativity,  I  want 
to  remind  you  that  haste  concerns  time, 
and  time  is,  after  all.  relative.  A  woman 
in  Texas  with  every  modern  convenience 
writes  to  me  that  she  has  no  time  to  be 
attractive.  Mrs.  Thompson,  raising  ten 
children  on  a  run-down  farm  without  any 
conveniences,  always  had  time  to  be  at- 
tractive. Whether  one  understands  Mr. 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  or  not.  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  two  examples 
demonstrate  more  or  less  adequately  a 
certain  relative  value  of  time  and  that 
they  have  a  pertinent  application  to  this 
article's  title — The  High  Cost   of  Haste. 
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Science  and  Religion 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

view  that  the  future  is  predestined  and 
that  time  merely  turns  over  the  leaves 
of  a  story  that  is  already  written. 

Until  recently  this  was  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  as  the  teaching  of 
science,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  material 
universe.  It  is  the  distinctive  principle 
of  the  mechanistic  outlook  which  some 
years  ago  superseded  the  crude  material- 
istic answer.  But  today  physical  theory 
is  not  mechanistic.  Now  it  is  built  on  a 
foundation  which  knows  nothing  of  this 
supposed  determinism.  So  far  as  we  have 
yet  gone  in  our  probing  of  the  material 
universe,  we  cannot  find  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  determinism. 

J.  HERE  is  no 
longer,  I  think,  any  need  to  doubt  our  in- 
tuition of  free  will.  Our  minds  are  not 
merely  registering  a  predetermined  se- 
quence of  thoughts  and  decisions.  Our 
faculties,  our  purposes  are  genuine,  and 
ours  is  the  responsibility  for  what  en- 
sues from  them. 

I  think  we  must  admit  that,  for  we  are 
scarcely  likely  to  accept  a  theory  which 
would  make  the  human  spirit  more  me- 
chanistic than  the  physical  universe. 

I  now  turn  to  the  question,  "What 
must  we  put  into  the  skeleton  scheme 
of  thinking?"  I  have  said  that  physical 
science  is  aloof  from  this  transmutation. 
If  I  am  positive  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  as  a  scientist  that  I  claim 
to  speak.  It  was  by  looking  into  our  own 
nature  that  we  viewed  the  first  failure 
of  the  physical  universe  to  be  co-exten- 
sive with  our  experience  of  reality.  Some- 
thing through  which  truth  may  act  must 
surely  have  a  place  in  reality  if  we  are 
to  use  the  term  reality  at  all. 

In  our  own  nature,  all  through  the 
conduct  of  our  consciousness  with  a  na- 
ture transcending  ours,  there  are  other 
things  which  claim  the  same  kind  of 
recognition — a  sense  of  beauty,  of  moral- 
ity, and  finally  at  the  root  of  all  spiritual 
religion,  an  experience  which  we  describe 
as  the  consciousness  of  God. 

I  would  say  that  when  from  the  human 
heart  the  cry  goes  up,  What  is  it  all 
about?  it  is  no  true  answer  to  look  only 
at  that  part  of  experience  which  comes 
to  us  through  certain  sensory  organs  and 
reply — it  is  about  atoms  and  chaos,  it  is 
about  a  universe  of  fiery  globes  moving 
on  to  impending  doom;  it  is  about  non- 
computated  algebra;  but  rather  it  is  about 
a  spirit  in  which  truth  has  its  shrine,  with 
potentialities  of  self-fulfilment  in  its  re- 
sponse to  beauty  and  right. 

It  is  the  essence  of  religion  that  pre- 
sents this  side  of  experience  as  a  matter 
of  everyday  life.  To  live  in  it  we  have 
to  grasp  it  in  the  form  of  familiar  recog- 
nition and  not  as  a  series  of  abstract  state- 
ments.    Its   counterpart    in   our  outward 


life  is  the  familiar  world  and  not  the 
symbolic   scientific  universe. 

The  man  who  commonly  spoke  of  these 
ordinary  surroundings  in  scientific  lan- 
guage would  be  insufferable.  It  means  a 
great  deal  to  me  to  conceive  of  God  as 
Him  through  whom  comes  power  and 
guidance,  but  just  because  it  means  so 
much  I  have  no  use  for  it  if  it  is  only 
fiction  which  will  not  stand  close  examina- 
tion. Can  we  not  give  some  assurance 
that  there  is  such  a  God  in  reality  and 
that  belief  in  Him  is  not  merely  a  sop  to 
my  limited  understanding? 

The  fact  that  scientific  method  seems 
to  reduce  God  to  something  like  an 
ethical  code  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  scientific  method.  I  doubt 
that  it  throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of 
God.  If  the  consideration  of  religious 
experience  in  the  light  of  psychology 
seems  to  remove  from  the  conception  of 
God  every  attribute  of  love,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  consider  whether  something  of 
the  same  sort  has  not  happened  to  our 
human  friends  after  psychology  has  sys- 
tematized them. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  scope  to  give 
the  questioner  the  assurance  he  desires. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  assurance 
to  be  obtained  except  through  the  re- 
ligious experience  itself,  but  I  bid  him 
hold  fast  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  that  experience.  I  think  that 
that  will  take  him  nearer  to  the  ultimate 
truth  than  codifying  and  symbolizing. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  relativity  theory 
we  continue  our  attempt  to  reach  purely 
objective  truths.  With  what  results?  A 
world  so  abstract  that  only  a  mathe- 
matical symbol  can  inhabit  it. 
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.N  THE  other  great  mod- 
ern development  of  physics,  the  quantum 
theory,  we  have,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
abandoned  the  aims  and  become  content 
to  analyze  the  physical  universe  into  ul- 
timate elements  which  are  frankly  sub- 
jective. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  separate  out  the  sub- 
jective element  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  it  must  be  much  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  when  we  come  to 
the  problem  of  a  self-knowing  conscious- 
ness where  subject  and  object,  that  which 
knows  and  that  which  is  known,  are  one 
and  the  same. 

I  have  been  laying  great  stress  on  ex- 
perience, speaking  of  the  problem  of  ex- 
perience. In  this  I  am  following  the  dic- 
tates of  modern  physics.  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  every  experience  is  to  be 
taken  at  face  value.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  emotion  and  we  must  try  not  to 
be  deceived.  In  any  attempt  to  go 
deeply  into  the  meaning  of  religious  ex- 
perience, we  are  confronted  by  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  how  to  protect  and  elim- 
inate delusion  and  self-deception.  I 
fully  recognize  that  that  problem  exists, 
but  I  must  excuse  myself  from  attempt- 
ing a  solution. 

The  operation  of  cutting  out  delusion 


in  the  spiritual  domain  requires  a  delicate 
surgical  knife,  and  the  only  knife  that 
I,  as  a  physicist,  can  manipulate  is  a 
bludgeon  which  it  is  true  crushes  illusion 
but  at  the  same  time  crushes  everything 
of  non-material  significance,  and  even  re- 
duces the  material  world  to  a  state  of  un- 
creativeness. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  in  physics  we 
pursue  to  the  bitter  end  our  attempt  to 
reach  purely  objective  reality  we  should 
simply  undo  the  work  of  creation  and 
present  the  world  as  we  might  conceive  it 
to  have  been  before  the  Spirit  moved  on 
the  face  of  the  waters.  The  spiritual 
element  in  our  experience  is  the  creative 
element,  and  if  we  remove  it  as  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  physics,  on  the  ground 
that  it  always  creates  an  illusion,  we  must 
reach  what  was  in  the  beginning. 

Reasoning  is  our  great  ally  in  the  quest 
for  truth,  but  reasoning  can  only  start 
from  promises.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
argument  we  must  always  come  back  to 
our  innate  convictions.  There  are  such 
convictions  at  the  base  even  of  physical 
science.  We  are  helpless  unless  we  admit 
also,  as  perhaps  the  strongest  conviction 
of  all,  that  we  have  within  us  some  power 
of  self-criticism  to  test  the  truth  of  our 
convictions. 

That  is  not  infallible,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  not  infallible  when  associated  with 
human  frailty,  but  neither  is  reasoning 
infallible  when  practiced  by  our  blunder- 
ing intelligence.  To  make  sure  that  we 
are  not  without  this  guidance  when  we 
embark  on  the  adventure  of  spiritual  life, 
uncharted  though  it  be,  it  is  sufficient 
that  we  carry  a  compass. 


Are  American  Women 
Lax  in  Politics? 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

against  our  sex  are  really  done.  Nothing 
so  definitely  implies  the  gaining  of  equal- 
ity as  the  existence  of  women  in  politics. 
Nothing  for  us  could  mean  quite  so  much. 
No  woman  M.  P.  sees  herself  in  the  least 
as  a  peculiar  person  either  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  out  of  it.  In  fact,  where 
women  have  been  in  politics  it  is  taken 
absolutely  for  granted,  and  in  that  re- 
spect, I  think  we  have  made  a  step  for- 
ward. If  I  can  establish  the  position  of 
women  in  the  life  of  the  country  as  be- 
tween your  country  and  mine,  one  might 
get  a  different  picture.  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  talk  to  you  about  is  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  politics  rather  than  any- 
where else.  Along  that  line  I  think  the 
women  of  Britain  have  established  them- 
selves and  now  are  taken  for  granted,  and 
are  looking  across  with  eager  and  hopeful 
expectations  of  finding  the  influence  of 
women  in  the  politics  of  other  countries 
go  at  least  as  far  as  it  has  gone  in  our 
country  in  the  past  few  years. 
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Ladies  Must  Fly 

{Continued  from  page  81) 

"I  certainly  consider  Radio  to  be  an 
indispensable  factor  in  flying,"  concluded 
Miss  Nichols,  "and  I'd  like  again  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  and  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Crosley  whose  plane  made  possible 
this  flight." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  get  the  Cros- 
ley plane?"  I  inquired. 

"Capt.  Brock  was  ill  in  the  hospital 
and  therefore  was  unable  to  operate  the 
machine.  Knowing  that  the  plane  was 
available,  I  asked  Mr.  Crosley  if  I 
might  have  it." 

Mr.  Crosley's  plane,  "The  New  Cin- 
cinnati", has  written  many  important 
chapters  in  the  progress  of  aviation.  It 
established  the  present  round-trip  trans- 
continental record  of  31  hours  and  58 
minutes  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.  to  San 
Diego,  Cal.  and  return,  made  last  June 
with  Capt.  William  S.  Brock  and  Ed- 
ward F.  Schlee  as  pilots.  It  also  partici- 
pated in  the  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  non- 
stop race  in  August  and  was  the  official 
Radio  ship  in  the  National  Air  Reliability 
Tour  in  September. 

And  now  Miss  Nichols  has  added  to 
this  long  list  of  attainments  the  record 
transcontinental  flight  for  women  which 
she  made  in  13  hours,  22  minutes  and  31 
seconds,  breaking  Mrs.  Keith-Miller's 
record  by  8  hours,  and  bettering  Col. 
Lindbergh's  mark  by  more  than  an  hour! 
She  is  second  only  to  Lieut.  Hawks  in  the 
transcontinental  speed  record. 

Miss  Nichols  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
where  she  was  a  bright  scholar  and  ma- 
jored in  the  social  sciences.  She  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  sports, 
and  still  goes  in  for  hunting,  polo,  swim- 
ming, riding  and  other  outdoor  activities. 

The  incident  that  probably  first  awak- 
ened her  interest  in  flying  occurred  in 
Atlantic  City  some  eleven  years  ago, 
when  she  flew  off  in  a  plane  with  no  less 
distinguished  a  person  than  Eddie  Stin- 
son,  pioneer  aviator.  Mr.  Stinson  was  pre- 
paring to  take  off  in  the  plane  when  this 
young  slip  of  a  girl,  as  Ruth  Nichols 
must  have  been  at  that  time,  insisted 
upon  going  up  with  him.  While  they 
were  up,  he  looped  with  her.  Miss  Nichols 
did  not  have  her  Five  Points  then  which 
include  a  conservative  pilot,  and  perhaps 
this  first  experience  inspired  her  to  set 
down  this  fifth  commandment! 

Miss  Nichols  lives  with  her  family  in 
the  exclusive  countryside  of  Rye,  New 
York  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  a  home, 
marriage,  dishwashing,  and  all  the  etcet- 
eras of  domestic  life,  but  she  believes 
very  firmly  that  every  woman  should 
learn  to  fly,  that  is,  if  her  health  is 
normal.  "As  the  field  is  limited,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Nichols,  "I  don't  think  she 
ought  to  take  it  up  as  a  profession.  Al- 
though women  may  distinguish  them- 
selves in  flight-breaking  records,  I  don't 
believe  that  they  will  ever  drive  mail- 
carrying  or  commercial  planes  any  more 


than  they  would  drive  trucks  or  sail  ocean 
liners  across  the  seas.  They  will  find 
their  places  in  the  educational,  promotion 
and  executive  departments. 

"Aviation  is  not  a  profitable  business. 
The  aerial  chauffeur  does  not  receive  very 
much  over  a  hundred  dollars  a  month 
and  a  bonus  on  a  mileage  basis. 

"I  would  like  to  see  everyone  fly  as 
much  as  possible,  but  women  taking  up 
aviation  should  not  expect  to  find  it  com- 
mercially profitable,  or  they  will  be  dis- 
appointed." 

What  other  startling  surprises  this  fa- 
mous young  aviatrix  is  going  to  spring 
on  the  interested  on-lookers,  remain  to 
be  seen,  but  this  much  can  be  surmised; 
that  this  record-smashing  is  not  going 
to  be  confined  between  the  constantly 
shrinking  borders  of  our  continent.  It 
may  be  that  one  bright  morning,  Miss 
Nichols  will  take  off  a  few  hours  from  her 
daily  work  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  and 
say  "howdy"  to  Paris. 

Strikes — Lucky  and 
Unlucky 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

uses  his  fingers,  nonchalantly  flicking  jazz 
demons  from  the  air,  as  though  he  is  not 
exercising  even  as  far  as  the  wrists. 

He  explains  his  directing  thusly: 

"Sometimes  I  use  a  baton  to  shift  gears. 
The  original  idea  of  the  baton  was  to  ex- 
tend the  arm.  Imagine  a  conductor  with  a 
wooden  arm.  No  life!  There  is  expres- 
sion in  the  fingers.  I  lift  a  finger  at  the 
violins.  My  men  all  know  what  that 
means.  I  wave  a  finger  at  the  clarinets. 
I  make  a  fist  and  sweep  at  the  drummers. 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment upon  my  introducing  everything  from 
Jew's  harp,  or  a  saw,  to  funny  little  whis- 
tles in  my  orchestra.  They  create  not  only 
melody  and  rhythm — but  humor.  A  dance 
orchestra  should  have  an  underlying  cur- 
rent of  humor.  Humor  is  happiness. 
Dancing  must   be   happy." 

And,  wow,  what  an  opinion  B.  A.  Rolfe 
has  about  setting  the  classics  to  dance 
music.  He  considers  it  vulgar  and  inex- 
cusable! Sort  of  sacrilegious,  he  feels  too. 
He  has  all  the  bound-in-the-wool,  old 
fashioned  ideas  of  musical  traditions  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  is  a  jazz  artist  now. 

Lucky  is  the  largest  dance  orchestra  on 
the  air.  It  takes  a  lot  of  men  to  play  all 
the  little  doo-dads  "B.  A."  drags  around. 
At  first  there  were  thirty-six  men.  Now 
there  are  fifty  musicians  and  a  lot  of 
singers. 

Can  you  help  keeping  an  eye  on  this 
busy  fellow  to  watch  what  he'll  do  with 
the  fortune  he  is  recuperating?  Just  sort 
of  a  curious  eye  to  see  what  he'll  tackle 
next. 

Want  to  bet  that  he'll  found  that  Native 
School  of  music  and  perhaps  be  going 
around  again  some  day  with  a  button 
trying  to  find  a  shirt  to  sew  it  on? 
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No  More  Farcical  Auditions  for  Amateurs,  Please — Keep  Radio 
Censors  Within  Bounds  And  Let  Them  Strike  A  Happy  Medium 


CENSORS  are  always  a  bane,  to 
someone  or  another,  although  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  they  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  and  that,  sans 
censors,  decency  and  dignity  might,  oc- 
casionally run  amuck.* 

Many  professional  censors,  however, 
have  a  bad  habit  of  taking  their  authority 
too  seriously,  and,  sooner  "or  later,  they 
become  despots.  The  responsibility  of 
passing  on  the  mental  diet  of  their  fellow- 
man  is  a  huge  one,  and  the  liability,  at 
times,  goes  to  their  heads. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Radio  censor. 
True  it  is,  as  the  big  chains  claim,  that 
one  never  knows  who  may  tune  in  on  a 
program.  A  little  child  is  as  apt  as  not 
to  dial  in  the  giddy  comment  of  a  careless 
announcer.  America's  youth  must  be  pro- 
tected, and  so  on. 

Yet  we  have  seen  specimens  of  the 
Radio  censor's  handiwork  that  would  make 
a  horse  laugh.  They  have  read  evil  into 
harmless  song  lyrics,  and  double-entendre 
into  innocuous  "gags".  They  have  placed 
the  stamp  of  smut  on  innocent  recitations 
and  inoffensive  continuity. 

Can't  censors  ever  strike  a  happy  me- 
dium? 


FLATLY  and  irrevocably  this  writer 
herewith  declares  against  auditions  in 
Radio  studios,  or  anywhere  else,  for  that 
matter. 

Auditions  are  farces — all  of  them.  We've 
attended  dozens,  and  have  yet  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  "discovery"  of  any  significance 
whatsoever.  Auditions,  it  appears,  are  the 
last  resort  of  the  untalented;  when  all  else 
has  failed,  the  aspirant  to  Radio  fame 
submits  to  one. 

A  person  with  genuine  talent  soon  finds 
an  agent  to  interest  himself  in  that  per- 
son's future.  Experience  has  shown  that 
only  once  in  a  decade  is  a  genius  unearthed 
at  those  ludicrous  sessions  that  occur 
regularly  at  Radio  stations,  and  result  in 
nothing  but  a  costly  waste  of  everyone's 
time. 

Granted  that  those  in  authority  are 
qualified  to  pass  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  those  who  offer  their  wares.  What 
then?  Nothing  ever  happens  but  the  rou- 
tine taking  of  names  and  addresses,  and 
the  amateur  then  waits  pitifully  to  receive 
the  summons  that  never  comes. 

It's  unfair  to  the  deluded  victim,  to 
begin  with.  He  or  she  must  appear  at 
some  inconvenient  time  and  waste  hours 
waiting   for  The   Opportunity.     The  as- 


George  D.  Lottman 

pirant  to  Radio  laurels  is  then  told  to 
"make  it  snappy"  and  under  this  tre- 
mendous nervous  strain,  usually  is  licked 
at  the  very  start.  Efforts  of  the  amateurs 
are  taken  as  jokes  by  the  "holier-than- 
thou"  critics  who  pass  judgment. 

It's  all  too  pathetic — and  meaningless. 
Nothing  ever  happens.    Let's  stop  it! 

%       %       =K 

IT  CANNOT  be  gainsaid  that  there  are 
certain  commercial  broadcasts  that  are 
widely  disliked,  and  yet  they  continue  on 
like  Tennyson's  brook,  with  their  sponsors 
apparently  oblivious  to  public  opinion. 

We  know  of  several  concerning  which  a 
unanimity  of  opinion  prevails,  and  that 
opinion  is  that  they  represent  a  shameful 
waste  of  air.  Perhaps  you,  too,  have  a 
pet  peeve  in  this  regard,  and  find,  after 
conversation  with  your  friends,  that  they 
concur. 

The  programs  we  have  in  mind  are  bad 
because  their  sponsors,  instead  of  sticking 
to  the  merchandising  of  their  own  produce, 
have  suddenly  become  self-appointed  mas- 
ter-showmen, to  the  neglect  of  their  busi- 
nesses and  everything  else.  Fascinated  by 
their  new  power,  they  abuse  it,  and  tell 
veteran  purveyors  of  entertainment,  who 
stand  by  amused,  how  the  public  is  to  be 
catered  to.  The  result  is  more  often  than 
not  pitiful;  again  a  little  knowledge  proves 
to  be  a  dangerous  thing. 

We  know  of  one  internationally  famous 
orchestra  that  flopped  disastrously  under 
commercial  auspices,  and  lost  considerable 
prestige.  Now  on  its  own,  the  same  organ- 
ization offers  weekly  a  highly  commendable 
broadcast,  and  its  director  explains  the 
difference  by  saying,  simply:  "No  longer 
are  we  being  interfered  with  by  autocratic 
amateurs  who  tell  us  what  and  how  to 
play.  Not  being  troupers,  the  smell  of 
the  theatre  is  foreign  to  them." 
*     *     # 

WHEN  is  a  song  "old"?     How  long 
after  a  ditty  has  passed  into  for- 
getfulness  should  it  again  be  revived? 

Songs  with  a  tradition,  like  After  the 
Ball  and  The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day,  never 


*  Critics  are  not  always  right,  nor  are  they  always 
wrong!  Publishers  usually  place  their  remarks  in  a 
"column"  where  complete  freedom  of  expression  can 
be  maintained  without  regard  to  the  Editors. 
Through  this  method  censorship  is  not  allowed  to 
dull  the  sharp  edge  of  criticism  and  the  true  function 
of  critics  in  stimulating  keener  thinking  is  protected. 

— Editor. 


grow  old.  There's  a  ripe  and  mellow  flavor 
to  compositions  of  this  type,  which  make 
them  delectable  dainties  for  the  ear  no 
matter  how  hoary  they  may  be. 

But  it's  different  as  far  as  last  year's 
popular  song  is  concerned.  Nothing  is  so 
ephemeral,  at  best,  as  the  Tin  Pan  Alley 
product;  it's  usually  as  short-lived  and 
evanescent  as  a  newspaper.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  such  as  Missouri 
Waltz  and  Three  O'clock  in  the  Morning, 
but  there  are  only  a  few  such  tunes  in  a 
decade. 

When  it  comes  to  the  tin-panny  type  of 
song,  however,  its  usual  life  is  a  season, 
if  it  exists  that  long.  Next  season  it  be- 
comes irksome,  and  the  following  year  it 
is  nothing  less  than  painful. 

Chronic  song  revivalists  on  the  air 
should  take  this  into  consideration.  Irving 
Berlin's  old  songs  are  always  pleasant,  but 
when  you  attempt  to  resurrect  the  mean- 
ingless drivel  of  a  year  back,  you're  an- 
noying —  not  entertaining  —  your  Radio 
patrons. 


AN  EXECUTIVE  at  one  of  the  impor- 
.tant  Radio  stations  discusses  our 
article  in  last  month's  Radio  Digest  re- 
ferring to  the  indiscriminate  choice  of 
songs  on  Radio  programs. 

We  commented,  if  you  remember,  on 
the  frequency  with  which  certain  songs 
are  offered,  and  declared  that  the  repetition 
of  the  "hits"  of  the  day  gave  many  lis- 
teners-in  a  sinking  feeling  around  the 
region  of  the  stomach. 

The  executive  mentioned  above  offers  a 
solution.    Here's  his  remedy: 

"What  Radio  stations  need  more  than 
anything  else,"  he  told  us,  "is  an  official 
who  could  be  designated  a  'program 
editor,'  and  whose  function  it  would  be 
to  prevent  Radio  over-doses  of  certain 
tunes. 

"Under  this  plan  each  orchestra  and 
vocalist  would  submit  their  programs  to 
this  individual,  sufficiently  in  advance,"  he 
continued.  "If  he  notes  thereon  any  ab- 
surd reiteration  of  titles,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  'blue-pencil'  them  unmerci- 
fully." 

In  connection  with  this  same  thought, 
the  writer  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
M.  H.  Aylesworth,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.,  who  says,  among 
other  things:  "We  are  doing  our  best  to 
prohibit  duplication  and  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  you  in  regard  to  the  policy 
of  overdoing  music  by  repetition." 
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Ozark's  Magic  Carpet 

{Continued  from  page  49) 

need  to  go  to  them.     They  come  to  me. 

I  am  more  than  twenty  miles  from  our 
railroad  station  and  half  as  many  from 
the  nearest  state  highway.  The  winter 
roads  of  the  hills  are  impassable,  but  my 
magic  carpet  knows  no  distance. 

Neighbors  "drap  in"  to  share  the  joy 
of  it,  the  Gobbler  Hunter  oftenest  of  all. 
"I  wuzn't  more'n  sixteen,  I  reckon,"  he'll 
explain,  "when  I  was  knowed  fur  and 
wide  as  the  Gobbler  Hunter,  'count  of 
me  a-gittin'  so  many  wild  turkeys." 

He  fills  his  pipe  with  the  native  home- 
grown, long  leaf  tobacco,  smokes  it  empty 
and  takes  a  "chaw"  of  the  same  brand. 

The  fire  grows  warmer;  he  moves  back, 
his  aim  still  true.  Never  does  the  Gob- 
bler Hunter  miss  the  coals  pushed  out 
from  under  the  front  log,  and  the  sizzle 
of  "ambeer"  is  heard  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  wolves  howl  in  the  forest  back 
of  the  cabin,  foxes  and  owls  chiming  in  on 
the  chorus,  but  they  must  take  their  turn 
on  the  program. 

But  the  Gobbler  Hunter  is  again  giving 
his  own  personal  explanation  of  the  Radio. 
Always  I  wait  to  listen.  "It's  spooky," 
he  is  saying.  "Plumb  spooky.  They  jist 
ain't  no  other  way  to  git  around  it.  You 
cain't  tell  me  that  you  can  turn  a  little 
somethin'  away  off  in  this  lone  country 
and  hear  what's  a-goin'  on  in  the  world — 
and  expect  me  to  swaller  it.  It  jist  ain't 
so.    It  don't  rhyme." 

Always,  when  the  Gobbler  Hunter 
doesn't  "swaller"  something,  it  "don't 
rhyme." 

I  laugh  and  tune  in  on  New  York — and 
ponder,  half  agreeing  with  him,  and  feel- 
ing again  the  need  of  parental  assurance. 
But  this  time,  the  other  way  'round.  I 
need  to  be  told  that  it  is  true;  that  I  shall 
not  wake  up  and  find  that  it  is  all  a  fairy 
tale — this  magic  carpet. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  weather  and  we 
give  a  party.  Without  invitations.  No- 
body is  ever  invited  in  the  Ozarks  and 
everybody  always  comes,  from  the  oldest 
grandfather  down  to  the  youngest  baby, 
young  and  old  having  their  good  times 
together. 

We  dance — and  listen  to  the  Radio. 

We  play  games — and  listen  to  the 
Radio. 

We  say  good  night — and  stay  to  listen 
to  the  Radio. 

At  last  they  go,  reluctantly,  and  once 
more  I  give  thanks  for  this  salvation  of 
the  isolated,  this  greatest  of  all  great  dis- 
coveries— the  Radio. 


Carusos  of  Tomorrow 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

voice,  was  heard  only  in  minor  roles,  as 
is  invariably  the  case  with  newcomers. 
He  might  have  been  singing  them  yet  had 
not  his  mother  seen  to  it  that,  as  a  boy, 
his  musical  training  was  not  neglected. 
On  a  certain  Tuesday  morning  at  rehears- 


al, Tibbett  was  informed  that  he  was  to 
sing  Valentine  in  Faust  Friday  night  in 
case  he  could  prepare  the  part,  which  was 
new  to  him.  That  gave  him  approxi- 
mately three  days  to  work  up  a  part  for 
which  there  should  be  at  least  three 
months'  preparation.  He  was  flushed 
with  the  news  when  he  appeared  at  my 
studio.  He  took  the  score  home,  sat 
down  at  the  piano  and  hardly  left  it,  in 
fact,  until  he  had  made  the  role  his  very 
own.  It  was  a  grind,  but  Tibbett's  suc- 
cess on  Friday  night  gave  the  manage- 
ment confidence  in  him. 

Lawrence  Tibbett  is  not  a  pianist  but 
the  knowledge  of  that  instrument  gained 
by  him  in  former  years  was  the  golden 
key  of  fortune  without  which  his  name 
would  not  be  the  byword  it  is  today. 

The  singer  must  necessarily  wait  until 
the  voice  changes  or  settles  before  it  is 
advisable  to  study  singing  seriously  or 
before  very  much  can  be  told  about  the 
voice.  Boys  particularly  would  find  it  an 
advantage  if  they  would  save  their  singing 
voices  until  they  have  changed.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  vital  that  the  ground  should 
be  prepared.  Many  boys  with  beautiful 
voices  are  encouraged  to  sing  publicly  and 
allowed  to  sing  too  long  with  the  result 
that  the  voice  breaks  and  never  returns. 

How  are  we  then  to  prevent  this  failure 
of  those  with  beautiful  voices? 

It  is  a  matter  primarily  for  the  parents 
to  decide,  for  it  is  chiefly  their  responsi- 
bility. The  wail  that  I  hear  most  fre- 
quently is,  "Oh,  if  my  parents  had  only 
made  me  practice."  If  every  mother,  who 
finds  it  at  all  possible,  would  see  that  the 
education  of  her  children  includes  the 
study  of  music,  preferably  the  piano,  since 
it  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  most  music, 
more  American  singers  would  succeed. 
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•<     FOR  ONtY  "2.  SALES  DAILY 


Take  orders  for  my  wonder  value  all-wool 
suits,   tailored-to-measure.  Union  made.  New 
low  prices.  Bigger  commissions  than  ever,  paid 
daily.  Generous  bonus  to  producers.  Style  cre- 
ations to  please  critical  men.  A  big  selling,  big 
profit  line.  No  experience  needed.  Write  now 
I  for  FREE  outfit  of  large    Bwatch   samples. 
W.  Z.  GIBSON.  Inc.,  Ocpt.  B-488 
500  Throop  Street  Cbicaeo,  Illinois 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates  are  twenty  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  Name  and  address  are  counted. 
Two  initials  count  one  word.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  Minimum  of  ten  words. 
Objectionable  and  misleading  advertisements 
not  accepted. 

Station  Stamps 

Three  Radio  Station  Stamps.     No  two  alike. 

10c.  Chas.  A.  Phlldlus.  510  East  120th  St.. 
New  York.   N.  Y. 

Song  Writers 

SONGWRITERS— Advance  royalty  payments. 

new  talking  picture  song  requirements,  etc.. 
fully  explained  In  our  free  Instructive  booklet. 
Write  today.  Song  poems  examined  free. 
Newcomer  Associates.  1674-P  Broadwav,  New 
York. 

SONGWRITERS-POEMS-MELOD1ES— Oppor- 
tunity. Tommle  Malle.  RD  3706  Grand  Avenue. 
Chicago. 


•  •  Here's   the 

RADIO 
TRAINING 

you've  been 
^^    waiting  for 


Why  envy  the  man  who  knows  radio...  who  is  able 
to  assemble  and  repair  fine  sets .  . .  who  knows  the 
"why"  and  the  "how,"  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  radio? 

You,  too,  can  learn  about  radio  servicing,  operating, 
radio  telephony  and  telegraphy,  broadcasting . . .  radio 
in  all  its  branches. 

Learn  at  Home,  in  Your  Spare  Time 

In  order  to  make  it  easy  for  every  man  to  study  radio, 
RCA  Institutes,  is  now  training  men  in  every  branch 
of  radio. . .  So  that  men  can  get  this  training  at  home 
in  their  spare  time,  or  at  any  of  the  resident  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

The  RCA  Institutes  complete  Home  Laboratory  Train- 
ing Course  gives  you  thorough  and  reliable  radio  train- 
ing. You  progress  easily,  step  by  step,  and  you  receive 
with  your  training  the  complete  RCA  Institutes' 
Laboratory  equipment— a  modern  outlay  of  apparatus 
furnished  to  every  student,  enabling  you  to  solve 
radio  problems.  This  is  the  logical  way  for  you  to  ac- 
quire in  your  spare  time  the  commercial  knowledge 
and  ability  required  by  the  radio  industry. 

Home  Training  Course  by  America's 

Oldest  and  Foremost  Radio 

Training  Organization 

This  home  training  course  and  laboratory  equipment 
are  backed  by  more  than  twenty  years'  experience. 

Send  for  this  FREE  BOOK  Today! 

Learn  the  facts  about  the  radio  industry ...  all  about 
the  opportunities  in  radio.  ..about  RCA  Institutes 
and  the  staff  of  RCA  Institutes  instructors  who  train 
you.  This  book  should  be  read  by  every  ambitious 
man  who  wishes  to  train  for  the  future.  Forty  paces 
of  pictures  and  text.  Describes  in  detail  the  training 
that  has  placed  thousands  of  men  in  responsible 
positions  in  radio. 

Tag?  3 

RCA  QtSTRUTSS.  Inc. 

Dt.Pt     DR-2 

IC  Vari.k  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y 

Gentlemen:  Please  »en.t  me  your  KKKK  M-PMt*  book  wUofc  toll, 
about  tho  many  opportunities  in  Radio and  about  row  faBMOfl  labora- 
tory method  of  ra.lio  in  itru.-tion  at  home. 

Name --— 

A.itirc**- 

Oocapatfon ..._- 
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Arturo  Toscanini 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


his  blankets  and  begins  to  read  it  as 
though  it  were  a  book.  In  two  hours,  he 
has  finished  reading  the  manuscript — and 
he  knows  every  note  that  has  been  writ- 
ten there! 

Everyone  knows,  moreover,  how  when 
he  first  came  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  1913,  he  started  the  rehearsal 
of  Wagner's  Gotterdammerung — the  most 
intricate  and  the  longest  opera  score  in 
existence — without  the  music,  and  that 
he  knew  every  bar  and  every  passage  in 
the  whole  opera!  But  not  every  one 
knows  that  his  memory  is  phenomenal  in 
other  respects  too.  It  was  in  1913,  when 
he  was  rehearsing  a  Rossini  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan,  that  the  first  'cellist  made  a 
mistake.  It  was  a  slight  mistake  and 
Toscanini,  far  from  mentioning  anything, 
did  not  even  seem  to  notice  it.  The 
maestro  had  evidently  not  heard,  thought 
the  'cellist  with  relief. 

The  following  season  when  Toscanini 
was  back  with  the  Metropolitan  he  re- 
hearsed the  Rossini  opera  once  again  and 
when  he  came  to  that  very  'cello  passage, 
in  which  the  'cellist  had  made  a  mistake 
a  year  before,  he  raised  a  warning  finger 
to  the  musician!  Another  anecdote — 
which,  because  I  myself  heard  it,  know 
that  it  is  no  legend  but  a  true  happening — 
is  even  more  unbelievable.  Two  years 
ago,  the  trombonist  came  up  to  Toscanini 
and  regretfully  told  the  maestro  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  play  that  day. 

"Why?"  asked  Toscanini  with  surprise. 

"One  of  my  valves  is  broken,"  the  trom- 
bonist explained.  "I  cannot  possibly  play 
lower  C." 


lOSCANINI  thought  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  answered:  "That's  all 
right.  You'll  be  able  to  play.  There's 
no  lower  C  appearing  in  your  music  for 
today!" 

Toscanini  is,  of  course,  a  tyrant  as  a 
conductor.  I  say  "of  course"  because 
every  great  conductor  must  be.  He  will 
not  permit  anyone  to  do  anything  which 
he  does  not  sanction.  At  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  a  famous  opera- 
singer  was  imported  to  sing  the  principal 
role  in  Gluck's  Orfeo.  During  one  of  the 
solo  passages,  the  soprano  held  her  high 
C  a  trifle  too  long  to  suit  the  maestro  and 
so  he  interrupted  her  outburst  with  the 
orchestral  interlude.  The  soprano  rushed 
backstage,  burst  into  violent  tears,  and 
swore  she  would  never  again  sing  under 
such  a  conductor. 

In  La  Scala,  especially,  was  he  known 
for  his  tyranny.  He  was  known  to  throw 
books  and  music-stands  at  the  unpro- 
tected heads  of  erring  musicians.  At  one 
time  he  almost  pierced  out  the  eye  of  a 
first  violinist  with  the  end  of  his  baton 
because  the  maestro  had,  in  a  moment 


of  rage,  called  him  a  rather  indelicate 
name.  But  all  this  despotism  is  only 
because  Toscanini  is  an  artist  at  heart 
and  in  soul  and,  consequently,  an  imper- 
fection wounds  him  more  deeply  than  any 
possible  pain. 

But  the  members  of  his  orchestra  have 
noticed  that  during  the  past  two  years, 
his  terrible  tyranny  has  been  tremen- 
dously diminished.  He  has  become  in- 
finitely more  patient  and  gentle.  He  is 
now  kind  and  docile.  He  will  explain, 
even  a  hundred  times,  how  a  certain  pas- 
sage should  be  played  and  then,  when  the 
performer  makes  a  mistake,  he  will  ex- 
plain once  again.  His  patience  is  almost 
superhuman.  I  myself  have  heard  him 
rehearse  the  flute  solo  in  Pizzetti's  Con- 
certo dell  'Estate  thirty-six  times!  Nor 
will  he  stop  until  he  has  attained  per- 
fection. He  speaks  quietly,  explains 
clearly  and  tersely,  and  seldom  loses  his 
temper. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  times  when  his 
temper  explodes  and  when  it  does — every 
once  in  a  while — his  musicians  feel  the 
real  force  of  the  famous  Toscanini  fury! 
During  a  rehearsal  of  a  modern  work  by 
Respighi,  the  orchestra  failed  to  com- 
prehend a  certain  interpretation,  and 
Toscanini  worked  faithfully  and  patiently 
over  it  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  last, 
seeing  that  all  his  work  was  in  vain  and 
that  the  orchestra  still  did  not  under- 
stand, he  emitted  a  heart-breaking  cry  of 
pain  and  such  a  furious  volley  of  impre- 
cations and  Italian  oaths  that  the  very 
walls  quivered.  The  effect  of  that  out- 
burst was  electric,  and  when  his  heat 
cooled  somewhat  and  he  explained  once 
again  his  interpretation,  the  orchestra 
played  as  it  had  never  played  before. 

One  other  time  I  saw  Toscanini  in 
anger.  It  was  in  discussing  with  Arbos, 
the  celebrated  Spanish  conductor,  a  cer- 
tain passage  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven.  Arbos,  venturing  that  Tos- 
canini had  missed  a  certain  effect,  sang 
to  him  the  passage  as  he  thought  it  should 
sound.  Toscanini  volubly  and  heatedly 
told  Arbos  what  he  thought — in  not  very 
gentle  language. 

At  rehearsals,  Toscanini  works  minutely 
over  each  passage,  each  phrase,  each  note. 
He  sings  continually,  both  while  explain- 
ing his  interpretations  and  while  the  or- 
chestra is  playing — in  a  nervous  and 
high-pitched  voice.  In  explaining  his  in- 
terpretations he  also  dances  and  postures 
and  pantomimes.  For  a  vulgar  sound  he 
will  tell  his  men  to  play  like  this — he 
will  inflate  his  cheeks  and  kick  out  his 
right  leg — for  a  delicate  sound  he  will 
quiver  his  fingers  nervously  in  the  air. 

Toscanini  has  a  most  miraculous  ear  for 
sounds.  Each  different  tone  has  a  defi- 
nite meaning  for  him  and  that  meaning 
he  tries  to  convey  to  his  orchestra.    The 


cornet  should  play  like  a  sigh,  the  oboe 
should  try  to  laugh  and  the  violins  should 
be  angry  (and  Toscanini  shakes  his  fist 
in  mid-air).  And  so  sensitive  is  his  ear, 
that  the  entire  orchestra  may  play  for- 
tissimo and  yet  he  will  know  if  the  cor- 
net has  played  the  sigh  or  if  the  oboe  has 
laughed  correctly. 

Toscanini  is  a  happy  man  if  the  or- 
chestra plays  well;  he  has  no  other  hap- 
piness in  life.  At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal 
he  will  nod  with  approval  to  his  men, 
applaud  their  efforts  and  then  leave  the 
stage  joyfully.  But  if  they  play  badly, 
then  the  man  becomes  a  different  person. 
He  scowls  at  everyone,  he  will  not  look 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  but  will  furi- 
ously leave  the  stage;  he  will  not  come 
into  contact  with  anyone  for  that  day. 
For  example,  during  the  intermission  of 
one  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  last 
year — when  one  of  the  cornetists  made  a 
mistake — Toscanini  rushed  furiously  from 
his  platform,  silently  walked  towards  his 
private  room  and  there  punched  madly 
into  a  thin  walnut  cabinet  until  it  be- 
came mere  splinters.  But  such  days  are 
rare,  after  all — for  as  Toscanini  himself 
says  (and  who  should  know  better  than 
he?)  the  Philharmonic  is  one  of  the  great- 
est orchestras  in  the  world. 


OOMETHING  more  inti- 
mate about  this  man:  He  is  married  and 
has  two  daughters — one  of  whom  acts  as 
his  advisor,  councillor  and  dearest  friend. 
During  one  of  his  tempestuous  tempers, 
they  will  avoid  him  fastidiously — until 
Mrs.  Toscanini  walks  into  his  private 
study,  soothes  him  and  finally  announces 
that  "the  war  is  over."  He  earns,  from  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  $2,000 
for  every  public  appearance;  rehearsals, 
however,  are  free.  He  also  does  not  get 
paid  for  assuming  the  leadership  of  the 
Bayreuth  Festival. 

He  has  very  marked  penchants  and 
prejudices,  nor  does  he  ever  attempt  to 
conceal  them.  Sometimes  he  is  brutally 
frank.  He  is  a  dear  friend  to  Willem 
Mengelberg,  the  conductor,  yet  when  he 
heard  Mengelberg  conduct  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  he  openly  called  him 
a  "pig".  He  hates  Tschaikovsky  violently 
and  any  mention  of  the  Russian's  name 
causes  him  to  fly  up  in  anger;  he  detests 
jazz — and  once  at  a  party  of  a  rich  so- 
ciety woman  he  refused  to  shake  the  hand 
of  George  Gershwin;  he  dislikes  all  mod- 
ern music,  too — and  yet  his  programs  are 
cluttered  with  "first-performances"  only 
because  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  perform 
them.  He  worships  Beethoven  with  a 
schoolboy  awe  and  reverence.  After 
Beethoven  comes  Wagner. 

He  detests  publicity,  applause,  ovations ; 
he  never  caters  to  the  will  of  his  audi- 
ences; he  never  reads  the  criticisms  of 
his  concerts;  he  sticks,  with  scrupulous 
fidelity,  to  every  desire  of  the  composer 
he  conducts.  And  he  loves  music  with 
the  simple  passion  of  a  young  romantic 
lover. 


Serving  the  Great  Southwest 


These  Stations  cover 
thoroughly,  Summer 
and  Winter,  90%  of 
the  nearly  six  million 
population  of  Texas, 
a  large  portion  of 
Eastern  New  Mexico, 
Southern  Oklahoma, 
Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana and  Arkansas. 


Reasonable  rates  and  tremendous  cover- 
age of  these  stations  give  you  more  for 
your  advertising  dollar  than  any  other 
medium  in  the  Southwest. 


8.8%  of  Total  U.  S.  Land  Area 

4.75%  of  Total  U.  S.  Population 

347,000  Radio  Sets 

1,492,100  Listeners 

$3,152,005,000  Yearly  Spendable  Income 

Associated  Stations: 

KTRH-  Houston 

KCRS-Amarillo 

WRR-Dallas 


Chain  rates  on   KGRS,  Amarillo;   KGKO,   Wichita   Falls;   WRR,   Dallas; 

KTAT,  Fort  Worth;  KTRH,  Houston,  and  KTSA,  San  Antonio— one-half 

C/2)  hour,  including  talent  and  wire  charge — $555.80;   fifteen   minutes, 

C/4  hour)  including  talent  and  wire  charge — $308.90. 

For  individual  rates  on  these  stations  address: 

SOUTHWEST  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

Aviation  Building  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Maxwell 


House      Coffee 


''GOOD      TO      THE      LAST      DROP'' 


Vve  need  not  depend  on  legend  to  know  how  luxuriously  men  lived  in  the  Old 
South.  In  our  own  coffee  cups  today  we  can  appraise  the  fragrant  and  flavorful  evidence. 
We  can  know  that  if  the  richness  of  Maxwell  House  —  the  favorite  coffee  of  the  Old 
South  —  is  a  true  measure  of  the  courtliness  of  Dixie  life,  then  must  those  times  have 
been  graciously  lived  indeed.  Modern  methods  of  roasting  and  packaging  make  this 
famous  coffee  blend  even  better  now  than  when  its  aromatic  goodness  was  the  chief  pride 
of  the  chefs  of  the  Old  Maxwell  House.   Just  try  Maxwell  House  Coffee  tomorrow, 

today's  expression   of  the 

and  see  how  rare  and  mellow,  how  wonderfully  satisfying  its  inimitable  flavor  really  is.      good  living  of  the  Old  South 


A        PRODUCT    OF    GENERAL    FOODS    CORPORATION 


)  1931.  G.  F.  Corp. 


THE  CUNEO  PRESS,  INC..  CHICAGO 
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FALSE    TEETH    ARE    A    GREAT    INVENTION 


*E    TEI 


KEEP    YOUR    OWN    AS    LONG    AS    YOU    CAN 


■  Wr'^y--:}^-:  ■'■'"''  ■''■"'    '  '  ■■■     :     "      ':';;'  "■''   ■'■■■'''■ ■' 


'Yen  years  too  late . . .  most  people  seek  protection 


FALSE  TEETH  are  better  than  none,  but  if 
you  prefer  to  keep  your  own  don't  wait 
for  pyorrhea  to  make  your  gums  spongy  and 
swollen  before  giving  your  mouth  the  care 
it  deserves. 

A  great  British  doctor  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  many  people  actually  have  a 
pyorrhea  condition  in  their  mouths  as  long 
as  ten  years  before  the  real  havoc  of  this  dis- 
ease begins  to  tell. 

As  it  progresses  the  gums  soften,  the  teeth 
may  loosen  in  their  very  sockets  and  danger- 
ous poisons  spread  throughout  the  system 
until  extraction  and  false  teeth  are  the  last 
resort. 

If  your  gums  are  the  least  bit  tender;  if 
your  toothbrush  shows  red  when  you  clean 
your  teeth,  don't  wait  another  day  before 
taking  protective  action. 

See  your  dentist  twice  a  year 

Everyone  who  values  his  teeth  should  see  his 
dentist  at  least  twice  a  year.  Modern  den- 
tistry can  do  a  lot  to  prevent  needless  trouble 


in  your  mouth.  In  your  own  home,  however, 
it  is  your  own  responsibility  to  give  your 
teeth  the  finest  care  possible. 

Forhan's  is  the  formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan, 
D.  D.  S.,  who  for  years  specialized  in  the 
treatment  of  pyorrhea. 

It  contains  Forhan's  Astringent,  an  ethical 
preparation  widely  used  in  the  dental  pro- 
fession for  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  and  is 
an  invaluable  aid  in  warding  off  this  dread 
gum  disease. 

Start  using  Forhan's  today.  It  costs  a  little 
more  than  other  brands,  but  the  real  money 
difference  is  actually  so  small  that  it  is  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  protection  it  brings. 
Price  35^  and  60^  in  tubes.  Forhan  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Forhan's  Ltd.,  Montreal 


NOW  ON  THE  AIR! 

New  Forhan  program  —  featuring  Evangeline 
Adams,  world-famous  astrologer — every  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday  at  7.30  P.  M.  Eastern 
Standard  Time — Columbia  network. 


Forhan's 

YOUR    TEETH    ARE    ONLY    AS    HEALTHY   AS    YOUR    GUMS 
False  teeth  often  follow  pyorrhea,  which  comes  to  four  people  'out  of  every  five  past  the  age  of  40 
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FOLLOW  MY  STARS  OF  YOUTH  TO  A 


Clearer,  yo|ter  Jrjjx 


Frances  Ingram  herself  tells  how 

to  keep  the  skin  lovely 

at  its  6  vital  places 

' '  "\7"OU  are  just  as  young  and  attractive, 

X  or  just  as  old,  as  your  skin  looks," 
I  told  a  charming  woman  who  recently 
came  to  consult  me.  "Keep  your  skin  im- 
maculately clean . . .  Keep  it  youthful  at  my 
six  stars . . .  And  you  are  youthfully  lovely . ' ' 

Then  I  explained  to  her  my  method 
with  Milkweed  Cream. 

"To  cleanse  the  skin,  spread  my  Milk- 
weed Cream  generously  over  your  face 
and  neck.  Let  it  remain  for  several  min- 
utes, to  allow  the  delicate  oils  to  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  pores,  and  then 
remove  every  vestige  of  it  with  soft  linen. 

"Now — apply  a  fresh  film  of  the  Milk- 
weed Cream.  With  outward  and  upward 
strokes  pat  it  into  the  skin  at  the  six 
points  starred  on  my  mannequin. 

"There  are  special  toning  ingredients  in 
this  Milkweed  Cream.  These  penetrate 
the  cleansed  pores  and  defend  the  skin 
against  blemishes  and  aging  lines  and 
leave  it  clear,  soft  and  lovely." 

r  *  f 

This  charming  woman  came  back  to 
see  me,  a  day  or  two  ago.  Her  skin  looked 
marvelously  clear  and  soft  and  fresh!  She 
looked  at  least  five  years  younger — and 
said  she  felt  it! 

*  t  t 

I  have  recommended  my  Milkweed  Cream 
and  my  method  to  so  many  women,  and 
I  have  seen  their  skin  grow  fresh,  clear, 
young.  Won't  you  follow  my  six  stars  to 
a  clearer,  softer,  younger  skin? 

If  you  have  any  special  questions  to  ask 
about  skin  care,  write  for  a  copy  of  my 
booklet,  "Why  Only  A  Healthy  Skin  Can 
Stay  Young."  Or  tune  in  on  my  radio 
hour,  "Through  The  Looking  Glass 
With  Frances  Ingram,"  Tuesdays,  10:15 
A.  M.,  E.  S.T.,  over  WJZ  and  Associated 
Stations. 


STIIUV    MY     JflA-NNEQriN     AIVD     HER     "STABS"     TO     HS'Off     U11V 

Onlii  a  kealth/U  .skin  can  stau  it o una 


the  forehead  —  To  guard  against  lines 
and  wrinkles  here,  apply  Milkweed  Cream, 
stroking  with  fingertips,  outward  from  the 
center  of  your  brow. 

,  the  EYES— // you  would  avoid  aging  crow's 
feet,  smooth  Ingram's  about  the  eyes,  stroke 
with  a  feather  touch  outward,  beneath  eyes 
and  over  eyelids. 

,  the  mouth  —  Drooping  lines  are  easily  de- 
feated by  filming  the  fingertips  with  my  cream 
and  sliding  them  upward  over  the  mouth  and 
then  outward  toward  the  ears,  starting  at 
the  middle  of  the  chin. 


it 


the  throat  —  To  keep  your  throat  from 
flabbiness,  cover  with  a  film  of  Milkweed 
and  smooth  gently  downward,  ending  with 
rotary  movement  at  base  of  neck. 

THE  neck  —  To  prevent  a  sagging  chin  and 
a  lined  neck,  stroke  with  fingertips  t 
with  Milkweed  from  middle  oj  chin  toward 
the  ears  and  patting  firmly  all  along  the 
jaw  contours. 

THE  SHOULDERS—  To  have  shoulders  that 

are  blemish-free  and  firmly  smooth,  a 
with  Milkweed  Cream  and  massage  with 
palm  oj  hand  in  rotary  motion. 


INGRAM'S 


iuiLku>GficU  Crecu  n 


Frances  Ingram,  Dept  R-110 
108  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Why  Only 
.i  Healthy  Skin  Can  Stay  Young,"  which  tells   in 

complete  detail  how  to  care  tor  the  .•■kin  and  to 

guard  the  six  vital  spots  of  youth. 
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HELEN  SADA  ... 
J ust  a  typical  mem- 
ber of  Roxy's  Chorus  .  .  . 
not  a  disciple  ofZieg- 
field,  as  you  would  think 
upon  noting  her  beauty. 
Born  in  Scranton,  had 
her  first  professional  en- 
gagement at  Roxy's,  and 
has  operatic  ambitions. 


MILDRED  JOHN- 
SON is  just  a 
newcomer  to  Columbia, 
but  she's  wormed  herway 
into  three  programs  a 
■wcckalready,  and  gained 
the  reputation  of  always 
being  underfoot  at  485 
Madison.  Such  a  sweet 
and  charming  contralto. 
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AMY  GOLDSMITH 
f\  .  .  .  That  naviete 
is  n't  feigned,  for  site's  the 
youngest  soprano  at 
NBC.  .  .just  io.  A  living 
disproof  of  the  theory 
that  young  prodigies  fall 
by  the  way  side,  for  at  sev- 
enteen she  won  the  Nat- 
ional   Radio    Contest. 
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RUTH  LEE  BREN 
is  the  real  life  name 
of  Sally  Perkins,  the 
belle  of  KMBC's  Happy 
Hollow.  That  hair  that 
looks  so  dark  is  a  real  au- 
burn and— just  imagine 
— she's  less  than  five  feet 
tall,  but  big  enough  to  be 
actress  and  pianist. 
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aBig  Job  Open 

for  Every  Radio; 

Trained 

Man 


ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPH  OP  STUDENTS  WORKING  IN  SERVICE  DEPT.  OP  COYNE  RADIO  SHOPS 

LEARN  RADIO  TELEVISION 

TALKING  PICTURES  *  8  WEEKS 

By  Actual  Work  —  In  the  Great  Shops  of  Coyne 


Don't  spend  your  life  slaving  away  in  some  dull, 
hopeless  job!  Don't  be  satisfied  to  work  for  a  mere 
$20  or  $30  a  week.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  make 
REAL  MONEY  in  RADIO  — THE  FASTEST- 
GROWING,  BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKING 
GAME  ON  EARTH! 

THOUSANDS  OF  JOBS  OPEN 

Paying  $60,  $70  to  $200  a  Weeh 

Jobs  as  Designer,  Inspector  and  Tester,  paying 
$3,000  to  $10,000  a  year— as  Radio  Salesman  and  in 
Service  and  Installation  Work,  at  $45  to  $100  a 
■week — as  Operator  or  Manager  of  a  Broadcasting 
Station,  at  $1,800  to  $5,000  a  year— as  Wireless  Op- 
erator on  a  Ship  or  Airplane,  as  a  Talking  Picture 
or  Sound  Expert  — THOUSANDS  OF  JOBS 
PAYING  $60,  $70  and  on  UP  TO  $200  A  WEEK. 

No  Books  -  No  Lessons 

All  Practical  Wor1\ 

Coyne  is  NOT  a  Correspondence  School. 
We  don't  attempt  to  teach  you  from  books 
or  lessons.  We  train  you  on  the  finest  out- 
lay of  Radio,  Television  and  Sound  equip-  g%  ««    « j 

ment  in  any  school — on  scores  of  modern  AvYKUl  rlSlu  p«™^™^™«^™^^«^"^^^««™ 

Radio  Receivers,    huge  Broadcasting  Talking  Pictures  and  Public  Address  H.  c.  LEWIS,  President 

equipment,  the  very  latest  Television  ap-  Systems  offer  thousands  of  golden  Radio  Division,  Coyne  Electrical  School 

paratus,  Talking  Picture  and  Sound  Re-  opportunities  to  the  Trained  Radio       |    soo  s.  Paulina  St..  Dcpt.  31-2E.  Chicago,  m. 

production  equipment,  Code  Practice  Man.    Here  is  a  great  new  field  of  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Radio  Book  and  all 

equipment,  etc.   You  don't  need  advanced  Radio  work  that  has  just  started  to  details  of  your  Special  Introductory  Offer, 

education  or  previous  experience.  We  give  grow !  Prepare  NOW  for  these  mar-  This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

H.  C.  Lewis,  Pres.  Radio  Division  Founded  1899  Name 

COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL  I  , 

1     City State 


you— right  here  in  the  Coyne  Shops — all 

the  actual  practice  and  experience  you'll 
need.  And  because  we  cut  out  all  use- 
less theory,  you  graduate  as  a  Practical 
Radio  Expert  in  8  weeks'  time. 

TELEVISION 

Is  on  the 'Way! 

And  now  Television  is  on  the  way!  Soon 
there'll  be  a  demand  for  THOUSANDS  of 
TELEVISION  EXPERTS!  The  man  who 
learns  Television  NOW  can  make  a  FOR- 
TUNE in  this  great  new  field.  Get  in  on 
the  ground-floor  of  this  amazing  new  Ra- 
dio development!  Come  to  COYNE  and 
learn  Television  on  the  very  latest,  new- 
est Television  equipment. 

Talking  Pictures 


velous  opportunities  !LearnRadioSound 
work  atCoyneonactualTalking  Picture 
and  Sound  Reproduction  equipment. 

EARN  AS  YOU  LEARN 

Don't  worry  about  a  job!  Coyne  Train- 
ing settles  the  job  question  for  life.  We 

often  have  more  calls  for  Coyne  gradu- 
ates than  we  can  supply.  YOU  GET  FREE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  FOR  LIFE 
And  don't  let  lack  of  money  stop  you. 
If  you  need  part-time  work  while  ai 
school  to  help  pay  living  expenses,  wt 
will  gladly  help  you  get  it.  Many  of  our  stu- 
dents pay  nearly  all  of  their  expenses  that  way. 

COYNE  IS  31  YEARS  OLD 

Coyne  Training  is  tested,  proven  beyond  all 
doubt.  You  can  find  out  everything  absolutely 
free.  How  you  can  get  a  good  Radio  job  or  how 
you  can  go  into  business  for  yourself  and  earn  from 
$3,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  It  costs  NOTHING  to  in- 
vestigate! Just  MAIL  THE  COUPON  for  YOUR 
COPY  OF  MY  BIG  FREE  BOOK! 
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Observations  on  Events  and  Incidents  in  the  Broadcasts  of  the  Month 


CHEER  up — there's  no  need  to  worry  about  your  favorite 
entertainment.  All  along  the  line  broadcasting  has 
been  doing  well  financially  as  well  as  artistically.  The  fact 
that  the  two  leading  chains  reported  a  gross  income  for  the 
year  of  $26,667,391  and  the  local  stations  received  from 
$30,000,000  to  $50,000,000  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
hire  better  talent  and  perform  better  service  technically. 
These  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  money  paid 
to  artists  by  outside  sponsors.  They  represent  a  42  per  cent 
increase  over  the  1929  revenues. 


Will  Senator  Fess  be  able  to  force  through  his  bill  de- 
manding 15  per  cent  of  the  broadcasting  facilities  of  the 
United  States  for  educational  purposes?  Perhaps  you  will 
know  the  answer  by  the  time  you  read  this.  The  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 


ANITA  LOOS,  who  is  known  to  every  listener  in  America 
■L  j-  as  the  author  of  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes,  is  being 
interviewed  by  Miss  Genn  for  her  views  on  the  question 
Is  the  American  Woman  Happy?  Miss 
Loos  holds  a  pessimistic  view  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Ameri- 
can woman  is  not  happy.  Why  ?  Well, 
she  is  going  to  tell  us  why  and  you  will 
read  what  she  has  to  say  in  our  April 
Radio  Digest.  There  would  be  two 
sides  to  the  question,  of  course.  Cosmo 
Hamilton,  the  famous  novelist,  main- 
tains that  the  American  woman  is  happy. 
In  fact,  he  has  given  the  subject  a  great 
deal  of  serious  thought  and  in  a  succeed- 
ing issue  of  Radio  Digest  Miss  Genn  has  planned  to  give 
you  his  reasons,  as  expressly  stated  for  your  benefit,  why  he 
thinks  that  American  women  are  indeed  happy.  Are  they 
happy  and  don't  know  it?    Cosmo  will  answer  in  full. 


Bears!  Harold  McCracken,  the  Big  Grizzly  Bear  Man 
from  the  Rockies,  will  tell  us  about  some  of  his  exciting 
adventures  in  hunting  grizzlies  in  our  April  number.  He's 
discovered  a  new  way  of  hunting  under  better  sporting  con- 
ditions with  bigger  thrills  and  no  bloodshed. 


It  appears  from  where  we  sit  that  our  Peggy  Hull  is  due 
to  arrive  as  a  real  national  celebrity  of  the  air.  She  has  just 
had  her  first  broadcast  as  a  representative  of  Radio  Digest 
at  WMCA,  New  York.  Letters  from  listeners  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  state  they  were  "thrilled"  and  want  to 
hear  her  again.  Miss  Hull  has  been  through  nine  wars  and 
her  advent  to  the  air  was  highly  recommended  to  Radio 
Digest  by  Floyd  Gibbons,  who  praised  her  as  the  only  offi- 
cially accredited  woman  war  correspondent  in  the  World 
War.  He  later  devoted  his  own  program  to  a  story  of  her 
adventures  in  Siberia  and  China. 


A  FAIR  listener  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  writes  to  ask  if 
we  won't   print   something   more   about   Ray   Perkins. 
"He  has  the  funniest  line  of  chatter  I  ever  heard  from  my 
Radio,"  she  writes.    That's  just  what  we 
thought  when   we   printed   one   of   his 
sketches  a  while  back,  and  then  an  in- 
terview about  his  life  in  his  own  words. 
So  we  asked  Mr.  Perkins  to  drop  in  and 
see  us   and  bring  along  his  portfolio. 
Next  month  you  will  see  what  he  has 
written   for   readers  of  Radio  Digest. 
He  doesn't  know  which  of  these  three 
titles  to  give  it:  How  to  Live  on  5,000 
Watts  a  Day,  Thru  Etheria  on  a  Kilo- 
cycle,  or   Broad  castor  oil.       *      "*        * 
Mr.    Mike,    the   genial    interlosutor    between    the    Radio 
and  the  sound  picture,   is  bringing  the  stars  of  the  screen 
and  the  stars  of  the  air  closer  together.     We  know  that 
Paramount  represents  a  substantial  part  of  the  CBS  and  that 
RKO  is  a  significant  factor  of  NBC.     What  has  happened 
since  Radio  has  become  so  "high  hat"  that  a  screen  notable 
can't  pop  on  or  off  just  for  a  bit  of  publicity  merely  by  ask- 
ing for  it?     You'd  be  surprised.     Don't  miss  the  story  in 
our  next  issue,  That  Hollywood  Voice. 


Nick  Kenny,  Radio  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  wrote 
this  epitaph  for  the  Late  Lobo  I. ;  whose  woof  was  known 
to  Radio  listeners  from  coast  to  coast: 
"But  if  there's  a  dog's  heaven 
Up  there  in  the  skies, 
We  know  that  Old  Lobo  is  there." 
We're  going  to  give  you  a  story  about  this  famous  dog 
in  our  April  Radio  Digest — and  if  you're  a  dog  lover  you 
can't   afford   to  miss   it. 


AT  5  o'clock  E.  S.  T.  on  any  Sunday  afternoon  you  hear 
over  the  NBC  network  the  voice  of  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.  It  is  a  safe  bet  you  would  hear  him  better  at 
home  over  the  Radio  than  you  would 
hear  him  by  trying  to  get  into  his 
church  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 
The  auditorium  seats  3,000  and  is 
packed  to  the  doors  every  time  he  is 
announced  for  the  pulpit.  He's  a 
rugged,  wholesome  man  with  a  genuine 
L  !      love  for  his  fellow  beings.     His  Radio 

j  I  J      congregation  probably  is  the  largest  in 

,  I  j  America.  We  are  going  to  give  you  a 
ML  ^Pw^-;  '  character  study  of  Dr.  Fosdick  in  the 
'  next  issue  of  Radio  Digest.  *  *  * 
It  is  hard  to  understand  why  some  of  the  good  stations 
seem  to  get  all  the  bad  breaks.  Good  old  KYW  of  Westing- 
house,  Chicago,  one  of  the  first  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
world,  sister  of  KDKA,  was  kicked  out  of  the  fine  channel 
it  originally  had,  then  pushed  around  a  couple  of  times,  and 
as  we  go  to  press  WWJ  of  Detroit  is  demanding  the  channel 
KYW  now  uses  for  the  entire  time. 


Next  Month  Decides 

State  Champions 

Be  Sure  To  Nominate  your  Favorite  Stations  Now — 
Remember  April  Will  Be  The  VOTING  Month 


RADIO  DIGEST'S  station  popularity  contest  for  the  State 
Championship  will  soon  draw  to  a  close.  Midnight, 
April  20th,  winds  up  the  contest.  Have  you  a  favorite 
""  station?  Is  there  any  station  you  want  to  see  at  the 
top  of  the  heap  in  this  contest?  If  there  is,  don't  delay  any 
longer,  but  nominate  the  station  you  consider  the  most  popular 
in  your  state  now  and  clip  Ballot  No.  6  below. 

Thousands  of  listeners  are  registering 
their  selections  in  this  contest.  From 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Cana- 
dian border  to  the  Rio  Grande  enthusi- 
astic listeners  are  voicing  their  selections. 
Every  vote  counts,  so  prepare  your  ballots 
now  and  get  ready  to  shoot  next  month 
when  you  get  the  last  coupon  ballot. 

The  Radio  stations  themselves  are 
keyed  up  about  this  contest.  They  want 
to  win.  But  they  can't  win  unless  you 
help  them  by  nominating  your  selections 
and  voting  for  them. 

It  is  a  small  thing  to  ask,  but  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  the  Radio  station.  Just 
let  your  mind  wander  back  over  the  many 
happy  hours  of  entertainment  made  pos- 
sible by  the  men  and  women  in  the  broad- 
casting studios.  Think  of  all  the  plan- 
ning; all  the  downright  hard  work;  all  the 
heartaches;  and  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
determination  that  have  gone  into  the 
making  of  these  programs.  Consider 
these  things,  then  register  your  appreciation  by  voting. 

The  letters  we  receive  indicate  the  enthusiasm  of  listeners. 
Here  is  one  from  a  young  lady  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Her 
name  is  Helen  Otterpohl,  and  she  writes:  "I  nominate  WHAS 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  because  I  think  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
station  on  the  air. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  wide  world  that  I  enjoy  as  much 
as  our  Jack  Turner.    After  a  hard  day  at  school,  I  go  home  and 


I  like  the  New  York  stations  too.  Because  when  I  hear  them 
over  the  Radio,  I  can  imagine  myself  in  that  mammoth  city.  I 
have  never  been  there  and  it  is  my  heart's  desire.'' 

You  can't  go  wrong  by  climbing  on  the  bandwagon!     If  any 
station  has  provided  the  pleasure  for  you  that  WHAS  has  brought 
into  the  life  of  this  young  lady  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  register 
your  vote  in  favor  of  that  station.     Whether  you  like  the  work 
of  only  one  artist,  or  just  tune  in  because 
the  announcer  is  a  favorite,  remember  the 
station  is  in  back  of  the  program.     They 
want   to   give  you   better   programs — the 
kind  you  like.     This  contest  will  encour- 
age those  who  are  working  toward   this 
end  and  stimulate  them  to  even  greater 
endeavors. 

And  if  you  don't  believe  the  staff  helps 
make  the  program  just  listen  to  what 
Miss  Clara  Kienzle,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  to  say  about  it:  "Like  many  others 
I  too  think  the  announcers  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  popularity  of  a  station.  There- 
fore, my  first  preference  is  WPEX  be- 
cause of  its  wonderful  staff.  WPEX  has 
a  fine  variety  of  entertainment  and  there 
is  something  for  everyone.  Of  course, 
we  have  that  famous  Mystery  Announcer 
and  gang,  and  there  is  not  another  pro- 
gram that  can  equal  this  one.  My  other 
choices  are  WELK,  WIP,  WFAN.  My 
reasons  for  choosing  these  is  because  of 
a  few  programs  that  I  like." 

Send  in  your  nominations,  after  reading  the  rules  on  page  102, 
All  stations,  both  large  and  small,  have  a  chance  to  win.  And 
even  if  the  station  you  select  does  not  come  out  first  in  your 
state,  at  least  give  your  favorite  the  satisfaction  of  making  a 
good  showing  in  the  contest.  The  medallion  in  the  center  of  the 
page,  suitably  engraved,  will  go  to  the  winners  together  with  a 
scroll  of  honor.     GIVE  YOUR  STATION  A  BREAK!     Send 


listen  to  his  wonderful  melodies.     And  our  announcer  is  great.         your  nominations  now. 


NOMINATION    BLANK— Radio    Digest's 

STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

I  nominate  for  the  most  popular  stations  in  (state) 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) City 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) Ciry 

Signed 

Address 

City State 


Number         COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 

6    STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 
STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Please  credit  this  ballot  to: 

First  (call  letters) Ciry 

Second  (call  letters) City 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) City 

Signed  

Address 

Cifv State 


Erno  Rapee 


A  SLIGHT  man,  but  at  close  range  one  sees 
the  sharp-edged  cheek  bones  that  speak  of  determi-  ■ 
nation  and  will-power.  They  make  credible  the  mar- 
velous versatility  of  the  man  who  conducts  intricate 
classical  scores  without  rehearsal,  who  plays  the  piano 
with  genius  and  fire,  and  who  has  composed  such 
popular  song  hits  as  "Charmaine"  and  "Angela  Mia". 


Jtittle    Man    with    the    Big    Q^tick 


r  n  o 


e  e 


Roxy  Maestro  is  Unique  Among  Orchestra  Leaders 
— Commands  World 's  Largest  Symphony  Organiza- 
tion  but  can   Switch  to  Jazz    Instantaneously 


EVERY  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
Radio  brings  to  every  listener  two 
superb  symphonic  concerts.  One 
of  them  is  that  of  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society;  the  other  is  that  of  the 
Roxy  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Erno  Rapee.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  it 
is  the  Roxy  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  not 
the  Philharmonic,  which  is  today  recog- 
nized as  the  largest  symphonic  ensemble 
in  the  world.  Almost  two  hundred  men 
are  directed  by  Erno  Rapee's  baton — 
almost  two  hundred  men,  constituting 
what  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  unique 
orchestra  in  the  world. 

Erno  Rapee's  tremendous  orchestra  is 
unique  not  only  because  it  is  the  largest 
in  size  in  the  world,  nor  even  because  so 
often  it  plays  so  superbly.  It  is  unique, 
for  one  thing,  because  of  its  unbelievable 
versatility:  on  Sundays,  for  the  broadcasts, 
it  may  play  Bach  or  Beethoven  or  Wag- 
ner, yet  an  hour  later,  on  the  stage  of  the 
Roxy  theatre  it  may  be  required  to  play 
marches,  jazz-medleys,  popular  tunes.  It 
is  unique,  also,  because  it  plays  so  per- 
fectly despite  the  paucity  of  its  rehearsals. 
For  the  Sunday  broadcast,  something  like 
only  an  hour  of  preparation  is  required 
before  the  orchestra  can  play  such  intri- 
cate and  rare  masterpieces  as,  for  example, 
Richard  Strauss's  Ein  Heldenleben  or  a 
Bruckner  Symphony. 

And  when  we  realize  that  the  average 
symphonic  orchestra  rehearses  ten  hours 
for  each  of  its  concerts,  we  begin  to  realize 
how  staggering  is  the  achievement  of  this 
ensemble.  Finally,  this  orchestra  is  unique 
because  it  can  take  almost  any  standard 
symphony  and  play  it  well  from  sight ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  done  this  very 
feat  more  than  once  before  the  micro- 
phone. No  wonder,  then,  that  Toye,  the 
well-known  English  music-critic,  said — 
upon  hearing  Rapee's  band — that  no  or- 


By     DAVID     EWEN 

chestra  throughout  entire  Europe  could  be 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Roxy  Symphony  Orchestra! 

It  was  Gustav  Mahler,  the  composer, 
who  once  wisely  remarked:  "There  is  no 
such  classification  as  good  orchestras  or 
bad  orchestras;  there  are  only  good  con- 
ductors and  bad  ones."  Who,  therefore, 
is  this  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
overwhelming  artistic  success  of  the  Roxy 
Orchestra? 

He  is  Erno  Rapee,  who  has  been  its 
leader  ever  since  its  inception  in  1926, 
except  for  that  brief  vacation  he  took  in 
Hollywood  when  his  orchestra  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  capable  substitute,  Joseph 
Littau.  Rapee  was  born  in  Budapest — 
and  from  his  very  birth  it  seemed  ap- 
parent that  he  had  been  born  for  music. 
As  a  mite  of  a  child,  he  would  sing  to 
himself  interminably  little  snatches  of 
melodies,  as  he  played  with  his  toys  or 
as  he  lulled  himself  to  sleep.  When  he 
grew  a  little  older,  he  began  to  toy  with 
the  yellow  keys  of  the  long-neglected 
piano  in  his  house — first  making  up  little 
pieces  of  melodies  with  his  little  fore- 
finger and  then,  with  the  utmost  patience, 
attempting  to  find  for  these  melodies  a 
suitable  harmonic  garb.  His  life  from  the 
very  start  was  absorbed  with  and  devoted 
to  music. 

It  was  inevitable  for  the  parents  to 
notice  that  a  musician  had  been  born  into 
their  midst,  and  Erno's  father — an  intel- 
ligent bourgeois — decided  to  develop  this 
manifest  musical  talent  of  his  son.  A 
neighboring  music-teacher  was  hired  to 
teach  the  boy  the  piano  and  rudiments  of 
composition.  The  boy  took  to  music  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water.  No  exercises  seemed 
to  be  difficult  for  those  indefatigable  lin- 


gers; no  study  too  dull  or  ponderous  for 
that  receptive  mind.  He  learned  his  music 
with  a  facility  and  ease  which  staggered 
his  teacher.  It  was  not  long  before  Erno 
outstripped  every  effort  of  his  guide; 
before  he  had  completely  outgrown  him. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  enter 
the  boy  into  the  National  Academy — per- 
haps one  of  the  foremost  musical  con- 
servatories in  Europe.  Here,  it  was  felt 
by  both  teacher  and  parent,  that  Erno"s 
musical  talents  would  reach  full  maturity. 

They  did.  Under  the  guidance  of  such 
great  teachers  as  Emil  Sauer,  the  boy's 
musical  gifts  grew  ripe — and  soon  blos- 
somed. He  became  a  pianist  of  great 
talent;  in  his  composition  he  revealed  a 
rich  inventiveness;  in  his  conducting  he 
showed  that  he  could  bring  new  freshness 
to  every  symphony  he  touched.  He 
graduated  from  the  Academy  with  the 
highest  of  honors.  All  of  his  famous 
teachers  prophesied  a  great  musical  career 
for  him. 

From  that  time  on  he  constantly  ac- 
quired a  greater  and  greater  importance 
and  authority  in  the  musical 
world.  First,  he  officiated  as 
the  assistant  conductor  to 
Ernest  von  Schuch  of  the 
Dresden  Orchestra — but  soon 
because  his  duties  were  few 
and  far  between,  he  resigned 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
greater  activity.  For  the  en- 
tire year  he  toured  as  piano- 
virtuoso — appearing  with  the 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  Budapest 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  mak- 
ing a  very  marked  impression 
upon  critics  and  audience. 
But,  somehow,  piano  virtu- 
osity interested  him  but  little; 
he    was    far    more    eager    to 

(Continued  on  page  99) 
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Flashes  from    the    H I G HW AY   of 


Noted  Explorer  Pictures 
His     Greatest     Moments 


"The  Evil 

Spirit  must 

leave   your  hands." 


WHAT  was  my  greatest 
thrill?  You  mean  my 
greatest  thrill?  Let  me 
see — um — er — the  time 
I  was  nearly  drowned  in  a  coal  mine? 
No,  I  think  the  time  I  was  trapped  in  a 
hotel  fire  was  a  bit  more  of  a  squeak. 
Cracky  gee,  I  don't  know,  what  you  would 
call  the  greatest  thrill.  Is  it  more  of  a 
thrill  to  look  into  the  face  of  Death  and 
get  away  than  to  have  merely  an  exhilarat- 
ing experience  of  discovery  or  witness  a 
seeming  miracle? 

I  have  certainly  had  my  share  but  I 
think  the  time  I  was  a  passenger  in  a 
plane  with  the  fearless  Nungesser,  famous 
French  ace,  and  the  engine  went  dead 
while  we  were  about  a  mile  high — and 
we  fell,  and  fell,  and  fell —  Oh,  man,  that 
was    a    time    my    nerves    squirmed    and 


twisted  with  suspense  and  racking  horror. 

Want  to  hear  about  that? 

It  happened  just  a  month  before  Nun- 
gesser returned  to  France  to  make  ready 
for  that  last  long  ride  that  ended  in  an- 
other fall  of  which  the  world  will  never 
know.  A  brave  man  was  this  French  war 
bird.  He  had  a  head  and  a  heart  that 
never  failed  him  while  he  lived.  And  I 
considered  myself  indeed  a  lucky  man  to 
be  zooming  skyward  as  his  flying  com- 
panion. Up  and  up  we  went.  The  fields 
spread  out  below  in  checkered  squares. 
Long  white  lines  stretched  across  the 
panorama  showing  the  concrete  highways. 
We  were  climbing  at  a  very  sharp  angle. 


The  craft  was  small  and  keenly  responsive 
to  the  hand  of  the  pilot.  The  powerful 
engine  radiated  a  quiver  of  life  into  every 
fiber  of  the  structure.  There  was  a  song 
in  the  whirr  of  the  propeller  that  gave  me 
a  feeling  of  confidence  and  security.  Birds 
we  were  skimming  through  azure  blue  and 
drifting  cloudlets.  Suddenly  the  steady 
rhythm  turned  to  a  jerky  palpitation. 
Instantly  -the  plane  ceased  its  ascent  and 
leveled  off.  I  could  see  Nungesser  try- 
ing the  controls  and  peeking  beneath  the 
cowl.  The  sputtering  grew  worse.  Then 
— pop-pop — and  the  engine  was  still. 

I  heard  Nungesser  mumbling  something 
in  French  as  he  jerked  away  at  something 
beyond  the  range  of  my  vision. 

"Trouble,  we  have  trouble,  Mr.  Gable. 
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Adventure    by    Gilbert    Gable 

Thr ills 


WLiracle    of   the    Painted   Desert 
Sky     Tumbling    with    Nungesser 


k    Trailing  The  Thunder  Bird 


rH RILLS?  No  end  to  'em. 
A  mule  kicked  Gilbert  Gable 
head  first  off  a  Grand  Canyon 
trail — and  was  lie  scared  when 
he  saw  the  bottom  down  the  wall 
of  that  cliff — but  he  didn't  let 
go  .  .  .  An  Indian  showed  him  a 
big  rock  where  "the  Thunder 
Bird"  had  walked — dinosaurs! 
Two  skeletons  and  no  end  of 
tracks  where  the  atiimals  had 
tramped  around.  He  discovered 
a  deserted  Indian  village  a  thou- 
sand years  old  .  .  .  He  flew  with 
Nungesser  and  tumbled  four 
thousand  feet — still  he  lives. 

Ci  0  WE  picked  on  Mr.  Gable 
*-*  for  another  thrill  story.  And 
here  it  is  as  he  told  it  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  Radio  Digest. 


That  engine,  she  is  dead!" 
He  flashed  a  quick  glance 
Toward  me.  I  said  noth- 
ing. My  tongue  was  in 
my  throat.  My  stomach 
was  rising  up  to  meet  it, 
because  at  that  instant  we 
were  keeling  over  and  I 
saw  the  hard  old  earth 
rising  up  at  us  at  a  terrific 
pace  straight  over  the  nose 
of  the  plane.  The  wind  screeched  hideously. 
I  realized  then  we  were  plunging  head- 
long to  the  earth — a  few  seconds  more 
and  its  rocky  knuckles  would  blot  us  out 
of  existence  and  probably  of  all  semblance 
of  human  beings.  Good-bye,  good-bye! 
How  futile  and  uncertain  everything  had 


always  been  anyway.  And  now  this  was 
to  be  the  end — nothing  uncertain  about 
the  end!  Not  now — yet — I  could  see 
Nungesser  still  struggling  with  something 
below  the  rim  of  my  cowl.  His  brain 
was  functioning  one  hundred  per  cent — 
perhaps — but — what  chance — we'd  smash 


in  half  a  minute.  He  gave  a  mighty  tug. 
The  plane  shifted  a  bit,  yes  it  was  veer- 
ng  out  a  trifle — another  pull — 

Bang-crash!  There  was  a  grinding 
splintering  sound.  The  air  had  stopped 
roaring  past  my  ears.  We  were  on  the 
ground.  We  were  alive.  We  could  stand 
up.  The  plane  was  smashed  but  we  had 
escaped  practically  unhurt.  I  think  the 
realization  of  this  fact  was  the  greatest 
thrill  I  have  ever  known. 

Poor  Nungesser — how  many  times  since 
then  have  I  pictured  him  in  my  mind  in 
that  last  long  flight.  I  know  this — that 
he  fought  through  to  the  last  minute,  the 
very   last    second! 

To  feel  that  Death  has  reached  out  his 
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long  fleshless  arm  to  nab  you  and  you 
have  managed  to  escape  is  an  experience 
that  gives  you  one  kind  of  a  thrill.  Then 
to  behold  a  miracle  through  savage  super- 
stition is  another. 

Want  to  hear  about  the  miracle  of  the 
Painted  Desert? 

I  have  only  recently  returned  from  that 
desolate  country  as  you  may  know.  The 
Painted  Desert  is  located  in  the  very  bad, 
bad  lands  of  Arizona.  My  camp  was  at 
the  edge  of  this  wilderness.  The  nearest 
railroad  was  110 
miles  distant. 
Navajo  Indians 
were  my  only 
neighbors  and  I 
think  the  nearest 
one  was  about  75 
miles  away.  The 
Navajos  have  a 
primitive  sort  of 
civilization  of 
their  own.  They 
are  satisfied  with 
what  they  have 
and  are  not  in- 
terested much  in 
our  schools  and 
other  forms  of 
culture.  They 
have  much  to 
command  the  re- 
spect of  some  of 
us  who  consider 
ourselves  of  abet- 
ter breed.   We  live  according  to  our  light. 

Since  the  white  man  does  not  care  to 
live  in  the  discomfort  and  frugality  of 
the  desert  the  Navajos  confine  themselves 
to  that  part  of  the  country.  Although  they 
are  widely  scattered  they  manage  to  keep 
in  contact  with  each  other.  They  live  in 
crude  huts  which  they  call  "hogans".  I 
too  lived  in  one  of  these  peculiar  huts, 
and  I  came  to  be  especially  friendly  with 
the  Navajo  chief,  Seginetso,  truly  a 
splendid  survival  of  the  noble  red  man. 

One  day  to  my  great  surprise  Indians 
came  galloping  down  to  my  camp  from 
the  four  points  of  the  compass.  There 
were  300  of  them.  They  represented  va- 
rious divisions  of  the  Navajos.  At  their 
head  rode  Chief  Seginetso.  Obviously  it 
was  a  concerted  movement  and  their 
mission  was  one  of  importance.  How- 
ever, my  familiarity  with  the  Navajo 
conception  of  good  manners  caused  me  to 
restrain  any  evidence  of  curiosity  until 
they  were  ready  to  tell  me  why  they  had 
come  of  their  own  volition.  We  chatted 
of  various  commonplace  things  and  of  the 
extremely  dry  weather,  and  bad  crops,  the 
chief  employing  an  interpreter  to  speak 
for  him.  We  were  sitting  before  the  open 
fireplace.  The  group  included  a  number 
of  his  leading  counselors.  Several  mo- 
ments passed  in  silence  while  the  chief 
puffed  at  his  pipe.  Suddenly  he  lifted  his 
hand  and  asked  solemnly  a  question  that 
was  interpreted  to  me. 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  the  Navajos?" 

"Yes.  I  am  a  friend  of  all  Indians,"  I 
nodded  with  equal  solemnity. 


Gilbert  Gable  at  the  mike. 


"As  a  friend  of  the  Navajos  would  you 
be  willing  to  help  our  people  who  find 
themselves  in  great  difficulty?" 

"I  should  be  pleased  to  do  anything  in 
my  power  to  prove  that  I  am  a  true  friend 
of  the  Navajos." 

Moments  of  puffing  the  pipe  in  silence. 
These  Indians  are  very  proud.  To  ask 
help  of  the  white  men  is  only  a  matter  of 
last  resort. 

"It  has  been  a  very  bad  year.  The  grain 
has  failed.  Our  people  will  suffer  from 
cold  and  hunger." 
And  then  he 
reluctantly  asked 
me  if  I  could 
lend  them  some 
grain,  some  sheep 
and  some  wool 
or  any  other 
commodities  I 
could  spare  until 
they  could  repay 
me  from  another 
season  of  harvest. 
j|  It  was  a  very 
ponderous  and 
weighty  question. 
To  respond 
quickly  and  gra- 
ciously would  be 
extremely  dis- 
courteous no 
matter  how  will- 
ingly and  gladly 
I  might  feel  to 
give  them  all  that  I  had.  So  I  listened 
gravely  and  silently  and  reserved  my  an- 
swer for  due  and  worthy  deliberation.  I  told 
them  I  would  have  to  think  many  things 
and  would  give  them  my  answer  in  a  little 
while.  This  was  to  their  satisfaction. 

For  considerable  time  I  sat  looking  into 
the  fire  and  pretending  to  be  in  deep 
cogitation.  At  last  I  arrived  at  my  deci- 
sion.    I  turned  to  the  interpreter: 

"It  will  be  very,  very  difficult,  but  I 
shall  try  to  do  for  you  whatever  I  can." 

This  pleased  the  chief  mightily.  He 
arose  with  every  expression  of  gratitude 
and  left  my  hut.  The  others  followed  af- 
ter him.  They  were  pleased  not  merely 
that  I  had  promised  to  help  them  but  had 
done  so  with  real  Indian  grace  and  proper 
consideration  of  the  gravity  of  their  re- 
quest. In  the  morning  I  made  good  on 
my  promise  and  they  rode  away. 
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.HE  friendship  thus  en- 
gendered repaid  my  advances  many  fold. 
First  came  the  miracle  of  the  Painted 
Desert.  All  precedents  were  broken  when 
I  was  invited  to  witness  one  of  their  heal- 
ing ceremonials — for  no  white  man,  they 
said,  had  ever  before  been  permitted  to 
see  this  most  sacred  of  their  ancient  rites. 
The  girl,  who  was  to  be  healed  by  the 
ceremonial,  was  afflicted  with  an  infected 
hand.  Her  left  hand  was  swollen  enor- 
mously, and  her  fingers  were  stiff  and 
paralytic — sticking  out  of  that  swollen 
hand  like  clothes-pins  out  of  dough.  All 
about  her  were  grouped  thirty-five  Indians 


— and  in  front  of  her  was  the  witch- 
doctor. The  witch-doctor,  before  the 
ceremonial  vbegan,~  took  a  black  piece  of 
tallow  and  drew  a  line  below  the  stricken 
girl's  lips,  and  under  the  lips  of  everyone 
in  the  tent.  This  was  to  signify  that  no 
one  should  say  anything  evil  against  the 
poor,  sick  girl.  A  crimson  tallow  was 
used  to  draw  a  line,  in  the  same  fashion, 
under  the  eyes;  and  a  green  tallow  to 
draw  a  line  under  the  forehead  of  every- 
one in  the  tent — to  signify  in  the  same 
manner  that  no  one  should  see  or  think 
anything  evil  about  the  girl.  With  that 
done,  the  ceremonial  began. 
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.HE  witch-doctor  began 
dancing,  making  the  weirdest  antics  imag- 
inable— a  grotesque  dance,  it  was! — and 
intoning  an  equally  weird  chant  in  his  na- 
tive Navajo  language.  This  chant  had  a 
truly  remarkable  psychological  effect  not 
only  upon  the  sick  girl  but  also  upon  all 
of  us.  First  the  witch-doctor  intoned,  in 
a  deep  haunting  voice: 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  your  foot, 
No!    there   is   nothing  wrong   with   your 

foot! 
We  are  sure  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 

with  your  foot! 

All  of  the  Indians  repeated  this  after  him, 
passionately  and  with  accompanying  gro- 
tesque gestures,  the  same  lines  for  about 
twenty  minutes  —  repeating  the  lines 
clearly,  slowly,  effectively,  until  they  were 
fully  and  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  the  sick  girl.  Then  when  they  felt 
that  the  sick  girl  was  fully  convinced  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  wrong  with  her 
foot,  they  began  in  the  very  same  way, 
to  tell  her  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  her  stomach,  either,  or  with  her  chest 
or  face.  Finally — the  entire  procedure 
took  several  hours — they  began  to  speak 
about  her  afflicted  hand.  The  witch-doc- 
tor intoned: 

But  an  evil  spirit  has  settled  in  your  hand! 
The  evil  spirit  has  stayed  too  long  in  your 

hand! 
It  is  time  for  the  evil  spirit  to  leave  your 

hand! 

The  Indians  repeated  this  tirelessly  for  an- 
other twenty  minutes — once  again  passion- 
ately, accompanying  it  with  a  wild,  barbaric 
dance.  One  could  see  that  they  really  be- 
lieved that  their  passion — both  in  their 
singing  and  in  their  dancing — would  drive 
out  the  evil  spirit  from  the  sick  girl's  arm. 
After  this — not  doubting  for  a  moment 
but  that  their  ceremonial  would  be  most 
efficacious — the  Indians  began  a  monster 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  departure  of 
the  evil-spirit  of  the  infected  hand  of  the 
sick-girl.  A  tremendous  bon-fire  was  built, 
and  it  almost  seemed  that  the  flames 
licked  the  heavens.  Around  this  bon-fire 
— led  by  the  witch-doctor — a  weird  dance 
took  place  in  which  the  entire  tribe  took 
part,  accompanied  by  haunting,  shrieking 


music  of  the  Nav- 
ajos:  it  was  their 
dance  of  gratitude 
to  their  god  for 
having  driven  out 
the  evil-spirit  from 
the  sick  hand.  It 
never  occurred  to 
them,  or  to  the 
sick-girl  either  for 
that  matter,  that 
the  ceremonial 
might  not  have 
been  successful.. 
They  had  blind 
faith  in  the  powers 
of  their  prayers. 
The  result  of  this 
blind  faith  was 
that  towards  mid- 
night the  girl  ac- 
tually began  to 
move  her  formerly 
rigid,  paralytic  fin- 
gers a  little.  A 
few  days  after- 
wards her  hand  had 
recovered  fully. 
That  ceremonial 
clearly  showed  me 
that  there  are 
things  in  this  world 
which  simply 
transcend  our  mod- 
ern science  and  our 
modern  civilized 
conceptions  —  and 
which  are  as  mys- 
terious, as  impene- 
trable and  as  awe- 
inspiring  as  life 
itself. 

But  it  was  not 
the  miraculous  re- 
covery that  gave 
me  the  major  and 
unforgettable  thrill 
half  so  much  as 
the  ceremonial  it- 
self.   It  was  all  so 

weird,  so  mysterious,  so  very  strange  that 
it  is  blazed  upon  my  memory  as  one  of 
the  truly  outstanding  and  unique  experi- 
ences of  my  life. 

Incidentally,  shortly  after  this  cere- 
monial— and,  I  suppose  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  what  I  had  done  for  them — 
the  Navajo  Indians  gave  me  a  little  gift — 
a  proof,  so  they  said  on  presenting  it  to 
me,  of  their  undying  friendship  to  me.  It 
was  a  doe-skin  hide  with  an  inscription 
written  upon  it  with  the  blood  of  the  en- 
tire tribe.  This  doe-skin  automatically 
made  me  a  brother  of  the  Western  Navajo 
tribe — a  rare  distinction  for  no  other 
white  man  before  me  or  since  my  initia- 
tion has  been  honored  thus  by  the  Nav- 
ajos. 

{This  doe-skin  hangs  on  the  wall  in  Mr. 
Gable's  hotel-room  illuminated  by  a  cu- 
rious dark-gray  pigment.  It  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  "To  Clint  Nazuni 
— 'Fine  Horse' — friend  of  the  Navajo: 
from  Seginetso,  Chieftain  of  the  Western 
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made  by  the  Thun- 
der-Bird, the  same 
bird  whose  flash  of 
the  eyes  caused 
lightning.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would 
care  to  visit  a  cer- 
tain remote  place, 
in  the  very  heart 
of  the  desert, where 
he  could  show  me 
hundreds  of  such 
footprints.  He 
warned  me  that 
the  trip  was  an 
arduous  one;  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  did  not  believe 
any  other  white 
man  had  made  it 
before.  I  told  him, 
however,  that  I 
would  most  cer- 
tainly go  with  him 
— irrespective  of 
the  discomforts 
and  dangers. 


I 


"A  few  seconds  more  and  the  earth's  rocky  knuckles  would  blot  us  out  of  existence." 

Navajo  Tribe  in  the  Painted  Desert,  and 
through  him  all  his  People,  this  token  is 
given  to  one  who,  by  his  friendship  and 
love,  has  become,  himself,  a  brother  of 
the  Tribe. — Seginetso."  This  is  one  of 
Mr.  Gable's  priceless  possessions,  and  one 
which  accompanies  him  wherever  he  goes. 
— Editor.) 
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HE  third  of  my  great 
thrills  was  the  discovery  of  the  dinosaur 
tracks — tracks  which  revealed  the  fact 
that  those  prehistoric  creatures  had  popu- 
lated Arizona  ten  million  years  ago,  per- 
haps more. 

It  happened  that  during  the  building 
of  a  trading-post  in  Arizona,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Painted  Desert,  the  traders 
brought  a  huge  rock,  on  which  I  discov- 
ered, much  to  my  surprise,  strange  foot- 
imprints.  An  Indian  who  was  with  me  at 
the  time — his  name  is  Gold-Tooth — told 
me  that  those  strange  imprints  had  been 


T  was  an 
arduous  journey. 
First  it  was  the 
stretches  of  desert 
— bleak  and  de- 
pressing —  terrible 
in  its  aspect.  Then 
we  came  to  a  sand- 
wash  which  ex- 
tended for  ten 
miles  and  which 
was  so  soft  that, 
at  times,  we  were 
afraid  that  the  au- 
tomobile we  were 
in  would  sink  into 
the  very  bowels  of 
the  wash.  How- 
ever, we  came  to 
the  end  of  our 
journey  without 
any  mishap — only  to  find  that  our  troubles 
had  only  just  begun.  There,  in  front  of 
us,  was  an  impassable  wall — terrifying  in 
its  height.  This  we  set  about  to  scale, 
and  a  difficult  task  it  was!  Finally,  we 
reached  the  top.  We  saw  that  we  were  on 
the  edge  of  an  800  foot  cliff.  This  was 
the  opening  of  a  bowl,  with  strangely 
colored  layers.  The  sight  of  this  bowl 
almost  took  my  breath  away — but  it  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  I  was  to 
see  in  a  few  minutes.  Gold-Tooth  led  me 
a  few  feet  away.  "There."  he  said  to  me 
triumphantly,  pointing  in  front  of  him. 
"there  are  the  footsteps  of  the  Thunder 
Bird."'  I  looked  in  front  of  me.  and  my 
heart  stood  still.  For  I  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  I  had.  unconsciously,  come 
upon  the  footsteps  of  the  dinosaurs — that, 
unwittingly,  I  had  probably  stumbled  up- 
on one  of  the  major  archeological  discov- 
eries of  our  time,  a  true  revelation  of 
the  Lost  World. 

(Continued  on  page  107) 
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/    Thought   V d 

T>  I  E  ! 


"By 

A\vs\2l  ^ioux  ^carberry 


IT'S  AN  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  a 
good  laugh! 
And,  a  broadcasting  studio  is  a 
good  place  to  giggle  away  your  blues. 
Once  upon  a  time  some  of  these  little  Radio 
funnies  seemed  tragedies.  But,  the  funniest 
thing  the  writer  has  ever  seen  around  a 
studio  was  born  a  laugh  and  will  die  a 
laugh. 

It  was  one  night  when  Eddie  Cantor  was 
appearing  in  a  Radio  revue.  The  thousand- 
dollar-a-minute  comedian  stood  near  the 
mike  ready  to  go  on.  He  looked  a  little  con- 
fused and  as  though  he  had  something  on 
his  mind.  Nervous,  thought  the  spectators. 

Then  Eddie  looked  around  the  studio  as 
though  he  had  lost  something.  The  walls 
were  decorated  with  bridges  representing 
the  bridges  surrounding  New  York.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  mike  was  the  Queens- 
borough  bridge.  Suddenly  Eddie  stepped 
over  to  the  wall,  took  his  gum  out  of  his 
mouth  and  stuck  it  on  a  girder  of  the  bridge. 

A  light  of  relief  dawned  in  his  eye.  A 
ripple    of    amuse- 


The  young  lady,  a  gorgeous  blonde, 
is  married  to  a  romantic  and  hot- 
headed Italian.  During  her  per- 
formance she  simply  would  not  stand 
close  to  the  mike.  The  harrassed 
announcer  finally  had  to  take  mat- 
ters in  his  own  hands. 

Not  only  is  the  lady  gorgeous  but  she  is 
no  featherweight.  It  was  no  easy  task 
when  the  announcer  decided  to  take  her 
by  the  plump  shoulders  and  propel  her 
nearer  to  the  mike.  She  did  not  quite 
catch  on  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
keep  a  hold  on  her. 

The  Italian  husband  at  first  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair  and  looked  surprised. 
Then  as  it  began  to  look  more  and  more  as 
though  the  announcer  was  having  difficulty 
in  keeping  away  from  the  lovely  shoulders 
his  face  became  flushed  and  he  gritted  his 
teeth.  Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer 
and  he  turned  to  the  nearest  studio  em- 
ployee and  hissed  murderously: 

"Who  is  that  fool  making  love  to  my 
wife?  I'll  break  his 


ment  swept  through 
the  studio.  Mr. 
Cantor,  without 
turning  a  hair  went 
through  his  act.  He 
was  given  special 
permission  to  leave 
before  the  perform- 
ance was  over  in 
order  to  get  back 
to  the  theatre. 

Just  before  the 
door  was  opened 
for  him  he  stopped, 
whirled  around  and 
walking  back  to  the 
wall  rescued  the 
parked  chewing  gum,  put  it  in 
his  mouth,  and  went  out  without 
cracking  a  smile. 

One  of  the  heartiest  chuckles 
might  have  been  a  murder  story. 
For  obvious  reasons  the  name  of  this  very 
celebrated  foreign  prima  donna  cannot  be 
given.     You  can  imagine,  perhaps. 


They  are  still  wonderng  if  Joe  Cook 
really  mistook  one  of  those  funny- 
looking  new  mikes  for  an  ash  tray, 
and  absent-mindedly  flicked  his  ashes 
in   it.      Or   if   it 


was   just  a   gag 


neck!" 

It    took    several 
minutes  in  the  con- 
trol room  later  to 
convince   the   hus- 
band    that     what 
looked  like  a  love 
scene  was  merely  a 
matter  of  business. 
There    is    the 
funny    yarn    on 
Doc  Rockwell  that 
wasn't  so  funny  at 
the  time.    About  the  time  he  dashed 
into  NBC  with  a  raincoat  on  over  his 
undershirt  and  his  suspenders  trail- 
ing.   However,  his  hair  was  perfectly 
combed  'tis  said.     That's  something. 
It  all  happened  like  this.     Doc's 
clock  stopped.    He  was  to  go  on  the 
air  at  9:30.    At  9:25  a  hostess  called 
and  asked  him  where  in  the  name  of 
sense  he  was.    He  laughingly  told  her  not 
to  get  excited  that  it  was  only  9  o'clock. 
Then  he  learned  his  clock  had  stopped! 


Helen  Morgan  was  like  a  fish  out  of  water  until 
Ted  Husing  sat  her  on  the  piano  and  gave  her  a 
hankie  to  twist.     Then  she  could  open  up  and  sing! 


He  had  been  lying  on  the  bed  reading 
comfortably.  With  a  yell  he  jumped  up, 
grabbed  his  raincoat  and  rushed  down  on 
the  elevator  waving  a  ten-dollar  bill.  He 
still  wonders  what  became  of  that  poor 
old  lady  he  grabbed  out  of  a  cab,  still 
waving  the  bill  which  was  all  given  to  the 
driver  for  a  five-minute  ride.  John  S. 
Young  stalled  the  program  until  Doc  got 
there. 

Willie  Howard  panics  the  studio 
crowd,  especially  those  responsible  for 
the  broadcast,  when  he  steps  over  from 
Broadway  to  the  mike.  When  the  gag 
calls  for  crawling  on  the  floor  Willie 
MUST  crawl.  He  forgets  that  the  mike 
can't  follow. 

One  night  in  an  imitation  of  Jolson  he 
got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  tell 
his  "Mammy"  how  he  missed  her.  He 
almost  socked  the  announcer  in  the  eye 
when  he  tried  to  lift  him  up  bodily  so  that 
the  fans  could  hear  him.  And  once  when 
he  was  doing  Eddie  Cantor  they  couldn't 
keep  him  from  rushing  around  the  studio, 
ten  feet  away  from  the  mike,  clapping  his 
hands,  a  la  Eddie. 

Julia  Sanderson  and  Frank  Crummit, 
once  musical  comedy  favorites,  married 
for  years  and  still  very  much  in  love,  forget 
that  they  are  not  on  the  stage  when  they 
broadcast.  If  the  number  is  a  love  song 
they  lock  arms  or  kiss  and  insist  upon 
taking  all  the  old  steps  and  going  through 
all  the  motions.  They  forget,  too,  that 
there  is  a  mike. 

Ben  Alley  crouches  like  an  old  man. 
For  some  reason — he  can't  figure  it  out — 
he  can't  sing  unless  the  mike  is  about  a 
foot  shorter  than  he  is,  so  that  he  can. 
stoop  over  it.  He  always  looks  as  though 
he's  freezing  to  death. 

Freddie  Rich  can't  direct  unless  he 
stamps  his  feet.    It  is  absolutely  necessary 
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for  him  to  carry  a  little  pad  around 
with  him  to  put  on  the  platform  so 
that  his  broadcast  won't  sound  like 
a  barn  dance. 

And  Heywood  Broun,  columnist 
and  fellow  newspaper  man  who 
sometimes  loses  elections! 

If  you  ever  happen  to  drop  in  when  he 
is  on  the  air  don't  think  he  is  getting  ready 
to  take  a  bath.  But,  he  does  sort  of  look 
like  it.  Broun  removes  his  coat,  vest,  tie 
and  pulls  his  shirt  tail  out. 

The  shirt  tail,  he  explains,  is  pulled  out 
to  hide  the  junk  in  his  back  pants  pockets. 
Between  sentences  he  must  have  refresh- 
ments. A  little  nip  of  this  and  that.  He  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  natural  human 
beings  this  old  world  has  been  blessed  with. 

And  our  famous  lady  of  the  horoscopes, 
Evangeline  Adams,  has  developed  a  new 
studio  vice.  She  has  taken  to  chewing 
gum!  Before  she  goes  on  she  parks  it 
under  the  table,  later  rescuing  it  like  our 
friend  Cantor.  It  is  said  Ted  Husing  is  to 
blame.  He  tipped  her  off  that  it  was  good 
for  the  voice.  (P.  S.  Maybe  this  will  get 
her  a  good  chewing  gum  hour  job.) 

These  Broadway  stars  all  seem  to  have 
their  little  studio  idiosyncrasies,  more  or 
less.  Helen  Morgan  was  like  a  fish  out  of 
water  until  Husing  sat  her  on  the  piano  one 
evening  and  handed  her  a  hankie  to  twist. 
Since  then  it  has  never  been  any  trouble 
for  her  to  tell  the  little  air  waves  that  she 
"Can't  Help  Lovin'  That  Man." 

One  night  not  so  long  ago  Fanny  Brice 
kicked  off  her  shoes  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  song.  Then  it  was  noticed  the  mike  was 
too  high  for  her.  Afterward  an  announcer 
stepped  up  and  beamed : 

"Miss  Brice  that  was  very  clever  of  you 
to  kick  off  those  high  French  heels  so  that 
you'd  be  in  exact  position.     Refreshing!' 

Fanny  grinned  as  only  Fanny  can  grin 
and  broke  into  her  dialect : 

"Tenks!  But  it  ain't  brains  does  it, 
mister.     Bonions!" 

Ginger  Rogers,  girl  comedian,  has  her 


(Secret  Vices  and  Awful  Mistakes  of  Stars 
— they  Park  their  Gum,  Make  Love,  Broad- 
cast in  Pajamas  and  Strangle  The  Old  Mike 


little  superstitions.  At  first  the  people 
around  the  studio  thought  she  was  taking 
leave  of  her  senses  when  she  started  run- 
ning around  the  mike.  Later  she  explained : 

"Oh,  I  always  run  around  after  each 
number.    It's  good  luck." 

Josef  Hoffman,  pianist,  was  strangely 
missing  after  a  number  one  evening.  The 
studio  was  in  a  panic  when  it  became  time 
for  him  to  go  on  again.  John  S.  Young  was 
delegated  to  dash  forth  and  bring  the  cel- 
ebrity back  to  his  public.  Josef  was  found 
entirely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
holding  up  a  broadcast,  sitting  in  the  studio 
with  Floyd  Gibbons  trying  to  count  how 
fast  he  really  could  talk.  He  was  counting 
on  his  fingers  and  looked  very  much  as 
though  he  were  talking  a  sign  language. 


Tf 


.HEY  are  still  wondering 
if  Joe  Cook  really  mistook  one  of  those 
funny  looking  new  mikes  for  an  ash  tray 
one  day  and  absent-mindedly  flicked  his 
ashes  in  it.  Or  if  it  was  one  of  the  Cook 
gags. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  Bill  Munday,  At- 
lanta football  announcer,  won't  close  any 
doors  the  next  time  he  comes  to  town. 
Poor  Bill! 

The  first  time  he  was  here  he  locked 
himself  in  the  bath  of  his  room  at  the  St. 
Regis  Hotel  and  it  was  two  hours  before  a 
maid  came  to  the  rescue  and  let  him  out. 
Bill  was  too  shy  to  yell  out  the 
window.    Later  he  grinned : 

"Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to 
public  bathing — what  can  you  ex- 
pect?!" 


It  might  be  just  as  well  to  with- 
hold the  name  of  the  theatre  where 
he  locked  himself  out  the  last  time 
he  was  here.  Because  they  passed 
him  into  the  forty-eleventh  balcony 
where  he  couldn't  see  a  thing. 
"I'll  leave,"  says  Bill.  And  he 
stepped  out  on  a  fire  escape,  banged  the 
door  angrily  and  started  down.  On  the 
last  landing  he  discovered  looking  up  at  him 
menacingly,  two  cops  with  drawn  guns. 
They  thought  he  was  a  burglar. 

However,  they  didn't  shoot.  Bill  dashed 
back  up  the  fire  escape — then  decided  to 
explain  before  he  got  shot.  He  waved  and 
shouted  and  they  let  him  down  without 
plugging  him  full  of  bullets.  When  he 
explained  who  he  was  and  told  how  he  had 
gotten  shut  out  one  of  the  cops  recognized 
him  and  chaperoned  him  from  the  alley. 
But,  Bill  can't  see  the  joke. 

John  S.  Young — now  it  can  be  told  be- 
cause it  happened  three  years  ago,  an- 
nounced the  "Cheerio"  program  one  morn- 
ing in  his  pajamas  and  bedroom  slippers 
with  an  overcoat  wrapped  tightly  around 
his  nervous  form.  His  alarm  failed  to  go 
off  and  he  awakened  five  minutes  before 
the  zero  hour. 

Fortunately,  he  was  living  at  the  Aller- 
ton  a  block  from  the  National  Broadcasting 
Building.  He  dashed  into  a  cab.  then  into 
the  freight  elevator  and  up  the  back  way. 
But  he  says  he  will  never  be  quite  so  young 
and  gay  again. 

The  big  laugh  on  Eddie  Thorgersen  is 
rich.  He,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  is  the 
favorite  announcer  of  a  big  cigarette  pro- 
gram since  the  passing  of  the  late  John  B. 
Daniel.  A  short  while  after  Eddie  was 
selected  for  the  cigarette  program,  he  was 
announcing  the  arrival  of  a 
celebrity  at  a  pier.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  run 
down  to  another  pier  and 
up  three  flights  of  stairs  in 


It  might  have  been  a  mur- 
der. Announcer  wrapped 
arms  around  prima  don- 
na's shoulders  to  push  her 
closer  to  mike,  with  jeal- 
ous husband  gnashing 
his    teeth    in    rage. 


VV\v 
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record  time  to  another  mike.  Eddie  ar- 
rived, breathless  and  all  of  a  doo-dah  and 
told  his  listeners: 

"Whoops,  I'm  all  out  of  breath!  I'll 
just  have  to  give  up  cigarettes!" 

Fortunately,  his  bosses  were  not  listen- 
ing in ! 

One  temperamental  prima  donna  sent 
word  to  the  studio  that  all  corridors  must 
be  cleared  of  smokers  before  she  arrived 
and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  in  the 
studio  because  a  cigarette  whiff  would  ruin 
her.  The  queen  must  be  obeyed.  So  her 
orders  were  carried  out.  The  announcer 
arrived  a  moment  after  she  did  and  found 
her  pacing  the  floor  puffing  madly  on  a 
smoke. 


R, 


.OSA  PONSELLE  passes 
through  the  corridors  between  smoking 
musicians  with  a  scarf  tightly  wrapped 
around  her  mouth  to  keep  the  cigarette 
smoke  from  annoying  her. 

Amos  'n'  Andy  are  getting  to  the  studio 
an  hour  early  these  days.  Some  time  ago 
they  arrived  about  ten  minutes  before  time 
at  their  Chicago  studios  and  found  all  the 
elevators  out  of  order.  They  had  to  walk 
fifteen  flights.    Never  again ! 

Chaliapin,  like  Broun,  always  makes  him- 
self comfortable  when  he -sings.  He  re- 
moves coat,  tie  and  collar  button.  Once 
the  collar  button  got  lost  and  the  studio 
floor  was  covered  with  crawling  musicians, 
announcers,  etc.  It 
was  Chaliapin  him- 
self who,  finally,  join- 
ing the  hunt  for  the 
elusive  button,  glee- 
fully crawled  under 
the  piano  and  found 
it. 

They  have  a  ter- 
rible time  trying  to 
break    Rudy   Vallee 
of      strangling     the 
mike.     He  will  grab 
hold  of  it  and  bring  it  to  him, 
rather  than  move  to  it.     And 
moving  a  carbon  mike  shakes 
the  carbon  into  small  particles 
and   causes   it   to   become   in- 
sensitive and  noisy.    They  have 
solved  the  problem  by  seeing 
that  Rudy  gets  one  of  the  new 
condenser  mikes.    At  first  they 
threatened  to  tie  his  hands. 

They  call  Vincent  Lopez  the 
"absent  minded  professor". 
Vincent  will  forget  almost  any- 
thing. His  continuity  is  deliv- 
ered to  him  at  the  mike.  Other- 
wise he  will  lay  it  down  somewhere  and 
no  one  ever  finds  it  again. 

Pete  and  Aline  Dixon  are  still  shivering 
a  little  and  finding  it  hard  to  laugh  about 
that  time  a  few  weeks  ago  when  their  con- 
tinuity hung  on  the  ringing  of  a  telephone 
and  they  were  on  the  air  when  Pete  re- 
membered that  they  had  forgotten  about 
it.  He  says  he  lived  a  thousand  years  and 
thought  of  a  thousand  things  in  about  half 
a  minute. 


Don't 
is  gett 


Then,  he  spied  a  contraption  that  had 
served  them  as  a  door  bell.  Blithely  ring- 
ing it  he  sang  out: 

"Joan  was  that  the  doorbell  or  the 
telephone?" 

And  the  ever  helpful  Mrs.  Dixon  piped 
back: 

"Why,  darling,  I'm  sure  it  was  the  tele- 
phone!" 

Thus  the  day  was  saved.  Alexander 
Woollcott,  writer,  draws  pictures  as  he 
broadcasts.  As  nonchalantly  as  though  he 
weren't  the  slightest  bit  interested  in  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  lis- 
tening to  him.  He  also  dresses  especially 
for  the  occasion.  Blue  shirt  always,  and 
a  low  collar  to  give  his  Adam's  apple  free- 
dom. 

One  of  the  funniest  sights  of  the  studios 
is  watching  Howard  Barlow  conductor,  as 
he  handles  his  symphony  crowd.  He  sings, 
unconsciously  all  the  words  under  his 
breath,  and  imitates  all  the  instruments. 
His  mouth  goes  constantly.  He  is  as 
funny  as  David  Ross  who,  when  reading 
his  flowery  poetry,  makes  flowery  gestures, 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  sugary  words. 
Frank  Knight  makes  grimaces. 

And  of  all  things.  Weber  and  Fields 
can't  broadcast  standing  up.  Whether 
school  keeps  or  not  they  must  sit  and  rest 
or  they  can't  work. 

The  saxophonist  of  the  Interwoven  Or- 
chestra never  throws  out  his  old  hats.  He 
has  such  a  superfluity  of  wind  that  the 
ordinary  mute, 
which  looks  like  a 
cork,  won't  serve 
— he  sticks  a  bat- 
tered felt  hat  on 
the  end  of  his  sax 
to  help  hold  down 
his  volume. 

One  of  the  most 
devastating    studio 
accidents  is  the 
■ — -/A,  dropped     music 

Mm\  rack.      Since    vio- 

■       \  linists    and    actors 

W        ^  -_,         range     in      height 
~~A^^O  ^  from    five    feet    to 

^£J       Mf  six   feet   six,   there 

B        I  must  be  a  screw  to 

^B^  raise     and     lower 

said  rack.  Some- 
times screws  don't 
hold,  sometimes 
musicians  are  too 
lazy  to  turn  them 
tight  —  then,  sud- 
denly, at  a  crucial 
moment,  down  will 
go  music  to  waist 
level.  Musician  or  actor  cranes  his  neck, 
beckons  wildly  to  page  boys  for  aid.  Boy 
rushes  in  to  the  rescue,  raises  rack,  and 
everyone  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief.  But 
all  the  time  the  broadcast  must  go  on! 

Then  there  was  the  lady  caller  who  in- 
sisted that  Columbia  play  Baby's  Birthday 
Party  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to 
celebrate  her  little  girl's  birthday.  "I'm 
sorry,"  said  hostess,  "but  at  3  o'clock 
Toscanini    and    the    New   York   Philhar- 
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think  Heywood  Broun 
ng  ready  to  take  a  bath. 
He  likes  comfort! 


monic  Orchestra  are  on  the  air."  "Well," 
said  the  mother,  "can't  Toscanini  play 
Baby's  Birthday  Party?" 

And  there  is  the  color  blind  engineer 
who  can't  tell  the  buttons  that  signify  the 
red  or  the  blue  network  and  when  some- 
thing goes  awry  runs  circles  around  him- 
self trying  to  find  out  which  light  is  on. 
He  would  lose  his  job  if  some  of  the 
Powers-that-be  didn't  have  a  sense  of 
humor  and  the  other  boys  around  the 
shop  didn't  protect  him. 

Twice  in  one  studio  the  drummer  has 
waxed  too  ambitious  and  knocked  his 
cymbal  clattering  across  the  floor,  thus 
spoiling  an  effect  and  breaking  his  direc- 
tor's heart.  These  things  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  unless  you  are  there  to  see 
the  frozen,  panicky  look  that  crosses  the 
faces  of  the  ones  responsible  for  keeping 
out  all  unnecessary  noises. 

For  a  minute  during  a  broadcast  which 
was  being  announced  by  the  late  John  B. 
Daniel  the  WEAF  fans  got  a  program 
they  hadn't  bargained  for.  Daniel  paled 
when  he  thought  of  it  to  the  day  he  died. 
It  wasn't  a  laugh  to  the  earnest  young 
announcer. 

He  was  announcing  Lucky  Strike  when, 
instead  of  pressing  the  button  to  pipe  into 
WEAF,  he  pressed  the  WJZ  button  and 
the  program  went  blithely  on.  Eddie 
Thorgersen  was  standing  by  with  a  pro- 
gram for  WJZ  when  he  heard  Lucky 
Strike  coming  over. 

He  said  a  naughty  word  under  his 
breath  when  he  saw  the  "calamity"  of  the 
green  light  and  with  rare  presence  of  mind 
switched  the  programs.  B.  A.  Rolfe  had 
to  start  his  program  all  over  again. 


OOME  of  the  fan  mail  re- 
ceived in  the  studios  hands  everyone  a 
laugh  from  telephone  operator  to  pro- 
gram director.  In  old  Chicago  at  WGN 
they're  still  laughing  at  this  one,  received 
by  Lawrence  Salerno.  It  read,  "Give 
Lawrence  Salerno  more  time  on  the  air. 
It's  the  only  time  that  my  wife  keeps  still 
and  gives  me  peace." 

Another  one  which  panicked  them  at 
WGN  was  that  note  received  by  Teddy 
and  Ben  from  a  woman  who  said  she 
would  quit  listening  unless  they  quit  sing- 
ing horrid,  cruel  songs,  like  Never  Swat 
a  Fly  and  Little  Bugs  Going  To  Get  You. 

And  if  you  could  only  cast  your  eyes  on 
the  orchestra  conductors.  Anything  will 
do  for  a  baton,  except  the  stick  itself. 
Paul  Whiteman,  as  might  be  expected, 
uses  an  almost-sledge-hammer,  Guy  Lom- 
bardo  waves  a  hand-carved  engraved  cane. 
Freddie  Rich  believes  fingers  were  made 
before  batons,  and  uses  his.  Howard  Bar- 
low uses  what  the  musicians  in  the  rear 
who  have  difficulty  in  seeing  it  call  a 
toothpick,  Claude  MacArther  a  fountain 
pen  and  Mark  Warnow  a  yellow  pencil. 

You  fans  miss  out  on  a  lot  of  the 
comedy  that  takes  place  behind  the  scenes, 
Perhaps  if  you  listen  closely  after  this  you 
may  catch  a  little  of  the  suspense  behind 
the  mike. 
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Beauty   Is   As 

Beauty    Thinks 


Bernadine  Hayes  deftly  steps  in  and  out  of  Film  Per- 
sonalities as  She  Imagines  Herself  for  the  Photographer 


By  Anne  B.  Lazar 


TRY  this  yourself  the  next 
time  you  have  your 
photograph  taken.  After 
each  lock  of  hair  has 
been  tucked  in  its  place  and 
the  correct  shade  of  complexion 
has  been  applied,  shut  your 
eyes  and  mentally  picture  your 
favorite  motion  picture  actress. 
Then  when  the  photographer 
bends  his  head  beneath  the  fu- 
nereal drapery  behind  the  cam- 
era and  is  ready  to  click  the 
little  red  thing-a-majig  so  that 
your  face  may  be  forever  per- 
petuated in  the  family  album, 
open  your  eyes  gracefully  and 
leisurely. 

You   will   be   amazed   at   the 
results!     You  will  find  that  you 


At    last,    here    is    the    lovely    Bernad 
herself    -with    her   own    individual    beauty 


And     this     is     not     Nancy     Carroll.       You 

see     the     picture     Bernadine     visualized     as 

she   sat   in  front    of  the   camera 


yourself  had  really  done  all  the  photo- 
graphing—  howbeit  mentally  —  and  that 
the  camera  man  had  merely  made  the 
outward  gesture.  Of  course,  you  will  see 
the  picture  of  your  own  face — but  the 
entire  expression  will  be  a  borrowed  one 
— the  reflected  image  of  the  favorite  star 
you  had  in  mind. 

This  is  exactly  what  Bernadine  Hayes 
did  when  she  wanted  suitable  pictures  to 
submit  to  those  ogres  of  motion  picture 
producers. 

Bernadine.   hailed  Queen  of  the  Radio 


No,    this    is    not     Greta   -Garbo.       It's    just 
Bernadine  thinking  Garbo-wise. 


Show  last  autumn  in  New  York, 
was  sipping  her  hot  coffee  and 
milk  and  chatting  away  in  her 
quiet,  mellow  voice  just  the  day 
before  she  took  the  train  to 
Hollywood. 

Her  perky  little  brown  beret 
set  off  her  beautiful  milk-white 
skin  and  her  mass  of  flowing 
bronze  hair. 

_L\|  0.  thank  you,  I'll  not  have 
anything  but  a  baked  apple  and 
a  cup  of  half-coffee  and  half- 
milk.  I  mustn't  go  beyond  my 
calories,"  she  smiled. 

''Oh.     I'm    perfectly    thrilled 

about  going  to  Hollywood.     Of 

course,   I   have   no    contract   as 

yet.  but  they  are  paying  all  of 

my  expenses. 

"The    directors    up   at    First    National 

liked     these     pictures     very     much     and 

thought  I  had  dramatic  possibilities.    And 

these  pictures  helped  put  me  over. 

''And  let  me  tell  you  how  I  took  these 
photos.  You  know,  I  believe  a  great 
deal  in  one's  state  of  mind  and  I  applied 
this  theory  when  I  went  to  the  photog- 
rapher. 

"Now,  look  at  this  picture  here." 
pointed  the  consumer  of  calories  to  the 
Garbo  likeness.  "I  just  visualized  Greta 
Garbo  when  I  looked  into  the  camera — 
and — well,  don't  you  see  the  similarity 
yourself?" 

Surely  enough  there  w.is  an  unmistak- 
able resemblance.  If  dear  Greta,  the 
Woman  of  Mystery,  can't  find  the  where- 
abouts of  her  wistful  expression  which 
she  attaches  to  her  lips,  let  her  reward 
Bernadine  for  the  return  of  it — for  the 
slightly-darker-than-Titian  maiden  has 
certainly  captured  it  and  the  languorous 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Personal  Recollections 
of  Early  Days  by  The 
World's  Greatest  Golfer 


Enthusiasts  are  following 
Bobby  down  aerial  fair- 
ways just  as  they  dogged 
his  footsteps  on  the  greens. 


'I1 HE  scene  is  a  studio  of  the  National 
J-  Broadcasting  Company,  the  time  8 
o'clock,  Wednesday  evening,  the  period  of  the 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company.  A  stocky 
young  man,  registered  on  his  Atlanta  driving 
license  as  Robert  Tyre  Jones,  but  known  to 
the  world  of  golfers  as  "Bobby",  begins  to 
talk  : — 

GOLF  is  a  very  ancient  game,  as 
those  things  go.  It  has  evolved 
from  a  simple  Scottish  pastime 
into  an  international  pursuit. 
Formerly  played  by  comparatively  few 
people  on  comparatively  rough  courses  in 
the  British  Isles,  it  has  steadily  grown 
until  now  the  best  estimates  indicate  that 
there  are  upwards  of  four  million  playing 
golf  today  in  the  United  States  alone.  And 
even  far-away  Japan  is  rapidly  yielding  to 
its  charms. 

In  more  or  less  its  present  form,  golf 
originated  in  Scotland,  so  long  ago  that 
there  is  no  record  of  its  actual  beginnings. 
It  is  known  that  the  playing  of  golf  at  St. 
Andrews  was  forbidden  by  royal  edict  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
because  it  was  said  to  contravene  public 


Bobby 


morals  and  to  interfere  with  the  practice 
of  archery  and  other  manly  exercises.  But 
it  is  not  known  when  it  first  was  played. 
Golf,  then,  has  a  background  of  at  least 
four  hundred  years — how  much  more  no 
one  knows — and  except  for  improvements 
in  turf,  putting  greens,  implements  and  the 
ball,  it  is  still  the  same  old  game. 

And  it  is  a  fascinating  game,  too,  that 
everyone  can  play  and  enjoy.  The  people 
interested  in  golf  are  interested  in  it  from 
the  intimate  standpoint  of  players  of  the 
game  and  not  merely  as  spectators  at 
another  fellow's  show.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I,  the  thrill  that  comes  when  a  drive 
sails  far  down  the  middle  of  the  fairway; 
when  a  long  iron  stops  near  the  flag;  or 
when  a  long  putt  drops  into  the  hole.  You 
do  not  have  to  draw  upon  your  imagina- 
tions to  supply  an  understanding  of  these 
things. 

But,  after  all,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
golf;  the  ordinary  garden  Variety  and 
tournament  golf— and  they  are  in  a  sense 
as  different  as  can  be.  Plain  ordinary  golf 
you  know,  but  tournament  golf,  with  its 
thrills  and  troubles,  is  enjoyed  by  only  a 


very  small  group  which  goes  on  year  after 
year,  each  year  adding  a  new  member  or 
two  but  in  the  main  remaining  about  the 
same.  I  am  thinking  that  it  will  be  far 
more  interesting  to  you  if  I  will  devote 
most  of  my  time  to  describing  interesting 
matches  which  I  have  seen  and  which  per- 
haps you  have  not,  and  in  trying  to  give 
you  a  little  clearer  insight  into  what  the 
tournament  golfer  thinks  and  worries  about 
during  a  match. 

In  talking  of  these  things  I  am  neces- 
sarily confined  in  great  part  to  the  matches 
in  which  I  have  myself  taken  part,  for, 
unless  someone  like  Johnny  Goodman  or 
Andrew  Jamieson  has  come  along  in  an 
early  round  to  offer  me  an  unwilling  re- 
tirement, I  have  been  too  much  occupied 
with  my  own  troubles  to  have  eyes  or  ears 
for  anything  that  might  be  happening  else- 
where on  the  course. 


I 


REALIZE  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  likely  to  put  me  in  the  class  of 
the  nineteenth  hole  post  mortem  pest  who 
loves  to  describe  his  every  stroke  to  an 
unwilling  but  helpless  audience.  I  know 
several  of  these  who  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  the  opportunity  which 
I  have  now. 

But  in  order  to  reassure  you,  that  I  will 
not  ramble  on  too  far  afield,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  I  thoroughly  appreciate  what 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan  Owen  meant  when  she 
advised  those  who  might  think  broadcast- 
ing easy  to  lock  themselves  in  a  padded 
cell  and  try  to  tell  a  funny  story  to  a 
thing  which  looked  like  an  electric  fan. 
These   new-fangled   microphones    do   not 
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Describes  First  Round  at  Age 
of  Five   on   Full-sixed  Course 


Robert    Tyre    Jones    as    broadcaster. 


resemble  an  electric  fan,  but  I  have  found 
them  to  be  equally  responsive. 

Any  story  for  the  sake  of  continuity, 
if  nothing  else,  should  start  in  the  begin- 
ning. This  is  particularly  true  in  my  case, 
because  I  started  from  exactly  scratch 
with  no  experience  and  very  little  of  any- 
thing else,  and  the  building  up  process  was  " 
quite  a  long  affair.  And  sometimes  I 
think  that  those  early  matches,  coming  at 
a  time  when  I  didn't  think  much  myself 
and  didn't  give  my  opponent  credit  for 
thinking  much  either,  are  among  the  most 
interesting. 

The  earliest  part  of  my  competitive  ex- 
perience was  gained  in  those  kid  matches 
around  the  East  Lake  golf  course,  begin- 
ning somewhere  close  to  my  sixth  birthday. 
Perry  Adair  was  my  opponent  and  play- 
mate from  the  time  when  our  parents 
allowed  us  to  go  on  the  Big  Course,  as  we 
called  it  then.  Perry  was  four  years  my 
senior,  but  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  great 
deal  larger  nor  stronger  than  I  was,  so  our 
encounters  resulted  more  or  less  evenly. 
Those  matches  are  cherished  memories 
now. 

I  like  to  think  of  them  and  the  times 
we  had,  but  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you 
with  any  sort  of  an  account  of  them.  We 
didn't  think  much  in  those  days.  We  had 
never  heard  of  the  straight  left  arm  or 
hitting  from  the  inside  out.  We  merely 
walked  up  to  the  ball  and  socked  it,  set  out 
after  it  as  hard  as  we  could  go,  and  upon 
arriving  up  with  it  we  socked  it  again. 
Naturally,  at  that  age  we  did  considerably 
more  socking  than  walking. 

But  the  time  came  later  when  Perry  and 
I  were  to  have  our  chances  to  play  one 
another  in  tournaments.  True,  they  were 
only  invitation  affairs,  and  one  state  cham- 
pionship, but  they  were  just  as  important 
to  us  then  as  national  championships  later 
became.  In  those  days — 1913,  '14,  and 
'IS — I  think  that  Southern  golf  was  con- 
siderably less  a  part  of  the  national  game 
than  it  is  today.  There  were  many  fewer 
players  and  even  those  who  played,  except 
for  Nelson  Whitney  and  a  few  others  from 
New  Orleans,  aspired  to  little  in  the  way 
of  national  championships.    For  these  rea- 


sons, the  invitation  tournaments  assumed 
quite  an  important  position  in  the  golf  of 
the  section. 

So  Perry  and  I,  because  of  indulging 
parents,  managed  to  attend  most  of  these 
tournaments  held  in  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama  and  in  1915  and  '16  we  col- 
lided in  match  play  four  times,  and  on  two 
occasions  we  produced  a  really  interesting 
match. 


D> 


'URING- 1914  the  differ- 
ence in  our  ages  began  to  tell  and  Perry 


First    golfing    picture    of    Bobby    Jones    five 
years   old,    on    the    East    Lake    Golf    Course. 


began  to  take  his  place  in  the  top  rank  of 
Southern  golf,  leaving  me,  then  twelve 
years  old,  to  continue  puttering  around 
with  the  kids  and  to  marvel  at  his  accom- 
plishments. In  1914  he  had  reached  the 
final  of  the  Southern  amateur,  where  he 
lost  to  Nelson  Whitney;  but  he  had  beaten 
in  the  semi-final  of  that  tournament, 
George  Rotan  of  Texas,  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Walker  Cup  team.  This  was 
quite  a  nice  beginning  for  a  sixteen-year- 
old  boy. 

Naturally,  this  pace  was  a  bit  too  fast 
for  me.  But  when  1915  rolled  around  I, 
too,  began  to  put  on  a  little  weight  and  to 
add  a  few  much  needed  yards  to  my  drive. 
My  first  meeting  with  Perry  occurred  in 
this  year  in  the  invitation  tournament  over 
the  Roebuck  course  in  Birmingham,  and 
although  it  resulted  in  a  win  for  me.  it 
by  no  means  marked  the  time  when  I 
regarded  myself  as  the  equal  of  Perry.  I 
was  lucky  to  win.  Perry  was  off  his  game 
and  I  had  enough  brains  to  know  it.  Any- 
way the  golf  was  ragged  over  a  sun-baked 
course,  so  that  match  does  not  merit  de- 
scription. 

But  in  1916  Perry  and  I  met  three  times 
— once  in  the  semi-final  of  the  Mont- 
gomery invitation,  once  in  the  final  of 
the  East  Lake  invitation,  and  lastly  in  the 
final  of  the  Georgia  State  championship  at 
Brookhaven  in  Atlanta.  Two  of  these, 
the  first  and  last,  were  as  interesting  as 
any  golf  matches  I  have  ever  played. 

The  Montgomery  Invitation  has  long 
been  a  popular  fixture.  It  is  played  in 
late  May  or  early  June  and  so  starts  the 
tournament  season.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly lOlo  was  a  pretty  lean  year  for 
Montgomery  in  a  golfing  way,  for  the 
field  was  made  up  almost  entirely  oi 
Atlanta.  Birmingham,  and  Montgomery 
players.  There  were  three  Atlantans  in 
the  last  four — Perry  and  I  in  the  upper 
bracket,  and  Perry's  father  George  in  the 
lower.  Perry  beat  me  and  his  father  beat 
him  in  the  afternoon  round  to  win  the 
tournament. 

As  we  started  off  that  morning.  I  re- 
member feeling  that  1  was  in  all  likeli- 
(Contimted  on  page  10s) 
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Mrs.   Velma  West 
Radio    artist    and 
wright,     who     tell 
studio    experiences 


broadcast 
d  Did 


From  "Home-Body"  to  Radio  Artist 
Was  An  Easy  Jump  For  Her — Re- 
hearsed into  Silver  Tea  Pot  To  Gain 
Mike  Practice 

®y  Velma  West  Sykes 


"  TI/'HAT  makes  a  Radio  Celebrity? 
How  can  I  break  into  the  studios?" 
All  over  the  country  musical  and  dramatic 
artists  and  talented  people  are  knocking 
on  the  sound-proof  doors  of  stations  and 
demanding  admittance.  This  personal 
experience  story,  by  a  woman  who  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  drafted  into  service, 
reveals  tricks  of  the  trade  which  novices 
must  learn.  Mrs.  Velma  West  Sykes,  af- 
ter one  try  in  a  studio,  became  an  addict. 
She  spent  two  years  with  KMBC  in  Kan- 
sas City,  and  her  plays  are  now  presented 
over  WLW,  KOMO,  KGU  and  elsewhere. 


I  FELL  into  Radio  work  quite  by  acci- 
dent. It  had  never  been  one  of  my 
ambitions  to  broadcast.  In  fact,  the 
idea  had  never  entered  my  head. 
When  offered  the  homemaker's  half  hour 
on  a  local  station,  I  knew  nothing — or 
practically  nothing — about  Radio.  I  was 
not  even  a  regular  listener,  though  we  had 
a  crystal  set  in  the  house.  But  the  idea 
rather  appealed  to  me.  While  women  con- 
stitute the  big  majority  of  listeners  during 
daytime  hours,  I  had  heard  the  criticism 
that  about  all  one  could  get  was  a  recipe 
or  two  that  might  much  more  easily  be 
looked  up  in  a  good  cook  book  than  copied 


while   being 
over  the  Ra- 


That  was  one 
place  where  I  fell 
down  and  still  do. 
I  simply  detested  giving  recipes  over  the 
Radio  and  always  did  it  too  fast  for  them 
to  be  copied.  Reasoning  that  the  modern 
woman  spends  less  time  in  the  kitchen 
than  she  now  does  in  other  activities — 
and  that  perhaps  a  schedule  might  be 
worked  out  that  would  include  some  of 
the  other  things  in  which  she  invests  her 
time,  I  accepted  the  job.  I  almost  said 
"the  challenge",  for  Radio  is  so  very  new 
that  all  of  us  connected  with  it  are  more 
or  less  adventurers  and  experimenters. 


I 


.T  WORRIED  me  a  bit  be- 
cause I  had  had  no  microphone  experience 
and  my  voice  is  rather  low.  But  this,  it 
seemed,  was  an  advantage.  In  the  early 
days  of  Radio,  the  high,  shrill  woman's 
voice  had  almost  kept  women  out  of  the 
studios  altogether.  Better  broadcasting 
facilities  and  the  discovery  that  there  were 
women's  voices  adapted  to  the  micro- 
phone opened  up  this  new  field  to  women. 
Now  practically  every  station  has  at  least 
one  woman  on  its  staff,  outside  of  the 
musicians. 

It  might  amuse  you  to  know  how  I  tried 
myself  out  the  day  before  I  was  to  have 
my  real  "try-out"  at  the  studio.  My 
method  was  to  sit  down  and  calmly  read 


my  manuscript  into  an  old  silver  tea  pot 
handed  down  in  the  family.  May  I  rec- 
ommend this  to  anyone  having  to  make  a 
first  performance?  The  microphone  never 
held  any  terrors  for  me,  but  it  might  if  I 
had  tried  to  talk  without  a  prepared  man- 
uscript in  front  of  me. 


JTERHAPS  one  reason  we 
broadcasters  like  to  have  a  manuscript  in 
front  of  us  is  that  we  nearly  always  speak 
before  three  audiences — something  that 
demands  more  alert  attention  and  concen- 
tration than  before  one.  There  is  the  au- 
dience out  front  staring  in  thru  the  big 
plate  glass  window;  the  audience  in  the 
studio,  composed  of  musicians  and  other 
members  of  the  staff  who  often  try  to 
make  life  miserable  for  the  one  in  front 
of  the  microphone  by  playing  pranks  and 
"cutting  up"  out  of  the  range  of  the  au- 
dience out  front,  and  then  there  is  that 
"vast  unseen  audience". 

The  last  is  the  real  critical  audience. 
You  have  nothing  but  your  voice  with 
which  to  interest  it,  and  that  voice  must 
not  slip  and  stumble  and  you  must  not  • 
cough  into  the  microphone.  In  speaking 
before  a  regular  audience,  a  speaker  may 
pause  to  mop  his  brow  or  take  a  drink  of 
water  and  lose  no  contact.  If  he  stumbles 
a  little,  a  gesture  will  tide  him  over  such 
a  rough  spot.  But  he  has  none  of  these 
things  to  help  him  out  in  front  of  the  mi- 
crophone. 

Radio  artists  are  usually  recruited  from 
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three  fields;  music,  drama  and  journalism. 
Continuity  writers  have  usually  had  news- 
paper experience,  experience  writing  for 
magazines,  or  perhaps  dramatic  experience. 
Announcers  may  come  from  any  of  the 
three  fields,  if  the  voice  registers  well. 
But  all  must  learn  over  again  because 
their  talents  must  be  made  to  conform  to 
Radio  requirements.  They  must  adapt 
themselves  to  this  new  field,  which  is  un- 
like anything  else. 

Few  people  know  that  in  the  best  stu- 
dios, all  programs,  even  to  the  announcer's 
words,  are  written  out  before  they  are  put 
on.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
many  announcers  do  not  improvise  also, 
nor  that  they  depend  altogether  on  what 
is  written  down,  especially  on  informal 
programs.  But  it  does  mean  that  the 
program  has  been  arranged  so  that  it  will 
take  just  so  many  minutes,  that  there  will 
be  no  hemming  and  hawing  by  the  an- 
nouncer while  musicians  search  for  a  mu- 
sical number.  The  orchestra  also  has  a 
copy  of  the  program  and  knows  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  musical  numbers. 

The  best  Radio  speakers  usually  have 
their  talks  written  out  and  timed.  As 
I  have  frequently  told  guest  speakers 
about  to  appear  on  my  programs,  "You 
yourself  will  be  better  pleased 
with  your  talk  if  you  have  it 
written  out.  If  not,  you  are 
likely  to  be  like  the  movie 
actress  who  told  her  girl  friend 
that  if  she  had  her  life  to  live 
over  again,  she  would  marry 
the  same  men  but  in  different 
order.  If  you  do  not  have  your 
talk  written  out,  you  may  say 
all  the  things  that  you  intended 
to — tho  I  doubt  it — but  you 
may  not  say  them  in  the  proper 
sequence." 

Many  people  object  to  the 
inferior  grade  of  so  many  Ra- 
dio programs.  Granting  that 
this  is  true,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  our  literature,  our  mu- 
sic and  of  most  arts  in  general. 
Radio  programs  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  varied  type  in 
order  to  please  the  majority  of 
listeners.  The  fan  mail  on  pro- 
grams that  are  really  worth 
while  and  up  to  a  high  level 
does  not  begin  to  be  so  big  as 
that  which  comes  in  on  old 
time  fiddling  contests  and  reci- 
pes for  caramel  nut  pies.  So 
you  see  the  program  director  is 
literally  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  If  the  advertiser 
will  pardon  us,  we  shall  let  him 
stand  for  the  devil,  and  the 
fan  mail  will  stand  for  the  deep 
sea. 


studio  every  morning.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  have  circulation  figures — based 
on  their  subscription  lists  and  their  news 
stand  sales.  Radio  stations  have  circu- 
lation figures  based  on  fan  mail  receipts. 
So  we  can  hardly  blame  the  director  if  he 
feels  he  must  please  the  advertiser  and 
the  writers  of  fan  mail — then  his  station 
will  pay  dividends. 

J.  HERE  are  people  on  the 
staff  of  every  station  who  would  like  to 
strive  for  "real  art",  no  doubt.  But  alas, 
in  Radio,  as  in  the  recognized  arts,  one 
must  learn  to  cater  to  the  masses.  And 
one  cannot  do  that  with  violin  solos  by  a 
real  artist  who  has  studied  for  years  and 
is  the  complete  master  of  his  instrument. 
It  can  be  done  only  by  an  old-time  fiddler 
who  never  took  a  lesson  in  his  life  but 
who  pats  his  foot  to  keep  time  while  he 
plays  Turkey  in  The  Straw.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  if  John  McCormick  and  The 
Woodchopper  were  singing  on  the  same 
station,  The  Woodchopper  would  pull 
twice  the  fan  mail  that  the  famous  tenor 
would.    Why? 

In   the   first   place,    McCormick's   pro- 
gram would  necessarily  be  formal.     For- 
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,  HE  program  di- 
rector— and  the  advertisers  to 
whom  he  sells  time^-feel  that 
the  station  is  popular  if  the 
mail    man    staggers    into    the 


Picture  shows  audience's  conception  of  characters  in  a  Radio  drama — Don 
Bernard,  Lucille  Husting  and  Theodore  Doucet  of  the  Empire  Builders. 
Actually,  studio  actors  seldom  dress  in  character  except  for  special   occasions. 


mal  programs  do  not  bring  a  staggering 
mail  man  into  the  studio  next  morning. 
In  the  second  place,  people  who  appreciate 
John  McCormick  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  to  Radio  stations.  In  the  third 
place,  they  would  find  little  to  say  to 
him.  Oh,  occasionally,  perhaps — but  not 
like  The  Woodchopper's  admirers.  They 
feel  that  he  is  "folks"  like  them — people 
stand  in  awe  of  artists  like  McCormick. 
It  was  one  of  the  biggest  surprises  in 
the  world  to  me  to  see  the  kind  of  letters 
that  people  write  in  to  Radio  artists — or 
would  you  prefer  that  I  said  "perform- 
ers?" Having  conducted  a  magazine  de- 
partment for  women  for  a  number  of 
years  before  taking  up  broadcasting,  I 
was  familiar  with  the  type  of  woman  who 
bares  her  soul  and  her  quarrels  with  her 
husband  to  someone  she  has  never  met 
but  who  has  gained  her  confidence  in  a 
way  no  personal  friend  can.  But  I  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  the  lack  of  discre- 
tion and  even  modesty  exhibited  by  my 
own  sex  in  writing  to  Radio  stations.  And 
it  seems  to  be  the  woman  Radio  Fan  who 
writes — and  writes — and  writes. 

I  am  not  referring  now  to  legitimate 
Radio  correspondence,  which  is  the  life  of 
every  station,  in  a  way,  for  the  letters  are 
courteous  and  sen- 
sible letters  of  ap- 
preciation, the  only 
kind  of  applause 
possible  to  a  Radio 
program.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  pro- 
posals of  marriage 
which  come  in  to 
announcers  —  and 
other  proposals.  I 
am  thinking  of  the 
silly,  flirtatious  and 
kittenish  letters 
which  come  in  and 
are  handed  around 
the  studio  with  a 
laugh  and  a  few 
sly  winks.   You  may 


ating  when  I  say 
proposals  of  mar- 
riage, but  I  assure 
you  I  have  seen 
many  come  in  to 
the  men  of  the  sta- 
tion, with  names 
signed  and  addresses 
given.  One  woman 
w  r  o  t  e,  "I  just 
tremble  all  o  v  e  r 
when  I  hear  your 
voice.  I  know  it's 
becawz  I  luve  you. 
I  think  it  would  be 
so  'romantick*  if  we 
would  meet  and  get 
married,'*  As  the 
artist  who  received 
this  was  already  mar- 
ried, the  writer  was 
doomed  to  disap- 
pointment in  her 
dream  of  matrimony. 
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Men  do  not  write  into  Radio  stations 
in  this  vein,  as  a  rule.  I  am  not  sure  why 
this  is,  except  perhaps  breach  of  promise 
suits  have  taught  the  more  cautious  sex 
never  to  write  anything  that  will  not  read 
well  in  court.  Then,  men  like  a  more 
physical  appeal  than  the  voice.  Women 
may  fall  in  love  with  an  announcer  with- 
out even  seeing  his  picture — although 
these  are  sent  out  upon  request  to  admir- 
ing fans — but  a  man  wants  to  see  what 
the  owner  of  a  voice  looks  like  before 
committing  himself  on  paper.  An  amus- 
ing instance  of  this  kind  happened  in  our 
studios  once. 

Oh,  yes,  the  phone  plays  its  part  in 
putting  fans  in  touch  with  Radio  artists 
whom  they  admire.  I  have  answered  the 
phone  at  the  studio  when  a  girls'  sorority, 
holding  a  meeting,  called  upon  and  invited 
a  male  harmony  team  out  to  sing — offer- 
ing to  pay  them  with  kisses.  And  to  show 
you  how  commercialized  Radio  artists 
can  become,  the  boys  asked  for  their 
regular  fee  instead,  although  magnani- 
mously adding  that  the  fee  offered  would 
be  a  most  welcome  addition. 
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.T  WAS  amusing  to  have 
one  listener  write  in  and  ask  me  what  I 
did  with  my  own  children  while  I  was  at 
the  studio.  Now  this  was  a  perfectly 
natural  question  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  resent  it  at  all.  Almost  any 
busy  mother  might  wonder  how  another 
mother  finds  time  to  do  something  out- 
side the  home  when  she,  herself,  keeps 
busy  all  the  time  in  the  home.  So  I  ex- 
plained on  the  air  that  this  letter  had 
come  in  and  that  I  appreciated  the  logic 
of  it.  Then  I  told  them  how  my  own  chil- 
dren were  all  in  school  and  that  I  drove 
them  to  their  schools  each  morning  on  my 
way  to  the  studio. 
Only  a  few  hours 
were  spent  at  the 
station  so  they 
found  me  at  home 
in  the  evening 
when  they  re- 
turned. I  am  sure 
this  simple  and 
truthful  statement 
gave  my  audience 
more  confidence 
than  if  I  had  re- 
sented the  ques- 
tion as  being  im- 
pertinent. 

Women  have  of- 
ten been  said  to 
have  no  sense  of 
humor  but  the  dif- 
ficulty really  lies 
in  the  fact  that 
they  have  less 
chance  than  men 
to  cultivate  it,  I 
believe.  It  is  very 
noticeable  that 
speakers  who  are 
witty  and  even 
jocular  in  a  group 


of  men  will  suddenly  turn  serious  when 
facing  an  audience  of  women.  Morning 
Radio  programs  for  women  are  usually 
pretty  serious  affairs,  dealing  with  their 
physical  household  tasks  and  well  loaded 
with  advice — much  of  it  not  disinterested, 
for  there  may  be  a  brand  of  flour  or  bak- 
ing-powder to  impress  upon  their  minds. 
Fortunately,  the  only  advertising  we  were 
expected  to  do  at  our  station  was  the 
courtesy  type,  which  means  brief  an- 
nouncements after  a  program  that  has 
contained  no  mention  of  any  particular 
firm  or  brand  of  anything. 

OO  WHEN  I  introduced 
The  Gabbles,  I  knew  I  was  making  a 
strike  in  the  dark.  But  sometimes  we 
hit  better  than  we  aim,  for  they  become 
my  most  popular  feature.  The  Gabbles 
were  an  ordinary  couple  typical  of  all  mar- 
ried couples,  and  for  about  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  argued  about  every  subject  (one 
at  a  time,  however)  that  husbands  and 
wives  do  argue  about.  KGU,  a  Honolulu 
station,  was  one  of  the  stations  that  used 
them  later,  so  it  is  evident  that  even 
in  Hawaii  they  know  something  about  do- 
mestic squabbles.  Fortunately,  we  had 
an  ideal  couple  cast  in  the  parts  and  they 
literally  made  the  characters  live,  so  that 
people  wrote  in,  laughing  and  protesting 
that  someone  had  been  listening  in  on 
their  domestic  squabbles. 

I  know  of  at  least  one  divorce  that  was 
postponed  by  this  Radio  couple.  A 
woman  wrote  in  and  said,  "I  want  to 
thank  you  for  saving  my  home.  I  was 
going  around  morbidly  cooking  my  last 
meal  for  my  husband  when  I  tuned  in  on 
The  Gabbles.  Their  argument  was  so 
similar  to  the  one  we  had  had,  and  it 
sounded  so  absurd  to  take  it  seriously  in 


If  you  could  only  see  them: —  "And  now  folks,  you  are  listening 
for  dinner   music   by   the   Three   Husketeers,   Dr.   Veeral's   Health 


the  end,  that  I  had  a  good  laugh  and  for- 
got all  about  leaving  my  husband.  He 
doesn't  even  know  I  had  planned  it  yet." 
A  Radio  play  has  nothing  but  the  voice 
with  which  to  work  and  any  action  that 
takes  place  must  be  told  by  the  conver- 
sation, since  it  is  bad  technique  for  the 
announcer  to  keep  breaking  in  with  ex- 
planations. Consequently,  all  Radio 
plays  must  be  written  especially  for  the 
Radio  or  adapted  to  it,  either  of  which  is 
not  an  easy  task. 

We  discovered  women  liked  plays  that 
dealt  with  problems  much  like  the  ones 
they  were  trying  to  solve  themselves.  One 
of  the  best  we  ever  gave,  it  seems  to  me 
now,  was  written  by  a  professor  of  litera- 
ture at  Missouri  University,  and  was 
called  The  Kettle  Singing.  It  was  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  was  ready  to  move 
into  a  new  house,  the  house  she  had 
dreamed  of  for  twenty  years,  but  which 
somehow  did  not  thrill  her  now  that  it  was 
all  ready  for  occupancy.  Her  husband's 
grandmother,  a  spry  old  lady  with  a  sharp 
tongue,  pries  the  poor  woman's  secret  out 
of  her.  She  was  not  happy  about  the 
new  house  because  she  had  brought  some 
termites  and  put  them  under  the  old 
house  so  that  her  husband  would  not  put 
off  building  the  new  house  again  as  he 
had  done  for  so  long.  (Termites,  by  the 
way,  are  a  kind  of  ant  that  eats  the  tim- 
bers out  of  houses  so  that  they  become 
unsafe.)  Then  her  conscience  began  hurt- 
ing her,  but  it  all  ended  happily,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  confesses  to  her  hus- 
band, fho  the  grandmother,  who  had 
buried  three  husbands,  says,  "Let  a  mule 
kick  him — don't  ever  tell  a  man  anything." 
While  we  had  an  excellent  cast  of  ama- 
teur players,  all  of  them  had  not  had  dra- 
matic experience.  Naturally,  this  limited 
some  of  them,  for  they  were  incapable  of 
taking  emotional 
parts.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  they 
developed  a  natu- 
ralness that  we  con- 
sidered preferable 
to  the  affectation 
so  many  graduates 
of  dramatic  schools 
feel  called  upon 
to  use.  This  is  par- 
ticularly obnox- 
ious over  the  Ra- 
dio to  the  average 
listener.  The  stage 
accent  and  voice  is 
not  always  the 
best  for  the  mi- 
crophone. The 
Oxford  accent  may 
be  a  very  delight- 
ful one,  as  is  the. 
Harvard  accent, 
but  in  the  middle 
west,  they  do  not 
go  over  so  well  to 
the  typical  Radio 
audience.  They 
sound  affected,  and 
(Cont.  on  p.  106) 
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Tonsil  Surgeons 
Knife  Slipped — And 
Gave  Her  Famous 
M o  a  n  i  n"1       V  o  ice 


IIBBY  HOLMAN'S   recent  suc- 
cess in  revue,  night-club,  on 
j  phonograph-records  and  over 
the  Radio — you   have  heard 
her    as     guest-artist     to     Alexander 
Woollcott,  Walter  Winchell  and  also 
over  the  Fleischmann  Hour — is  paved 
upon    many    years    of    failure.      She 
came  to  New  York  from  her  home- 
town,   Cincinnati,    eight    years    ago, 
equipped  with  a  B.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  a  yearn- 
ing desire  to  appear  on  the  stage  as 
singer.    Her  finances  were  low,  so  she 
boarded  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  610 
Lexington  Avenue,  ate  her  meals  at 
the  cafeteria  downstairs  and  walked 
all  day  from  one  producer's  office  to 
another.    And  wherever  she  went  she 
was  given  the  same  verdict :    'You're 
all  right — but  your  voice  is  awful!" 
Perseverance,   however,   soon   won 
her  a  small  part  as  a  streetwalker  in 
The  Fool,  but  the  play  was  a  flop. 
From  there  she  went  to  The  Sapphire 
Ring,  and  that,  too,  was  a  flop.    Her 
next  two  shows  were  the  highly  suc- 
cessful    Garrick     Gaieties    and     the 
Greenwich  Village  Follies — but  now  it 
was   Libby's   turn   to   flop.     She  was 
cast  in  the  role  of  a  comedienne  be- 
cause her  producers  thought  that  her 
voice   was    simply    terrible.      For    a 
while,  it  seemed  that  she  attained  success 
when  Ziegfeld  signed  her  for  the  second 
company  of  Show  Boat.     But  the  second 
company  of  Show  Boat  never  materialized 
— and    there    followed    more    disappoint- 
ments.   Cast  in  the  leading  part  in  Rain- 
bow, the   show   was   a   failure   from   the 
start.     She  was  encouraged  to  enter  vau- 
deville but  she  got  no  further  than  a  trial 
at   B.    F.   Keith's   Fordham   because   the 
manager    discovered    that    Libby    simply 
couldn't  sing. 

It  was  in  the  Merry-Go-Round  that  she 
first  made  something  of  a  hit.  A  singing 
part  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  left 
vacant  during  rehearsal  time,  and  Libby 
Holman,  who  was  one  of  the  chorines, 
begged  for  the  chance.  Herndon  listened 
to  her  sing,  frowned  gloomily,  said  that 


<By  HAYNES  A.  GILBERT 

her  voice  was  abominable — but,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  confessed  that  he  had  no 
alternative  since  the  opening  night  was 
but  a  few  days  away.  "Perhaps  the 
critics  won't  notice  how  awful  you  are," 
he  told  Libby  encouragingly.  She  was 
given  two  songs  to  sing,  What  Do  You 
Say?  and  Hogan's  Alley — and  the  criti- 
cisms the  next  morning  had  praise  only 
for  Libby  Holman.  So  effectively  did  she 
sing  Hogan's  Alley  that  she  was  soon 
afterwards  tendered  a  very  doubtful  com- 
pliment. The  producer  of  Rang  Tang — 
an  all-Negro  show — offered  Libby  a  lead- 
ing part  in  his  next  all-Negro  show  an 
offer  which  Libby  Holman  refused  in  her 
politest  language! 

From  the  Merry-Go-Round,  Libby  went 
to  the  first   Little  Show  where  she  made 
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Success    Comes    at    Last 

Wins   M.  A.    at    Columbia 
Aims  for   Sor bonne  Ph.Dr 


a  decided  hit  with  her  singing  of 
Moanin'  Low.  From  there  she  went 
to  Three's  A  Crowd,  where  she  is 
now  stopping  the  show  every  night 
with  her  Body  and  Soul  number.  And 
the  rest  spells  success. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  pe- 
culiar and  poignant  quality  of  Libby 
Holman's  mellow  voice,  her  private 
physician,  Dr.  Colby,  thinks  he  has  at 
last  hit  upon  the  true  explanation.  It 
seems  that  in  her  childhood,  a  phy- 
sician in  clipping  off  her  tonsils  like- 
wise clipped  off  a  part  of  her  soft 
palate — and  what,  at  the  time, 
evoked  imprecations  and  oaths  from 
poor  Libby  now  inspires  her  to  pro- 
fuse genuflections  of  gratitude.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  the  series  of  ac- 
cidents which  made  her  a  star.  She 
was  given  a  part  in  the  Garrick  Gaie- 
ties because  she  had  beautiful  legs 
and  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  a 
"terrible  voice."  And  just  when,  after 
her  innumerable  flops.  Libby  decided 
to  devote  herself  to  studies  instead 
of  to  the  theatre  (going  as  far  as  to 
get  her  M.A.  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  French  Literature),  there 
came  her  success  as  moaner. 
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_OU  will  find  Libby  Hol- 
man every  day  from  12  to  1  at  ihe  Rus- 
sian Cavalry  School  at  Ninety-first  Street, 
indulging  in  her  favorite  sport :  horse- 
back riding.  From  there  she  goes  to  any 
nearby  restaurant  to  partake  of  her  fa- 
vorite dish:  sometimes  it  is  frankfurters, 
more  often  it  is  hamburger  steak.  Her 
afternoons  are  spent  quietly  either  in 
reading,  recording  or  studying.  Twice  a 
week  she  takes  lessons  in  harmony,  and 
once  a  week  a  course  in  dramatic  tech- 
nique. The  evenings,  of  course,  find  her 
at  Three's  A  Crowd  where  she  is  one  of 
the  mainstays,  and  during  the  night  she 
entertains  the  guests  at  the  Lido  Night 
Club.  Once  in  a  while  she  sandwiches  in 
a  broadcast  among  all  these  activities. 
She  goes  to  sleep  at  four  in  the  morning 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Right — dramatic  scene  in  the  Los  Angeles 
trial-by-air-jury  of  Vivienne  Ware.  The 
cabaret  dancer,  Dolores  DeVine  (played  by 
Barbara  Weeks)  being  sworn  in  by  the  clerk 
of  court.  George  Fawcett,  on  the  bench  as 
judge.  Below,  and  on  opposite  page — lead- 
ing characters  of  the  New  York  version. 
George  Gordon  Battle,  lawyer  for  the  de- 
fense,  and   Blythe  Daley  as  Dolores  DeVine 


Trial  of  Vivienne  Ware  and  Its 
Sequels    Are    Broadcast    under 

Conditions     of    Real     Murder 
Case — Listeners  Serve  as  Jury 


Sy  Doty  Hobart 
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EAR  YE!    Hear  ye!    Hear 


ye!' 


-The  voice  of  the 


court  bailiff,  booming  over 
the  loudspeakers  in  the 
homes  of  several  millions  of  listeners, 
fired  the  opening  gun  of  a  Radio 
dramatic  program  which  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  outstanding 
feature  presented  on  the  air  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1930. 

When  this  gun  discharged  its  fusil- 
lade of  "Hear  ye's"  the  imagination  of 
the  self-appointed  jury  was  fired  with 
a  sense  of  obligation  new  to  the 
minds  of  those  individuals,  who  by 
the  grace  of  modern  genius  are  known 
collectively  as  "that  vast  Radio  audi- 
ence." For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Radio  a  legitimate  reason  had 
been  found  for  requesting  the  individ- 
ual listener  to  use  his  or  her  head ! 

Oddly  enough,  the  listeners  had  to  be 
hauled,  figuratively  speaking,  into  court 
to  accomplish  this.  For  years  General 
and  Mrs.  Public  have  been  content  to 
tune  in  on  a  program;  sit  back  and  listen; 
read  a  book  and  half  listen;  or  play  bridge 
and  not  listen  at  all.  As  far  as  using  the 
Radio  for  compelling  a  listener  to  actually 
think — well,  no  one  ever  thought  of  that 
until  Vivienne  Ware  was  brought  to  trial 
for  the  killing  of  Damon  Fenwick.  At 
that,  Fenwick  was  never  actually  killed. 
He  never  really  existed,  except  as  a 
corpus  delicti  in  the  mind  of  a  feature 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
American. 

"The  Trial  of  Vivienne  Ware"  was  just 
another  Radio  drama  until  things  began 
happening  to  it,  to  the  members  of  the 
cast  and,  most  important   of  all,  to  the 


listeners.      The    inside    story    of   all    the 


various  happenings  which  took  place  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  "trial"  is  in 
itself  one  of  the  most  dramatic  chapters 
of  Radio  history.  And  now  it  can  be 
told. 
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_S  frequently  is  the  case, 
when  a  radical  venture  is  attempted  in 
any  established  business,  the  gentleman, 
in  whose  mind  the  idea  germinated  and 
who  became  the  prime  mover  in  promot- 
ing the  original  production,  was  and  still 
is,  in  no  way  connected  or  familiar  with 
Radio  broadcasting.  Other  than  having 
visited  a  broadcasting  studio  on  one  or 
two  occasions  his  knowledge  of  broad- 
casting is  that  of  any  average  listener. 
But  his  work  as  a  newspaperman  made  it 


possible  for  him  to  sense  what  the  public 
might  like.  The  gentleman's  name  is 
Edmund  D.  Coblentz.  He  is  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  American. 

Last  October,  on  one  of  those  infre- 
quent days  in  the  life  of  a  newspaper 
editor  when  a  few  leisure  moments  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  chief  of  staff  in 
which  to  relax,  Mr.  Coblentz  picked  up 
a  newspaper  and  settled  back  in  his  chair 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading  for 
pleasure.  If  you  don't  think  that  is  an 
editor's  idea  of  luxury,  ask  the  man  who 
is  one.  For  once  he  was  not  scanning 
copy  and  make-up  with  a  critical  eye. 
To    speak    freely,    very    freely    in    fact, 
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Let  the  People 

Decide 


\juilty 


Mr.  Coblentz  had  pocketed  his  official 
eye.  And  with  that  trained  organ  mo- 
mentarily at  rest  he  passed  up  the  feature 
stories  with  their  blazoning  headlines  and 
sought  the  mental  stimulus  offered  in  the 
small  items  of  the  day's  news. 

WF  THE  thousands  of 
news  stories  which  pour  into  a  daily 
newspaper  office  via  wire  and  wireless 
only  a  limited  number  reach  the  press- 
room. Lack  of  space  prevents  many  an 
interesting  little  item  from  living  in  type. 
But  Fate  must  have  had  a  hand  in  pre- 
serving  a   cabled   dispatch   from   Copen- 


Guilty  or  Not  Guilty? 

Put  the  verdict  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  county — not  merely  a  dozen 
hit-or-miss  voters.  Give  the  man  whose 
life  is  at  stake  a  true  verdict  by  the  people. 

Such  an  evolution  of  American  juris- 
prudence has  been  illustrated  as  a  future 
possibility  through  the  aid  of  Radio.  The 
demonstration  took  place  in  the  NBC 
broadcasts  of  the  mock  trial  of  Vivienne 
Ware.  Real  lawyers,  real  judges  and 
ethically  correct  court  procedure  put  the 
case  up  to  the  listeners — and  the  listeners 
mailed  their  verdict. 


relaxation  suddenly  took  on  the  as- 
pect of  official  business. 

A  conference  of  departmental 
heads  was  called  and  Mr.  Coblentz 
outlined  his  idea,  suggested  by  the 
news  item,  for  the  sponsoring  of  a 
fictional  murder  trial  on  the  air  by 
the  New  York  American.  The  idea 
met  with  unanimous  approval.  It 
was  decided  to  broadcast  the  trial  as 
a  serial,  of  six  half-hour  daily  epi- 
sodes. 


K, 


hagen,    Denmark,   stating 

that   a  murder   trial  had 

been    broadcast    in    that 

city.    The  published  news 

item    which    caught    and 

held    the    attention    of    Editor    Coblentz 

was  brief  in  the  extreme.    Just  a  sentence 

or  two.     That  was  all.     Apparently  the 

rewrite  man   to  whom   the  dispatch  had 

been    turned    over    had    been    unable    to 

enthuse    at    any    great    length    over    the 

unusual  event.     The  item  was  used  as  a 

space  filler. 

Out  of  this  space  filler  grew  The  Trial 
of  Vivienne  Ware.  Mr.  Coblentz  does  not 
remember  whether  the  item  specifically 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Copenhagen 
trial  was  a  real  or  a  fictitious  one.  But 
he  does  remember  that  the  item  inter- 
rupted his  unofficial  reading.  What  had 
started    out    to    be    a    few    moments    of 


.EXXETH  M.  ELLIS. 
New  York  American  feature  writer, 
was  given  the  job  of  creating  the  plot 
and  putting  it  in  dramatic  form  for 
possible  microphone  consumption.    It 
is  interesting  to  note  that   the  man 
elected  to  prepare  the  Radio  continuity  for 
the  trial  wrote  and  staged  the  largest  out- 
door  spectacle   produced   in    the    United 
States,  the  Pageant  of  the  Apostle  Island, 
at  Bayfield.  Wisconsin,  in  1Q24.  The  page- 
ant, which  outlined  three  hundred  years  of 
history,   had   a   cast   of   2500  Ojibwe   In- 
dians and   500  whites. 

While  the  script  was  being  written 
Editor  Coblentz  went  to  M.  H.  Ayles- 
worth.  president  of  the  Xational  Broad- 
casting Company,  and  outlined  the  plans 
he  already  had  in  mind  for  the  presenta- 
tion providing  appropriate  air  time  on 
WJZ  could  be  obtained. 

The  fact  that  the  editor  proposed  to 
use  the  best  possible  legal  talent  available 
to  enact  three  of  the  principal  roles  in  the 
serial  drama  was  a  much  greater  factor 
in  enthusing  Mr.  Aylesworth  with  the 
probable  success  of  the  broadcast  than  did 
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his  prospective  client's  announcement  that 
the  circulation  department  of  his  paper 
would  give  money  prizes  for  the  best 
verdicts  submitted  by  readers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial.  Please  note  this,  for 
the  manager  of  the  circulation  department 
comes  into  this  story  a  little  later. 

Now  WJZ  is  the  key  station  for  one 
network  of  NBC  and  its  use  for  the 
broadcasting  of  a  purely  local  evening 
program,  such  as  the  one  proposed  by  the 
New  York  American,  depended  entirely 
on  such  time  on  the  air  as  had  not  been 
sold  to  a  national  advertiser.  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  promised  to  see  what  he  could  do 
for  the  editor  in  finding  a  suitable  half 
hour  which  would  not  conflict  with  the 
programs  of  other  clients.  At  the  same 
time  he  requested  that  a  copy  of  the 
script  be  sent  him. 
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HEN  he  had  read  the 
submitted  manuscript  of  the  trial  I  have 
only  to  quote  Mr.  Aylesworth  to  let  you 
realize  the  ever  increasing  enthusiasm  of 
the  man  for  this  new  venture:  "The  man- 
uscript establishes,  I  believe,  a  new  stand- 
ard in  the  creation  of  Radio  plays.  The 
simplicity  and  fidelity  of  the  theme,  to- 
gether with  the  colorful  word  and  char- 
acter pictures,  stand  out  in  this  new  field 
of  adaptive  writing." 

The  assignment  of  local  air  time  on 
WJZ  was  made  and  the  facilities  of  the 
NBC  program  department  were  offered 
the  new  sponsor. 

Before  availing  himself  of  the  offer 
Mr.  Coblentz  approached  the  internation- 
ally famous  lawyer,  George  Gordon  Bat- 
tle, and  suggested  to  this  eminent  attorney 
that  he  read  a  copy  of  the  script  of  the 
Radio   trial  and  check  up  on  the  court 


procedure  and  legal  terms  used  in  order 
that  the  broadcast  be  correct  in  its  court- 
room technique.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Battle  was  requested  to  read  the  part  of 
the  defense  attorney,  it  being  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  might  be  asked  to  become 
a  Radio  actor! 

He  read  the  script.  He  liked  the  idea. 
He  agreed  to  play  the  part !    And  he  said : 

"I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  perfection 
of  the  legal  structure  of  the  trial  was  no 
small  factor  in  leading  me  to  accept  the 
'case'.  The  details  of  court  procedure, 
of  legal  phraseology,  of  the  tactics  em- 
ployed in  the  practice  of  law,  both  from 
the  prosecution  and  the  defense  angles, 
are  without  flaw. 

"Very  often  these  things  are  sacrificed 
to  make  a  good  story.  And  sometimes 
a  gripping  climax  is  sacrificed  to  make  a 
dramatic  production  'realistic'.  But  in 
this  case  the  author  has  produced  a  work 
which  does  not  lack  for  thrills  and  mys- 
tery— without  sacrificing  legal  forms  to 
achieve  it. 

"If  it  was  not  constructed  so  as  to 
leave  a  very  open  question  indeed  as  to 
whether  the  defendant  in  this  case  is  or 
is  not  guilty,  I  don't  believe  it  would 
have  interested  me.  But  I  shall  feel, 
in  going  on  the  air  in  this  'case',  that 
it  has  some  educational  value  in  present- 
ing a  unique  picture  of  circumstantial 
evidence." 

Then,  something  epochal  happened  in 
Radioland.  A  United  States  Senator, 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  read  the  script,  was 
asked  to  act  as  the  presiding  justice  in 
the  fictional  trial,  and  accepted  the  po- 
sition!    He,  too,  had  something  to  say: 

"I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  experi- 
ment from  a  judicial  viewpoint.  For 
many   months   there  has   been   a   feeling 


Thomas  D.  Nash,  defense- 
attorney  in  Chicago 


that  the  broadcasting  of  actual  trials  from 
courtrooms  of  the  country  might  have  an 
excellent  effect  upon  the  course  of  justice, 
the  conduct  of  important  trials  and  the 
conservation  of  public  time. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  more  perfectly 
constructed  fictional  trial,  in  which  the 

problems  of 
evidence,  ex- 
amination, 
cross-examina- 
tion and  court 
procedure  are 
made  to  yield, 
from  their 
essential  na- 
ture, strong 
dramatic  in- 
terest. As 
George  Gor- 
don Battle, 
who  has  agreed 
to  undertake  the  defense,  has  already 
pointed  out,  the  legalistic  structure  of  the 
trial  is  perfect. 

"But  the  thing  which  is  interesting  me, 
to  the  extent  that  I  am  willing  to  preside, 
is  the  public  value  of  the  broadcast." 

For  the  third  member  of  the  trio  of 
legal  roles  necessary  to  the  trial,  Editor 
Coblentz  sought  the  services  of  a  former 
Assistant  District  Attorney,  of  New  York, 
Ferdinand  Pecora.  After  reading  the 
script  Mr.  Pecora  was  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  other  legal  minds  already  retained  in 
his  willingness  to  become  a  Radio  actor. 

"It's  a  great  case,"  he  said.  "The  use 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  a 
district  attorney,  is  well  thought  out.  It's 
one  of  the  neatest  problems  of  prosecution 
to  make  legitimate  use  of  such  evidence. 

"The  author  has  presented  a  district 
attorney  hampered  by  lack  of  prima  facie 
evidence,  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
safeguarding  the  welfare  of  the  State  by 
exhausting  every  possible  shred  of  circum- 
stance which,  in  a  very  reasonable  proba- 
bility, would  establish  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant.  The  district  attorney  also  is 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  overcom- 
ing the  natural  sentiment  which  any  jury 
would  feel  for  a  beautiful  young  defend- 
ant. 
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Principals  in    the   New   York   trial.      Left   to   right,   George   Gordon    Battle,    Senator   Robert 
Wagner,  and  Rosamond  Pinchot,  daughter  of  ex-Governor  Pinchot 


.T  WILL  be  a  stimulating 
experience,  to  try  earnestly  to  secure  a 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  largest 
jury  ever  to  try  a  case.  As  the  State,  I 
expect  to  demand  and  secure  a  conviction 
in  the  trial  of  Vivienne  Ware." 

By  now,  with  the  assurance  of  genuine 
legal  talent  taking  part  in  the  Radio  jury 
trial,  the  enthusiasm  of  those  concerned 
in  presenting  the  venture  shot  to  a  point 
well  over  par.  Mr.  Aylesworth  agreed  to 
permit  the  broadcast  to  take  place  in  the 
NBC  theatre,  on  the  stage  behind  the  huge 
glass  curtain.  This  theatre,  located  in 
Times  Square,  Broadway,  was  once  a  roof 
garden  where  the  famous  Midnight  Frolics 
held  forth. 

For  the  trial  the  stage  was  to  be  set  as 
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a  courtroom  and  realistic  action  of  the 
broadcast  play  was  to  be  tried  out  with 
the  use  of  seven  microphones.  In  this 
way  a  visible  audience  was  privileged  to 
witness  natural  movements  about  the  stage 
by  the  performers  while  the  listeners  to 
the  broadcast,  without  realizing  why,  were 
treated  to  perfectly  timed 
pauses  during  these  move- 
ments; the  latter  also  being 
of  great  advantage  to  the 
actors. 

It  takes  something  unus- 
ual to  arouse  the  interest  of 
Radio  listeners  in  New  York 
City  beyond  the  point  of  a 
rather  apathetic  acceptance 
of  any  and  all  programs. 
But  with  the  initial  broad- 
cast of  this  unique  serial, 
skilfully  staged  by  John 
Golden,  the  famous  theat- 
rical producer,  and  William 
NBC  production  manager, 
Radio  listeners  for  once  lost  their  apathy. 
The  trial  was  discussed  on  trains,  in  clubs 
and  on  the  streets — everywhere,  by  people 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Those  who  did  not 
listen  to  the  first  episode  heard  about  it 
from  friends  and  before  the  week  was  up 
the  Trial  of  Vivienne  Ware  was  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  wherever  people 
gathered. 

The  broadcast  was  well  done.  Rosa- 
mond Pinchot,  daughter  of  governor-elect 
Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania,  and  her- 
self a  leading  lady  from  the  Broadway 
stage,  played  the  role  of  the  defendant. 
Blythe  Daly,  another  noted  Broadway 
actress  and  daughter  of  the  late  Arnold 
Daly,  created  the  part  of  Delores  DeVine. 
Well  known  actors  who  portrayed  other 
characters  in  the  piece  were  Joseph 
Ganby,  T.  Daniel  Frawley,  Dallas  Wel- 
ford,  Jack  Kearney,  John  C.  Connolly, 
John  MacBryde  and  Robert  Burton. 
Minor  female  roles  were  played  by  Kate 
McComb  and  Mattie  Keene. 


Bobbe  Dean  of  NBC,  on 
stand    in    San     Francisco 


S.   Rainey, 

the     city's 
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'UT  it  was  not  the  fine 
acting  of  this  beautifully  balanced  cast 
which  gripped  the  listeners.  Two  details 
of  the  production  were  responsible  for 
arousing  interest.  First  of  all,  the  people 
were  hearing  a  dramatic  vehicle  which  had 
all  the  earmarks  of  being  a  genuine  trial. 
Secondly,  each  and  every  listener  was 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  trial — to  become 
a  member  of  the  jury  in  whose  hands 
rested  the  fate  of  the  defendant.  It  was 
put  up  to  every  listener  to  do  his  or  her 
part  in  analyzing  the  evidence  submitted 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  when 
the  presiding  judge  had  made  his  charge, 
to  take  a  definite  stand  either  for  or 
against  acquittal.  This  was  indeed  some- 
thing new  in  Radio.  And  the  listener,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  get  excused  from  jury 
duty  as  he  is  apt  to  do,  began  framing  ex- 
cuses which  would  keep  him.  or  her,  near 
a  loudspeaker  during  the  run  of  the  trial. 
Let's  leave  the  listener  for  a  moment 
and  take  a  look  backstage,  during  broad- 


casting of  the  third  episode.    An  occasion 
presented   itself   at   this    time    for    some 
rather  pointed  remarks  from  one  attorney 
to  the  other  as  to  the  ability  of  his  op- 
ponent.   The  author  had  done  rather  well 
in  the  script  in  making  these  reflections 
caustic,    but    they    were    not,    it    seems, 
caustic    enough   for   Pecora 
and   Battle   and   these   two 
gentlemen,   now   thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  realism  of 
their  task  took  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    add    several    in 
dividual     reflections    which 
were  not  in  the  script!     In 
the  language  of  the  theatre, 
they    started    to    "ad    lib". 
The  result  was,  that  while 
these  perfectly  natural 
bursts    of    sarcasm    added 
materially  to  the  realism  of 
trial  they  made  the  episode, 
previously   timed  in   rehearsal,   run   over 
the  allotted  thirty  minutes. 

Director  Rainey  warned  the 
lawyers  that  they  must  watch  out 
in  the  future.  This  they  prom- 
ised to  do  but  then  it  developed 
that  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  summations  as  written  by 
Ellis  in  the  script.  This  was  no 
reflection  on  his  work.  But  each 
man,  prosecutor  and  defense  at- 
torney, felt  that  the  summations 
lacked  his  own  individual  char- 
acteristics. So,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably the  only  time  such  a  thing 
has  ever  happened  in  a  Radio 
drama,  these  two  lawyer-actors 
threw  away  the  summations  al- 
ready in  the  script  and  wrote 
their  own! 

Then  Lawyer-actor  Pecora 
asked  permission  to  throw  away 
his  own  script  and  deliver  his 
speech  to  the  jury  just  as  he 
would  do  it  in  a  regular  court. 
This  the  director  refused  to  per- 
mit. He  didn't  trust  this  ener- 
getic, masterful  orator  quite  that 
far.  It  would  have  been  a  grand 
speech,  no  question  as  to  that, 
but  in  a  Radio  broadcast, 
whether  it  be  a  trial  or  a  sym- 
phony, a  half  hour  is  still  thirty 
minutes.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pecora 
read  script  as  does  any  Radio 
actor,  and  did  a  splendid  job. 

Here's  another  funny  twist. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  lawyers, 
who  felt  that  their  reputations 
were  vitally  at  stake  in  this  fic- 
titious trial,  spread  to  the  bench. 
Senator  Wagner  threw  away  that 
part  of  the  script  which  contained 
the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury 
and  proceeded  to  write  his  own. 

This  charge  to  the  jury  by  the 
judge  completed  the  trial,  and  as 
far  as  those  concerned  in  produc- 
ing the  drama,  it  completed  the 
broadcast.  It  was  now  up  to  the 
Radio  jurymen  and  jurywomen 
to    submit    their    verdicts,    each 


verdict  to  be  accompanied  by  a  two  hun- 
dred word  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
such  finding. 

In  came  the  verdicts  by  the  thousands. 
DX  listeners  in  Virginia,  in  Canada,  on 
ships  at  sea  sent  in  verdicts.  And  with 
nearly  every  verdict  came  a  letter  con- 
gratulating the  sponsors  of  the  program 
because  of  its  uniqueness,  its  entertain- 
ment qualities  and  its  educational  value. 
And  practically  every  letter  demanded 
that,  if  Vivienne  Ware  be  found  innocent, 
Delores  DeVine,  against  whom  damaging 
evidence  had  been  introduced  in  the  trial, 
be  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice  in 
another  trial! 

The  final  verdict  by  poll  was  some 
fourteen  thousand  for  acquittal  with  about 
two  hundred  listeners  sending  in  a  "guilty" 
ballot. 

Now  here,  as  it  was  promised  he  would 
do,  is  where  the  manager  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  New  York  American 
{Continued  on  page  101) 
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Mrs.  Franklin  D. 


Lillian   G.   Genn,   writer  and 
well-known  interviewer 


IS  THE  home,  once  glorified  and  eulo- 
gized in  song  and  in  story,  and 
cherished  by  mankind,  in  danger  of 
disappearing? 

There  are  many  who  have  their  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  times  who  claim  that 
because  the  home  is  no  longer  the  center 
of  activity  and  much  of  life  is  lived  out- 
side of  it,  its  foundation  is  being  under- 
mined. That  since  woman,  who  has  a 
natural  responsibility  to  it,  has  deserted 
it  for  a  job  in  the  business  world,  it  can 
hardly  continue  to  exist.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  home  as  a  place  of  quiet,  refuge 
and  spiritual  growth  has  always  filled  a 
vital  human  need  and  has  done  much  to 
influence  the  morality  and  character  of  its 
members.  If,  therefore,  the  power  and 
the  spiritual  function  of  the  home  and 
family  life  were  indeed  declining,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  it  would  have  a  profound 
effect  on  future  generations  and  on  the 
fabric  of  the  nation. 

This  thought  was  expressed  to  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  her  views  on  the  subject. 
She  is  unusually  equipped  to  speak  for 
the  modern  woman  because  she  herself  is 
an  ideal  modern  wife  and  homemaker. 
She  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  teacher 
and  vice  principal-  in  a  New  York  school, 
and  a  grandmother.  She  is  not  only 
hostess  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Al- 
bany, but  also  manages  the  Roosevelt 
country  place  at  Hyde  Park  and  their 
house  in  New  York.  She  takes  an  active 
part  in  political  and  communal  work  and 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  trends  of  the  day. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  the  head 
of  a  furniture  making  enterprise  called 
the  Val-Kill  Shops.  She  founded  this, 
with  two  other  associates,  in  order  to 
create  an  opportunity  for  men  and  boys 
of  the  countryside  to  develop  self-support- 
ing handicraft  skill. 

Despite  these  numerous  interests,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  has  always  given  her  home  and 
children  her  first  consideration.  She  has 
never  allowed  anything  to  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  her  duties  in  that  re- 
spect. 

It  was  just  after  the  Inaugural  cere- 
monies at  Albany,  marking  the  beginning 


of  the  Governor's  second 
term,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
had  returned  to  town  to 
be    at    her    schoolroom. 
One   can   hardly   believe 
that   she  is   a  grandmother,   so  youthful 
and  vivacious  did  she  appear.     She  is  a 
slim,  well  poised  woman,  very  tall,  with 
a  friendly  engaging  smile  that  reminds  one 
of  the  illustrious  Colonel,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  governor's  uncle. 

The  drawing  room  in  which  she  greeted 
the  interviewer  is  a  rather  austere  place 
filled  with  paintings  and  old  prints  of 
sea  scenes,  engravings  of  famous  vessels 
of  the  navy,  and  several  ship  models,  all 
bespeaking  her  husband's  interest  in  the 
sea.  One  recalls,  too,  that  he  and  two 
other  members  of  her  family  held  posi- 
tions as  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

However,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  seems  able 
to  make  one  forget  surroundings,  for  one 
very  quickly  responds  to  her  charming, 
unassuming  manner. 
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.HERE  is  no  doubt," 
she  said,  "that  even  to  the  unobservant 
eye,  there  are  changes  taking  place  in  the 
home.  But  to  my  mind,  they  do  not  point 
to  its  decline.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
changes  that  are  made  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Our  life  has 
become  so  complex  and  there  have  been  so 
many  changes  in  our  world,  both  economic 
and  social,  that  the  home  must  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  those  conditions.  Any 
progressive  minded  person  must  view 
these  changes  as  vital  and  productive  of 
good. 

"When  most  of  the  work  and  tasks  of 
life  were  performed  in  the  home,  and 
every  member  had  to  help  in  the  chores, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  family  life  had  to 
be  knit  closely  together,  if  only  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Recreation  was  also  pro- 
vided by  the  family  in  the  home  and  the 
members  themselves  participated. 

"But  today,  with  canneries,  bakeries, 
laundries,  factories  and  innumerable  labor 
saving  devices,  the  work  has  been  taken 
outside  of  the  home.  In  other  words,  in- 
dividualistic production  has  given  way  to 
mass  production.     There  are,  as  a  conse- 


quence, no  essential  tasks  for  the  family 
to  perform  in  the  house.  As  for  recrea- 
tion, since  that  is  now  well  provided  for 
by  outside  sources,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  family  to  remain  at  home  to  create 
their  own  amusement. 

"Because,  therefore,  people  no  longer 
find  it  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in 
the  home,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
less  home  loving.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
outside  of  a  small  strata  of  society  in  the 
large  cities,  you  find  that  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  homes,  parents  and 
children  are  almost  as  much  together  as 
they  used  to  be.  They  may  not  actually 
be  around  the  hearthplace,  but  in  the 
motor  car.     That  makes  little  difference. 

"For  home,"  she  continued  earnestly, 
"is  not  a  place,  but  an  atmosphere.  It  is 
where  the  thoughts  and  fondest  impulses 
are.  The  actual  four  walls  don't  count. 
That  is  why  one  cannot  tell  whether  a 
home  is  successful  or  not,  merely  by  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  family  spends  in 
it." 

"Then  the  fact,"  she  was  asked,  "that 
women  have  entered  the  business  world  or 
are  spending  more  time  in  outside  pur- 
suits, is  in  no  way  undermining  the 
home?" 

JN  OT  at  all,"  she  laughed. 
"If  anything,  their  work  is  aiding  them  to 
make  the  home  a  more  interesting  and 
attractive  place.  Whether  a  woman  en- 
gages in  political,  welfare  or  business 
work,  these  outside  contacts  keep  her 
mind  stimulated  and  help  to  develop  her 
personality.  Life  now  moves  so  quickly 
and  so  much  more  is  demanded  of  men  • 
and  women,  that  they  must  constantly  be 
on  the  qui  vive  if  they  are  to  hold  their 
places.  This  has  particularly  meant  that 
the  wife  has  to  prepare  herself  to  play  a 
bigger  role;  that  she  must  be  able  to 
share  her  husband's  interests  and  pursuits. 
Indeed,  the  success  of  marriage  depends 
more  than  ever  before  upon  this  personal 
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relationship   between   husband   and   wife. 

"For  that  reason  the  woman  who  keeps 
her  mind  and  her  interests  alive,  is  a  bet- 
ter companion  to  her  husband,  and  a  more 
intelligent  mother  to  her  children.  Nat- 
urally, she  can  create  a  more  beautiful 
setting  for  the  family  life. 

"To  my  mind,  it  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  the  modern  woman  is  able  to  find  an 
outlet  for  her  energies  and  thought  in  out- 
side activities.  The  small  apartments, 
which  have  replaced  the  large,  old-fash- 
ioned houses  require  only  a  minimum  of 
her  time  and  if  she  were  compelled  to  stay 
at  home,  she  would  soon  become  a  dull 
and  discontented  person. 

Uf  COURSE,  when  a 
woman  has  small  children,  I  believe  that 
she  should  remain  at  home  with  them, 
even  if  she  can  afford  a  nurse  or  gov- 
erness. For  it  is  she  alone  who  can  give 
them  the  solicitude  and  spiritual  values 
which  are  so  essential  for  them.  It  is  she 
who  can  better  supervise  the  habits  which 
make  for  good  character. 

"Character  building  begins  practically 
in  the  cradle.  A  child  can  be  given  bad 
habits  before  it  is  eighteen  months  old 
and  a  little  later  on  a  child  will  acquire 
more  from  example  and  atmosphere  at 
home  than  school  or  long  lectures  can 
teach.  For  that  reason,  it  is  a  mother's 
primary  duty  to  concern  herself  with  the 
upbringing  of  her  child  and  any  other 
work  that  she  may  be  doing  must  be  rele- 
gated to  a  secondary  place. 

"If,  for  the  time  being,  she  has  to  cur- 
tail her  activities  entirely,  she  at  least  is 
not  shut  off  from  contacts  with  the  out- 
side world  as  her  mother  and  grandmother 
were.  The  Radio  brings  the  whole  world 
into  her  home  and  helps  her  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times. 

"Thus  it  should  not  be  such  a  hardship 
for  her  to  give  up  her  work  to  devote 
herself  to  her  children.  However,  she 
should  not  let  herself  become  dependent 


upon  their  interests, 
for  when  they  have 
grown  up  she  will 
only  find  herself  a 
drag  on  them.  She 
must  plan  and  util- 
ize her  time  so  that 
she  can  do  some- 
thing creative  and 
interesting.  Only 
in  that  way  can  she 
continue  to  enrich 
her  own  and  her 
family  life,  even 
when  her  children 
have  ceased  to  need 
her." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt 
emphasized  the 
point,  though,  that 
while  she  thought  a 
mother  should  de- 
vote herself  to  her 
children  during  the 
early,  formative 
years,  yet  she  must 
be  careful  not  to 
smother  them  with 
too  much  attention 
and   love.     As   she 

brought  out  in  her  recent  talk  over  the 
Radio,  and  reiterated  to  the  interviewer, 
a  child  that  is  brought  up  as  a  hot  house 
plant  will  be  too  frail  in  courage  and 
stamina  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
when  he  must  step  out  in  the  world  and 
stand  on  his  own  feet.  He  expects  others 
to  pamper  him  as  his  parents  have  done 
and  when  he  does  not  get  it,  he  feels 
thwarted  and  defeated. 

"We  must  therefore  encourage  our  chil- 
dren to  meet  their  own  difficulties,"  she 
said.  "We  must  let  them  find  their  own  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  and  gain  experi- 
ence for  themselves.  We  must  not  always 
strive  to  make  their  path  easy  for  them 
and  to  throw  opportunities  into  their  laps. 

"It  may  seem  hard  to  do  this,  but  it  is 
for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  child. 


Mrs. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  New  York  State 


When  he  knows  he  can  do  things  for  him- 
self, he  no  longer  views  the  world  as  a 
fearsome  place.  He  feels  sure  of  his  abil- 
ity to  meet  any  difficulties  that  arise. 

"I  also  think  that  no  mother  should  feel 
sorry  that  she  cannot  fulfill  every  wish  her 
child  expresses.  His  zest  in  life  and  that 
strange  character-building  process  will  go 
on  much  better  when  he  is  always  en- 
visaging new  fields  of  endeavor.  Nothing 
is  more  pathetic  than  a  bored  child,  and 
you  become  bored  if  you  have  nothing 
new  to  interest  you.  The  mother  should 
open  up  all  the  avenues  she  can  for  her 
children,  but  she  should  leave  them  to  fol- 
low them  up  for  themselves. 

"Yes,  we  have  lost  a  few  things  but  we 
have  also  gained  many  new  advantages 
today." 
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Echoes  from  the  Old 


ey 


%  Old  Timer 


Irving  Berlin — One-time  Singing  Waiter  of 
the  East  Side  who  grew  up  into  the  first 
Tin-Pan  Alleyite  to  make  the  song-writer 
more  important   than  the   old  song-plugger. 


The  Mulligan  Guard.  Below — A  rare  old 
copy  of  that  1873  classic — reproduced  from 
the  original  in  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  music  library,  which  is  a  store- 
house of  treasures  often  unobtainable  else- 
where. 


TIN-PAN  ALLEY  winds  its  way 
through  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  scene.  True,  the  hand 
-  of  change  has  already  erased  it 
completely  from  the  map  and  true  that 
that  street  which  was  once  Tin-Pan  Alley 
is  today  home  for  wholesale  dress  dealers 
— yet,  notwithstanding  such  facts,  Tin- 
Pan  Alley  remains  an  inevitable  part  of 
the  American  scene.  For  Tin-Pan  Alley, 
in  its  own  abrupt  fashion,  tells  us  more 
about  America  past  and  present — espe- 
cially past,  when  it  was  at  its  zenith — 
than  huge  tomes  can,  and 
m^^^^j  tells  it  to  us  picturesquely 

and  vividly.  It  is  a  name 
heavy  with  glamour  and 
tradition.  And  if  Tin-Pan 
Alley,  as  a  street  in  New 
York  City  which  quivered 
to  the  awkward  strains  of 
industrious  tin-pan  pianos, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past;  then 
its  traditions,  at  any  rate, 
and  its  graphic  name  have 
deservedly  lingered  on 
through  the  years  and  are 
still  palpitantly  and  vi- 
brantly alive. 

Early  in  1898,  Broder 
and  Schlam — a  world-fam- 
ous music-publishing  house 
which  had  been  manufactur- 
ing a  nation's  song-hits  for 
the  past  decade  —  moved 
their  baggage  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  and 
opened  up  a  huge  office  on 
Twenty-Eighth  Street  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Ave- 
nues. That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  grand  hegira  for 
music-publishers.    In  all  the 


corners  of  the  city,  they  shut  the  doors 
of  their  establishments  and,  following 
immediately  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
formidable  rival,  straggled  straight  to 
Twenty-Eighth  Street.  Where  Broder 
and  Schlam  were,  there  would  they  be — 
for  where  Broder  and  Schlam  were  there 
would  be,  most  assuredly,  all  the  famous 
actors  and  musicians  of  the  country  seek- 
ing their  songs;  there  would  become  con- 
centrated the  nation's  song  industry. 
Within  a  few  months,  Twenty-Eighth 
Street  began  to  quiver  and  to  dance  to 
the  volcanic  strains  of  popular  music;  a 
mountain  of  execrable  tunes  and  of  more- 
or-less  pretty  tunes  were  being  produced 
there  each  hour  of  the  day.  Next  door 
to  Broder  and  Schlam  there  was  now  lo- 
cated the  offices  of  Charles  K.  Harris 
whose  prolific  pen  was  indefatigable  and 
who  had  already  endeared  himself  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  because  of  a 
pretty  ballad  After  the  Ball  which  an  en- 
tire country  was  at  that  time  singing.  A 
few  doors  away — at  51  West — were  to  be 
found  Witmark  and  Sons,  who  for  years 
had  been  known  to  produce  a  mass  of  in- 
gratiating tunes.  And  somewhere  else  on 
the  self-same  street  could  one  see  the 
huge  and  coruscant  banners  of  Harry  von 
Tilzer  advertising  his  sensational  My 
Old  New  Hampshire  Home,  of  Joseph 
Stern  &  Co.  who  rode  to  fame  and  suc- 
cess upon  the  back  of  Sweet  Rosie  0' 
Grady,  of  Leo  Feist,  the  novice  in  this, 
company  of  veterans,  and  of  other  now- 
prominent  music  concerns.  And,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  celebrities,  there  were 
sprinkled  all  over  the  street  the  smaller 
and  obscurer  firms  who  for  years  had 
been  struggling  down  at  Fourteenth 
Street  and  who  now  hoped  that  Uptown 
Twenty-Eighth  Street  would  become  their 
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financial  salvation  and  ultimate  success. 
The  year  1898,  therefore,  was  when  this 
street  became,  for  some  mysterious  rea- 
son, the  street  of  song.  All  day,  the 
pianos  banged  and  the  trumpets  wheezed 
the  latest  numbers;  all  day  actors  and 
musicians  would  walk  here  mechanically 
when  they  were  in  search  of  new  songs. 
And  because  this  place  had  become  so 
specialized,  this  street  which  cut  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  and  which  lay 
between  27th  and  29th  Streets  acquired 
a  new  and  strange  name.  The  innocent 
New  Yorker  might  still  have  known  it  as 
Twenty-Eighth  Street  but  to  the  world 
at  large  it  was  henceforth  to  be  immortal- 
ized as — Tin-Pan  Alley. 
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HJT  Tin-Pan  Alley  had 
sounded  its  first  barbaric  yawps  long  be- 
fore Broder  and  Schlam  migrated  to 
Twenty-Eighth  Street.  Already  had  it 
been  existing  for  many  years  down  at  the 
dim,  gas-lit  Fourteenth  Street  which 
stretched  from  Union  Square  to  Second 
Avenue.  And  there,  in  this  Mecca  of  bur- 
lesque theatres,  of  bawdy-houses  and  of 
cheap  dance-halls,  were  the  first  of  Amer- 
ica's popular  songs  created,  written  and 
executed.  Remick's  had  been  there  long 
before  1890;  Ted  Snyder,  too.  and  Wit- 
mark  and  Sons — and  around  them  clus- 
tered the  myriads  of  competitors  who 
were  constantly  struggling  with  one 
another  in  the  mad  scramble  to  create  the 
sensational  song  of  the  hour. 

And  inspiration,  down  at  Fourteenth 
Street,  did  not  create  the  sensational  song 
of  the  hour — no  more  than  it  did  down  in 
Tin-Pan  Alley.  Mass-production,  com- 
petition, high-powered  salesmanship,  di- 
vision of  labor,  song-plugging  did  the 
trick.  And  these  were  rapidly  introduced 
into  the  song-writing  business,  by  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Minnesingers,  until  it, 
too,  became  a  leading  industry.  In  this 
bedlam  of  noises  that  constituted  the 
Fourteenth  Street  song-factory — the  in- 
cessant braying  of  bands,  the  rhythmical 
sounds  of  tap-dancing,  songsters  and  in- 
strumentalists trying  out  new  parts  for 
vaudeville  work — songs  were  manufac- 
tured with  speed,  precision  and  efficiency. 
There  were  formulas  for  every  type  of 
song  in  existence;  there  were  dozens  of 
men,  each  specialized  in  a  definite  type  of 
song,  busily  scratching  away  at  paper  to 
create  hundreds  of  songs  in  their  own 
specialized  fields — and  as,  one  by  one, 
these  songs  Hew  from  their  pens  with  the 
minute  regularity  of  clockwork  they  were 
brought  at  once  to  the  song-plugger  whose 
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She  Pay  Have  Seen 
« Better  Days 
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Laugh,  if  you  must,  at  maud- 
lin old  song-titles,  but  com- 
pare She  May  Have  Seen 
Better  Days  (1894  vintage) 
with  Go  Home  And  Tell 
Your  Mother   (193  0)! 
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One   Touch   of   Nature 
written  for  famous 
Cissie  Loftus 


Take  Back  The  Ring, 
a  pathetic  Scotch  Bal- 
lad of  1888,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tearful 
art  work  on  covers  of 
"songs  they  used  to 
sing"   in   the   old   days. 


Another  1888'er — With 
All  Her  Faults.  I  Loi.- 
Her  Still  (She  left  him. 
but  no  other  love,  his 
soul    can    thrill). 


All  gongs  on  ihh  and  oppotitt  paoe  reproduced  front  ran  oopta  in  YBC  m«.*i>  library 
Vourtan  »l   NiaioUa   !>••   Van,   manager,    and   William   J.    OlansmarheT.   at   <»• 
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Two  of  the  most  famous  figures  of  Old  Tin-Pan  Alley  whose  songs  will  live  on  through  ages 
to  come — Charles  K.  Harris,  who  wrote  After  The  Ball,  and  Harry  Von  Tilzer,  composer  of 

My  Old  New  Hampshire  Home. 


duty  it  was  to  market  them  successfully. 
For  between  each  song  and  its  success 
stood  the  song-plugger.  Down  at  Four- 
teenth Street,  and  later  in  Tin-Pan  Alley, 
the  song-plugger  was,  by  far,  the  most 
important  influence  in  the  music-publish- 
ing field.  To  the  publisher  the  composer 
was  nothing  more  than  a  piece-worker 
who  could  create  at  any  given  moment  a 
certain  type  of  song.  The  performer  was 
but  a  day-laborer;  hundreds  of  them  were 
floating  around  each  day  from  one  pub- 
lishing house  to  another  seeking  employ- 
ment. But  the  song-plugger  was  the 
artist  of  the  trade.  Upon  his  personality, 
his  charm,  his  popularity,  his  gift  at  sales- 
manship depended  entirely  whether  a 
certain  song  could  become  a  success  or  a 
total  flop.  A  great  song-plugger  could 
actually  make  any  song  a  success,  irre- 
spective of  its  own  merits.  But,  after  all, 
how  many  great  song-pluggers  were  there 
on  the  street? 


o 


"NLY  the  most  meagre 
handful.  There  was  Pat  Howley,  a  free- 
lance song-plugger,  the  cynosure  for  all 
publishers'  eyes;  there  was  Meyer  Cohen 
whose  distinction  was  that  he  made  of 
My  Mother  Was  a  Lady  a  national  suc- 
cess; and  there  was  Izzy  Bailin — later  to 
be  known  as  Irving  Berlin.  Every  eve- 
ning, after  the  music  shops  had  closed 
their  doors  for  the  day  and  after  the  gas- 
lighter  had  passed  along  the  dark  streets 
lighting  all  the  gas  lamps,  those  three  song- 
pluggers,  together  with  the  song-pluggers 
of  the  various  publishers,  would  assemble 
at  Tony  Pastor's  Theatre.  Tony  Pastor 
was  always  very  tolerant  to  song-pluggers 
and  he  would  permit  one  of  them  to  sta- 
tion himself  in  a  box,  another  in  the  bal- 
cony, a  third  behind  the  scenes — and 
then   when   the   respective   song  of   each 


song-plugger  was  sung  on  the  stage,  the 
song-plugger  was  given  the  limelight  and 
full  liberty  to  plug  his  song  to  his  heart's 
content.  And  then,  after  the  show  was 
over,  the  song-pluggers  would  congregate 
together  with  the  vaudeville  actors  and 
singers  at  nearby  beer-gardens.  Cigars 
would  be  distributed  freely;  treats  for 
beer  and  whiskey  would  be  frequent 
events  and  during  all  this  burst  of  gener- 
osity the  song-plugger  was  deftly  plying 
his  trade:  spreading  propaganda  to  the 
actors  and  singers  for  a  new  song.  The 
end  of  a  busy  and  expensive  night  might 
have  found  many  sad  faces  among  the 
song-pluggers — but  there  was  invariably 
a  smile  of  triumph  upon  the  faces  of 
Meyer  Cohen  or  Pat  Howley.  For  hardly 
an  evening  would  pass  when  they  would 
not  get  some  actor  to  interest  himself  in 
their  latest  number.  And  that,  as  every 
song-plugger  and  publisher  and  composer 
down  at  Fourteenth  Street  knew,  was  the 
first  important  step  in  the  making  of  a 
successful  song. 

The  song-writing  game  had  become  an 
industry;  that  musical  entrepreneur — 
the  song-plugger — had  been  introduced 
into  the  field.  Fourteenth  Street  had  now 
definitely  paved  the  way  for  Tin-Pan  Alley. 
Tin-Pan  Alley  thus  had  its  tradition;  it 
was  fully  prepared  now  to  create  its  own 
history. 

But  little  did  the  song-pluggers  and 
song-composers  realize  that  not  the  songs 
themselves  but  the  song-lyrics  were  to  im- 
mortalize Fourteenth  Street  of  1890.  Who 
can  forget  those  bombastic,  sentimental, 
elaborately  emotional  lyrics  which,  at  that 
time,  clutched  at  and  played  havoc  with 
the  heart-strings?  But  which  today  are 
remembered  and  cherished  as  precious 
bits  of  Americana?  There  were  such 
colossal  tragedies  as  She's  More  to  be 
Pitied    than    Censured — a    tearful    ballad 


about  a  girl  who  strayed  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  of  virtue.  There  were 
such  heart-breaking  dramas  as  After  the 
Ball — that  song-success  of  Charles  K. 
Harris — wherein  (so  the  elaborate  story 
goes)  a  young  man,  walking  away  from 
his  sweetheart  at  a  ball  to  bring  her  a 
drink,  comes  back  only  to  find  her  talking 
amorously  to  a  stranger;  wherein  he  rants 
and  fumes  and  refuses  to  listen  to  any 
explanations  and,  then  and  there,  breaks 
the  engagements  and  wherein,  years  later, 
when  he  is  old  and  gray  he  learns  that  his 
sweetheart  had  died  of  a  broken  heart  and 
that  the  stranger  had  been  none  other 
than — her  brother! 

There  were  more  cheerful  bits,  such  as 
The  Lost  Child — song-plugged  into  an 
overwhelming  sensation  by  Pat  Howley  and 
coming  from  the  pens  and  presses  of  Stern 
and  Marks — in  which  a  lost  child  comes  to 
a  policeman,  in  trouble  and  tears,  only  to 
learn  that  the  policeman  is  none  other  than 
his  father,  who  had  been  separated  from 
his  mother  because  of  a  petty  quarrel, 
and  in  which  the  child  brings  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, tender  and  pathetic,  between 
husband  and  wife!  Or,  to  take  that  song- 
sensation  of  the  age,  My  Mother  Was  a 
Lady — the  handiwork  of  Stern  and  Marks's 
composition  and  the  song-plugging  of 
Meyer  Cohen: 


TWO    drummers    sat   at    dinner   in    a 
grand  hotel,  one  day. 
While  dining  they  were  chatting  in  a  jolly 

sort  of  way, 
And  when  a  pretty  waitress  brought  them 

a  tray  of  food, 
They  spoke  to  her  familiarly  in  manner 

rather  rude. 
At  first  she  did  not  notice  them  or  make 

the  least  reply, 
But  one  remark  was  passed  that  brought 

the  tear-drop  to  her  eye, 
And   facing  her   tormentor,   with   cheeks 

now  burning  red, 
She  looked  a  perfect  picture  as  appealingly 

she  said: 

"My  mother  was  a  lady  like  yours  you 

will  allow, 
And  you  may  have  a   sister  who  needs 

protection  now! 
I've   come  to   this   great   city  to   find   a 

brother  dear, 
And  you  wouldn't  dare  insult  me,  sir,  if 

Jack  were  only  here ! " 

Of  course,  nothing  will  prevent  the  bard 
of  Fourteenth  Street  from  fashioning  a 
pretty  ending  and  so  we  learn,  as  the  song 
progresses  to  its  second  stanza,  that  the 
abusive  young  fellow  is  none  other  than 
Jack's  best  friend  and  that  he  invites  the 
waitress  to  come  with  him  to  Jack  so  that 
he  might  introduce  her  to  Jack — as  his 
bride! 

When  Fourteenth  Street  moved  uptown 
to  Twenty-eighth  Street  it  left  behind  its 
sentimental  song-lyric  but  brought  along 
its  efficacious  system  of  manufacturing 
popular   songs.     And   there   on   Twenty- 
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Eighth  Street  did  this  system  reach  its 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  Tin-Pan 
Alley  actually  went  far  beyond  anything 
Fourteenth  Street  could  conceive  of  in 
the  speed  with  which  successes  could  be 
composed,  produced  and  marketed.  It 
had  become  a  huge  machine  which  func- 
tioned incessantly,  pouring  songs  out  of 
its  busy  mouth  in  innumerable  quantities. 
The  song-factory  of  Tin-Pan  Alley 
was  a  smoothly  operating  organization. 
It  was  gracefully  subdivided  into  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  song-writing — the  hu- 
morous vaudeville  ditty,  the  love-song, 
the  popular-song  (and  later,  when  Tin- 
Pan  Alley  was  to  grow  out  of  its  adoles- 
cence, the  mammy  and  the  blues-song) — 
and  each  department  boasted  of  a  dozen 
composers,  at  least  four  amanuenses  to 
assist  the  blind  gropings  of  illiterate 
geniuses,  and  a  head,  the  supposed  au- 
thority in  the  branch  of  musical  composi- 
tion, to  supervise,  correct  and  bellow  out 
orders.  Over  these  various  branches  of 
the  publishing-house,  ruled  the  head  of 
the  sales-department  to  assign  all  the 
work — and  the  blame.  It  was  the  head 
of  the  sales-department  who  constantly 
kept  his  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  a  pub- 
lic's whims  and  who,  when  he  felt  that 
the  season  for  the  humorous  ditty  should 
be  approaching,  gave  a  rushing  order  to 
the  humorous-ditty  department  and  as- 
sembled the  cream  of  his  song-pluggers. 
And  then  the  market  was  flooded. 
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.IN-PAN  Alley  was,  there- 
fore, a  very  delicate  mechanism  which 
created  the  styles  and  produced  the  suc- 
cesses to  satisfy  the  style  in  a  nation's 
popular  music.  And  of  this  very  delicate 
mechanism  the  most  important  cog  was 
still  the  song-plugger— who  was  still  flour- 
ishing despite  the  change  of  scene.  To 
the  song-plugger,  were  given  the  greatest 
privileges,  the  highest  esteem  and  the 
largest  salary.  The  head  of  the  sales-de- 
partment, the  composers,  the  amanuenses, 
the  performers  were  all  shackled  to  their 
offices  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  six  in  the  evening.  But  the  song- 
plugger,  artist  that  he  was,  was  the  free 
man.  His  work  occupied  only  a  few  hours 
of  the  day,  primarily  during  lunch-hour, 
and  his  office  was  the  street  directly  in 
front  of  the  publisher  who  employed  him. 
He  was  easily  recognizable — standing 
there  in  front  of  his  own  publishing-house, 
a  long  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a  derby  on  his 
head — idling  lazily,  so  it  seemed  to  the 
careless  onlooker,  but  in  truth  keeping  a 
vigilant  eye  over  all  the  people  who 
walked  through  the  street.  A  song-plug- 
ger had  to  know  every  actor  and  singer 
by  sight,  at  least;  the  best  song-pluggers 
knew  them  by  the  first  name.  And  should 
an  actor  or  singer  pass  innocently 
through  Tin-Pan  Alley,  the  song-plugger 
— with  a  tempting  cigar  in  his  hand  to 
bait  the  fish  withal — would  attempt  to 
entice  the  actor  to  walk  with  him  into  his 
palace.  He  would  utilize  the  magnetism 
of  his  personality,  the  persuasive  power 


of  a  good  cigar  or  theatre  tickets  or,  even, 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  if  these  were 
powerless  he  would — like  the  very  famous 
"puller-in"  of  the  Canal  Street  clothes- 
shop — attempt  to  make  his  actions  speak 
louder  than  words. 

Once  the  song-plugger  had  induced  the 
actor  to  enter  the  office,  the  rest  became 
mere  routine — a  routine  in  which  Tin- 
Pan  Alley  was  so  very  efficient.  Perform- 
ers would  play  for  him  the  latest  num- 
bers, tap-dancers  would  rap  out  their 
rhythm,  the  head  of  the  sales-department 
would  swear  religiously  that  they  were 
embryonic  successes.  Then  the  actor,  af- 
ter having  tried  out  the  number  for  him- 
self and  after  having  been  pleased,  would 
invariably  promise  to  use  it  in  his  next 
act.  The  rest  was  left  to  the  capricious 
whims  of  Chance — and  to  the  histrionic 
abilities  of  the  song-plugger. 

That  was  the  method  of  pushing  a  song 
in  those  halcyon  days.  For  it  was  the 
day  before  the  Radio,  before  the  innum- 
erable jazz-bands  began  to  serenade  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country,  before 
those  millions  of  movie-houses  sprang 
up,  like  so  many  mushrooms,  far  and  wide 
— and,  consequently,  song-plugging  was 
yet  the  simple  task,  consisting  of  nothing 
more  elaborate  than  securing  the  interest 
of  the  actor  in  the  music.  But  even  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Radio,  jazz-bands  and 
movie  houses,  the  song-plugger,  it  seems, 
was  not  altogether  helpless.  His  own 
genuine  ability  in  pushing  a  song  to  the 
attention  and  affection  of  a  whole  country 
seemed  to  accomplish  more  wonders  than 
all  of  our  modern  wholesale  advertising. 
For  with  his  very  simple  resources,  the 
song-pluggers  accomplished  so  very  much, 


that  in  spite  of  ourselves  and  our  inmost 
desires,  such  faded  tunes  of  the  Golden 
Nineties  as  Sweet  Adeline,  Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold,  The  Bowery,  Anybody 
Here  Seen  Kelly?  and  Sweet  Rosie 
O'Grady  are  still  indelibly,  eternally  I 
fear,  impressed  upon  our  memories. 


T. 


.  IX-Pan  Alley  had  never 
been  kind  to  the  composer  who  was  out- 
side looking  in.  Since  merit  played  no 
part  at  all  in  the  making  of  a  song-success, 
what  need  did  Tin-Pan  Alley  have  for  out- 
side talent?  It  had,  to  be  sure,  its  own 
staffs  of  composers  who  could  produce 
music  more  quickly  and  more  efficiently 
than  any  foreigner  could.  And  speed  and 
efficiency  was  what  Tin-Pan  Alley  re- 
quired most  in  its  business  of  making 
songs.  Therefore  when,  in  1905,  Irving 
Berlin  went  from  door  to  door  along 
Twenty-Eighth  Street  to  peddle  his  first 
song  Marie  from  Sunny  Italy,  success 
did  not  run  to  meet  him  with  open  em- 
brace. The  larger  firms  simply  turned  a 
deaf  ear;  the  smaller  firms  were  more  af- 
fable, if  not  more  generous.  However, 
Berlin  did  not  lose  heart.  True,  his  part 
in  the  creation  of  Marie  from  Sunny  Italy 
was  a  small  one  (only  the  lyric  was  his), 
but  he  loved  it  with  the  affection  of  a 
father  for  his  first  born.  And  so  he  was 
determined  to  see  it  published.  Patiently, 
he  continued  disturbing  the  peace  of  pub- 
lishers until,  one  unexpected  day,  he 
reaped  his  reward.  A  smaller  firm.  Ted 
Snyder,  accepted  the  manuscript — and 
published  it  soon  afterwards. 

The   royalties   were   thirty-seven   cents 
{Continued  on  page  106) 


A  window  on   Tin-Pan   Alley — Meyer  Cohen,   song-plugger  of   the   old   school,   .it   his   dc 
the  office  of  Charles  K.    Harris,   an  organization   which   is  still  publishing    hits. 
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She  needs  only  one 
name  to  be  remem- 
bered— serious,  win- 
some,   gay    Armida. 


That   ^0 

Romantic 

£e  no  rita 


^A 


r  m  1 


Muriel 
Allen 


You    Hear   Her 

and  You  Picture 

Gay  Caballeros 

Romantically  Serenading 


of   the 


Ai 


DYNAMIC,  spontaneous,  the  Lil- 
liputian embodiment  of  Spanish 
temperament  and  youthful  en- 
thusiasm— that  is  Armida  of 
the  Footlights. 

Appealing,  tender,  the  elfin  spirit  of 
Romance  and  Dreams — that  is  Armida 
of  the  Air! 

"And  which  do  you  like  best?" 

Armida  laughed — a  happy,  rippling 
laugh. 

"Sh!"  she  whispered,  "you  mus'  not 
make  me  geev  myself  away — too  motch! 

"You  see — my  audience — yes,  I  lov' 
them  a  ver'  great  deal.  I  laugh  with  them 
• — I  sing  to  them — I  dance  for  them — 
so — "  And  she  whirled  away,  a  very 
avalanche  of  motion,  castanets  clicking, 
eyes  flashing,  tiny  feet  twirling  her  lithe, 
slender  little  body  about  like  a  bit  of 
thistledown. 

"I  look  into  their  faces  and  smile — and 
they  smile  back  at  me! 

"But  when  I  sing  over  WMCA,  the 
leetle  round  'mike'  (that  ees  hees  name?) 
that  is  all  I  see.  No  smiling  eyes — no 
happy  faces — and  so — I  eemagine.  I  say 
to  myself,  'Armida,  those  people  out  there 
— you  cannot  see  them — they  cannot  see 
you — so  you  mus'  make  them  feel  you — 
you  mus'  talk  to  their  hearts — you  mus' 
say  to  them,  over  all  those  miles  and 
miles  of  space,  "Listen — I  lov'  you — 
everybody!" — and  then  that  will  make 
them   happy   so   that   they  will  lov'  you 


and  like  to  listen  to  you — lov'  for  lov'. 

"It  seems — somehow — because  I  can- 
not see  the  ones  I  speak  to  out  there  in 
space,  that  we  are  even  closer  than  when 
there  is  only  a  strip  of  footlights  between 
us.  You  Americans — you  have  a  beeg 
word  for  that — para — paradox !  Yes,  that 
ees  eet! 

"And  there  is  something  else  too — a 
something  that  is  just  for  me.  You  see, 
sometimes  when  I  get  ver'  much  excite' 
or  enthuse'  in  my  stage  work — maybe  I 
make  one  leetle  mistake — maybe  take  a 
wrong  step  or  draw  a  long  breath — this 
way — when  I  sing — and  no  one  knows. 
It  ees  all  right! 

"But  on  the  air  it  is  ver',  ver'  different. 
Every  leetle  sound — she  go  out  every- 
where! If  my  breath  get  mixed  up  and 
I  say  'mhhm'  (like  that) — thousands  of 
audience  hear  me — and  that  ees  not  so 
good! 


Or 


MAYBE  I  get  some— 
(how  do  you  say — 'mike  fright'?)  and 
sing  one  wrong  note.  Caramba!  maybe 
they  cut  me  off — like  thees!"  The  slender 
little  fingers  snapped  sharply  in  mock 
disgust,  like  the  click  of  the  wee  casta- 
nets. 

"So  that  ees  for  me.  Why?  Becoz'  I 
want  to  improve — always — every  minute — 
to  make  my  work  better  and  BETTER. 

"On  the  air  I  mus'  not  make  one  leetle 


blunder — and  so  it  make  me  always  more 
perfect.  You  see?  And  that  is  why  I 
lov'  Radio!" 

Armida's  background  is  as  full  of  ro- 
mance as  her  young  and  colorful  spirit. 

Her  father,  a  Spaniard  from  Barcelona, 
was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  Spanish 
theatre  when  he  met  and  married  her 
mother,  a  beauty  of  Mexican  and  Italian 
descent. 


A. 


.RMIDA  herself  was  born 
in  the  stormy  republic  below  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  was  brought  to  this  country 
for  her  education. 

But  the  love  of  the  stage  was  in  her 
blood.  An  older  sister  was  performing 
in  the  little  town  out  in  California  where 
the  family  lived,  and  Armida  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  go  with  her  one  evening. 

Her  request  was  reluctantly  granted,  for 
she  was  still  only  a  baby.  The  tiny  as- 
pirant for  fame  followed  her  sister's  act 
with  an  interpretive  song  a  la  Raquel 
Meller.  The  number  literally  "stopped 
the  show",  and  Baby  Armida  became  a 
regular  member  of  the  company. 

"And  that  was  the  beginning" — smiled 
this  diminutive  bit  of  femininity — "when 
I  was  seven — years  and  years  ago!"  (She 
must  be  all  of  nineteen!) 

Later  on,  when  she  was  quite  grown 
up — sixteen  or  so — she  was  discovered 
{Continued  on  page  105) 
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ARMIDA 


EASTERN  listeners  are 
now  twanging  guitars  and  war- 
bling under  the  balcony  of  the 
beautiful  Armida.  They  found 
the  California  listeners  already 
there.  Donald  Flamm  borrowed 
her  from  "Nina  Rosa"  and 
introduced  her  to  his  WMCA- 
ians.       Saccharino      Senorita! 


<T 
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Lowell  Thomas 

IIRELIGHTmemories 
at  a  Western  camp  stir  a 
thousand  pictures  of  war 
and  adventure  in  the  mind 
of  Lowell  Thomas,  famous 
author,  journalist  and  war 
correspondent  who  is  heard 
nightly  over  the  transcon- 
tinental chain  systems 

Mai  Phyfe  Photo. 


Ethel  Merman 

Ethel  is  the  Girl  in 

the  show,  Girl  Crazy,  and 
not  so  long  ago  you  heard 
her  in  the  Nestle  Chocala- 
teer  program  over  WJZ 
network.  She  has  air  per- 
sonality. She  began  as  a 
singer  in  a  Russian  restau- 
rant in  Brooklyn  where  she 
was  discovered  and 
launched  on  a  career 


I 


Vernon  Dalhart  and  Adelyn  Hood 

OOOD  Night  Ladies — '•'  we  got  the  real  Barber  Shop  Blues 
with  Barbasol  Ben,  Cutie-cle  Barbara  and  the  Barber  Shop  Quartet. 
You  hear  them  over  the  Columbia  System 


Charles 
Magnante 

Accordion 

Charles,  all  set  for  the 
Lumberjack  program 
over  the  National  Net, 
also  appears  in  29  other 
broadcast  programs  in 
the  course  of  the  week 
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Yodeling  Cowboys 

DILL  SIMMONS  and  his  cow-hands  are  back 
on  KROW  ranch  from  Los  Angeles  where  they 
made    Victor    records.      Bill    composed    "Rocky 
Mountain  Sweetheart" 


I 


Haywirephonic 

Cowboy  ballads 

and  Old  West  tunes  are 
featured  by  the  Haywire 
Orchestra  of  San  Antonio 
at  KTSA.  From  left:  Bob 
Skiles,  Mrs.  Bob,  Swede 
Braum,  Kid  Thompson, 
Joe  Luther 


Cufy  Cardenas 

I HREE  times  Senor  Cardenas  was  voted   Mexico's  most 
popular  composer.     He  sang  for  Mexico  before  President  and 
Mrs.  Hoover.     Now  he's  heard  at  KHJ,  Los  Angeles 


OOMEBODY  got  a  job  as  a  secretary  in  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Dayton,  O.,  when  this  young  lady  resigned  last  December  to 
accept  the  Atwater  Kent  $5,000  prize  and  began  her  studies. 
Miss  Deis  is  twenty-five,  and  hopes  to  become  an  opera  star 


Carol  Deis 


Gertrude  Dooley 


In  EVER  mind,  one  of  these  days  Miss  Dooley  will  be  show- 
ing this  pretty  smile  televisionally.     Just  now  she  is  putting  it 
over  with  her  voice  as  one  of  the  featured  dramatic  staff  at 
Station    WLW,    Cincinnati 


Youngest  Announcer 

MYRON  ARTHUR  WOTEN.  six  years  old.  is  claimed  as 
the  youngest  regular  announcer  in  the  world.    He  is  shown  with 
his  sister  Gladys,  at  WNAX,  Yankton,  S.  D. 


Uncle  Mack 

U  NCLE  MACK  quit  the  road  as  an  old  time  trouper  to  be 
uncle  for  a  lot  of  little  Radio  boys  and  girls  who  listen  in  at 
WSM,  the  popular  Nashville  station 


Bobby 
Dukes 
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Uncle  Zim  and  Bamby  Boy 

I  HESE  two  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  Northern  people 
go  South  to  Miama  during  the  winter  months.    They  want  to  hear 
these  two  over  WIOD.     Bamby  Boy  is  just  five 


OO  popular 
has  the  Children's 
Hour  at  WCAU, 
Philadelphia,  be- 
come the  Para- 
mount Pictures 
are  making  a 
talkie  of  Bobby 
Dukes,  four 


Velma  Stowe 

/\NOTHER    "youngest"    Radio    entertainer   (below)    is   little 
four-months-old  Velma,  daughter  of  Arthur  W.  "Tiny"  Stowe,  M.  C. 
on  the  late  shows  of  KSTP,  St.  Paul;  and  Velma  Dean  Stowe  of  the 
Dodo  Frolic.     Mother  and  Dad  cooperate  of  course 
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Harriet  Lee 


YOU  have  seen  Miss  Lee's  face  on  the  Radio  Digest  cover 
and  this  picture  is  merely  to  remind  you  that  she  is  getting 
better  looking  every  day  and  is  still  one  of  the  Columbia  stars. 
You  remember  her  on  the  Weed  Chain  program,  perhaps 


42 


VV  ITH  twin  talents  along  musical  lines  it  was  inevitable 
that  Miss  Fields  should  become  a  Radio  personality.  She  plays 
the  violin  as  concert  soloist  and  she  also  sings  as  soprano  soloist. 
She  won  a  Juillard  scholarship  for  both.  Columbia  found  her  first 


Catherine  Fields 
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Lovina  Gilbert 


OTHERWISE  known  as  Mrs.  Russell  Gilbert  who  sings 
during  the  Cheerio  Hour  over  the  NBC  network.    She  is  also 
heard  on  other  chain  programs  during  the  week 
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"Don't  Use  'Aspirin'  Type  of  Welfare 

Work Attack   Cause  of  Social  Ills," 

says    Daughter    of  England's    Premier 

Sy  Ishbel  MacDonald 


AT  CHRISTMASTIME  everyone 
/\  feels  generous,  kindly  and  brother- 
I  %  ly.  Large  sums  of  money  are 
spent  in  making  people  happy. 
Parties  are  given  and  beaming  hosts  and 
hostesses  shake  hands  warmly  with  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  and  speak  kindly 
to  them.  The  next  week  they  swoop  past 
them  in  a  purring  car  which  is  upholstered 
like  a  dream  cloud  and  graceful  in  every 
line.  That  Christmas  party  leads  to  noth- 
ing. It  is  a  few  hours  of  warmth,  satisfac- 
tion and  laughter,  a  few  hours  when  the 
host  and  hostess  can  demonstrate  their 
superiority  in  a  happy,  patronizing  way  in- 
stead of  in  the  less  pleasant  way  of  draw- 
ing cloaks  aside  while  passing  a  less  for- 
tunate brother. 

Each  guest  returns  to  exactly  his  old 
position  with  happy  dreams  of  sparkling 
jollification  but  nothing  with  more  uplift- 
ing and  nothing  more  tangible  than  per- 
haps an  orange  or  a  bag  of  candies. 

Some  so-called  social  work  is  like  that 
Christmas  party.  It  leads  to  nothing.  A 
great  deal  of  energy  is  put  into  it,  a  great 
deal  of  paid  and  voluntary  labor,  and  the 
result  is  not  worth  the  labor. 

I  know  of  an  effort  organized  to  raise 
funds  for  a  certain  class  of  maimed  breth- 
ren where,  out  of  the  146,000  pounds  raised 
only  about  8,000  pounds  went  to  the  un- 
fortunate brethren,  and  the  rest  went  to 
cover  expenses. 

This  is  not  what  I  call  social  service. 
Social  service  should  have  two  functions, 
the  function  of  curing  and  the  function  of 
preventing  social  disorders.  A  third  func- 
tion which  creeps  in,  of  necessity,  is  the 
function  of  appeasing.  When  a  human 
being  suffers  from  headaches,  often  he 
takes  aspirin  when  he  feels  the  pain  un- 
bearable and  thinks  nothing  more  about  it. 
But  a  wise  person  goes  to  the  trouble  of 
finding  out  the  cause — eye-strain,  indiges- 


tion or  something  else  if 
the  head  aches  and  then 
sets  to  work  to  do  away 
with  that  cause  and  pre- 
vent it  from  arising  again. 
The  cure  may  be  so  long 
that  the  patient  still  finds 
the  temporary  help  of 
aspirin  from  time  to  time 
necessary  while  the  cure  is  in  progress. 

A  community  should  regard  its  social 
pains  and  ills  in  the  same  way.  Many 
bands  of  social  workers  administer  aspirin 
in  the  form  of  treats  and  parties  for  their 
less  fortunate  brethren,  and  when  the 
happy  effects  of  the  treats  are  over  their 
brethren  are  in  as  much  pain  as  before. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  social  work  of  the 
appeasing  type  so  long  as  it  is  a  branch 
of  some  constructive  social  work  and  does 
not  distract  the  social  workers  from  the 
main  road  and  the  object  of  their  work. 
So  much  for  aspirin. 


H, 


-OW  about  the  cure?  One 
should  not  try  to  cure  without  diagnosing 
the  disease.  A  good  instance  of  how  we 
try  to  cure  without  diagnosis  is  that  we 
send  criminals  to  prison  to  cure  them  of 
their  various  crimes.  How  can  prison 
cure  crime?  We  have  been  breeding 
crime  by  choking  and  stunting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bodies,  mind  and  spirit  of 
some  sections  of  the  community,  and  the 
cure  we  offer  them  is  a  change  to  equally 


JSHBEL  MACDONALD  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  fatuous  women 
not  only  through  reflected  glory,  but  also 
in  her  own  right.  A  prominent  welfare 
worker  in  London,  her  recent  address  to 
two  nations,  heard  through  the  Columbia 
System  in  this  country,  has  caused  much 
comment.      It    is    reproduced    here. — Editor. 


Ishbel    MacDonald    at    her    desk    at    No.    10    Downing    Street, 
headquarters  and  home  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 


unwholesome  surroundings,  but  with  better 
security,  where  they  may  be  sent  officially 
as  bad  specimens  of  human  beings  who 
should  know  better  than  to  have  grown  up 
gnarled  and  twisted.  This  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  cure  that  is  some- 
times administered  by  social  workers  and 
others  who  are  in  charge  of  the  well  being 
of  the  community.  But  more  understand- 
ing is  being  brought  into  the  treatment  of 
criminals. 

Where  is  the  criminal  to  go  when  he  is 
reformed?  The  danger  is  that  he  will  re- 
turn to  his  old  surroundings  and  in  them 
slip  back  to  his  old  habits.  Curative  work 
is  not  enough.  Preventative  social  work 
is  the  most  important  social  work  of  all. 
While  individuals  are  being  cured,  while 
individuals  are  being  cheered  with  treats, 
the  work  of  prevention  must  go  on.  Bad 
houses  and  the  many  evil  influences  must 
be  rooted  out  and  replaced  by  surroundings 
which  are  healthy  and  wholesome  for 
bodies,  minds  and  souls,  and  by  enlighten- 
ment and  good  education. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  the  up- 
keep of  various  kinds  of  institutions  which 
are  filled  by  patients  who  need  treatment 
because  so  few  dollars  are  spent  in  keeping 
them  in  good  health.  The  aim  of  a  good 
social  worker  should  be  to  divert  the  stream 
of  sympathy,  energy  and  dollars  which 
tlows  to  cure  people  crushed  by  our  social 
diseases,  to  help  those  people  before  they 
arc  crushed — by  attacking  the  social  dis- 
eases  which  crush  them. 
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(Continued  from  page  45) 

No  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  between 
curative,  preventative  and  appeasing  social 
services.  They  are  connected  and  they 
overlap.  But  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
the  preventative  side  of  social  service. 

To  return  to  our  aspirin,  some  people 
laugh  when  you  suggest  trying  to  cure  their 
addiction  to  headaches.  "My  dear,"  they 
say,  "I  have  been  bothered  with  headaches 
all  my  life.  It  wouldn't  do  me  any  good. 
It  wouldn't  be  me  if  I  hadn't  any  head- 
aches.   I  find  aspirin  eases  the  pain." 

What  lack  of  faith  these  people  have! 
But  as  communities,  aren't  we  apt  to  suffer 
through  lack  of  faith? 

"It  is  human  nature  to  be  criminal.  It 
is  human  nature  to  go  in  for  warfare.  It  is 
inevitable  that  we  have  great  wealth  at  one 
end  of  the  social  scale  and  crushed  hu- 
manity at  the  other  end.  It  is  inevitable 
that  we  have  unemployment.  Poor  beg- 
gars, let  us  do  our  best  to  give  them  a  jolly 
Christmas."    Isn't  that  how  we  speak? 

But  our  most  appalling  lack  of  faith  is 
in  our  treatment  of  the  insane.  Until  very 
recently  we  have  treated  insanity  as  a  sin, 
something  that  gives  us  the  creeps  and 
fills  us  with  dread,  something  that  brings 
shame  with  it. 

I  welcome  the  new  light  of  faith  and 
hope  that  is  held  up  to  us  by  those  of  the 
medical  profession  and  social  workers  who 
are  fighting  against  the  lack  of  faith  the 
community  possesses.  One  can  practice 
mental  hygiene  as  well  as  physical  and 
spiritual  hygiene.  Insanity,  like  other  hu- 
man and  social  diseases,  can  be  prevented 
if  we  have  the  faith  and  will  to  do  so. 


It  is  the  business  of  electors  to  vote 
wisely,  for  it  is  the  vote  of  those  citizen- 
electors  which  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
other  citizens  of  the  community.  And  it 
is  the  business  of  the  elected  body  to  legis- 
late or  administer  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  constructive  so- 
cial service  can  be  rendered  through  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  bodies.  That  is 
why  I  have  chosen  administrative  work  on 
the  London  County  Council  as  my  career. 
But  when  we  know  the  direction  of  our 
road  and  have  good  surveyors,  we  can  have 
more  than  one  gang  and  more  than  one 
type  of  worker  upon  the  route  tackling  the 
outstanding  obstacles  that  have  to  be  over- 
come. 
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.NDEPENDENT  societies  ex- 
ist and  have  existed  for  generations  doing 
splendid  work.  They,  too,  are  working 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  A  very  large 
number  of  people  in  all  stations  of 
life  feel  that  responsibility  towards  the 
community.  What  I  have  been  unable  to 
decide,  after  my  two  short  stays  in  Amer- 
ica, is  whether  you  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic  feel  that  responsibility  more  than 
we  do  on  ours. 

It  is  always  difficult  here  to  recruit  a  new 
social  worker  because  every  public-spirited 
man  or  woman  seems  to  slip  into  some 
kind  of  social  service  of  his  own  accord 
without  being  recruited.  I  have  hardly 
ever  found  anyone  looking  for  social  work 
to  take  up.  Every  one  worth  while  seems 
to  be  fully  employed  in  some  social  work. 


Another  decision  I  am  unable  to  make 
is  whether  you  in  America  waste  your  time 
on  useless  social  work  more  than  we  do 
here  or  if  you  are  more  constructive  in 
your  methods.  I  think  you  are  more 
scientific  but  it  does  not  follow  that  you 
are  more  constructive.  I  have  not  much 
faith  in  statistics  and  figures. 

We  both  have  a  mixture  of  trained  and 
untrained  social  workers.  One  branch  of 
social  work  after  the  other  is  being  handled 
through  the  trained  professional  social 
worker  and  the  standard  of  training  is  ris- 
ing and  rising.  But  the  voluntary  workers 
still  find  plenty  to  do.  They  are  the 
pioneers,  and  more  pioneer  work  is  being 
done  by  them  and  being  proved  by  them 
to  be  worthy  of  official  recognition. 
Through  history  we  see  voluntary  efforts 
of  individuals  in  social  service,  even  on 
the  water  supply  and  drainage  of  towns, 
being  recognized  and  taken  over  by  pub- 
licly elected  bodies  or  officials.  Social  serv- 
ice in  this  century  alone  has  brought  about 
great  improvements  which  we  cannot  over- 
look. 

Partly,  I  do  not  say  wholly,  through  so- 
cial service  has  the  health  of  the  underdog 
and  his  standard  of  living  been  improved, 
but  enlightenment  brings  more  and  more 
hopes  for  satisfaction  and  more  and  more 
demands  upon  social  service.  There  will 
always  be  work  for  the  voluntary  pioneer, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  professional  so- 
cial worker  is  in  my  opinion  not  killing  the 
fine  spirit  of  social  service. 

Our  problems  are  not  the  same,  but 
they  can  be  tackled  with  the  same  spirit 
of  faith  and  determination. 
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Peggy  Hull,  from  recent 
photograph  in  uniform  she 
was  authorized  to  wear  as 
only  woman  war  corre- 
spondent in  the  World  War. 


EGGY  HULL  who  has  been  presenting  horoscopes  of  the  Radio  notables 

in  Radio  Digest  during  the  past  few  months  is  no  idle  ethereal  dreamer 

just  because  for  the  time  being  she  is  interested  in  the  movements  of  the 

heavenly  bodies,  as  she  sincerely  believes  they  influence  the  destinies  of 

mankind.    She  was  the  only  accredited  woman  correspondent  in  the  World  War. 

She  has  seen  men  die  in  battle.     She  has  camped  in  frozen  Siberia.     She  has 

literally  waded  in  blood  at  Chinese  massacres. 

Recently  she  has  been  appearing  with  Mr.  Charles  R.  Tighe,  associate  editor 
of  Radio  Digest,  in  broadcasts  at  WMCA,  New  York.  Listeners  have  heard 
some  of  her  hair-raising  adventures  from  her  own  lips.  In  spite  of  her  masculine 
courage  she  is  decidedly  feminine.  Her  voice  is  low  and  gentle,  as  Radio  lis- 
teners have  learned. 

When  Peggy  takes  on  a  whim  she  goes  into  it  thoroughly.  That  is  the  reason 
for  her  present  interest  in  astrology.  She  says  her  own  life  has  worked  out 
precisely  according  to  her  horoscope — and  because  her  life  has  been  so  unusual 
she  believes  it  must  have  been  something  more  than  coincidence.  She  is  not  a 
professional  astrologer  herself  but  she  knows  the  rules  and  the  ethics  intimately.  Her  horoscopes  are 
prepared  by  a  woman  friend  who  is  an  astrologer  of  considerable  note.  Through  the  assistance  of 
this  friend  Miss  Hull  has  arranged  for  genuine  horoscopes  of  readers  of  Radio  Digest  according  to  an 
announcement  that  appears  on  page  86  of  this  issue. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Peggy  Hull  is  the  only  woman  who  was  formally  accredited  by 
the  War  Department  as  newspaper  correspondent  in  the  World  War.  Other  correspondents  paid  her 
the  highest  tributes.     Her  war  stories  were  syndicated  in  more  than  100  newspapers. 
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orrorscope"     by     A   eggy     llull     J\eveals 


Amos' 
Horoscope 


OMAN 

T  h  r  e  a  t  e  n  s 
Partnership  of 

AMOS  and  A 


Andy's 
Horoscope 


NDY 


THERE  was  nothing  in  the  stran- 
ger's aspect  to  inspire  either  im- 
plicit confidence  or  a  warm 
welcome. 

On  a  long,  thin  body,  clothed  in  a  great, 
gray  cloak,  hung  hands  and  feet  that 
flapped  like  the  wings  of  a  bat.  Out  of  a 
grotesquely  elongated  face,  stared  a  pair 
of  penetrating  eyes,  and  the  corners  of  a 
wide  mouth  drooped  with  dire  portent. 

"Who  are  you?"  I  asked,  too  startled 
and  frightened  to  be  gracious. 

"Shsh,"  the  creature  whispered,  raising 
a  spectral  forefinger  to  a  nose  as  long  as 
Cleopatra's  needle.     "I'm  Mercury!" 

I  recognized  him  then,  this  Messenger 
of  the  Planets,  and  the  planet  of  reason  in 
his  own  right.  But  what  brought  him  to 
my  study  at  this  unusual  hour,  his  breath 
spent,  his  gaunt  frame  drooping  with  fa- 
tigue, his  garments  heavy  with  the  dust 
of  a  long  journey? 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  fanned 
himself  with  a  palm-leaf  hand.  After  a 
moment,  his  breath  came  more  easily. 

"I  am  not  too  late?"  he  contrived  to  ask. 

"For  what?" 

"To  warn  them!" 

In  spite  of  his  air  of  mystery — the  fur- 
tiveness  of  his  entrance,  his  cryptic 
speech,  the  evident  importance  of  this 
mission,  which  he  had  had  to  execute  in 
such  haste — I  was  not  greatly  engaged 
by  my  visitor  from  the  realm  of  the 
Stars. 


A, 


JvlONG  all  the  Great 
Council  of  Nine — that  planetary  hierarchy 
which  rules  the  affairs  of  men — I  liked 
him  least.  The  fiery  Mars,  the  inimical 
Saturn,  the  graceful,  soft-spoken  Moon — 
these,  and  all  the  other  rulers  of  the 
Celestial  Domain,  I  had  found  it  possible 


to  admire,  for  their  virtues  principally, 
of  course,  but  sometimes  for  their 
vices. 

But  Mercury  lacked  in  his  nature 
enough  metal  to  hold  the  imprint  of  either 
virtue  or  viciousness:  he  reminded  me  of 
a  moldy,  old  bag  of  meal,  which  one  could 
punch  into  the  temporary  semblance  of 
individuality,  but  which  would  improve 
the  first  opportunity  to  relapse  into  an 
indifferent  shapelessness. 


Ye 


.ET  Mercury  was  not  a 
fool,  nor  altogether  a  rogue.  Shaken  out 
of  his  natural  lethargy,  the  sharp  sword 
of  his  reason  had  drunk  impartially  of 
good  and  bad  men's  blood.  And  tonight, 
it  would  seem,  he  had  gathered  his  cadav- 
erous carcass  together  and  unsheathed  his 
blade  in  a  noble  cause. 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  little  less  dis- 
favor. 

"When  you've  completely  recovered 
your  breath,"  I  said,  "perhaps  you  will 
explain  who  you  wish  to  warn — and  of 
what." 

"I  have  it  now — my  breath,  I  mean." 
And  to  prove  it  he  dragged  himself  out 
of  the  depths  of  his  chair,  with  a  great 
swaying  and  bending  of  his  appendages, 
and  a  creaking  of  his  bones.  "You  must 
forgive  the  infirmities  of  an  old  man," 
he  went  on  in  a  querulous  tone,  "I've  been 
running  errands  for  that  damned  Council 
for  centuries — I,  whose  clear  intelligence 
has  fertilized  the  genius  of  Uranus,  whose 
sane  counsel  has  held  even  that  infamous. 
old  dastard.  Mars,  in  check;  whose  cold 
judgment  has  led  many  a  child  of  Venus 
out  of  a  brothel  to  sit  on  the  left  hand 
of  a  King." 

"No  doubt  you  have  suffered  greatly," 
I    remarked.      "But    what    did   you   come 


to  see  me  about?  What  is  your  warning? 
Who  must  be  told?" 

His  baggy  garments  disgorged  a  black 
bordered  handkerchief,  and  he  blew  his 
nose.  In  some  miraculous  manner,  the 
gesture  seemed  to  steady  him. 

"You  are  writing  an  article  for  the 
Radio  Digest,"  he  asserted. 

I  admitted  that   it  was  true. 

"The  article  concerns  the  fate  of  Amos 
and  Andy." 

This  I  also  acknowledged. 

"Then — "  he  leaned  far  forward  to 
heighten  the  dramatic  effect — "you  must 
warn  them!  At  this  very  moment,  they 
stand  in  fearful  peril!" 

His  black,  consuming  eyes;  the  pallor 
of  his  cheeks;  the  unearthly  way  in  which 
his  figure  was  knit  together  under  the 
voluminous  folds  of  his  cloak;  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  poised  himself  as  if  for 
flight  from  the  edge  of  his  chair,  made 
me  think  of  him  suddenly  as  a  great,  gray 
evangel  of  Death. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet,  glanced  at  the 
clock,  and  ran  to  the  Radio.  It  was  after 
7,  and  over  the  air  came  Andy's  deep 
voice  and  Amos',  higher  pitched,  in  one  of 
their  endless  discussions. 

"They're  all  right!"  I  said,  with  the  as- 
perity of  one  whose  concern  has  been  un- 
necessarily aroused. 


B, 


>l'T  I  failed  to  disturb  the 
venerable  apparition  in  his  role  of  a 
prophet  of  doom.  He  transfixed  me  with 
an  outstretched  arm. 

"Tonight — yes:   but   what  of  tomorrow 
night,  and  the  night  after  that?" 
"What  do  you  mean?-"  I  cried, 
"Dissension,  disruption,  dissolution'" 
I   laughed.     "Nonsense'     They  are  the 
best  of  friends.     1  thought  you  intended  to 
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tell  me  a  racketeer  planned  to  take  them 
for  a  ride." 

But  no  light  of  levity  answered  me  in 
my  caller's  gloomy  face.  He  arose,  took 
the  chair  before  my  desk,  glanced  at  the 
two  horoscopes  which  I  had  left  beside 
my  typewriter. 

"Sometimes  there  are  things  worse  than 
death,"  he  intoned. 
Upon  the  outspread 
sheets,  he  laid  a  bony 
finger.  "See,  it  is 
written  there — the 
danger  of  disruption! 
They  are  entirely  un- 
aware of  it,  and  yet  it 
stands  at  their  shoul- 
ders." 


H 


E  BE- 
CAME vastly  ex- 
cited and  grew  more 
so,  as  he  studied  the 
symbols    of   his    lore.         .  /T7  „ 

•  Amos    (Freeman   F. 

You     must     warn  fim  up  and  fim 

them.  Tell  them  a 
trap  is  open  at  their 
feet.  Tell  them  they  must  not  fall  into 
it.  They  have  climbed  the  high  places 
together.  They  have  won  fame  side  by 
side,  and  through  each  other.  If  they 
separate,  neither  will  ever  be  so  successful 
nor  so  happy  again.  Tell  them  so!  Tell 
them  everything  I  have  said!  Tell  them, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  to  beware!" 

"But  how  is" all  this  to  come  about?"  I 
demanded.  "Through  whom?  And  in 
what  way?"  Then  the  suspicion  that  the 
scene  was  too  theatric  to  be  real — that  I 
was  being  made  the  victim  of  a  hoax — 
came  to  me  with  disconcerting  suddenness, 
and  I  took  refuge  in  derision. 


Gosden)    is   always 
to  get  to  work. 


Yo 


_OU  are  as  alarming  as  a 
gangster's  pineapple,  and  as  mysterious  as 
hash.  Do  you  think  Amos  and  Andy  are 
going  to  start  pulling  each  other  away 
from  the  mike  just  to  make  MacFadden 
jealous?  Somebody  will  have  to  slip  the 
poison  in  the  soup.  Make  public  the  name 
of  the  villain!" 

Mercury  arose  and  wrapped  himself  in 
his  mortician's  dignity. 

"I  had  hoped  to  avoid  this  issue,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  that  had  the  hollow  echo 
of  a  sepulchre. 

"Well,  you  won't,"  I  assured  him. 
"Come  across!" 

His  enormous  feet  were  flapping  in  the 
direction  of  the  door;  but  he  paused,  and 
stood  for  a  moment,  as  motionless,  and 
as  ridiculous  as  a  scarecrow  in  the  corn. 

Then  his  mournful  lips  contorted 
themselves  in  laughter;  his  cavernous  eyes 
danced  with  diabolic  glee. 

"Man's  enemy  is  woman,"  said  the  old 
crapehanger.     And  disappeared. 

I  rushed  to  my  charts  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement, scanned  the  spot  where  my 
celestial  caller's  finger  had  lain.  And 
there  it  was — the  mysterious  menace  in 
step-ins. 


I  have  no  wish  to  invade  the  affairs  of 
either  Amos  or  Andy;  and  I  could  not, 
even  if  I  would,  venture  to  guess  her  age, 
her  identity,  or  what  part  she  may  play 
in  their  joint  career.  But  Amos  and 
Andy,  in  their  relations  with  each  other, 
will  do  well  to  discourage  the  interfer- 
ence of  all  women;  for  their  separation — 
and  their  downfall, 
if  it  comes — will  be 
the  handiwork  of  a 
daughter  of  Eve. 

Although  I  can 
say  no  more  of 
Amos'  and  Andy's 
peril,  due  to  the  pos- 
sible machinations 
of  a  member  of  my 
sex,  the  stars  give 
me  authority  to  de- 
scribe other  interest- 
ing phases  of  their 
life,  which  they  little 
suspect  one  in  my 
remote  position  can 
know. 

It   is    seven    a.m. 
of    any    morning 
since  Amos  and  Andy  first  met.    Amos, 
(Freeman  F.  Gosden)  is  awake  and  wide- 
eyed.    He  is  anxious  to  get  to  work. 

"Come  on  Andy,"  he  calls  as  he  springs 
out  of  bed,  "get  up.  We've  lots  to  do  on 
that  sequence  today." 

"Uh  huh."  Andy,  (Charles  J.  Correll) 
grunts  and  turns  over  for  another  nap. 

Amos  goes  about  the  business  of  getting 
dressed  with  the  natural  grace  of  the 
Taurian  born.  He  sends  an  anxious  glance 
toward  the  sleeping  Andy  and  a  little 
wrinkle  appears  between  his  eyes.  He 
doesn't  want  to  nag  but  he  knows  per- 
fectly well,  that  if 
he  doesn't  keep  after 
Andy,  he'll  never 
get  up. 

"Andy,  it's  almost 
eight  o'clock."  But 
Andy  doesn't  care 
whether  it's  ten 
o'clock.  He  groans 
and  goes  on  sleep- 
ing. After  several 
more  attempts  on 
Amos'  part,  Andy 
finally  extricates 
himself  from  the  bed 
clothing  and  starts 
getting  up.  But  he 
doesn't  hurry.  Andy 
hates  to  hurry.  And 
it  seems  so  foolish 
when  there's  tomorrow, 
can't  be  done  today  .  . 
There  is  always  tomorrow. 

Andy's  middle  name  should  have  been 
Procrastination,  and  if  Madame  Queen 
ever  gets  him  to  the  altar  she  should  re- 
ceive nothing  less  than  the  Congressional 
Medal. 

It  would  appear  to  the  casual  and  un- 
penetrating  observer  that  the  combination 
of  Amos  and  Andy  is  a  trifle  lopsided, 
with  Amos  doing  all  the  work.     But  be- 


fore you  jump  to  conclusions  .  .  .  read  on. 

Amos,  who  was  born  May  15th,  has  his 
Sun  in  the  industrious,  practical,  deter- 
mined, earthy  sign  Taurus.  He  has  an 
abundance  of  vitality  to  start  with  and 
a  strong  will.  When  he  starts  out  to  do 
anything  he  won't  give  up  until  it  is  ac- 
complished. To  further  strengthen  this 
tendency  in  his  character,  he  has  the 
lordly  sign  of  Leo  on  the  ascendant,  a 
splendid  combination  under  which  to  seek 
a  public  career,  and  this  rising  sign  also 
helps  to  bring  out  Andy's  Leo,  which  is 
the  sign  of  the  theater. 

On  the  other  hand,  Andy  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 3rd  with  his  Sun  in  the  airy  sign  of 
Aquarius.  He  has  a  highly  developed  im- 
agination and  is  a  confirmed  dreamer  of 
dreams.  He  has  remarkable  ideas,  much 
originality  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor  but 
without  Amos  it  is  doubtful  that  he  would 
ever  get  his  flights  of  fancy  down  on 
paper.  It  is  Amos  who  brings  him  to 
earth  and  makes  his  dreams  come  true. 

J_HEY  should  never  quar- 
rel and  never  permit  a  third  party  to  come 
between  them.  For  they  are  both  stub- 
born and  once  they  separated,  there  would 
never  be  a  reconciliation.  They  both  have 
exceptionally  amiable  dispositions  and  if 
any  difficulty  ever  arises  between  them,  it 
will  be  through  the  subtle  efforts  of  an- 
other. 

Their  horoscopes  show  their  early 
struggles.  Each  has  had  to  make  his  own 
way  and  rise  to  a  position  of  eminence 
through  his  own  efforts.  There  were  no 
silver  or  gold  teaspoons  in  the  Gosden  or 
Correll  families  when  these  youngsters 
came  into  the  world,  but  they  both  had 
something  far  more 
desirable  .  .  .  the  ben- 
eficent Jupiter  pull- 
ing for  them.  Inher- 
ited fortunes  bring  no 
happiness  when  the 
stars  are  set  against 
a  person  and  while 
Amos  and  Andy  have 
had  many  ups  and 
downs,  they  have  al- 
so had  the  incom- 
parable satisfaction 
which  comes  from 
personal  achievement. 


Andy    (Charles  J.   Co 
ries  but  gets  there 


If   everything 
why   bother? 


rrell)    never  hur- 
just  the  same. 


I 


N  ANDY'S 
chart  we  find  the 
reason  for  his  being 
cast  in  the  less  popular  role.  His  Moon 
in  Cancer  is  opposed  to  Jupiter  and  square 
to  Uranus.  This  aspect  always  results  in 
the  native  appearing  unfavorably  before 
the  public.  A  pretty  young  actress,  for 
example,  is  cast  as  an  old  and  offensive 
woman.  A  man,  with  all  the  natural 
instincts  of  a  hero,  must  take  the  villain's 
part.  It  is  an  aspect  you  cannot  get. 
away  from. 

The  Neptunian  influence  in  their  charts 
{Continued  on  page  98) 
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1  r  u  e    u  t  ory    of  /C  ippy    and   J\o  bar's 

l    u  n  c  t  u  r  e  d 


%>. 


OM ANGE 


While  She  Coyly  Twittered  at 
KOA  He  Crooned  to  Her  About 
Roses  and  Moonlight  at  KLZ 

By    Florence    Partello    Stuart 


rHIS  amusing  incident  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  wife  of  Colonel  G.  W.  Stuart,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  103rd  Division,  U.  S.  Army.  Mrs. 
Stuart,  whose  triple  personalities  embrace 
society  matron,  writer  and  Radio  entertainer, 
vouches  for  its  truth  to  Radio  Digest  readers. 


I  STUMBLED  into  KOA,  Denver's 
NBC  Station,  purely  by  accident  and 
stumbled  into  the  most  alluring  ro- 
mance just-like-that.  Now  I  have 
undeniably  reached  the  Carpet-Slipper  age, 
when  romance  and  adventure  should  be 
enjoyed  in  retrospect,  but  who  is  ever 
wise  enough  to  eschew  Romance  when  it 


The  Hero — Robar  of  Station   KLZ,  Denver — 
just    "Mrs.    Rosenfield's    Husband,    Lawrence' 


is  handed  to  one  with  a  bunch  of 
roses? 

I    acquired    a    "red    hot"    pro- 
gramme,    The    Morning    Revellers 
and  was  told  to  carry  on.     Mrs.   Berlin 
Boyd,  creator  and  manager  of  this  hour, 
was  off  for  a  much  needed  rest.    Said  Mrs. 
Boyd  to  me: 

"Kippy,  can  you  handle  The  Morning 

Revellers  for  me?"    Like  the  young  lady 

who  was  asked  to  play  the  piano  I  replied: 

"I've  never  tried,  but  I'll  do  the  best  I 

can." 

When  I  first  faced  the  microphone  I 
suddenly  lost  contact  with  my  stomach. 
It  had  fallen  through  to  the  basement, 
and  there  was  I,  totally  devoid  of 
tummy,  facing  that  invention  of  the 
Devil,  the  microphone.  I  prattled 
weakly  about  the  values  at  the  Ore- 
gon City  Woolen  Mills;  I  lisped  in- 
anely of  the  sparkle  of  Bluhill  coffee. 
Frantically  I  made  gestures,  I  raved 
around  that  Studio  waving  arms, 
stomping  feet  to  emphasize  my  point, 
and,  I  was  a  total  flop.  Mrs.  Boyd 
suddenly  took  on  the  proportions  of 
a  giant,  she  soared  above  my  head 
like  an  eagle.  Clarence  Moore,  my 
synthetic  "Brother  Bill"  gave  what 
comfort  he  could,  but  it  was  pale, 
weak  comfort.  Self  consciousness 
had  destroyed  my  poise  and  I 
sounded  like  a  child  of  twelve. 

Enter  Hero.  On  KLZ,  the  Denver 
Columbia  Station,  the  wit  of  Radio 
holds  forth  under  the  name  of 
ROBAR.  His  is  a  rollicking  pro- 
gram, free  and  easy.  Robar  is  the 
most  inconsequential  person  on  the 
air.  There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  to 
his  role,  it  is  pure  foolishness,  a  riot 
of  fun.  Anything  that  pops  into  his 
head  comes  forth  and  witticisms  are 
bandied  back  and  forth  between 
Robar,  Art  and  Verne.  All  the  West 
knows  the  Robar  hour,  and  "there  is 


Florence     Partello     Stuart,     Author    who 
Fell    Victim   to    the   Charms    of  The    Hero 


ever  a  laugh  coming  when  least  expected. 

I  have  always  been  a  great  Robar  fan. 
admiring  Robar  for  his  spontaneous  hu- 
mor, and,  as  I  was  pretty  sunk  after  my 
dismal  failure  of  the  morning.  I  turned  on 
the  Radio.  If  I  was  to  become  a  broad- 
caster, I  might  as  well  take  a  few  lessons. 
What  was  my  amazement  to  hear  this 
Robar  person  chatting  with  Verne  about 
"Kippy",  the  new  KOA  Radio  person- 
ality. 

"That  Kippy  must  be  a  swell  kid. 
Verne." 

"She  sounded  pretty  scared  this  morn- 
ing, Robar." 

"Yes,  but  she  is  a  beautiful  girl,  Verne." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Why,  cant  you  just  feel  her  beauty, 
her  youth?  I  bet  Kippy  is  a  tall  slen- 
der blonde.  .  .  .  one  of  those  delicious 
blondes  .  .  .  one  of  those  world  beaters  .  .  ."' 


B, 


UNGO!  Did  I  sit  up 
and  take  notice!  I  flew  to  my  typewriter 
and  before  I  knew  it  my  next  morn- 
ing's programme  was  accomplished,  and 
the  thing  was  alive!  It  breathed  .  .  . 
it  lured.  Clarence  Moore  was  amazed 
when  I  launched  forth.  Gone  was  the 
selfconsciousness  .  .  .  gone  the  inferior- 
ity complex.  Xo  longer  was  I  a  neophyte 
I  had  ARRIVED.  Fear  had  been  ban- 
ished by  the  excitement  of  adventure,  for 
slyly,  between  each  advertisement  was  a 
message  to  Robar.  he  of  the  Golden  Voice 
I  had  completely  forgotten  that  I  was  on 
a  job.  for  this  was  high  adventure. 

Since    I    wrote    the    program.    I    could 
easily  put  the  words  into  Clarence  Moore's 
mouth.     Right   then  and  there.  I  became 
t  Continued  on  page   102) 
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AUGUSTIN 
DUNCAN 

Director  of  Radio  Plays 
Radio  Home-Makers'  Club 


JVfOT  only  as  an  actor,  but  as  a 
stage  director,  Augustin  Dun- 
can, brother  of  the  famous  Isadora, 
has  played  many  parts  and  pro- 
duced many  plays — some  of  the 
most  artistic  the  American  Theatre 
has  known.  Recently,  Duncan  lost 
his  sight.  But  there  has  been  no 
diminishing  of  his  professional  am- 
bition. Instead,  with  splendid  cour- 
age and  fine  enthusiasm,  Duncan 
has  turned  his  talents  to  helping 
the  Radio  audience  "see"  plays 
performed  for  the  microphone — 
without  aid  of  television.  As  actor- 
director  for  The  Radio  Home- 
Makers'  Club,  Duncan  is  producing 
and  playing  in  a  remarkable  series 
of  Radio  dramas  broadcast  regu- 
larly over  Columbia's  network.  He 
prophesies  a  brilliant  future  for 
the  Theatre-of-the-Air. 


FAMILIAR  as  we  have  be- 
come with  the  marvels  of 
Radio,  I  fancy  that  very 
few  of  us  even  begin  to 
appreciate  the  graphic  possibil- 
ities of  the  spoken  word. 

As  a  veteran  actor-producer, 
who  has  devoted  many  pleasant 
years  to  the  problems  of  the 
stage,  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
skeptical  over  the  early  efforts 
of  the  Theatre-of-the-Air.  Then, 
when  a  curtain  descended  on  my 
vision  of  the  footlights,  it  seemed 
as  though  my  affliction  had  given 
me  new  foresight  in  imagining 
the  future  scope  of  Radio  dra- 
matics. 

Why  shouldn't  the  drama  suc- 
ceed on  the  air?  As  I  asked  my- 
self that  question,  I  recalled  that 
the  earliest  plays  which  history 
records,  relied  almost  entirely  on  the  ac- 
tors' lines.  Of  course  these  plays  had 
pantomime,  and  the  actors  appeared  in 
person;  but  the  scenic  effects  were  imag- 
inative, and  a  simple  sign  announced  the 
fact  that  the  background  was  supposed  to 
be  a  castle  or  whatever  locale  the  play- 
wright had  in  mind.  Later,  the  drama  was 
translated  from  the  open  amphitheatre  to 
the  inside  of  the  playhouse. 

After  years  of  experience  in  producing 
the  most  lavish  and  glamorous  stage  pro- 
ductions, I  am  not  certain  that  the  drama 
will  not  be  better  served  when  stripped  of 
its  settings  and  trappings.  Then  the  suc- 
cess of  a  play  will  depend  on  the  author's 
lines  and  the  actors'  skill,  instead  of 
gorgeous  scenic  effects  which  often  divert 


Hehind   1  he   ocenes   of 

The  STAGE 
INVISIBLE 


Blind   Radio    Drama  Director    Finds 

Handicap    An    Asset    In    Producing 

Unseen   Plays 


Augustin  Duncan, 
■whose  sightless  eyes  still 
have  the  power  to  com- 
mand. Brother  of  the 
late  Isadora,  he  is  as 
gifted  in  his  field, 
drama,  as  she  was  in 
the  dance. 


acts  in  the  minds  of  this  vast 
audience,  by  creating  vivid  pic- 
tures in  their  memories. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  I  visual- 
ize what  I  have  not  seen.  In 
producing  a  Radio-play,  each  de- 
sired effect  must  be  made  clear 
to  the  listener's  ear.  Spoken 
lines  and  "property"  sounds  must 
carefully  set  the  stage — give  the 
spirit  and  the  environment  de- 
manded by  the  drama.  Dialogue 
must  not  only  voice  the  actors' 
thoughts  and  speeches,  but  also 
impart  to  the  audience  every- 
thing that  each  character  does 
— and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done.  That  is  why  Radio  drama 
is  even  more  fascinating  to  the 
playwright  and  the  actor  than 
the  stage  or  screen.  Its  very 
difficulties  add  to  its  allure.  Its 
subtleties  are  infinite,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  writing  of 
plays  for  Radio  cannot  produce 
great  dramas  which  will  affect 
their  hearers  as  vividly,  and  as 
forcefully,  as  those  visible  per- 
formances we  see. 


I 


attention    from    a 
trashy  manuscript. 


mediocre    cast   and   a 


OO,  IN  the  dusk  of  retro- 
spection, I  realized  that  in  Radio,  it  is 
more  true  than  ever  that  "the  play's  the 
thing".  And  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  my  own  faded  vision  should  be  a 
splendid  asset  in  applying  my  long  expe- 
rience to  "staging"  more  realistic  plays  for 
the  microphone.  For,  since  television  is 
not  yet  at  our  command,  isn't  it  true  that 
the  millions  who  tune-in  on  Radio  pro- 
grams are  blind  in  the  sense  that  only 
their  ears  receive  such  entertainment? 
That  being  the  case,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  ideally  fitted  to  visualize  dramatic 


KNOW  it  is  true 
that  until  now,  but  few  of  the 
writers  and  artists  of  the  legiti- 
mate stage  have  taken  pains  to 
study  the  requirements  of  a  rad- 
ically different  method  of  his- 
trionic expression.  However, 
the  work  of  those  pioneers  who 
are  giving  their  hearts  and  souls 
to  it,  is  basically  important. 
They  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  gi- 
gantic theatre  whose  influence  will  be 
greater  than  any  ever  dreamed  of  by  the 
foremost  actors  of  previous  generations. 
And  the  artists  of  that  theatre  now  play 
to  a  larger  audience  than  the  footlight 
stars  of  yesterday  appeared  before  in  a 
lifetime.  They  do  it  in  one  evening — and 
carry  the  message  of  their  play  to  possibly 
forty  million  pairs  of  listening  ears!  So 
is  it  any  wonder  that  I  find  Radio  allur- 
ing? 

As  has  been  the  case  with  the  screen, 
Radio's  greatest  performers  will  probably 
win  their  laurels  in  the  broadcast  studio. 
One  day,  no  doubt,  their  voices  will  be 
more  familiar  to  the  listening  public  than 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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Straight-from-t  he- 
Shoulder  Tips  on 
Politics  As  Seen  By 
Air-  Minded   Executive 


WHAT'S  that?  Am 
I  a  Radio  mayor? 
You  bet  I  am.  My 
record  proves  that. 
And  the  next  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia or  of  any  large  city 
should  be  a  Radio  mayor.  He'll 
be  out  of  step  if  he  isn't. 

There  has  been  no  enterprise 
of  my  administration,  now  in  its 
fourth  and  final  year,  that  I 
have  not  taken  right  into  the 
homes  of  the  people  over  the 
Radio. 

I  have  deemed  this  both  a 
privilege  and  a  necessity,  for 
broadcasting  has  become  an  in- 
dispensable means  of  publicity 
in  public  life.  Every  important 
office  holder  should  go  on  the  air 
frequently  in  order  to  maintain 
his  contact  with  the  people. 

In  political  campaigns  Radio 
keeps  candidates  truthful  and  consistent. 
Before  the  days  of  broadcasting  an  aspir- 
ant for  public  office  could  make  varying 
sets  of  promises  in  different  communities. 
But  he  can't  get  away  with  it  now,  be- 
cause all  of  his  constituents  are  listening 
in  and  contradictory  statements  will  be 
checked  up  and  used  against  him. 

Radio  fascinated  me  in  its  early  days 
and  it  still  does,  both  as  a  listener  and  a 
broadcaster,  but  I  cannot  say  that  my 
first  appearance  before  the  microphone 
was  a  great  success.  I'll  never  forget  it. 
Back  in  1922  I  was  invited  to  address  a 
banquet  to  a  newly  appointed  Philadel- 
phia official  and  was  told  that  my  speech 
would  be  broadcast. 

I  thrilled  at  the  thought  and  when  I 
left  home  that  evening  I  informed  my 
wife — another  great  Radio  fan — that  her 
chance  to  be  educated  had  come  at  last. 
All  she  needed  to  do,  I  told  her,  was  to 
pull  an  easy  chair  up  before  the  Radio 
and  listen  in — to  me.  I  did  my  best 
that  night  because  I  imagined  the  great 
unseen  audience  of  millions,  as  well  as 
my  wife,  would  be  listening  in.  When  I 
got  home  I  found  that  no  one  outside  the 


As  Told  To 
Charles  D.  Mackey 

Radio  Editor   of  the  Philadelphia  Record 


banquet  hall  had  heard  a  word  I  said. 
There  had  been  an  SOS. 

Since  then  I  have  faced  the  microphone 
hundreds  of  times  and  the  memory  of  my 
first  "broadcast"  often  has  been  with  me. 

Shortly  after  my  SOS  experience  I 
began  an  extended  series  of  talks  on 
current  events  and  book  reviews  over 
WIP  (Gimbel  Brothers  Store,  Philadel- 
phia). Later  I  was  a  weekly  speaker  on 
current  topics  over  WCAU  (Universal 
Broadcasting  Company,  Philadelphia ). 

In  1926  I  made  an  extensive  Radio 
tour  on  behalf  of  Philadelphia's  Sesqui- 
centennial  celebration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence.     Traveling   across    Canada    to 


<By 
HARRY   D. 
MACKEY 

Mayor   of 
Philadelphia 


Vancouver,  down  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  San  Diego  and  into  the 
middle  of  the  United  States,  I 
spoke  from  all  of  the  important 
broadcasting  centers,  inviting  the 
people  of  this  vast  area  to  at- 
tend the  exposition. 


I 


WAS  a  Radio 
speaker  for  Coolidge  and  for 
Hoover  and  one  winter  I  took 
a  trip  through  the  South  with 
the  Philadelphia  City  Business 
Club,  broadcasting  the  city's 
achievements  and  advantages. 

As  manager  of  William  S. 
Vare's  Senatorial  campaign  in 
1926  I  made  Radio  speeches 
from  local  stations  in  every  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  said  then 
and  I  still  believe  that  Radio 
was  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  Vare's  victory  at  the  polls. 

Last  fall  when  Gifford  Pinchot.  now 
Republican  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
opposed  for  election  by  John  M.  Hemp- 
hill, Demoncrat-Liberal  standard  bearer, 
the  public  mind  was  very  much  confused. 
Cross-currents  were  in  evidence  in  every 
direction.  The  newspapers  as  well  as 
individuals  and  groups  were  adding  to  the 
general  confusion.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  a  time  in  Pennsylvania  politics 
when  greater  confusion  existed  as  to 
issues. 

Republicans  were  for  Democrats  and 
Democrats  were  for  Republicans.  News- 
papers in  Philadelphia,  founded  by  Re- 
publicans and  with  Republican  traditions 
of  many  years  behind  them,  for  some 
reason  had  torn  loose  from  the  old 
moorings.  They  presented  the  astonish- 
ing situation  of  supporting  a  Democrat 
for  Governor  of  rock-ribbed  Republican 
Pennsylvania. 

Here    was    Radio's    great    opportunity. 

All     this     misrepresentation     had     been 

brought    about    by  deliberate  poisoning  of 

the  minds  of  the  people.    The  press  was 

(Continued  on  page  /Q5) 
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Latest  photo  (Model  1925)  of  original  Nit  Wit  gang.  Starting  left;  Chief  Nit  Wit  (Brad- 
ford Browne);  Lizzie  Twitch  (Yolande  Langworthy) ;  Professor  R.  U.  Musclebound  (Harry 
Swan);  Aphrodite  Godiva  (Georgia  Backus);  Eczema  Succotash  (Minnie  Blauman);  Patience 
Bumpstead  (Margaret  Young);  Algernon  Ashcart  (Chester  Miller);  Mocha  de  Polka  (Lucille 
Black).  Deserters  from  the  gang,  gone  but  not  forgotten,  are  Yolande  and  Chester.  New 
member  is  Gabriel   Horn    (Ernest   Naftzger). 


DS    from     the 


t  S 


ON  THE  32nd  of  January  a  letter 
reached  the  editorial  offices  of 
Radio  Digest  special  delivery 
air  mail  with  the  stamps  licked 
twice  and  marked  "Postmaster  please 
rush."  "Dear  Editor,"  it  said,  "I  have 
been  listening  to  the  lovely  little  Nit  Wits 
on  the  dear  old  Columbia  chain  and  I 
think  they  are  a  scream,  yes  I  really 
do.  But  my  husband  and  I  can't  agree. 
He  thought  last  week's  program  was  the 
funniest  yet  and  I  think  this  week's  was. 
You  know,  it  made  me  giggle  and  shake 
all  over,  it  really  did.  I  put  it  up  to  you. 
Will  you  settle  the  difference  of  opinion 
and  tell  us  which  was  the  funniest  Brad 
Browne — Nit  Wit  program?  Hurry  up, 
quick,  in  the  enclosed  special  delivery  air 
mail  envelope." — Signed — Lizzie  Plush- 
button. 

That  was  an  important  matter.  So  the 
editorial  board  solemnly  convened  to  settle 
it.  Pandemonium,  chaos  and  confusion 
resulted.  We  finally  decided  to  call  on 
the  Nit  Wits  at  the  studios  in  a  body  and 


ask  Mr.  Brad  Browne,  the  Supreme  Nit 
Wit  of  them  all  and  the  boss,  to  settle  the 
controversy  and  bring  harmony  to  Lizzie 
Plushbutton  and  her  hubsand.  He  picked 
the  one  which  begins  with  the  gas-collector, 
and  Mrs.  Plupp.  We  print  it  here  for 
Mrs.  Plushbutton,  her  husband  and  other 
interested   (or  disinterested)  readers. 

Browne:  Our  college  professors  are 
continually  breaking  out  into  print  to  tell 
us  that  our  conversation  is  becoming 
trite,  banal,  stale,  and  dozens  of  other 
syno  —  snymo  —  cinnomons.  In  other 
words,  the  conversation  of  the  American 
people  isn't  so  hot.  Well,  there's  a  way 
out  of  that  condition.  Let's  make  our 
conversation  mean  something.  Here  is 
the  way  the  dear  little  Nit  Wits  would  do 
it.  The  gas  man  calls  on  Mrs.  Plupp 
and  the  following  conversation  ensues. 

Musclebound:  Mrs.  Plupp. 

Mrs.  P.:  Yes.  Oh  'tis  you.  Don't  tell 
me  you're  back  again.  No.  No.  Any- 
thing but  that. 


Musclebound:  But  my  dear  Mrs. 
Plupp,  you  know  that  orders  are  orders. 
I  come  not  to  add  to  your  misery,  but  to 
add  to  the  income  of  the  gas  company. 

Mrs.  P.:  The  income  of  the  gas  com- 
pany! Humph.  You  know  not,,  my 
good  man,  that  the  shadow  of  this  bill 
haunts  me  in  my  dreams.  In  my  waking 
hours,  and  in  my  in  betweens.  Yes,  like 
a  skulking  sinowy  thing  it  swoops  down 
upon  me  in  my  happier  moments,  bring- 
ing nothing  but  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment in  its  wake. 

Muscleboltnd:  Whose  wake.  Did  I 
mention  the  fact  that  we  hoped  you'd  die 
and  have  a  wake.  No,  no.  This  bill  has 
caused  you  to  become  slightly  balmy, 
Mrs.  Plupp.  We  never  want  any  of  our 
customers  to  kick  off.     Never.     Never. 

Mrs.  P.:  Never. 

Musclebound:  Well,  hardly  ever. 
Come;  Mrs.  Plupp.  All  I  ask,  all  I  seek 
is  eighty-five  cents  to  balance  your  ac- 
count with  the  gas  company. 

Mrs.    P.:    Ah,   you   treat   this   matter 
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THIS  is   Serious Laugh  if  You   Dare!       Nit 

Wits    Present    Great    American    Drama    of  The 
Ages "And  The   Villain  Still  Pursued  Her!" 


lightly.    Know  you  not  that  you  are  ask- 
ing for  something  which  I  do  not  possess. 

Well,  that  goes  on  a  while  and  whether 
it  really  means  something  or  not  is  a 
question.  But  then  the  Nit  Wits  start  a 
different  type  of  conversation,  chock-full 
of  real  meaning.  In  fact  every  word  in 
it  has  fourteen  lines  of  definition  in  the 
dictionary.  This  time  it's  Mocha  de 
Polka  and  Gabriel  Horn  on  deck. 

Mocha:  Ah  my  dear  Mr.  Beehive,  I'm 
so  simultaneous  to  see  you. 

Gabe:  And  I'm  so  euphonious  to  see 
you  too  Mrs.  Mop. 

Mocha  :  My,  my,  and  how  is  your  pan- 
demonium? 

Gabe:  Very  stenographic,  Mrs.  Mop. 
Very  stenographic. 

Mocha:  Oh,  I'm  so  simultaneous. 

Gabe:  And  how  is  your  hypocritical 
linoleum? 

Mocha:  Oh,  impalpable.  Oh,  yes  in- 
deed. 

Gabe:  Well,  your  scrupulosity  is  0  K, 
isn't  it? 

Mocha:  Impalpable. 

Gabe:  Good  bye,  Mrs.  Mop. 

Mocha:  Simultaneous,  Mr.  Beehive. 

Well,  such  a  conversation  really  doesn't 
mean  much,  but  it  does  get  us  out  of  the 
rut  into  which  our  American  conversation 
has  fallen.  Now  for  another  type  of  con- 
versation. There  are  in  this  country  nu- 
merous folks  who  are  very  busy  and 
while  they'd  like  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  some  dear  friend  or  sweetheart, 
time  will  not  permit  of  much  talk.  So 
Brad  Browne  recommends  the  monosyl- 
labic type  of  conversation  and  appoints 
Sandy  MacTavish  and  charming  Patience 
Bumpstead  to  do  the  honors. 


Sandy:  Hy — 
Patience:   'Lo. 
Sandy:    Queen... 
Patience:  King... 
Sandy:  Lone? 
Patience:  Sure. 
Sandy:  Rose? 
Patience  :  Thanks 
Sandy:  Age? 
Patience:  Ten. 
Sandy:  And? 
Patience  :   Six. 
Sandy:  Oh! 
Patience:  You? 
Sandy:  Young. 
Patience:  Much? 
Sandy:  Quite. 
Patience  :Thanks 
Sandy:  Walk? 


Patience:  No. 
Sandy:   Talk? 
Patience:   No. 
Sandy:  Dance? 
Patience:  No. 
Sandy:  Eat? 
Patience:  Yes. 
Sandy:  Now? 
Patience:  Thanks 
Sandy:  Walk? 
Patience:  No. 
Sandy:    Run? 
Patience:  No. 
Sandy:  Cab? 
Patience:  Please. 
Sandy:  Right. 
(Beckons  cab) 
Cabby:  Where? 
Sandy:  Food. 


Cabby:  Oke. 
Sandy:   Name? 
Patience:  May. 
Sandy  :    Thanks. 
Patience:  Yours? 
Sandy:   Mike. 
Patience:  Thanks 
Sandy:   Cold? 
Patience:  Some. 
Sandy:  Squeeze? 
Patience:  Well... 
Sandy:    One? 
Patience:  Yes. 
Sandy:  There. 
Patience:    Ohhh. 
Sandy:  Kiss? 
Patience:  Well... 
Sandy:  Wait — 
Patience:    Why? 
Sandy  :  Cause-boy. 
Cabby:  Yes? 
Sandy  :    Slow. 
Cabby:  Right. 
Sandy:  Now? 
Patience:  Now. 
Sandy:  Yes — 
(Smack) 
Sandy:  There. 
Cabby:  Out. 
Sandy:  Fare? 
Cabby:  Buck. 
Sandy:  There. 
Cabby:  Thanks. 


Sandy:  Tip. 
Cabby:  Thanks. 
Waitress:  Yes? 
Patience:  Oh. 
Waitress:   Soup? 
Patience:  Yes. 
Waitress:  Fish? 
Patience:  No. 
Waitress:  Meat? 
Patience:  Yes. 
Waitress:  Which? 
Patience:  Pork. 
Waitress:  And — 
Patience:  Beans. 
Waitress:  Yes. 
Patience:  Peas. 
Waitress  :    Yes. 
Patience:  Bread. 
Waitress:  Yes. 
Patience:  Tea. 
Waitress:  Right. 
You? 
Sandy:  Me? 
Waitress:  Yes. 
Sandy:  Nope. 
Waitress:    Why? 
Sandy:  Fast. 
Waitress:    Why? 
Sandy:  Fat. 
Waitress:  Oh. 
Patience:  Grand. 
Sandy:  What. 
Patience:   Chow. 


Chief    Nit    Wit    Brad    Browne 
as    he    really    looks. 


Sandy:  Eat. 
Patience:   Right. 
Waitress:  Check. 
Sandy:  Oh — 
Patience:  Sick? 
Sandy:  Yes. 
Patience:  How? 
Sandy:  Pain. 
Patience:  Where? 
Sandy:  Heart. 
Patience:   Gee — 
Waitress:  Well? 
Sandy :    Ohhhh — 
Waitress  :   Pay ! 
Sandy:  Can't! 
Waitress:    Why? 
Sandy:  Broke. 
Waitress:  Broke. 
Sandy:  Sure. 
Waitress:  Cop. 


Sandy:  No — 
Waitress  :  Ye" ' 
Patience:  Ohhhh 
Waitress:  Cop — 
Cop:  What? 
Waitress:   Him. 
Cop:  Well? 
Waitress:  Pinch. 
Cop:  Why? 
Waitress:  Broke. 
Cop:  So? 
Sandy:  Yup. 
Cop:  Come! 
Sandy:  Where? 
Cop:  Jail. 
Sandy:  When? 
Cop:  Now! 
Sandy:  Gosh. 
Patience:  Mi-ike. 
Sandy:  Ma-ay. 


Chester   Miller,   Formerly   Algernon   Ashcart, 
who  deserted   the   Nit   Wits   for  Chicago. 


This  could  go  on  indefinitely  but  what's 
the  use.  That  would  really  be  a  great  way 
to  carry  on  conversations — all  in  mono- 
syllables— think  how  easy  it  would  be  on 
the  tonsils. 

And  now  comes  the  grrrand  climax, 
with  the  great  Nitwit  parody  of  H.ink 
Simmons'  Showboat.  This  is  a  classic 
which  will  be  preserved  in  the  dead  letter 
files  of  the  nation.  It  is  really  authentic, 
for  it's  all  in  the  family — Harry  Browne. 
Showboat  director,  is  Brad's  brother. 

Browne:  And  now  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  dear  little  Nit  Wits  too  have 
been  listening  in  on  the  Radio  and  they 
are  going  to  give  you  their  version  of 
Rank  Persimmons'  Slowboal — the  Sleigh- 
bell.  Here  we  go.  Rank  Persimmons 
Slowboat  the  Sleighbell  lies  hooked  up  to 
the  Levy — 

Nit  Wits:  (Softly)  That's  levee. 

Browne:  Oh  yes.  Lies  hooked  up  to 
the  Washington  Monument  tonight      She 
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is  gaily  decked  out  in  green,  blue,  pink, 
red,  yellow,  orange,  violet  and  flesh  col- 
ored bunting.  The  stage  hands  are  making 
their  last  minute  preparations  for  the 
performance  while  outside  Rank  Persim- 
mons' concert  band  is  giving  the  unusual 
evening  concert  before  the  big  show  starts. 

Music  and  Conversation. 

Browne:  This  way,  folks  to  the  Rank 
Persimmons'  Comedy  Company  present- 
ing for  the  first  time  on  a  row  boat  at 
unpopular  prices  that  great  American 
drama — The  Villain  Still  Pursued  Her. 
This  way  folks.  This  way.  Unpopular 
prices  of  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars,  and 
thirty  dollars. 

Musclebound:  Are  you  Rank  Per- 
simmons? 

Browne:  That's  me,  gosh  durn  it. 
Who  be  you? 

Musclebound:  I'm  the  sheriff  and 
you're  wanted. 

Browne:  What  fer? 

Musclebound:  Fer 
parking  your  Slowboat 
the  Sleighbell  without  no 
tail  light. 

Browne:  No  tail  light? 
Why  Sheriff,  you  was 
lookin'  at  the  wrong  end. 

Musclebound:  So  I 
was.  My  mistake.  So 
long. 

Browne:  Be  ye  goin' 
to  stay  fer  the  show? 
Won't  cost  you  nothin'. 

Musclebound:  I'll  stay, 
but  I'll  pay. 

Browne:  You  don't 
need  to. 

Musclebound:  No- 
body can  say  that  Sheriff 
Glucose  didn't  pay  fer  his 
seat. 

Browne:  Suit  yerself. 
Right  inside  everybody.     Right  inside. 

Music — Orchestra  tuning  up. 

Browne:  Everybody  scrappy? 

Voice:  Sure,  why  not?    Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Browne:  Well,  it's  just  great  to  see 
so  many  of  you  all  tonight,  gosh  durn  it, 
and  I  want  you  all  to  make  the  slowboat 
your  home  while  we're  in  your  city.  To- 
night, folks,  we're  goin'  to  give  you, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  that  great 
drama  called — it's  called — what's  the 
name  of  that  show  Musclebound? 

Musclebound:  The  Villain  Still  Pur- 
sued Her. 

Browne:  Yeah,  the  Villain  still  pursued 
her.  Now  we  ain't  got  time  to  tell  you 
who's  who  in  the  cast  of  characters  but 
if  you  keep  your  peepers  open  you'll  spot 
us  as  we  come  on  the  stage.  Well,  I  got 
to  get  back  stage  now  and  comb  the 
sawdust  out  of  my  whiskers  so  I'll  leave 
you  and  ring  up  the  curtain  on  the 
first  act.  Oh  yes,  the  first  act  is  laid  in 
the  iron  foundry  of  a  man  named  Ster- 
ling. This  is  the  mill  where  they  put 
iron  in  raisins.  Well,  you'll  see  two  vil- 
lains, Blake  and  Flint  hanging  around  as 
the  curtain  goes  up.  All  right,  clear  the 
stage. 


'Blake  discovered  with  his  hand  in 
Flint's  pocket.) 

Flint:  (Musclebound)  Ha  ha  ha.  See 
all  the  pig  iron.    I  wish  I  had  it. 

Blake:  (Browne)  Don't  be  a  hog 
Flint.  I'll  squeal  on  you  if  you're  not 
careful. 

Flint:  Ha  ha  ha.  Always  gagging. 
So  Sterling  fired  you. 

Blake:  Yes,  he  fired  me.  I  found  out 
his  secret  process  for  taking  the  squeak 
out  of  his  pig  iron  and  he  fired  me.  But 
I  had  time  to  engrave  a  plate  for  making 
counterfeit  money  and  here  it  is. 

Flint:  Ha  ha  ha.  You're  a  good  vil- 
lain Blake,  and  I  like  you.  Now  all  we 
got  to  do  is  get  the  men  to  strike  and  then 
I'll  make  you  the  third  asisstant  pig-pen 
keeper. 

Blake:  What's  that? 

Flint:  I  mean  pig-iron  superintendent. 


Before  and  after — just  little  Georgia  Backus  with  and  without  her  Aphrodite 

Godiva  Make-up. 


Now  I  want  you  to  plant  this  counterfeit 
plate  in  Sterling's  mill. 

Blake:  That's  easy.  I'll  plant  the 
plate  in  the  place.  But  hark — somebody 
is  approaching. 

Irishman:  (Musclebound,  who  takes 
two  parts) :  Where  does  Mr.  Sterling 
live? 

Blake:  Ah,  an  Italian!  Three  blocks 
to  the  right,  three  blocks  to  the  left,  then 
three  blocks  to  the  right. 

Blake  and  Flint:  AND  THEN 
THREE  BLOCKS  TO  THE  LEFT. 

Irishman:  Thanks. 

Flint:  Maybe  this  Italian  here  would 
plant  the  plate  in  Sterling's  place. 

Blake:  Good.  My  good  man  would 
you  plant  the  plate  in  Sterling's  place? 

Irishman  :  Plant  the  plate  in  Sterling's 
place.  Do  you  mean  place  the  plate  in 
Sterling's  plant? 

Blake:  Wait  'till  I  consult  my  com- 
rade here.  Flint,  shall  he  place  the  plate 
in  Sterling's  plant  or  plant  the  plate  in 
Sterling's  place? 

Flint:  Yes  by  all  means. 

Blake:  Yes  by  all  means. 

Irishman:  That's  what  I  thought. 
(Aside)    Ah,    they're   gone!      I'm    really 


Reggie  Riggs  disguised  with  a  long  beard 
but  in  love  with  Louise,  Sterling's  oldest 
daughter.     And  he  hates  me. 
(Someone  approaches.) 
Reggie  Riggs:   My,  my,  you're  walk- 
ing loud,  fair  Louise. 

Louise  (Patience) :  Who's  this  man 
with  long  whiskers?  Hey  come  out  from 
behind  the*  bushes  and  tell  me  who  you 
are.  He  won't  answer  me.  Say,  your 
whiskers  are  trailing  in  the  dirt.  Can  I 
loan  you  a  hair  net? 
(Fire  engine  sounds.) 
Browne:  Hey,  wait  a  minute,  that 
fire  engine  doesn't  come  until  the  second 
act.  Get  out.  Please.  Go  on  with  the 
show. 

Reggy:  Say  listen,  Louise,  don't  tell 
anybody.  But  I'm  Reggie  and  I'm  in  love 
with  you  and  I've  got  false  whiskers  on 
but  don't  tell  anybody. 

Louise:  I  won't.  Good 
bye  Reggie. 

Reggy:  Good-bye 
Louise.  Here  comes  those 
two  villains  again.  Hello 
villains. 

Blake:  Hush,  don't 
give  us  away  just  yet. 
Wait  till  the  last  act. 
Now  I  know  that  old  man 
Sterling  doesn't  like  you. 
If  you'd  like  revenge  just 
leave  this  package  in  his 
mill. 

Reggy:  Oh,  this  is  the 
plate  you  want  me  to 
plant  in  the  place. 

Blake:  That's  right. 
Here's  the  key  to  the  door 
and  everything. 

Reggy:  Gosh  you  vil- 
lains sure  know  every- 
thing don't  you. 

Blake:    This    will    fix 
Sterling.     Curse  him.     Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Flint:  Go  long  now,  my  boy,  and  do 
the  planting  of  the  plate,  etc.  Listen 
Blake.  Now  get  the  men  to  strike. 
Blake:  Strike  what? 
Flint:  Anything,  just  so  long  as  they 
strike.  They'll  find  the  counterfeit  plate 
in  Sterling's  place  and  the  detective  will 
arrest  him  and  we'll  get  the  mill  and  set 
fire  to  it  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 

Blake:  Yeah,  ain't  we  got  fun.  But 
look  out,  here's  Sue  Sterling  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  old  man.  Let's  go  into 
the  mill  office. 

Sue:    (Aphrodite)   Hy,  Flint  with  the 
flat  feet.    Where  ye  goin'? 
Flint:  Into  the  office. 
Sue:  No  ye  ain't.    Only  over  me  dead 
body. 

(Applause) 

Sue:  Thanks,  whoever  done  dat.  Do 
you  see  this  hammer?  Well,  I'm  achin' 
to  test  it  out  on  your  dome.  Oh,  here's 
me  boy  friend  Steve.    Hy  Steve! 

Steve:    (Sandy)    Hoot   mon,  me  own 
Susie. 
Susie:  What's  you  got  Steve? 
Steve:  A  stave. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 


Out   of  the   AIR 

HITS— QUIPS— SLIPS 


By    INDI-GEST 
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Cash  for  Humor! 

/T  WILL  pay  you  to  keep  your  ears  open 
and  your  funny  bone  oiled  j or  action. 
Radio  Digest  will  pay  $5.00  for  the  first 
selected  humorous  incident  heard  on  a 
broadcast  program,  $3.00  for  second  pre- 
ferred amusing  incident  and  $1.00  for  each 
amusing  incident  accepted  and  printed. 

It  may  be  something  planned  as  part  of 
the  Radio  entertainment,  or  it  may  be  one 
of  those  little  accidents  that  pop  up  in  the 
best  regulated  stations.  Write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  put  name  and  address  on 
each  sheet,  and  send  your  contribution  to 
Indi-Gesl,  Radio  Digest. 


Over  in  England  they  have  two-hour 
broadcasts  without  benefit  of  station 
announcements  or  any  of  the  other  lit- 
tle distractions  we  have  here,  like 
weather  reports  and  election  returns. 

Not  so  long  ago  they  presented  a 
burlesque  on  our  method  of  broad- 
casting and  one  old  lady  died  of  the 
shock.  In  the  middle  of  an  opera,  an- 
nouncer burst  in  with,  "Rioters  are 
collecting  in  front  of  the  Savoy  Hotel." 
The  old  lady's  heart  began  to  palpitate. 

When  fifteen  minutes  later  he  again 
interrupted  with  "They  are  burning 
the  Savoy  Hotel,"  the  poor  woman 
collapsed.  American  broadcasting  was 
too  much  for  her! 

But  just  suppose  our  government  con- 
trolled the  broadcasting  stations  as  the 
English  government  does!  New  York 
would  play  Jimmy  Walker's  song  Will 
You  Love  Me  In  December  As  You  Do 
I11  May  all  day  long,  Grauman's  Chinese 
Theatre  in  Hollywood  would  be  the 
broadcast  centre  for  the  West  Coast. 
Previews  would  predominate,  with  stars 
making  shy  (?)   speeches  into  mike. 

Boston  would  dole  out  recipes  for 
baked  beans  and  codfish  cakes  .  .  . 
Chicago  would  provide  the  humor  with 
Mayor  Big  Bill  Thompson  as  chief  per- 
former.     Me  for  the  Amurican  way. 

TROY  THIS  ON  YOUR  PIANO! 

Waitress:  Hawaii,  gentlemen!  You 
must  be  Hungary. 

Customer:  Yes,  Siam.  And  we  can't 
Rumania  long,  either.  Venice  lunch 
ready? 

Waitress:  I'll  Russia  to  a  table.  Will 
you  Havana? 

Customer:  Nome.    You  can  wait  on  us. 

Waitress:  Good!    Japan  the  menu  yet? 

Customer:  Anything  at  all.  But  can't 
Jamaica  a  little  speed? 

Waitress:  I  don't  know,  but  Alaska. 

Customer:  Never  mind  asking!  Just 
put  a  Cuba  sugar  in  our  Java. 

Waitress:  Sweden  it  yourself!  I'm  only 
here  to  Servia. 

Customer:  Denmark  our  bill  and  call 
the  Bosphorus.  He'll  probably  Ken- 
ya.    I  don't  Bolivia  know  who  I  am. 

Waitress:  No!  and  I  don't  Caribbean. 
Youse  guys  sure  Armenia.  Samoa 
your  wisecracks,  is  it?  Don't  Geno-a 
customer  is  always  right?  What's  got 
India?  Do  you  think  this  arguing 
Alps  business? 


Customer:  Canada  racket!  Spain  in 
the  neck. — Francis  Loomey,  66}i  At- 
water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JUST  A  RIB  OFF  THE  OLD  ADAM 

Radio  Scandals,  WHN: 

Nick  Kenny:  Do  you  think  Eve  is  im- 
portant because  she  was  the  first 
woman? 

Arthur  Paul:  No,  she  was  merely  a  side 
issue. — Jacob  S.  Polofsky,  426  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.   Y . 

Recited  by  Charley  Hamp: 
Mary  had  a  little  dog, 
She  called  him  by  the  name  of  Tony 
One  day  he  went  to  cross  the  street 

Honk!     Honk!     Boloney! 
— Charles  L.  Burwell,  Magnolia,  Ohio. 

DOCTOR,  DOCTOR,  GIVE  'EM  THE 
ETHER 

Owner  of  Radio  Station:  Well,  what  did 
the  Radio  Commission  do  about  our 
application  for  a  new  license? 

His  manager  (joyfully) :  Oh,  they  gave 
us  the  air — Adrian  Anderson,  1903 
14th  Ave.,   N.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

HE  HAD   SPRINGFIELD 
FEVER 

Here's  a  whisper  Indi  heard. 

It  seems  Michael  Bataeff, 
of  the  Russian  Cathedral 
Quartet  was  taking  part  in 
Microphobia,  NBC's  vaude- 
ville burlesque  of  studio  life. 

The  production  went  on 
tour,  winding  up  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  but  Bataeff  sent 
a  substitute  for  the  Friday 
night  performance,  as  he  was 
busy  in  New  York.  Substi- 
tute left  Springfield  Friday, 
Bataeff  was  to  appear  for  the 
Saturday  night  performance. 
By  curtain  time  he  wasn't 
there.  Frantic  phone  calls 
to  New  York  brought  the 
response  that  Bataeff  had 
left  for  Springfield.  But  he 
didn't  arrive,  and  the  Russian 
Quartet  had  to  sing  as  the 
"Russian  Trio". 

Back  in  New  York  next 
day  the  director,  Nicholas 
Vasilieff  received  a  telegram 
asking,  "Where  in  blazes  is 
your  show?"  The  wire  was 
from  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  FARMYARD  RADIO 

Old  Farmer  Mike,  adown  the  pike, 

Gets  all  the  help  he  needs 
To  plant  his  hops  and  reap  his  crops 

And  decimate  his  weeds. 
He  has  a  Radio  in  his  barn, 

To  fill  his  cows  with  pep; 
He  has  loudspeakers  on  each  plow 

To  keep  the  teams  in  step. 

They  fox-trot  up  and  down  the  fields — 

They  bolted  one  day,  though, 
When  that  loudspeaker  started  with: 

"A-hunting  we  will  go!" 
He  put  one  in  the  henhouse,  too. 

The  rooster  near  went  crazy; 
But  since  that  day,  you  cannot  say 

One  biddy  has  been  lazy. 

His  steers  come  home  from  where  they 
roam, 

To  hear  the  news  each  day. 
And  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and  hens 

To  bed  all  gladly  go 
When  they  hear  the  bedtime  story 

On  the  farmyard  Radio. 

— Alfred  I.  Tooke,  200  Dewey  Avenue, 
Honolulu,   Hawaii. 
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WOODEN    IT    GET    YOUR    GOAT? 

Radio  star  to  announcer: 

"Say,  I  saw  the  awfullest  thing  hap- 
pen the  other  day!  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
Wood  were  standing  on  the  corner, 
talking,  when  a  cute-looking  girl  passed 
by,  and  what  do  you  think  happened? 

"Stone  turned  to  Wood,  Wood  turned 
to  Stone,  they  both  turned  to  rubber, 
and  the  girl  turned  into  a  drug  store!" — 
Mrs.  0.  M.  Sergeant,  R.  R.  5,  Rosedale, 
Kans. 


HERE'S  A  GOOD  GAG 

"Some  burglars  got  into  my  store 
yesterday,  tied  me  to  a  chair,  and  then 
gagged  me." 

"Then  what  did  you  do?" 

"Why  I  sat  around  all  night  and 
chewed  the  rag!" — Mollie  Zacharias, 
3106  Park  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  next  one  is  reminiscent  of  the 
oft-reported  mike  slip,  "The  next  one 
will  be  the  song  Never  Swat  A  Fly  On 
A  Phonograph  Record" — it  might  crack! 

Dutch  Masters: 

"Do  you  think  the  Radio  will  ever 
replace  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium?" 

"No!  You  can't  swat  a  fly  with  a 
Radio — Florence  Haist,  Box  157,  Lin- 
dewold,   N.  J. 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT 

One  on  Believe-it-or-not  (Robert  L.) 
Ripley.  A  Brooklyn  fan  wrote  asking 
permission  to  see  him  broadcast,  and 
ended  the  letter  this  way,  "My  wife  and 
myself  have  always  been  interested  in 
unusual  things.  We  haven't  missed  a 
circus  in  the  last  thirty  years.  We  have 
a  peculiar  fascination  for  curiosities, 
freaks,  etc.,  and  how  we  should  like  to 
see  you,  Mr.  Ripley!" 


SINCE  SYLVIA  SANG! 

O'er  Radio  station  "C-O-D", 
There  came  a  vespering  voice  to  me, 
Hymning  of  love,  in  tones  of  bliss; 
Emphasizing  a  lover's  kiss; 
Describing  a  sylvan  trysting-place; 
Accentuating  love's  fond  embrace  .  .  . 
Lonely  and  "blue",  I  brooded  there, 
As  Sylvia's  singing  cleft  the  air. 

Then  in  a  throbbing,  tragic  tone, 
She  sang  a  song  of  a  lover  flown; 
How  she'd  won — but  to  cruelly  lose; 
Left  alone  with  the  low-down  blues; 
Heart  bereft — ah,  the  ache;  the  pain! — 
Sylvia  sobbed  the  sad  refrain 
Over  the  ether-waves  to  me — 
Radio  station  "C-O-D". 

Sadly  her  notes  ceased  to  intone 

Over  the  magic  microphone; 

"If  you're  troubled",  she  cooed,  "with 

ills; 
Bilious  and  blue — take  Piker's  Pills"  .  . . 
Swift  I  sped  to  the  drug-store  close, 
Bought  a  bottle,  and  downed  a  dose. 
The  low-down  blues  have  deserted  me — 
Since  Sylvia  sang  o'er  "C-O-D." 
— James    Edward    Hunger] or d   631   So. 
Bonnie   Brae,   Los   Angeles,   California. 


CUTTING  REMARKS 

Something  For  Everyone  (CBS): 
A  girl  met  an  old  flame  and  decided  to 
high-hat  him. 

"Sorry,"  she  murmured,  when  the  hos- 
tess introduced  him  to  her,  "I  DIDN'T 
GET  YOUR  NAME." 
"I  know  you  didn't,"  he  replied,  but 
that  isn't  your  fault.  YOU  TRIED 
HARD  ENOUGH!"— Reported  by 
"John  Anon". 
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HOW  ABOUT  THE  SOCKS? 

Charlie  Hamp: — "Shoes  are  usually 
thrown  at  bridal  parties,  but  they  have 
to  furnish  their  own  spats." — Frances 
Cherry,  605  Logan  St.,  Wayne,  Neb. 

BATTLIN'  JACK  THE  KNAVE 

Weiner  Minstrels,  WENR: — 

Gene:  Buddy,  is  your  wife  listening 
in  to-night? 

Buddy:  Naw,  she's  out  with  a  bunch 
of  prizefighters. 

Gene:   Prizefighters? 

Buddy:  Yea,  she  went  to  a  bridge 
party. — Sue  Dickerson,  329  Clifton  Ave., 
Lexington,  Ky. 


She:  There's  quite  a  difference  between 

a  janitor   and   a   superintendent,   isn't 

there? 

He:  Yes — about  $75  room  rent! — From 

the  Mirthquakers,     NBC — reported  and 

illustrated  by  Frank  J.  Slama,  Box  843, 

Havre,  Mont. 

A  FITTING  TRIBUTE 

WMMN,  Morgantown  Announcer: 
"Mrs.  Brown  wants  to  hear  the  song, 
/  Can  Get  Along  Without  Work,  And 
I  Do.  She  requests  that  this  number  be 
dedicated  to  her  husband. — Lena  Jones, 
1325  Arkansas  Ave.,  Dormont,  Pa. 

MONKEY  BUSINESS 

Weiner  Minstrel  Show,  WENR:— 

Bill:  Have  you  still  got  that  pet 
monkey? 

Gene:  No,  he  got  electrocuted  last 
night. 

Bill:  No!     How? 

Gene:  He  sat  on  some  fruit  cake  and 
the  current  went  up  his  tail. — Julia 
Zaic,   2403  St.   Louis,  Hibbing,  Minn. 

ACH,  DU  LIEBER  AUGUSTINE! 

Lou  Raderman,  violinist,  nearly 
ruined  Frank  Crumit  recently  during 
an  NBC  Fleischman  Hour  broadcast. 
Raderman  was  to  play  the  Toreador 
Song  from  Carmen  as  a  background  for 
The  Gay  Caballero. 

Readerman  was  sitting  down  with  his 
music   before   him   when    the   engineer 
informed  him,  through  a  page  boy,  that 
for  reasons  of  volume  he  would  have . 
to  stand. 

He  stood — but  didn't  have  time  to 
raise  his  music  rack  too. 

He  played  the  only  thing  he  could 
think  of — Ach  Du  Lieber  Augustine! 
That  Crumit  could  go  through  with 
The  Gay  Caballero  after  that  without  a 
laugh,  was  certain!}'  a  miracle! 
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GOSSIP  SHOP 

Here's  one  Martha  Atwood,  NBC  soprano,  tells  on  herself. 
She  was  just  eleven  years  old  when  she  made  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  her  home  town  of  Wellfleet. 

"Wellfleet,"  says  Martha,  "is  a  small  town  on  Cape  Cod,  and 
the  town  strawberry  festival  in  June  was  one  big  event.    I  was 
on  the  program  for  a  song  called  "Who'll  Buy  My 
Strawberries?"    and  carried    a  box   of    strawberries 
decorated  with  fancy  crepe  paper  and  ribbons. 

"When  the  time  came  for  me  to  sing  I  suddenly 
became  panic-stricken.  It  seemed  so  silly.  Me,  a 
big  (?)  girl,  holding  a  box  of  strawberries  and  prepar- 
ing to  sing  a  song  about  them!  I  became  so  self- 
conscious  that  I  decided  not  to  sing  at  all  and 
started  to  run  away.    But  mother  had  different  ideas. 

"She  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  gave  me  a  severe 
spanking  while  everybody  looked  on.  I  was  then 
hoisted  up  on  the  platform  and  made  to  sing.  But  I 
fear  the  effort  wasn't  so  good,  for  I  sobbed  "Who'll 
Buy  My  Strawberries?"  instead  of  singing  it.  I  didn't 
make  a  very  convincing  salesman!" 

That  cured  Martha  of  all  kinds  of  audience-fright, 
including  mikitis.  Even  at  her  very  first  try  at  the 
mike  she  thought  of  "Mamma  spank"  and  suc- 
ceeded. 
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VASS  IS  DAS? 

Here  is  a  bona  fide  letter,  received 

by  Radio  Digest: — 

"TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:— 
Am  a  steady  listener  on  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  every  evening  at  6.45 
P.M.  Heard  your  announcer  say 
that  anyone  writing  in  to  the  Liter- 
ary Digest  would  receive  a  RADIO 
ANNOUNCER. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you,  and 
thanking  you  very  kindly,  I  am, — 
Mrs.  F.,  New   York." 
Oh  lady,  lady,  you   must   have   us 

mixed  up  with  a  matrimonial  agency. 

Anyway,  take  our  word  for  it — Radio 

announcers  don't  make  good  husbands. 


"Listen,  Brother  Brokenshire,  I've  a 
counterfeit  quarter  and  I  can't  get  rid 
of  it." 

Brokenshire:  "Don't  you  ever  go  to 
church?" — From  the  Mirthquakers,  N B- 
C — reported  and  illustrated  {sight  unseen) 
by  Frank  J.  Slatna,   Havre,  Mont. 
2x4= ATE 

The  Interwoven  Pair:  — 
Ernie:  Do  you  know  they  call  the  new 

baby  in  our  house  2  by  4? 
Bill:  Why? 
Ernie:  Well,  she  feeds  him  at  2  and  by 

4  he's  hungry — Frances  Cherry,  605 

Logan  St.,  Wayne,   Neb. 


RAISING  THE  ANTE 
From  KNX,  Hollywood: 
She:  "I'll  bet  I'll  marry  you." 
He:  "I'll  bet  you  five  dollars  you  don't!" 
She:  "I'll  raise  you  ten!" 
( They  were  married  and  she  raised  him 
ten!) — /.  Kline,  Box  495,  Shelby,  Mont. 

O.  K.,  KERNEL! 

Something  For  Everyone  (CBS): 

"I  know  where  you  can  get  a  good 

chicken  dinner  for  only  fifteen  cents." 
"Where?" 
"At  the  feed  store."— R.  McCarthy, 

12  Pinehurst  Ave.,  New   York. 

To  be  very  frank,  I  certainly  think 
that 

'Twas  mean  of  Bugs  Baer 
To  squeal  o'er  the  air: 
"She   Sleeps   in   the   Valley — by   re- 
quest!"—/.    Wailt,     19     Pleasant    St., 
Reading,  Mass. 

MARITAL    OR    MARTIAL    STRIFE? 
WENR  Minstrels: 

Gene:  What  city  has  done  more  than 
any  other  to  keep  peace  in  the  world? 
Al:     Reno,     Nev. — Rose     Bailey,     129 
Grant  St.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

SING,  FAR,  FAR  AWAY 
KIIJ  Merrymakers: 
Mac:  "Don't  you  like  my  singing?  Why, 

I  have  a  fine  voice." 
Kenny:  "Yeah,  you  oughta  have  a  fine 

voice.      Every    time    you    sing    you 

strain  it." 
And  on  the  same  subject,  from  KPD: 
Sally:  "Oh  dear,  every  time  I  open  my 

mouth,  I  put  my  foot  in  it." 
Cecil:    "Wear    bigger    shoes,    and    try 

whistling." — Dorothy    Graham,     Box 
226,  Morgan   Hill.  Cat. 


SLIPS  THAT  PASS  THROUGH 
THE  MIKE 

A  HOWLING  SUCCESS— 
Said  Captain  Dobbs  of  the  Shell  Ship 
of  Joy  on  KGW:  And  now  we  hear 
Mark  howl.  The  singer's  name  was 
Mark  Howell! — Gladys  Eberly  Bicol,  146 
Molalla  Ave.,  Oregon  City,  Ore. 

WAS  HER  NOSE  RUNNING?  — 
WTAR  announcer;  in  a  news  broad- 
cast, "Clara  Bow  at  the  trial  alter- 
nately wept,  laughed,  wrung  her  nose 
and  powdered  her  hands."  —  W.  C. 
Powell,  Box  11,  Lynnhaven,  Va. 

THIS  KID  HAS  SOME  CHEEK— 
Announcer,  on  Missing  Persons  broad- 
cast, "The  missing  lad  is  fifteen  years 
old,  has  a  small  spot  on  his  cheek  weigh- 
ing about  120  pounds — "  —  Lyman  E. 
Denver,  Mi/ford,    Kan. 

CLOTHES  CALL  FOR  THE  AD- 
VERTISER— 
Local  firm  at  KFH  was  advertising  a 
fur  coat  sale.  Announcer  concluded 
with  suggestion  that  a  fur  coat  would 
make  an  ideal  present  for  wife.  Then 
the  quartette  immediately  sang,  "My 
Baby  Don't  Care  For  Clothes!" — Con- 
stance Randall,  225  No.  Estelle  Ave., 
Wichita.    Kan. 

HERE'S  A  HOT  ONE— (Not  a  mike 
slip,  but  a  printed  error  in  NBC  daily 
program)  Program  sponsor  is  Hell 
Hugger,  Inc.  (Heel  Hugger  Harmon- 
ies). 

ACCIDENTALLY  OX  PURPOSE; 
Radio  program  in  Pittsburgh  Paper, 
"Station  WCAE  8  P.M.— Dudy  Val- 
lee's  Orchestra."  Some  Dude!  But 
even  that  is  better  than  being  Rude! 
—  Arthur  Gramirc.  017  East  End  Ave, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
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With  Med  bury 
It's  Just  An 

Old    Yanish 


6  u 


s  t  o  m 


"Master  Without  Ceremonies'''  Roasts 


''Em   Alive 
Says 


,  Puns,  makes    Gags,   but 
"Its  All  In  Fun" 


Tyy  Robert  Taplinger 


John  P.  Medbury,  columnist  and  newest  Radio  wittyboy,  uses 
his   typewriter   as   a   weapon   against   sadness. 
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RANDMA  laughed  when  I  was 
born,  and  so  did  the  company 
in  the  parlor.  They  snick- 
ered when  I  addressed  them  in 
Scandinavian.  As  I  had  never  played  an 
instrument  before  in  my  life  the  nurses 
were  amazed  when  I  picked  up  the 
stethoscope.  I  rendered  My  Heart  Stood 
Still,  and  because  the  beat  was  inaudible 
it  was  enjoyed  by  all — that  is,  until  I 
showed  a  spark  of  life.  My  conflagrant 
personality  caused  my  guests  to  burn 
up." 

The  speaker  is  John  J.  Medbury,  who 
recently  affixed  his  X  to  a  contract  that 
calls  for  his  officiating  as  "Master  With- 
out Ceremonies"  for  the  California  Mel- 
odies. This  program  is  broadcast  over 
the  nation-wide  Columbia  network  from 
Station  KHJ,  Los  Angeles,  every  Friday 
night. 

This  nifty  play-by-play  description  of 
his  advent  into  the  world  at  Utica,  New 
York,  in  1894  is  typical  of  Medbury,  whc 


refuses  to  take  life 
seriously.  He  is  the 
only  chiropractor  in 
the  country  who  works 
exclusively  on  funny 
bones.  He  cures  all 
his  patients'  ills  with- 
out their  suffering 
chills  upon  receipt  of 
his  bills. 

Medbury's  early 
training  all  began  in 
California  or,  as  he  terms  it,  "Out  Where 
the  Jest  Begrins".  This  phase  of  his 
career  preceded  that  much-heeded  cry, 
"California,  Here  I  Come",  by  approxi- 
mately eight  summers.  In  addition  to 
writing  for  syndicates  and  magazines,  he 
has  written  acts  for  such  vaudeville  head- 
liners  as  Willie  and  Eugene  Howard, 
Savoy  and  Brennan  (now  Brennan  and 
Rogers),  Yorke  and  King,  Phil  Baker 
and  countless  others.  He  has  contributed 
the  comedy  dialogue,  black-outs  and  skits 
for  many  Broadway  revues,  including  the 
Greenwich  Village  Follies  and  George 
White's  Scandals. 


H 


E  FABRICATED  the 

comedy  dialogue  for  a  number  of  pic- 
tures, the  most  recent  of  which  are  Re- 
ducing, starring  the  team  of  Marie  Dress- 
ier and  Polly  Moran,  and  Parlor,  Bedroom 
and  Bath,  with  Buster  Keaton  and  Char- 
lotte Greenwood. 


John  P.  Medbury  writes  and  Radios  on 
everything  from  the  midget  who  had  his 
face  lifted  to  read  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot 
Book  Shelf,  to  the  absent-minded  wife 
who  forgot  to  shoot  her  husband.  True, 
he  is  addicted  to  puns.  He  admits  they 
are  the  lowest  form  of  humor,  but  never- 
theless "a  form  of  humor".  He'll  intro- 
duce the  California  Melodies  program  in 
a  most  irrelevant  manner.  Like  this 
sample: — 

"Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
says  Medbury,  "I  just  blew  in  from  Chi- 
cago. There  will  be  a  slight  pause  now, 
while  they  purify  the  air. 

"It's  quite  breezy  tonight,  and  I'm 
wearing  these  ear-muffs  to  keep  the  wind 
from  whistling  through  the  wide  open 
spaces. 

"I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  if  I  sound  a 
little  upset  this  evening,  but  my  wife  and 
I  had  a  quarrel — and  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing the  house,  she  hit  me  over  the  head 
with  a  'Bless  Our  Happy  Home'  sign. 

"You'll  notice  that  my  leg  is  all  chewed 
up,  but  don't  pay  any  attention  to  it — I 
was  giving  a  farewell  dinner  to  the  wolf 
at  my  door. 

"And  now,  folks,  for  some  music — Bob 
Bradford  is  going  to  sing,  To  Make  a 
Long  Story  Short. 

"Bob  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  California — He  was  a  dollar  a  year 
man  during  the  war — and  is  now  suing 
the  government  for  fifty  cents  over-time. 

"While   singing   this   song   he   will   be 
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accompanied  by  Ray  Paige's  Orchestra 
of  thirty-six  pieces — it's  really  forty 
pieces,  but  we  always  knock  off  ten  per 
cent  for  our  friends." 

For  years,  John  P.  tells  us,  he  has  been 
under  contract  to  several  seats  of  learning 
as  rewrite  man.  He  edits  the  wisecracks 
on  college  boys'  Fords  (Henry  should 
appreciate  plug),  and  supplies  most  of  the 
humor  for  their  slickers  which  sometimes 
appears  all  wet.  He's  the  fellow  who 
burns  laughing  gas  in  his  automobile.  He 
claims  this  puts  the  speed  cops  in  a 
jocular  mood. 

Medbury's  only  enemy  is  sadness.  This 
he  battles  day  in  and  night  out,  using  his 
typewriter  for  a  weapon.  The  best  'type' 
of  defense  to  use,  he  says.  He  writes  by 
the  quart  and  gets  fifty  smiles  to  the 
gallon.  Through  his  Herculean  efforts  a 
great  many  people  have  come  to  realize 
the  health  value  of  a  laugh.  He  tells  his 
listeners  that  a  frown  is  but  a  grin  that 
has  traveled  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
adds  that  "we  have  our  professional 
grouchers,  but  even  a  pessimist  likes  to 
laugh  on  his  day  off." 

He  keeps  the  studio  noise  machines 
working  overtime  producing  noises  like, 
well,  "the  barking  of  seals".  And  then 
he  says: 

"I'll  have  to  apologize  again,  folks,  for 
all  these  unnecessary  noices,  but  there's 
an  animal  trainer  up  here  tonight — He's 
training  some  Christmas  seals  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

"Well,  well,  here  comes  Vici  Kid — the 
prizefighter — He  seems  very  proud  of  that 
black  eye — I  don't  blame  him — it's  all 
hand  work. 

'They  tell  me  there's  one  fighter  who 
always  carries  a  piece  of  cheese  in  his 
boxing  glove,  so  that  his  opponent  can 
have  cauliflower  ears,  au-gratin. 

"I  was  talking  to  Vici  Kid's  wife  this 
afternoon — Do  you  know  that  she  never 
goes  to  her  husband's  fights? — She  says 
it  breaks  her  heart  to  see  somebody  else 
beating  him  up. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  Vici  up  here 
tonight — He's  turning  that  'shiner'  of 
his  into  a  social  event — he's  going  around 
to  everybody  in  the  studio — inviting  them 
to  the  opening  of  his  eye." 

(Four  or  five  notes  from  piccolo 
player.) 

"That  noise  you  hear,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, is  coming  from  one  of  the  musicians 
in  the  orchestra. 

"About  three  weeks  ago,  the  piccolo 
player  borrowed  fifty  dollars  from  me 
and  hasn't  been  able  to  return  it — so  to- 
night I  made  a  deal  with  him — and  he's 
paying  me  off  in  piccolo  notes." 

(Four  or  five  more  notes  from  piccolo 
player.) 

(BANG!     BANG!     BANG!) 

"I  just  cancelled  his  notes." 

Shatter-proof  glass  has  been  installed 
in  the  KHJ  studio  from  which  California 
Melodies  emanates,  they  say.  There  used 
to  be  one  or  two  casualties  each  night 
from  the  sharp-edged  missiles  of  wit  Med- 
bury  lets  loose  every  so  often.     But  the 


members  of  the  ensemble  have  grown 
tough,  rhino  hides  from  bouncing  off 
shafts  like  this: 

"That  was  a  song  from  the  Three 
Cheers,  folks — One  of  the  finest  trios  in 
the  country — the  boys  were  on  the  verge 
of  splitting  up  this  week  and  turning  it 
into  a  duet — they  figured  they  could  cut 
down  their  overhead  by  eliminating  the 
middle-man." 

{Meow ! — Meow ! — Meow ! ) 

"I'm  awfully  sorry — That  duck  of  mine 
follows  me  everywhere. 

"It's  not  really  a  duck — it's  a  homing 
pigeon — but  we  move  so  often  it  doesn't 
know  where  it  lives." 

(Meow! — Meow! — Meow!) 

"I'm  wrong  folks — that's  not  a  pigeon 
— it's  a  cat — it's  my  mistake — I'm  color 
blind. 

"My  eyes  are  getting  very  bad  lately — 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  see  an  optimist. 

"The  reason  I  brought  the  cat  up  here 
tonight  is  that  I  wanted  to  use  the  PAWS 


for  station  announcements."     He  pauses. 

His  existence  is  a  maze  of  wisecracks, 
gags,  and  laughs.  He  heaps  tribute  after 
tribute  at  the  altar  of  Mirth.  And  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  luring  Hollywood's 
famous  screen  folk  to  the  microphone 
as  guest  artists  with  California  Melodies. 
They  enjoy  participating  in  the  same 
program  with  him.  and  attempts  to  sup- 
press their  laughter  in  the  studio  usually 
proves  futile.  Here's  what  happened 
when  he  introduced  June  Collyer,  the 
Paramount  Picture  star.     Said  John  P.: 

"June's  mother  and  father  are  listening 
tonight  back  East  and  I'd  have  her  broad- 
cast them  a  kiss,  but  after  her  fans  in 
the  Middle  West  got  through  tuning  in 
on  it,  there  wouldn't  be  much  left  by 
the  time  it  reached  New  York. 

"Would  you  step  up  to  the  microphone, 
Miss  Collyer? — You  don't  mind  my  call- 
ing you  Miss  Collyer.  do  you.  June?" 

Whereupon   this   dialogue  ensued: 
(Continued  on  page  107 ) 


"Isn't  it   the  custom,"  asks  Miss  June  Collyer,   Paramount   star,   of  J.   P.   Medbury,   "for   the 

critic  to  interview  the  star?" 
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Broadcastin 


from 


Mr.  Orton 
Takes  a  Dig 


N 


"OW  we  know  what  is  the  matter  with  broadcasting 
in  this  country.  We  are  lowbrow.  We  are  thirteen- 
year  olds.  Our  Radio  heritage  has  been  sold  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  The  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  turn  the 
whole  works  over  to  the  politicians  in  Washington  and  let 
them  start  us  off  again  on  the  right  foot.  We  should  operate 
as  the  British  do  on  the  Tight  Little  Isle. 

At  least  so  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  William  Orton  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr.  Orton  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  because  he  comes  from  England  where  he 
gets  the  kind  of  programs  he  likes.  He  has  just  about  given 
us  all  up  as  impossible.  In  fact  he  almost  gets  mad  in  the 
course  of  his  denunciation  as  it  appears  in  our  venerable  and 
respected  contemporary. 

Anyway  Mr.  Orton,  being  scholarly  minded,  chanced 
across  a  careless  phrase  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  The  phrase  appeared  on  an 
instruction  page  and  said:  "Write  out  your  exact  wording. 
Begin  with  one  or  more  striking  statements.  Present  your 
specialty  on  the  level  of  thirteen-year-olds.  Do  not  overrate 
the  intelligence  of  your  listeners."  This  was  enough  for  Mr. 
Orton.  He  couldn't  get  a  piece  of  writing  paper  quickly  enough. 
He  chose  the  subject,  The  Level  of  T hirteen-Y ear-Olds.  And 
the  next  thing  that  happened,  bingo,  it  was  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  America's  old  aristocrat  of  the  periodicals! 

And  now  we  are  getting  the  hard  bitter  facts.  Enlarging 
on  his  subject  Mr.  Orton  says:  "The  conception  of  the  public 
that  necessarily  arises  from  the  commercialization  of  broadcast- 
ing is  that  of  the  mass;  and  this  conception,  so  long  as  it  is 
dominant,  is  utterly  fatal  to  cultural  advance." 

In  plain  words  Mr.  Orton  insists  that  the  majority  always 
is  wrong.  Broadcasting,  therefore,  should  be  considered 
primarily  for  the  lesser  number  rather  than  the  greater  number 
of  listeners.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  that  view  because 
he  says  a  little  further  on  "the  redemption  of  the  mass  cannot 
come  except  from  the  minorities."  That  may  be  an  axiom  from 
Mr.  Orton's  point  of  view  but  it  could  scarcely  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  rock  bottom  principles  of  this  republican  form 
of  government  where  the  majority  rules.  And  this  condition 
applies  not  only  to  government  but  to  all  our  social  organiza- 
tions from  political  parties  to  bridge  clubs. 

But  the  principles  involved  are  not  all  that  distract  Mr. 
Orton.  The  faster  he  writes  the  hotter  he  gets  and  we  come 
across  this  sentiment:  "It  is  not  that  programmes  are  bad  .  .  . 
The  trouble  arises  on  grounds  much  more  fundamental  than 
that;  it  springs  directly  from  the  commercialization  of  broad- 


casting itself,  and  the  consequences  which  flow    therefrom. 

"The  wholesale  exploitation  of  sound  in  the  various  perver- 
sions of  money  getting  is  a  far  worse  thing  than  the  desecration 
of  the  countryside  by  billboards.  It  is  at  once  more  intimate 
and  degrading.  The  unctuous  bleating  of  the  high  priests  of 
salesmanship  would  be  ethically  less  intolerable  were  it  their 
own  wares  they  were  crying.  The  fact  that  their  voices,  like 
their  machinery,  are  for  hire  renders  it  a  form  of  prostitution 
essentially  akin  to  its  older  prototype." 

And  so  far,  far  into  the  night  mumbles  Mr.  Orton,  never 
stopping  to  think  that  perhaps  after  all  it  may  be  no  more  of 
a  sin  to  sell  the  product  of  one's  larynx  than  the  steam  of  an 
exploding  brain  cell  in  a  column  of  type  for  a  magazine  obtain- 
able at  the  corner  news  stand  for  forty  cents. 

The  whole  upshot  of  Mr.  Orton's  blast  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  a  group  of  educators  rather  tactlessly  mud- 
dled into  a  situation  at  Washington  where,  instead  of  a  reception 
committee  waiting  with  open  arms  to  hand  them  15  per  cent  of 
all  broadcasting  time,  they  found  a  rather  stern  and  hard- 
headed  group  of  business  men  who  were  ready  to  play  ball  but 
insisted  on  playing  according  to  rules  of  the  game  as  approved 
by  the  crowds  in  the  bleachers  and  the  grand  stand.  Nearly 
two  years  ago  Radio  Digest  printed  a  statement  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  to  the  effect  that 
education  was  the  greatest  thing  about  Radio  at  that  time.  From 
that  time,  and  before,  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  United 
States  have  been  engaged  on  the  problem  of  how  to  "sell 
education"  to  the  listener.  The  conclusion  has  been  that  "show- 
manship" was  necessary.  The  group  of  educators  who  went 
to  Washington  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it  resented 
suggestions  from  those  who  had  been  making  Radio  a  business 
and  a  profession  in  a  big  way  for  years.  They  particularly 
deplored  a  statement  by  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  NBC 
who  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Every  person  entrusted  with  teach- 
ing by  Radio  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  his 
ability  as  a  showman.  When  education  joins  hands  with 
Radio  it  enters  the  show  business."  And  Mr.   Orton  says: 

"Here,  at  any  rate,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sorry  story 
of  Radio  education  in  America,  as  revealed  in  recent  reports  of 
a  committee  appointed  (ten  years  too  late)  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  an  investigation  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education.  The  kind  of  education  that  can  be 
made  to  conform  with  the  conceptions  of  Messrs.  Sarnoff  and 
Ellwood  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  in  which  the  best  minds  of  the 
country  can  be  deeply  interested."  There  seems  little  likelihood 
just  now  that  an  Educational  Bureau  of  Broadcasting  will  be 
created  in  Washington  to  function  along  precise  academic 
classroom  lines.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  Mr.  Orton  will 
see  the  time  when  the  United  States  will  go  into  the  broadcast- 
ing business  for  set  owners  at  $2  per  year  per  set.  We  still 
like  the  idea  of  competition  for  program  interest — even  if  we 
are  only  on  the  level  of  thirteen-year-olds. 
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the  Editor's  Chair 


For  the 
Radio  Pulpit 


WE  ARE  asked  by  the  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church 
in  a  Texas  city  to  make  suggestions  for  a  half-hour 
religious  service  on  the  air.  What  a  marvelous  op- 
portunity to  do  a  great  deal  of  good !  To  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  way  is  the  problem  that  confronts  our  friend — and 
it  is  a  problem.  Perhaps  Radio  Digest  readers  would  like  to 
make  suggestions  and  let  us  pass  them  on  to  him. 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  cynicism  which  the  sophisticate 
so  loves  to  display,  we  are,  deep-down,  a  religious  people.  Our 
country  was  founded  by  spiritually  minded  men  and  women 
who  lived  and  worked  in  close  touch  with  an  Omnipotent 
Being  conceived  and  believed  to  be  the  very  essence  of  perfec- 
tion. The  blood  and  carnage  of  wars  have  not  obliterated  that 
consciousness.  Misguided  and  sometimes  astray,  we  have,  in 
the  main,  kept  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 

Religious  services  on  the  air  are  well  received.  They  are 
vital  to  the  comfort  of  many  of  the  aged  and  invalid  who  other- 
wise are  unable  to  attend  regular  religious  services  at  the 
churches.  In  some  rural  communities  daily  morning  devo- 
tions are  directed  from  broadcasting  stations  and  are  largely 
followed. 

Our  pastor  friend  asks  for  ideas  to  be  incorporated  in  his 
sermon  that  will  make  his  half -hour  "different  and  effective" 
and  not  "flat,  as  some  religious  broadcasts  seem  to  be."  What 
he  means,  but  did  not  say,  is  "how  can  I  exercise  what  broad- 
casters call  'showmanship'  without  being  undignified?  I  must 
acquire  and  hold  my  Radio  audience,  but  must  I  resort  to 
devices  that  are  cheap  or  unworthy?" 

Sincerity  is  the  greatest  asset  of  any  preacher  or  moral  leader. 
We  have  no  patience  for  tricks  or  tawdriness  in  such  matters. 
The  listener  must  feel  the  beating  heart  back  of  the  voice — the 
unmistakable  tone  of  honest  feeling.  The  pastor  who  would 
succeed  with  a  Radio  audience  must  first  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  his  message  and  then  present  it  with  the  very  utmost 
feeling  of  sincerity. 

A  generation  or  two  ago  our  fathers,  or  grandparents,  were 
well  convinced  that  the  Devil  was  a  real  personality.  Nowa- 
days we  don't  hear  much  about  him.  But  the  same  old  sins  in 
new  disguises  are  still  here.  They  beset  us  at  every  turn.  Some 
of  them  have  been  disarmed  of  their  deadliness  but  others  are 
just  as  bad.  The  pastor  who  would  lead  a  1931  Radio  flock 
would  do  well  to  spot  these  modern  wolves  and  shout  a  note 
of  warning.  The  sheep's  clothing  today  may  be  a  magistrate's 
robe  or  a  policeman's  uniform  or  it  may  be  just  a  metaphorical 
covering  like  a  shady  business  deal,  condoning  of  a  vice,  a 
slacking  at  the  polls. 


There  should  be  singing  in  this  half-hour  on  God's  air. 
Singing  is  an  expression  of  the  spirit  within  us  whether  the 
music  be  secular  or  popular.  Prayer  we  would  not  recommend 
to  a  general  Radio  audience,  unless  it  is  a  pause  for  a  moment 
of  silent  prayer  by  the  individual  listener.  Pulpit  prayers,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  too  often  sound 
stagey.  Prayer  is  for  one's  own  communion  in  the  secret  of 
his  chamber  or  under  great  emotional  stress. 

The  message,  we  believe,  should  constitute  the  main  part  of 
this  religious  program.  The  success  of  the  message,  of  course, 
would  depend  primarily  on  the  conception  and  ability  of  the 
person  who  presented  it.  A  real  ringing  message  will  cause 
the  whole  world  to  listen. 


Broadcasters 
on  Their  Guard 


YOUR  Radio  entertainment  is  in  the  hands  of  your 
broadcasters.  What  affects  them  affects  you.  Therefore 
both  the  broadcaster  and  the  listener  have  common 
interests.  In  order  to  maintain  a  high  order  of  service  leading 
broadcasters  have  united  into  an  organization  called  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters.  The  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation seem  to  be  growing.  The  headquarters  have  been 
moved  from  New  York  to  Washington,  where  a  watchful  eye 
is  kept  on  proposed  legislation. 

Someone  in  one  of  the  Southern  states  read  that  in  some 
countries  set  owners  paid  a  tax  on  their  receivers.  What  a 
grand  scheme  to  procure  a  little  extra  revenue!  Automobiles 
are  taxed  three  or  four  times  through  state,  count)',  city  and 
gasoline;  why  not  tax  Radio  receivers?  The  broadcasters  com- 
plained that  their  business  would  be  affected  by  such  a  tax.  It 
was  found  that  a  broadcaster's  business  is  interstate,  lust  all 
the  legal  technicalities  that  were  involved  we  do  not  pretend 
to  know,  but  in  a  general  way  we  understand  that  the  courts 
decided  it  would  be  unfair  discrimination  to  tax  the  citizens  of 
one  state  for  the  identical  service  that  was  distributed  tax-free 
in  the  surrounding  states.  So  the  scheme  failed. 

As  we  write,  the  association  is  concerned  with  legislation  in 
Washington  affecting  a  form  of  copyright  tacketeering.  Are 
hotels  to  be  "lawed"  out  of  giving  Radio  service  to  their  guests 
in  their  rooms?  Some  fine  points  are  under  discussion.  Is  a 
Radio  program  literally  a  "public  entertainment"?  Is  it  analo- 
gous to  entertainment  provided  from  a  phonograph  record, 
and  therefore  governed  by  the  same  laws?  Every  broadcaster 
should  belong  to  the  association  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 
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Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York's  Great  Key  Stations 


s 


"By  Rosemary  Drachman 


IDEA!  Crack  the  whip,  Don  Clark. 
Get  an  idea! 
It  is  the  planning  room  of  Colum- 
bia's continuity  department.  Around 
the  table  sit  Don  Clark's  staff  of  nine. 
From  the  commercial  department  has 
come  the  word  that  a  big  motor  company 
wants  to  go  on  the  air,  wants  a  program 
submitted. 

They  get  their  heads  together,  do  Don 
Clark's  staff.  Here  an  idea,  and  there  an 
idea,  until  finally  one  is  evolved  that  is 
suitable.  Don  Clark,  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment, then  assigns  it  to  be  written  up 
by  the  one  who  is  most  apt  for  the  partic- 
ular kind  of  program  wanted.  For  his 
is  a  staff  of  specialists.  One  is  good  at 
atmospheric  stuff.  One  is  a  master  of  the 
wisecrack.  One  has  a  musical  background 
and  can  do  symphonic  continuity.  And 
so  on. 

When  the  script  is  completed,  an  au- 


Don    Clark 


dition  is  given  for  the  company,  perhaps 
several  auditions.  An  audition,  in  lay 
terms,  is  simply  a  broadcast  which  does 
not  go  outside  the  studio.  Yet  the  lis- 
teners hear  it  exactly  as  it  will  go  on  the 
air. 

"It  is  dangerous  to  let  scripts  be  read," 
said  Mr.  Clark  as  we  sat  talking  in  his 
little  office  high  up  in  the  Columbia  Build- 
ing. "Things  written  for  the  ear  should 
be  presented  to  the  ear.  Can  you  imagine 
a  magazine  editor  accepting  a  story  from 
hearing  it  read?  No,  he  wants  to  see  it, 
wants  it  presented  to  his  eye,  as  it  will 
be  to  his  readers.  The  most  excellent  of 
Radio  scripts  might  have  no  appeal  if  it 
were  read  instead  of  heard." 

"That  is  a  thing  many  people  forget 
in  writing  for  the  Radio,  too,  that  there  is 
only  the  ear.  Action  cannot  be  explained 
by  business  as  on  the  stage.  So  different 
is  the  technique  that  once  acquired  it  gets 
to  be  a  habit.  Right  now  I  am  working 
on  a  play,  and  find  that  I  put  in  too  much 
talking,  leave  too.  little  for  stage  business." 

I  noticed  the  stack  of  manuscripts  upon 
his  desk. 

"Do  many  people  send  in  Radio  scripts 
by  mail?"  I  asked. 

"Quite  a  few,  but  not  one  in  hundreds 
is  acceptable.  Although  once  I  did  re- 
ceive a  script  that  was  so  good  that  it 
eventually  led  to  my  taking  the  author  of 
it  on  my  staff." 

Mr.  Clark  has  a  finger  in  all  of  Colum- 
bia's Radio  pies,  for  he  edits  or  writes 
all  of  the  CBS  continuity.  Some  of  the 
programs  for  which  he  is  personally  re- 
sponsible are  the  Robert  Burns  Panatella, 
the  Story  in  Song,  Majestic's  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,  Night  Club  Romances,  and 
the  Necco  Candy  Party. 

He  has  a  good  background  for  the  kind 
of  work  he  is  doing,  a  background  of 
newspaper  reporting,  Radio  editing,  acting 
on  the  air.  He  refuses  to  take  his  job 
seriously.  He  says  he  works  better  when 
he  doesn't. 

"I  used  to  worry  about  it,"  he  said, 
"and  gave  myself  a  nervous  breakdown. 
That  was  back  in  the  days  when  I  was  an 
announcer,  and  announcers  were  supposed 
to  do  a  lot  of  other  things  than  just  an- 
nounce— act,  write  programs,  see  that  the 
performers  got  there  on  time,  substitute 


wherever  they  were  needed  at  all  times. 
"I  remember  once  I  had  to  fill  a  twenty- 
five  minute  gap  in  a  program.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  three  feet  of  snow  and 
the  performers  had   decided  to   stay  in. 


Mary  Hopple 


I  always  kept  a  ukulele  handy  and  played 
that  till  I  thought  my  listeners  had  had 
enough.  Then  I  told  them  to  stand  by 
for  a  minute,  dashed  out  to  our  library, 
collected  a  couple  of  speeches,  and  dashed 
back.  When  I  started  to  read  them  I  saw 
I  had  one  on  how  to  raise  children,  and 
another  on  spring  gardening.  I  didn't 
mind  talking  about  raising  children,  for 
children  aren't  seasonal,  but  I  did  feel 
foolish  talking  about  spring  flowers  with 
the  snow  on  the  ground." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Don  Clark  says 
he  doesn't  take  his  work  seriously  it  is 
known  around  the  studio  that  he  puts  in, 
if  not  prevented,  about  seventeen  hours 
of  work  a  day.  And  he  also  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  making  others  want  to  work. 

He  is  tall,  slim,  and  good-looking,  and 
is  known  as  the  "Ronald  Colman"  of  the 
air.  They  say  he  is  just  as  fascinating  as 
a  villain  as  in  the  role  of  a  hero. 
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Marie  Gerard 

Mary  Hopple 

GENTLEMEN  prefer  blondes,"  and 
that  makes  you  think,  of  course, 
of  that  other  wisecrack,  "But  they  marry 
brunettes." 

Wonder  if  that's  the  reason  Mary 
Hopple  gets  furious  if  you  call  her  a 
blonde.  For  Mary  Hopple,  featured  artist 
on  the  Armstrong-Quaker  program,  and 
one  of  NBC's  most  popular  contraltos, 
believes  in  matrimony.  She  thinks  no  life 
complete  without  a  husband,  home,  and 
children. 

"And  some  day,"  said  Mary,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  have  them  all.  Although  just  now 
I  haven't  time  for  anything  but  singing." 

She  isn't  a  blonde.  It's  because  her 
eyes  are  such  a  dark  velvety  brown  that 
her  hair  seems  light  by  contrast. 

"Will  you  give  up  your  career  when 
you  marry?"  I  asked. 

"Indeed  not.  I'll  swing  them  both.  Any 
girl  can  with  a  little  organization.  I'll 
sing  for  my  supper,  not  cook  it.  I  mean 
I'll  sing  to  pay  a  cook  to  cook  it.  Al- 
though I  love  to  cook.  I  have  the  world's 
nicest  kitchen." 

"A  kitchen,"  I  said  enviously,  "you 
mean  a  whole  kitchen,  not  one  of  these 
New  York  arrangements,  a  kitch-o-bath, 
where  you  stand  in  the  tub  to  fry  the 
eggs?" 

"A  real  kitchen,"  she  laughed,  "and  I 
have  all  sorts  of  gadgets  in  it,  a  special 
cookie  cutter,  and  a  mayonnaise  mixer, 
and  an  orange  squeezer.  I'm  always  buy- 
ing knicknacks  at  the  ten  cent  stores. 
And  it's  in  green.  I  have  green  linoleum 
on  the  floor — Armstrong-Quaker,  for  I 
have  to  be  loyal — and  I  have  green  oil 
cloth  on  the  shelves,  and  green  pots  and 
bowls.  And  I'll  tell  you  something  else 
I  have  in  my  apartment.  I  have  thirty 
dogs." 

"Thirty  dogs!"  I  gasped. 

"Oh,  they're  china  ones.     Someday  I'm 


going  to  have  some  real  ones,  but  just 
now  I'm  collecting  the  kind  that  doesn't 
take  up  so  much  room.  At  home — that's 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania — I  have  a  great 
big  Collie.  He  likes  me  to  sing  to  him  and 
I  do." 

Others  besides  the  Collie  think  Mary's 
voice  is  swell.  For  three  years  she  has 
been  with  NBC  and  has  sung  on  more 
programs  than  she  can  remember.  Right 
now  she  is  with  the  Armstrong-Quaker 
hour,  and  has  been  featured  in  Enna 
Jettick  Melodies,  on  the  Chase  and  San- 
born hour,  in  the  Victor  Herbert  Opera 
series,  and  in  Philco  Theatre  Memories. 

There  is  a  belief  current  that  pull  is 
necessary  to  get  before  a  microphone. 
Mary  Hopple  has  proved  this  isn't  so, 
for  she  was  utterly  unknown  when  she 
walked  into  NBC  and  asked  for  an  au- 
dition. She  sang  and  they  liked  her.  It 
was  as  simple  as  that.  A  few  days  later 
she  was  in  a  program. 

She  has  been  singing  ever  since  she  was 
a  child.  It  happened  once  that  Schumann- 
Heink  came  to  Lebanon.  Mary's  friends 
wanted  the  great  contralto  to  hear  their 
own  little  song  bird.  After  Schumann- 
Heink's  concert  Mary  went  back  stage  to 
sing  for  her. 

"My  child,"  said  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink,"you  have  a  good  voice.  Study  hard. 
Some  day  you  will  sing  for  everybody." 

And  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a  few 
months  ago  when 
Schumann-Heink 
was  appearing  as  a 
guest  artist  on  a 
program,  Mary 
Hopple  was  there 
as  one  of  the  sup- 
porting voices. 
Madame  Schu- 
mann-Heink recog- 
nized her  and  said, 
"Ah,  my  child,  I 
see  that  you  have 
been  studying 
hard." 


Marie 
Gerard 


cher,  and  sit  down  reverently  in  the 
Windsor  chairs.  For  I  don't  always  no- 
tice furnishings,  but  Miss  Gerard's  were 
so  lovely. 

Miss  Gerard,  or  Mrs.  Charles  Touch- 
ette.  Four  months  married  and  ecstat- 
ically so.  Husband  was  there,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  Ebony  Twins,  you  know,  that 
two  piano  team  at  Columbia,  of  which 
Adolphe  Opfmger.  Miss  Gerard's  brother, 
is  the  other — Gerard  being  her  Radio 
name  .  .  .  That  sentence  is  getting  in- 
volved. Let's  begin  again.  As  I  said, 
husband  was  there,  wearing  a  gorgeous 
gold-colored  lounging  robe  over  his  suit, 
a  present  from  wife.  Wife,  wearing  a  cute 
little  apron  over  her  henna  colored  satin 
dress,  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  some 
of  the  most  scrumptious  caviar  sandwiches 
I  ever  put  in  my  mouth.     (I  ate  eleven.) 

While  she  was  fixing  them,  husband  told 
me  what  a  wonderful  cook  she  was.  "You 
just  ought  to  eat  her  fried  chicken."'  he 
said.  And  when  she  came  in  bringing  the 
tea  she  told  me  what  a  wonderful  car- 
penter he  was.  "Come  see  the  shelves  he 
built,"  she  said. 

And  so  I  must  see  the  living  room  closet 
and  note  how  cleverly  the  shelves  were 
built  to  hold  their  stacks  and  stacks  of 
music.  Since  both  are  musicians  they 
need  a  great  deal  of  space. 

{Continued  on  page  108) 
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HAT  a  lucky 
break.  Be- 
cause Marie  Ger- 
ard, Columbia's 
well-loved  soprano, 
has  a  flair  for  an- 
tiques. And  when 
I  was  invited  up  to 
her  beautiful  Sev- 
enty-fifth Street 
apartment,  didn't 
I  walk  right  up  to 
her  prize  posses- 
sion, an  old  open 
sideboard,  called 
an  etagere  and  ad- 
mire it,  and  didn't 
1  notice  the 
Wedgwood    pit- 


Peter  Dixon,   David    (Raising   Junior)    Dixon   and   Aline  Berry   Dixon 
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<frf A R  C  E  LL  A 


Little  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  about  the  Stars  You  Admire 


WMCA  is  certainly  coming 
into  its  own,  but  of  course,  if 
you  knew  those  behind  the 
micro-scene,  it  would  be  easy 
to  understand.  There  is  Donald  Flamm  the 
owner,  with  his  very  able  feature  writer, 
Muriel  Allen.  Patricia  H.  of  North  Ar- 
lington writes:  "Have  been  tuning  in  on 
WPCH  (WMCA's  sister  station)  to 
hear  the  haunting  lyric  soprano,  Marie 
Kelley.  Does  she  look  as  beautiful  as  her 
voice  sounds?"  Judge  for  yourself,  Patsy. 
She  is  but  twenty-three  but  has  crowded 
in  a  big  bunch  of  experiences  during 
those  years.  At  twenty  she  sang  for  an 
entire  season  at  the  Club  Lido  in  Paris, 
and  before  that  she  worked  in  stock  com- 
panies. And  should  anyone  ask,  Marie 
has  over  300  songs  in  her  repertory,  one 
for  each  day  of  the  year,  leaving  out  Sun- 
days. 

*        •¥•        + 

JVADIO  DI- 
GEST has  broad- 
casting "artists"  on 
its  very  own  edi- 
torial staff,  my 
dears,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Brown, 
our  Managing  Edi- 
tor, who  writes 
coming  and  going, 
here  and  there,  and 
variously  herein, 
sometimes  using  the 
nom  de  plume  of — no,  guess  he  doesn't 
want  me  to  tell  you;  and  our  Radio 
columnist  Mr.  Tighe,  Associate  Editor. 
Perhaps  you  heard  Mr.  Brown  talk  on  the 
Five  Arts  program  conducted  by  Ida  Bailey 
Allen  over  CBS,  Thursday  morning,  Jan- 
uary 15th.  If  you  did,  you  got  some 
startling  glimpses  into  Radio's  future. 
Our  M.  E.  pointed  out  that  although  we 
have  long  heard 
that  "television  is 
just  around  the  cor- 
ner," television  has 
actually  turned 
many,  many  cor- 
ners since  it  first 
dawned  in  the  minds 
of  men.  It  may  in- 
terest you,  my 
dears,  that  Mr. 
Brown  spoiled  a 
very  wonderful  plan 


Marie   Kelley 


I  had  to  get  his  picture  for  this  page. 
Our  other  "artist,"  Mr.  Tighe,  promises 
to  out-popularize  Floyd  Gibbons,  judging 
from  the  abundance  of  fan  mail  which 
is  brought  in  every  day  by  an  extra  staff 
of  ushers.  There  is  even  a  slight  resem- 
blance, if  you  will  look  closely.  Yes,  I 
know  the  patch  isn't  there,  but  even 
Floyd  Gibbons'  twin  brother,  if  he  has 
such  a  reminder  of  himself,  would  not 


Frank  Hornaday        Charles  R.  Tighe 

necessarily  have  to  affect  the  patch.  The 
guest  artist  on  Mr.  Tighe's  program 
which  is  broadcast,  by  the  way,  every 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  4:30  over  WMCA. 
New  York,  was  Frank  Hornaday,  well- 
known  tenor.  Peggy  Hull,  famous  writer 
on  astrology  and  war  now  appears  regu- 
larly on  the  R.  D.  programs.  As  every 
one  knows,  Peggy  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  only  girl  war  correspondent.  And  you 
may  have  heard  the  beautiful  things 
Floyd  Gibbons  broadcast  about  Peggy. 
Mr.  Tighe  presents  a  gossipy  line  of 
chatter  about  Radio  notables  each  week. 


E. 


E.  D.  and  Alice  M.,  of  Goodletts- 
ville,  Tenn.,  have  requested  pictures  of 
Ernest  Naf  tzger — a  name  not  lending  itself 
very  easily  to  pronunciation,  as  you  can  see, 
my  dears.   To  begin  with  Mr.  Naftzger  is 


Ernest  Naftzger 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Hall 


the  man  you  hear  almost  every  morning  in 
his  Something  for  Everyone — he  has  cre- 
ated and  directs  three  other  features,  Morn- 
ing Moods,  Morning  Devotion  and  Melody 
Parade..  When  a  young  boy,  Mr.  Naftz- 
ger was  prevailed  upon  by  his  father  to 
accept  the  singing  engagement  offered  him 
by  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  noted  evan- 
gelist. There  was  the  desire  for  a  college 
education  that  kept  tugging  at  the  young 
heartstrings,  but  like  an  obedient  son  he 
went  with  Dr.  Chapman.  The  tour  lasted 
over  eight  years.  Every  English-speaking 
country  in  the  world  has  caught  the 
strains  of  his  fine  voice,  and  out  in  Bel- 
fast, some  Ulster  maiden  made  goo-goo 
eyes  at  him — she's  now  Mrs.  Naftzger. 


X-/VERY  month  your  Marcella  receives 
numerous  requests  for  information  about 
the  private  lives  of  Gene  and  Glenn  at 
WTAM,  Cleveland. 
She  wrote  to  Hal 
Metzger  for  the 
low  down.  Hal  re- 
plied to  the  effect — 
"Nothing  doing — 
the  boys  maintain 
their  private  life  is 
private  and  that's 
that."  But  having 
known  genial  Glenn 
Rowell  these  many 
moons,  she  wrote  to 
him  direct,  and  of 
course  Glenn  never  hesitated.  I  give  you 
the  letter:  "Dear  Marcella:  Here's  the 
'works';  Gene  did  marry  the  curly  haired, 
brown-eyed  girl  who  lived  next  door,  and 
her  name  is  Mary.  She  has  been  on  the 
stage,  being  a  member  of  the  act  known 
as  the  Stewart  Sisters,  and  later  known 
in  the  Radio  act,  Polly  and  Anna.  You 
may  have  heard  them  at  WLW.  They 
have  three  kiddies — 
three,  six  and  nine 
— Theresa,  Gene,  Jr., 
and  Mary.  Glenn's 
wife's  name  is  Vel- 
ma.  They  have  two 
children,  Glenn  Jr., 
twelve,  and  Patsy, 
two.  And,'  inciden- 
tally, may  we  take 
this  opportunity   to 

thank   you   for    the  mi^^KK  j 

many     nice     things        Campbell  Amoux 


Violette  Clarkson 
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you  have  said  about 
us  in  your  Radio 
Digest  articles."  It 
was  signed  by  both 
Gene  and  Glenn. 
And  now,  Babs  of 
Darragh,  Pa. ;  Micky 
of  Niles,  0.;  Jean 
of  Dunbar,  Pa.;  In- 
quisitive Kate;  Mrs. 
Millie  S.,  Sandwich, 
111.;  M.  N.  D., 
Herndon,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
A.  L.  C,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  A.  F.  F., 
Cleveland;  and  all  you  others  who  wrote 
before,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied.  And, 
holy  mackerel,  boys,  it  sure  relieves  me 
of  a  lot  of  worry  because  I  dote  on  giv- 
ing my  correspondents  "the  works"  in 
this  here  Marcella  department. 


George  F.  Beck,  Jr. 


M. 


Bettye  Lee  Taylor 


.RS.  BREWSTER  of  Arkansas  City 
writes  for  information  about  the  "Sun- 
flower Girl."  I  think 
she  means  "The 
"Sunshine  Girl." 
Don't  you  see  her 
here  with  the  gold- 
en sunshine  melting 
on  her  hair?  The 
Sunshine  Girl, 
known  as  Violet 
Clarkson  in  the  edi- 
torial department  of 
the  Kansas  Farmer, 
is  now  broadcasting 
over  WIBW,  To- 
peka,  Kans.  When 
the  microphone  isn't 
claiming  her  sweet 
boopy-doop  voice, 
the  Sunshine  Girl 
writes  for  the  Kan- 
sas Farmer,  a  news- 
paper owned  by  the 
Capper  Farm  Publi- 
cations. Uncle  Sol 
has  endowed  this 
young  lady  of  110 
avoirdupois  with  so 
much  cheer  and  merriment  that  the 
program  automatically  took  the  name  of 
the  Sunshine  Hour.  She  is  just  three 
inches  above  five,  and  her  bright  smile 
is  just  as  much  a  part  of  her  as  her 
brown  eyes  and  light  brown  hair.  And 
I  surmise,  just  guessing,  you  know,  that 
the  Sunshine  Girl  is  the  same  who  was 
formerly  known  as  the  "Sunshine  Girl" 
at  WBAP. 


Fred   L.    Jeske 


I 


Paul    W.    Morency 


T'S  not  every- 
one that  can  carry 
a  letter  around  in 
his  pocket  as  the 
one  received  by  Bob 
Hall  from  Mr.  Pat- 
rick J.  Kelly,  chief 
of  announcers  up  at 
the  N.  Y.  NBC. 
"Sorry  I  am  unable 
to  persuade   you  to 


reconsider  your  decision  to'  leave  our  or- 
ganization," writes  Mr.  Kelley,  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  Mr.  Hall  has  done  some 
splendid  work  as  announcer  at  the  NBC, 
has  an  outstanding  personality  and  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall — listeners  will  remember  Mrs.  Hall 
as  Aunt  Sammy  who  gave  recipes  and 
talked   over    KOIL,    Council    Bluffs — are 


Harold   Sparks 


Monte    Meyers 


Radio  veterans,  so  to  speak.  Between 
the  two  of  them  they  can  practically 
serve  as  an  entire  studio  staff  for  any 
ordinary  broadcasting  station,  for  their 
capacities  are  unlimited.  Mr.  Hall  is  an 
announcer,  singer,  reader  and  character 
delineator,  and  Mrs.  Hall  is  an  organist, 
pianist,  composer  and  reader.  Wanted — a 
station  in  need  of  these  combined  assets. 
Mrs.  Hall  has  wearied  of  New  York  idle- 
ness and  there  was  no  spot  for  their 
teamwork  on  the  NBC  schedule. 


Paragraphs  follow  the  sequence  of 
photos  as  they  appear  from  page  64. 
— Editor. 

JVlRS.  CORA  BENNETT  of  Carlisle, 
Ark.,  and  Paul  Simms  have  both  been 
waiting  patiently  for  a  little  something 
about  Campbell  Arnoux,  general  manager 
and  chief  announcer  of  KTHS,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  Mr.  Arnoux  was  born  in 
New  York — well,  I'm  sorry  I  haven't  his 
birth  date — but  he  was  born  in  New 
York — and  that's  saying  something  be- 
cause most  New  Yorkers  were  born  some- 
where else.  He's  an  old  timer  in  Radio 
— been  in  it  since  1922  when  WEAF  first 
opened  a  station.  Had  not  settled  long 
in  Hot  Springs  before  he  married  Na- 
talie Brigham  who  played  the  first  selec- 
tion broadcast  over  KTHS,  according  to 


Leo   Bates    and    William    Rockwell 

Constance  Peters,  secretary  of  that  sta- 
tion. They  have  two  children,  Suzanne 
of  four  mild  summers  and  Patrick  of 
three  blowy  autumns. 


L.   J.   Barnes 


1  INTRODUCING 

George  F.  Beck,  Jr.. 
of  WRVA,  Rich- 
mond, to  the  whole 
population  of  Rich- 
mond and  especially 
to  Mrs.  Hazelwood 
S.,  who  writes,  "I 
think  it's  about  time 
we  got  something 
nice  about  artists 
and  announcers  from 
our  local  station  WRVA.  Won't  you  do 
this  for  me,  Marcella?"  Let's  begin  with 
Mr.  Beck  who  I  should  say  is  a  very  vital 
part  of  the  station.  Just  listen — he  is  an- 
nouncer, saxophonist,  director  of  a  large 
dance  orchetra.  vocalist  and.  still  going 
strong,  he  proceeds  with  a  juvenile  lead 
in  various  dramatic  features.  WGR, 
Buffalo,  claims  his  first  broadcast — it  was 
when  that  station  was  still  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes — from  there  to  WIOD  in 
the  city,  where  sum- 
mer makes  its  ref- 
uge when  winter  en- 
ters on  the  North- 
ern scene  —  Miami 
Beach.  The  full  pho- 
tograph  which 
Marcella  received 
showed  Mr.  Beck, 
Jr.,  with  a  cigarette 
in  his  hand  most 
likely  rolled  with 
Edgeworth  Tobacco 
for  the  makers  of 
this  glorified  weed 
are  the  owners  of 
WRVA. 


Dr.  Thatcher  Clark 


H. 


Hay 


.ERE,  Lloyd 

Robbin  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  is  your  Bet- 
ty Lee  Taylor  her- 
self of  WGY,  other- 
wise known  as  the 
Queen  of  Harmony. 
"Where  is  her  crown?"  And  what,  pray, 
are  those  proud  wavy  tresses  but  the  W. 
K.  "crown  of  glory!" 

Lois  H.  B.  of  Dale.  Wis.  wants  pic- 
tures of  all  WTMJ  announcers.  So  let 
us  start  with  Fred  L.  Jeske,  known  as  the 
"baritone  with  the  lovin*  voice."  Wish 
you  could  see  him  with  his  guitar — it 
adds  so  much  to  the  romantic-ness.  The 
strummin'  baritone  has  very  dark  brown 
hair  and  brown  or 
gray  eyes  depend- 
ing on  the  dominat- 
ing color.  I  pre- 
sume, of  his  cravat. 
He's  been  in  Radio 
now  for  eight  years 
and  has  entertained 
over  the  most  popu- 
lar stations  in  Chi- 
cago and  there- 
abouts. Besides 
(Cont.  on  page  100) 


H 

Pat    Bint'ord 
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"Know    Your   Songs 


9  9 


Peanut  Vendor 


NOT  since  the  Stein  Song 
has  there  been  so  much 
comment  or  so  much 
playing  over  the  air  of 
a  song  as  there  has  since  Cuba  sent 
us  El  Manisero,  or  The  Peanut 
Vendor.  Although  it  is  new  to 
the  U.  S.,  especially  to  the  Northern  New 
England  states  where  it  is  enjoying  its 
greatest  vogue,  it  is  old  stuff  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  where  it  has  been  played  continu- 
ously for  the  past  two  years. 

Emil  Coleman,  whose  orchestra  is  a 
most  unusual  combination  of  instruments, 
has  always  been  identified  with  the  Mont- 
martre,  one  of  New  York's  most  swanky 
supper  clubs,  and  is  usually  found  at  smart 
society  affairs,  such  as  a  brilliant  function 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  and  in  fact  any  elite  gathering  of 
Manhattan's  society;  this  same  Coleman 
has  been  playing  the  Peanut  Vendor  for 
years.  He  and  his  brother  have  been  al- 
ternating between  Havana  and  the  United 
States  for  years,  playing  there  for  certain 
seasons,  and  in  New  York  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Naturally  the  "rumba,"  the  "dan- 
son,"  all  dances,  or  "tipicas,"  that  the 
Cubans  love  and  know,  have  been  well- 
grounded  into  his  repertoire. 

Few  orchestras  play  the  Argentine  Tango 
as  well  as  Coleman;  these  tangos  he  also 
learned  from  Cuba.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  it  was  not  Emil  Coleman  who  in- 
troduced the  Peanut  Vendor  to  the  world 
at  large.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  initial  start,  but  it  was  really 
Major  Bowes,  in  his  Capitol  Hour,  with 
Yascha  Bunchuk  directing  the  orchestra, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  outburst  of 
the  Peanut  Vendor  which  sent  it  on  its 
way  to  undying  fame. 

The  "Orquesta  Tipica"  of  Havana, 
Cuba,  with  Don  Aspiazu  directing,  through 
their  Victor  record,  probably  also  did  a 
,reat  deal  towards  introducing  the  com- 
position. Their  record  is  second  to  our 
own  record  of  You're  Driving  Me  Crazy 
in  Victor  sales.  This  same  orchestra  has 
ieen  featured  in  Keith  vaudeville  houses 
11  around  New  York.  It  was  my  pleasure 
tit  one  affair  to  witness  the  rendition  of 
The  Peanut  Vendor. 


Now  on  Nation  Wide  Tour  With  Mis 
Orchestra,  Rudy  Sends  His  Selection  of 
Ten  Song  "Hits"  of  the  Month  Post  Haste 
to  RADIO  DIGEST,  And  Comments  on 
Unholy  Uses  of  Grapefruit 


It  is  another  one  of  those  compositions 
that  must  be  heard  in  order  to  be  appre- 
ciated. No  kind  of  verbal  description  can 
give  you  an  idea  of  it,  except  that  it  is 
basically  a  rhythmic  composition  with  all 
the  instruments  in  the  rhythm  section  con- 
tributing nothing  but  rhythm — the  same 
rhythm  over  and  over  again. 

By  this  time  you  have  heard  over  the 
air  the  odd  Cuban  Instruments  which  pro- 
duce an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the 
rattles  that  babies  are  given  to  play  with. 
In  fact,  the  shakers  that  the  drummer 
uses  look  very  much  like  babies'  rattles, 
and  it  is  seed  inside  them  that  causes  the 
sound.  Any  other  member  of  the  orches- 
tra may  do  nothing  but  sit  and  scrape  a 
metal  file-like  instrument  over  the. rough 
grooves  of  a  long  gourd  which  gives  a 
sound,  much  louder  than,  but  akin  to, 
the  grating  of  nutmeg.  Still  another 
member  of  the  orchestra  may  do  noth- 
ing but  hit  two  pieces  of  a  heavy  type  of 
wood,  a  piece  of  wood  that  looks  like 
black  mahogany,  which  gives  forth  a 
single  note  sound,  one  that  seems  to  blend 
with  all  others.  All  of  these  typical  in- 
struments go  at  full  blast,  monotonously 
pounding  out  the  rumba  rhythm,  while 
either  the  trumpet  or  voice,  or  maybe  the 
trumpet,  voice  and  violin  synchronize  in 
the  melody  of  the  song  itself.  The  Victor 
record  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
song  itself. 

The  singer  on  the  record  has  one  of  the 
most  charming  voices  I  have  ever  heard; 
in  fact,  I  was  very  much  flattered  to 
find  him  billed  as  the  "Rudy  Vallee  of 
Cuba",  although  he  sings  without  a  mega- 
phone. 

The  song  tells  the  story  of  the  old  pea- 
nut vendor  who  seeks  to  sell  at  least  a 
few  handfuls  of  the  peanuts  to  the 
housewife  before  she  closes  her  house 
today. 


It  so  happened  that  for  a  long 
time  I  was  unable  to  give  the  com- 
position due  consideration  before 
presenting  it.  Finally,  however, 
after  securing  the  orchestration 
and  rehearsing  it  with  the  orches- 
tra, I  felt  that  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  playing  it  over  the  air.  I 
was  then  puzzled  as  to  whether  to 
sing  it  in  English  or  in  Spanish.  That  I 
had  the  desire  to  sing  the  Spanish  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  majored  in  Spanish 
at  Yale,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
South  America  to  seek  my  fortune.  Span- 
ish is  taught  at  Yale  more  efficiently,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  course,  and  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  time  is  given  to  it  by  the 
department;  after  taking  the  unusual 
amount  of  hours  in  Spanish  that  I  did 
during  the  four  years  I  majored  in  it,  I 
still  find  that  it  serves  me  in  very  good 
stead.  I  decided  that  my  first  rendition 
of  it  should  be  in  Spanish.  Days  later  I 
was  very  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from 
the  Consulate's  office  in  Cuba  compli- 
menting us  on  our  rendition  of  it,  and  tell- 
ing me,  furthermore,  that  the  average 
American  band  was  presenting  it  incor- 
rectly. I  had  been  told  that  most  Amer- 
ican bands  began  the  composition  with 
the  sound  of  the  little  whistle  which  we 
Americans  have  come  to  associate  with 
our  peanut  stands.  In  fact,  several  of 
my  American  Radio  fans  had  criticized 
my  rendition  of  it  as  lacking  the  peanut 
whistle.  My  Cuban  informant  gave  me  a 
graphic  description  of  the  peanut  vendor 
and  pointed  out  that  our  rendition  was 
the  truest  picture  of  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  no  whistle,  but  simply  has  a  little 
charcoal  fire  in  the  bottom  of  his  portable 
peanut  stand  which  he  carries  with  him, 
and  which  keeps  his  peanuts  roasted.  He 
also  informed  us  that  our  rendition  was 
the  most  delightful  he  has  listened  to. 

This  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,, 
and  I  was  even  more  pleased  when  on  a 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Villa  I  was  able 
to  pay  tribute  to  Major  Bowes  and  Yascha 
Bunchuk  as  we  played  the  composition, 
both  of  them  being  at  the  Villa  as  my 
guests;  and  then  later  to  introduce  Major 
Bowes,  who  took  the  microphone  and 
spoke  for  a  few  minutes.  Saturday  nights 
our   Villa   program    reaches    Cuba   on   a 
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short  wave,  and  I  am  told  that  through 
that  broadcast  we  have  built  up  a  host  of 
friends  there. 

The  letter  from  the  Consulate  at  Cuba 
has  dissipated  all  fears  I  had  before  our 
first  presentation  of  this  intricate  com- 
position. 

It  is  published  by  Edward  Marks,  and 
it  should  be  played  at  a  medium  tempo. 

When  You  Fall  In  Love 
Fall  In  Love  With  Me 

THIS  is  a  composition  that  delighted 
me  upon  my  first  hearing  of  it.  Writ- 
ten by  two  famous  song-writers  and  a 
young  new-comer,  it  is  a  refreshing  num- 
ber, melodically  and  lyrically  speaking. 
Vincent  Rose  is  mainly  responsible  for  its 
melody.  He  is  the  little  Italian  who  gave 
us  Linger  Awhile,  Avalon  and  When  I 
Think  of  You,  and  he  seems  to  have  a 
writing  streak  again  after  many  years 
of  quietness.  One  of  the  Tobiases, 
Charles,  to  be  exact,  handled  the  lyric 
proposition  extremely  well  along  with 
Benee  Russell,  whose  Song  Without  a 
Name  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
compositions  it  has  ever  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  and  feature. 

The  song  is  one  that  everyone  likes  on 
its  first  hearing,  which  is  most  unusual. 
We  have  recorded  it,  and  it  is  a  record 
that  will  be  most  pleasant  to  listen  to. 
The  thought  of  the  song  is  quite  simple; 
it  merely  cautions  the  young  lady  to  flirt 
as  much  as  she  likes,  and  to  keep  everyone 
guessing,  but  to  save  her  love  for  the  boy 
who  sings  the  song. 

It  mast  be  done  slowly.  We  play  it  at 
thirty-eight  measures  per  minute.  It  is 
published  by  DeSylva,  Brown  and  Hen- 
derson. 

Yours  and  Mine 

THAT  tiny  firm  of  Villa  Moret  de- 
serves a  special  consideration  as  we 
discuss  Yours  and  Mine.  Charlie  Daniels 
is  the  Villa  Moret.  both  in  name  and  in 
reality.  Villa  Moret  is  one  of  those  one- 
room,  one-office  organizations,  although  at 
various  times  it  has  had  a  New  Vork 
office.  Villa  Moret  has  always  had  its 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 


has,  from  time  to  time,  picked  one  song 
as  its  feature  song  and  worked  on  that 
alone.  It  can  boast  of  a  list  of  hits  that 
many  a  big  firm  could  be  justly  envious 
of.  Songs  such  as  Chloe,  She's  Funny 
That  Way,  and  their  latest  success  which 
has  held  first  place  in  the  list  of  popular 
songs  for  such  a  long  time,  When  It's 
Springtime  in  the  Rockies. 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  Daniels  sent 
me  two  songs  for  my  approval  and  peru- 
sal. He  assured  me  in  his  letter  that 
Yours  and  Mine  was  another  one  of  those 
songs  that  the  masses  would  take  to  its 
bosom  as  they  did  Springtime  in  the 
Rockies.  He  cautioned  me  to  be  sure 
and  record  it  for  Victor,  as  it  would  make 
a  great  seller  for  me  on  Victor  records. 
I  know  now  that  he  spoke  sincerely,  not 
only  sincerely,  but  wisely! 

I  gave  the  song  a  careful  looking-over, 
and  failed  to  see  anything  really  out- 
standing  or   worth   while    about   it.      In 
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fact,  it  seemed  to  me  quite  "doggy",  as  a 
professional  calls  a  song  that  seems  to  be. 
perhaps,  too  simple.  It  was  not  until  I 
heard  Little  Jack  Little  render  it  on  a 
Saturday  night  broadcast  just  before  mine 
that  I  realized  the  song  was  there,  and 
that  it  was  destined  for  popularity. 

Now  I  am  a  sadder  but  wiser  singer 
of  songs.  Still  it  is  not  too  late  for  me 
to  sing  the  song  over  the  air,  which  I  do 
with  pleasure.  It  was  written  by  Steve 
Nelson  and  Johnny  Burke.  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  either  of 
them.  We  do  it  slowly,  at  about  forty 
measures  a  minute. 

If  I  Say  I  Don't  Love   You 
I'd  Be  Lying 

IN  MY  selection  of  songs  I  have  come 
to  one  conclusion;  that  is  that  it  is  a 
pretty  good  rule  for  me  to  let  my  con- 
science, my  free  liking,  be  my  guide.  I 
have  found  it  generally  true  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  push  any  song  that  I 
forced  myself  to  like,  either  because  of  its 
composers,  publishers,  or  because  I  wirhed 
to  help  somebody,  or  because  someone 
talked  me  into  believing  it  was  a  good 
song.  I  have  in  most  cases  found  that 
such  a  song  never  really  did  impress  me. 
and  usually  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
great  song.  Anything  that  I  figuratively 
prick  up  my  ears  on  hearing,  a  tune  that 
strikes  me  instantly  as  being  a  good  song, 
or  one  that  haunts  me.  has  generally 
justified  my  reaction  to  it,  and  later  on 
become  a  great  song. 

I'm  Just  a  Vagabond  Lover,  which  I 
heard  in  its  unfinished  state,  and  subse- 
quently helped  to  write.  Sweetheart  of 
All  My  Dreams,  and  even  The  Stein 
Song,  are  the  best  examples  of  what  I 
mean.  These  were  songs  that  wandered 
around  for  years,  either  in  an  unfinished 
state  or  unknown  to  the  public  at  large. 
I'd  Be  Lying  is  one  that  I  feel  will  be 
liked,  though  perhaps  not  sensationally. 

It  is  an  unhappy  thought,  a  song  that 
causes  one  to  think,  that  arouses  the  at- 
tention and  makes  the  listener  become 
quite  serious  as  the  thought  unfolds. 
Such  songs  rarely  become  big  hits,  but 
I  believe  that  I'd  Be  Lying  should  at  lea  ft 
become  a  fair-sized  hit. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  most  un- 
usual character  known  to  Broadway  night 
clubs  and  to  New  York  society  as  Tommy 
Lyman  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual 
singers  of  songs  that  New  York  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  ever  known.  A 
unique  and  almost  mysterious  type  of 
personality,  singing  a  song  about  a  Shang- 
hai Poppy  Girl,  going  from  table  to  table 
at  brilliant  society  functions,  singing  to 
those  who  had  known  him  through  other 
affairs  and  other  night  clubs.  Lyman  has 
always  been  a  great  favorite  with  the 
upper  strata  of  New  York  society. 

I   number  among  my   friends  a  young 
lady  who  has  moved  in   the  elite   circles 
for  years,  and  who  on  one  occasion  asked 
me  if  I  knew  a  song  called  I'd  Be  I 
(Continued  on  page  97) 
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KJR    Artists  Cash  In   On 


"Largest  Station  Payroll  in  Northwest" 


IF  STATION  KJR  had  complete  control  of  the  situation,  there'd  be  no 
unemployment  situation  in  Seattle,  for  the  popular  broadcaster,  key 
member  of  the  Northwestern  Broadcasting  System,  claims  to  support 
a  larger  staff  of  entertainers  than  any  other  station  in  its  vicinity. 
That's  a  far  cry  from  the  situation  in  1929,  just  two  years  ago,  when 
the  American  Broadcasting  System,  previous  owner  of  KJR,  KEX,  Port- 
land, and  KGA,  Spokane,  went  into  bankruptcy.  There  wasn't  even  enough 
money  in  the  coffers  to  pay  for  records,  and  friends  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute from  their  record  libraries.  Today  KJR  broadcasts  every  day  for 
seventeen  full  hours,  without  a  single  recorded  program. 

Besides  the  entertainers  whose  pictures  are  shown,  there  are  many  others 
who  are  equally  popular  with  listeners.  There's  William  Pinkerton  (Pinkie) 
Day,  newest  addition  to  the  staff  baritones,  and  Thomas  Freebairn  Smith, 
chief  announcer,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Thomas  Freebairn  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  Scottish  king  Robert  the  Bruce — and  Robert  Monsen,  KJR's 
double-chinned  Paul  Whiteman,  who  wields  a  baton  like  his  double.  Chet 
Cathers,  another  baritone  who  joined  NBS  after  apprenticeship  in  vaude- 
ville and  pictures,  is  familiar  to  all  northwestern  listeners — and  behind  the 
scenes  are  Thomas  F.  Smart,  secretary,  and  the  able  staff  of  engineers  who 
push  buttons  and  manage  the  technical  end  from  the  brand  new  control 
room  equipment. 


Left,  reading  downward.  Glen  Eaton  seems  never  to  have  learned  the  "mustn't 
point"  precept  at  his  mother's  knee.  He's  a  popular  tenor.  Elmore  Vincent,  the 
Texas  Troubadour  with  the  four-quart  Stetson,  is  only  twenty,  but  learned  to  sing 
when  he  was  knee  high  to  a  grasshopper  down  in  Texas.  He's  only  six  feet  tall! 
Henri  Damski,  KJR  musical  director,  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  station's 
growth  to  popularity.  Pretty  Billie  Landers,  blues  singer,  is  the  Northwest  Broad- 
cast System's  own  Fanny  Brice — she's  there  with  the  voice  and  the  comic  touch. 

Right,  reading  downward.  Stephanie  Lewis,  pensive  and  demure,  is  soprano  solist 
for  the  NBS.  Ivan  Ditmars  has  his  fingers  in  many  KJR  pies — he's  studio  di- 
rector, organist  and  pianist.  A  product  of  Olympia  (not  on  high  but  in  the  state 
of  Washington),  he  is  twenty-five,  a  grad  of  the  U  of  Washington,  and  is  very 
Nordic,  with  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes.  John  Pearson,  announcer  and  director  of 
dramatics,  comes  from  Southwest  Texas  to  KJR  via  road  companies  of  Lightnin' 
and  other  plays.     Eulala  Dean  is  another  of  KJR's  prize  blue  singers. 

Below,  left  to  right.  Ken  Stuart  is  one  of  the  best  know  sports  announcers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  covering  baseball,  wrestling,  boxing  and  crew.  A.  E.  Pierce  is 
the  genial  general  manager  of  the  Northwest  Broadcast  System  and  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  its  success.  Grant  Merrill,  pianist,  Radio  actor  and  continuity 
•writer,  has  been  over  the  royal  road  of  romance.  He  swam  the  Bosphorus,  teaed 
with  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania,  slept  on  an  Egyptian  pyramid — has  been  college 
professor,  and  is  considered  the  handsomest  man  at  the  N.  B.  S.  studio. 
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W MCA  Answers 

Beauty  Challenge 


WHAT  station  in  the  United  States  has  the  fairest  staff  of  femi- 
nine entertainers?  Station  KROW  out  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  cer- 
tainly raised  a  tempest  in  a  tea  pot  when  Manager  Bill  Gleeson 
claimed  his  pretty  girl  singers  and  radactresses  couldn't  be 
beat,  collectively,  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

That  challenge  brought  the  flush  of  battle  to  Manager  Donald  Flamm 
of  WMCA,  in  New  York,  who  claims  otherwise.  Mr.  Flamm  is  choosing 
his  entertainers  not  only  on  the  basis  of  their  air  personality,  but  he  aspires 
to  enter  five  or  six  young  ladies  in  the  Radio  Queen  contest  this  fall.  From 
the  tiny  photos  shown  here  (which,  by  the  way,  aren't  so  attractive  as  the 
subjects  themselves)  it  isn't  hard  to  predict. 

In  the  meantime  you  Radio  listeners  and  readers  are  appointed  a  nation- 
wide jury  to  send  in  your  votes  on  this  question  of  pulchritude.  Are 
WMCA  damsels  fairer?  Or  did  KROW's  bevy  of  beauties  meet  with  more 
approval  (you'll  see  their  pictures  in  February  Radio  Digest.) 

Every  one  of  the  members  of  this  album  is  a  real  staff  entertainer — no 
outside  help  has  been  called  in  to  lend  support.  And  there's  variety  in 
the  ranks — dreamy  blondes,  peppy  brunettes,  and  real  titian-haired  girls. 
There  are  jazz  singers,  a  singer  of  classical  songs  who  knows  six  languages, 
a  program  director  who  proves  that  beauty  can  have  brains — and  two  pairs 
of  sweetly  harmonizing  sisters. 

Next  month  we'll  have  another  answer  to  the  Beauty  Challenge — but 
give  us  your  vote  on  the  contest  thus  far.  If  you've  been  a-visiting  any  of 
the  stations  and  have  seen  their  fair  entertainers  in  person,  and  liked  their 
looks — enter  that  station's  staff  in  this  tournament  of  pulchritude. 


Top — left  to  right.  Sylvia  Miller,  who  has  been  singing  ever  since 
she  was  four  years  old.  Winner  of  first  prize  for  best  soprano  in  a 
New  York  Music  League  Contest — a  real  polyglot,  since  she  sings  in 
six  different  languages.  Center,  Marie  Kelley,  whose  blonde  beauty 
is  no  less  pleasing  than  her  lilting  lyric  soprano.  Has  sung  in  Paris 
at  the  Club  Lido — a  far  cry  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  she 
grew  up.  Right,  Vivian  Marlowe,  "musical  comedy"  girl  who  keeps 
the  phones  buzzing   with   requests   for  songs  in   her   reportoire. 


A' 


Above,  reading  downward.  Nalda  Nardi,  Program  Director  for 
WMCA  and  possessor  of  a  deep  contralto  voice.  The  blue  of  Lake 
Como  is  in  her  eyes  and  her  hair,  worn  as  only  one  gifted  with 
beauty  could  wear  it,  is  a  rich  warm  brown.  The  Calvert  Sisters 
are  harmony  personified — one  dark  as  a  gypsy  and  one  with  hair 
like  spun  gold.  Jeanne  Carrol  lives  up  to  her  name,  for  she  has  a 
beautiful  singing  voice — acts,  too,  in  WMCA's  Radio  playlets — has 
dreamy  gray  eyes  and  soft,  chesnut  brown  hair.  Melba  Lee,  singer, 
studied  -with  Anna  Fitziu  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  got  her  first 
stage  job  when  she  accompanied  a  friend  to  apply  for  a  musical  role. 
Melba  got  the  job  instead!      Has  auburn  hair  and   grey  green  eyes. 


Above,  reading  downward.  Bee  Singer,  a  very  tiny  brunette  with 
expressive  brown  eyes,  who  isn't  old  enough  yet  to  vote — has  a  rich 

crooning    contralto has    to    climb    on    a    stool    to    reach    the    carbon 

mike.      Mary    and    Billie    Lee — Billie,    the    blonde    one,    was    "scared 

pink"  when  Mary  married  and   Billie  had   to  i.\^c  the  mike  alone so 

Mary  came  back  and  now  "They're  Friends  Again."  HilJ.i  Harrison 
is  WMCA's  whispering  soprano the  girl  with  perfect  Radio  tech- 
nique  her    hair    is    very    dark    brown    and    curly,    and    her    eves    skv 

blue.     Sylvia  Froos — Who  is  Sylvia?      She's  WMCA's  baby  songbird. 

Only   seventeen   years   old — hair,    light   brown eyes,    real    hazel,   and 

just    tall    enough    to    reach    up    to    the    top    button    of    a    man's    vest. 
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The  people  in  the  story — here  they  are — from  left — Professor  Edward  Staadt,  winner  of  KSTP  Radio  drama  prize.  Ida  Blackson, 
charming  WLW  soprano  whose  concert  work  brought  her  to  notice  of  astute  Crosley  station  directors.  Leonard  E.  L.  Cox,  bril- 
liant director  of  WQAM,  Miami.     Dora  Shaw  Iauch,  winsome  WJAX  (Jacksonville)   soprano,  who  made  Radio  debut  a  year  ago. 
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BY  RIGHTS,  Edward  Staadt  doesn't 
belong  here,  for  he's  a  Westerner, 
but  he's  news  because  he  won  the  $500 
prize  offered  by  the  Great  Northern  Em- 
pire Builders  program  arbiters  for  Radio 
dramas.  He's  head  of  the  Department 
of  Dramatics  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. Have  you  heard  his  play  from 
KSTP  in  St.  Paul— Against  A  Copper 
Sky? 


IT'S  not  so  long  since  Henry  and  Percy 
had  their  names  in  electric  letters 
goodness  knows  how  many  feet  high,  over 
a  Birmingham  vaudeville  theatre.  All  be- 
cause their  WAPI  tri-weekly  skit  is  so 
popular.  Henry  C.  Vance  is  also  short 
story  writer,  author  of  movie 
scenario  Diamond  Handcuffs,  and 
newspaper  columnist.  And  Percy 
Rosenberger  is  also  literary  and 
ex-newspaper  but  has  always 
found  time  to  sandwich  in  dra- 
matic and  entertainment  work. 
Henry  was  born  in  Orland,  Fla., 
Percy  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WHO  ever  heard  of  bring- 
ing music  from  an  old 
vinegar  jug?  It's  done  this  way 
— the  player  blows  into  it  and 
the  jug  acts  as  a  sounding  board, 
for  the  expert  "blower"  of  the 
Ballard  Chefs.  They  are  the 
eight  black  lads  who  entertain 
Monday  nights  at  WHAS  in 
Louisville.  Four  of  the  boys 
form  a  quartette,  and  the  other 
a  novel  orchestra  .  .  .  they  landed 
in  Radio  through  their  popu- 
larity as  war-time  entertainers 
at  doughboy  camps. 


COWPUNCHER,     rancher, 
miner,   traveling   salesman, 
aviator — and  his  latest  is  director 


of  Station  WQAM  at  Miami,  Fla.  That's 
Leonard  E.  L.  Cox,  who  came  to  Miami 
last  year  after  successful  production  of 
dramas  of  the  air  at  WABC,  WJZ  and 
WOR  in  New  York.  Two  of  his  most  pop- 
ular features  at  the  Florida  station  are 
Tonight  at  the  Opry  House,  a  series  of 
blood  and  thunder  old-time  melodramas, 
and  Junction  City,  portrayal  of  life  in  a 
small  town  as  seen  from  the  general  store 
vantage  point.  Born  in  Central  Africa  of 
English  parents,  and  a  world-roamer  him- 
self, Mr.  Cox  seems  to  have  anchored 
himself  firmly  at  WQAM  ...  to  whose 
new  studios,  by  the  way,  all  Florida  vis- 
itors are  invited. 


RADIO  curiosity — a  few  minutes  after 
-  Helen  Corbin  Heinl,  whose  picture 
appears  here,  had  played  as  soloist  with 
the  U.  S.  Marine  band,  she  heard  her  se- 
lection replayed  over  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  New  York  via  a  record  which 
had  been  made  there  from  a  telephone 
transmission  of  the  broadcast.  Mrs. 
Heinl  is  one  of  the  few  pianists  to  solo 
with  the  Navy — she  has  also  appeared  on 
Hugo  Mariani's  concert  series,  Works  of 
Great  Composers. 


HERE'S  a  brother  team  that  really 
is  one — Jimmy  and  Leonard 
Mazzei  of  WAAM  in  Newark.  Big 
brother     Jimmy       and      little      brother 

Left — The    long    and    short    of    it    are 
none  other  than  Henry  and  Percy,  pop- 
ular comic  team  of  WAPI,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

The  vinegar  jug  below  is  the  one  that 

makes    the  music   on   the  Ballard   Chef 

hour  at  WHAS,  in  Louisville. 
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One  after  another,  these  headliners  are:  Helen  Corbin  Heinl,  whose   piano   solo   brought   more   Congrats   to   Marine   Band    than   any 
other  soloist.      Irving  Sewitt,   young  WMCA  orchestra   leader  destined   to   go   far.      The   "Neilson"  pair — Marguerita   Nuttal,   so- 
prano, and  Wishart  Campbell,  Baritone,  who  go  on  the  air  on  a   Canadian  network  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
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Sergeant  (U.  S.  veteran)  Leonard  por- 
tray fifteen  different  characters  in  their 
popular  comic  skits.  They  are  37  and 
35  years  old,  respectively,  like  spaghetti, 
and  are  of  Italian  parentage  although 
they  can  take  off  Irishmen,  Scotchmen  or 
Dutch. 


AN  ORCHESTRA  leader  who  plays  the 
■LX.  trap  drums  with  his  own  jazz  band — 
that's  Irving  Sewitt,  WMCA'er  and  fea- 
tured at  the  Argonaut  Club  in  New  York 
with  famous  Tex  Guinan.  Other  claims 
to  distinction  of  this  unusual  young  man 
are  his  youth  (he  is  not  yet  twenty-five) 
and  his  unusual  orchestral  arrangements. 
He's   heard  on   New  York   Graphic  and 

Right — "You  can't  ketch  me"  sez  Jane 
Dillon,  (WTIC,  Hartford)  as  herself,  to 
herself  as  a  slick  city  feller,  one  of  her 
many  impersonations.  Below — Leonard  and 
Jimmie  Mazzei,  (WAAM,  Newark),  a  couple 
of  Italians,  caught  putting  on  a  mike-skit 
about  an  Irishman  and  a  Jew. 


Brooks  Jewelry  programs  with  his  band. 


TT  I  ITH  the  migrating  songsters  and 
VV  Radioists  generally  .  .  .  Nils  Falk- 
man,  Swedish  tenor,  Elizabeth  Stidman 
Bilson,  soprano  and  Charles  Cohen,  cell- 
ist are  recent  additions  to  WBAL,  Balti- 
more, staff  .  .  .  Jerry  Akers  is  new  general 
manager  at  WCKY  in  Covington,  Ky.  A 
case  of  promotion  on  merit  from  post  of 
studio  director.  KFEL,  Denver  and 
WGKS,  Gary  have  been  under  his  man- 
agement in  the  past  .  .  .  Lee  Goldsmith, 
the  "Little  Colonel",  moves  from  WCKY, 
to  WKRC,  Cincinnati  as  production  man- 
ager, and  Tremlette  Tully,  formerly 
women's   program    director   of   the   Ken- 


tucky station  moves  with  him  to  Ohio 
.  .  .  Belle  Bart,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Astrology,  is  another 
of  the  star-gazers  who  becomes  Radio 
minded  with  her  tri-weekly  broadcasts 
from  WGBS  in  New  York. 

*         *         * 

ONE  of  the  many  lives  saved  by  Radio 
was  that  of  Edgar  Chapman,  six- 
teen-year-old orphan  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  He  needed  a  blood  transfusion, 
but  his  "type"  of  blood — type  4 — is  rare. 
An  appeal  was  broadcast  over  Station 
WDOD  and  hundreds  of  generous  people 
responded.  Twenty-year-old  E.  D.  Milli- 
gan  was  the  right  type  and  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  Radio  appeal  Edgar  was 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 


Should  she  be  called  Mis- 
ter, Mrs.  or  Miss  Dillon? 
That*s  the  puzzle  about 
Jane  Dillon,  versatile  im- 
personator of  WTIC.  Hart- 
ford. She  depicts  a  motley 
assemblage  of  characters, 
varying  from  the  squeaky- 
voiced  village  choir  belle  to 
the  slick,  oily-tongued  big 
city  rounder.  Years  of  vaude- 
ville trouping  have  made 
her  a  quick-change  artist. 

A  descendant  of  stern 
Quaker  folks  from  Iowa, 
she  had  a  hard  time  getting 
permission  to  go  stage- 
wards,  but  after  graduating 
from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  Evanston  and  Chau- 
tauqua-ing  for  a  while  she 
went  vaudeville.  On  a  tour 
in  England  she  made  her 
Radio  debut,  repeated  in 
South  Africa,  and  finally 
landed  at  WTAM  in  Cleve- 
land. She's  happy  at  WTIC. 
her  present   location. 
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By  BETTY   McGEE 


No,  it's  not  a  toothache  Clarence  McCormack  has.  It's 
a  harmonica — the  one  he  uses  for  his  solos  in  Turkey  in 
The  Straw  and  the  other  old-time  tunes  so  ably  rendered 
by  the  WLW  McCormack  Fiddlers.     That's  Ma  beside  him. 

Real  Mountaineers  Play  Old- 
Time  Tunes  Mornings  at  WLW 


Homar's  the  one  with  and 
Harold's  the  one  ■without — 
the  moustache,  of  the  Two 
Little  Crows,  early  bird  har- 
mony team  at  WOWO,  Fort 
Wayne. 


THREE  years  ago  "Harmonica  Mac" 
and  Ma  McCormack  were  listening 
to  some  mountain  music  through  their  Ra- 
dio receiver.  "Ma,"  he  said,  "we  can  do 
better  than  that.  We  can  give  them  the 
real  stuff,  not  a  bad  imitation."  You  see, 
McCormack  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  His  real  name  is 
Clarence  McCormack,  and  he  directs  the 
ensemble  that  bears  his  name.  The  other 
members,  besides  Ma,  are  Frank  Miller, 
fiddler,  Omer  Castleman,  banjoist  and 
Robert  Schule,  guitarist.  They  play 
widely  known  mountain  tunes  on  the  Top 
o'  the  Morning  hour  and  other  popular 
programs  at  WLW  in  Cincinnati. 

When  you  hear  program  announcements 
at  WLW  in  German,  you  know  Fraulein 
Ruth  Kessler  is  going  on  the  air.  Her 
parents  in  Leipzig  listen  in  via  short 
wave.  The  young  lady  mailed  her  re- 
quest for  an  audition  to  WLW  from  her 
home  in  Germany,  and  today  her  voice, 
accompanied  by  her  own  lute,  is  often 
heard  from  the  Cincinnati  station. 


ANOTHER  Radio  wedding!  When  Le- 
-  nore  Herbst,  then  a  demure  school 
teacher  at  Ada,  Minnesota,  came  to 
WDAY  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  for  a 
Radio  try-out  Dave  Henley,  WDAY's 
program  director,  was  impressed  with  her 
abilities.  When  her  school  closed  in  June 
Miss  Herbst  was  added  to  WDAY's  staff. 
(Mr.  Henley  was  still  impressed,  it  seems). 
Not  long  ago  they  were  married — they  are 


heard  frequently  together — as  the  Two 
Octaves,  piano  duo,  as  the  Night  Timers, 
vocal  duo;  and  in  addition  Mrs.  Henley 
conducts  WDAY's  popular  children's  hour. 
A  few  months  ago  North  Dakotans 
blessed  Radio.  When  two  sleet  storms 
swept  down  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles  and  cut  half  of  the  state  off  from 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
WDAY  and  KFYR  in  Bismarck  hopped 
into  the  breach.  Railroad  trains  were 
dispatched  via  Radio,  business  messages, 
death  announcements,  everything  that  was 
urgent  was  broadcast. 


HE'S  one  of  the  world's  youngest  pro- 
fessional announcers  —  eighteen- 
year-old  Reynold  McKeown,  whose  pic- 
ture appears  among  the  group  of  four  you 
see  here.  Reynold  is  a  baritone  and  ac- 
complished pianist  as  well  as  announcer, 
and  continues  at  the  Wisconsin  station 
under  Hal  Lansing,  present  Commercial 
Director. 

Another  member  of  the  quartet  pic- 
tured here  is  Myrtle  Spangenberg,  the 
featured  soloist  of  the  WTMJ  Kilowatt 
Hour.  Besides  possessing  a  lovely  lyric 
soprano  voice,  the  lady  is  a  ravishing 
blonde  with  sky-blue  eyes  and  a  peaches 
and  cream  complexion. 

Then  there  are  Royal  Gordon,  WIBA 
tenor  and  Dorothy  Jahr,  his  accompanist. 
If  fan  mail  is  any  indication,  they  are 
two  of  the  most  popular  artists  at  the 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  station. 


Eric     Sagerquist,     handsome     conductor     of 

the  WIBO   Studio  Orchestra,   still  plays   the 

violin   with    the   boys   occasionally. 


DETROIT'S  newest  Radio  station 
WJBK,  has  passed  through  the 
swadding  clothes  age.  Now  in  operation 
seven  months,  many  of  its  entertainers 
have  gained  favor  in  the  automo- 
bile city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Carl  Rupp,  musical  director  and  Clar- 
ence Knight,  chief  announcer  and  spe- 
cialist in  play-by-play  sports  broadcasts, 
are  headliners.  The  Blue  Bird  trio  (Ellen 
Beta,  Mildred  Van  and  Inez  Greeman), 
jumped  from  WJR  to  the  new  station 
and  are  drawing  new  fan  friends;  Verne 
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Not  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  can  be  as  handsome  as 
WGN's  popular  trio.  Their  driving  licenses  reveal  them 
as  Marlin  Hurt  and  Bud  and  Gordon  Vandover,  Chicago. 


7,000  pounds  of  soap  in  this 
seven-foot-high  model  of  Sta- 
Station  WFAA  in  Dallas. 
Carved 


Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  of  Station 
bowenfejarr."old  Mike    WGN   Write  Popular   Song   Hit 


Top — Royal    Gordon    and    Dorothy    Jahr    of 

WIBA,     Madison.        Bottom — Myrtle     Span- 

genberg,      WTMJ      soprano      and      Reynold 

McKeown,  WHBY  announcer. 


Willard,  one  time  WJBK  favorite,  Fred 
O'Mear  and  Betty  Schmult  all  are  filling 
the  bill  with  the  listeners. 


THOUSANDS  of  Midwest  Radio  lis- 
teners will  be  interested  in  a  new  book 
— a  book  that  grew  out  of  Raymond  War- 
ren's entertaining  series  of  Lincoln  plays 
which  have  been  presented  under  the  title 
of  The  Prairie  President  from  WLS.  War- 
ren gathered  enough  dramatic  material  for 
his  series  of  sixty  plays  by  doing  an  im- 


mense amount  of  research  in  old  books  and 
papers  of  the  years  1809  and  1861.  With 
such  a  background,  it  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible  for  Warren  to  do 
anything  else  but  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  becoming  an  author. 


BECAUSE  we  liked  the  music  on  the 
"First  Nighter"  program,  an  NBC 
feature,  so  much,  we  determined  to 
find  out  more  about  Eric  Sager- 
quist  who  conducts  the  orchestra  for  the 
program  and  is  leader  of  the  WIBO 
Studio  Orchestra.  (His  picture  appears 
here.)  Eric  began  his  career  some  few 
years  ago  when  he  made  his  first  public 
appearance  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  a  little 
movie  theatre  down  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  doing  a  num- 
ber of  things — was  leader  of  the  orchestra 
that  played  for  both  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Queen  Marie  on  their  American 
tours;  was  with  the  Victor  Recording 
Laboratory  Orchestra  for  two  years; 
played  in  the  Benson  all  star  orchestra: 
and  in  the  old  days  was  with  Frank  West- 
phal  when  he  played  at  the  Rainbow  Gar- 
dens. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  everyone 
has  gone  "nutty"  or  "cuckoo"  over  at 
WBBM.  They  are  probably  just  talking 
about  the  "Nutty  Club"  which  has  been 
revived  by  Paul  Whiteman.  Bobby 
Brown  who  succeeded  Garland  is  again 
mike  master  of  ceremonies  and  chief  nut 
cracker  of  the  new   order. 


TOM,  Dick  and  Harry,  that  widely 
known  vocal  trio  heard  regularly 
from  the  Chicago  studios  of  the  NBC  and 
over  WGN,  are  putting  on  rather  grown- 
up airs  these  days — but  why  shouldn't 
they,  with  their  new  song  composition 
just  out.  It  is  entitled  The  Cradle  Sons, 
and  we  are  willing  to  wager  our  new 
spring  bonnet  that  everyone  will  be  swing- 
ing to  its  melody  in  a  few  months. 

Their  real  names  are  Marlin  Hurt  and 
Bud  and  Gordon  Vandover.  The  Van- 
dovers  hail  from  Los  Angeles  and  it  was 
Bud  who  first  pulled  away  from  home — 
with  a  buddy  who  played  in  an  orchestra. 
Bud  sang.  The  two  pushed  on  and  on. 
until  they  arrived  at  Kansas  City.  Here 
his  partner  deserted  and  Bud  took  to  the 
highway  again,  hoofing  it.  and  carrying  a 
tuxedo  wrapped  in  a  newspaper  under  his 
arm.  He  headed  for  St.  Louis  where  he 
happened  on  a  job  at  one  of  the  St.  Louis 
Radio  stations.  This  supplied  bread  and 
butter,  and  a  job  as  cigar  clerk  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  furnished  his  clothes. 

Just  about  this  time  Gordon  blew  into 
town  and  he  became  relief  clerk  behind 
the  cigar  counter.  During  oii  hours  Bud 
strummed  his  like  and  one  day  someone 
bet  him  they  didn't  have  nerve  to  go  into 
the  dining  room  and  sing  with  the  or- 
chestra. They  had  the  nerve  but  it  cost 
them  the  job  behind  the  cigar  counter,  as 
employees  were  not  allowed  in  the  dining 
room.  They  took  to  the  highway,  with 
Chicago  as  their  goal,  where  they  clicked 
with  Marlin  Hart. 
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Harvey  Orr,  one-time  Canadian  ace  and 
member  of  the  "Devils  of  the  Air"  is  now  a 
baritone   of   the   air   at   KPO,   San   Francisco 


Here  you  see  the  fingers  that  pluck  a  harp, 

caressing  a  canine  pet — Zhay  Clark,  of  both 

KFI  and  KECA  in  Los  Angeles. 


It's  a  $26,000  listen  when 
Nathan  Abas  plays  his  rare 
Guarnerius     violin     at     KPO. 


A  dramatic  moment  in  the  adventures  of  Jack  and  Ethel 
(Ted  Mawell  and  Bernice  Berwin)  in  their  trek  on  Roads 
to    Hollywood, — see    their    concentration    at    KPO    mike. 


West  Coast  Currents 

By   DR.  RALPH  L.   POWER 


STATION  KQW  of  San  Jose  turns  the 
whole  scheme  of  Radio  broadcast  up- 
side down.  Instead  of  presenting  a  pro- 
gram as  a  unit  from  one  of  its  studios,  it 
originates  features  from  two  or  even  three 
studios  operating  simultaneously.  The 
announcer,  let  us  say,  is  in  the  main 
studio  in  San  Jose,  the  orchestra  may  be 
in  the  San  Francisco  Blue  Diamond 
Studio,  and  the  chief  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning at  the  mike  in  Sacramento,  or  on  the 
University  of  California  campus  studio 
in  Berkeley. 

The  Blue  Diamond  Studio  was  pre- 
sented to  KQW  by  the  world-famous  fig- 
ure, Captain  Robert  Dollar  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines  because  of  his  interest 
in  the  entertainment  and  valuable  agricul- 
tural features  offered  by  the  operators,  the 
Pacific  Agricultural  Foundation.  The 
managing  genius  of  the  station  has  been 
Fred  J.  Hart,  who  has  watched  it  grow 
from  a  little  one-celled  organism  to  an 
important  and  elaborate  network. 


Aviator  "Ace"  Now 
Singer  at   KPO,  San 
Francisco 

CAPTAIN  VERNON  CASTLE  used  to 
like  to  hear  Harvey  Orr  sing,  when 
the  KPO  baritone  was  a  member  of  the  Ca- 
nadian "Devils  of  the  Air."  Only  the 
night  before  the  Captain's  tragic  death, 
Orr  sang  to  him,  but  after  that  singing 
was  forgotten  until  several  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  toured  with 
Keith  Orpheum,  ending  up  in  California 
as    a   broadcaster.      His   work   with   the 


California  Crooners,  the  KPO  Smilers  and 
the  Clarions  has  made  him  well  known  to 
KPO  dialers.  Orr  sang  his  first  solo  at 
five  years  of  age  with  a  boy  chorus,  and 
at  twenty-two  he  won  the  gold  medal  in 
the  Earl  Gray  singing  contest. 

Harvey  was  football  player,  amateur 
boxer  and  swimmer  before  he  showed  his 
prowess  as  ace  of  the  air.  Now  he  be- 
longs to  Floyd  Bennet  Aviation  Post,  No. 
333,  American  Legion  and  his  nine  year 
old  son,  Harvey,  Jr.,  seems  destined  to 
follow  his  pace — he's  "crazy"  about  avia- 
tion. 


BORIS  KARMARENKO  directs  his 
balalaika  orchestra  while  they  strum 
away  to  their  hearts  content  once  a  week 
over  the  new  United  chain  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Boris  was  born  in  Manchuria  and, 
in  his  early  twenties,  came  to  California 
and  Hollywood  five  years  ago  and  or- 
ganized his  group,  including  some  who 
were  formerly  in  a  Siberian  orchestra  with 
him. 


JOHN  PAGE,  one  of  KGER's  new 
tenors,  hopes  eventually  to  get  into 
the  talkies  through  the  medium  of  Radio. 
He  sings  the  heart  throb  type  of  songs. 
His  parents  interrupted  his  schooling  long 
enough  to  take  a  year  off  and  tour  the 
country  by  automobile.  Then  he  went 
back  to  Los  Angeles  and  was  graduated 
from  high  school  where  he  took  the  male 
lead  in  the  senior  class  operetta.  In  San 
Francisco  for  a  visit,  he  did  two  KFRC 
programs  as  a  sort  of  semi-audition.  Then 
he  joined  the  KGER  staff  for  a  morning 
program.  This  makes  three  tenors  for 
KGER  ...  the  others  being  Eddie  Marble 
and  Penry  Selby.  When  the  number 
reaches   six   the   staff   is   considering   the 
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From    left    to    right — Hale — and    not    Hearty,    but    Derry, 
the  popular  team  of  harmony  boys  who  accompany  them- 
selves on  the  guitar  at  KHJ  in  Los  Angeles. 


Ann  Grey  is   "pianoed"  here, 

Don  Wather  and  his  orchestra 

at  her  left,   and  Buster  Dees 

at    right. 


feasibility  of  declaring  open  season  on 
tenors,  shooting  them  all  at  sunrise,  and 
then  starting  all  over  again  with  a  clean 
slate. 

^        *        * 

ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY  brought 
another  birthday  to  Lewis  Meehan. 
western  tenor,  as  he  sung  over  KFWB, 
KNX,  KFI  or  some  of  the  other  Los 
Angeles  stations  from  whence  his  lyric 
voice  is  gently  wafted  every  so  often.  Still 
in  his  early  thirties,  the  Irish-ancestored 
tenor  was  born  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  on  Valentine's  day.  Unmarried 
...  a  tremendous  addict  of  health  foods; 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks;  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  some  six  feet  high,  150 
pounds,  with  brownish  hair  and  blue  eyes. 


CHARLIE  HAMP,  fresh  from  mid- 
west triumphs,  gets  back  to  the  home 
folks  on  the  Pacific.  He  goes  back  to  one 
of  his  first  Radio  loves,  the  toothpaste 
magnates,  and  does  a  thrice-a-week  eve- 
ning program  over  KHJ  and  Don  Lee's 
coast  chain,  as  well  as  two  or  three  morn- 
ing times.  In  odd  moments,  Charlie  .  .  . 
his  wife  and  young  daughter  ...  are 
busily  scanning  maps  and  blueprints  and 
the  clay  model  of  a  castle.  Charlie,  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  country's  highest 
paid  one-man  program  features,  has 
bought  a  sightly  lot  in  the  Outpost 
Estate,  just  off  the  hills  beyond  Holly- 
wood, and  plans  to  erect  an  imposing 
Spanish  castle  type  of  house  .  .  .  includ- 
ing goldfish  ponds,  dog  kennels  and  a 
studio  in  the  form  of  a  room  simulating 
a  modern  Radio  studio. 


BUSTER  DEES,  KFWB's  blonde 
young  tenor  (whose  picture  appears 
here),  hails  from  Dallas,  Texas,  from 
whence  he  was  packed  bag  and  baggage 
and  dispatched  to  Los  Angeles  by  a  fond 
and  rich  uncle.  Destination  .  .  .  the 
state  university  in  that  city.  But  young 
Buster    craved    a    sackful    of    spending 


money.  So  he  took  his  Southern  drawl  and 
ambled  over  to  KFWB  and  its  studios  for 
auditions. 

The  very  next  day  he  went  on  a  night- 
time program.  Then  M-G-M  gave  him  a 
short  term  contract  to  work  in  talkie 
shorts.  'Twas  then  that  the  young  Texan 
marched  out  of  ye  halls  of  learning  and 
embarked  on  a  musical  career  in  earnest. 
He  continued  to  study  voice,  did  KFWB 
programs  often,  was  in  Hell's  Angels  pro- 
logue for  five  months  at  Grauman's 
Chinese  Theatre  in  Hollywood.  Ambition 
...  To  become  a  light  opera  star. 


WHEN  GEORGIA  MILLER,  female 
lead  with  the  cast  of  KOA  Play- 
ers, was  married  to  Lieut.  Frank  E.  Fries, 
of  Fort  Logan,  Utah,  earlier  in  the  year. 
The  plans  called  for  an  altar  under  an 
arch  made  by  the  crossed  sabers  of  Lieu- 
tenant Fries'  fellow  officers.  Mrs.  Fries, 
has  been  in  stage  life  since  she  first  ap- 
peared as  a  child  in  the  Elitch  Gardens 
of  Denver.  Later  she  did  some  bits  in 
the  movies,  a  Pacific  coast  tour  in  stock, 
and  finally  the  radio  activity  wherein  she 
starred  in  many  serials  and  short  dramas 
at  KOA. 

CAPTAIN  EDWARD  A.  SALISBURY 
has  come  back  to  Radio  for  awhile. 
In  KHJ's  early  days  he  staged  a  Radio 
barbecue  to  which  more  than  30,000  fans 
made  a  caravan  and  firmly  barricaded  ap- 
proaches to  Lps  Angeles  by  roadway  for 
several  hours.  To  feed  them  he  bought 
bread  by  the  cart  load,  beans  by  the  ship- 
load, and  barbecued  beef  by  the  ton. 
Locale  .  .  .  out  in  the  San  Fernando 
valley. 

Now  he  appears  at  KFOX  for  a  series 
of  daily  travel  talks  in  reminiscent  vein. 
While  his  brothers  stay  in  Los  Angeles  in 
prosaic  duties  as  automobile  outing  club 
executive  and  engineer,  "E.  A."  travels — 
and  how!  Specialty  .  .  .  savage  tribes 
and  their  customs,  primitive  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  captain  speaks  some  forty 
languages  and  dialects. 


Pretty  co-ed  Sylvia  Jones  is  slated  for  two 
more  years  on  KWSC  (Washington  State 
College)    as  soprano,  as  she's  now  a   "soph". 


The  peppy  boys  are  Ken  Gillum  and  Duke 
Atterbury,  one  time  KNX  and  KFWB  lu- 
minaries, now  heard  on  recorded  programs. 
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Captain  Edward Molyneux,  Couturier  who 

Broadcasts  from   Paris,    has   been    War 

Aviator,  Designer  of  a  Royal  Trousseau, 

and  Inventor  of  Perfume  For  Men 

By  Janet   A.   Dublon 


Captain  Edward  Molyneux,  Couturier  and  Ex-Soldier. 


WHEN  a  man  who  wants  to 
be  a  portrait  painter  finds 
that  a  bullet  through  his 
hand  has  put  an  end  to  hopes 
of  becoming  a  Whistler,  what  is  he  to  do? 
If  he  is  as  resourceful  and  courageous  as 
Aviator — Captain  Edward  Molyneaux,  he 
doesn't  crash,  but  keeps  on  going  up. 

He  turns  from  artist-soldier  to  dress- 
maker. And  the  very  qualities  which 
made  the  fighting  Irishman  with  the 
French  name  successful  on  the  field  of 
combat,  put  him  to  the  forefront  in  the 
battle  of  wits  that  is  the  Paris  haute  cou- 
ture. Originality,  daring  ideas,  his  pic- 
turesque personality,  placed  him  there — 
and  they,  too,  were  reasons  for  his  choice 
as  the  very  first  Paris  couturier  to  broad- 
cast fashion  news  direct  from  the  French 
city  to  the  United  States,  at  the  height 
of  the  Spring  "openings". 

These  "openings" — first  showings  of 
new  fashions — are  awaited  eagerly  today 
by  every  curious  female — and  that  means 
every  woman.  At  the  end  of  January 
hordes  of  buyers  and  fashion  reporters 
from  the  United  States  walk  up  the  gang- 
planks of  transatlantic  liners.  After  they 
attend  the  first  preview,  by  special  invi- 
tation (worth  much,  much  gold)  they  keep 
the  cables  humming  with  frenzied  descrip- 
tions of  new  fashions  bound  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Staid  newspaper  columns  are 
filled  With  synonyms  for  chic  and  smart 
and  dozens  of  new  fabric  names.  But  it 
is  weeks  before  the  new  fashions  can  be 
imported,  copied  in  New  York,  and 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  Fort  Worth  and 
the  general  interior. 

That's  why  it's  a  large  happening  when 
a  Paris  couturier  himself  consents  to  dis- 


pel our  curiosity  about 
waistlines  and  skirt  lengths 
and  colors.  Since  this  is 
being  written  before  Cap- 
tain Molyneux'  broadcast 
(magazines  and  printers'  schedules  being 
what  they  are)  it  is  impossible  to  say  just 
what  will  be  revealed.  But  whatever  it 
is,  we  wager  it  will  be  startling  and  in- 
dividualistic. For  was  not  Captain  Moly- 
neux the  couturier  who  told  us  it  was  not 
necessary  to  wear  corsets,  when  all  other 
fashion  designers  were  saying  armor  must 
come  back. 
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HAT  was  when  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  America,  back  in  1929. 
But  that  wasn't  the  only  surprise  he  gave 
to  the  press.  When  reporters  asked  him 
the  stock  questions  about  the  New  York 
sky-line  and  prohibition,  he  ignored  them 
and  told,  instead,  about  his  new  perfume, 
created  for  men.  Virile  and  masculine  as 
the  man  is,  he  is  still  so  in  tune  with 
beauty  of  line  and  color  and  odor  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  invent  a  perfume 
which  would  at  once  satisfy  a  man's  de- 
sire for  loveliness,  and  still  be  masculine. 

From  air  service  to  perfumery  does  not 
seem  a  long  jump  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  man.  Born  in 
County  Waterford,  Ireland,  of  a  family 
that  had  a  generations-old  French  strain, 
his  Celtic  poetic  tendencies  took  the  form 
of  a  talent  for  painting.  So  he  left  for 
London  at  an  early  age,  where  he  studied 
painting  by  night,  and  by  day  made  cos- 
tume sketches  for  the  house  of  Lucille 
(Lady  Duff  Gordon)  to  keep  him  in 
paints,  brushes,  and  incidentally,  ha'penny 
buns  and  tea. 

Then  came  the  war,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  aspirations,  as  it  did  to  those  of  so 
many  young  Englishmen.  He  entered  the 
air  service,  but  so  modest  is  the  Captain 


that  he  refuses  to  discuss  his  heroic  ex- 
ploits. But  this  much  is  known,  that  he 
suffered  two  wounds — a  minor  one  early 
in  the  war,  and  the  serious  accident  which 
crippled  his  hand,  at  the  very  end.  That 
kept  him  hospitalized  for  nine  months, 
and  when  he  was  discharged  he  found 
the  war  over  and  his  career  ended. 

Here's  where  he  showed  his  intrepid 
courage.  With  only  a  modest  capital  he 
invaded  a  field  monopolized  by  the  French 
and  opened  as  a  designer.  Luck  entered 
too,  for  Queen  Mary  remembered  him  as 
the  "clever  young  man  from  Lucille's",  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  trousseau  of  Prin- 
cess Mary.  That  was  the  stroke  of  for- 
tune which  made  him  one  of  the  most- 
talked-of  young  couturiers.  But  his  daring, 
novel  ideas  were  what  brought  him  from 
only  one  member  of  a  house  where  he  was 
at  once  designer,  cutter,  salesman,  book- 
keeper— to  the  managing  genius  of  an 
organization  of  2,000. 

His  personality?  He's  very  handsome, 
as  you  can  see  from  his  picture,  but  again, 
in  his  private  life,  he  is  individualistic. 
In  Paris,  center  of  gayety,  he  never  goes 
out  socially.  Of  course  you  can  tell  from 
that  that  he  isn't  married — he  lives  with  his 
dogs  (a  whole  pack)  and  his  servants  in  a 
house  in  the  Bois. 

It  is  strange  that  one  who  has  designed 
a  trousseau  for  real  royalty  should  kowtow 
to  King  Cotton.  For  it  is  a  manufacturer 
of  cotton  frocks  who  is  sponsoring  his 
broadcast  (and  those  of  the  other  fashion 
authorities  who  will  talk  from  Paris  each 
week).  But  knowing  him  as  an  artist, 
one  realizes  that  it  is  his  faith  in  the 
beauty  of  simplicity  which  leads  him  to 
give  the  royal  approval  to  the  once  lowly 
fabric — and  perhaps,  too,  his  business 
acumen  leads  him  to  see  cotton's  future 
favor  with  those  whose  dress  allowances 
suffer  from  slumpitis.  So  watch  out  for 
cottons  this  summer! 
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(Cinderella 


Did  the  Fairy  Tale  Hero'vie  Have  Torn 
Cuticles?    Were  Her  Nails  Broken?    No! 
She  Wore  Gloves  When  Sweeping  Cinders. 

By    Frances    Ingram 


Consultant   on   the   Care    of   the    Skin 
Heard  on  NBC  every  Tuesday  Morning 


No    magic    wand    is   needed    by    Irene    Ahlberg 
famous    Earl    Carroll    Beauty 


SINCE  Mr.  John  Erskine  and  Mr. 
Walter  Winchell  have  been  open- 
ing the  closets  on  the  skeletons  of 
so  many  historical,  mythical  (and 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Winchell,  not  so  his- 
torical or  mythical)  characters,  there 
have  been  very  few  secrets  left  to  the 
famous  people  of  any  age.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  intensive  probings,  Cinder- 
ella has  somehow  managed  to  keep  intact 
a  few  of  the  illusions  with  which  her 
original  chroniclers  invested  her.  Some 
of  the  details  of  her  life  have  always  dis- 
pleased the  authorities  on  etiquette.  For 
instance,  they  have  always  regarded  with 
grave  disapproval  her  unchaperoned  at- 
tendance at  the  ball  where  she  is  reputed 
to  have  met  the  prince.  These  details 
have  not  interested  beauty  experts  as 
much  as  a  certain  lack  of  details  in  regard 
to  this  heroine.  Therefore,  with  malice 
toward  none  and  with  apologies  in  advance 
to  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Winchell,  and  to 
Cinderella,  herself,  suppose  we  do  a  little 
delving  of  our  own  into  the  private  life  of 
Cinderella. 

We  all  know  that  the  fairy  godmother 
played  a  most  important  role  in  Cinder- 
ella's life.  This  supernatural  person 
waved  her  wand  and  supplied  the  little 
girl  who  spent  her  life  among  the  cinders 
with  a  beautiful  dress,  some  glass  slippers, 
a  luxurious  coach,  and  some  prancing 
steeds.    It  took  magic  to  materialize  these 


objects  out  of  thin  air,  of 
course.  We  will  agree  that 
it  was  an  amazing  and  awe- 
inspiring  performance. 

But  what  about  Cinder- 
ella? Was  she  prepared  for 
all  this  magnificence?  Just 
as  clothes  alone  do  not  make  the  man, 
clothes  alone  could  not  change  Cinderella 
from  a  grimy  little  slavey  into  the  belle 
of  the  ball.  The  narrators  of  the  Cinder- 
ella story  have  been  extremely  remiss  on 
the  most  important  details. 

By  all  this  we  mean  that  Cinderella 
could  not  have  outshone  all  the  other 
beauties  at  the  ball  if  her  hands  had  been 
red  and  unkempt,  if  her  nails  were  dirty 
and  broken,  her  cuticle  ragged,  or  her  hair 
in  an  unattractive  condition  and  coiffure. 
Surely  the  prince  was  a 
rather  discriminating 
gentleman,  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  would 
have  lost  his  heart  to 
Cinderella  if  she  had 
offended  in  these  de- 
tails. Granted  —  the 
dress  was  lovely,  and 
the  slippers  spectacu- 
lar, but  no  prince  would  overlook  cal- 
loused elbows  and  uncared  for  hands  and 
hair  certainly.  And  so  we  come  to  the 
very  private  life  of  Cinderella. 

If  we  accept  the  story  of  Cinderella, 
even  with  its  implications  of  magic,  then 
we  accept  also  the  fact  that  Cinderella 
must  have  been  prepared  for  her  meta- 
morphosis. She  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first  advocates  of  the  policy  of  pre- 
paredness. When  she  swept  the  hearth 
and    did    the    scrubbing.    Cinderella    must 


Free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
the  Skin  by  Frances  Ingram  will 
be  mailed  to  readers  of  Radio 
Digest.  Send  your  request  to 
Miss  Ingram,  in  care  of  Radio 
Digest,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York. — Editor. 


have  worn  gloves  to  protect  her  hands  and 
nails.  She  must  have  been  able  to  borrow 
her  step-sisters'  brushes  for  nightly 
brushings  of  her  hair.  too.  Undoubtedly 
she  also  was  able  to  avail  herself  of  her 
step-sisters'  cold  creams  and  cosmetics. 
Obviously,  her  skin  had  regular  care. 
Otherwise  her  appearance  at  the  ball 
would  not  have  been  so  eventful.  Yes 
indeed,  you  can  count  on  it — Cinderella 
was  prepared.  Her  fairy  godmother  was 
versed  in  magic — true — but  so  was  Cin- 
derella. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Cinderella's 
magic  was  more  potent  than  the  magic  of 
her  supernatural  godmother.  For  the 
magic  of  good  looks  lies  in  the  policy  of 
preparedness. 

It  did  in  Cinderella's  day  and  it  does 
today.  The  most  beautiful  girl  the  prime 
had  ever  seen  knew  the 
importance  of  regular 
and  faithful  attention 
to  the  necessary  details 
which  make  a  woman 
outstandingly  attrac- 
tive. And  the  most 
beautiful  girl  you  have 
ever  seen  follows  in 
Cinderella":-  footsteps. 
You  may  be  sure  that  she  has  the  will 
power  and  the  character  to  care  for  her- 
self faithfully  and  systematically.  Her 
policy.  like  Cinderella's,  is  one  oi  pre- 
paredness. 

Beautiful  clothes  are  important.  Regu- 
lar features  are  an  asset.  But  unless  the 
skin  is  clear  and  unblemished,  unless  the 
hands  are  smooth,  and  the  nails  are  cared 
for,  smart  clothes  and  good  features  avail 
a  woman  little. 

i  Continued  on  page  °°^ 
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Mrs  Scott  and  her  three 
healthy,  normal  children. 
The  eldest  daughter  was  re- 
cently graduated  from  Vassar 
with       very       high       honors. . 


"By 


MIRIAM  FINN  SCOTT 


Well-Known  Authority  o 

Children  s     Problems    asks 

an  All-Absorbing  Question 

Do  You  Know 
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■Y  CHILD  is  disobedient!" 
"How  shall  I  teach  my  child 
to  obey  me?"  Thus  have  be- 
gun hundreds  of  requests  for 
help  from  earnest  parents  made  to  me 
by  letter  or  in  person.  This  disobedience 
seemingly  takes  as  many  different  forms  as 
there  are  different  children. 

I  quote  from  typical  letters:  "My  child 
is  defiant  to  desperation,"  writes  one 
mother.  "She  deliberately  refuses  to  do 
the  smallest  thing  I  ask  her  to  do.  How 
am  I  to  teach  her  obedience?"  And  an- 
other parent  writes:  "Please  tell  me  how 
to  control  my  little  son's  most  objection- 
able trait,  contrariness, — he  is  very  bright 
but  terrifically  wilful,  and  persistent  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion."  "My  little  girl 
of  three,"  writes  another  mother,  "is 
usually  manageable  at  home  where  she 
always  keeps  busy,  but  she  is  most  un- 
manageable, most  stubborn,  outside  the 
house.  Spanking  and  putting  her  to  bed 
early  have  no  effect  on  her."  And  still 
another  mother  writes  of  a  boy  of  four, 
who  is  energetic,  spirited,  keenly  intelli- 
gent, but  who  will  never  take  her  requests 
or  her  commands  seriously.  Thus  the 
complaints  run  on. 

Just  as  I  asked  you  last  time  to  realize 
that  before  we  can  handle  the  outbursts  of 
temper  in  a  child  successfully,  we  must 
first  of  all  try  to  understand  the  ingredi- 
ents, the  forces,  behind  temper,  just  so 
must  we  first  of  all  understand  the  powers, 
the  qualities,  which  cause  a  child  to  dis- 
obey— we  must  search  for  what  is  behind 


the  behavior  which  irritates,  bewilders  us, 
and  renders  us  desperate.  And  while  we 
are  searching  we  must  search  ourselves 
with  utmost  candor  for  our  motive  in  de- 
siring that  our  child  be  obedient.  Is  it 
primarily  for  the  child's  betterment,  or  is 
it  for  our  own  relief,  our  own  convenience 
or  even  to  satisfy  our  own  false  pride? 
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>EHIND  the  child's  dis- 
obedience we  often  find  a  very  sensitive 
nature,  imagination,  originality,  and  ruth- 
less determination  to  express  his  creative 
impulses.  These  fine  qualities  should  not 
be  crushed  by  arbitrary,  autocratic  disci- 
pline. Such  handling  is  certain  to  stimu- 
late in  the  child  rebellion,  defiance,  the 
most  stubborn  kind  of  disobedience,  and 
not  infrequently  we  can  trace  acute  diges- 
tive disturbances,  frequent  vomiting,  ner- 
vous disturbances,  such  as  stammering 
and  twitching,  to  the  thoughtless  handling 
of  a  child  of  this  type. 

The  story  of  six-year-old  Charles  will 
concretely  illustrate  my  point.  When  he 
first  came  to  the  Children's  Garden  with 
his  parents  for  an  examination,  he  looked 
like  a  haunted  wild  animal.  His  thin,  pale 
face  was  tragically  twisted  with  fear  and 
distrust.  He  would  not  enter  or  touch  a 
thing  in  the  room  although  I  tried  to 
make  clear  to  Charles  that  everything  in 
the  Children's  Garden  was  for  him  to  play 
with.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  parents 
and  it  was  evident  that  Charles  dreaded 
criticism,      admonition,     punishment     at 


every  move.  I  realized  that  nothing  I 
could  say  would  convince  Charles  that 
he  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  the 
Children's  Garden.  I  said  no  more  but 
from  one  of  the  shelves  I  took  down  a 
Russian  wooden  egg  containing  eighteen 
concentric  eggs  of  different  colors.  I  sat 
down  at  the  green  table  and  began  to  open 
up  the  egg,  arranging  the  half-eggs  in  a 
circle,  the  red,  the  blue,  the  green,  the 
yellow,  the  purple — and  more  eggs  were 
coming — growing  smaller  and  smaller. 
The  parents  were  fascinated  and  like 
children  expressed  their  delight.  By  the 
time  I  had  opened  the  ninth  or  tenth  egg, 
Charles  was  at  my  side  and  with  a  look  in 
his  eyes  which  said,  "May  I  try  it?"  With- 
out a  word,  I  handed  the  egg  over  to  him. 
To  my  delight  and  to  the  parents'  sur- 
prise, Charles  played  with  that  egg  for 
one  full  hour,  opening  the  eggs,  closing 
them,  arranging  the  halves  in  intricate 
patterns;  handling  the  parts  with  the 
most  exquisite  care,  showing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  texture  of  the  wood,  of  its 
polished  colorful  surface.  After  that, 
Charles  discovered  other  toys  and  mate- 
rial of  interest  in  the  room,  all  of  which 
he  handled  with  skill  and  with  an  unusual 
observance  of  details.  By  the  end  of 
the  examination,  I  knew  that  Charles  was 
a  gifted  boy,  responsive  to  all  reasonable 
requests,  eager  to  cooperate;  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  Charles.  After 
talking  with  the  parents  and  studying  their 
home  environment,  I  was  convinced  that 
the  boy's  defiance,  his   disobedience,  his 
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stubbornness,  were  the 
natural  reaction  to  his 
patients'   treatment    of 
him.     The  father,  im- 
patient,'    domineering, 
insisted     always     that 
Charles  should  do  what 
he  wanted  done  and  in 
his  way,  entirely  disre- 
garding Charles'  nature 
and  needs.  The  mother, 
an      over-conscientious 
housekeeper,  who  could 
not  endure  the  slightest 
disorder     was     forever 
telling   Charles   not   to 
do  this  or  that  because 
it  made  such  a  mess! 
All    of    Charles'    treas- 
ures— his  towers,  castles, 
bridges,  Radio  stations 
— constructed  with  in- 
finite care  out  of  card- 
board or  building  blocks 
were,    by    his    mother, 
without  a   thought   for 
Charles,    swept   into    a 
heap.     The   small   boy 
was  constantly  interfered  with,  his  play, 
his  interests,   were   never   seriously   con- 
sidered;   it   was   a    mere   trifle   to   yank 
Charles    out   of   the   house   although   he 
pleaded  "In  just  one  minute — I  want 
to  finish  my  bird  house."     Certainly 
such    lack    of    consideration    for    a 
child's   rights   can  only  generate  in- 
difference, rebellion,  and  disobedience. 

In  general,  my  advice  in  Charles' 
case  will  fit  most  children  of  his  type. 
First:  The  child  who  is  gifted  with 
fine  qualities  must  have  special  con- 
sideration and  more  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  them.  He  must  be  given 
materials  which  will  provide  for  him 
an  outlet  for  his  imagination,  original- 
ity and  constructive  ability.  Second: 
Every  child  must  have  a  space  which 
he  can  call  his,  if  it  is  only  one  cor- 
ner in  one  room,  and  an  accessible 
shelf  or  two  to  hold  his  toys  and  ma- 
terials. Third:  We  must  respect  the 
child  at  play.  We  must  not  thought- 
lessly interrupt  him  or  disturb  him 
any  more  than  we  would  allow  him  to 
interrupt  us  while  we  are  seriously  at 
work.  Fourth:  We  must  have  respect 
for  the  child's  achievements,  however 
crude,  however  simple,  however  im- 
perfect they  may  seem  to  us.  We 
must  realize  that  these  are  the  child's 
best  efforts;  that  the  child's  castle 
out  of  his  building  blocks,  or  his  train 
on  tracks  going  to  a  world  of  his  own 
imagination  are  as  important  to  him 
as  our  efforts  are  to  us.  Children 
who  are  handled  with  respect,  with 
consideration  and  with  sympathy, 
will  quickly  respond  to  reasonable 
and  just  requests  of  them. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  disobedience  is  fostered 
by  our  failure,  to  appreciate  the 
values  the  child  attaches  to  his  act 
or  his  desire.    Often  in  our  endeavor 
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Guide  Creative  Energy 

Problems  with  children  are  common  in  most 
homes  but  they  can  all  be  adjusted  if  approached 
properly.  These  errors  of  self-will,  stubbornness, 
and  temper  may  be  traced  to  misdirected  creative 
energies  which  are  latent  in  the  child  and  which 
will  respond  only  to  the  sympathetic  touch. 

This  broadcast  by  Mrs.  Scott  is  published  here 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  NBC  over  which  net- 
work Mrs.  Scott  broadcasts  regularly. 

If  you  are  disturbed  over  the  behavior  of  your 
children,  Mrs.  Scott  will  be  pleased  to  help  you 
solve  your  problem.  Address  your  request  to  Mrs. 
Miriam  Finn  Scott,  in  care  of  Radio  Digest,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Editor. 
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strictly  to  carry  out  an  established  rule, 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  imagination 
or  emotions  of  the  child.  A  little  girl  of 
six,  who  was  just  learning  to  write,  con- 


Mrs.   Scott,  Author  of  Meeting   Your 
Child's   Problems   and    other   books 


ceived  the   tremendous 
idea  of  writing  a  letter 
to  her  father,  who  was 
returning      home      late 
that  evening,  which  let- 
ter   she    was    going    to 
place  on  his  pillow,  to 
be  discovered  and  read 
by  him  when  he  went 
to   bed.      The   mother, 
not    appreciating    what 
this  meant  to  the  child, 
put  off  the  child's  writ- 
ing of  the  letter  until 
it  suited  her  own  con- 
venience.      Her     con- 
venience did  not  arrive 
until     twenty    minutes 
after   six — ten   minutes 
before  the  child's  bed- 
time.   With  painstaking 
fingers  the  child  began 
to  write  the  letter.   Her 
hand    grew    tired,    she 
grew   sleepy,   but   with 
unfaltering  will  she  kept 
on — for  before  her  was 
the  dream  of  the  pleased 
surprise  of  her  father  when  he  found  her 
letter.     At  six-thirty  o'clock  the  mother 
ordered  the  child  to  bed;  the  child  pleaded 
for  time  to  complete  her  letter.    This  the 
mother  flatly  refused  and  in  turn  the 
child  flatly  refused   to  obey.     Then 
came  the  clash.    The  mother  forcibly 
picked  the  child  up  and  carried  her 
off,  the  girl  resisting  and  fighting  her 
mother  in  a  passion  of  wildest  vio- 
lence.   By  superior  strength  the  child 
was  put  to  bed.    Obedience  had  been 
enforced,  but  the  little  girl  lay  sob- 
bing in  the  dark,  wild  with  grief  over 
the  tragedy  of  her  broken  dream — 
her  spirit  newly  sown  with  the  seed 
of  disobedience! 


During  Mrs.  Scott's  visit  to  Russia 
(U.S.S.R.)  she  lectured  on  the  sub- 
ject of  child  training  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Moscow.  Leningrad  and 
other  educational  centers.  Oiv?  of 
her  books.  How  to  Know  Your  Child 
was  translated  into  Russian  during  her 
visit.  While  there  she  made  a  study 
of  the  homeless  children  who  have 
been  such  a  problem  to  Russia  and 
who  are  the  subject  of  much  spirited 
discussion  here  in  our  own  country. 
Mrs.  Scott  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  them  at  first  hand  as  the  vari- 
ous institutions  where  they  are  cared 
for  and  educated  were  thrown  open 
to  her. 

Mrs.  Scott  has  also  lectured  in  some 
of  this  country's  principal  centers  on 
the  question  so  close  to  her  heart. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York  has  this  to  say 
of  the  series  of  lectures  she  deliv- 
ered here.  "I  consider  the  lectures 
given  by  Mrs,  Scott  epoch-making. 
They  were  the  best  ever  delivered 
in   the  schools  of   New  York." 
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%    MRS.    EDGAR    GUEST 

"A  Good  Somebody  to  Have  around 
although  He  Leaves  His  Clothes 
All  over  and  Snores  in  His  Sleep" 


The    mischievous    twinkle   in    Mr.    Guest 
eyes    betray    the    boy    that's    still    in    hii 

Mrs.  Edgar  Guest,  wife  of  America's 
well-known  poet,  delivered  the  following 
talk  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany on  what  it  means  to  be  a  poet's  wife. — 
Editor. 

WHEN  I  was  asked  to  speak 
on  how  it  seems  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  man,  I 
wanted  to  decline  the  invi- 
tation, because  for  the  twenty-four  years 
that  I  have  been  his  wife  he  has  done  all 
the  talking.  Now,  that  in  itself  should  be 
a  unique  experience  for  any  wife,  to  have 
to  listen  to  her  husband  talk  in  public 
places  for  twenty-four  years  and  not  be 
able  to  make  any  reply  at  all.  Tonight  I 
have  him  in  the  same  place.  Whatever  I 
have  to  say  he  cannot  reply  to.  Of  course, 
I  will  have  to  be  careful  what  I  say,  be- 
cause he  is  listening  to  me  and  the  night 
is  long. 

Really,  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you. 
You  know  he  is  just  like  other  men  judging 
by  what  other  men's  wives  tell  me.  He 
has  a  good  appetite,  sleeps  well,  snores  and 
leaves  his  clothes  all  over  the  house.  He 
likes  to  be  petted.  He  very  often  picks 
out  the  wrong  necktie.  He  is  the  kind  of 
a  husband  that  likes  to  go  to  bed  at  night 
and  read.  Besides  the  bed  he  likes  to 
have  a  plate  of  apples  and  hard  candy.  And 
when  I  try  to  go  to  sleep  he  munches  this 
in  my  ears. 

Somebody  asked  me  one  time  what  his 
favorite  food  was — I  have  seen  him  take 
the  most  elaborate  menu  card  with  ap- 
parently everything  in  the  world  on  it,  and 
after  considerable  study  of  it  would  wind 
up  by  ordering  calves'  liver  and  bacon  and 
rice  pudding.  Oh,  I  know  he  does  all  the 
things  that  all  other  men  do.  He  is  just  a 
normal  person  and  incidentally,  I  have 
found  him  a  mighty  nice  somebody  to  have 
around  the  house  and  to  be  with.    He  loves 


s  to  play  bridge,  and  I  have  been 

n  patient  with  him,  even  though 

he  is  the  worst  card-holder  in 
the  world.  Do  we  argue  at  the  bridge- 
table — well,  we  are  married! 

Of  course,  his  pet  game  is  golf.  He  loves 
it,  and  I  have  listened  to  score  after  score 
and  have  even  gone  to  Pinehurst  with  him 
and  heard  nothing  else  but  golf. 

I  think  one  of  the  funniest  things  he 
ever  did  occurred  at  Pinehurst.  We  have 
a  friend  who  is  a  very  prominent  citizen 
in  Detroit,  and  who  goes  to  Pinehurst 
every  year  with  a  group  of  his  friends. 
He  is  very  much  interested  in  his  game, 
although  he  is  a  great  enough  sportsman 
not  to  take  it  too  seriously.  However, 
on  this  particular  day,  they  had  arranged 
what  they  thought  was  a  very  important 
foursome  and  so  my  husband  decided  that 
this  would  be  a  good  time  for 
him  to  act  as  a  caddy  for  this 
gentleman. 


Edgar  went  in  and  stepped  on  it.  Well, 
this  was  about  the  finish,  but  when  they 
got  to  the  green — you  know  the  greens 
at  Pinehurst  are  sand — he  waited  until  his 
friend  was  about  to  putt  and  then  dragged 
the  clubs  right  across  in  front  of  the  ball. 
That  was  the  end.  He  was  discharged  and 
sent  back  to  the  clubhouse — then  removed 
his  wig  and  the  laugh  was  on.  The  friend 
as  I  have  said  before,  was  a  good  sports- 
man, so  he  laughed  the  heartiest  of  any 
of  them. 

I  suppose  that  the  wife  of  a  man  in  the 
public  eye  has  to  contend  with  many  things 
that  many  wives  do  not  meet.  Among 
these  are  the  stories  that  come  to  our 
ears  about  how  unhappy  we  really  are 
and  this  and  that  and  the  other  things 
that  go  to  make  up  gossip.  I  have  heard 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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_OU  know  all  the 
caddies  at  Pinehurst  are  colored 
boys,  so  Edgar  proceeded  to 
blacken  himself  up  and  get  on 
some  old  clothes  and  go  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  caddies.  When 
this  particular  Detroiter  came 
along,  the  caddy-master,  who  of 
course,  was  in  on  the  joke,  called 
Edgar  out  and  he  took  the  bag  of 
clubs  and  proceeded  to  the  first 
tee.  Well,  from  there  on  he  did 
everything  in  the  world  that  a 
caddy — shouldn't  do — he  would 
talk  just  as  his  friend  was  about 
to  shoot,  he  dropped  the  clubs, 
he  walked  into  the  bunkers.  In 
short,  he  did  everything  he 
shouldn't  have  done.  This  con- 
tinued until  they  reached  the 
twelfth  hole  and  here  the  friend 
shot    a   ball  in   the  bunker  and 


Mrs. 


P  &  A  Photo 

Guest  enjoying  her  husband's  pet  game,  golf 
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Chain    Calendar    Features 

The  heavy  response  from  readers  to  our  questionnaire  indicates  a  need  for  Chain  Calendar  Features.  As 
program  changes  occur  frequently  after  press  date,  this  department  was  dropped  for  a  few  months,  but  is 
now  resumed  because  of  our  readers'  preference  for  the  list,  despite  slight  inaccuracies.  In  regard  to  the 
headings  of  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain  and  Pacific  Time,  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  division  of 
time  used  by  favorite  stations.     For  location  of  station,  see  index  to  network  kilocycles  on  page  85 


Eastern       Central    Mountain       Pacific 

Throughout  Week 

JOLLY  BILL  AND  JANE— (daily  except 

Sunday) 
7:45  a.m.         6:45  5:45  4:45 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

KDKA     WJR  WLW 

GENE     AND     GLENN — Quaker     Early 

Birds. 

8:00  a.m.         7:00              6:00  5:00 

WEAF     WJAR        WEEI  WTAG 

WCSH     WFI           WRC  WGY 

WCAE     WTAM      WWJ  WSAI 

WRVA     WPTF        CKGW  WJAX 

WIOD      WFLA       WSUN  CFCF 
WBEN 

PERTUSSIN     PLAYBOYS — Brad     and 
Al.  (Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.) 

8:15a.m.         7:15              6:15  5:15 

WABC     W2XE        WFBL  WKBW 

WEAN     WDRC      WNAC  WCAU 

W3XAU  WJAS         WMAL  WADC 

WHK       WKRC      WSPD  WOWO 

MORNING      DEVOTIONS— (daily      ex. 


Sun.) 

8:30a.  m.    7:30 

WABC  W2XE 

WDRC  WCAU 

WJAS  WMAL 

WWNC  WBT 

WDOD  WLAC 

KSCJ  KMOX 

KFH  KFJF 


5:30 

WKBW 


6:30 
WHEC 
W3XAU    WHP 
WDBJ        WADC 
WBCM 
WOWO 
KLRA 


WSPD 
WBBM 
KOIL 


5:30 
WRC 
WOC 
WFI 
WPTF 
WRVA 
WFLA 
WJAR 
WGN 

JACKS— 

.    Sunday) 

5:30 

WBAL 


CHEERIO— 

8:30a.  m.       7:30  6:30 

WEAF     WEEI  WCKY 

WCSH      WWJ  WHO 

WDAF     WAPI  KPRC 

WSB         WSM  WJAX 

WTAG     WOAI  WBEN 

CKGW    WIOD  WHAS 

WSUN     WTAM  WJDX 

WGY       WOW  WCAE 
WKY 

THE  VERMONT  LUMBER 
John  Whitcomb.  (daily  ex 
8:30  a.  m.       7:30  6:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

WHAM    KDKA  WJR 


THE  OLD  DUTCH  GIRL— (Mon.,  Wed. 
Fri.) 

8:45a.m.       7:45  6:45 

WABC     W2XE  WFBL 

WEAN     WNAC  WCAU 

WJAS       WMAL  WCAO 

WADC     WHK  WKRC 

WGST      WXYZ  WSPD 

WLAC     WBRC  WDSU 

WOWO    WMAQ  WCCO 

KMBC     KOIL  KFH 

KRLD      KTSA  KLZ 
CFRB 

SOMETHING   FOR   EVERYONE- 


5:45 
WKBW 
W3XAU 
WTAR 
WBT 
WREC 
WISN 
KMOX 
KFJF 
KDYL 


(daily  ex.  Su 
9:00  a.  m.       8:00 
WABC     W2XE 


WDRC 
WDBJ 
WBCM 
WBRC 
KMOX 
KFJF 


WPG 

WADC 

WDOD 

WOWO 

KLRA 

KTRH 


6:00 

WKBW 

WJAS 

WBT 

WLAC 

WMT 

KFH 


TONY'S     SCRAP 
by    Anthony    Wc 
Sun  10) 

10:00  a.m.      9:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WNAC 
WCAO 
WISN 
KMOX 
KFH 


7:00 
WHEC 
WHP 
WWNC 
WREC 
KSCJ 
KOIL 
KDYL 


BOOK — Conducted 
ns.     (daily    8    a.      m. 


WHP 

WDOD 

WFBM 

KMBC 

KFJF 


8:00 
WLBZ 
WJAS 
WREC 
KSCJ 
KOIL 
KDYL 


7:00 
WEAN 
1VI.HW 
WLAC 
WMT 
WIBW 


IDA     BAILEY     ALLEN— Radio     Ho 
Makers,  (daily  except  Sat  and  Sl 


10:00  a.  m.  9:00 
WABC  W2XE 
W  EAN  WDRC 
W3XAU  WHP 
WMAL  WCAO 
WWNC  WBCM 
WLAC  WISN 
KMBC     KLRA 


8:00 
WHEC 
WOHC 
W.I  AS 
WDBJ 
WSPD 
WBBM 
KOIL 


.) 
7:00 
WKBW 
WCAU 
WLBW 
\Y  \1)(  ' 
W  DOUj 
KSCJ 
KFJF 


RADIO     HOUSEHOLD     INSTITUTE— 
(except  Sunday  and  Friday) 


11:15a. 

WEAF 

WLIT 

WTAM 

WEBC 

WBEN 

WHO 

UNEEDA 
11:3C  a. 
WABC 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WTAR 

WWNC 

WSPD 

WBRC 

wcco 

KFH 
KLZ 
KFPY 


10:15         9:15 
WJAR        WTAG 


WRC 

KSD 
u  I  EI 
WSAI 
CFCF 


\\  CAE 
WTMJ 
WGY 
K  Y  W 
CKGW 


BAKERS— (Mon., 
m.    10:30         9:30 
W2XE 


WDRC 

WJAS 

WDBJ 

WBT 

WDOD 

WDSU 

KMOX 

KFJF 

KDYL 

KOIN 


WFBL 

W   \"AC 

WMAL 

WADC 

\\  OST 

W  REC 

WOWO 

KMBC 

KRLD 

KYI 

HJ 


8:15 
WCSH 
WWJ 
KSTP 
WMC 
WOC 


Thurs.) 

8:30 
WKBW 
WCATJ 
WCAO 
WKRC 
WXYZ 
WLAC 
WBBM 
KOIL 
KTSA 
KOL 
KFRC 


Eastern 
COLUMB 
Sat    and 
12:30  p. 
WABC 
WORC 
WHP 
WCAO 
WBCM 
WLAC 
WBBM 
KLRA 
KFJF 


Central 
IA     REVI 
Sun.) 
m.    11:30 
W2XE 
WPG 
WJAS 
WTAR 
WSPD 
WBRC 
KSCJ 
WDAY 
WGR 


Mountair 
EW  —  (d( 

10:30 
WLBZ 
WCAU 
WLBW 
WADC 
WDOD 
WISN 
WMT 
KOIL 


Pacific 
ily  except 

9:30 
WDRC 
W3XAU 
WMAL 
WBT 
WREC 
WOWO 
KMBC 
WIBW 


MUSICAL  AVIATORS  ORCHESTRA— 
Tom  Truesdale.   Director,  (daily). 


1:00  p.  m.    12:00 
WABC     W2XE 


WDRC 

WHP 

WCAO 

WKRC 

WSPD 

WBRC 


WT?G 

WJAS 

WTAR 

WWNC 

WDOD 

WOWO 


11:00 
WGR 
WCAU 
WLBW 
WADC 
WBT 
WREC 
KLRA 


10:00 
WLBZ 
W3XAU 
WMAL 
WHK 
WBCM 
WLAC 


AMBASSADOR   HOTEL  ORCHESTRA 


— (Mon.  and  Thurs. 


11:30 

WEAN 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WKRC 

WSPD 

WOWO 


1ST    RECITAL- 


1:30  i 
WABC 
WDRC 
WLBW 
WDBJ 
WBT 
WLAC 

COLUM 
(daily  e 
2:00  p.  i 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WFAN 
WCAO 
WKRC 
WBCM 
WLAC 
WCCO 
WDAY 
KOL 


AMERICAN   SCHOOL  OF   Tl 
(daily  except.  Sa 


12:30 

W2XE 

WPG 

WMAL 

WADC 

WBCM 

WBRC 

BIA   ART 

.  Tues.) 

I.       1:00 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WHP 

WTAR 

WKBN 

WSPD 

WISN 

KSCJ 

KFJF 


T0:30 

WGR 

WJAS 

WTAR 

WWNC 

WDOD 

KLRA 


12:00 
WHEC 
WDRC 
WJAR 
WDBJ 
WWNC 
WDOD 
WOWO 
WMT 
KTRH 


11:00 

WGR 

WPG 

WMAI 

WHK 

WBT 

WREC 

WBBM 

KLRA 

KLZ 


2:30  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WORC 

WHP 

WTAR 

WKRC 

WSPD 

WBRC 

WCCO 

KMBC 

WIBW 

KTRH 

KOL 


1:30 
W2XE 
WEAN 
WPG 

WJAS 

WDBJ 

WKBN 

WDOD 

WISN 

KSCJ 

KLRA 

KFH 

KTSA 

KFPY 


12:30 
WHEC 
WDRC 
WCAU 
WMAL 
WADC 
WWNC 
WREC 
WFBM 
WMT 
WDAY 
KFJF 
KLZ 
KHJ 


11:30 
WGR 
WNAC 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WHK 

WBCM 

WLAC 

WGL 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KRLD 

KVI 


EDNA     WALLACE     HOPPER  —  (Wed. 


Thu 

2:30  p.n 

WEAF 

WLIT 

WSAI 

WOW 

WOAI 

WBEN 

CFCF 


id  Friday) 


1:30 
WEEI 
WRC 
KSD 
KVOO 
WKY 
WTAM 


COLUMBIA 
Emery      De 


SALO 

ich. 


Tues.,   and   Wed. 
3:00  p.  m.      2:00 

WABC      W2XE 


WDRC 
WHP 
WDBJ 
WKBN 

WSPD 
WISN 
KS<  '.I 
KOIL 
KLZ 


WNAC 

WMAL 

W  YDC 

WWNC 

WDOD 

WFBM 

WMT 

K  FJ  F 

KVI 


12:30 
WJAR 
WCAE 
WOC 
WBAP 
WTIC 
KYW 

N     ORC 
Direct 

1:00 

won 

WORC 

W  CAO 

WHK 

WBT 

WREC 

WGL 

KLRA 

KRLD 

KOL 


11:30 
WCSH 
WWJ 
WHO 
KPRC 
WTAG 
CKGW 

HESTRA— 
or.      (Mon. 

12:00 
WEAN 
WPG 
WTAR 
WKRC 
WBCM 
WLAC 
WBBM 
W  DAY 
KTRH 
KFPY 


LITERARY       DIGEST       TOPICS       IN 


BRIEF— Lo 
cept  Sunday) 
6:45  p.  m.      5:45 
WJZ  WBZ 

WBAL  KDKA 
WJAX  WIOD 
WSUN 


is.    (daily    ex- 


4:45 
WBZA 

win  a 
WLW 


UNCLE      ABE      AND      DAVI 
Thurs.  Friday.  Sat.) 


6:45  p.m.      5:45 
WEAF      WEEI 


WFI 
WEBC 

W  T  \M 

WOC 

WSB 


WRC 

WCAE 

WW  .1 

who 
WSMB 


4:45 
WJAR 

W    I'M. I 

W( ;  v 

WSAI 
WOW 
WJDX 


3:45 
WHAM 
WPTF 
WFLA 

D — (Wed. 

3:45 

WCSH 
WSM 

w  i  \c 
KSD 
w  I )  V  F 
W  ENR 


w  II  AS     WBEN      CKGW       W  M(  ■ 
THE  PEPSODENT  PROGRAM— Amos 


'n'  Andy  (daily  ex 


7:00  p. 

WJZ 
WBZA 
WPTF 
WFLA 

wo  \u 


6:00 
WHAM 
WRC 
WJAX 
WSUN 
CFCF 


Pt  Si 

5:00 
KDKA 
CKGW 
w  IOD 

w  i.w 


day) 

4:00 
WBZ 
w  i;\  \ 
WCK1 
WJB 


TASTYEAST  JESTERS— (Mon.  Thurs. 
Sat.) 

7:15p.m.      6:15  5:15              4:15 

WJZ           WCKY  WHAM  WBZ 

WBZA      WREN  KDK  \  W  lie 

WCAU     WRVA  WPTF  WJAX 
WIOD 


Eastern        Central     Moun 

PHIL  COOK— The  Quake 

except  Sat  and  Sun. 


7:30  p. 

WJZ 

KPRC 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WSMB 

KWK 

KSL 


6:30 
WBZ 
WJDX 
WIOD 
WSM 
WHAM 
WTMJ 
WRC 


5:30 

WBZA 

KTHS 

WFLA 

WMC 

KDKA 

WEBC 

WGAR 


i        Pacific 
Ian.  (daily 

4:30 
WOAI 
WPTF 
WSUN 
WSB 
WREN 
KOA 
CFCF 


EVANGELINE   ADAMS — Astrologer. 
(Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.) 
7:30  p.  m.      6:30  5:30 

WABC     W2XE        WFBL 
WKBW   WEAN       WDRC 
WCAU     W3XAU    WCAO 
WDBJ      WADC       WHK 
WAIU      WWNC 
WXYZ     WSPD 
WLAC      WBRC 
WFBM    WGL 


KMOX    KMBC 
KFJF        WRR 


WBT 

WDOD 

WDSU 

WBBM 

KLRA 

KTRH 


4:30 

WHEC 

WNAC 

WTAR 

WKRC 

WGST 

WREC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KOIL 

CFRB 


MORTON 
Rich  an 
cept  Sui 
7:00  p.m 

WABC 

WDRC 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WKRC 

WDOD 

KLRA 

KFH 

KVI 


DOWN 
d    his    O 
l.  and   M 
6.-00 

W2XE 

WNAC 

WHP 

WTAR 

WKBN 

WBRC 

WDAY 

KFJF 

KOL 


EY — With      Freddie 
chestra.     (Daily    ex. 

■n.) 

5:00 
WHEC 
WORC 
WJAS 
WDBJ 
WWNC 
WGL 
KOIL 
KRLD 
KFPY 


4:00 
WGR 
WCAU 
WLBW 
WHK 
WBCM 
KSCJ 
WIBW 
KTRH 
KFRC 


LITERARY 
BRIEF — L 
8:00  p.  m. 
WFBL 
WGST 
WBRC 
WMAQ 
KOIL 


DIGEST      TOPICS      IN 
veil   Thomas,    (daily: 


7:00 
WGR 
WXYZ 
WDSU 
WCCO 
KEJF 


6.00 
WADC 
WSPD 
WFBM 
WMOX 
WRR 


5.00 
WHK 
WREC 
WGL 
WMBC 
KTSA 


BARBASOL     PROGRAM — (Mon.    and 
Thurs.) 

8:15  p.  m.       7:15  6:15  5:15 

WABC     W2XE  WFBL  WKBW 

WEAN    WDRC  WNAC  WCAU 

W3XAU  WJAS  WMAL  WCAO 

WADC     WHK  WKRC  WXYZ 

WSPD      WrISN  WFBM  WMAQ 

WCCO     KMOX  KMBC  KOIL 

RADIOTRON  VARIETIES— (Wed.  and 
Sat.) 


8:15   p.n 

WEAF 

WTAG 

WBEN 

WWJ 

WOW 

WSUN 

WJDX 

KSL 

KHQ 

WPTF 


,.       7:15 

WEEI 

WCSH 

WTAM 

KSO 

WDAF 

WSM 

WFAA 

KGO 

KOMO 

KPRC 


6:15 
WTIC 
WRC 
WSAI 
WOC 
WIOD 
WSB 
WOAI 
KECA 
KTAR 


5:15 
WJAR 
WLIT 
WIBO 
WHO 
WFLA 
WSMB 
KOA 
KGW 
KFSD 


KALTENBORN   EDITS  THE  NEWS- 


8:30  p.m.  7:30 
WABC  W2XE 
WEAN  WNAC 
W3XAU  WJAS 
WADC  WHK 
WSPD  WOWO 
KMOX    KMBC 


6:30 
WFBL 
WORC 
WMAL 
WKRC 
WFBM 
KOIL 


5:30 
WGR 
WCAU 
WCAO 
WXYZ 
WCCO 


B.  A.  ROLFE  AND  HIS  LUCKY  STRIKE 
DANCE  ORCHESTRA— (Tues.  Thurs. 
Sat. I 


10:00  p.m.      9:00 
WEAF     WEEI 


w  CSH 

WWJ 

WHO 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WSMB 

KGO 

KHQ 

WIBO 

WBEN 


WFI 

WSAI 

WTMJ 

WIOD 

WSM 

WJDX 

W  K  Y 

KOMO 

WDAF 

wow 


8:00 
WJAR 
WRC 
KSD 
WEBC 
WFLA 
WMC 
WOAI 
KECA 
KTAR 
WTAM 


7:00 
WT  \<; 
WCAE 
WOC 
WRVA 
WSUN 
WSB 
KOA 
KGW 
KFSD 
W    \P1 


CLARA,    LU     AND 
Sun  and    Mon.) 
10:30  p.m.      9:30 
WJZ  WBAL 

WJR         WLW 
WGAR    wnz 


EM — (daily    except 


8:30 
WHAM 
KW  K 
W  BZA 


7:30 
KDK  \ 
WREN 
WGN 


Sunday 


MORNING     M  USI  C  ALE—  Emery 
Deutsch  Condu 


9:00  a.m.      8:00 

WABC  W2XE 

Wl.BZ  WORC 

U  ,,\   U  W  IIP 

W  W  XC  W  BT 

WREC  w  I    \c 

W  M  r  KMOX 

K1H  KFJF 

111))  1. 


7:00 

w  HEC 
w  pg 

w  c  \o 

W  Sl'D 
W  1SN 
WNAX 
KRLD 


6:00 
WGR 

w  c  \c 
w  r  \u 

W  DOD 
WFBM 

winw 

KTRH 


COLUMBIA    EDUCATIONAL    FEA- 


TURES 
10:50  a. 
W  MIC 
W  ORC 
w  r  m; 
WBT 


r>.      9:S0 

w  2XE 
WPG 

W  lllt.l 
WHCM 


8:50 
WEAN 
w  J  \s 
W  KBN 
W  DOD 


7. SO 
WNA< 
WCAO 

w  w  xc 
W  REC 


astern  Central  Mountain         Pacific 

WLAC  WBBM  KSCJ  WMT 

KMOX  KMBC  WIBW       KFJF 
KDYL 


ROXY   CONCERT— 

11:00  a.m.       10:00        9:00 
WEAF     WJZ  WRC 

WWJ         WOC  WHD 

WBAL      KGD  WGAR 


SPECIAL    SYMPHONY    CONCERT- 


8:00 
WTAM 
WPTL 


WEAF  WJZ 
WGAR  WRC 
WOC         WHO 


10:00        9:00 


WJAR 
WMC 
KOA 
KFSD 


WGN 

WKY 
KECA 


WBAL 

WTAM 

WPTF 

WDAF 

KWK 

KGW 


:00 
KGO 
WWJ 
WLW 
WTMJ 
WREN 
KOMO 


INTERNATIONAL  BROADCAST— 

12:30  p.m.      11:30       10:30  9:30 

WABC     W2XE        WHEC  WGR 

WLBZ      WDRC      WORC  WPG 

WHP        WMAL      WCAO  WTAR 

WDBJ      WADC       WHK  WWNC 

WBT         WBCM      WSPD  WDOD 

WISX       WOWO      WCCO  KSCJ 

WMT       KMBC       KLRA  WDAY 

KFJF        KLZ            KDYL  KVI 
KFPY 


March  S  —  Commander  the 
Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy. 
M.  P.:  "The  Freedom  of 
the  Seas."  March  15 — Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  M.  P.:  "The 
Freedom  of  the  Air" ! 
March  22— (From  Leds)  — 
Lord  Moynihan  :  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons: '"The  Future  of  Sur- 
gery." March  29— Hugh  Wal- 
pole:   "Books  of  Spring". 


CATHED 
2:00  p.: 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WORC 
WH 
WDBJ 
WBT 
WLAC 
WBBM 
KLRA 
KFH 
KTSA 


RAL    HOU 
i.       1:00 
W2XE 
WEAN 
WPG 
WMAL 
WKRC 
WBCM 
WBRC 
KSCJ 
WDAY 
KFJF 
KLZ 


R — 

12:00 

WHEC 
WDRC 
WCAU 

WCAO 

WKBX 

WDOD 

WFBM 

WMT 

KOIL 

KRLD 

KVI 


11:00 

WKBW 
WNAC 
W2XAU 

WTAR 
WWNC 
W  REC 
WGL 

KMBC 
WIBW 
KTRH 
KFPY 


MOONSHINE  AND  HONEYSUCKLE- 


2:00  p.m.  1  : 
WEAF  WTA<  i 
WGY'  WBEN 
WWJ        WDAF 

WCAE      KOA 


12:00 
WJAR 
WTAM 
WEEI 


11:00 
WRC 
KSD 
W  LIT 


NEW    YORK   PHILHARMONIC   SYM- 
PHONY   ORCHESTRA— 


3:15  p. i 

W   Mil 
WKBW 
W  CAT 

W  1  KW 
W    UK' 

W  BT 
W  LAC 
w  CCO 
KMBC 

W  1BW 
KTRH 
hi  PI 


:1S 

w-'xi: 

WLBZ 
W  3  X  A  i  - 

WCAI  ' 

WKRC 
WBCM 
WBRC 

KSCJ 

KLRA 

KFH 

KLZ 

KIIJ 


1:15 

WNAC 
WEAN 

WHP 

WTAR 

WKBN 

W  DOD 
W  OW  O 
W  Ml' 
W  D  \  Y 
Kill 
KDYL 


DR.   S.    PARKES 
4:00  p.m.      3:00 

W  I    \  I        Will 


w  rAG 

WO  M 
WJDX 

W  D AF 
KHQ 

KOMO 
KGW 
W  SM 
W   MM 
W  I .  X 


KO  \ 

WSM 
KVOO 

w  w  j 
w  no 

WC  U: 
w  PTF 
KTHS 
WBEN 
KPO 


CADMAN- 
2:00 
W  .!  \  K 
WOW 
w  J  A  \ 
KPRC 
WFLA 
WOC 
W  FJC 
W  MC 
W  HAP 
W  R\  A 
K  1 1 Q 


CHASE  AND  SANBORN 


8:00  p. 

WJAR 
WGY 

Ksn 

KSTP 

w  I  l\i- 
w  KY 
WTMJ 

w  <i  x 

W  BEN 


7:00 

WTAG 
WCAE 

WOW 

WHO 
WMC 

k  rns 

W  1AM 
W  DM 
Will' 


6:00 
W  i  -  i  1 
W  W  J 
W  IOD 
WOC 
w  su 
KPRC 
WJDX 
w   111 


12:15 

wmic 

w  .1  \~ 
W'DIU 
w  w  \  , 
w  i ;  l  I 

KMOX 
KOII 
KR1   D 
K\  1 


1:00 

W  CSH 
W  KY 
W  11  Y< 

W  -1    X 

KGO 

WRC 

WGi 

WSB 

W  IOD 


SiOO 
W  R< 
W  -  M 
W  I  HO 
W  H  V- 
WSMB 
W  O  M 
WFLA 
KVOO 


SERMON    BY    REV.    DONALD    CREY 
BARNHOUSE 


5:00  p.m.      4:00 
w  MU'     W2XE 


WEAN 

W  M  M. 
W  SPD 
WCAI 


WDRC 
w  VDC 
WOWO 
W3X  M 


3:00 

W  1  Bl 
W  X  \C 

W  KRC 
WMAQ 

KKI  D 


2:00 

WGR 

w  .1  \s 
WXYZ 

KOII 
W  UK 


82 


Eastern        Central    Mountain 
DAVEYHOUR — 


Pacific 


5:00  p.m.      4:00 

3:00 
WTAG 

2:00 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WCAE 

WTAM 

KSD 

WSAI 

WENR 

woe 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

CKGW 

WBEN 

WEEI 

WWJ 

THE   FRENCH   TRIO — 

5:30  p.m.      4:30 

3:30 

2:30 

WGR 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WFAN 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WWNC 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

wowo 

WFBM 

WBBM 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

KOIL 

WIBW 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KFPY 

IODENT 

CLUB— 

7:00  p.r 

n.      6:00 

5:00 

4:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WRC 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WLS 

KSD 

woe 

WHO 

WOW 

WEBC 

WTMJ 

WBEN 

WFI 

WDAF 

HARBOR 

LIGHTS— 

7:00  p.r 

a.      6:00 

5:00 

4:00 

WJZ 

KDKA 

WREN 

WCKY 

KOA 

WGAR 

WGN 

KWK 

WRVA 

KGO 

KPO 

KOMO 

KFSD 

THE  GOLDEN  HOUR  OF  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWER— 
7:00  p.m. 

WABC     W2XE  WFBL       WGR 

WCAU     W3XAU  WJAS         WMAL 

WCAO     WKRC  WXYZ       WBCM 

WDOD    WMAQ  WCCO       WMT 
KMOX 

WILLIAMS  OILOMATICS— 

7:30  p.m.      6:30  5:30              4:30 

WJZ          WBZ  WBZA       WHAM 

KWK       WLW  WREN      KDKA 
WGN        WJR 


RCA  VICTOR   PROGRAM- 


7:30  p.m.      6:30 
WEAF     WJAR 


WWJ 

WGY 

KYW 

WSUN 

WTMJ 

WSMB 

WOAI 

KGO 

KFSD 

WWJ 


KPRC 

WCAE 

WRVA 

WHAS 

WEBC 

WJDX 

WKY 

KFI 

KGW 

KPRC 


MAJOR  BOWES* 
8:00  p.m.      7:00 

WEAF     WSMB 
WSB         WJDX 
WRC        WGY 
KSD  WFLA 


5:30 
WTAG 
WBEN 
WTAM 
WIOD 
KSD 
WMC 
KTHS 
KOA 
KHQ 
KOMO 


FAMILY- 
6:00 
KSTP 
WJAR 
WWJ 
WSUN 


WHO        WTAM      WOC 


4:30 

WCSH 

WRC 

WSAI 

WFLA 

WDAF 

WSB 

KVOO 

KSL 

KTAR 

WFAA 


5:00 
WIOD 
WCAE 
WSAI 
WOW 


ENNA   JETTICK 
8:00  p.m.      7:00 


WJZ 

KWK 

WREN 

WHAS 

KDKA 

WIOD 

KFI 

WLW 

WRVA 

KFSD 

KVOO 

CFCF 


WBZ 

KYW 

WFAA 

WSM 

WMC 

KTHS 

KGW 

WCKY 

WFLA 

KTAR 

KHQ 


MELODIES 
6:00 
WBZA 
WKY 
KPRC 
WTMJ 
KOA 
WSMB 
KSL 
WSB 
WSUN 
WJDX 
WGAR 


5:00 
WHAM 
WJR 
WOAI 
KSTP 
WENR 
KOMO 
KHQ 
WPTF 
KFAB 
KPO 
WEBC 


U.   S.    SCHOOL   OF    MUSIC 


:15  p.m.  7:15 
WABC  W2XE 
WEAN  WDRC 
W3XAU  WJAS 
WADC  WHK 
WOWO  WMAQ 
KOIL 


6:15 
WFBL 

WNAC 
WMAL 
WKRC 
KMOX 


5:15 

WGR 

WCAU 

WCAO 

WXYZ 

KMBC 


COLLIERS   RADIO    HOUR— 


3:15  p.r 

WJZ 

KDKA 

KWK 

KHQ 

KPO 

THE    GAU 
ducting 
8  45  p.  m 
WABC 
WDRE 
WHP 
WTAR 
WWNC 
WDOD 
WCCO 
KMBC 
WIBW 
KLZ 


7:15 
WBZ 
WJR 
WREN 
KOMO 


6:15 

WBZA 
WLW 
KAO 
WFI 


CHOS— Vincent 
ith  Tito  G. 


7:45 
W2XE 
WRDW 
WJAS 
WDBJ 
WBT 
WREC 
KSCJ 
KLRA 
KFJF 
KDYL 


ARABESQUE— D« 
9:00  p.m.  8:00 
WABC  W2XE 
WEAN 
WJAS 
WTAR 
WKBN 
WSPD 
WBRC 
KSCJ 
KLRA 
KFJF 
KLZ 


WDRC 

WLBW 

WDBJ 

WWNC 

WDOD 

WISN 

WMT 

WNAX 

KRLD 

KDYL 


ATWATER  KENT 
9:15  p.m.  8:15 
WEAF      WEEI 


W(iY 

WSAI 

WFAA 

KFI 

KHQ 

WGN 

WMC 

WAPI 


WCAE 

KSD 

KOA 

KGW 

KPRC 

WSB 

WDAF 

WBEN 


6:45 
WGR 
WNAC 
WLBW 
WADC 
WBCM 
WISN 
WMT 
WNAX 
KTRH 
KOL 

ert  Play 
7:00 
WGR 
WNAC 

WMAL 

WADC 

WBT 

W  I!  E( ' 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KTRH 

KOL 

HOUR— 

7:15 
WRC 
WTAM 
WOW 
WOAI 
KOMO 
WKY 
WOO 
KSL 
KSTP 


5:15 

WHAM 
KYW 
KSL 
KGW 


Sorey   Con 

ir,  Tenor. 

5:45 

WLBZ 

WORC 

WMAL 

WKliX 

WSPD 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KTSA 

KFPY 


6:00 
WLBZ 
WORC 
WCAO 
WKRC 
WBCM 
WLAC 
WCCO 
KMBC 
WIBW 
KTSA 
KFPY 


6:15 
WFI 
WWJ 

WSM 

\\  SMI'. 

KPO 

WHAS 

WHO 

CKGW 


Blue  Ribbon  Chain 


Sunday 

11:00      a.m.— WEAF— Roxy     Concert.       A 

special  symphony  concert  from  the  stage 
of  the  magnificent  Roxy  Theatre  with  vari- 
ous eminent  guest  artists. 

12:00  a.m. — WABC — International  Broad- 
cast. One  of  the  most  cultural  features  in 
broadcasting  circles.  Always  good  no  matter 
what  the  weather — straight  from  London. 

3:00  p.m. — WABC— New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony.  One  of  New  York's  lodestones. 
Program  offers  opportunity  to  cultivate 
keener  appreciation  of  good  music. 

6:00  p.m. — WJZ — Raising  Junior  (every  day 
ex.  Mon.)  Dramatic  record  of  young  couple's 
experiences  with  first  born.  Series  by  Peter 
Dixon  and  his  wife.  Aline  Berry,  who  take 
parts  of  Pa  and  Ma  in  act. 

7:00  p.m. — WJZ — Harbor  Lights.  Dramatic 
tales  of  old  sea  captain  with  Edwin  Whitney 
in  role  of  Capt.  Norton.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  popular  dramatic  programs. 

8:00  p.m. — WEAF — Maurice  Chevalier.  Bon 

jour  Monsieur!  Bad  Boy  of  France  has  been 
signed  up  by  Chase  and  Sanborn  as  guest 
artist.  Orchestra  directed  by  Dave  Rubinoff. 

9:30  p.m. — WJZ — World  Adventures  with 
Floyd  Gibbons.  Floyd  Gibbons'  brilliant, 
vivid  word  pictures  carry  you  with  him  as  he 
relates  thrilling  events. 

9:30     p.m.— WABC — Graham-Paige     Hour, 

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  furnishes  feast 
of  music.  Edgar  A.  Guest,  America's  popu- 
lar poet,   guest  artist. 

Monday 

6:45  p.m. — WJZ — Lowell  Thomas  (every 
day  ex.  Sun.)  Noted  explorer,  adventurer 
and  author  briefly  summarizes  news  of  day. 

7:00  p.m. — WJZ— Amos  'n'  Andy  (every  day 
ex.  Sun.)  Fictional  blackface  taxi  drivers 
have  enjoyed  the  sustained  audience  in- 
terest probably  longer  than  any  other  pro- 
gram in  history  of  Radio. 

7:30  p.m.— WJZ— Phil  Cook  (every  day  ex. 
Sun.)  Phil  Cook  is  Radio's  wonder  man. 
Has  done  as  many  as  thirteen  distinct  char- 
acters in  one  show. 

7:30     p.m. —  WABC  —  Evangeline     Adams. 

Noted  astrologer  tells  you  what  the  stars 
tell  her.  All  you  need  do  is  sit  comfortably 
back  in  easy  chair  and  wait  for  her  prophe- 
cies to  come  true.     Sponsored  by  Forhan's. 


Eastern 

Central 

Mountain        Pacific 

Eastern 

Central 

Mounta 

n      Pacif 

GRAHAM 

PAIGE 

HOUR— 

PENNZOI 

L   PETE- 

9:30   p.n 

l.      8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

10:15  p. 

m.      9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WCAU 

WJR 

KWK 

WLW 

WREN 

W3XAU  WJAS 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WRVA 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WAPI 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WBT 

WSB 

WMC 

WHAS 

WFLA 

WGST 

WTOC 

WQAM 

WDBO 

WSUN 

WSMB 

WJDX 

WOAI 

WDAE 

WXYZ 

WSPD 

WREC 

WKY 

WHAM 

WGAR 

WTMJ 

WDSU 

WOWO 

WBBM 

WCCO 

KSTP 

WEBC 

KYW 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KOL 

KFPY 

KOIN 

AROUND 

THE  SAMO.      i 

KHJ 

KFRC 

10:30  p. 

m.      9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WORC 

"WORLC 

ADV  JN'i  '    '"  •'■                  ■  ■' 

WPG 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

FLOYD 

GIBBONS"— 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WKBN 

9:30  p.n 

1.      8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WBT 
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SUNDAY   AT   SETH    PARKER'S— 

10:45  p.m.      9:45 

WEAF     WEEI 

WGY        WOW 

KSTP       WCAJE 

KYW        WHO 

WIOD      WHAS 

KPRC      WKY 

KGW        WSB 

WRVA     WBEN 

WFLA      WSUN 


8:45 

7:45 

WCHS 

WRC 

WDAF 

CKGW 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WSM 

WJDX 

KOA 

KGO 

KTAR 

KFSD 

WFI 

WOC 

KECA 

Monday 


WJZ  WUZ  WBZA 

KDKA     WJR  KWK 

KYW        WCKY      WGAR 


WHAM 

WREN 


ROYAL'S 

10:00  p.i 

WABC 

WEAN 

WJAS 

WADC 

WXYZ 

WBBM 

KLZ 

KOIN 


POET  OF  THE  ORGAN— 


9:00 
W2XE 
WNAC 
WLBW 
WHK 
WS  D 
KMOX 
KDYL 
KHJ 


8:00 
WFBL 
WCAU 
WMAL 
WKRC 
WLAC 
KMBC 
KOL 
KFRC 


7:00 
WKBW 
W3XAU 
WCAO 
WGST 
WOWO 
KOIL 
KFPY 


KAFFEE  HAG  SLUMBER  MUSIC— 
10:30  p.m.      9:30         8:30  7:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        KDKA 

WHAM    WJR  WLW         KWK 

WREN    WENR 


BE  SQUARE  MOTOR  CLUB — 


THE     MADISON     SINGERS— Musical 
Program  by  Mixed  Quartet. 
11:15a.  m.    10:15         9:15  8:15 

WABC     W2XE        WHEC      WKBW 


10:30   p. 

m.      9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WXYZ 

WISN 

WOWO 

WSPD 

WBBM 

WCOO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

KOIL 

WIBW 

KRLD 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WPG 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WOWO 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

KLRA 

KOIL 

KFJF 

KTSA 

9:30  p.m.— WJZ— Real  Folks.  It  is  said  that 
the  typical  American  town  is  disappearing. 
But  the  rural  characters  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  in  this  program.  George 
Frame  Brown  is  author  and  leading  actor. 

10:00   p.m.— WABC— Robert    Burns    Pana- 

tela.  Slow  tempo  put  Guy  Lombardo's  or- 
chestra where  it  is.  Carmer's  voice  helped, 
too. 

10:30  p.m.— WJZ— Slumber  Hour  (every 
night  ex.  Sun.)  Ludwig  Laurier  puts  final 
and  appropriate  touch  to  evening  of  mixed 
Radio  entertainment. 

Tuesday 

5:15    p.m. — WABC — Adventures    in    Words. 

Join  Dr.  Vizetelly,  noted  lexicographer  and 
editor  of  Funk  and  Wagnall's  Dictionary 
in  one  of  his  delightful  excursions  into 
wordland. 

7:45    p.m.  —  WABC  —  Daddy    and    Rollo. 

Sketches  by  J.  P.  McEvoy,  noted  humorist, 
portrayed  by  Nick  Dawson  and  11-year  old 
Donald  Hughes.  Series  fathered  by  Con- 
gress Cigar  Company. 

8:00    p.m.— WEAF — Blackstone    Plantation. 

Featuring  Julia  Sanderson  and  Frank 
Crumit.  Incidental  music  by  Jack  Shilkret 
and  Alwyn  Bach  announces. 

8:00  p.m.— WJZ  Paul  Whiteman's  Painters. 

In  which  King  of  Jazz  and  his  mates  use 
ether  for  canvas — sure  do  paint  some  in- 
teresting song  pictures. 

10:00  a.m.— WJZ — The  Westinghouse  Salute. 
A  unique  program  paying  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing American  industries  and  leading 
cities.  In  the  case  of  a  city  a  dramatic  sketch 
is  presented  recalling  high  spots  of  its  his- 
tory. If  an  industry  is  the  subject,  a  leader 
in  that  industry  addresses  you. 

10:30  p.m.— WABC — Paramount  Publix 
Radio  Playhouse.  An  opportunity  to  hear 
good  music,  listen  to  your  favorite  movie- 
star  tell  a  good  story,  and  get  the  lowdown 
from  "Jerry  Closeup",  the  cinema's  spy. 


Wednesday 

6:15  p.m. — WJZ — Conti  Gondoliers,  suggest- 
ing atmosphere  and  romance  of  Southern 
Italy.  James  Haupt,  tenor,  is  Giacomo,  the 
troubadour — batoneered  by  Billy  Artz. 
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Features 


9:00  p.m.— WABC— Gold  Medal  Fast 
Freight.  Good  all-around  program  includ- 
ing organist,  jokes,   quartet. 

8:15  p.m. — WEAF — Radiotron  Varieties. 
Presided  over  by  Arthur  "Bugs"  Baer,  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies.  Also,  Welcome  Lewis, 
Harold  Van  Emburgh  and  an  orchestra  with 
William    Merrigan    Daly. 

9:00  p.m. — WJZ— Camel  Pleasure  Hour. 
This  feature  ranks  high  among  the  outstand- 
ing programs  of  the  concert  type.  Featur- 
ing  Reinald   Werrenrath. 

10:00  p.m. — WABC — Columbia  Experimen- 
tal Laboratory.  Georgia  Backus  devises  a 
new  technique  for  Radio  dramatics.  In 
which  everyone  speaks  to  himself  and  thinks 
for   someone   else. 

10:30  p.m. — WEAF— Coca  Cola  Program. 
Announced  by  Graham  McNamee  of  course. 
And  Grantland  Rice's  interview  with  some 
sports    celebrity    always    lends    a    little    kick 

Thursday 

11:  a.m.— WABC— Five  Arts  Program.  Ar- 
ranged by  Ida  Bailey  Allen  of  National 
Home  Makers  Club.  Has  never  failed  to 
strike  keenly  interesting  note,  especially  to 
feminine    listeners. 

8:00  p.m. — WEAF — Fleischmann  Hour. 
Which  means  Rudy  Vallee  and  his  Connecti- 
cut Yankees.  Rudy  is  still  on  tour  but  pro- 
grams are  broadcast  by  remote  control. 

9:15  p.m.— WABC— Old  Gold  Character 
Readings.  After  you  bear  Lorna  Fantin  you 
are  convinced  your  name  should  be  Ivan 
Tschaikovovitch  instead  of  John  Smith — it's 
not  euphony  of  name  that  counts  but  num- 
ber   of   letters — come   on,    seven    eleven. 

9:30  p.m. — WJZ — Maxwell  House  Ensemble. 
Consisting  of  Frank  Parker,  tenor;  Helen 
Rowland,  contralto;  Arthur  Schutt,  pianist;  a 
male   quartet  and   Don   Yoorhees'   orchestra. 

Friday 

10:15  a.m. — WABC — Sanderson  and  Crumit. 
If  you  care  to  get  sentimental  in  the  morn- 
ing, listen  to  Frank  and  Julia  bring  back 
memories  of  musical  comedies. 

8:00  p.m.— WEAF— Cities  Service  Concert, 
with  Jessica  Dragonette  of  the  golden  voice; 
Cavaliers  male  quartet,  and  orchestra  di- 
rected by  Rosario  Bourdon. 


Selected  by  the  Editors 

To  provide  you  with  the  outstanding  features 
for  each  day  of  the  week  the  Radio  Digest 
program  editor  has  selected  the  programs  in- 
dicated as  Blue  Rion.  Do  you  agree  with  her 
selections?  (For  stations  taking  the  programs, 
see  adjoining  list.) 

8:00  p.m.— WABC— Toscha  Seidel  and  Con- 
cert Orchestra.  A  fine  violin  recital  and  an 
outstanding  Radio  program.  Xo  strings  at- 
tached   to    it    but    those    on    Toscha's    Strad. 

8:45  p.m. — WJZ— Natural  Bridge  Dancing 
Class,  with  Arthur  Murray,  noted  dance 
master,   leading  the  way. 

8:30  p.m.— WABC— The  Dutch  Masters. 
Good  Music,  good  songs  and  Lillian  Taiz, 
Nelson  Eddy  and  Jack  Smart  would  make 
any  program  worth  while. 

9:00  p.m. — WJZ — Interwoven  Pair.  Billie 
Jones  and  Ernie  Hare  with  their  socks, 
socks,  socks  dispense  comedy  and  sentimen- 
tal songs  flavored  with  raspberry  or  sarsa- 
parilla  or  what-have-you  humor. 

10:30  p.m.— WEAF— RKO  Theatre  of  the 
Air,  throws  spotlight  on  film,  vaudeville  and 
Radio  stars.  Orchestra  directed  by  Milton 
Schwartzwald. 


Saturday 


7:00  p.m. — WABC — Morton  Downey,  with 
Freddie  Rich's  Orchestra — There's  a  timbre 
to  Morton's  voice  that  reminds  one  of  the 
roadside   cottage   and    Irish   stew. 

7:30  p.m.— WJZ— Rise  of  the  Goldbergs. 
Story  of  New  York  Jewish  family  in  its 
progress  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York  to 
Park  Avenue. 

8:00  p.m. — WEAF — Webster  Program,  fea- 
turing the  beloved  old-timers,  Weber  and 
Fields. 

8:30  p.m.— WABC— Early  Bookworm.  Alex- 
ander Woollcott  gives  you  interesting  re- 
views of  day's  books.  Reviews  will  please 
you  even   though   you  don't  like  the  books. 

9:00  p.m. — WEAF — General  Electric   Hour. 

Symphony  orchestra  under  direction  of 
Walter  Damrosch,  and  ten-minute  talk  on 
science  by  Floyd  Gibbons. 

10:00  p.m. — WABC — Hank  Simmons'  Show 
Boat.  Program  captures  charm  of  old- 
fashioned  river  boat  and  excitement  pro- 
duced by  shows  held  on  board. 
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KDYL 
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WJZ 

n.      9:30 
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SEVEN   ACES  < 
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WTMJ 
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4:00  p.  m.      3:00 
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1:00 

MALTINE  S 
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KSTP 

WEBC 
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WJZ 
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KSTP 
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RADIO   HOME   MAKERS. 
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9:30 
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SISTERS  OF  THE  SKILLET 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR— 

3:00  p. m      2:00. 

1:00 
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3:00 
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COLUMBIA       EDUCATIONAL       FEA- 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  SINGERS 
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WGAR 
WIOD 
WSB 
KFAB 


Pacific 

MEN — 

5:00 
WHAM 
WLW 
WRVA 
KHQ 
WGY 
WHAS 
WJDX 
KGO 


BLACKSTONE PLANTATION- 


8:00  p.m.      7:00 

WEAF     WEE! 


WCSH 
KSD 
WCAE 
WHO 


WFI 

woe 

WTAM 
WDAF 


6:00 

WJAR 

WRC 

WGY 

WWJ 

WOW 


5:00 

WTAG 
WIBO 
WBEN 

WSAI 


OLD      GOLD      CHARACTER      READ- 


ING! 

8:15  p.m.      7:15 

WABC  W2XE 

WKBW  WKRC 

WOWO  KMBC 

WCAU  W3.XAU 

KMOX  WFBL 

WQAM  WDBO 

KHJ  KOIN 


KFPY 

WGST 

WBT 

WRR 

KTRH 

WISN 

WDSU 

KSCJ 

CFRB 


KVI 

WLBZ 

WAIU 

KLZ 

WFBM 

WREC 

KFJF 

KTSA 

WMT 


WKBN    WNAX 


6:15 

WADC 

WHK 

WLBW 

WJAS 

WSPD 

WTOC 

KFRC 

WPG 

WBCM 

WDOD 

WDAY 

KLRA 

WTAR 

WHEC 

KDYL 

KFH 

WTAQ 


FLORSHEIM    FROLIC- 


8:30  p.m.      7:30 

WEAF      WTAG 


WGY 
WGN 


WCAE 
KSD 


WRVA     KVOO 
WSUN     WFLA 


WSB 
WOAI 
KTHS 
WBAP 


WSMB 
WKY 
WJAR 
WBEN 


6:30 

WFI 

WWJ 

WDAF 

WJAX 

WSM 

WJDX 

KOA 

WHAS 

KSTP 


5:15 

WNAC 

WXYZ 

KOIL 

WEAN 

WJJD 

WDAE 

KOL 

WWNC 

WBRC 

KRLD 

WHP 

WCCO 

WLAC 

WDBJ 

WIBW 

WORC 

WACO 


5:30 
WRC 
WSAI 
WEBC 
WIOD 
WMC 
KPRC 
KSL 
WCSH 
WOW 


McKESSON  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 
9:00  p.m.      8:00 
WTAG     WEAF 


WBEN     WCSH 
WOW       WTAM 


WTMJ 
WIOD 
WMC 
KPRC 

KSL 

KFSD 

WWJ 


WJAX 

WSM 

WJDX 

KOA 

KTAR 

KHQ 

KVOO 

HENRY  G 
9:00  p.m 
WABC 

WEAN 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WXYZ 

WFBM 

KMBC 


HAPPY  WONDER 
9:30  p.m.      8:30 

WEAF      WEEI 


7:00 

WEEI 

WFI 

WSAI 

WEBC 

WFLA 

WSB 

WOAI 

KGO 

KGW 

KYW 


EORGE- 

i.       8:00 

7:00 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WHP 

WJAS 

WADC 

WHK 

WSPD 

WISN 

WBBM 

WCCO 

KOIL 

KFH 

6:00 
WJAR 
WRC 
KSD 
WRVA 
WSUN 
WSMB 
WKY 
KECA 
KOMO 
WHAS 


6:00 
WGR 
WCAU 

WMAL 
WKRC 
WOWO 
KMOX 


WCSH 

WBEN 

KSTP 

WTAM 

KSD 

WDAF 

KGO 

KHQ 


WFI 

WCAE 

WEBC 

WWJ 

WOC 

WKY 

KECA 


BAKERS — 
7:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

KVOO 

WTMJ 

WSAI 

WHO 

KOA 

KGW 


6:30 
WTAG 
WGY 
WBAP 
WRVA 
WIBO 
WOW 
KSL 
KOMO 


THE  PHILCO  SYM 
9:30  p.m.      8:30 
WABC     W2XE 
WKBW   WEAN 
W3XAU  WHP 
WCAO     WDBJ 


WKRC 
WGST 
WREC 
WFBM 


WAIU 
WXYZ 
WLAC 
WMAQ 


KMOX    KMBC 
KOIL        KFH 


PHONY 

7:30 

WFBL 

WNAC 

WJAS 

WADC 

WKBN 

WSPD 

WDSU 

WCCO 

KLRA 

KFJF 


CONCERT 
6:30 
WHEC 
WCAU 
WMAL 
WHK 
WBT 
WDOD 
WOWO 
WMT 
WDAY 
KRLD 


DEATH  VALLEY  DAYS — 
9:30  p.m.      8:30  7:30 

WJZ  WBAL       WCKY 

KWK        WBZ  WBZA 

KDKA     WENR 


GRAYBAR— Mr. 
10:00  p.m.      9:00 

WABC      W2XE 

WKBW    WEAN 

W3XAU  WJAS 

WCAO      WTAR 

WHK 

WGST 

WLAC 

WOWO 

KMOX 

KFH 

KTSA 

KFPY 


WKRC 

WXYZ 

WBRC 

WFBM 

KMBC 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KOIN 


and  Mrs. 
8:00 
WFBL 
WNAC 
WLBW 
WDBJ 
WKBN 
WSPD 
WDSU 
WBBM 
KLRA 
KRLD 
KDYL 
KHJ 


WESTING 
lt:00  p.m 
WJZ 
KDKA 
WEBC 
WMC 
KSL 
KOMO 
WSI5 
KECA 
WJR 
WHAM 


HOUSE 

.      9:00 

WBZ 

KYW 

WJAX 

WSMB 

KGO 

WREN 

WIOD 

KSTP 

WAPI 

WCKY 


SALUTE 

8:00 
WBZA 
KWK 
WHAS 
KGW 
KHQ 
WRVA 
WFLA 
KTAR 
WGAR 


6:30 

WREN 
WHAM 


7:00 
WHEC 
WCAU 
WMAL 
WADC 
WWNC 
WREC 
WISN 
WCCO 
KOIL 
KTRH 
KOL 
KFRC 


7:00 
WBAL 
KPRC 

WSM 

KOA 

WTMJ 

WOAI 

WSUN 

KFSD 

WFAA 


PARAMOUNT  PUBLIX  RADIO  PLAY- 

HOUSE- 


10:30  p.m.      9:30 

WABC      W2XE 
WMAK    WKBW 
WEAN     WDRC 


8:30 
WFBL 
WGR 
WNAC 


7:30 
WHEC 
WLBZ 
WORC 


Eastern 

WPG 

WJAS 

WDEL 

WADC 

WKBN 

WTOC 

WXYZ 

WFIW 

WBRC 

WFBM 

WMT 

WDAY 

KFH 

KTRH 

KVI 

KHJ 


Central 

WCAU 

WLBW 

WTAR 

WHK 

WWNC 

WQAM 

WBCM 

WDOD 

WDSU 

WBBM 

KMOX 

WNAX 

KFJF 

KTSA 

KOL 

KFRC 


Mountain       Pacific 

W3XAU    WHP 
WMAL      WCAO 


WDBJ 

WKRC 

WBT 

WDBO 

WSPD 

WREC 

WrISN 

WCCO 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KRLD 

KLZ 

KEPY 

KNX 


WSAZ 

WCAH 

WGST 

WDAE 

WrLAP 

WLAC 

WOWO 

KSCJ 

KLRA 

WIBW 

WRR 

KDYL 

KOIN 

CFRB 


VINCENT      LOPEZ      AND      HIS      OR- 
CHESTRA— 
11:30  p.m.      10:: 

WEAF  WFI 
KSTP  WOC 
WJDX  KSD 
WBEN 


9:30  8:30 

KOA  WRC 

WHO  WOW 

WTAM  WDAF 


Wednesday 


MARY     HALE      MARTIN'S 
HOLD   PERIOD. 

10:00  a.m.      9:00  8:00 

WJZ          WBAL  WIBO 

KWK       WREN  WJDX 

KFAB      WrHAS  WSM 

WSB         WBZ  WBZA 
WGAR     WHAM 

THE    PATCHWORKER.— 


10:00  a.m.      9:00 

WEAF     WEEI 


WTAG 

WRC 

WCAE 

WOC 

WRVA 

WSM 

KVOO 

BEN  AND 
11:15  a.m 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WORC 
WJAS 
WTAR 
WBCM 
WLAC 
KSCJ 
KFJF 


KPRC 

WGY 

WTAM 

WHO 

WPTF 

WMC 

WBAP 

HELEN- 
.      10:15 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WPG 

WLBW 

WDBJ 

WSPD 

WISN 

KMBC 

KRLD 


8:00 
WJAR 
WOAI 
WWJ 
WBEN 
WKY 
WJAX 
WSB 


9:15 

WHEC 

WDRC 

WCAU 

WMAL 

WKBN 

WDOD 

WOWrO 

KLRA 

KTSA 


7:00 

KDKA 

WSMB 

WMC 

WLW 


7:00 

WFI 

WCSH 

WSAI 

KFKX 

WDAF 

WIOD 

WAPI 


8:15 
WKBW 
WNAC 
Wr3XAU 
WrCAO 
WWNC 
WREC 
WBBM 
KOIL 
KDYL 


SYNCOPATED  SILHOUETTES— 


3:30  p.i 

WABC  W2XE 

WLBZ  WDRC 

WCAU  W3XAU 

WCAO  WTAR 

WHK  WKRC 

WBCM  WSPD 

WLAC  WBRC 

WBBM  WCCO 

KMBC  KLRA 

KFJF  KTRH 

KVI  KFPY 


1:30 
WHEC 
WORC 
WHP 
WrDBJ 


12:30 

WGR 
WPG 

WMAL 
WADC 


WW'NC     WBT 
WDOD      WREC 


WISN 
KSCJ 
WDAY 
KLZ 


WGL 
WMT 
KOIL 
KDYL 


EASTMAN       SCHOOL       SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA- 
4:00  p.m.  3:00 
WJZ  WHAM 

KFAB      WrRC 

WJAX     WSM 
KECA      KTAR 


2:00 

WJR 
CKGW 
KOA 
WGAR 


EDDIE  CONNORS — 


5:45  p.r 

WABC 

WPG 

WCAO 

WBT 

WLAC 

WMT 

KOIL 

KTSA 


4:45 
Wr2XE 
WHP 
WTAR 
WBCM 
WGL 
KMBC 
KFH 
KKZ 


3:45 
WGR 
WJAS 
WKBN 
WDOD 
WCCO 
KLRA 
KFJF 
KDYL 


1:00 

WREN 

KSTP 

KGO 


2:45 

WDRC 

WLBW 

WWNC 

WREC 

KSCJ 

WDAY 

KRLD 


'BILL        SCHUDT'S 
PRESS"— 
6:00  p.m.      5:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WLBW 
WADC 


GOING        TO 


WHP 
WDBJ 


WBCM    WDOD 
WBRC     WGL 


KLRA 
KTSA 
KOL 


WDAY 

KLZ 

KFPY 


4:00 
WDRC 
WMAL 
WWNC 
WREC 
WCCO 
KFJF 
KDYL 


3:00 

WFAN 

WTAR 

WBT 

WLAC 

KSCJ 

KRLD 

KVI 


"BACK  OF  THE  NEWS  IN  WASHING 


TON"— Willia 


7:45  p. 

WEAF 

KGO 

KFSD 

WOC 

WEEI 

KSTP 

LISTERI 
Jones, 
8:00  p.i 

WEAF 

WTAG 

WBEN 

WIBO 

WOW 

WSUN 

WSB 

KOA 

KGW 

KFSD 


6:45 

WRC 

WCAE 

WSAI 

WHO 

WJAR 


Hard. 
5:45 

KOA 

WBEN 

WIBO 

WOW 

WFLA 


4:45 
KECA 
KOMO 
KSD 
WDAF 
WSUN 


NE 

golf    ch 
n.       7:00 

WTIC 

WCSH 

WTAM 

KSD 

WPTF 

WHAS 

WJDX 

KSL 

KOMO 

WGY 


PROGRAM  —  Bobby 


6:00 

WEEI 

WLIT 

WWJ 

WOC 

WIOD 

WSM 

WFAA 

KGO 

KHQ 

KPRC 


5:00 

WJAR 

WRC 

WSAI 

WHO 

WFLA 

WMC 

WrOAI 

KECA 

KTAR 


TOSCHA  SEIDEL 
ORCHESTRA— 
8:00   p.m.       7:00 

WABC  W2XE 

WDRC  WORC 

WLBW  WMAL 

WWNC  WBT 

WDOD  WREC 

WOWO  WMAQ 

KMOX  KMBC 

WNAX  KOIL 

KTRH  KTSA 
KDYL 


AND      CONCERT 


6:00 
WGR 
WPG 
WDBJ 
WBCM 
WLAC 
KSCJ 
KLRA 
KFH 
KLZ 


5:00 
WLBZ 
WJAS 
WKRC 
WrSPD 
WISN 
WMT 
WDAY 
KFJF 
KFPY 


Eastern       Central 

MOBILOIL  CONC 

8:30  p.m.      7:30 

WEAF     WEEI 


WCSH 

KSD 

KVOO 

WTIC 

WGN 

WHO 

KSTP 


WLIT 
WOW 
WFAA 
KPRC 
WEBC 
WOC 


Mountain 
ERT— 
6:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WTAM 

WOAI 

KSL 

WDAF 

WWJ 


Pacific 

5:30 

WTAG 

WSAI 

KOA 

WKY 

WGY 

WCAE 

WBEN 


Eastern       Central    Mountain        Pacific 
FIVE   ARTS — Radio   Home   Makers. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FAST  FREI 


9:00  p.m.      8:00 

WABC      W2XE 
WEAN     WDRC 
W"3XAU  WJAS 
WTAR     WDBJ 


WKRC 

WLAP 

WOWO 

KSCJ 

KFH 

KDYL 

KHJ 

HALSEY, 
9:00  p.n 

WEAF 

WCSH 

WCAE 

KOA 

KOMO 

,  WOC 
WSMB 
KSTP 
WSM 

.   WBEN 


WCAH 

WREC 

WFBM 

KMOX 

KFJF 

KOL 

KFRC 

STUART 
i.      8:00 

WEEI 

WLIT 

CKGW 

KSL 

KHQ 

WHO 

KVOO 

WTMJ 

WMC 

WTAM 


7:00 

WFBL 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WADC 

WXYZ 

WLAC 

WMAQ 

KMBC 

KRLD 

KFPY 

KMJ 


GHT— 
6:00 

WKBW 

WCAU 

WCAO 

WHK 

WSPD 

WISN 

WCCO 

KOIL 

KLZ 

KOIN 

KFBK 


PROG 
7:00 

WJAR 

WRC 

WRVA 

KGO 

WSAI 

WOW 

KPRC 

KYW 

WSB 


RAM— 
6:00 

WTAG 

WGY 

WJAX 

KGW 

KSD 

WWJ 

WOAI 

WHAS 

KFI 


PALMOLIVE  HOUR— 


9:30  p.m.    8:30 
WEAF     WEEI 


WTAG 

WGY 

KSD 

WTMJ 

WSM 

WSB 

KGO 

WFAA 

WBEN 


WCSH 

WCAE 

WOC 

CKGW 

WMC 

WOAI 

KGW 

KPRC 

KFI 


7:30 

WTIC 

WLIT 

WSAI 

WOW 

KSTP 

WDAF 

KOA 

KOMO 

WWJ 

(KVOO 


6:30 

WJAR 
WRC 
WGN 
WSMB 
WHAS 
WHO 
KSL 
KHQ 
WTAM 
off  10:00) 


CAMEL  PLEASURE  HOUR— 


9:30  p.i 

WJZ 

KDKA 

WSIS 

WIOD 

WGAR 


8:30 
WBZ 
WREN 
WRVA 
WJAX 
WOAI 


7:30 
WBZA 
WLW 
WJR 
WFLA 


COCA    COLA    PROGRAM- 

10:30  p.  m.      9:30        8:30 

WEAF  WEEI  WTIC 

WTAG  WCSH  WLIT 

WCAE  WSAI  WOC 

WKY  KYW  KSD 

KSTP  WJAX  WIOD 

WSMB  KTHS  KPRC 

KOA  KSL  KGO 

KHQ  KOMO  KFSD 

WDAF  WHAS  WTAM 

WOW  WMC  WSB 

WAPI  WBEN  KFI 

VINCENT  LOPEZ — 

11:00  p.m.      10:00       9:00 

WEAF      WRC  WCAE 

WGY        WLIT        WOC 
WWJ        WFLA       WSUN 


6:30 

WHAM 

KYW 

KWK 

WSUN 


7:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WSM 

WOAI 

KGW 

WJDX 

WHO 

WWJ 

WGY 


8:00 

KSD 
WHO 


COLUMBIA    CONCERTS    CORPORA- 


TION PROGRAM — 


10:30  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WORC 

WJAS 

WTAR 


9:30 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WPG 

WLBW 

WDBJ 


WWNC    WBT 
WDOD    WREC 


WISN 
KSCJ 
KLRA 
KFJF 
KDYL 


WOWO 

WMT 

WDAY 

KTRH 

KOL 


8:30 
WHEC 
WDRC 
WCAU 
WMAL 
WADC 
WBCM 
WLAC 
WFBM 
KMOX 
WNAX 
KTSA 
KFPY 


7:30 

WKBW 

WNAC 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WKBN 

WSPD 

WBRC 

WCCO 

KMBC 

WIBW 

KLZ 


GUY   LOMBARDO 

AND   HIS    ROYAL 

CANADIANS — 

11:00  p. 

m.      10:00       9:00 

8:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WGR 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WPG 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WLBW 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WHK 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WOWO 

WFBM 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

WNAX 

KOIL 

WIBW 

KFH 

KFJF 

KTRH 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KOL 

KFPY 

BERT    LOWN    AND    HIS    BILTMORE 

ORCHESTRA— 

11:30  p. 

m.      10:30       9:30 

8:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WGR 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WLBW 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WrBRC 

WISN 

WOWO 

AVFBM 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

WNAX 

KOIL 

KFH 

KFJF 

KTRH 

KLZ 

KDYL 

Thursday 


IDA  BAILEY  ALLEN 
10:00  a. 

WABC 

WEAN 

WCAU 

WLBW 

WADC 

WDOD 

KSCJ 

KOIL 


9:00 

W2XE 

WDRC 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WWNC 

WLAC 

KMOX 

KFH 


8:00 
WHEC 
WNAC 
WHP 
WCAO 
WBCM 
WISN 
KMBC 
KFJF 


7:00 
WKBW 
WORC 
WJAS 
WDBJ 
WSPD 
WBBM 
KLRA 
KTSA 


11:00  a.  m.      10:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WEAN 
WPG        WCAU 
WLBW    WCAO 
WKBN    WWNC 
WDOD    WREC 
WOWO    KSCJ 
KLRA     KOIL 


9:00 
WHEC 
WDRC 

W3XAU    WJAS 
WTAR       WDBJ 


8:00 
WKBW 
WNAC 


THIRTY 
5:00  p.r 
WABC 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WWNC 

WREC 

WGL 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KTRH 


MINUTE 
n.      4:00 

W2XE 

WHP 

WTAR 

WBCM 

WLAC 

WCCO 

KMBC 

KFH 

KTSA 


WBCM 
WLAC 
KMOX 
KFJF 

MEN — 
3:00 
WGR 
WLBW 
WKRC 
WSPD 
WBRC 
KSCJ 
KLRA 
KFJF 
KLZ 


WSPD 
WISN 
KMBC 
KTSA 


2:00 
WDRC 
WMAL 
WKBN 
WDOD 
WISN 
WMT 
WDAY 
KRLD 


MID-WEEK 
SING—, 

7:00  p.m.      6:00  5:00 

WEAF     WMC  WIBO 

WHAS     WOC  WHO 

WBEN    WCAE  WTMJ 

HOWARD      LANIN'S 
ORCHESTRA — 

7:30  p.m.      6:30  5:30 

WABC     W2XE  WHEC 

WEAN    WDRC  WNAC 

WJAS      WLBW  WCAO 

WKBN    WWNC  WBT 

WREC     WLAC  WBRC 

WGL        WMAQ  KSCJ 

KMOX    KMBC  KLRA 

KOIL       KFJF  KTRH 
KVI          KFPY 


FEDERATION      HYMN 

4:00 
WWJ 
KOA 
KDYL 

ST.      MORITZ 

4:30 

WLBZ 

WFAN 

WDBJ 

WDOD 

WISN 

WMT 

WDAY 

KDYL 


FRIENDLY  FIVE 
7:45  p.m.      6:45 


FOOTNOTES— 


WJZ 

KWK 

WMC 

WJDX 

WIOD 

KECA 

KFSD 

KOA 


WBZ 

KFAB 

WSB 

WRVA 

WFLA 

KOMO 

WBAL 

KSL 


5:45 

WBZA 

WHAS 

WAPI 

WPTF 

WSUN 

KHQ 

KDKA 

WGAR 


4:45 

WREN 

WSM 

WSMB 

WJAX 

KGO 

KTAR 

WIBO 


FLEISCHMANN    HOUR— 

8:00  p.m.      7:00  6:00  5:00 

WEAF     WEEI  WTAG  WJAX 

WJDX     WJAR  WCSH  WFI 

WRC        WGY  WHO  WOW 

WDAF     WWJ  WHAS  KTAR 

WMC       WSAI  WSB  WSMB 

WEBC     KOA  WRVA  KSL 

KOMO    WOAI  WSM  WOC 

WAPI      KGO  KHQ  KECA 

KSD         CKGW  WTAM  KGW 

KSTP      WGN  KPRC  WBEN 


CFCF  WFLA 
(WTMJ  KTHS 
WKY,  off    8:30) 

THE  HAMILTON  WATCHMAN— 
8:45  p.m.      7:45  6:45.  5:45 

WABC  W2XE 
WEAN  WNAC 
WJAS  WLBW 
WADC  WHK 
WSPD  WOWO 
KMBC    KOIL 


WSUN 
WIOD 


WFBL 
WCAU 


WCAE 
WBAP 


WGR 
W3XAU 


WMAL  WCAO 
WKRC  WXYZ 
WJJD        KMOX 


THE  FORTY-NIN 
9:00  p.m.      8:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WDRC 
WFAN     WHP 


WMAL 
WHK 


WCAO 

WKBN 


WBCM  WSPD 
WBRC  WISN 
KSCJ  WMT 
WDAY    WNAX 


KFH 
KLZ 
KHJ 


KFJF 
KDYL 


ERS— 
7:00 
WHEC 
WORC 
WJAS 
WDBJ 
WWNC 
WDOD 
WFBM 
KMOX 
KOIL 
KRLD 
KOL 


OLD  GOLD  CHARACTER 
— Lorna  Fantin 
9:15  p.m.      8:15  7:15 

WABC  W2XE  WADC 
WNAC  WKBW  WBBM 
WHK  WXYZ  WOWO 
WLBW  KOIL 
WJAS  WEAN 
WSPD  WQAM 
WDAE  WHJ 
KOL  KFPY 
WWNC  WGST 
WBRC  WBH 
KELD  WRR 
KTRH 


WHP 

WCCO  WISN 

WLAC  WDSU 

WDBJ  KSCJ 

WIBW  CFRB 

WORC  WKBN 

WACO 


ARCO  BI 

9:00  p.i 

WEAF 

WCSH 

WGY 

WJAX 

WKY 

KSD 

WEBC 

WOC 

KECA 

WAPI 

WSUN 


RTHDAY 
n.      8:00 

WEEI 

WFI 

WSB 

WOAI 

WBAP 

WDAF 

WOW 

WMC 

KOMO 

WTAM 

KTAR 


WCAU 

KMOX 

WDBO 

KOIN 

KVI 

WLBZ 

WAIU 

KLZ 

WFBM 

WREC 

KFJF 

KTSA 

WMT 

WNAX 

PARTY- 

7:00 
WJAR 
CKGW 

WSM 

KOA 

WRVA 

KYW 

WSMB 

AVHO 

KHQ 

WBEN 

KFSD 


6:00 

WKBW 

WPG 

WLBW 

WADC 

WBT 

WREC 

WCCO 

KLRA 

WIBW 

KTSA 

KFPY 

READINGS 

6:15 

WCAO 

WKRC 

KMBC 

W3XAU 

WFBL 

WTOC 

KFRC 

WPG 

WBCM 

WDOD 

WDAY 

KLRA 

WTAR 

WHEC 

KDYL 

KFH 

WTAQ 


6:00 

WTAG 

WRC 

WIOD 

KSL 

WSAI 

WCAE 

WJDX 

KGO 

KGW 

WFLA 

WWJ 


JACK  FROST'S  MELODY  MOMENTS 


9:30  p.m.  8:30 
WEAF  WJAR 
WCSH     WFI 

WSAI  WTAM 
WBEN 


7:30 
WWJ 
WRC 
WIBO 


6:30 
WTAG 
WCAE 
WGY 


MAXWELL     HOUSE    ENSEMBLE- 


9:30  p. 

WJZ 

WLW 

WHAS 

KOA 

KYW 

WJR 

KGW 

WMC 

KGO 

KTAR 


8:30 
WBZ 
WKY 
WSM 
WRVA 
KWK 
WSMB 
KOMO 
WHAM 
WJDX 
KFSD 


7:30 

WBZA 

WTMJ 

WJAX 

WSB 

WREN 

WOAI 

KHQ 

KDKA 

WSUN 


6:30 

WBAL 

WEBC 

KPRC 

WBAP 

WIOD 

KECA 

WAPI 

KSL 

WFLA 
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Eastern        Central      Mountain    Pacific 

libby,  McNeill  and  libby  pro- 
gram— 


10:00  a. 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WHAM 

WIBO 

WLW 

KDKA 

WSB 

KWK 

WREN 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WAPI 

WJDX 

WSMB 

WJR 

WGAR 

ERESOT 

A  PROGRAM  — 

10:00  a. 

m.       9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WEAF 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WOAE 

WWJ 

WSAI 

KSTP 

WRVA 

WTAM 

WBEN 

woe 

WHO 

KFKX 

B.  A.  ROLFE  A 
STRIKE  DANCE 
10:30  p.m.      9:30 

WEAF     WEEI 
WCSH     WFI 
WCAE     WWJ 
KSD         WOW 
KOA         KSL 
WHAS     WSM 


ND      HIS      LUCKY 
ORCHESTRA— 


KYW 
WJAX 


WJDX 
KPRC 


WFLA  WSUN 
KFSD  KTAR 
KGW       WOC 

RADIO  ROUNDUP- 
10:30  p.m.      9:30 

WABC     W2XE 


8:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WSAI 

WKY 

WTMJ 

WMC 

KVOO 

WEBC 

WSB 

WTAM 

WHO 


WLBZ 
WORC 
WJAS 


WEAN 
WCAU 
WLBW 


WTAR  WDBJ 
WKRC  WKBN 
WBCM  WSPD 
WLAC  WBRC 
KSCJ  WMT 
WDAY    WNAX 


KFJF 
KLZ 


KRLD 

KDYL 


8:30 

WHEC 

WDRC 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WADC 

WWNC 

WDOD 

WISN 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KTRH 


7:30 
WTAG 
WGY 
WBEN 
WOAI 
WIOD 
WSMB 
WDAF 
WRVA 
WFAA 
(KGO 
KFI 


7:30 

WKBW 

WNAC 

WHP 

WCAO 

WHK 

WBT 

WREC 

WOWO 

KLRA 

WIBW 

KTSA 


BEN     BERNIE     AND     HIS 
TRA  — 
11:00  p.m.      10:00       9:00 

WABC     W2XE       WHEC 
WLBZ      WEAN 
WORC     WPG 
WHP       WLBW 


WTAR  WDBJ 

WBT  WBCM 

WREC  WLAC 

WOWO  WFBM 

KLRA  WDAY 

WIBW  KFH 

KTSA  KLZ 


WDRC 

WCAU 

WMAI, 

WKBN 

WSPD 

WBRC 

WMT 

WNAX 

KFJF 

KOL 


ORCHES- 

8:00 

WKBW 

WNAC 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WWNC 

WDOD 

WISN 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KTRH 


BERNIE 
CHEST 
11:30  p. 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WORC 
WMAL 
WHK 
WBT 
WLAC 
WCCO 
WDAY 
KFH 
KLZ 


CUMMINS    AND     HIS    OR- 
RA  FROM  ST.  PAUL- 


10:30       9:30 

W2XE       WHEC 


WEAN 

WPG 

WCAO 

WKRC 

WBCM 

WBRC 

WMT 

WNAX 

KFJF 

KOL 


WDRC 
WHP 

WTAR 


8:30 
WKBW 
WNAC 
WLBW 
WDBJ 


WKBN      WWNC 
WDOD      WREC 


WISN 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KTRH 

KFPY 


WFBM 
KLRA 
WIBW 

KTSA 


Friday 


LIBBY,    McNEIL    AND    LIBBY    PRO- 


GRAM- 
10:00  i 
WJZ 
WLW 


■n.       9:00 

WBAL 
KWK 


WRVA  WPTF 

WFLA  WSUN 

WJDX  WSMB 

KPRC  WOAI 

WBZA  WIBO 


WHAM     KDKA 
WREN      KFAB 


WJAX 

WHAS 

KVOO 

KOA 

WGAR 


BOND  BREAD   PROGRAM 
10:15  a.m.      9:15  8:15 

WABC  W2XE 
WKBW  WEAN 
WORC     WCAU 

WTAR 

WXYZ 


WCAO 
WAIU 
WFBM    KMOX 
KFH         KFJF 


WFBL 

WDRC 

W3XAU 

WADC 

WSPD 

KMBC 


JOSEPHI 
10:45  a. 
WJZ 
WHAM 
KWK 
KSTP 
WIOD 
WSMB 
KPRC 
WPTF 
WFLA 


NE  B.  GI 
n.      9:45 
WBZ 
KDKA 

WREN 

WEBC 

WHAS 

KTHS 

WOAI 

WSB 

WSUN 


BSON — 

8:45 
WBZA 
WCKY 
WTMJ 
WRVA 
WMC 
KVOO 
WKY 
WJR 


WIOD 
WSB 
WBAP 
WBZ 


7:15 
WHEC 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WHK 

WDSU 

KOIL 


7:45 
WBAL 
WIBO 
WSM 
WJAX 
WAPI 
WBAP 
WJDX 
KDKA 


NBC  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  HOUR- 
Walter  Damrosch. 
11:00  a.m.      10:00       9:00 


WJZ 

WBZA 

WJR 

KWK 

WJAR 

WRC 


WEAF 
WBAL 
WGAR 
WREN 
WTAG 
WGY 


WTAM    WSAI 
WHO        WOW 


WTMJ 

WPTF 

WSUN 

WSB 

KVOO 

KOA 

WFAA 


KSTP 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WAPI 

KPRC 

KSL 

KYWon 


WBZ 

WHAM 

WWJ 

KFAB 

WCSH 

WBEN 

KSD 

KYW 

wdaf 

WEBC 

WIOD 

WSM 

WSMB 

(WGN 


8:00 

WOAI 
KDKA 

WLW 

WEEI 

WLIT 

WCAE 

WOC 

CKGW 

WRVA 

WFLA 

WMC 

WJDX 

WKY 

WCFt. 


11:30)     (WIBO    oft 


11:45)    (WBAP  off  11:30) 

WINIFRED    CARTER— Cooking   Trav- 
elogues. 
11:15  a.m.      10:15       9:15 

WABC     W2XE        WFBL 


WKBW 

WCAU 

WMAL 

WADC 

WBT 

WD  BO 

WDOD 


WEAN 

W3XATJ 

WCAO 

WKRC 

WGST 

WDAB 

WREC 


WDRC 
WHP 
WTAR 
WAIU 

w  roc 

WXYZ 

WLAC 


8:15 

WIIKC 

WNAC 

WJAS 

WDlt. I 

WWNC 

WQAM 

WSPD 

WBRC 


Eastern       Central  Mountain       Pacific 

WDSU     WISN  WOWO  WBBM 

WCCO     KMOX  KMBC  KOIL 

KFJF       KRLD  KTRH  KTSA 
CFRB 

EMILY  POST— 

11:00  a.m.      10:00       9:00  8:00 

WABC     W2XE  WFBL  WKBW 

WEAN     WDRC  WNAC  WCAU 

W3XAU  WJAS  WMAL  WCAO 

WADC     WKRC  WXYZ  WSPD 

WISN       WOWO  WBBM  KMOX 

KMBC     KOIL  CFRB 

ROCHESTER    PHILHARMONIC    OR- 
CHESTRA— 


Eastern        Central      Mountain 
LITTLE  THINGS  IN   LIFE— 


7:15  p.m.       6:15 

WEAF     WSAI 


WWJ 
WHO 
KTHS 
WJAR 


WDAF 
WSM 
WKY 
WCSH 


5:15 
WIBO 
KSTP 
WAPI 
KOA 
WBEN 


4:15 

WOC 

WHAS 
WSMB 
KGO 


Eastern       Central    Mountain 
ARMOUR  PROCRAM  — 


Pacific 


3:15  p.m.      2:15 

WJZ  WBAL 


WIBO 
KSTP 

WSUN 
WRVA 

RADIO  G 
4:00  p.r 
WJZ 
CKGW 
KFI 
KFAP 
WMC 
KSL 
WGAR 
WSMB 
KPRC 


KWK 
WJR 

WSM 


UILD — 

n.        .00 

WBAL 

WPTF 

KOMO 

KSTP 

WREN 

KOA 

WLW 

KVOO 

WRVA 


1:15 

KDKA 
WREN 
WPTF 
KOA 


2:00 

WHAM 

WJAX 

KFSD 

WEBC 

WBZ 

KYW 

WTMJ 

WOAI 

WRC 


12:15 
WLW 
CKGW 
WFLA 
WJDX 


1:00 
KGO 
KTAR 

WSM 

WBZA 

WJR 

KWK 

WSB 

WKY 


BROWNB 

7:45  p.rr 

WJZ 

KPRC 

KFAB 

WPTF 

WSUN 

WSMB 

KOA 

WLW 


LT  FOOTLITES — 


6:45 
WBZ 

WFAA 

WTMJ 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WJDX 

KSL 

KSTP 


5:45 

WBZA 

WMC 

WEBC 

WIOD 

WSM 

WOAI 

KDKA 

WGAR 


4:45 

WREN 

KWK 

WRVA 

WFLA 

WAPI 

WIBO 

WSB 


CITIES      SERVICE 
CHESTRA— 
8:00  p.m.      7:00 

WEAF     WEEI 
WRC        WCAE 


CONCERT      OR- 


WOW 
KSTP 


KYW 
WTMJ 


WEBC     KOA 
KGO         KGW 


KSL 

WSAI 


CKGW 

WTAM 


6:C0 
WTIC 
WJAR 
KSD 
WKY 
WOAI 
KHQ 
KECA 
WBEN 


CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC— 


4:00  p.m.      3:00 

WABC  W2XE 

WEAN  WDRC 

WPG  WCAU 

WCAO  WTAR 

WKRC  WWNC 

WSPD  WDOD 

WBRC  WISN 

KSCJ  WMT 

KLRA  WDAY 

KRLD  KTRH 

KDYL  KVI 
KHJ 


2:00 
WGR 
WNAC 
W3XAU 
WDBJ 
WBT 
WREC 
WBBM 
KMOX 
KOIL 
KTSA 
KOL 


1:00 

WLBZ 

WORC 

WMAL 

WADC 

WBCM 

WLAC 

WCCO 

KMBC 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KFPY 


NESTLE'S  PROGRAM — 
8:00  p.m.      7:00  6:00 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA 

WIBO      KWK         WREN 
WJR         WLW         KDKA 


THE  DUTCH  MASTERS— 


8:30  p.m.      7:30 
WADC     WCAO 


WBBM 

WOWO 

W2XE 

WJAS 

WSPD 


WKRC 
WDRC 
KOIL 

WEAN 
WMAL 


6:30 

WNAC 

WHK 

KMBC 

WCAU 

KMOX 

WCCO 


5:00 

WLIT 

WCSH 

WDAF 

WOC 

KOMO 

WTAG 

WHO 

WWJ 


5:00 
WHAM 
KFAB 
WrGAR 


5:30 

WGR 

WXYZ 

WABC 

W3XAU 

WFBL 


INDEX  TO  NETWORK  KILOCYCLES 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

Columb 

ia  Broa 

icasting  Sysl 

em 

Kc. 

Kc. 

Kc. 

Kc. 

CKGO . . 

...  960 

???? 

. . 1450 

CFRB .  . . 

.  .960 

WEAN .  . 

.  .780 

KDKA. 

. .  .980 

WFLA . . 

..  .620 

CKAC... 

..730 

WFAN .  . 

.610 

KECA . . 

.  .  1340 

WGAR. 

. . 1450 

KDYL.. 

.1290 

WFBL.. 

.1360 

KFAB .  . 

. . .770 

WGN... 

..  .720 

KFH 

.1300 

WFBM.. 

.1230 

KFI.... 

. . .640 

WGY . . . 

.  .790 

KFJF .  .  . 

.1480 

WFIW.. 

.940 

KFSD  . . 

...  600 

WHAM. 

..1150 

KFPY . .  . 

.1340 

WGR.... 

.  .550 

KFXX. 

..1020 

WHAS . . 

...820 

KFRC . . . 

.  .610 

WGST.. 

.  .890 

KGO . . . 

. .  .790 

WHO... 

.1000 

KHJ .... 

.  .900 

WHEC .  . 

.1440 

KGW . . . 

. . . 620 

WIBO.  . 

.  .560 

KLRA . . . 

.1390 

WHK.  .  . 

.1390 

KHQ... 

. ..590 

WJAR . . 

.  .890 

KLZ 

.  .560 

WHP.... 

.1430 

KOA .... 

...830 

WJAX . . 

. . . 900 

KMBC.  . 

.  .950 

WIBW  .  . 

.  .580 

KOMO. 

. . .920 

WJDX  . 

.1270 

KMOX.  . 

.1090 

WISN... 

.1120 

KPO .... 

...  680 

WJR . . . 

.  .750 

KOIL... 

.1260 

WJA 

.1290 

KPRC . . 

. . .920 

WJZ .... 

.  .760 

KOIN  . .  . 

.  .940 

WJJD  . .  . 

.1130 

KSD .... 

...550 

WKY . . . 

..  .900 

KOL 

.1270 

WKBN.. 

..570 

KSL .... 

. .1130 

WLIT . . 

.  .560 

KRLD . . 

.1040 

WKBW.. 

.1480 

KSTP . . 

.1460 

WLS .... 

...870 

KSCJ 

.1330 

WKRC  . . 

..550 

KTAR . . 

..  .620 

WLW . . . 

. . . 700 

KTRH . . 

.1120 

WLAC . . 

.1470 

KTHS.. 

.1040 

WMC.  . 

..780 

KTSA . .  . 

.1290 

WLBW.. 

.1260 

KVOO . . 

.1140 

WOAI.. 

.1190 

KVI 

.  .760 

WLBZ . . . 

..620 

KWK . . . 

..1350 

WOC... 

.1000 

WABC. 

..860 

WMAK.. 

.900 

WKY . . . 

. . 1020 

WOW . . . 

. .  .590 

WACO .  . 

.1240 

WMAL.. 

..630 

WAPI  . . 

.1140 

WPTF . . 

.  .680 

WADC .  . 

.1320 

WMAQ.. 

.  .670 

WBAL . . 

..1060 

WRC . . . 

.  .950 

WAIU . .  . 

.  .640 

WMT... 

..600 

WBAP.. 

. . . 800 

WREN. 

.1220 

WBBM.. 

.  .770 

WNAC  .  . 

.1230 

WBEN. 

. . .900 

WRVA. 

.1110 

WBCM.. 

.1410 

WNAX .  . 

..570 

WBZ . .  . 

.  .990 

WSAI .  . 

.1330 

WBRC .  . 

..930 

WOWO . . 

.1160 

WBZA.. 

..  .990 

WSB  .  . . 

.  .740 

WBT.... 

.1080 

WPG..  .. 

.1100 

WCAE  . 

.1220 

WSM... 

.  .650 

WCAH .  . 

.1430 

WQAM .  . 

..560 

WCFL.. 

..  .970 

WSMB. 

.  .650 

WCAO .  . 

.  .600 

WREC  .  . 

.600 

WCKY. 

.1480 

WSMB  . 

.1320 

WCAU  .  . 

.1170 

WRR .... 

.1280 

WCHS . . 

...940 

WSUN.. 

. .  .620 

WCCO  .  . 

.  .810 

WSPD . . . 

.1340 

WDAF. 

.610 

WTAG. 

.580 

WDAE  .  . 

.1220 

WTAQ  .  . 

.1330 

WEAF . . 

...660 

WTAM  . 

.1070 

WDAY.. 

.  .940 

WTAR .  . 

.780 

WEBC   . 

..1290 

WTIC. 

.1060 

WDBJ... 

.  .930 

WTOC  .  . 

.1260 

WELT... 

..  .590 

WTMJ . 

.620 

WDBO.  . 

.1120 

WWNC . . 

..570 

WENR. 

.  .870 

WWJ.... 

..920 

WDOD.  . 

.1280 

WXYZ  .  . 

.1240 

WFAA . . 

. . . 800 

WDRC. 

.1330 

Q2XE.  .. 

.6120 

WFI .... 

560 

WDSU  .  . 

.1250 

W3XAU . 

.9590 

LIGHT  O 

5:00  p.r 

WABC 

WDRC 

WCAO 

WWNC 

WDOD 

WISN 

WMT 

WDAY 

KTRH 


PERA  G 

.       4:00 

W2XE 

WHP 

WTAR 

WBT 

WrREC 

WGL 

KMOX 

KFH 

KTSA 


EMS— 
3:00 
WHEC 

WLBW 
WKRC 

WBCM 
WLAC 

WCCO 

KMBC 

KFJF 

KLZ 


2:00 

WGR 

WMAL 

WKBN 

WSPD 

WBRC 

KSCJ 

KLRA 

KRLD 

KDYL 


NATURAL  BRIDGE  DANCING  CLASS 


— with  Arthur  Murray. 

8:45  p.l 

WJZ 

WREN 

WBZ 
WRVA 


7:45 
WHAM 
WJAX 
WBZA 
WJR 


INTERWOVEN  PAI 
9:00  p.m.      8:00 


BENJAMIN  MOORE  TRIANGLE- 


5:30  p.r 

WKAl' 
WLIT 
WCAE 
WIBO 
KSTP 
WJAX 
KVOO 


4:30 
WJAR 
WRC 
WTAM 
KSD 
WEBC 
WIOD 
KPRC 


3:30 
WTAG 
WGY 

WWJ 
WDAF 
WRVA 
\\  FLA 
WOA  I 


2:30 

wish 

WBEN 

WSAI 

WTMJ 

WPTF 

WSUN 

WKY 


WJZ 

WJAX 

KWK 

WSMB 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WSB 

KSL 

KHQ 

KFI 


WHAM 

WB7S 

WBZ 

WIOD 

KSTP 

WCKY 

WAPI 

KGO 

KFSD 


6:45 
KDKA 
WIOD 
WFLA 

WGAR 

R— 

7:00 

WMC 

WREN 

WBZA 

W  1 '  A  \, 
W  11  VS 
WSM 
WO  U 

Ki;w 

KTAR 


THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB— 


WINEGAR'S  BAR 

6:00  p.m.      5:00 

WABC     W2XE 

WFAN 

WMAL 

WADC 

WBCM 

WBRC 

WBBM 

KMBC 

KRLD 

KDYL 

KHJ 


N  ORCHESTRA- 


WHP 

WCAO 

WKBN 

WDOD 

WISN 

w  ceo 

KLRA 

KTRH 

KVI 


4:00 
WGR 
WJAS 
WTAR 
WWNC" 
WREC 
WFBM 
KSCJ 
KOIL 
KTSA 
KOL 


3:00 
W'DRC 
WLBW 
WDBJ 
WBT 
WLAC 
WO  I. 
WMT 
KFJF 
KLZ 
KFPY 


9:00  p. 

W  I '  V  1  ' 

w  r  \.a 
wow 

KSD 
WHO 


8:00 

WEEI 

W  (Sit 

WCAE 

WWJ 
WGY 


7:00 
WTIC 
WLIT 
WSAI 
W  D  V  F 
WBEN 


TRUE  STORY  HOUR- 


9:00  p.m.  8:00 
WABC  W2XE 
WEAN  WORC 
WSXAU  WJAS 
W  V.DC  WHK 
WOWO  WMAQ 
KOIL        WFBL 


7:00 
WNAC 
WMAI 
WXYZ 
w  KRC 
KMOX 


5:45 

KWK 
WIBO 
Wsl  X 
WCKY 


6:00 
KDKA 
KPRC 
KGW 

WJR 
KYW 
WRVA 

K<  I  \ 

KOMO 

WCAU 


6.0C 
WJAR 
WRC 
WIBO 
WOC 


6i00 
WKBW 
WCA1 

WCAO 
WSPD 
KMBC 


9:30  p.m.      8:30 


WJZ 

KYW 

WRVA 

KOA 

WHAS 

KDKA 

WTMJ 

WSM 

WGAR 


WBZ 
WREN 

WMC 

KSL 

KGW 

WJAX 

WAPI 

WLW 


7:30 

WBZA 

KSTP 

WSB 

KGO 

KHQ 

WJDX 

WHAM 

WSMB 


6:30 
WJR 

WEBC 

WOA  I 

WKY 

KOMO 

WIOD 

KWK 

KFI 


ENNA  JETTICK  SONGBIRD- 


9:30  p.r 

WEAF 

WCSH 

WBEN 

WENR 

WOW 

CFCF 


8:30 
WEEI 
WRC 
WCAE 
KSD 
WDAF 


7:30 

WJAR 

WLIT 

WWJ 

WOC 

CKGW 


6:30 

WTAG 
WGY 

WSA  I 
WHO 
WTAM 


TWO      TROUPERS— Marcella     Shields 
and  Helene  Handin. 


9:45  p.. 

WEAF 
WCSH 
WBEN 
WHO 


8:45 
WEEI 
WRC 
WSAI 
WDAF 


7:45  6:45 

WJAR  WTAG 

WLIT  WGY 

KSD  WOC 


ARMSTRONG    QUAKERS — 


10:00  p. 

WJZ 

KYW 

WJR 

WSM 

WSMB 

KHQ 

WCKY 

WKY 

NIT   WIT 
10:30  p. 
WABC 
WLBZ 
WORC 
WJAS 
WTAR 
WKRC 
WBCM 
WBRC 
KMOX 
WNAX 
KTRH 

RKO  TH 
10:30  p. 

WEAF 

WrLIT 

WSAI 

WRVA 

WSB 

KTHS 

WCSH 

KHQ 

WHO 

WFLA 

WOC 

CALIFOR 
11:00  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WORC 

WCAO 

WKBN 

WSPD 

WBRC 

WMT 

WDAY 

KFH 

KHJ 


9:00 
WBZ 
KWK 
WTMJ 
WSB 
KSL 
WMC 
KTHS 
WREN- 
HOUR— 
m.      9:30 
W2XE 
WEAN 
WPG 
WLBW 
WDBJ 
WKBN 
WrSPD 
WISN 
KMBC 
KOIL 
KTSA 


8:00 
WBZA 
WHAM 
WEBC 
WOAI 
KGW 
WBAP 
KSTP 
KGO 


8:30 
WHEC 
WDRC 
WCAU 
WMAL 
WADC 
WWNC 
WDOD 
WCCO 
KLRA 
WIBW 
KDYL 


7:00 
KDKA 
KPRC 
WHAS 
KOA 
KOMO 
KFI 
KVOO 


7:30 

WKBW 

WNAC 

W3XAU 

WCAO 

WHK 

WBT 

WLAC 

KSCJ 

WDAY 

KFJF 


EATRE   OF  THE 

.m.      9:30 

8:30 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WGY 

WCAE 

WIBO 

KSD 

WJAX 

WrIOD 

WSMB 

WJDX 

WOAI 

WKY 

KOA 

KGW 

KOMO 

KTAR 

WOW 

WTAM 

WSUN 

WBEN 

AIR— 
7:30 
WTAG 
WWJ 
WDAF 
WMC 
KGO 
WRC 
KFI 
KFSD 
KSL 
WTIC 


NIA   MELODIES — 


.    10:00 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WCAU 

WTAR 

WWNC 

WDOD 

WISN 

KMOX 

WNAX 

KTRH 


9:00 

WHEC 

WDRC 

W3XAU 

WDBJ 

WBT 

WREC 

WOWO 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KDYL 


8:00 
WKBW 
WNAC 
WLBW 
WHK 
WBCM 
WLAC 
WCCO 
KLRA 
WIBW 
KFPY' 


ROMANELLI      AND      HIS      KING 
EDWARD   ORCHESTRA— 
11:30  p.m.      10:30       9:30  8:30 

WABC     W2XE        WHEC  WKBW 

WLBZ      WDRC      WORC  WLBW 

WMAL    WCAO       WTAR  WDBJ 

WADC     WKRC      WKBN  WWX'C 

WBT         WBCM      WrSPD  WDOD 

WREC     WLAC       WBRC  WISN 

WOWO    WCCO       WMT  KMBC 

KLRA      WDAY"      WNAX  KOII. 

WIBW      KFH  KTRH  KDYL 

KOL 


Saturday 


NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC  SYM- 
PHONY SOCIETY  CHILDR.  N'S 
CONCERT— Ernest  Schelling. 


11:00 
WABC 

W  I.BZ 

WORC 

WHP 

WTAR 

WKBX 

WREC 

WOWO 

KSCJ 

WDAY 

KFJF 

KVI 


10:00 

W2XE 

WEAN 

w  PG 

WJAS 

WDBJ 

WWNC 

WLAC 

WFBM 

WMT 

KOIL 

KRLD 

KOL 


9:00 
WHEC 

WDRC 
W  CAT 
WMAL 
W  UK 
WBT 
WBRC 
W  MAO 

KMBC 

WIBW 
KTSA 
KFPY 


KEYS  TO   HAPP1NESS- 


11:30  < 
WEAF 

WCSH 
WCAE 
KFKX 

WIOD 
WAPI 

W  IO 


10:30        9:30 


W  111 
W  1  IT 
W  T  »M 
KSTP 
WFI  V 
WSMB 
w  EBC 


SPANISH   SEREN 
4:30  p.m.      3:30 
w  vuc     W2XE 
WEAN 
WPG 
WMAI 
w   \  1  K  ' 
WBCM 
W 


WCCO 
KLRA 
K  1  J  F 
KLZ 

Kl  PY 


W  DRC 

WCAU 

w  i    \o 

WKRC 

W  SP1) 

WBRC 

KSCJ 

WDAY 

KRLD 

KDYL 


WJAR 
WRC 

WW'J 
CKGW 

WSUN 

WJDX 
W  11  \S 

ADE  — 

2:30 
WGR 

WNAC 

w  ;\  \i 

WTAR 

WWNC 

WDOD 

W  ISN 

KMOX 

KOII 

KTRH 

KVI 


8:00 
WKBW 
WNAC 
WiXAl 
WC  \o 
WKRC 
WDOD 
WISN 
WCCO 
KIR  \ 
Kl  11 
KDYL 
KHJ 


8:30 
WTAG 
WBEN 

WOAI 
w  i;\  \ 
WSM 
KVOO 


1:30 
WLBZ 
WORC 
w  IIP 
WDBJ 
WBT 

W  RIO 

WM  \o 
KMBC 

W  UUV 

k  rs  v 

KOI 
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FREE 

Your  Horoscope 

by 

Peggy  Hull 


w 


ho- 


in  each  issue  of  Radio  Digest  tells  how  the 
STARS  influence  the  lives  of  popular  Radio 
Artists. 

You  can  obtain  your  horoscope  by  filling  in  the 
coupon  below  with  the  necessary  information 
and  mailing  it  to  us,  together  with  a  remittance 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  RADIO  DIGEST. 


RADIO  DIGEST, 
420  LEXINGTON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Herewith  Is  the  information  needed  to 
cast  my  horoscope. 

Name   

Date  of  birth 

Year  of  birth  

Place  of  birth   

Present  address 

Street   

City State  

Enclosed    find    remittance    for    $3.00    for 
year's  subscription  to  Radio  Digest. 


Thus  you  wiil 
receive  a  double 
benefit — RADIO 
Digest  delivered 
to  your  home  each 
month  and  a  horo- 
scope cast  by  an 
expert. 


Eastern        Central     Mountain      Pacific 
RISE   OF  THE   GOLDBERGS— 
7:30  p.m.      6:30  5:30  4:30 

WJZ  WHAM     KWK         WREN 

WIBO      WSB  WJDX       WSMB 


SNOOP  AND   PEEP— 

7:30  p.m.      6:30            5:30 

4:30 

WEAF     WJAR        WTAG 

WBEN 

WSAI       WOC          WHO 

WOW 

WTMJ     KSTP         WEBC 

WIOD 

WFLA      WSUN       KGO 

CFCF 

'THE  HIGHROAD  OF  ADVENTURE' 
Gilbert    E.    Gable— 

7:45  p.m.      6:45            5:45  4:45 

WEAF     WTAG       WBEN  WCAE 

WTAM    WWJ          WSAI  WOC 

WHO        KSTP         WEBC  KGO 
KGW        KFSD        KTAR 


WEBSTE1 

*      PROGRAM    — 

featuring 

Weber  an 

d  Fields- 

8:00  p.m.      7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WBEN 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WIBO 

KSD 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

KOA 

KSL 

RADIOTRON  VARIETIES— 

8:15  p.m.      7:15 

6:15 

5:15 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WRC 

WGY 

WBEN 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WIBO 

KSD 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

WTMJ 

WRVA 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WSM     . 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

WJDX 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

KOA 

KSL 

KGO 

KGW 

KOMO 

KHQ 

KTAR 

KFSD 

WBAP 

KECA 

WFI 

FULLER  MAN— 

8:30  p.n 

n.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WBAL 

WHAM 

KDKA 

WJR 

WLW 

KWK 

WREN 

KOA 

CKGW 

WHAS 

KPRC 

KGO 

KECA 

KGW 

KOMO 

KFAB 

KHQ 

WIBO 

WKY 

WTMJ 

WMC 

WEBC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WSMB 

WJDX 

KSTP 

WBAP 

EARLY 

BOOKWORM    — 

Alexander 

Wollcott 

8:30  p.n 

a.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WDRC 

(VNAC 

WORC 

WPG 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WKRC 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WOWO 

WMAQ 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMOX 

KLRA 

WD  AY 

WNAX 

KOIL 

WIBW 

KFH 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KFPY 

KHJ 

KFRC 

THE  SILVER   FLUTE— 

8:30  p.m.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WEAF 

WCSH 

WGY 

WCAE 

WSAI 

KSD 

WDAF 

WIOD 

WJAR 

WBEN 

WOC 

WHO 

FLETCHER    HENDERSON 

AND   HIS 

ORCHESTRA— 

8:45  p.r 

n.       7:45 

6:45 

5:45 

WABC 

W2XE 

WKBW 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WOWO 

WMAQ 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

WNAX 

KOIL 

WIBW 

KFH 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KFPY 

KHJ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC   HOUR— 

9:00  p.m.      8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WBEN 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WIBO 

KSD 

WOC 

WOW 

WDAF 

WTMJ 

WKY 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WMC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WSMB 

WBAP 

KPRC 

WOAI 

KOA 

KSL 

KGO 

KFI 

KGW 

KOMO 

KHQ 

KFSD 

KTAR 

WHO 

CARBORUNDUM 

HOUR— 

9:00  p.r 

n.       8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WKBW 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WMAQ 

WJAS 

WHK 

WXYZ 

KMOX 

HANK   SIMMONS 

SHOW 

BOAT— 

10:00  p 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WPG 

WFAN 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WFBM 

WGL 

WMAQ 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

WNAX 

KOIL 

WIBW 

KFH 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KOL 

KFPY 

KHJ 

B.  A.  ROLFEAND  HIS  LUCKY  STRIKE 

DANCE  ORCHESTRA— 

10:00  p 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WBEN 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WGN 

KSD 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WHAS 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

WJDX 

KVOO 

WFAA 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

KOA 

KSL 

KGO 

KFI 

KGW 

KOMO 

KHQ 

KTAR 

KFSD 

The   Pi 


pes 
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Broadcasters,  Forget  Moss-Covered  "Joke  Books  and  Hire  Some  Smart 
Gag  Artists Ambitious  Public,  Shun  the  Pseudo  Air-Training  Schools 


WE  ARE  ready  to  offer  a 
handsome  reward  to  the  in- 
dividual who  will  help  stamp 
out  a  menace  that  is  one  of 
Radio's  ace  "goat-grabbers." 

We  refer  to  the  practice  of  some  an- 
nouncers who  call  into  play  the  rhetoric 
that  was  Mark  Anthony's  when  they  give 
you  the  title  of  the  next  selection  to  be 
played.  With  intonations  that  are  ma- 
jestic and  in  tonal  cadences  that  a  United 
States  Senator  would  hesitate  to  employ, 
they  inform  you  that  "you  will  now  hear 
'WILL  you  always  love  ME?'  " 

The  word  "will"  is  said  pleadingly; 
when  the  announcer  gets  to  "always"  he 
has  become  highly  wrought;  "love"  is  ut- 
tered fervently  and  by  the  time  he  gets 
to  "me"  the  announcer  has  worked  himself 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  dramatic  frenzy. 
Six  distinct  musical  notes  are  employed  in 
the  simple  statement,  and  one  shudders 
to  contemplate  what  the  zealous  lad  would 
have  done  with  "When  you  Were  the 
Blossom  of  Buttercup  Lane,  and  I  was 
Your  Little  boy  Blue." 

Can't  we  have  a  little  more  simplicity 
in  announcements?    Be  yourself,  boys. 


STUDENTS  of  Radio,  and  "fans"  as 
well,  have  more  often  than  once  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  displeased  with  the 
musical  chimes  that  some  stations  use 
during  call-letter  announcements. 

There  is  no  contradicting  the  fact  that 
chimes,  in  small  doses,  are  beautiful,  but 
they  can  become  a  decided  annoyance 
when  they  are  inflicted  every  fifteen  min- 
utes for  an  entire  evening. 

One  Radio  chain  has  solved  the  problem 
by  substituting  graceful  musical  interludes 
during  station  announcements. 

It  certainly  makes  a  difference. 


THE  pseudo-pedants  affiliated  with  Ra- 
dio schools  of  voice-culture  ought  to 
be  investigated. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  few  legitimate  in- 
stitutions where  oral  expression  and  the 
declamatory  art  are  authentically  taught, 
but  when  they  guarantee  that  they  will  get 
students  positions  as  announcers  or  Radio 
orators  they  speak  through  their  Stetsons. 

For  every  on-the-level  voice  school 
there  are  a  score,  and  more,  that  are 
"phonies".  The  gullible  are  ever  with 
us,  and  so  the  "voice-professors"  in  main- 
spots    through    the    country   are    reaping 


Sy  George  D.  Lottman 


harvests,   in   return   for   questionable  in- 
struction and  gaudy  diplomas. 

Beware  of  the  school  or  instructor  that 
"guarantees"  anything.  The  world's  fore- 
most universities  don't  do  it,  so  how  can 
you  expect  definite  assurance  of  employ- 
ment from  concerns  far  less  reputable? 


A  PRIMARY  requisite  for  acts  and 
presentations  in  show  business  is 
that  their  routines  employ  the  change-of- 
pace  principle. 

The  average  theatre  offering  starts 
slowly,  gains  momentum  as  it  proceeds, 
builds  up  to  a  climax  and  closes  with  a 
bang. 

On  the  Radio,  however,  it's  different. 
The  art  of  "timing"  here  is  a  negligible 
factor.  An  orchestra  will  offer  three  fast 
numbers  in  rapid  succession,  then  will 
come  a  tango  or  novelty,  then,  perhaps  a 
slow  waltz,  four  more  fast  numbers  and, 
more  often  than  not,  the  program  ends 
with  a  waltz.  There's  never  a  let-down 
and  hardly  ever  is  it  apparent  that  the 
musical  continuity  has  been  intelligently 
built  up. 

An  orchestra  director  who  is  identified 
with  possibly  the  most  important  com- 
mercial hour  on  the  air  said  to  us  the 
other  day: 

"I  plan  my  shows  on  the  air  as  though 
they  were  to  be  presented  before  a  visible 
audience.  I  am  not  handicapped  because 
I  work  with  musical  instruments,  instead 
of  thespians.  I  plan  my  program  as 
Belasco  might  conceive  a  stage  play. 
There  is  the  opening,  the  introduction  of 
characters,  the  unfolding  of  the  plot,  the 
comedy  relief,  the  love  interest — the  de- 
nouement. 

"The  saxophones  are  the  comedians. 
Romance  is  brought  with  the  violins,  and 
all  the  string  instruments  give  me  my  love 
interest.  The  trombones,  tuba  and  bass 
are  the  'menace,'  or  'heavies.' 

"My  fortissimo  numbers  are  reserved 
for  the  close  of  the  program.  We  begin 
with  waltzes,  increasing  our  tempo  grad- 
ually until  we  have  achieved  a  grand  and 
glorious  finale." 

Nothing  fantastic  about  all  this,  dear 
readers.  The  leader  we  quote  simply 
builds  his  programs  on  elementary  show- 
business  principles.  He  must  be  risjht. 
for  he's  one  of  the  three  foremost  men  in 


the  field  of  orchestral  broadcasting,  earns 
more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  and 
recently  signed  a  new  three-year  contract 
with  the  firm  that  employs  his  talents. 


FOLLOWERS  of  this  pillar  of  prattle 
may  recall  that,  in  our  preamble  to 
this  department,  we  said  some  time  ago 
that  we  own  an  automatic  applause-mak- 
ing machine,  which  we  shall  not  permit  to 
grow  rusty  while  we  are  using  our  auto- 
matic hisser. 

So  turn  on  the  current.  Hawkins,  and 
let  the  apparatus  clap  loud  and  long  for 
the  Camel  Hour,  in  our  opinion  the  most 
showmanlike  and  intelligent  period  on 
the  air. 


WITH  the  many  "comedy"  hours 
now  on  the  air.  something  should 
be  done  by  a  public-spirited  committee  to 
collect  all  the  old  Joe  Miller  joke  books 
extant,  and  throw  them  in  a  huge  bonfire. 
for  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  contribute 
the  matches  and  plenty  of  excelsior. 

Radio  needs  some  "gag-men" — the  sort 
of  funny  lads  that  the  movie  moguls  em- 
ploy to  create  original  humor.  Continuity 
writers  employed  by  the  broadcasting 
companies  find  it  too  easy  to  refer  to  old 
files  of  the  humorous  magazines,  and  to 
"gag"  books  from  which  vaudeville  hams 
have  lifted  material  since  time  imme- 
morial. 

If  a  stage  comic  pulls  an  old  joke  he's 
usually  rewarded  with  silence. — the  great- 
est of  all  punishments.  Whereupon  the 
"gag"  is  cast  from  his  repertoire  pronto. 

You  can't  observe  audience  reactions  on 
the  air.  however.  Which  is  possibly  the 
reason  why  jokes  with  long  grey  beards 
are  so  frequently  offered. 


SPEAKING  of  continuity  writers,  quite 
often    they    attain    the    heights    and 
really  create  some  distinctive  material. 

As  a  spur  to  better  results,  why  aren't 
the  names  of  continuity  writers  mentioned 
on  the  air?  They  should  certainly  get  a 
"credit  line",  like  the  movie  scenarioists 
do. 

Especially  should  this  be  so  when  it  is 
considered  that  announcers  are  permitted 
to  mention  their  names  at  least  once  dur- 
ing every  broadcast.  Surely  the  writer 
of  the  announcer's  material  deserv. 
much  consideration. 
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Classical  Music 
Simplified 

zA  Monthly   Feature  By 


William  Braid  White 


Doctor  of  Music 
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Dr.    William   Braid   White 


Dr.  White  will  answer  readers'  inquiries 
on  musical  questions  in  his  columns.  Ad- 
dress him  in  care  of  the  Editor,  420  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New   York. 

IN  THE  modern  Italian  operas,  like 
Leoncavallo's  Pagliacci  or  the  more 
skilfully  worked  Tosca,  Madame 
Butterfly  and  La  Boheme  of  Puccini, 
the  audience  seems  to  care  little  or  noth- 
ing about  the  story.  The  pathetic  little 
tragedy  of  the  tiny  Japanese  girl  in 
Butterfly  is  sad  enough  to  wring  tears 
from  the  hardest  heart,  but  few  opera- 
goers  seem  to  know  the  story  correctly. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  take  away 
the  soft  musical  Italian  tongue  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  our  rough  English,  the  words 
often  sound  merely  ridiculous,  as  in 
Butterfly  when  Pinkerton  sings  to  Sharp- 
less  "Another  high-ball?"  and  Sharpless 
answers,  also  in  song,  "Yes,  mix  me  an- 


Toscha    Seidel,    Columbia    violinist,    who    is 
presenting  a  series  of  "Historical  Concerts" 


other!"   very   prosaic   and   quite    simple. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  put  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell,  Wagnerian  opera  requires 
that  one  know  its  story,  whereas  in  Ital- 
ian opera  only  the  pretty  tunes  seem  to 
matter.  Now,  it  happens  that  Wagner 
had  one  of  the  most  highly  organized 
musical  brains  that  ever  have  existed. 
His  music  is  so  utterly  eloquent  that  it 
actually  is  capable  of  telling  its  own  story, 
making  words  unnecessary.  For  this  very 
reason,  if  Toscanini  or  another  conductor 
announces  an  all-Wagner  program,  he 
knows  that  the  title  given  to  each  of  the 
excerpts  will  explain  all  that  is  needed. 

In  a  recent  concert,  which  I  hope  you 
all  heard,  the  first  piece  was  the  Prelude 
to  Lohengrin.  This  ethereal  music  is 
Wagner's  thought  about  the  story  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  the  very  cup  out  of  which,  it 
is  said,  our  Saviour  drank  and  gave  to  his 
disciples.  No  one  could  listen  to  this 
music  without  realizing  that  its  composer 
was  dealing  with  the  intangible  and  the 
unseen,  with  heavenly  visions  not  vouch- 
safed to  those  who"  are  gross  of  appetite 
and  dull  of  sight. 

The  last  items  in  Toscanini's  program 
were  from  what,  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
jolliest  and  finest  of  all  operas,  Wagner's 
glorious  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg. 
This  marvellous  combination  of  fun,  irony, 
satire  and  musical  genius  is  not  only  the 
most  perfectly  Germanic  of  all  operas 
but,  to  my  thinking,  the  finest  piece  of 
work  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  en- 
tire field  of  opera.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  a  good  story,  a  story  that  is  intelligible 
and  not  particularly  improbable.  In  the 
second  place,  the  action  is  homely,  natural, 
largely  domestic  and  altogether  on  the 
common  level,  dealing  as  it  does  with  or- 
dinary men  and  women  and  their  ordinary 
ways.  In  the  third  place  the  plot  is  built 
around  a  musical  story  and  so  the  appli- 
cation of  music  to  the  acting  seems  per- 
fectly natural.  And  lastly,  Wagner  is  here, 
to  my  mind,  more  his  own  natural  self 


than  ever  he  was  when  he  had  to  deal  with 
those  pretentious  and  often  somewhat 
over-solemn  ideas  which  he  presents  in 
his  mythological  operas  like  those  of  the 
Ring,  or  in  the  legends  of  Lohengrin, 
Tannhauser  and  Parsifal.  There  is  a  de- 
lightful atmosphere  of  beer  and  sausages 
about  Meister singer.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  had  the  felicity  to  sit  in  a  bierkeller 
in  Alt  Number g  itself  and  to  meditate 
within  the  shadow  of  the  very  walls  which 
once  resounded  to  the  songs  of  Hans 
Sachs,  will  know  what  I  mean. 

Wagner's  Der  Meistersinger 

The  story  is  simple  enough.  During 
the  middle  ages  some  of  the  German 
towns  had  among  their  commercial  and 
industrial  guilds  (the  mediaeval  counter- 
parts of  our  modern  trade  unions  and 
combinations  of  capital)  companies  of 
master  singers,  who  alone  had  the  privi- 
lege of  conducting  musical  festivals,  and 
of  furnishing  song  for  the  great  high  holi- 
days which  the  towns  used  to  celebrate. 
Wagner  has  taken  the  history  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  guilds,  that  of  Nurem- 
burg,  and  built  up  a  charming  love  story 
around  the  person  of  the  daughter  of 
Pogner,  master  of  the  guild  and  rich 
banker,  with  Walther  von  Stolzing,  a 
young  knight  who  has  worked  out  a  new 
and  radical  method  of  composing  music. 
Pogner  proposes  a  contest  and  offers  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  as  a  prize.  Walther 
and  Eva  have  already  met  and  fallen  in 
love.  Beckmesser,  town  clerk  and  sec- 
retary of  the  guild,  also  desires  the  fair 
Eva.  The  story  deals  with  the  contest 
between  the  two  men,  handsome  young 
knight  and  crabbed  elderly  bachelor,  and 
with  the  benevolent  intervention,  on  the 
right  side,  of  Hans  Sachs,  cobbler,  poet, 
musician  and  the  real  hero.  The  tale 
works  out  delightfully,  without  a  jerk  or 
a  gap.  The  music  is  jolly,  intelligible,  ir- 
resistible.   Yet  it  often  ascends  to  heights 
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as  lofty  as  any  ever  scaled  by  the  wizard 
of  Bayreuth  in  his  most  serious  moments. 
There  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  the  play  or 
in  the  music. 

I  hope  that  every  reader  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  music.  The  Prelude  or  Over- 
ture of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
often  played  by  symphony  orchestras. 
Watch  for  it,  and  listen  to  it.  Hear  the 
pompous  march  of  the  grave  conservative 
guild  of  the  master  singers,  the  ravishing 
beauty  of  Walther's  melody  which  he 
composes  for  the  contest,  the  delicious 
love  music.  Above  all,  in  the  latter  half, 
hear  the  extraordinary  exhibition  of  tech- 
nical skill  in  which  Wagner,  as  if  to  re- 
fute the  charge  often  brought  against  him 
in  his  days  of  struggle  that  he  could  not 
write  polyphonically  (that  is,  keep  two  or 
three  tunes  going  simultaneously  and  sep- 
arately) actually  inserts  a  fugal  passage 
with  no  less  than  five  melodies,  all  parts  of 
the  opera,  going  at  once.  All  of  them 
when  a  good  conductor  wields  the  baton 
are  easily  audible. 

I  have  rambled  along  here  about  Wag- 
ner and  about  operas  generally,  although 
I  freely  confess  that  to  me  most  operas 
are  dreadful  bores.  I  would  indeed  go 
many  a  mile  to  hear  Mozart's  merry  and 
lovely  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Wagner's 
Maestersinger  or  Puccini's  Butterfly.  As 
for  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  masterpieces 
.  .  .  well  they  are  in  a  class  of  their  own. 
Some  day  we'll  talk  about  them. 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  opera  is  intensely  fascinating. 
Some  day  I  shall  inflict  upon  you  a  dose 
of  talk  about  this. 

Seidel  and  his  Strad 

Do  you  know  the  work  of  that  excellent 
artist  Toscha  Seidel?  He  is  one  of  our 
best  violinists.  He  has  not  only  a  thor- 
ough mastery  of  the  intensely  difficult 
violin  technique,  but  also  genuine  musical 
perception  and  a  temperament  which  en- 
ables him  to  discipline  his  emotions  and 
present  the  patterns  of  the  music  he  in- 
terprets so  that  they  become  plain,  clear 
and  intelligible.  He  neither  spills  all  over 
with  sentimentality  (miscalled  "'feeling"), 
nor  asks  us  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
technical  display.  He  has  both  feeling 
and  technique;  and  he  knows  how  to  bend 
each  to  his  will. 

I  have  been  listening  with  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  Mr.  Seidel's  historical  violin  pro- 
grams, in  the  course  of  which  he  is  giving 
us  music  ranging  from  the  sincere  and 
clear  cut  art  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  sophisticated  and  complex  music  of 
to-day.  To  me,  the  violin  music  of  the 
18th  century,  which  Mr.  Seidel  illustrated 
during  a  recent  concert,  is  the  loveliest  of 
all  violin  literature.  This  is  largely,  I 
think,  because  the  composers  of  that  age 
had  to  write  music  which  could  be  played 
readily  on  instruments  and  by  players  still 
quite  innocent  of  modern  technical 
achievement. 

It  was  not  until  the  development  of  the 


Cremona  school  of  violin  making,  which 
came  to  its  climax  under  Stradivari 
about  the  year  1715,  that  the  modern  art 
of  violin  playing  was  born;  nor  did  that 
art  become  what  we  know  to-day  until 
the  epoch  of  Paganini  a  hundred  years 
later.  The  dazzling  technical  fireworks 
which  now  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course, 
were  .then  unheard  of.  Violin  music 
therefore  was  based  mainly  upon  a  re- 
fined sense  of  tonal  beauty,  and  upon 
simple,  clear,  well-designed  musical  pat- 
terns which,  in  a  day  of  formality,  po- 
liteness and  clear  thinking,  were  at  once 
appropriate  and  inevitable. 

I  hope  you  all  heard  Mr.  Seidel  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  watch  for  the  later  con- 
certs in  his  historical  series.  He  is  a  fine 
artist  and  I  confess  to  a  great  fancy  for 
his  playing.  His  fiddle,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  by  that  great  master 
of  all  fiddle  makers,  Antonio  Stradivari, 
whose  little  house  and  workshop  still 
stand  in  Cremona. 

Papa  Haydn 

Recently  the  Philharmonic  Society  or- 
chestra under  Toscanini  played  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  easily  followed  of  all 
works  in  the  symphony  form,  the  beau- 
tiful little  symphony  in  the  key  of  G 
major  by  old  Papa  Haydn.  Haydn  died 
as  late  as  1809,  nearly  twenty  years  after 
Mozart  had  passed  behind  the  veil  at  the 
very  height  of  his  powers.  Der  alte  papa 
was  old  and  tired,  but  his  good  humor  and 
his  charm  of  manner  remained  with  him 
to  the  end.  He  had  begun  to  make  his 
own  music  twenty  years  before  Beethoven 
was  born  and  his  teacher  was  old  Porpora, 
some  of  whose  music  Toscha  Seidel 
played  in  the  course  of  the  program  to 
which  I  have  been  alluding. 

Haydn  set  the  form  of  the  symphony. 
That  form  remains  to  this  day.  Many 
have  tried  to  break  it  down,  but  in  vain. 
It  was  good  enough  for  Haydn,  for  Mo- 
zart, for  Beethoven,  for  Mendelssohn,  for 
Schubert,  for  Schumann,  for  Brahms. 
Naturally,  in  Haydn's  hands  it  was  always, 
as  befits  something  new,  simple  and  clear. 
You  can  follow  without  the  least  difficulty 
the  introduction,  the  two  main  themes, 
their  development  and  the  close  of  the 
first  movement.  You  can  recognize  the 
languid  beauty  of  the  song-like  second 
movement,  the  simple  joyousness  of  the 
Scherzo,  which  is  so  obviously  founded 
on  the  dance  step  known  as  Minuet. 
Then  the  closing  Rondo  in  all  its  jolly 
merriment   is  so  characteristically  Haydn. 

Musical  Definitions  for  your 
Scrapbook 

Here  are  two  more  musical  definitions 
to  add  to  your  collection. 

Minuet:  a  graceful  dance  in  -?4  (waltz) 
time,  but  slower  than  the  waltz  and  not 
danced  in  groups.  It  was  a  celebrated 
dance  form  through  tin'  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  Italian  name 
is    Minuetto   and    the    French    Minuet  u\ 


In  German  and  in  English  it  is  commonly 
called  Minuet.  The  Scherzo  (Italian  word 
meaning  jest — I  have  already  described  it 
as  a  musical  form)  which  Beethoven  in- 
vented for  the  third  movement  of  his 
symphonies,  grew  out  of  the  graceful 
beauty  of  Haydn's  minuet  music. 

Rondo:  This  is  an  Italian  word.  It 
carries  the  same  meaning  as  the  French 
"rondeau"  or  the  English  "rondel"  or 
"roundel."  In  music  it  is  a  sort  of  circu- 
lar movement,  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  one  tune  reappears  at  definite  and 
regular  intervals  throughout  its  course. 
A  similar  form  is  used  in  poetry,  under 
the  same  name.  Here  is  a  charming 
specimen,  which  will  indicate  what  I  mean: 

"Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling — 
The  old  old  love  that  we  knew  of  yore! 
We  see  him  stand  by  the  open  door, 
With  his  great  eyes  sad  and  his  bosom 

swelling, 
He  makes  as  though  in  our  arms  repelling 
He  fain  would  lie  as  he  lay  before; — 
Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling 
The  old  old  love  that  we  knew  of  yore. 
Ah,  who  shall  help  us  from  overspelling 
That  sweet  forgotten,  forbidden  lore? 
E'en  as  we  doubt,  in  our  hearts  once  more 
With  a  rush  of  tears  to  our  eyelids  welling 
Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling 
The  old,  old  love  that  we  knew  of  yore." 
Austin  Dobson. 

Here  the  two  lines  beginning  "The  old  old 
love"  correspond  to  the  recurring  theme 
of  a  musical  rondo.  The  closing  move- 
ments of  early  symphonies  (Haydn's, 
Mozart's,  Beethoven's  first  two)  are  in 
Rondo  form. 


Ossip    Gabrilowitsch,    conductor    of    the    De- 
troit Symphony,   frequently  hcird   on   Radio. 
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GENE  AND  GLENN  HELP  THE 
NEEDY 

THIS  is  our  first  message  to  the  V.O.L. 
and  we  hope  we  make  ourselves  heard. 

In  the  past  months  there  has  been  much 
interest  in  endurance  contests,  with  due  rec- 
ognition for  the  contestants.  How  about  a 
little  applause  for  Gene  and  Glenn  of  WTAM, 
who  gave  programs  to  collect  funds  for  the 
needy  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity?  They 
stayed  at  the  mike  until  the  station  was 
forced  to  close  down  for  recharging.  Their 
first  program  lasted  three  hours,  the  sec- 
ond four,  and  the  third  five,  with  no  time 
out,  as  they  made  time  and  station  an- 
nouncements  themselves. 

With  charity  for  all  and  malice  toward 
none — Vallee,  Osborne,  Sanders,  Lombardo 
and  Bernie.  Let  us  live  and  let  live. — Jean 
MacNicol,   Uniontown,  Pa. 


POEM  TO  CHEERIO 
(Curiosity  Killed  the  Cat!) 

Only  a  voice  that  comes  through  the  air 
With  its  message  of  cheer  and  its  sympathy 

rare. 
Only  a  voice — and  we  wonder  in  vain 
If  the  person  who  owns  it  is  handsome  or 

plain. 
Is  he  tall — is  he  short — is  he  bald — has  he 

hair? 
Is  he  fat — is  he  thin — is  he  dark — is  he  fair? 

Perhaps,  when  we  come  to  the  blest  Pearly 

Gate, 
With  the  Lost  Chord,  we'll  find  him.     So  I 

guess  we  must  wait 
Until   the   glad   summons   comes  to   us   here 

below 
To  come  up  to  Heaven  and  meet  Cheerio. 
—Etta  F.  Gilbert,  414  Fulton  St.,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

%.      %.      % 

DX   CLUBS   PLEASE   ANSWER 

I  AM  eager  to  know  just  what  these 
DXer's  are  and  how  to  join  them. 
From  what  I  have  read  I  assume  that  they 
tune  in  stations  and  get  confirmation  to 
that  effect.  If  this  is  their  object,  I  guess 
I  would  have  a  pretty  good  start,  as  I  have 
bagged  136  stations  on  87  wave  lengths,  with 
my  new  set,  in  two  months,  but  have  no 
verifications. — Malcolm     Rackow,     Eastport, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

YOUR  January  issue  has  a  letter  from  H. 
Meta  Tafel  of  Philadelphia,  who  offers  a 
record  of  64  stations.  Of  course  that  was  a 
remarkable  feat  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
Last  Saturday  I  tuned  in  127  stations  rang- 
ing from  WEAF,  New  York,  to  KNX,  Cali- 
fornia, including  XFX,  Mexico,  and  CMX, 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Listened  to  KTAT,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
and  think  they  performed  something  never 
done  before.  All  phone  calls  which  were 
received  were  broadcast  through  the  mike. 
I  phoned  from  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  my  own 
son  heard  my  voice  on  our  Radio. — J.  Ran- 
kin, 483  Van  Cortland  Park  Ave.,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y. 

*  #  * 

I  AM  a  DX  fan  and  to  date  have  three 
hundred  stations  picked  out  of  the  ether — 
from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  about  fifteen  from  Canada.  I'd  like  to 
hear  from  other  DX  fans. 

It's  just  12:15  and  I'm  listening  to  an 
old-time  Revival  meeting  from  WBAP,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  Why  don't  we  hear  more  of 
them  on  the  Radio — I  think  everyone  would 
be  interested  in  them  once  in  a  while. — Jack 
Owens,   1363   So.  Cherry  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

*  *  * 

THE  best  that  money  can  buy  for  a 
Radio  fan  is  Radio  Digest.  I  received 
235  U.  S.  stations,  12  Canada,  2  Cuba,  2 
Mexico  and  1  Nova  Scotia. — "A  Radio  Bug," 
Stephen  Malik,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


OlCe  of  the 


HIS  HYMN  OF  HATE 

THERE  are  absolutely  no  articles  in  Radio 
Digest  which  appeal  to  the  technical 
man.  If  I  had  wanted  a  picture  book  I  would 
have  gone  down  to  some  Toy  Department 
and  gotten  an  A-B-C  picture  book  to  begin 
with.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  your  maga- 
zine is  a  FLOP  and  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favor  to  stop  mailing  it  to  me.  As  it  is, 
every  time  I  see  one  it  makes  me  boil. — A. 
M.  Reager,  A.  I.  R.  E.,  60  N.  Bolton  Ave., 
Indianapolis,   Ind 

HER  SONG  OF  PRAISE 

I  FEEL  so  happy  over  my  discovery  this 
week  of  a  readable  Radio  magazine — in 
other  words,  yours.  I  never  knew  any  but 
technical  literature  was  published.  I  want 
to  find  out  exactly  when  your  magazine 
can  be  purchased  here.  (Copies  are  usu- 
ally on  sale  at  news  stands  on  the  25th  of 
month  preceding  date  of  issue. — Editor.) 

Ever  since  the  addition  of  a  Radio  to  our 
home,  I  have  devoured  the  brief  notices  and 
columns  in  our  newspapers,  and  now  picture 
my  joy !  But  your  magazine  does  not  need 
any  fiction,  just  Radio  news  and  items. — 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Reed,  319  Wester  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D  C. 

KEEP  YOUR  EARS  CLEAN— PHIL 
ALWAYS  SAYS  "PRINT  TO  FIT" 

LAST  night  Phil  Cook  was  singing  his  usual 
-/"news"  song  and  this  is  the  way  he  sang 
it:  "I  see  by  the  papers,  all  the  news  that's 
'print  to  fit'."  This  is  the  second  time  I've 
heard  him  sing  it  that  way  and  I'd  like  to 
know  if  he  intends  to  do  it  turned  about  that 
way  or  whether  it  is  a  slip. — Rene  Doutt,  337 
N.  Woods,  Fullerton,  Cal. 


BROADCASTERS,  ANSWER  YOUR 
LETTERS! 

IF  STATIONS  would  all  answer  their  let- 
ters written  them  there  would  be  no  need 
for  them  to  offer  something  to  get  people 
to  write.  It  seems  that  some  of  them  do  not 
appreciate  people  writing  and  thanking  them 
for  the  pleasure  their  programs  afford. — 
Frank  Wise,  329  E.  Doty,  Neenah,  Wis. 

BOUQUETS  AND  NO  BRICKBATS 

MAY  I  throw  a  few  bouquets  in  the  di- 
rection of  my  favorite  Radio  artists? 
The  brickbats  aren't  important,  so  why 
bother  with  them? 

Best  actors:  Frank  Gill,  Jr.,  WJR,  Louis 
Mason  (Moonshine  and  Honeysuckle),  John 
McGovern  (Silver  Flute,  East  of  Cairo,  etc.). 
Best  actresses:  Georgia  Backus,  CBS  (first 
and  always),  Donealda  Currie,  WJR. 

Best  singers:  Billy  Hughes,  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath,  Rollin  Pease,  Glenn  of  Gene  and 
Glenn,  Al  of  Al  and  Pete,  Brad  Towne,  Lois 
Bennett,  Jessica  Dragonette,  Julia  Sander- 
son, Mary  McCoy,  Evelyn  Bard,  WXYZ. 

Best  announcers:  Russell  B.  Wise,  WTAM, 
Frank  Gill,  Jr.,  WJR  (the  cleverest  in  the 
business),  Jean  Paul  King,  Harry  Vonzell. 
Best  humorous  skits:  Station  KUKU,  Nit 
Wits,  Irrational  Broadcasting  Co.     WLW. 

Best  musical  programs:  Camel  Pleasure 
Hour,  Cities  Service  Hour.  Best  guest-artist 
program:   Radio  Follies,  Nestle's. 

BEST  PROGRAM  OF  ALL:  Cheerio. 


Best  Magazine:  Radio  Digest — always. 
Most  enjoyable  things  in  Radio  Digest: 
Indigest,  Marcella,  V.O.L.,  and  recent  ar- 
ticles on  Gene  and  Glenn  and  Robert  Brown. 

It  seems  when  I  get  to  talking  about  my 
favorites  I  could  go  on  forever. — Just  a 
Radio    Fan,    24    Morley    Ave.,    Deerhaven, 

TAKE  RECIPES  OFF  THE 
BROADCAST 

SECOND  the  motion  of  the  Florida  lady ! 
Take  recipes  off  the  broadcast.  Not  all 
have  cooks,  neither  do  they  go  to  restau- 
rants, but  with  domestic  science  books  and 
magazines  loaded  with  recipes,  and  occa- 
sionally having  a  mother  who  knows  how 
to  cook,  housewives  should  be  able  to  sur- 
vive.— Mrs.  Lucy  LaPierre  Reed,  5639 
Holmes  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

HERE'S  A  FUNNY  LETTERHEAD 

Radio  Concerts 

Every  Day  Is  Open  House 

Personal  Representative  of 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 

Mrs.   H.   B.   Buckeridge 
729  Pine  St.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Dear  Arthur Francis 

Byron Justin 

Beatrice Gladys 

I  COULD  not  live  without  the  Radio 
Digest.  I  am  a  shut-in.  Have  six  chil- 
dren and  all  are  married  and  away.  (Mrs. 
Buckeridge  must  write  to  them  often — see 
the  businesslike  salutation  printed  on  her 
letterhead. — Editor) . 

They  gave  me  a  Radio  on  my  seventieth 
birthday,  and  as  I  am  such  a  Radio  fan,  I 
want  to  know  all  about  my  new  family. — 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Buckeridge. 

GET  OUT  THE  V.  O.  L.  GOAT 

HAVE  your  January  issue  at  hand  and  on 
page  82  I  find  that  you  want  my  letter. 
We  enjoy  the  magazine  very  much  and  surely 
like  Coon-Sanders,  and  also  Sen  Kaney,  an- 
nouncer. We  feel  we  know  the  stars  by 
reading  the  magazine. — A.  M.  Davis,  Box 
14,  Gastonville,  Pa. 

WHEN  JESSICA  WAS  A  GIRL 

JUST  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  I 
enjoy  your  wonderful  magazine.  One 
picture  I  liked  was  that  of  Jessica  Dragon- 
ette. You  know,  every  time  I  hear  her 
singing  on  the  Radio,  it  brings  back  mem- 
ories of  my  younger  days. 

I  remember  her  singing  in  the  Church 
Choir  when  only  a  small  child.  When  she 
sang  a  solo  on  Easter  Sunday  one  year,  every 
one  in  church  sat  and  listened  to  what  they 
thought  was  the  best  singer  in  the  choir. 
To  think  that  today  she  is  one  of  the  best 
sopranos  of  the  country! — Frank  B.  Finan, 
6070  Callowhill  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

JUST  WRITE  ROOSEVELT 
HOTEL,  NEW  YORK 

I  WOULD  like  to  know  where  I  can  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  Guy  Lombardo  of  the 
Royal  Canadians.  Please  continue  to  put 
pictures  of  Guy  Lombardo  in  your  magazine 
— and,  please,  may  I  join  the  V.  O.  L.? — 
Mary  DeMissett,  Box  813,  Port  Colborne.Ont. 
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DO     FADING     SIGNALS     ANNOY 
YOU? 

AM  glad  the  controversy  about  popular 
.  programs  is  dying  down.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  two  people  to  prefer  exactly  the 
same  entertainment.  Indeed,  I  find  that  I 
do  not  always  care  for  the  same  programs 
every  time  they  are  on  the  air. 

This  winter  we,  in  this  locality,  are  an- 
noyed by  fading  during  the  evening  broad- 
casts. Some  stations  fade  entirely  away, 
eventually  returning,  and  others  become  dis- 
torted. Do  other  localities  have  this  expe- 
rience? Does  anyone  know  the  cause?  I 
have  the  impression  it  is  due  to  too  many 
stations  on  the  air.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  receiving  set.  Wonder  if  many 
are  annoyed  by  XEN  of  Mexico  interfering 
with  WGN  of  Chicago. 

By  the  way,  I  have  a  portable  speaker  in 
addition  to  the  built-in  dynamic  speaker. 
The  portable  is  attached  by  a  long  cord,  and 
as  I  live  alone  and  do  my  own  work,  I  find 
it  very  convenient  to  listen  in  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  house.  Am  passing  this 
along  to  other  women  past  the  heyday  of 
life  who  are  compelled  to  remain  indoors 
most  of  the  time  and  depend  on  Radio  for 
interest  in  life.  Radio  Digest  is  a  boon  to 
such  people. — Mrs.  Dora  D.  Breech,  201-4th 
Ave.,  Sterling,  111. 

TO    MADAM    ERNESTINE    SCHU- 
MANN-HEINK 

(After  her  article  ''Joy  Comes  After  Fifty" 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Radio  Digest) 

Evil  takes  its  toll;  whate'er  is  sown  must  be 

reaped. 
And  wild  oats,  when  it  comes  to  garnering 
Will  yield  weak  bodies,  untrue  friends,  and 

vacillating  will, 
Ah,  then  the  latter  years  are  spent  in  sorrow 

and  despair. 
All  happiness   consists  in   memories, 
E'en  then   so   much   repentance   and  regrets 

come  creeping  in 
Small  satisfaction  can  be   found  in  these. 

But  he   who   spends  his   youth   and  middle 
years  in  doing  good, 

Collecting  loveliness  within  the  heart 

In  serving  those  about  him,  finding  pleasure 
in  the  work, 

Gleans  happiness  that  never  can  depart. 

Ah,  then  the  latter  years  are  spent  in  blessed- 
ness   and   joy, 

With  no  regrets  for  pleasures  that  are  past. 

Enjoying  surcease   from  all  care;  a  host  of 
friends  to  love, 

'Tis  only  Christ  Who   brings  the  best  wine 
last! 
— Mrs.   H.   A.    Dannecker,    Box   328, 
Newcastle,  Ind. 
*  *  * 

"CONGRATS"  FOR  "PIPES  OF 
PAN" 

ALLOW  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
.  page,  "The  Pipes  of  Pan.''  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Radio  Fans  is  a  noble  idea.  The 
broadcasters  need  their  "wrists  slapped"  as 
you  say.  There  are  so  many  programs  that 
are  wholly  inane  and  unjustifiable.  For  in- 
stance, tonight  I  listened  to  the  "Sleepv 
Water  Orchestra"  from  WMAQ.  They 
played  a  good  selection  or  two  and  then  came 
down  to  Can  This  Be  Love?  When  a  good 
orchestra  which  is  supposed  to  present  some 


particular  type  of  music,  presents  foolish 
stuff  like  the  tune  mentioned  it  becomes 
just  another  orchestra. 

Go  ahead.  Slap  them  plenty. — Calvin 
Cannady,    New    Harmony,    Ind. 

*  *  * 

CLASSICAL    MUSIC    AND    DR. 
WILLIAM    BRAID   WHITE 

THE  articles  by  Dr.  W.  B.  White  are  the 
leading  features  in  your  magazine.  He  is 
certainly  right  when  he  says  classical  music 
should  be  explained  by  the  announcer  be- 
fore played.  I  think  this  point  cannot  be 
stressed  enough. 

Also  enjoyed  Maria  Jeritza's  article.  "The 
Golden  Baton"  was  very  good.  Anything 
David  Ross  does  is  good. 

I'm  very  much  interested  in  articles  about 
announcers,  which  I  find  very  few  and  far 
between.  (Follow  Marcella's  columns — she 
often  prints  sketches  of  the  "lives  of  our 
great  announcers" — Editor) . — Carroll  Kil- 
patrick,   Woodley    Road,    Montgomery,  Ala. 

*  *  * 

THE   RIGHT   SPIRIT 

JUST  a  word  to  say  that  I  get  a  great 
deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  your  maga- 
zines and  am  passing  them  on  to  a  "shut- 
in"  who  feels  she  knows  the  Radio  stars 
after  seeing  their  pictures. — Mrs.  C.  E. 
Clement,  8780-97th  St.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

*  *  * 

OF     COURSE     MR.     VALLEE 
WRITES  HIS  OWN  ARTICLES! 

I'D  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Vallee.  Where  does  he  live? 
(New  York).  Does  he  write  the  articles 
appearing  in  the  magazine?  (Yes — he  dic- 
tates them,  then  re-reads  and  corrects  them. 
His  manuscript  for  Tnnejul  Topics  in  this 
issue  was  mailed  from  Miami,  Fla.,  where 
he  was  on  tour  with  his  band.)  Is  he  go- 
ing on  a  tour  of  the  Paramount  theatres 
soon?  (Yes — see  last  answer). — A.  C.  S. 
'Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WHAT    RICHARD    DOESN'T 
LIKE 

GOT  the  December  issue  of  your  Radio 
magazine  the  other  day.  I  used  to 
get  your  magazine  a  year  ago  when  it  was 
something.  In  those  days  it  was  a  hum- 
dinger. I'll  list  the  things  I  don't  like  in 
the   December   issue: 

First.  "Million  Dollar  Radio  Rum  Ring" 
is  the  first.  If  your  readers  want  all  this 
detective  stuff,  they'll  buy  a  detective  maga- 
zine. Second.  "Making  the  Most  Out  of 
Matrimony" — there  are  plenty  of  "True 
Confession"  magazines  for  the  ones  who 
want  this  love  bunk.  Give  us  pictures,  more 
of  them,  give  Marcella  more  space,  and  cut 
out  these  stories  that  don't  have  anything 
to  do  with  commercial  broadcasting,  like 
"John  Garland  the  Deliverer,"  "We  Are  All 
Poets,"  "Hooked  Rugs"  and  "Stretching  for 
Beauty."  Yours  for  a  bigger  and  better 
Radio  Digest. — Richard  Douglas,  1130  Krug 
Park  Place,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

THAT'S  WHAT  "W.  P."  LIKES! 

EACH  month  finds  me  more  interested  in 
your  publication,  especially  the  Voice 
of  the  Listener  page.  Am  looking  forward 
to  another  Oppenheim  story,  like  "John 
Garland."  "Radio  Rum  Ring"  is  interest- 
ng. — W.  P.  Smythe,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FANS,  WE'RE  ASKING  YOU 

ALTHOUGH  this  is  my  first  letter  to 
.  you,  I  am  an  old  time  reader  of  Radio 
Digest.  I  used  to  buy  your  magazine  when 
you  looked  like  the  Police  Gazette. 

In  those  days  you  featured  pictures  of 
Radio  stars  and  celebrities.  Xow  you  fea- 
ture articles  and  stories  by  well-known  peo- 
ple. Which  do  the  fans  like  best?  Why  not 
ask   them? 

What  do  we  care  about  the  man  who  made 
the  first  moving  picture?  Tell  us  about  the 
first  man  to  broadcast.  Who  cares  what 
George  Bernard  Shaw  says  about  this  and 
that?  You're  paying  these  people  a  lot  of 
money.  Why  not  put  that  money  into  the 
Digest  by  securing  more  Radio  informa- 
tion? 

Don't  mind  me,  I'll  buy  the  darn  thing 
even  if  Einstein  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
that  theory  of  his. — John  C.  Barry,  49 
Worcester  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


HERE'S  THE  VOTE  ON  LOGS 

AS  A  DX  fan  and  an  ardent  reader  of 
.  your  magazine  I  should  like  to  voice  my 
opinion  on  logs.  I,  for  one,  would  have 
no  use  for  Radio  Digest  without  the  splen- 
did log  which  you  have  been  giving  to  your 
readers.  The  Chain  Calendar  has  no  value 
for  me,  nor  has  the  Alphabetical  List,  but 
when  you  have  the  State  and  City  Index, 
and  Official  Wave  Lengths,  that  is  all  I 
want— Frank  X.  Scott,  41-26  Gleane  St., 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Keep  up  the  Log,  Wave 
Lengths,  State  Index,  etc.,  if  not  each  month, 
every  other  month — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Van 
Meter,  Davenport,  Wash.  .  .  .  My  vote 
is  for  the  Alphabetical  List  and  the  State 
and  City  Index,  three  or  four  times  a  vear — 
H.  G.  Myers,  607  So.  Home  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
111.  ...  I  think  that  the  Official  Wave 
Length  is  all  that  is  necessary — Mrs.  Walter 
Hart,  Alpena,  Mich. 


I  DON'T  think  that  such  a  great  number 
are  necessary  and  think  that  space  should 
be  used  for  pictures — Xorman  L.  Benner, 
Souderton,  Pa.  ...  By  all  means  have  all 
lists  in  each  month.  There  were  new  Cuban 
and  Mexican  stations  in  last  issue  that 
weren't  in  previous  numbers — the  listine 
helped  me  identify  them — L.  E.  Stewart. 
Winchendon,  Mass.  ...  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  because  the  January  issue  did 
not  have  the  Chain  Calendar  as  I  always 
refer  to  it — Mrs.  Leonard  Walter.  501  S. 
Bedford  Ave.,  Evansville,  Ind.  .  .  .  Imaeine 
my  disappointment  when  I  found  the  Chain 
Calendars  missing! — H.  J.  Bollin,  Xacozari, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  ...  It  is  quite  interesting 
to  look  back  at  old  issues  of  your  magazine 
and  see,  from  the  Chain  Calendar,  what 
was  on  the  air  at  that  time — R.  Arnold,  loo3 
Dwight,  Springfield,  Mass.  .  .  .  Alphabetical 
list?  Yes,  indeed,  each  month.  There  are 
so  many  changes.  Official  Wave  Lentiths? 
Yes.  indeed,  each  month.  Many  times  in 
locating  new  stations  we  get  the  city  and 
state  but  not  the  call  letters.  State  and 
City  Index?  Yes.  indeed  each  month5 
Chain  Calendar  Features?  Yes!  Yes!  Yes! 
every  month ! — Frances  Cherry.  o05  Logan 
St.,  Wayne,  Neb. 

*  *  * 

SORRY  Frances,  but  there  isn't  room 
enough  to  print  each  log  every  month. 
However,  we  can  promise  one  each  month. 
together  with  the  Chain  Calendar.  This 
decision  was  made  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming votes  in  favor  of  Lous— The 
Editors. 

•  *  * 

The    Editors    want    to    know    whai 
think   about    our   authors,   our   features,   our 
policies.     Write  us— join  VOL. 
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Scientific  Progress 


By  Howard  Edgar  Rhodes,  Technical  Editor 


How  The  "Televisor"  Works 


IMAGINE  yourself  in  the  combined 
television  and  broadcasting  studio 
of  WIXAV  at  Boston,  Mass.  Movie 
camera  men  rush  into  the  room. 
The  camera  man  sets  up  his  tripod  and 
camera,  the  sound  men  their  amplifiers 
and  microphone,  the  giant,  intensely 
bright  spotlights  are  turned  on.  The  ap- 
paratus is  tested,  adjusted,  and  the  cam- 
eraman finally  ut- 
ters a  short  crisp 
"0.  K." 

The  stage  is  set 
— set  for  the  tele- 
vising of  Rudy 
Vallee  and  the  tak- 
ing of  motion  pic- 
tures to  record  the 
event,  the  first 
time  that  a  figure 
so  prominently  in 
the  public  eye  as 
Rudy  Vallee  has 
been  televised. 
Rudy  Vallee  en- 
ters the  room.  He 
is  interested  in  the 
apparatus,  wants 
to  know  how  the 
television  machine 
works,  but  time  is 
short.  He  is  play- 
ing at  a  Boston 
theatre  and  in  an 
hour  he  must  re- 
turn to  the  theatre 
for  another  per- 
formance. 

He  is  seated  in 
front  of  the  tele- 
vision apparatus, 
the  arc  light  is 
turned  on,  the  spot 
of  light  scans  his 
face,  sweeps  across 
his  face  some  fif- 
teen times  a  sec- 
ond, each  time 
breaking  up  the 
light  reflected 
from  his  face  into 
some  2,000  distinct 
parts.  Each  dis- 
tinct signal  is  then 
amplified  millions 
of  times,  is  finally 
impressed    on    the 


main  transmitting  tubes  and  leaves  them 
to  go  over  the  air,  to  be  picked  up  by 
those  who  have  television  receivers  and 
who  are  tuned  in  on  the  station. 

After  a  short  while  Rudy  Vallee  is 
shown  the  television  receiver.  Seated  in 
front  of  it  he  sees  a  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  of  himself  being  held  in  front 
of  the  television  transmitter.  The  picture 


he  sees  is  about  three  inches  square  and 
has  a  pale  pinkish  glow  like  that  of  a 
neon  advertising  sign. 

Then  more  movies  of  him  seated  in 
front  of  the  television  receiver,  the  click- 
ing of  cameras  as  newspaper  photogra- 
phers snap  his  picture,  and  the  allotted 
time  has  passed. 
Rudy  Vallee  passes  out  of  the  studio  to 
hurry  back  to  the 
theatre,  where  the 
schedule  he  must 
begin  his  perform- 
ance has  been  fig- 
ured to  the  min- 
ute. The  televi- 
sion  engineers 
breathe  easily 
again,  the  camera 
men  sigh.  The  job 
is  done,  and  it  went 
through  without  a 
hitch. 


I 


Television   sending   apparatus  at   WIXAV,  Boston.      A  spot   of   light 
fifteen  times  a  second,  breaking  up  the  reflection  into  2,000  distinc 


sweeps   across   her   face 
t  parts  to  be  broadcast. 


LT  is  probable 
that  the  general 
public  does  not 
realize  the  extent 
to  which  regular 
television  programs 
are  being  broadcast 
by  various  stations 
throughout  the 
country.  In  the 
Boston,  New  York, 
Washington  and 
Chicago  areas,  par- 
ticularly, these 
programs  are  sent 
out  on  regular 
schedules;  the 
transmissions  are 
not  haphazard  but 
occur  regularly  at 
definite  specified 
times.  As  a  result . 
"lookers"  (to  man- 
ufacture a  word 
equivalent  to  lis- 
teners) are  able  to 
tune  in  regular 
television  pro- 
grams, just  as  the 
broadcast  listener 
tunes  in  his  broad- 
cast programs.  The 
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of     the 


Radio    Arts 


television  pro- 
grams are  not  as 
varied  or  as  great 
in  number  but  at 
least  the  art  has 
passed  the  stage 
where  transmis- 
sions are  infre- 
quent and  ir- 
regular and  has 
reached  the  point 
where  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  televi- 
sion receiver  may 
be  quite  certain  of 
receiving  regular 
television  pro- 
grams provided  he 
is  located  within 
the  service  area  of 
one  of  the  stations. 

Who  buys  tele- 
vision receivers? 
Well,  mostly  ex- 
perimenters, mem- 
bers of  the  enthu- 
siastic group  who 
built  broadcast  re- 
ceivers back  in  the 
toddling  days  of 
broadcasting  when 
there  were  only  a 
few  broadcasting 
stations  on  the  air. 
Some  of  the  com- 
panies operating 
television  stations 
state  frankly  that 
the  programs  they 
transmit  are  for 
the  sole  benefit  of 
these  experiment- 
ers, while  other 
groups  insist  that 
the  television  re- 
ceiver has  been  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  it  can  be  used 
by  the  average  person  and  that  television, 
therefore,  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  has  reached  the  point  where  it 
is  quite  practical.  One  group  states  that 
television  is  still  "experimental";  the 
other  group  states  that  television  is 
"here." 

Who  is  right?  If  we  base  our  opinion 
on  the  program  value  of  the  average  tele- 
vision broadcast,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  that  it  is  still  experimental  for  the 
programs  and  their  reproduction  is  quite 
crude  and  will  not  hold  the  attention  of 
the  average  person.  But  it  is  question- 
able whe'her  the  practicability  of  televi- 


Television  receiver 


ture  is  three  inches    square  and   has  a   pale,   pinkish  glow. 


sion  should  be  based  on  the  merits  of  the 
program  any  more  than  the  practicability 
of  the  automobile  depends  on  its  appear- 
ance. If  the  television  receiver  is  quite 
simple  to  operate,  if  it  will  maintain  its 
adjustment  over  fairly  long  periods;  if, 
in  other  words,  it  does  not  require  an  ex- 
pert to  operate  it.  it  has  certainly  passed 
the  experimental  stage. 

Let  us  also  get  away  from  the  mean- 
ingless phrase  "television  is  still  in  the 
laboratory."  which  in  this  age  of  scientific 
development  might  be  applied  to  most  any 
device.  Television  may  now  be  in  the 
laboratory  stage — but  so  will  it  be  ten 
years     from     now.       Perhaps     what     we 


really  mean  when 
we  refer  to  televi- 
sion as  still  being 
in  the  laboratory 
is  that  we  have  no 
assurance  that  the 
present  methods 
of  television  trans- 
mission and  re- 
ception will  not 
be  superseded  by 
much  better  meth- 
ods. 

This  is  a  moot 
problem.  Once  the 
sale  of  television 
receivers  to  the 
general  public  be- 
gins manufacturers 
tie  themselves  to 
a  particular  sys- 
tem. A  newer  and 
much  better  sys- 
tem could  not  eas- 
ily be  adopted,  for 
it  would  render 
obsolete  all  the  ex- 
isting television 
receivers.  So  Ion? 
as  the  sale  of  such 
sets  is  limited  to 
t  h  e  experimenter 
we  can  change  sys- 
tems as  often  as 
may  be  necessary, 
for  the  experi- 
menter realizes 
that  the  television 
receiver  he  buys 
may  have  to  be  re- 
built frequently  to 
conform  with 
changes  in  methods 
of  transmission. 

The  writer,  for 
one.  does  not  want 
to  suggest  that  now  is  the  time  for  the 
public  to  buy  television  receivers:  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  reproduction  is  any- 
where nearly  good  enough  to  satisfy  the 
public.  And  we  are  not  alone  in  this 
opinion.  Up  in  Boston  is  located  the 
Shortwave  and  Television  Corporation, 
who  operate  WIXAV,  over  which  Rudy 
Vallee  was  televised.  In  the  laboratories 
of  this  company  a  simple  receiver  has 
been  designed  to  be  sold  in  kit  form  hy 
Kresgc  stores  throughout  the  country. 
But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  greater  sales 
of  those  kits  might  he  had  by  heralding 
television  as  an  accomplished  thing, 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts  Signal 


Location 


199.9      1,500         100  KDB  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

100  KGFI  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

50  KGHX  Richmond,  Texas 

100  KGKB  Brownwood,  Texas 

100  KGKY  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 

100  KPJM  Prescott,  Ariz. 

100  KUJ  Long  View,  Wash. 

50  KTLC  Richmond,  Tex. 

15  KVEP  Portland,  Ore. 

100  WCLB  Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

250  WKBV  Connersville,  Ind.  (day) 

100  WKBV  Connersville,  Ind.  (night) 

50  WKBZ  Ludington,  Mich. 

100  WLBX  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

250  WLOE  Boston,  Mass.  (day) 

100  WLOE  Boston,  Mass.  (night) 

100  WMBA  Newport,  R.  I. 

100  WMBJ  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

100  WMBQ  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

50  WMES  Boston,  Mass. 

100  WMPC  Lapeer,  Mich. 

50  WNBF  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

100  WOPI  Bristol,  Tenn. 

100  WPEN  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (day) 

50  WPEN  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (night) 

10  WRBJ  Hatteesburg,  Miss. 

100  WWRL  Woodside,  N.  Y. 

201.6     1,490  10,000  KPWF  Westminster,  Calif. 


202.6     1,480 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

204  1,470  5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

205.4      1,460  10,000 
10,000 

206.8  1,450  1,000 
250 
500 
500 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 


208.2     1,440 


250 
250 
500 
1,000 
500 
500 
500 
250 
500 

209.7  1,430  500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


WJAZ  Mt.  Prospect,  111. 
WORD  Batavia,  111. 
WCKY  Covington,  Ky. 
WCHI  Chicago,  111. 
KFJF  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

KGA  Spokane,  Wash. 
WKBW  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
WLAC  Nashville,  Tenn. 
WRUF  Gainesville,  Fla. 
WTNT  Nashville,  Tenn. 

KSTP  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
WJSV  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 

KTBS  Shreveport,  La. 
WBMS  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
WCSO  Springfield,  Ohio 
WFJC  Akron,  Ohio 
WIBS  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
WKBO  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
WNJ  Newark.  N.  J. 
WSAR  Fall  River,  Mass. 
WTFI  Toccoa,  Ga. 

KLS  Oakland,  Calif. 
WCBA  Allentown,  Pa. 
WHEC-WABO  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
WMBD  Peoria  Hgts.,  111.  (day) 
WMBD  Peoria  Hgts.,  111.  (night) 
WNRC  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
WOKO  Mt.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
WSAN  Allentown,  Pa. 
WTAD  Quincy,  111. 

WBAK  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
WBRL  Tilton,  N.  H. 
WCAH  Columbus,  Ohio 
WGBC  Memphis,  Tenn. 
WHP  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
WNBR  Memphis,  Tenn. 

211.1  1,420         100      KFIF  Portland,  Ore. 

100  KFIZ  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

100  KFQU  Holy  City,  Calif. 

100  KFQW  Seattle,  Wash. 

50  KFXD  Jerome,  Idaho 

250  KFYO  Abilene,  Texas  (day) 

100  KFYO  Abilene,  Texas  (night) 

100  KFXY  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

100  KGFF  Alva,  Okla. 

100  KGFJ  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

50  KGGC  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

100  KGIW  Trinidad,  Colo. 

100  KGKX  Sandpoint,  Idaho 

100  KGIX  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

100  KICK  Red  Oak,  Iowa 

100  KLPM  Minot,  N.  D. 

100  KORE  Eugene,  Ore. 

100  KTAP  San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  KTUE  Houston,  Texas 

100  KXL  Portland,  Ore. 

75  KXRO  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

30  WEDH  Erie,  Pa. 

100  WFDW  Talladega,  Ala. 

100  WHIS  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

100  WIAS  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

50  W1BR  Steubenville,  Ohio 

100  WILM  Wilmington,  Del. 

100  WJBO  New  Orleans,  La. 

50  WKBP  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

100  WLBF  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

250  WLEY  Lexington,  Mass.  (day) 

100  WLEY  Lexington,  Mass.  (night) 

250  WMBC  Detroit,  Mich,  (day) 

250  WMBC  Detroit,  Mich,  (night) 

250  WMBH  Joplin,  Mo.  (day) 

100  WMBH  Joplin,  Mo.  (night) 

10  WMRJ  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

100  WPOE  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

60  WQBZ  Weirton,  W.  Va. 

250  WSPA  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  (day) 

100  WSPA  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  (night) 

250  WSSH  Boston,   (day) 

100  WSSH  Boston  (night) 

50  WTBO  Cumberland,  Md. 

212.6  1,410        500     KFLV  Rockford,  111. 

1,000  KGRS  Amarillo,  Texas 

500  WBCM  Bay  City,  Mich. 

250  WDAG  Amarillo,  Texas 

500  WHBL  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

500  WMAF  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

500  WODX  Mobile,  Ala. 

500  WSFA  Montgomery,  Ala. 

214.2  1,400         500      KOCW  Chickasha,  Okla.  (day) 

250  KOCW  Chickasha,  Okla.  (night) 

500  WBAA  W.  Lafayette,   Ind. 

500  WBBC  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  WCGU  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

500  WCMA  Culver,  Ind. 

500  WKBF  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

500  WLTH  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  WSGH-WSDA  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

215.7  1,390     1,000     KLRA  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

500  KOY  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1,000  KUOA  Fayetteville.  Ark. 

2,500  KWSC  Pullman,  Wash. 

2,500  WHK  Cleveland,  Ohio  (day) 

1,000  WHK  Cleveland,  Ohio  (night) 


Kilo  Call 

cycles   Watts  Signal 


Location 


217.3      1,380 


2la.S      1,370 


500  KQV  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

500  KSO  Clarinda,   Iowa 

1,000  WKBH  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

200  WSMK  Dayton,  Ohio 

250  KCRC  Enid,  Okla.  (day) 

100  KCRC  Enid,  Okla.  (night) 

50  KFBL  Everett,  Wash. 

100  KFJI  Astoria,  Ore. 

100  KFJM  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

100  KFJZ  Forth  Worth,  Texas 

100  KFLX  Galveston,  Texas 

250  KGAR  Tucson  Ariz,  (day) 

100  KGAR  Tucson,  Ariz,  (night) 

100  KGBX  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

100  KGCI  San  Antonio,  Texas 

50  KGDA  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. 

1,000  KGER  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

100  KGFG  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

50  KGFL  Raton,  N.  M. 

100  KGGM  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

100  KGKL  San  Angelo,  Texas 

100  KGRC  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

50  KIT  Yakima,  Wash. 

100  KJFZ  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

100  KONO  San  Antonio,  Texas 

200  KLO  Ogden,  Utah  (day) 

100  KLO  Ogden,  Utah  (night) 

100  KOH  Reno,  Nev. 

100  KOOS  Marshfield,  Ore. 

100  KRE  Berkeley,  Calif. 

100  KVL  Seattle,  Wash. 

100  KWKC  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

100  KZM  Hayward,  Calif. 


Kilo-  Call 

cycles  Watts  Signal 


Location 


Official 

Wave 
Lengths 


J  og  your  dial  reading 
according  to  wave  and 
frequency  indicated  here 
andyou  will  know  any  DX 
station  by  quick  reference 


222.1      1,350 


223.7      1,340 


1,250  WJKS  Gary,  Ind.  (day) 

500  WJKS  Gary,  Ind.  (night) 

500  WLEX  Lexington,  Mass. 

300  WQBC  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

1,000  KWK  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

250  WBNY  New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  WCDA  New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  WKBQ  New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  WMSG  New  York,  N.  Y. 

50  KFPW  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

500  KMO  Tacoma,  Wash. 

1 ,000  WSPD  Toledo,  Ohio  (day) 

500  WSPD  Toledo,  Ohio,  (night) 


225 
225.4 


227.1      1,320 


220.4      1,360 


SI- 


100  WBBL  Richmond,  Va. 

250  WCBM  Baltimore,  Md.  (day) 

100  WCBM  Baltimore,  Md.  (night) 

100  WEHC  Emory,  Va. 

100  WELK  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

100  WFBJ  Collegeville,  Minn. 

100  WFVD  Rome,  Ga. 

100  WGL  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

100  WHBD  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 

100  WHBQ  Memphis,  Tenn. 

100  WHDF  Calumet,  Mich. 

1,000  WHDH  Calumet,  Mich. 

100  WIBM  Jackson,  Mich. 

50  WJBK  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

100  WJBO  New  Orleans,  La. 

100  WMBO  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

50  WRAK  Williamsport,  Pa. 

100  WRBT  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

100  WRJN  Racine,  Wis. 

50  WSVS  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

500  KFBB  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

250  KGB  San  Diego,  Calif. 

500  KGIR  Butte,  Mont. 

1,000  KGER  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1,000  KPSM  Pasadena,  Calif. 

1,000  WFBL  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

500  WGES  Chicago,  111. 


232.4     1,290 


234.2      1,280 


236.1      1,270 


233         1,260 


1,333  50     XEC  Toluca,  Mex. 

1,330     2,500  KSC.I  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (day) 

1,000  KSCJ  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (night) 

250  KGB  San  Diego,  Calif. 

500  WDRC  New  Haven,  Conn. 

500  WSAI  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1 ,000  WTAQ  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

KGHF  Pueblo,  Colo,  (day) 
KGHF  Pueblo,  Colo,  (night) 
KGIQ  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
KID  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  (day) 
KID  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  (night) 
KREG  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
WADC  Akron,  Ohio 
WSMB  New  Orleans,  La. 

KFBK  Sacramento,  Calif. 

KFGQ  Boone,  Iowa 

KFIU  Juneau,  Alaska 

KFJY  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

KFPL  Dublin,  Texas 

KFPM  Greenville,  Texas 

KFUP  Denver,  Colo. 

KFXJ  Edgewater,  Colo. 

KFXR  Okla.  City,  Okla.  (day) 

KFXR  Okla  City,  Okla.  (night) 

KGCX  Wolf  Point,  Mont,  (day) 

KGCX  Wolf  Point,  Mont,  (night) 

KGEZ  Kalispell,  Mont. 

KGFW  Ravenna,  Neb. 

KGHG  McGehee,  Ark. 

KMED  Medford,  Ore. 

KRMD  Shreveport,  La. 

KTSL  Shreveport,  La. 

KTSM  El  Paso,  Tex. 

KWCR  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

KXRO  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

WAGM  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

WBOW  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

WBRE  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WCLS  Joliet,  III. 

WDAH  El  Paso,  Texas 

WEBR  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (day) 

WEBR  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (night) 

WEHS  Evanston,  111. 

WFBG  Altoona,  Pa. 

WFDF  Flint,  Mich.       , 

WFKD  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WGAL  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WGH  Newport  News,  Va. 

WHAT  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHBP  Johnstown,  Pa. 

WHFC  Cicero,  III. 

WIBU  Poynette,  Wis. 

WJAC  Johnstown,  Pa. 

WJAK  Marion,  Ind. 

WKAV  Laconia,  N.  H. 

WKBB  Joliet,  111. 

WKBC  Birmingham,  Ala. 

WKBI  Chicago,  111. 

WKBS  Galesburg,  HI. 

WLBC  Muncie,  Ind. 

WMBL  Lakeland,  Fla. 

WNAT  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WNBH  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

WNBJ  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

WOBT  Union  City,  Tenn.  (day) 

WOBT  Union  City,  Tenn.  (night) 

WOL  Washington,  D.  C. 

WRAW  Reading,  Pa. 

WRBI  Tifton,  Ga.  H  time) 

WRK  Hamilton,  Ohio 

WSAJ  Grove  City,  Pa. 

WSJS  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

1,000  KFH  Wichita,  Kan. 

500  KFJR  Portland,  Ore. 

1,000  KGEF  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

750  KTBI  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  KTBR  Portland,  Ore. 

1,000  WBBR  Rossville,  N.  Y. 

500  WEVD  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

1,000  WHAP  Carlstedt,  N.  J. 

500  WHAZ  Troy,  N.  Y. 

2,500  WIBW  Topeka,  Kans.  (day) 

1,000  WIBW  Topeka,  Kans.    (night) 

1,000  KDYL  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

500  KFUL  Galveston,  Texas 

50  KLCN  Blytheville,  Ark. 

2,000  KTSA  San  Antonio,  Texas  (day) 

1,000  KTSA  San  Antonio,  Texas  (night) 

1,000  WEBC  Superior,  Wis. 

1,000  WJAS  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50  WNBZ  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

500  WCAM  Camden,  N.  J. 

500  WCAP  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

1,000  WDAY  Fargo,  N.  D. 

2,500  WDOD  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (day) 

1,000  WDOD  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (night) 

500  WOAX  Trenton,  N.  J. 

500  WRR  Dallas,  Texas 

1,000  KFUM  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

50  KGCA  Decorah,  Iowa 

1,000  KOL  Seattle,  Wash. 

1,000  KTW  Seattle,  Wash. 

100  KWLC  Decorah,  Iowa 

500  WASH  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

250  WFBR  Baltimore,  Md. 

500  WEAI  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

500  WOOD  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1,000  WJDX  Jackson,  Miss. 

1,000  KOIL  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

100  KRGV  Harlington,  Texas 

500  KVOA  Tucson,  Ariz. 

500  KWWG  Brownsville,  Texas 

1,000  WJAX  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1,000  WLBW  Oil  City,  Pa.  (day) 

500  WLBW  Oil  City,  Pa.  (night) 

500  WTOC  Savannah,  Ga. 


500 
250 
250 
500 
250 
1,000 
1,000 
500 

228.9  1,310  100 
100 

10 
100 
100' 

15 
100 

50 
250 
100 
250 
100 
100 
100 

50 

50 

50 
100 
100 
100 

75 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

50 
250 
100 
100 
100 

20 
100 
100 
100 

230.S  1,300 
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Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watte     Signal 


Location 


239.9     1,250     1,000  KIDO  Boise,  Idaho 

1,000  KFMX  Northneld,  Minn. 

1,000  KFOX  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1,000  WAAM  Newark,  N.  J.  (night) 

2,000  WAAM  Newark,  N.  J.  (day) 

1,000  WCAL  Northneld,  Minn. 

1,000  WDSU  New  Orleans,  La. 

250  WGCP  Newark,  N.  J. 

1,000  WLB-WGMS  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1,000  WODA  Newark,  N.  J. 

1,000  WRHM  Fridley,  Minn. 

241.8     1,240         500  KFPY  Spokane,  Wash. 

1 ,000  KSAT  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

1,000  WJAD  Waco,  Texas 

1,000  WGHP  Detroit,  Mich. 

243.8     1,230         100  KFIO  Spokane,  Wash. 

100  KFOD  Anchorage  Alaska 

1 ,000  KYA  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

500  KGGM  Albuquerque  N.  M.  (day) 

250  KGGM  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  (night) 

1,000  WFBM  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.000  WB1S-WNAC  Boston,  Mass. 

500  WPSC  State  College,  Pa. 

500  WSBT  South  Bend,  Ind. 

245.8      1,220      1,000  KFKU  Lawrence,  Kans. 

500  WCAD  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1,000  WCAE  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1,000  WREN  Lawrence,  Kans. 


Kilo- 
Meters    cycles    Watts 

256       1171.6     2,000 

256.3      1,170   10.000 

5,000 

500 


258.5 

260 

260.7 

263 

264 
265 
265.3 


,160   10,000 
5,000 


1,153         200 
1,150     5,000 


1,140     5,000 
5,000 


1,136 
1,132 
1,130 


247.9      1,210 


247.8     1,210 


249.9      1,200 


250 
252 


1,200 
1,190 


R. 


SO  CFCO  Chatam,  Ontario 

50  CFNB  Frederickton,  N.  B. 

S  CHWK  Chilliwick,  B.  C. 

15  CKMC  Cobalt,  Ont. 

50  CKPC  Preston,  Ont. 

100  KDFN  Casper,  Wyo. 

100  KDLR  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

250  KFOR  Lincoln,  Nebr.  (day) 

100  KFOR  Lincoln,  Nebr.  (night) 

100  KFVS  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

100  KGCR  Watertown,  S.  D. 

100  KMJ  Fresno,  Calif 

100  KPCB  Seattle,  Wash. 

50  KPQ  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

100  KWEA  Shreveport,  La. 

100  WBAX  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

100  WCBS  Springfield,  III. 

100  WCOH  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

100  WCRW  Chicago,  III. 

100  WDWF-WLSI  Providence 

100  WEBQ  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

100  WEBE  Cambridge,  Ohio 

100  WEDC  Chicago,  III. 

100  WGBB  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

100  WGCM  Gulfport,  Miss. 

100  WHBF  Rock  Island,  N.  Y. 

100  WHBU  Anderson,  Ind. 

500  WIBA  Madison,  Wis. 

100  WINR  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 

100  WJBI  Redbank,  N.  J. 

100  WJBU  l.ewisburg,  Pa. 

50  WJBY  Gadsden,  Ala. 

100  WJW  Mansfield,  Ohio 

SO  WLCI  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SO  WMAN  Columbus,  Ohio 

100  WMBG  Richmond,  Va. 

100  WMBR  Tampa,  Fla. 

25  WOCL  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

100  WOMT  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

100  WPAW  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

100  WRBQ  Greenville,  Miss. 

100  WRBU  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

100  WSBC  Chicago,  111. 

100  WSIX  Springfield,  Tenn. 

50  WTAX  Streator,  III. 

50  KFHA  Gunnison,  Colo. 

100  KFJB  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

15  KFKZ  Kirksville,  Mo. 

100  KFWF  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  KFXM  San  Bernardino,  Ca! 

100  KGCU  Mandan,  N.  D. 

50  KGDE  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

15  KGDY  Oldham,  S.  D. 

50  KGEK  Yuma,  Colo. 

100  KGEW  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

SO  KGFK  Hallock,  Minn. 

100  KGHI  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

50  KGY  Lacey,  Wash,  (day) 

10  KGY  Lacey,  Wash,  (night) 

50  KPPC  Pasadena,  Calif. 

100  KSMR  Santa  Monica,  Calif 

100  KVOS  Bellingham,  Wash. 

100  KWG  Stockton,  Calif. 

100  KXO  El  Centro,  Calif. 

100  WABI  Bangor,  Maine 

100  WABZ  New  Orleans,  La. 

7S  WBBY  Charleston,  S.  C. 

100  WBBZ  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

100  WCAT  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

100  WCAX  Burlington,  Vt. 

100  WCLO  Kenosha,  Wis. 

50  WFBC  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

200  WFBE  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

100  WCOD  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

10  WHBC  Canton,  Ohio 

100  WHBY  West  De  Pere,  Wis. 

300  WIBX  Utica,  N.  Y.  (day) 

100  WIBX  Utica,  N.  Y.  (night) 

2S0  WIL  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (day) 

100  WIL  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (night) 

100  WJBC  LaSalle,  III. 

100  WJBL  Decatur,  III. 

30  WJBW  New  Orleans,  La. 

100  WORC  Worcester,  Mass. 

100  WKJC  Lancaster,  Pa. 

30  WLAP  Louisville,  Ky. 

250  WLBG  Petersburg,  Va 

100  WLBG  Petersburg,  Va 

250  WMAY  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  WMAY  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  WNBO  Washington,  Pa. 

10  WNBW  Carbondale.  Pa. 

10  WNBX  Springfield,  Vt. 

100  WRAF  La  Porte,  Ind. 

50  WRBL  Columbus,  Ca. 

100  WWAE  Hammond,  Ind. 

101  XEA  Guadalajara,  Jal. 

500  WICC  Easton,  Conn. 

50,000  WOA1  San  Antonio,  Texas 


(day) 
(night) 
(day) 
(night) 


254.1      1,180  20,000  KOB  State  College,  N.  M. 

5,000  KEX  Portland,  Oro. 

500  WGBS  New  York,  N.  Y. 

500  WHDI  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1.000  WDGY  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


255 


1,175 


50     CMBA  Ha 


\n,  Cuba 


267.9      1,120 


267.7      1,120 


270.1 
272.6 

273 
275 
275.1 
277.6 

280 
280.2 


1.110 
1,100 


100 

105 

1,000 
20,000 
5,000 

15 

500 
25 
50 
50 

500 
500 
SO 
500 
500 
350 
250 
250 
250 
500 
500 

5,000 
2,000 

50 
5,000 
5.000 


Call 

Signal  Location 

CJRX  Winnipeg,  Man. 

WCAU  Phila,  Pa. 
KTNT  Muscatine,  Iowa 
KEJK  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

WOWO  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 
WWVA  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CMHA  Cienfuegos,  Cuba 

WHAM  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WAPI  Birmingham,  Ala. 
KVOO  Tulsa,  Okla. 

CMCA  Havana,  Cuba 

XEF  Oaxaca,  Mex. 

WOV  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WJJD  Mooseheart,  111. 
KSL  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

CFJC  Camloops,  B.  C. 
CFRC  Kingston,  Ont. 
CHGS  Summerside,  P.  E.  I. 
CJOC  Lethbridge,  Alta. 
CKPR  Midland,  Ont. 

KFSG  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
KMIC  Inglewood,  Calif. 
KRSC  Seattle,  Wash. 
KUT  Austin,  Texas 
WCOA  Pensacola,  Fla. 
WDEL  Wilmington,  Del.  (day) 
WDEL  Wilmington,  Del.  (night) 
WHAD  Wilwaukee,  Wis. 
WISN  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WTAW  College  Station,  Texas 
KTRH  Houston,  Texas 

WRVA  Richmond.  Va. 
KSOO  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

KGDM  Stockton,  Calif,  (day) 
WLWL  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WPG  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


1098.7         100      CMCE  Havana,  Cuba 
1,091  10      XEL  Saltillo,  Coah,  Mex. 

1.090  50,000      KMOX  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


WBT  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
WCBD  Zion,  111. 
WMBI  Chicago,  111. 


1,071 
1,070 


101      XER  Mexico,  D.  F. 


282.8      1,060 


285.5 
288.3 

290 
291.3 
291.3 
292 


100 
300 
SO 
100 
1,000 
50,000 

500 

10,000 

1,000 

50,000 


1,050      5,000 
50,000 

1,040      1,000 

1,000 

10,000 

10,000 


1034.5 
1,038 
1 ,030 
1,027 


293.9      1.020 


29S.9      1,010 


302.8 

305 
305.9 
337 
309.1 

265 
312.5 

315 

315.fi 


990 


500 
15.000 

983.6  101 

980   50,000 

980         500 

970     5.000 
1,500 

964.6 

960 


KJBS  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
WAAT  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
WCAZ  Carthage,  III. 
WDZ  Tuscola,  III. 
WEAR  Cleveland,  Ohio 
WTAM  Cleveland,  Ohio 

KWJJ  Portland,  Ore. 
WBAL  Baltimore,  Md. 
WJAG  Norfolk,  Neb. 
WTIC  Hartford,  Conn. 

KFKB  Milford,  Kan. 
KNX  Hollywood,  Calif. 

WKEN  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 
WKAR  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 
KTHS  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
KRLD  Dallas,  Tex. 

XEV  Puebla,  Pue. 

CNRV  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

CFCF  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

CMBW  Mariano,  Cuba 
CMBZ  Havana,  Cuba 
CJOR  Sea  Island,  B.  C. 

WRAX  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KYW-KFKX  Chicago.  III. 
KYWA  Chicago,  111. 

KGGF  Pitcher,  Okla. 
KQW  San  Jose,  Calif. 
WHN  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WNAD  Norman,  Okla. 
WPAP  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WQAO  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WRNY  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CFLC  Prescott,  Ont. 
CKCR  Waterloo,  Ont. 
CKSH  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

WHO  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
WOC  Davenport,  Iowa 
KECA  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

XEE  Linares  N.  L.,  Mexico 
XE1  Morelia,  Nuch,  Mexico 
XEK  Mexico,  D.  F. 

WBZ  Springfield,  Mass. 
WBZA  Boston,  Mass. 

XEO  Mexico.  D.  F. 

KDKA  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

XES  Tampico,  Tamps,  Mexi< 

KJR  Seattle,  Wash. 
WCFL  Chicago,  111. 


101      XEH  Monterey  N.  L.,  Me 


101 

500 

1,650 

50 
100 
50 

250 

10,000 

500 

500 

500 
250 
500 
250 
250 
250 

50 
SO 
50 

5,000 
5,000 
1,000 

10 
101 


Meters 


Kilo- 
cycles 


Call 
Watts  Signal 


Location 


500  WHB  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

500  WRC  Washington,  D.  C. 

S00  KFEL  Denver,  Colo. 

500  KFXF  Denver,  Colo. 

1,000  KGU  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

1,000  KOIN  Portland,  Oregon 

500  WCSH  Portland,   Maine 

1,000  WFIW  Hopkinsville.  Ky. 

750  WHA  Madison,  Wis. 

500  KFWI  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1,000  KFWM  Oakland.  Calif,   idayl 

500  KFWM  Oakland,  Calif,   (night) 

1.000  KGBZ  York,  Neb.  (dayj 

500  KGBZ  York,  Neb.  (night) 

1.000  KMA  Shenandoah,  Iowa  (dayi 

500  KMA  Shenandoah,   Iowa   (night) 

1.000  WBRC  Birmingham,  Ala.  (day) 

500  WBRC   Birmingham,  Ala.   (night) 

500  WDBJ   Roanoke,  Va.     day 

250  WDBJ  Roanoke,  Va.  (night) 

50  W1BG   Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


322.6 
325 


325 
327 
329.7 


930 
923 


50     CKIC  Wolfv 


915 

914.3 

910 


450 

336.9 

336.9 


895 

890.4 

890 


337.1      889.9 


250 
500 

1,000 
2,500 
1.000 
500 
500 
1,000 

250 

250 

500 
500 
500 
250 
500 
250 

500 
1.000 

250 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 

750 

750 

1,000 

500 

1.000 
500 
250 
750 
500 
250 
500 
250 
400 
250 
500 
500 
250 
500 
250 

50 
100 


lie,  N.  S. 

Cuba 


CMHD  Co  i  baric 
XEX  Mexico,  D 

KOMO  Seattle,  Wash. 
KPRC  Houston,  Texas  (day) 
KPRC  Houston,  Texas  (night) 
WAAF  Chicago,  III. 
WBSO  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
WWJ  Detroit,  Mich. 

XFF  Chihuahua,  Chih,  Mex. 

CMX  Havana 

CFQO-CNRS  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
CHNS  Halifax,  N.  S. 
CJGC-CNRL  London,  Ont. 
CHJS  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
WISJ  Madison,  Wis.  (day) 
WISJ  Madison,  Wis.  (night) 

KGBU  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
KHJ  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
KSEI  Pocatello,  Idaho 
WFLA  Clearwater,  Fla.  (day) 
WFLA  Clearwater,  Fla.  (night) 
WKY  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
WLBL  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
WMAK  Martinsville,  N.  Y. 
WFBL  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

XEB  Mexico,  D.  F. 

XET  Monterrey,  N.  L.  Mexico 

KFNF  Shenandoah,  Iowa  (day) 
KFNF  Shenandoah.   Iowa   U.i^hl) 
KGJF  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KUSD  Vermillion,  S.  D.  (day) 
KUSD  Vermillion,  S.  D.   (night' 
WGST  Atlanta,  Ga. 
WILL  Urbana,  III.  (day) 
WILL  Urbana,   III.   (r.ight) 
WJAR  Providence,   R.  I.   (day) 
WJAR  Providence,  R.  I.  (night) 
WKAQ  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
WMAZ  Macon,  Ca.   (dayl 
WMAZ  Macon.  Ga.  (night) 
WMMN  Fairmont.  W.  Va.  (day) 
WMMN  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  (night) 


CFBO  St.  Johr 
CKCO  Ottawa, 


,   N.   B.  Canada 
Ont. 


338 
340.9 


887 
880 


100      CMBC  Cuba 


250  CFCY  Charlottestown,  P.  E.  I. 

400  CFRB-CJBC  King,  York  Co.,  Ont. 

30  CHCK  Charlottestown,  P.  E.  I. 

500  CHWC-CFRC  Pilot.  Butte.  Sask. 

952  50  CMBQ  Havana,  Cuba 

150  CMBC  Havana,  Cuba 

950      1.000  KFWB  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

2,500  KGHL  Billings,  Mont.  (Day) 

1.000  KGHL  Billings.  Mont.  (nighO 

2.500  UMBO  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (day) 

1.000  KMBC  Kansas  City.  Mo.   (night) 

1.000  KPSN  Pasadena.  Calif. 


344.6 

348.6 

350 
352.7 

356.9 
357.1 

357.7 
357 
360 
361.2 

362 
365.6 
368 
370.2 

374.8 

375 
379.5 

379 
507 
384.6 
385 


50  CHML  Hamilton.  Ont. 

100  CHRC   Quebec,  P.   Q. 

50  CJCB  Sydney,  N.  S. 

SO  CKCI  Quebec,  P.  O. 

50  CKCV-CNRQ  Quebec.  P.   Q. 

SO  CKOC  Hamilton,  Ont. 

500  KFKA  Greeley,  Colo,   (r  ight) 

1.000  KFKA  Greeley,  Colo,   (day) 

500  KLX  Oakland,  Calif. 

500  KPOF  Denver,  Colo. 

1.000  WCOC  Meridian.  Miss,  (day) 

500  WCOC  Meridian.  Miss.  (.  ight) 

250  WGBI  Scranton.  Pa. 

250  WQAN  Scranton.  Pa. 

50.000  WENR  Chicago.  III. 

50.000  VVLS  Chicago.  1:1. 

250  KFOZ  Hollywood.  Calif. 

50,000  WABC-WBOQ  Nev,    York.  N.  Y. 


857.1 
650 

841 
840 

840 
840 

832.8 


101      XEJ  C.  Juarez.  Chili 


10.000 
5.000 


KWKH  Shrevel 
WWL  New  Orle 


La. 
La. 


501      XEM  Tampico.  Tamps. 


500 
100 


500 
360 


CFCA-CKOW-CNRT  Toronto.  Ont. 
CKLC-CHCT  Red  Deer.  Alt. 

CNRD    Red  Deer.  Alt. 

CMC  Havana.  Cuba 

CMGA   Colon.  Cuba 


830   12.500 
1.000 

R28.7      2,000 

820   10.000 

815.2         500 


810 


7.500 
500 


800   50.000 
50.000 


KOA  Denver.  Colo. 
WHDH  CtouceMrr.   Mass. 

XEG  Mexico,  D.  F. 

WHAS  Louisville.  Ky. 

CMI  Havana.  Cuba 

WCCO  Minneapolis.  Minn 
WPCH  New  York.  N.  Y. 

WBAP  Ft.  Worth.  Texas 
WFAA  Dallas.  Texas 


800  101  XEU  Veracrur.  Vrr. 

790  7.S00  KCO  Oakland.  Calif. 

50.000  WGY  Schenectady,  V  Y. 

791  500  CMHC  Tulnucu.  Cuba 
791.7  1.000  Ml  Mexico,  D.  F. 

790  S.000  CKY-CNRW   Winnipeg.   Mar 

780  5.000  XEW  Mexico    D    F, 


96 


ICilo- 
Meters  cycles  Watts 

Call 

Signal                   Location 

384.4 

780 

500 
1,000 
500 
500 
250 
1,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

KELW  Burbank,  Calif. 

KTM  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  (day) 

KTM  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  (night) 

WEAN  Providence,  R.  I.  (day) 

WEAN  Providence,  R.  I.  (night) 

WMC  Memphis,  Tenn.  (day) 

WMC  Memphis,  Tenn.   (night) 

WPOR  Norfolk.  Va. 

WTAR  Norfolk,  Va. 

WISJ    Madison,      Wis 

WISJ     Madison,     Wis. 

389.4 

770 

5,000 
25,000 

KFAB  Lincoln,  Neb. 
WBBM-WJBT  Chicago,  HI. 

394.5 

760 

1,000 

1,000 

30,000 

KVI  Tacoma,  Wash. 
WEW  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WJZ  New  York,  N.  Y. 

399.8 

750 

5,000 

WJR  Detroit,  Michigan 

40S.2 

740 

1,000 
5,000 

KMMJ  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
WSB  Atlanta,  Ga. 

410 

731.3 

2,000 
1,000 

CMK  Havana,  Cuba 
XEN  Mexico,  D.  F. 

411 

729.9 

500 
50 
50 

500 

CHYC  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
CKWX  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
CKMO  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
CKAC  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

50 
50 

CKCD-CHLS  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
CKFC  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

416.4 

720 

25,000 

WGN  Chicago,  III. 

299.8 

710 

250 

KFVD  Culver  City,  Cal. 

422.3 

710 

5,000 

WOR  Newark,  N.  J. 

428.3 

700 

50,000 

WLW  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

434.8 

690 

500 
500 
500 
500 

CFAC-CNRC  Calgary,  Alt.  Can. 
CFCN-CNRC  Calgary,  Alt.  Can. 
CJCJ-CHCA  Calgary,  Alt.  Can. 
CKGW  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

441 

680.2 

50 

CMBS  Havana,  Cuba 

440.5 

680 

5,000 
1,000 

KPO  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
WPTF  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

447.5 

670 

5,000 

WMAQ  Chicago,  111. 

454.3 

660 

500 
50,000 

WAAW  Omaha,  Nebr. 
WEAF  New  York,  N.  Y. 

461.3 

650 

5,000 

WSM  Nashville,  Tenn. 

466 

643.7 

250 

CMCF  Havana,  Cuba 

Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts  Signal  Location 

468.5     640         5,000  KFI  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

500  WAIU  Columbus,  Ohio 

470         638.3      2,000  XFG  Mexico,  D.  F. 


475.9     630 


476.2      629.9 


490 
491.5 


611.9 
610 


500        599.6 


500  KFRU  Columbus,  Mo. 

500  WGBF  Evansville,  Ind. 

500  WMAL  Washington,  D.  C.  (day) 

250  WMAL  Washington,  D.  C.  (night) 

1,000  WOS  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  (day) 

500  WOS  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  (night) 

500  CFCT  Victoria,  B.  C. 

500  CJGX  Yorktown,  Sasq. 

500  CNRA  Moncton,  N.  B. 

50  CMBD  Havana,  Cuba 

1,000  KGW  Portland,  Ore. 

1,000  KREP  Phoenix,  Ariz,  (day) 

500  KREP  Phoenix,  Ariz,  (night) 

500  KTAR  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1,000  WDAE  Tampa,  Fla. 

1,000  WDBO  Orlando,  Fla. 

2,500  WFLA-WSUN  Clearwater,   Fla. 

(day) 

1,000  WFLA-WSUN  Clearwater,   Fla. 
(Night) 

500  WJAY  Cleveland,  Ohio 

500  WLBZ  Bangor,  Maine 

2,500  WTMJ  Milwaukee,  Wise,  (day) 

1,000  WTMJ  Milwaukee,  Wise,  (night) 

200  CMBY  Havana,  Cuba 

1,000  KFRC  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,000  WDAF  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

500  WFAN  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  WIP  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,000  WOQ  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1,000  KFSD  San  Diego,  Calif,  (day) 

500  KFSD  San  Diego,  Calif,  (night) 

250  WCAO  Baltimore,  Md. 

500  WEBW  Beloit,  Wise. 

500  WMTWaterloo,  Iowa 

500  WQAN  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

1,000  WREC  Memphis,  Tenn.  (day) 

500  WREC  Memphis,  Tenn.  (night) 

250  WCAC  Storrs,  Conn. 

250  CFCH  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 

500  CJRM  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

500  CJRW  Fleming,  Sask. 

500  CNRO  Ottawa,  Can. 

1,000  CMW  Havana,  Cuba 

2,000  KHQ  Spokane,  Wash,  (day) 

1,000  KHQ  Spokane,  Wash,  (night) 

590  WCAJ  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

1,000  WEEI  Boston,  Mass. 


Kilo-  Call 

Meters  cycles  Watts  Signal  Location 

508.2     590  1,000     WEMC  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

1,000     WOW  Omaha,  Nebr. 

KFDM  Beaumont,  Texas,  (day) 
KFDM  Beaumont  Texas,  (night) 
KFEQ  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
KLZ  Denver,  Colo. 
KTAB  Oakland,  Calif. 
WFI  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
WIOD  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
WLIT  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
WNOX  Knoxville,  Tenn.  (day) 
WNOX  Knoxville,  Tenn.  (night) 
WOI  Ames,  Iowa 
WQAM  Miami,  Fla. 

KGFX  Pierre,  S.  D. 
KSAC  Manhattan,  Kans.  (day) 
KSAC  Manhattan,  Kans.  (night) 
WOBU  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
WSAZ  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
WTAG  Worcester,  Mass. 
WSUI  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

CKUA  Edmonton,  Alta. 
CKNC-CJBC  Toronto,  Ontario 
CHMA  Edmonton,  Alta. 
CJCA-CNRE  Edmonton,  Alta. 
CKCL  Toronto,  Ont. 

KGKO  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  (day) 
KGKO  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  (night) 
KMTR  Hollywood,  Calif. 
KXA  Seattle,  Wash. 
WEAO  Columbus,  Ohio 
WIBO  Chicago,  III.  (day) 
WIBO  Chicago,  III.  (night) 
WKBN   Youngstown,  Ohio 
WNAX  Yankton,  S.  D. 
WMAC  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
WMCA  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WNYC  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WPCC  Chicago,  III. 
WSYR  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
WWNC  Asheville,  N.  C. 

KFDY  Brookings,  S.  D.  (day) 
KFDY  Brookings,  S.  D.  (night) 
KFUO  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (day) 
KFUO  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (night) 
KFYR  Bismarck,  N.  D.  (day) 
KFYR  Bismarck,  N.  D.  (night) 
KOAC  Corvallis,  Ore. 
KSD  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WGR  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
WKRC  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

XEY  Surerida,  Yuc. 

548         588.2         500     XEZ  Mexico,  D.  F. 

555.6     540  500     CKX  Brandon,  Mass. 


514.4 

560 

1,000 

500 

2,500 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

2,000 

1,000 

5,000 

1,000 

516.9 

580 

200 
1.0C0 
500 
250 
250 
250 
500 

517.2 

580.4 

500 
500 
250 
500 
500 

526 

570 

500 
250 
500 
500 
750 

1,500 

1.GO0 
500 

1,000 
250 
500 
500 
500 
250 

1,000 

S45.1 

550 

1,000 

500 
1,000 

500 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 

500 

546.8 

548.6 
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Beauty  Is 
As  Beauty  Thinks 

{Continued  from  page  15) 
look  around  her  "soul's  windows",  to  boot. 

"Now  look  at  this  other  picture,"  con- 
tinued Bernadine  in  her  pianissimo  voice 
which,  even  in  ordinary  conversation, 
seems  to  whisper  crooning  lullabies. 

It's  a  long,  long  way  from  Greta  Garbo, 
the  dramedienne  (lexicographers,  please 
note  as  opp.  to  comedienne  for  purposes 
not  fully  covered  by  tragedienne)  to 
Nancy  Carroll,  the  ingenue,  but  Berna- 
dine made  the  complete  journey,  the 
while  the  photographer,  smothering  be- 
neath the  black  pall,  feasted  his  eyes 
upon  this  her  beauty. 

How  is  it  possible,  it  may  be  asked,  to 
reflect  such  widely  different  characteristics 
with  but  a  single  face?  Simply  by  taking 
the  Special  Hollywood  train,  Mental  Ex- 
press -  ion  and  stopping  off  at  the  visage 
of  your  favorite  actress.  "That's  the 
whole  solution,"  said  Bernadine  as  she 
rested  for  a  moment  out  of  character. 

Of  course,  some  very  learned  and  sage 
ps-ps-psycho-analyst  may  come  along  and 
say  that  there  is  a  subconscious  reason 
for  it  all — that  it's  the  calories  that  actu- 
ally do  the  work — calories  plus  the  co- 
operation of  versatile  vitamins.  But  a 
chorus  of  boshes  throws  Psir  Psychist 
off  the  soap-box,  for  the  reason  that  very 
few  aspiring  artists  with  the  slender, 
airy  form  of  Bernadine,  wish  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  calories.  Not  that  she 
has  to  go  diet-wise,  mind  you,  for  when 


Bernadine  comes,  it  is  like  the  rustle  of 
spring — there  is  that  freshness  of  youth 
about  her — but  she  is  wise  enough  to  look 
ahead,  and  she  shudders  at  the  forbidding 
shadow  of  the  rippling  chin. 

The  interviewer,  however,  having  no 
compunction  over  calories,  proceeded  with 
the  healthy  appetite  and  purpose  of  the 
average  consumer  while  Bernadine  raved 
on  about  the  bigger  things  in  life.  She 
said: 

"One's  attitude  of  mind  has  everything 
in  the  world  to  do  with  one's  success 
and  activities.  Just  as  I  portrayed  Greta 
Garbo  and  Nancy  Carroll  at  will,  that  is 
how  I  can  bring  success  to  my  work. 

"Sometimes  when  I  find  a  tendency  to 
yield  to  discouragement,  I  just  shake 
myself  and  affirm  that  I  can  go  on  and 
make  progress  continually.  And  back  of 
this  urge  for  success  is  the  desire  to 
please  my  parents.  Believe  me,  it  takes 
all  the  determination  I  have  to  rise  above 
seeming  obstacles  and  their  attending  dif- 
ficulties— but  these  trials  do  make  one 
grow.  Looking  back,  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  foregone  any  of  the  experi- 
ences I  have  been  through  when  I  think 
of  the  golden  lessons  they  held  for  me. 

"And  now  I'm  off  to  Hollywood  and 
my  advice  to  everyone  is,  think  success 
and  you  will  bring  it  into  your  lives, 
think  beauty  and  beauty  will  come  into 
your  experience — but  it  has  to  emanate 
from  your  own  thinking." 

By  this  time  we  had  left  the  restau- 
rant and  were  going  through  the  busy 
streets  of  Manhattan.  The  hurrying 
throngs  of  people  who  caught  the  music 


in  Bernadine's  voice  turned  their  heads 
and  looked  after  her. 

Bernadine  has  her  audience  now.  Anc 
any  place  she  happens  to  stand  on  will 
become  her  stage. 

Added  to  her  many  gifts  as  an  actress 
and  Radio  artist  is  her  leaning  toward 
writing   poetry  and   composing   music. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  I 
was  walking  along  the  street  one  day 
and  the  whole  song  just  ran  through  my 
mind.     Here,  let  me  hum  it  for  you." 

Against  the  background  of  New  York's 
throbbing  symphony  of  familiar  tones — 
train  rumblings,  auto  whirrs  with  an  oc- 
casional clang  of  fire  engines — Bernadine 
sang  her  little  song.  Its  merits  have  al- 
ready been  recognized  by  a  music  pub- 
lisher, and  readers  of  this  article  will 
probably  be  hearing  arrangements  of  it 
over  the  Radio  very  soon. 

Bernadine  waved  a  sweet  farewell  as 
she  turned  the  corner. 

"Think  success  and  you  will  bring  it 
into  your  life,"  I  murmured.  There's  a 
philosophy  that's  worth  while,  easily  un- 
derstandable and  applicable — not  de- 
pendent on  deductions,  logic  or  a  priori 
reasoning.  It  worked  with  the  photo- 
graphs, why  not  with  the  problems  of 
being? 

It  became  clear  after  this  chat,  why 
so  many  gifted  people  are  complete  fail- 
ures, while  others  with  fewer  talents  are 
great  successes.  The  person  who  suc- 
ceeds has  a  native  philosophy,  a  deter- 
mination to  conquer  all  odds  and  a  love 
for  people.  And  Bernadine  has  all  of 
these  elements. 
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Its  title  arrested  my  attention  and  I  asked 
her  to  sing  it  for  me.  She  did  so,  and 
then  told  me  that  it  was  a  song  that 
Tommy  Lyman  had  often  sung  for  her. 
As  she  sang  it  I  felt  that  melodically 
there  were  several  places  that  could  be 
changed  much  for  the  better;  lyrically, 
too,  there  were  possibly  a  few  different 
twists  that  might  make  the  song  more 
likable. 

The  firm  of  Leo  Feist,  with  whom  I 
am  associated,  through  its  professional 
manager,  Rocco  Vocco,  sought  to  get  in 
touch  with  Lyman.  Rocco.  an  old  friend 
of  Lyman's,  thought  he  might  be  in  Paris, 
but  finally  discovered  him  in  Chicago.  It 
was  difficult  to  find  him  because  he  was 
living  the  life  of  a  recluse  and  did  not 
want  to  talk  with  anyone  as  he  was  not 
interested.  Negotiations  continued  and 
finally  from  Florida  came  a  letter  from 
him  granting  permission  for  the  song  to 
be  published,  and  giving  the  name  of  the 
other  person  with  whom  he  had  written 
the  song.  Both  Rocco  Vocco,  and  other 
critics  who  listened  to  the  original  ver- 
sion, felt  that  the  changes  I  suggested 
were  imperative  and  necessary;  they  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  song.  I  look 
for  its  publication  almost  any  day. 

The  story  of  the  song  is  that  if  the 
boy  says  he  doesn't  want  her,  doesn't  miss 
her,  and  doesn't  want  to  kiss  her,  and  as 
a  climax,  doesn't  love  her,  he  is  lying. 
It  is  a  song  that  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  when  I  present  it. 

We  do  it  slowly,  at  thirty-five  meas- 
ures a  minute,  and  it  will  be  published 
by  Leo  Feist. 

Just  a  Gigolo 

AS  MIGHT  be  expected  from  the  word 
.  "gigolo",  this  is  a  European  compo- 
sition. "Gigolo"  is  either  unknown  to 
most  Americans,  or  possibly  repulsive  to 
I  hose  who  do  know  what  it  means.  In 
fact,  I  am  sure  that  the  simple  country 
folk  of  this  land  of  the  free  have  only  a 
vague  idea  of  what  a  gigolo  is,  but  New 
York  publishers  take  for  granted  that 
everyone  knows  what  Manhattan  knows. 
A  gigolo,  at  least  a  male  gigolo,  is  a 
young  man  (usually),  who  is  engaged  by 
an  old  lady  (usually,  though  not  neces- 
sarily), to  take  her  to  tea  dances,  to  din- 
ner and  supper  dances,  theatres,  shopping; 
in  fact  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  temporary 
husband,  bodyguard,  and  servant.  When 
I  played  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  London 
in  1924-25  the  management  employed  two 
young  men  who  invited  unescorted  ladies 
to  dance.  While  these  young  men  liked 
to  call  themselves  instructors,  escorts,  or 
what  have  you,  they  knew  that  they  were 
regarded  as  gigolos.  The  popular  con- 
ception pictured  is  (he  Valentino  type  of 
young  man.  with  black,  straight,  sleekily 
oiled  hair,  a   pale,  sensitive   face  of  per- 
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feet  proportions,  always  thin,  somewhat 
effeminate,  and  usually  pictured  in  swal- 
low-tails, or  to  be  plain,  full  dress.  At 
any  rate,  whether  or  not  the  two  young 
men  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  were  gigolos,  I 
have  really  seen  some  who  admittedly 
were  because  they  were  at  many  tea 
dances  to  which  I  went  for  recreation  on 
my  afternoons  off  in  London,  and  in  every 
case  they  were  very  excellent  dancers. 
For  me  it  was  depressing  to  see  them 
and  their  partners;  such  an  unfair  com- 
bination of  old  age  and  youth,  yet  both 
so  extremely  happy  and  apparently 
wrapped  up  in  each  other,  dancing  fairly 
well  considering  the  difference  in  ages, 
and  watching  with  intense  interest  all  the 
other  dancers.  If  nothing  else  enticed 
them  to  the  floor  the  tango  always  did. 

For  that  reason  I  expected  this  compo- 
sition to  be  a  tango.  The  song,  as  it  is 
published  in  America,  is  not  a  tango.  I 
am  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  to  call  it; 
it  would  make  a  good  waltz  but  it  would 
be  too  long-drawn  out.  It  is  published  as 
a  fox-trot  though,  and  here  I  must  be- 
come technical  for  a  moment,  for  if  you 
play  it  as  it  is  published  I  believe  the 
true  beauty  of  the  piece  would  be  lost. 
Like  My  Ideal,  of  which  I  spoke  in  last 
month's  issue,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
lengthen  the  piece,  giving  twice  the  value 
not  only  to  each  note,  but  to  each  meas- 
ure, or  bar,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  true 
melodic  value  of  it.  That  is,  where  there 
is  an  eighth  note,  we  play  it  as  a  quarter 
note.  The  single  notes  contained  in  one 
measure  we  find  it  necessary  to  divide 
into  two,  in  order  that  the  piece  does 
not  sound  hurried  and  short.  Some  of 
the  bands  play  it  as  it  is  written,  and 
others  play  it  the  way  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. If  you  listen  to  it  over  the  air 
with  the  composition  before  you,  I  think 
you  will  see  just  what  I  mean. 

Due  to  the  odium  and  repulsion  that 
I,  and  most  Americans,  feel  toward  a  per- 
son who  sells  his  services  to  a  lady,  I 
have  not  sung  the  song,  although  we  have 
played  it.  Even  a  different  version,  put- 
ting the  gigolo  into  the  third  person  in- 
stead of  the  first,  as  it  is  written,  would 
still  not  solve  it  for  me. 

While  we  have  the  female  equivalent 
of  the  European  gigolo  here  in  the  "kept 
woman",  strangely  enough  the  sight  of  a 
gray-haired  man  dancing  with  a  very 
young  girl  seems  to  us  more  logical  than 
the  reverse,  but  as  Moran  and  Mack  used 
to  say.  "Who  cares  'bout  dat?" 

Gigolo  is  a  very  pretty  melody,  and  in 
spite  of  its  lyric  is  selling  very  well,  How- 
ard Lanin,  at  the  St.  Moritz  in  New  York, 
uses  it,  heaven  knows  why,  as  his  Radio 
signature!  I  find  myself  humming  the 
melody  often;  it  is  a  pretty  one.  It  is 
published  by  De  Sylva,  Brown,  ami  Hen- 
derson. 


Say  Hello  to  the  Folks  Back 
Home 

HERE  is  a  tune  dangerously  close  to 
being  hill-billy  (folk  songs  wh  h 
have  originated  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  the  backwoods  states  which  the  natives 
have  sung  for  years).  Some  publishers 
would  contemptuously  term  it  "corney", 
meaning  that  it  is  too  trite  and  Home- 
Sweet -Home-like  to  be  classed  as  a  pop- 
ular song,  but  it  is  the  type  of  thing  that 
appeals  to  the  masses. 

Carmen  Lombardo,  the  gifted  singer, 
saxophonist,  and  song-writer,  of  the  four 
Lombardo  brothers,  whose  delightful 
music  entrances  all  who  dance  to  it  or 
hear  it  over  the  Radio,  contributed  to  this 
composition,  and  Benny  Davis,  whose  list 
of  hits  looks  like  a  laundry  list,  collabo- 
rated with  Carmen,  and  these  two  have 
given  us  a  popular  song  which  might  well 
be  sung  by  any  stranger  thinking  of  his 
home  town  and  the  folks  he  left  behind 
him.    It  is  a  good  song. 

It  is  published  by  Davis.  Coots  and 
Engel.  We  play  it  in  what  we  call  semi- 
slow  tempo,  or  about  fifty-five  measures 
a  minute. 

Something  to  Remember  You  By 

I  SUPPOSE  I  will  never  think  of  this 
composition  again  without  associating 
it  with  a  grapefruit!  In  fact.  I  should 
banish  the  song  forever  from  my  mird 
and  never  think  about  it  again  after  wh:  r 
happened  in  Boston  last  week.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  mind  of  a  young  college 
student,  who  answered  the  plea  of  the 
song  by  hurling  from  the  balcony  a  real 
grapefruit !  I  like  to  feel  that  he  wi  s 
not  so  brainless  as  to  want  to  hit  me  as 
I  played  my  saxophone,  because  obviously 
it  might  have  injured  me  quite  seriously 
if  it  had  struck  the  saxophone  while  it 
was  in  my  mouth.  As  it  was.  it  hit  upon 
the  cymbal  of  my  drummer,  several  feel 
away. 

That  was  the  only  thing  thrown,  but  I 
continued  to  finish  the  song,  at  least  for 
that  show.  Of  course  I  took  it  out  the 
next  show,  because  there  was  no  reason 
for  inviting  trouble.  It  was  really  a 
shame,  because  it  is  a  very  pretty  song. 
In  fact,  although  it  is  of  the  musical 
comedy  type,  and  comes  from  the  musical 
comedy  Three's  a  Crowd,  it  wins  all  who 
hear  it,  unlike  most  musical  comedy  hits. 
The  thought  is  extremely  simple,  in 
fact,  almost  too  simple.  The  melody  is 
beautiful,  and  therein  lies  the  charm  of 
the  composition.  It  was  written  by  How- 
ard Diet/  and  Arthur  Schwartz.  It  is 
introduced  in  the  show  by  Libhy  Holman. 
whose  voice  and  personality  have  been  the 
talk  of  Broadway  even  since  her  debut 
in  the  first  Little  Si 


Despite  air  restrictions  and  everything 
else,  the  song  is  played  everywhere  and  is 
selling  extremely  well.  But  somehow  for 
me  it  will  always  call  to  mind  the  picture 
of  a  grapefruit  hurtling  through  the  air. 

We  play  it  at  a  semi-slow  tempo,  about 
sixty  measures  a  minute.  It  is  published 
by  Harms,  Inc. 

What  Good  Am  I  Without  You 

ANOTHER  song  by  Milton  Ager,  of 
i-  the  firm  of  Ager,  Yellen  and  Born- 
stein.  Ager  has  written,  with  his  partner, 
Jack  Yellen,  a  list  of  hits  that  you  have 
all  danced  to  and  sung  in  the  past  decade, 
songs  such  as  Ain't  She  Sweet?,  Crazy 
Words,  Crazy  Tune,  the  Rain  or  Shine 
songs,  and  many  other  big  hits  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

He  played  this  song  for  me  months  ago 
in  my  dressing  room  at  the  Brooklyn 
Paramount,  and  I  was  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  its  melody  and  thought.  As  he 
played  it,  it  was  dangerously  similar  to 
Body  and  Soul,  although  he  could  not 
have  been  influenced  by  the  other  compo- 
sition since  Body  and  Soul  had  not  yet 
been  published,  and  I,  perhaps,  was  the 
only  individual,  outside  of  the  publisher, 
who  had  heard  it.  Ager,  subsequently, 
at  my  suggestion,  revised  the  opening 
phrases  of  the  song  so  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  conflict  between  it  and  Body 
and  Soul,  and  the  song  was  published. 

It  has  a  sort  of  minor,  unhappy  strain 
running  throughout  it,  and  its  chief  charm 
lies  in  its  melody  and  harmony.  I  have 
heard  it  rendered  delightfully  by  many 
artists.  It  makes  a  good  dance  tune 
when  played  slowly  enough.  We  do  it  at 
thirty-eight  measures  a  minute,  and  we 
pitch  it  much  lower  than  its  original  key, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  goes  pretty  high. 

Lonesome  Lover 

NOT  since  I'm  Just  a  Vagabond  Lover 
has  there  been  another  "Lover" 
song  to  achieve  any  popularity.  Person- 
ally I  dislike  singing  a  song  of  this  type 
because  I  dislike  to  lend  the  impression 
that  I  am  giving  a  song  that  shows  me 
as  the  lover  in  question.  Peculiarly 
enough,  Lonesome  Lover  is  published  by 
the  same  firm  that  published  I'm  Just  a 
Vagabond  Lover.  It  is  another  song  that 
can  be  credited  to  the  good  taste  of 
Rocco  Vocco. 

It  was  written  by  Al  Bryan  and  Jimmie 
Monaco.  Bryan  is  a  poet  among  song- 
writers; he  has  written  several  books  of 
beautiful  poetry,  and  as  a  rule  his  lyrics 
verge  toward  the  aesthetic,  poetic,  high- 
brow type,  although  he  has  written  very 
popular  songs,  such  as  Song  of  the  Nile. 

Monaco  wrote  the  melody  for  the  old 
hit,  Dirty  Hands,  for  Through,  and  Me 
and  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Like  Irving  Berlin's  What'll  I  Do, 
Lonesome  Lover  is  published  both  as  a 
waltz  and  a  fox  trot.  The  reason  for  this, 
I  suppose,  is  that  although  the  beauty  of 
a  fox  trot  may  be  destroyed  by  an  or- 
chestra playing  it  too  fast  or  too  slowly 
as  a   fox  trot,   there  is  little   chance   of 


their  going  wrong  if  it  is  a  waltz,  because 
the  waltz  is  standard  tempo.  I  believe 
that  is  the  reason  back  of  Lonesome  Lover 
being  published  both  ways.  It  was  a 
smart  move. 

I  used  Lonesome  Lover  as  an  example 
of  how  our  band  plays  regular  tempo  fox 
trots  in  a  little  Paramount  Pictorial  movie 
short  which  I  made  a  week  ago.  It  is  the 
only  song  which  I  really  sing  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  it  served  as  a  very  good  example. 
One  hears  it  a  great  deal  on  the  air,  and  it 
seems  to  be  selling  quite  well.  We  play 
it  at  about  sixty  measures  a  minute. 

7"  Hate  Myself  For  Falling  In 
Love  With  You 

THIS  is  perhaps  the  first  hit  of  which 
that  new  firm  of  Silver  Songs,  Inc., 
may  boast.  Abner  Silver,  writer  of  I'm 
High  Up  on  a  Mountain  Top,  C'est  Vous 
and  Mary  Ann,  is  already  a  very  familiar 
figure  in  Tin-Pan  Alley  and  the  minds  of 
music  lovers.  Cornell,  who  unquestion- 
ably contributed  some  of  the  melody,  is 
one  of  the  clever  team  of  pianists,  Shutt 
and  Cornell,  who  are  so  delightful  in  their 
Radio  hours.  Dave  Oppenheim  is  one  of 
the  few  millionaires  who  dabble  in  lyric 
writing.  Oppenheim  owns  a  chain  of  over 
fifty  beauty  shops,  and  coins  a  fortune 
every  day;  the  writing  of  lyrics  to  music 
is  merely  a  pastime  to  him,  as  he  assur- 
edly does  not  need  the  few  thousands  of 
dollars  that  may  or  may  not  eventually 
come  to  him  if  the  song  is  a  hit.  Still  he 
is  intensely  proud  of  his  published  com- 
positions and  enjoys  hearing  them  played. 

Silver  I  have  known  for  some  time,  and 
have  listened  to  and  helped  pick  many 
of  his  compositions  before  he  went  into 
business  for  himself.  All  three  of  the  boys 
deserve  commendation  for  their  work  on 
this  song.  It  is  distinctly  away  from  the 
average  song,  both  in  melody  and  lyrics, 
and  one  that  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  play  it  at  about 
thirty-eight  measures  a  minute  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  our  listeners  in  the  way  we 
feel  it  should  be  interpreted. 

Amos  and  Andy 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

is  responsible  for  Amos  and  Andy  ap- 
pearing in  camouflaged  parts.  Neptune 
arouses  the  desire  to  assume  an  entirely 
different  physical  appearance,  and  in 
Amos  and  Andy  it  expressed  itself  in  the 
black  make-up.  Neptune  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  sound  philosophy  which  they 
teach  under  the  guise  of  humor  and  in 
amusing  plots.  Both  Amos  and  Andy 
have  a  profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
mankind  and  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
help  make  this  world  a  little  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  and  it  is  the  Aquarian 
feeling  of  brotherhood,  expressing  itself 
through  the  Neptunian  ray,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  entertain  us  while 
they  are  also  teaching  us  big  lessons  in  the 
way  to  live.  (Aha!  Knights  of  the  Mys- 
tic Sea!) 


Andy  has  Capricorn  rising  and  Capri- 
corn is  the  most  tenaciously  ambitious  of 
all  the  signs.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
material  dreams  of  the  Capricornian  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Andy  is  always  think- 
ing in  millions. 

Both  Amos  and  Andy  had  Jupiter  ris- 
ing, but  Andy's  is  afflicted  and  for  that 
reason  he  has  to  be  more  cautious  in  his 
business  transactions  than  does  Amos. 
If  the  birth  data  is  correct,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Amos  is  the  one  who  likes  to 
strut  his  stuff,  which  is  just  the  contrary 
to  the  parts  taken  by  them  in  their  pro- 
grams, and  the  stars  also  indicate  that  it 
is  Amos'  feet  which  give  him  no  end  of 
trouble,  while  Andy  is  the  one  who  is  al- 
ways complaining. 

The  strong  Aquarian  influence  in  their 
charts  is  responsible  for  their  success  over 
the  air,  as  Aquarius  rules  Radio  and  elec- 
tricity and  it  is  Andy's  Sun  in  this  sign 
which  gives  him  a  tendency  to  worry. 
Amos'  influence  is  extremely  beneficial  at 
such  times. 

Amos  is  generous  and  sympathetic  too, 
but  he  is  more  practical  in  his  efforts  to 
help  the  unfortunate.  Neither  does  he 
take  their  individual  tragedies  to  heart  as 
Andy  does. 

Andy's  badly  afflicted  Moon  shows  that 
he  will  be  susceptible  to  glandular  trouble 
and  if  he  doesn't  take  care  of  himself,  he 
will  need  a  doctor  more  than  one  of 
Madame  Queen's  "mananacures". 

Mercury  and  Neptune  in  Gemini,  the 
ruler  of  speech,  gives  him  fluency  and 
makes  him  a  clever  conversationalist.  His 
Sun  in  Taurus  makes  him  fond  of  food 
and  he  is  the  most  satisfactory  dinner 
guest  a  good  cook  could  ask  for. 

Andy  has  Mars  in  the  tenth  house,  an- 
other indication  like  Amos'  Sun,  of  the 
success  which  was  to  come  to  him.  This 
position  mitigates  any  undesirable  quality 
and  makes  Andy  a  worker  once  Amos  gets 
him  out  of  bed.  He  is  enthusiastic,  in- 
genious, courageous.  He  is  interested  in 
mechanical  inventions,  and  Mars  in  Scor- 
pio indicates  a  great  wit  and  a  keen  imagi- 
nation. It  is  Uranus  in  the  ninth  house 
which  is  responsible  for  his  unmistakable 
genius,  but  with  four  planets  in  the  airy 
signs,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  Andy  to 
keep  his  feet  on  earth,  but  Venus  in  the 
first  house,  makes  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tances forgive  him  his  aerial  excursions, 
into  a  realm  denied  their  practical  minds.. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  position  of 
Venus,  combined  with  the  Sun  in  the, 
friendly  Aquarius,  gives  him  a  most  ami-t 
able  and  lovable  disposition  and  is  re-; 
sponsible  for  his  great  popularity  with 
both  men  and  women. 

Their  combined  horoscopes  show  no  les- 
sening of  their  present  popularity,  but 
after  1937,  Amos  will  have  to  guard  both 
his  health  and  his  money.  As  long  as 
Amos  and  Andy  resist  all  efforts  to  sep- 
arate them,  their  good  fortune  is  assured, 
for  their  aspects  balance  their  individual 
fates,  and  as  long  as  they  work  together, 
disaster  will  not  overtake  them. 
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Erno  Rapee 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

become  the  leader  of  some  symphonic 
orchestra.  And  so,  in  1912,  he  came  to 
America — hoping  that  here  he  would  at- 
tain his  goal. 

He  did  not  attain  that  goal  immediately. 
First  he  served  as  accompanist  to  many 
celebrated  artists,  and  as  assisting  artist 
to  the  Letz  String  Quartet.  Finally, 
he  attained  his  Nirvana.  One  day,  un- 
expectedly, a  call  came  from  the  manager 
of  the  Rivoli  Theatre,  New  York — you 
may  have  heard  about  that  manager;  his 
name  is  S.  L.  Rothafel — asking  Rapee  if 
he  would  like  to  become  the  musical  di- 
rector of  the  theatre.  Rapee  consented 
eagerly;  instinctively  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  the  first  important  step  in  his  musical 
career  as  symphonic-conductor.  And 
from  that  time  on  dates  not  only  Rapee's 
conductorial  career,  but  also  a  friendship 
with  his  employer,  "Roxy",  which  has  per- 
sisted for  more  than  fifteen  years,  con- 
stantly growing  stronger  and  stronger. 

Henceforth,  wherever  "Roxy"  went,  he 
was  to  take  his  musical  director  with  him 
— and  so,  from  the  Rivoli  Theatre,  where 
Rapee  remained  for  two  years,  he  went 
to  the  Capitol  and,  four  years  later,  he 
came  to  Roxy's  own  theatre.  Here,  Erno 
Rapee  attained  his  much-desired  and  cov- 
eted goal.  For  here  he  had,  at  last,  at  his 
disposal  a  symphonic  orchestra  which 
must  inevitably  rank  with  the  great  sym- 
phonic orchestras  of  the  world. 

Erno  Rapee  will  soon  see  his  fortieth 
birthday — on  June  4th,  to  be  more  spe- 
cific— yet,  notwithstanding  the  strain  of 
his  profession  he  looks  far  younger.  His 
skin  is  clear  and  smooth,  his  eyes  bright, 
and  his  actions  brisk  and  spirited.  More- 
over, he  has  the  energy,  the  conscientious- 
ness and  the  zeal  of  a  young  boy.  He  is 
short,  thin,  almost  puny-looking.  When 
one  looks  at  him  casually  one  is  apt  to 
wonder  how  it  is  that  such  a  small,  slim 
man  can  domineer  two  hundred  per- 
formers with  the  tip  of  his  baton.  But 
when  one  is  at  closer  range,  one  begins  to 
see  the  sharp-edged  cheek-bones  that  seem 
to  speak  of  determination  and  will-power, 
and  above  all  that  inextinguishable  fire 
that  burns  in  his  eyes.  And  one  begins  to 
understand  that  when  he  is  on  the  con- 
ductor's stand  with  baton  in  hand,  his 
meagre  size  is  forgotten,  and  only  his 
personality  is  apparent  to  his  musicians. 

He  is  a  very  busy  man.  He  must  be 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  attend  the 
multifarious  rehearsals  which  are  always 
taking  place  at  the  Roxy  Theatre  by 
singers  or  orchestra,  and  he  cannot  leave 
the  theatre  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning when  his  orchestra  is  relieved  by  the 
sound-films.  This  routine  is  invariable 
every  day  in  the  week,  every  week  in  the 
year.  Fortunately,  conducting  is  at  one 
time  his  vocation  and  avocation;  it  is 
still  his  greatest  pleasure  in  life.  Other- 
wise the  rigid  routine  would  be  well-nigh 
intolerable.  In  fact,  conducting  is  such 
a  pleasure  to  him  that  he  recently  sacri- 


ficed almost  $40,000  a  year  to  return  to 
the  conductor's  stand  at  the  Roxy  Theatre 
from  his  important — and  what  proved  to 
be  temporary — musical  post  in  Hollywood. 
And  he  is  only  too  happy  to  have  made 
the  sacrifice,  he  will  add  joyfully. 

The  rigid  routine  of  his  work,  of  course, 
permits  him  almost  no  recreations.  Next 
to  conducting  he  loves  best  to  lie  late  in 
bed — and  that  luxury  has  been  denied  him 
for  years.  Night  life  does  not  interest 
him  in  the  least,  nor  raucous  wild  times. 
During  spare  hours,  or  in  brief  vacations, 
he  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  to  spend 
quiet  and  restful  hours  with  his  family. 
For  Erno  Rapee  is  entirely  a  family-man. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  a  better 
pianist  than  he  is  a  conductor — but  for 
such  as  myself  who  have  admired  so  many 
of  his  interpretations  over  the  Radio  this 
is  a  little  hard  to  believe.  At  any  rate, 
Erno  Rapee  is  a  pianist  of  the  first-order. 
If  he  had  not  chosen  the  orchestra  as  his 
career  he  undoubtedly  would  have  made  a 
great  name  for  himself  as  a  concert-pi- 
anist. Even  today,  although  he  no  longer 
practises  as  much  as  his  fingers  require, 
he  plays  the  instrument  with  remarkable 
adroitness  and  facility.  Will  he  ever  be 
tempted  to  appear  as  concert-pianist  in 
a  well-known  Concerto  during  one  of  the 
Roxy  broadcasts? 

He  has  another  great  distinction — but 
concerning  this  he  very  rarely  speaks. 
The  same  pen  which  has  composed  sym- 
phonies and  quartets  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  trunk  have  also  created  at  least 
four  popular  and  unforgettable  tunes 
which  a  few  years  ago  spread  from  lips 
to  lips  like  some  contagious  disease  and 
became  four  of  the  really  outstanding  song 
successes  of  our  time.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  overwhelmingly  popular  Char- 
maine,  the  theme-song  of  What  Price 
Glory?  And  after  Charmaine  came 
Angela  Mia,  Diane,  and  Mother  o'  Mine. 

But  his  fame  will  rest  primarily  in  his 
baton.  Erno  Rapee  may  be  a  little  man — 
but  he  is  a  little  man  with  a  big  stick. 
That  big  stick  has  made  more  than  one 
Sunday  memorable  to  Radio  music-lovers 
throughout  the  country! 

Cinderella 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

Now  there  are  modern  Cinderellas  and 
there  are  many  potential  Cinderellas,  too. 
Often  these  potential  Cinderellas  write  to 
me  in  this  way:  "I  want  you  to  be  a  fairy 
godmother  to  me  and  transform  me  into 
a  modern  Cinderella.  Won't  you  work 
some  magic  on  me?" 

And  there  is  magic  in  this  day  and  age 
— magic  just  as  powerful  as  any  which 
existed  in  the  fairy  tales.  The  fairy  god- 
mother's wand  in  1931  is  a  combination 
of  patience,  persistence  and  perseverance. 
And  the  private  life  of  the  Cinderella  of 
1031  is  based  on  the  same  policy  which 
won  the  original  Cinderella  her  prince — 
the  policy  of  preparedness  and  a  realiza- 
tion and  observance  of  the  prime  impor- 
tance of  "tlii-  little  things  in  life". 
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Marcella 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

being  an  announcer  he  sings  and  plays 
and  he  is  also  the  creator  of  the  Novel 
Half  Hour,  one  of  the  station's  popular 
features.  He  met  his  wife,  ask  me 
where?  Of  course  in  a  Radio  station. 
She  plays  the  fiddle — and  what  she  can't 
do  with  it! 
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HE  reins  of  WTIC,  Hartford,  have 
been  taken  over  by  Paul  W.  Morency. 
Being  equipped  with  a  Ph.  B.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  a  thorough 
education  in  business  administration,  Mr. 
Morency  promises  to  fill  this  new  posi- 
tion more  than  adequately.  For  the  last 
two  years  Mr.  Morency  was  manager  of 
field  service  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  of  which  organization  he 
is  at  the  present  time  treasurer.  Congratu- 
lations, Mr.  Morency,  on  your  new  post, 
and  we're  expecting  big  things  from  you. 
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.ELEN  McD.  of  Oklahoma  City 
wants  light  on  the  subject  of  Harold 
Sparks.  Footlights,  please  a  la  Hank 
Simmons  in  Show  Boat.  Flash  the  or- 
chestra. Ready.  Jeff  Sparks  is  only 
seventeen,  girls.  He  is  a  former  student 
of  Webster,  Jr.  and  Central  Senior  High 
Schools  where  he  dipped  into  electrical 
engineering  and  motion  picture  projec- 
tion. He  emerged  from  these  highly  il- 
luminating courses  to  take  up  announcing. 
Altitude  five  feet,  six  inches.  Fair  com- 
plexion contrasts  strikingly  with  his 
black  hair.  Brunettes,  he  has  a  predilec- 
tion for  your  type  of  beauty!  Don't  all 
rush  at  once.  As  far  as  is  known  to  us 
he  is  one  of  the  '"youngest  announcers"  on 
the  air.  Writes  all  of  the  continuity  for 
programs  he  announces.  His  favorite 
hobby  is  playing  billiards  with  staff  art- 
ists of  KFJF. 
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WILLA  of  Salina,  Kans.,  Marcella 
wants  to  thank  you  for  your  patience 
in  waiting  all  of  this  time  for  a  picture 
and  a  word  about  Monte  Meyers,  KFAB's 
nitwit,  jokester  and  clown,  according  to 
Budd  Houser.  I'm  wondering  what  villain 
dared  to  go  and  paint  that  flourishing  mop 
of  hair  and  diminutive  Van  Dyke  beard. 
Monte's  ancestors  came  from  the  land  of 
Killarney,  hills  and  laiks  and  dells. 
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OULD  you  like  to  know  how  Leo 
and  Bill  teamed  up.  Twilla?  Well,  a  little 
over  five  years  ago  Bill  was  engaged  in 
the  enviable  occupation  of  driving  an  ice 
cream  wagon  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Kansas  City.  As  Leo  purchased  these 
frozen  delicacies  each  day,  they  were 
brought  together  more  and  more  until 
an  exchange  of  confidences  revealed  that 
each  cherished  a  hidden  desire  to  sing. 
They   formed  a  harmony  team  and  first 


appeared  as  the  Silvertone  Twins  in  a 
Kansas  City  station.  A  few  weeks  ago 
they  celebrated  their  first  anniversary 
over  WIBW.  Their  full  names  are  Leo 
Bates  and  William  Rockwell.  Bill  is 
married,  but  Leo  is  still  holding  out. 

L.  J.  Barnes  of  WGY,  Schenectady,  is 
very  modest  according  to  Clyde  Kittell, 
Program  Manager  of  that  station.  L.  J. 
or  Barney  started  out  as  control  man  but 
one  day  when  he  was  at  work  on  a  re- 
mote job,  the  regular  announcer  failed 
to  turn  up.  Barney  quickly  took  up  the 
lines  and  dsplayed  such  ability  and  in- 
genuity that  he  was  added  to  the  staff  of 
announcers. 


J'ai  chante,  hier, 
J'ai  chante,  hier, 
J'ai  chante,  j'ai  chante, 
J'ai  chante,  hier. 
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HAT  may  all  of  this  ado  be  about 
having  sung  yesterday?  Simply  this, 
that  by  the  use  of  phrase  repetition 
Dr.  Thatcher  Clark  has  achieved  great 
success  in  teaching  French  via  Radio.  He 
calls  the  nation-wide  group  of  listeners, 
that  number  into  many  thousands,  the 
United  States  French  Class  of  the  Air. 
With  these  French  lessons  and  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Clark's  book,  French  Course  for 
Americans,  the  student  gains  ground  very 
rapidly.  In  Dr.  Clark,  Radio  listeners 
have  one  of  the  best  known  educators  of 
the  day.  He  was  formerly  of  the  Ro- 
mance Language  Department  at  Harvard 
University,  and  also  French  Lecturer  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Yet  with  this  highly  academic  back- 
ground, Dr.  Clark  has  been  able  to  mas- 
ter the  exquisite  technique  of  simplicity 
in  teaching  those  who  want  to  add  an- 
other window  in  their  lives.  On  the 
sixteenth  floor  of  the  same  building  where 
Ida  Bailey  Allen  holds  her  broadcasts, 
Dr.  Clark  instructs  day  and  evening 
classes  and  Radio  listeners  are  invited  to 
have  as  many  tryouts  as  they  want  be- 
fore they  definitely  enter  their  registra- 
tions. The  great  enthusiasm  of  the  Radio 
audience  for  these  lessons  is  evidenced  by 
the  enormous  mail  received  by  Dr.  Clark 
— something  like  ten  thousand  letters  dur- 
ing the  two  years  he  has  been  on  the  air. 


OOME  months  ago  Marcella  had  a  pic- 
ture and  a  few  lines  of  George  D.  Hay  the 
"Solemn  Old  Judge"  of  WSM,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  but  new  readers  of  Radio  Digest 
not  having  seen  it  have  written  for 
another  sketch.  So  here  it  is.  Mr.  Hay, 
known  to  his  listeners  as  the  "Solemn 
Old  Judge"  is  but  thirty-five.  He  has  at- 
tained to  the  very  height  of  success  not 
only  because  of  his  originality  but  be- 
cause he  never  fails  to  broadcast  a  smile. 
Before  appearing  on  the  Radio-scene,  Mr. 
Hay  was  a  newspaper  reporter  and  fea- 
ture writer  on  the  Memphis  Commercial 
appeal.  And  anyone  having  anything  to 
do  with  Radio  knows   "that  a  nose   for 


news"  is  quite  indispensable,  as  Mr.  Hay 
puts  it.  He  began  his  Radio  career  over 
at  WMC,  Memphis  through  which  he  op- 
erated the  imaginary  steamboat  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi.  Then  over  at  WLS, 
Chicago,  his  visionary  means  of  trans- 
portation was  a  locomotive.  He  won  the 
Radio  Digest's  national  popularity  gold 
cup  championship  at  WLS. 


JT AT  BINFORD,  announcer  at  WRVA, 
Richmond,  "Virginny",  is  quickly  identi- 
fied by  the  southern  drawl  he  uses  in 
introducing  his  programs.  "Good  evenin' 
customers,  everybody  happy?  You're 
about  to  be  disturbed  ..."  But  from  the 
number  of  friends  Pat  has  won  over  the 
Radio  they  sho'  does  enjoy  bein'  dis- 
turbed. His  full  name  is  Philip  N.  Bin- 
ford. 
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-ARCELLA  hears  all,  tells  all.  Write 
her  a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burning 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind. 

The  Televisor 

{Continued  from  page  93) 

this  company  states  definitely  that  the 
kits  are  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  experimenters  to  construct  a  cheap 
but  effective  television  receiver;  they 
make  no  attempt  to  imply  that  the  ordi- 
nary broadcast  listener  ought  to  buy  a 
television  receiver.  They  do  this  not  be- 
cause they  feel  the  set  isn't  sufficiently 
practical — for  it  is  practical — but  be- 
cause they  feel  that  the  programs  and  the 
quality  of  the  reproduction  are  such  as  to 
be  of  interest  only  to  experimenters. 

In  this  simple  set,  the  images  created 
on  the  plate  of  the  glowing  neon  tube  are 
actually  about  one  inch  square  but  by 
means  of  a  magnifying  lens  the  apparent 
size  is  about  three  inches  square.  The 
quality  of  the  reproduction  was  good 
enough  for  one  to  recognize  a  person. 

The  television  programs  in  Boston  are 
transmitted  over  station  WIXAV  on  a 
wavelength  of  104  meters  and  a  power  of 
500  watts.  It  is  stated  that  the  transmit- 
ter supplies  a  good  strong  signal  over  a 
range  of  about  25  miles,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  Boston  area.  Afternoon 
programs  are  accompanied  by  speech  or 
music  which  is  sent  out  over  station 
WNAC  in  Boston.  The  Shortwave  and 
Television  Corporation  expects  soon  to 
put  into  operation  a  short-wave  broad- 
casting station,  so  that  speech  and  music 
can  be  transmitted  with  all  of  their  tele- 
vision programs.  For  the  present  in  televi- 
sion programs  accompanied  by  music,  the 
artists  broadcast  from  the  television  stu- 
dio, the  television  signals  being  sent  out 
directly  from  that  point,  while  the  music 
is  sent  by  wire  to  WNAC,  from  whence 
it  is  broadcast  in  the  usual  manner.  Two 
receivers  are  required  to  pick  up  both  the 
signals  for  sight  and  sound. 
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Guilty?   or  Not  Guilty? 

{Continued  from  page  25) 

enters  this  story.  The  Trial  of  Vivienne 
Ware  had  increased  the  circulation  of  the 
newspaper  far  in  excess  of  expectations 
and  with  the  readers  clamoring  for  further 
legal  drama  the  circulation  manager  in- 
sisted that  it  would  be  unfair  to  them  not 
to  continue.  And  Editor  Coblentz  agreed 
with  him. 

Kenneth  Ellis  was  instructed  to  find 
out  the  proper  procedure  necessary  in  a 
real  case  of  this  kind  and  write  the  nec- 
essary scripts. 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  New 
York  local  broadcast  warranted  other  lo- 
cal broadcasts  of  the  Trial  of  Vivienne 
Ware  in  cities  where  Hearst  newspapers 
are  published. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  sponsored 
the  trial  over  Station  KTAB  with  a  local 
cast  which  included  famous  legal  lights  in 
the  parts  originally  played  by  Wagner, 
Battle  and  Pecora.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Chicago  at  Station  KYW  with 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  as  sponsor;  in 
Los  Angeles  at  Station  KFWB  with  the 
Examiner  of  that  city  the  sponsor;  in 
Detroit  at  Station  WJR  where  the  Times 
became  the  sponsor;  in  Washington  at 
Station  WRC,  with  the  Herald  as 
sponsor;  and  at  Omaha  over  Station 
KOIL,  with  sponsorship  credited  to  the 
Bee-News. 

The  result  was  the  same  in  every  in- 
stance. The  Radio  audience  demanded 
more  court  procedure  in  its  dramatics,  and 
one  of  the  great  lessons  which  the  spon- 
sors learned  was  that,  by  means  of  a 
Radio  play,  many  of  the  objections  of 
the  citizens  against  serving  on  a  jury  were 
being  overcome.  The  broadcasts  were 
serving  as  an  educational  campaign  in 
creating  an  interest  in  court  procedure  and 
in  overcoming  the  popular  bugaboo 
against  jury  duty. 

Hardly  had  the  talk  about  the  Trial  of 
Vivienne  Ware  begun  to  die  down  when 
the  New  York  American  announced  that 
the  fictional  character  of  Dolores  DeVine 
had  been  apprehended  and  would  be  given 
the  third  degree  in  a  single  broadcast  over 
WJZ  on  the  19th  of  December. 

The  evidence  which  was  procured  at 
this  third  degree  was  enough  for  the 
Grand  Jury  to  indict  the  cabaret  dancer 
and,  in  another  thirty  minute  broadcast, 
the  New  York  listeners  were  then  treated 
to  a  perfect  reproduction  of  a  Grand  Jury 
in  action.  After  this  further  education  of 
the  public  into  the  mysteries  of  legal 
technique  a  "true  bill"  against  Miss  De- 
vine  was  filed  and  she  was  given  a  Radio 
trial  during  the  week  of  January  12th. 

As  in  the  first  trial  eminent  legal  minds 
were  brought  to  the  microphone  as  actors 
in  the  drama.  For  Miss  DeVine's  defense 
lawyer  the  services  of  George  Leisure, 
former  assistant  United  States  attorney 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  were 
obtained.  Ex-Governor  of  New  York 
State,    Charles    Whitman,    acted    as    the 


prosecuting  attorney  and  Jeremiah  T. 
Mahoney.  former  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
sat  on  the  bench  in  this,  the  second  trial 
to  be  held  in  the  Special  Air  Court  of 
General  Sessions. 

As  this  is  being  written  the  result  of 
the  jury's  finding  for  the  defendant, 
Dolores  DeVine,  has  not  been  rendered 
but,  from  the  evidence  submitted,  it  looks 
as  though  the  guilty  person  has  not  as  yet 
been  found.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  third  defendant  may  be  given 
a  Radio  trial.  This  depends  entirely  on 
the  attitude  of  the  listeners  and  their  re- 
sponses to  the  DeVine  trial  just  finished. 

Whatever  happens,  those  listeners  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  broad- 
casts already  given  have  received  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  true  court  pro- 
cedure through  the  medium  of  a  dramatic 
vehicle  than  it  would  be  possible  to  instill 
by  a  course  of  lectures. 

Most  interesting  of  all  are  the  com- 
ments of  the  three  lawyers  who  took  part 
in  the  Trial  of  Vivienne  Ware — comments 
made  after  the  broadcast. 

Senator  Wagner  expressed  his  personal 
desire  "at  all  times  to  give  matters  of 
public  interest  the  widest  possible  airing," 
later  amplifying  the  statement  by  saying 
that  murder  trials  should  justly  come 
within  the  province  of  Radio  broadcast- 
ing ! 

Battle  said  that  his  participation  in  the 
fictional  trial  had  thoroughly  convinced 
him,  despite  his  earlier  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  actual  trials  could  be  broadcast 
without  threatening  the  dignity  of  the 
court. 

Pecora  doubted  the  feasibility  of  broad- 
casting actual  trials,  fearing  that  such 
procedure  might  rob  the  court  of  its 
judicial  dignity,  but  staunchly  favored 
the  project  when  told  that  the  micro- 
phones could  be  suspended  from  ceilings 
instead  of  being  placed  before  partici- 
pants. 

This  means  there  is  something  more 
than  a  bare  possibility  that,  in  the  near 
future,  listeners  may  be  privileged  to  hear 
real  court  cases  over  their  loudspeakers. 

The  'trial"  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  certainly  gave  the  jury  system  a 
good  airing  but  we  could  stand  more,  es- 
pecially if  the  trials  were  coming  from  a 
courtroom  where  the  participants  in  the 
drama  were  in  dead  earnest. 

Without  permitting  the  findings  of  a 
Radio  jury  to  influence  or  affect  the  ver- 
dict of  the  twelve  authorized  jurymen  it 
would  be  interesting  to  compile  the  ballots 
submitted  by  the  listening  public,  follow- 
ing the  broadcasting  of  an  actual  trial. 
All  ballots  mailed  to  the  court  would  have 
to  be  plainly  marked  with  the  writer's 
name  and  address  in  order  that  the  au- 
thenticity of  each  and  every  ballot  could 
be  checked.  In  this  way  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  sincere  expression  of 
public  sentiment  which  could  be  compared 
with  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  real  jury. 
If  I  were  a  presiding  justice  I  would  wel- 
come such  an  experiment.     Would  you? 


"Hold  on! . . 

That's  a  great  set, 
but  the  wrong  solder 

will  spoil  it!  * 


"Take  my  advice  and  use  Kester  Radio  Solder 
when  wiring  and  re-wiring  chat  set  of  yours.  It's 
safe  and  permanent  and  so  easy  to  use  that  even 
a  dub  like  I  am  can  do  an  expert  job  with  it!" 

When  you  use  Kester,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
apply  heat.  The  flux  is  inside  the  solder,  and 
the  right  amount  of  it  flows  to  the  job  at  the 
right  time.  The  flux  is  plastic  rosin  —  a  non- 
conductor, and  absolute  assurance  against  cor- 
rosion. Leading  manufacturers,  service  men, 
set  builders  and  radio  experts  all  over  the 
country  use  and  recommend  Kester  Radio 
Solder.  Try  it  now  —  at  our  expense.  Kester 
Solder  Company,  4261  Wrightwood  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1899. 

Write  for  a  Free  Sample 

KESTER 

RADIO     SOLDER 

F.  &  H.  CAPACITY  AERIAL 


Price   $1.25   Complete 

Every  Instrument  Tested  on  Actual  1000  Mile   Reception 

The  F.  &  H.  Capacity  Aerial  Eliminator  lias  thai 
of  tlie  average  15  foot  aerial  50  feet  high.  Ii  Increase! 
selectivity  and  full  reception  on  both  local  aiul  loi  C  dis- 
tant stations  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  It  eliminates 
unsightly  poles,  guy  wires,  mutilation  of  woodwork,  etc. 
It  does  not  connect  to  the  light  socket  and  requires  no 
current  for  operation.  Enables  set  to  be  moved  Into  rMf- 
ferent  rooms  with  practically  no  inconvenience  We 
predict  this  tvpe  of  aerial  will  be  used  practically  entire- 
ly in  the  future.  Installed  in  a  minute's  time  by  anyone. 
Return  in  three  days   If  not  satisfied. 

8,000  dealers  handle  our  line.     Dealers!     Over  <o  lead- 
ing jobbers  carry  our  line:   or  order  sample  direct. 
SHIPPED  POSTPAID 

*--------- 1 

.   Name  

J    Address ' 

|  City    State I 

|         Inclosed    rind  D  check   D  M.    O     for    S  J 

I  □    or    sen,!    C     O     D.    under    ihreo-day    trial    money-    J 

I  back  guarantee  Dffer. 

■  □  F.  &  H.   Capacity  Aerial  Eliminator 

I  D   Literature     Q    Dealers      proposition 

J  F.  &  H.  RADIO  LABORATORIES  ! 

FARGO.     N.     DAK..     Dept.    D 

t___ ! 


87  MILES 0N1 GALLON? 


Startling,  Now,  Wondcriul  Vapor  Humidifier 
GasSavor.    AUautos,  motorcycles,  engjn.es.  SENSA- 
TIONAL INCREASES.  Entirety  unlike  anvthin. 
New  Fords  report  up  to  61  mile*  on  1  gtillontold  F. 
other   makes  1/4  to  73^  (rains.    $10,000.00  cash    prize* 
offered  best  gains  1 9.U.  Salesmen.  County.  S 

$230.00 $1,000.00  month.    ENORMOUS    OPPORn   N1TV. 

1   sent    for   trial.     Write  me  for  one   Ql'H'K      W  M  Tl  U 
CKITCHLOW.  Inventor.  OB-A,         Will  AVON.  ILL. 
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Punctured  Romance 

{Continued  from  page  49) 

a  nineteen  year  old  blonde,  beautiful,  al- 
luring. I  became  my  own  vision  of  the 
desired  maiden.  Clarence  Moore  has  the 
perfect  Radio  personality.  His  chuckle 
is  as  famous  throughout  the  West  as  is 
Robar's  fun.  With  a  twist  of  humor  to 
his  mouth  he  read  the  lines  I  had  pre- 
pared for  him. 

"Top  of  the  mornin'  to  you,  Kippy. 
How  do  you  feel  on  this,  your  nineteenth 
birthday?" 

"How  do  I  look,  Bill?" 

"Well,  from  where  I  sit  you  are  a  riot. 
It  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  I  am  only 
your  brother.  Um  ...  so  you  are  going 
to  twine  those  lovely  golden  curls  around 
Robar,  are  you?  Well,  he'll  never  be  able 
to  resist  you." 

After  our  program,  Charley  Scheuer- 
man,  the  orchestra  leader,  doubled  up 
over  his  violin. 

"What  you  trying  to  do,  Kippy,  make 
NBC  a  subsidiary  of  Columbia?"  Clarence 
chipped  in. 

"Looks  to  me  like  a  case  of  mutton 
dressed  as  lamb." 

"You  are  two  kill-joys,"  I  snapped. 
Clarence  chuckled.  "Where  you  headed, 
Kippy?"  I  thrust  my  beret  down  over 
my  iron  grey  coiffure. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I'm  on  my  way." 

Mash  notes  began  to  arrive  .  .  .  invita- 
tions for  luncheon.  I  took  to  sneaking 
out  the  back  door  of  KOA  to  avoid  the 
rush.  Who  was  I  to  blast  young  dreams? 
I  began  arguing  with  myself. 

"You're  an  old  fool,  Kippy  ...  be  your 
age.    All  right  you,  shut  up,  I  know  this  is 


my  Swan  Song,  but  its  a  humdinger  while 
it  lasts."  Then  would  come  the  insidious 
vanities  that  are  inherent  to  us  all. 

"This  really  is  YOU,  Kippy."  Then  in 
great  big  capital  letters.  "YOUR  PUB- 
LIC BELIEVES  IN  YOU!  YOU  MUST 
BE  TRUE  TO  YOUR  PUBLIC!"  There- 
upon I  rushed  off  to  Beauty  Salons,  ac- 
quired a  ringlet  permanent  and  suffered 
all  those  little  things  necessary  when  one 
is  "between  thirty-five."  Just  by  way  of 
sustaining  the  old  morale.  Oh  yes,  I  was 
true  to  my  public,  but  wisely  I  hid  out 
on  them.    Always  a  voice  warned: 

"Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  Kippy,  have  a 
care." 

By  this  time,  both  Robar  and  I  had 
forgotten  that  we  had  programmes  to 
maintain.  To  me  Robar  was  the  person- 
ification of  Prince  Charming.  To  him, 
I  was  Heart's  Desire.  I  had  woven 
around  him  the  perfection  of  youthful 
manhood  and  I  had  allowed  my  imagina- 
tion to  run  riot.  Craftily  I  placed  words 
in  Clarence  Moore's  mouth. 

"Why  the  red  rose  this  morning 
Kippy?"  (A  girlish  giggle)  "Robar  sent 
me  this  red  rose.  I've  got  a  date  with 
him,  and  I  am  to  wear  his  rose  by  way 
of  identification." 

The  florists  in  Denver  must  have 
blessed  me,  for  there  came  a  flood  of  red 
roses  from  fans.  From  each  box  one  rose 
found  its  way  back  to  KLZ.  to  Robar. 
That  afternoon: 

"Robar,  where  did  you  get  the  red 
rose?" 

"Kippy  sent  it  to  me,  Verne." 

"Not  Kippy,  the  beautiful  young  thing 
on  KOA?  Who  is  she,  where  does  she 
hide  out,  what  does  she  look  like?"  And 
Robar,  let  'er  go. 


"Kippy  is  the  answer  to  a  young  man's 
prayers.  She  is  beautiful,  she  is  young," 
she  is  this  and  that.  Said  Verne,  (care- 
fully coached  by  Robar) 

"Well,  you're  no  slouch  yourself.  She's 
a  lucky  girl  if  she  gets  handsome  Robar." 
Then  a  string  of  fun  about  red  roses  and 
red  noses.     I  nearly  hugged  the  Radio. 

I  was  stepping  softly  around  my  staid 
husband,  these  days. 

"Having  your  fling,  old  girl?" 

"Oh,  just  foolishness  .  .  .  just  to  make 
the  programme  click.  Isn't  that  Robar 
person  a  scream?" 

"If  you  don't  watch  out,  Kippy,  that 
scream  you're  talking  about  may  turn  into 
a  Fire  Alarm!"  I  brushed  aside  the  wis- 
dom behind  the  warning  and  went  plung- 
ing down  the  primrose  path. 

Came  the  dawn.  Meaning,  that  Mrs. 
Boyd  returned  and  I  sank  into  the  ob- 
livion of  private  life ;  to  pink  teas,  to 
bridge,  to  what-not.  I  live  in  the  Park 
Lane  Hotel,  one  of  those  magnificent 
modern  edifices  where  one  may  dwell 
year  on  end  and  never  meet  a  neighbor. 
One  evening  I  was  bidden  to  make  a  nec- 
essary fourth  at  bridge.  The  zest  had 
disappeared  from  my  life.  All  that  was 
left  was  the  daily  plea  from  Robar.  The 
plea  that  must  always  go  unanswered. 
Bridge  is  a  poor  substitute  for  Adventure. 

My  bridge  host  was  a  bachelor,  the 
other  two  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenfield. 
I  had  frequently  seen  them  and  had  al- 
ways wondered  how  such  a  charming 
woman  had  happened  to  marry  such 
a  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  DUD  is  the  word  that  came 
to  my  mind.  Mr.  Rosenfield  is  the  most 
impeccable  of  married  men;  quiet,  unas- 
suming, who  rarely  speaks  unless  spoken 
to.    Just  a  nice  middle  aged  married  man. 


Vote  For  Your  Favorite  Station  in  Radio  Digest  Popularity  Contest. 

See  page  5 for  Story  .  .  .  Here  are  Rules  and  Conditions 


1.  The  contest  started  with  the  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  for  October,  1930, 
and  ends  at  midnight,  April  20,  1931. 
All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must  bear  the 
postmark  on  or  before  midnight,  April  20, 
1931. 

2.  Balloting  by  means  of  coupons  ap- 
pearing in  each  monthly  issue  of  RADIO 
DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots  issued 
only  when  requested  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceipt of  paid  in  advance  mail  subscrip- 
tions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when  received 
direct  and  not  through  subscription 
agencies  according  to  the  schedule  given 
in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will  be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  six  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  seven  consecutively  num- 
bered coupons,  a  bonus  of  seventy-five 
votes  will  be  allowed. 


4.  Special  ballots  will  be  issued  only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt  of 
paid  in  advance  mail  subscriptions,  old 
or  new,  to  the  RADIO  DIGEST  when 
received  direct  and  not  through  sub- 
scription agencies  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing voting  schedule: 

1-year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scription direct . .  $3.00        ISO  votes 

2-year;  two  1-year 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscrip- 
tions direct 6.00        325  votes 

3 -year;  three  1- 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2-year  paid  in 
advancemailsub- 
scriptions  direct .     9.00        500  votes 

4-year  ;four  1-year; 
two  2-year ;  one  3- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct .   12.00        750  votes 

5-year;  five  1-year: 
one  2-year,  and 
one  3-year;  two  2- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  one  4-year 
and  one  1-year; 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscrip- 
tions direct 15.00     1,000  votes 

10- year; ten  1-vear; 
five  2-vear;  three 
3-vear  and  one  1- 
year;  two  4- year 


and  one  2  or  two 
1-year;  two  5- 
year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct.    230.00     2,500  votes 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  48 
districts,  comprised  of  the  48  states  of  the 
Union. 

6.  The  station  located  within  the  bor- 
ders of  each  State  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  the  same  State  will  be  declared  the 
Champion  Station  of  that  State,  and  will  be 
awarded  a  medal  and  scroll  inscribed  to 
that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  second  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  third  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  of  the 
prizes  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
test Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be  final. 
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True,  he  and  I  are  contemporaries,  but 
who  wants  to  be  middle  aged? 

The  game  droned  stupidly  on.  "What's 
trumps?  Whose  play?"  Suddenly  my 
heart  missed  a  beat.  I  had  been  dream- 
ing of  my  Prince  Charming,  and  softly 
under  his  breath,  this  Rosenfield  person 
was  humming  my  Troubadour's  song, 
Only  a  Rose.  I  promptly  trumped  my 
partner's  ace.    The  wrath  of  my  partner: 

"Why  Kippy,  get  in  the  game!"  My 
partner  then  turned  to  Mr.  Rosenfield. 
"Robar,  we  expect  better  things  of  Kippy 
.  .  .  what?"  One  of  those  moments  that 
are  eternal  and  that  should  be  stricken 
from  the  calendar.  You  have  guessed  it. 
My  uninteresting  neighbor,  whom  I  passed 
each  day  in  the  lobby,  was  Robar. 

Mr.  Rosenfield  made  an  excuse  to  go 
to  the  kitchen  for  a  glass  of  .  .  .  well  no 
matter  what.  He  beckoned  me  to  follow. 
I  Unfolded  my  suddenly  leaden  torso  and 
a  twinge  of  sciatica  made  me  wince.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken.  Tenderly  Robar 
hummed  Only  a  Rose  ...  as  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  very  dry  red  rose.  From 
my  bosom  I  produced  its  mate:  Sadly 
we  both  crumpled  our  souvenirs  into  the 
waste  basket. 

Radio  Mayor 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

largely  hostile  to  Pinchot.  A  few  nights 
before  the  election  I  broadcast  a  talk 
titled,  "Ye  Shall  Know  the  Truth  and  the 
Truth  Shall  Make  you  Free  (St.  John 
8:32)".  Many  others  also  told  the  truth 
over  the  air.  Pinchot  won  and  Radio 
played  a  tremendous  part  in  his  election. 

As  mayor  I  have  sponsored  a  compre- 
hensive broadcasting  program  for  the 
people  of  Philadelphia.  Municipal  issues 
often  become  confused  in  the  public  mind 
due  to  biased  presentation  in  the  news- 
papers and  other  factors.  I  have  used 
the  Radio  to  carry  these  issues  directly 
to  the  people  and  believe  that  in  this  way 
my  administration  as  well  as  the  public 
has  been  aided. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  light  of 
attacking  the  newspapers,  but  it  does 
seem  that  Radio  has  an  advantage  over 
them  in  the  presentation  of  statements 
by  public  officials.  In  the  rush  of  making 
editions  and  in  the  necessity  for  con- 
densation, the  wrong  impression  of  what 
a  man  has  said  in  a  public  address  or 
statement  is  often  conveyed  to  the  read- 
ers. The  necessity  for  "telling  the  story" 
in  headlines  also  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
false  impressions.  Public  officials  also 
are  often  misquoted  in  interviews. 

For  these  reasons  particularly  I  like 
the  Radio.  Over  the  air  a  man  can  carry 
his  case  directly  to  the  people  and  render 
a  straightforward  account  of  his  trust. 

My  next  experience  with  Radio  was  as 
a  guest  in  the  home  of  my  old  friend,  the 
late  Senator  William  Flinn  of  Pittsburgh. 
That  was  in  1921,  too.  and  it  was  then 
that  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  curious 
thing  I  was  told  was  a  Radio.     After  a 


To  those  who  think 

Learning  Music  is  hard- 


PERHAPS  you  think  that  taking 
music  lessons  is  like  taking  a 
dose  of  medicine.  It  isn't  any 
longer ! 

As  far  as  you're  concerned,  the 
old  days  of  long  practice  hours 
with  their  hard-work  exercises, 
and  expensive  personal  teacher 
fees  are  over  with. 

You  have  no  alibis  whatsoever 
for  not  making  your  start  toward 
musical  good  times  now! 

For,  through  a  method  that  removes  the 
boredom  and  extravagance  from  music  lessons, 
you  can  now  learn  to  play  your  favorite  in- 
strument entirely  at  home — without  a  private 
teacher — in  half  the  usual  time — at  a  fraction 
of  the  usual  cost. 

Easy  As  Can  Be 

The  lessons  come  to  you  by  mail  from  the  famous 
U.  S.  School  of  Music.  They  consist  of  complete 
printed  instructions, 
diagrams,  and  all  the 
music  you  need.  You're 
never  in  hot  water. 
First  you  are  told  how 
a  thing  is  done.  Then 
a  picture  shows  you 
how,  then  you  do  it 
yourself  and  hear  it.  No 
private  teacher  could 
make  it  clearer  or 
easier. 

Over  600,000  people 
learned  to  play  this 
modern  way  —  and 
found  it  easy  as  A-B-C. 
Forget  that  old-fash- 
ioned idea  that  you 
need  special  "talent." 
Just  read  the  list  of  in- 
struments in  the  panel, 
decide  which  one  you 
want  to  play,   and  the 


Pick  Your  Instrument 

Piano  Violin 

Organ  Clarinet 

Ukulele  Flute 

Cornet  Saxaphone 

Trombone    Harp 
Piccolo  Mandolin 

Guitar  'Cello 

Hawaiian  Steel 

Guitar 
Sight  Singing 
Piano  Accordion 
Italian    and    German 
Accordion 
Voice  and  Speech 
Culture 
Harmony   and    Com- 
position 
Drums  and   Traps 
Automatic  Finger 
Control 
Banjo    (Plectrum,    5- 

String  or  Tenor) 
Juniors'  Piano  Course 


U.  S.  School 
will  do  the 
rest.  No  mat- 
ter which  in- 
strument you 
choose,  the  cost 
in  each  case 
will  average  the 
same  —  j  ust  a 
few  cents  a  day. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and 
Demonstration  Lesson 

It  you  really  do  want  to  play  your  favorite  instrument, 
nil  out  and  mail  the  coupon  asking  for  our  Free  Booklet 
and  Free  Demonstration  Lesson.  These  explain  our  won- 
derful method  fully  and  show  you  how  easily  and  quickly 
you  can  learn  to  play  at  little  expense.  Instruments  are 
supplied  when  needed — cash  or  credit.  U.  S.  School  of 
Music,  1S312  Brunswick  Bide.,  New  York  City. 

U.    S.    School    of    Music, 

18312    Brunswick    Building.,    New    York    City 

Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "Music  Lessons  in 
Your  Own  Home,"  with  Introduction  by  Dr.  Frank 
Crane.  Free  Demonstration  Lesson  and  particulars  of 
your  easy  payment  plan.  I  am  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing course: 

Have  You 
Instrument? 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


great  deal  of  manipulation  and  adjust- 
ment of  ear  phones  we  tuned  in  a  concert 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  and  thought 
that  quite  wonderful. 

Surely  all  that  is  a  far  cry  from  today 
when  international  broadcasts  are  com- 
monplace and  television  on  a  regular  and 
extensive  basis  is  just  around  the  corner. 

Yes,  I'm  a  Radio  mayor  and  a  Radio 
fan.  I  was  inducted  into  office  over  the 
air,  I'll  face  the  microphone  many  more 
times  before  I  "sign  off"  and  then  I'll 
probably  go   out   of  office   over   the  air. 

Bobby  Jones 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

hood  going  to  take  a  beating.  The  fact  that 
I  had  won  our  only  previous  encounter,  as 
I  have  said,  did  not  impress  me  greatly. 
But  the  fates  were  kind  and  the  ball  was 
rolling  for  me  and  I  reached  the  turn  in  53 
strokes,  by  far  the  best  score  I  had  made  in 
competition  up  to  that  time.  As  I  won  the 
eighth  hole  to  become  three  up  I  thought 
that  I  certainly  had  Terry  then,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  think  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
get  the  big  cup,  for  with  all  clue  respect, 
I  felt  that  I  could  win  the  final. 

But  I  soon  found  that  Perry  could  play 
some  golf  too.  I  began  to  discover  in  him 
the  spirit  which  enabled  him  later  to  com- 
pletely reverse  a  Southern  final  in  1923, 
when  he  was  six  down  to  Frank  Godchaux 
through  the  seventeenth  hole  and  vet  won 


by  eight  up  and  seven  to  play.  That  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  matches  I 
have  ever  known  but  it  is  also  as  Mr. 
Kipling  would  say,  another  story. 

At  any  rate  Perry  began  on  the  tenth 
hole  to  play  a  little  golf  for  himself.  He 
collected  a  birdie  three  there,  another 
birdie  on  the  long  twelfth,  and  he  won  the 
short  fifteenth  when  I  missed  the  green 
with  my  tee  shot.  The  strain  got  me.  I 
suppose,  for  I  had  had  my  fling  on  the 
first  nine,  and  now  I  was  playing  as  well 
as  I  knew  how  and  the  holes  were  yet 
slipping  away.  At  the  sixteenth,  a  longish 
hole  of  about  450  yards.  Perry  jammed  a 
long  iron  up  less  than  a  yard  from  the 
hole  and  was  only  prevented  from  holing 
another  birdie  because  my  long  putt  from 
the  edge  of  the  green  laid  him  a  dead 
stymie.  Even  with  that,  his  score  on  the 
last  nine  was  32,  and  that  was  a  good  bit 
too  fast  for  me.  Perry  won  the  seven- 
teenth to  become  one  up  and  we  halved 
the  last  hole. 

We  then  met  next  at  East  Lake  in  the 
final  of  the  tournament  there.  We  played 
the  last  match  of  the  week  as  we  had 
played  the  first  and  all  the  rest,  in  a  down- 
pour of  rain,  and  there  was  not  much  to 
see  except  which  one  was  the  best  mud 
horse.  This  doubtful  honor  went  to  me 
by  a  slender  margin,  so  that  when  we 
came  to  the  State  championship  in  August, 
Terry  and  I  were  all  even  for  the  year — 
we  had  each  won  one  and  this  was  the 
rubber  game. 
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Don't  Take 
A  Chance 

Make  sure  of  re- 
ceiving each  issue 
of  Radio  Digest 
at  your  home. 

A  year's  subscrip- 
tion costs  only 


*3 


.00 


Sometimes  newsstands  are 
sold  out  and  often  in- 
clement weather  makes  it 
uncomfortable  to  visit  the 
news  dealer  in  time  to 
purchase  a  copy. 

It  costs  you  no  more  to 
have  us  mail  each  issue  of 
Radio  Digest  directly  to 
your  home  and  it  is  a  con- 
venience you  will  enjoy. 
Start  your  subscription 
with  the  next  issue  of 
Radio  Digest  by  filling  in 
the  coupon  below  and 
send  it  in  to  us. 


RADIO  DIGEST  PUB.  CO., 

4x0  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for 

Radio  Digest  for  one  year,  starting 

with  the number. 

Enclosed  find  $3.00  to  cover  cost. 

Name 

Street 

City,  State   


Get 
Acquainted! 

Make  new  friends  everywhere!  Quick,  Con- 
fidential Introduction  Service  for  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen.  Big  list  (FREE).    Send  for  one! 


American  Friendship  Society 

BOX  100-B.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Nit  Wits 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

Susie:  Well,  put  the  stave  by  the 
stove,  Steve.  Now  listen  Steve  dese  wil- 
lians  wants  to  git  into  the  office  to  do 
some  dirty  woik. 

Steve:  Don't  let  'em. 

Susie:  I  ain't  goin'  to.     Now  beat  it. 

Flint:  Well,  I'll  get  in  there  some  day 
and  when  I  do — ha  ha  ha. 

Steve:  Weel,  you  get  rid  of  him.  Now, 
Sue,  when  you  goin'  to  marry  me? 

Susie:  Oh,  some  time.  Dis  is  so  sudden. 
But  foist  we  got  to  look  out  fer  them 
villains,  Flake  and  Blint. 

Steve:  Sure,  you  mean  Flake  and  Blint. 
Aye. 

Susie:  Oh,  look  here  comes  Blake  wid 
the  men  from  de  mill. 

Sandy:  Blake  what  are  ye  doin'  here? 
Ye've  been  fired  once. 

Blake:  Yeah.  These  men  are  going 
to  strike. 

Sandy:  Well  let  'em  strike. 

(A  Bell  is  struck) 

Sandy:  Well,  there  they  are.  They 
struck. 

Susie:  Oh  pa.    Oh  pa.    Here  he  comes. 

Mr.  Sterling:  (Gabriel  Horn)  Did  ye 
call  me,  Sue? 

Susie:  Gee  pop,  de  men  of  the  mill 
struck. 

Sterling:  Gosh,  so  they  struck.  Well, 
I'll  be  gosh  durned  gee  whiz. 

Detective:  (Musclebound  again,  in  a 
third  part)  Mr.  Sterling,  I'm  sorry,  but 
I  must  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Sterling:  Is  that  so?    What  fer? 

Detective:  For  possessing  counterfeit 
apparatus.  This  plate  was  found  in  your 
mill. 

Sterling:  Well,  what  do  you  know 
about  that.  Well,  goodbye  girls,  I'm 
through.     I'll  see  you  when  I  get  out. 

Browne:  Now  just  a  word  about  this 
next  act.  Well,  we're  going  to  skip  that 
and  tell  you  about  it.  While  Mr.  Ster- 
ling is  in  jail,  the  villains  Blake  and  Flint, 
set  fire  to  the  mill  with  Sue  and  Steve 
inside  it  and  the  villains  think  that  they 
were  killed  in  the  fire,  but  they  really  were 
over  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  all  the 
time  on  a  honeymoon,  or  something.  Well, 
the  last  act  shows  Mr.  Sterling  coming 
home  from  jail  where  he  got  out  of  on 
account  of  his  good  behavior. 

Sterling:  Hello  everybody.  Why  are 
you  smiling,  Louise? 

Louise  :  Cause  we're  ruined.  The  mills 
burned  down,  the  insurance  ran  out,  and 
them  villains  Blake  and  Flint  were  the 
cause  of  it  all.    How  did  you  get  out? 

Sterling:  Well,  the  police  laughed  at 
the  charge.  And  I  didn't  want  to  be  out- 
done so  I  laughed  at  it  too.  Well,  we 
all  laughed  my  way  right  out  of  jail. 

Louise:  Well,  let's  go  into  the  parlor 
and  I'll  get  you  some  breakfast. 

(Flint  and  Blake  enter.) 

Sterling:  Well,  Mr.  Flint,  the  police 
is  trailing  the  guilty  party,  and  when  he's 


found — well,  he'll  be  found. 

Flint:  Ha  ha  ha.     Well,  that's  good. 

Sterling:  By  the  way,  where  is 
Steve? 

Flint:  He  was  burned  in  the  mill  fire, 
with  your  daughter,  Sue.    Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Sterling:  Heavens.     Ain't  that  awful. 

Flint:  And  the  insurance  policy  on 
your  mill  ran  out.    Ha  ha  ha. 

Sterling:  Goodness  gracious  ain't 
that  terrible. 

Flint:  If  you'll  sign  this  paper  turn- 
ing over  your  property  to  me  I'll  pay  you 
well.    Ha  ha  ha. 

Sterling:  I'll  do  this  for  my  two 
daughters.     Minus  one. 

Flint:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sterling,  now 
you  are  in  my  power.    Ha  ha  ha. 

Susie:  Not  yet,  you'se  aint.  Drop 
dat  paper. 

Sterling:  My  gracious,  Susan,  you 
still  alive? 

Susie:  And  how.  Pop  there's  the 
guilty  party.  He  tried  to  put  you  in  jail 
— he  fired  de  mill — he  started  the  strike — 
he  tried   to   steal   de  insurance  papers — 

Flint:  Stop,  you're  breaking  my 
heart.    Ha  ha  ha. 

Susie:  But  we  win.  Cause  here's 
Steve. 

Flint:     You  alive  too,  Steve? 

Sterling:  Well  well,  will  wonders 
never  cease? 

Susie:  Well,  Mr.  Detective  dere's 
your  man.  Take  him  and  see  dat  he  gets 
life  and  a  thousand  more  years.  And  .  .  . 
and  .  .  Mr.  Browne  they  ain't  no  more  on 
the  paper. 

Browne:  Have  we  run  out  of  show? 
Well,  we'll  have  to  close  it  up  then.  All 
right.  Put  some  kind  of  a  finish  on  the 
play.    Hurry. 

Susie:  Gosh.  Well,  we'll  try  it.  Well, 
Steve  let's  get  married. 

Steve:    Aye,  Susie  let's  do  that. 

Louise:     Oh  Reggie  let's  get  married. 

Reggy:  Let's  do  that,  Louise. 

Body  and  Soul  Girl 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

and  rises  at  11 :30 — and  her  weekly  salary, 
for  all  her  labours,  amounts  to  $2,500. 

She  is  the  envy  of  all  other  actresses  be- 
cause she  is  a  highbrow.  She  subscribes 
to  the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  which 
she  attends  regularly.  Her  favourite 
composers  are  Beethoven,  Wagner — and 
Ralph  Rainger,  who  composed  Moanin' 
Low  and  who  arranged  all  her  music  for 
her.  She  reads  prolifically,  and  her  fa- 
vourite authors  are  Dostoyevsky  and 
Anatole  France  (both  of  whom  she  has 
read  in  French)  Aldous  Huxley  and,  of 
course,  Bernard  Shaw.  Her  chief  affec- 
tion is  folk-music,  of  which  she  is  mak- 
ing an  intensive  study  hoping  some  day 
to  appear  in  a  concert  of  such  songs;  her 
chief  aversion  is  the  movies".  She  has 
two  outstanding  ambitions:  to  become  an 
author,  and  to  take  her  Ph.D.  in  science 
at  the  Sorbonne  University  of  Paris. 
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The  Stage  Invisible 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

the  pictured  features  of  stage  and  screen 
celebrities  are  now.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
thrilling  to  one  brought  up  in  the  theatre, 
to  contemplate  what  has  been  achieved  by 
such  devotees  of  the  drama  as  Georgia 
Backus,  Don  Clark  and  those  talented 
men  and  women  with  whom  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  work  in  Columbia's  studios.  Not 
only  in  the  adaptation  of  famous  stage 
successes,  but  in  the  writing  of  original 
scripts,  the  new  art  has  already  far  out- 
stripped the  initial  progress  of  the  origi- 
nal photoplay. 

Thus  far,  curiously  enough,  most  of  our 
worthwhile  dramas  are  unsponsored  broad- 
casts. Their  costs  must  be  met  by  the 
studios,  without  benefit  of  "box  office". 
As  a  result,  it  is  essential  that  expense  be 
kept  down  to  a  minimum,  and  often  such 
plays  are  determined  upon  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Essential  cuts  and  changes  must 
be  made  without  sufficient  time  to  study 
their  result.  Then,  too,  since  Radio  drama 
receives,  but  one  performance,  improve- 
ments cannot  be  worked  out  during  the 
run  of  a  "road  trip",  as  is  always  the  case 
in  the  theatre.  However,  I  am  confident 
that  as  the  Radio  public  begins  to  demand 
more  drama,  some  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem will  certainly  be  found. 

Before  we  can  hope  for  more  perfect 
results,  something  must  be  done.  Too  of- 
ten our  Radio  actors  have  scant  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  proper  study  to  roles 
assigned  to  them.  They  have  almost  no 
chance  to  perfect  themselves  in  their 
method  of  delivery.  As  a  result,  the  per- 
former must  all  too  often  read  from  a 
script — since  the  aid  of  a  prompter's  voice 
would  completely  defeat  the  illusion  we 
are  seeking  to  obtain.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  I  feel  that  Radio  drama  is  al- 
ready on  the  highroad  to  its  place  among 
the  arts. 

In  rehearsing  my  casts,  I  always  urge 
that  they  carefully  memorize  their  lines 
if  time  permits.  I  consider  this  as  im- 
portant for  a  "one-night-stand"  as  it 
would  be  for  a  season's  run.  I  feel  that 
when  a  part  is  read,  the  audience  some- 
how senses  it,  and  the  listener  loses 
something  of  the  author's  effectiveness. 
Reading  also  tends  to  destroy  the  actor's 
own  illusion.  Imagine  a  great  artist  ris- 
ing to  tragic  heights,  as  he  scans  a  man- 
uscript for  expressions  of  his  emotion! 

What  is  more,  in  my  productions,  I  in- 
sist that  the  actors  act.  Although  their 
pantomime  is  not  seen,  I  fancy  that  it  is 
felt — and  of  course,  it  helps  the  player. 
In  the  studio,  just  as  on  the  stage,  ges- 
tures and  facial  expression  aid  each  actor 
and  actress  to  stress  their  personalities 
and  impress  their  auditors.  But  rehears- 
ing in  the  studio,  I  cannot,  of  course,  be 
certain  that  what  I  hear  will  prove  effec- 
tive when  it  goes  out  on  the  air.  In  the 
theatre  I  formed  the  habit  of  judging  the 
stage  from  the  darkness  of  the  last  row 
of  the  pit.     So  leaving  my  cast   in   the 


studio,  I  go  into  the  control-room  and 
check  up  the  performance  from  the  ear- 
point  of  the  audience  which  will  hear  it 
eventually.  Through  the  loudspeaker 
which  enables  the  operator  to  adjust  his 
delicate  instruments,  I  sit  and  listen  as 
you  would  do  before  your  receivers. 

If  I  find  no  flaw  as  I  listen,  I  am  very 
happy.  But  if  my  ears  find  something 
lacking,  if  they  distort  my  mental  vision, 
I  instantly  halt  the  actors,  by  speaking 
into  the  microphone,  and  offer  my  correc- 
tions. When  I  have  made  my  suggestions, 
the  scene  is  reenacted,  and  finally,  I  hear 
it,  just  as  it  will  be  broadcast  over  Col- 
umbia's chain.  Thus,  what  we  do  our 
level  best  to  make  you  suppose  is  spon- 
taneous, is  the  result  of  trying  over  and 
over  again. 

So  you  see  that  through  constant  effort, 
we  are  getting  closer  to  really  artistic 
drama  in  the  Theatre-of-the-Air.  We  are 
learning  what  will  "broadcast",  what  con- 
stitutes "good  theatre"  before  the  micro- 
phone. And  we  are  making  good  drama 
available  to  millions  who  live  in  commun- 
ities where  it  is  impractical  to  attend  the 
theatre.  But  this  educational  part  of  our 
task  is  only  half  the  battle.  We  must  al- 
so appeal  to  sophisticates  who  judge  us 
by  the  standards  of  those  fine  perform- 
ances they  have  seen  on  many  stages. 
Not  that  we  hope  or  wish  to  supplant  the 
intimate  enjoyment  of  going  to  the  the- 
atre. Not  even  television  ever  can  do 
that.  For  centuries,  men  and  women  have 
been  drawn  to  the  playhouse — not  only 
to  see  the  actors,  but  to  be  seen  them- 
selves. But  the  frequent  broadcast  of 
worthy  plays  will  educate  the  public,  and 
develop  appreciation  of  true  dramatic  art. 

In  a  sense,  my  participation  in  this  im- 
portant work,  fulfills  the  old  prediction 
that  "the  blind  shall  lead  the  blind".  Or 
in  this  case,  help  the  "blind" — to  see  plays 
through  their  ears.  If  I  may  play  even  a 
humble  part  in  writing  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  this  important  era  in  the  history  of 
the  stage,  I  shall  be  deeply  gratified.  And 
I  am  more  than  grateful  for  the  splendid 
opportunity  with  which  the  Columbia  Sys- 
tem has  seen  fit  to  honor  me. 

Armida  of  the  Air 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

and  featured  in  several  pictures,  among 
them  "General  Crack"  with  John  Barry- 
more. 

It  was  only  a  short  step  then  from 
Hollywood  Boulevard  to  Broadway,  where 
she  has  been  playing  a  prominent  role  in 
one  of  the  season's  biggest  Shubert  hits, 
Nina  Rosa. 

Listeners-in  on  WMCA's  wave  length 
have  learned  to  know  and  feel  sincere 
affection  for  this  charming  little  daughter 
of  Old  Mexico,  as  evidenced  by  Uncle 
Sam's  daily  distributions  at  the  mail  desk. 

"The  future?  Does  any  of  us  know3 
But  it  has  for  me  two  beeg  things — a 
great  ambition — my  work — and  a  great 
hope — that  Radio  may  play  a  bigger  part 
in  my  life — becoz' — I  lov'  Radio!" 


RCA  INSTITUTES 

trains  men  in 

RADIO 


MEN  who  need  radio  training  .  .  . 
who  wish  to  know  all  about  radio 
servicing,  operating,  radio  telephony 
and  telegraphy  and  broadcasting  can 
quickly  obtain  this  valuable  knowledge 
through  RCA  Institutes  and  its  famous 
Home  Laboratory  Training  Course. 

Radio  Instruction  by- 
America's  Oldest  and  Foremost 
Radio  Training  School 

You  can  study  at  home  in  your  spare 
time  or  at  any  of  the  RCA  Institutes 
resident  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Thorough  and  reliable  train- 
ing given  you.  As  a  student  you  also 
receive  the  complete  RCA  Institutes 
Laboratory  Equipment  .  .  .  enabling 
you  to  easily  solve  radio  problems  at 
home  in  your  spare  time.  This  is  the 
recognized  way  to  speedily  acquire  the 
commercial  knowledge  and  ability  de- 
manded in  Radio  today. 

Free  Book  for  Ambitious  Men 

Send  for  this  free  book  .  .  .  many 
pages  of  pictures  and  text  giving  full 
details  about  the  Home  Laboratory 
Training  Course  .  .  .  the  RCA  Insti- 
tutes Laboratory  Equipment  .  .  .RCA 
Institutes  and  the  noted  staff  of  in- 
structors .  .  .  that  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  men  to  make  good  in  Radio. 


RCA 

INSTITUTES.  Inf. 


RCA  INSTITUTES.  Inc. 

DoPt.D.R.-3 

75  Varick  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  meyonrblg 
FREE  book  which  tells  about  the  amity  oppor- 
tunities in  Radio  and  about  your  famous  laboratory 
method  of  radio  instruction  at  home. 
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Tin  Pan  Alle 


y 


(Continued  from  page  31) 

but  to  Irving  Berlin  it  represented  the 
first  delicious  fruits  of  success.  His  pen, 
henceforth,  became  indefatigable;  his 
spirit,  indomitable;  his  hopes,  undying. 
Not  only  lyrics  but  music,  too,  began  to 
flow  from  his  pen — and  before  long  Ted 
Snyder  was  accepting  one  after  another 
of  Irving  Berlin's  compositions.  Before 
long,  Waterson  —  the  manager  of  Ted 
Snyder's  firm — began  to  whisper  into  his 
employer's  ear  that  here,  in  Irving  Ber- 
lin, did  the  company  find  a  composer 
whose  lyrical  flow  would  put  all  of  Tin- 
Pan  Alley  to  shame  and  who  would,  once 
for  all,  put  Ted  Snyder  upon  the  map  of 
Tin-Pan  Alley.  Ted  Snyder  looked  at 
Berlin's  music,  thought  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  made  a  momentous  decision. 
The  firm  was  henceforth  to  be  known  as 
Snyder-Waterson  &  Berlin. 

Irving  Berlin's  introduction  to  Tin- 
Pan  Alley  came  simultaneously  with  that 
of  a  new  period  in  its  brief,  but  eventful 
history.  The  first  phase — the  era  of  the 
sentimental  ballad — had  long  been  over, 
and  while  it  lasted  it  had  been  gloriously 
fruitful  and  lucrative.  The  second  phase 
— of  saccharine  and  sweet  songs — was 
breathing  now  its  last  gasps.  A  nation 
had  become  sick  of  pale  and  artificial  sen- 
timents of  Sweet  Adeline  and  Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold;  it  was  yearn- 
ing for  more  substantial  stuff. 

And  Irving  Berlin  was  strong  just  where 
Tin-Pan  Alley  was  now  weak.  He  had 
not  yet  been  spoiled  by  the  stereotyped 
idiom  of  the  Alley;  he  had  not  yet  begun 
to  compose  to  its  formulas.  And  so,  when 
the  craze  for  ragtime  set  in — ragtime,  a 
type  of  music  which  could  not  be  moulded 
to  the  formulas  of  yesteryear — Irving  Ber- 
lin was  the  free  man  whereas  all  his  fel- 
low-composers were  slaves.  He  could 
compose  ragtime  with  a  free  and  unguided 
hand;  his  melodies  could  have  those 
original  curves  and  twists  required  by  this 
capricious  type  of  music;  he  could  instill 
ingenious  seeps  of  rhythm  into  the  tunes. 
He  could  do  all  of  these  things  because 
his  pen  was  yet  fresh  and  his  mind  was 
yet  clear.  And  in  the  choir  of  tired 
voices  that  constituted  Tin-Pan  Alley, 
Alexander's  Ragtime  Band  sounded  sharp, 
clear  and  fresh — so  clear  and  sharp  that 
it  drowned  out  all  the  other  voices.  Dis- 
cord had  made  way  into  the  harmonious 
machinery  of  Tin-Pan  Alley. 

And  discord  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  indisputable  superiority  of  Irving  Ber- 
lin over  all  the  other  factory-hands  of  Tin- 
Pan  Alley  who  had  been  manufacturing 
popular-songs  had  made  him  at  once  a 
personality.  Irving  Berlin  had  brought 
dignity  to  the  composer  and,  at  the  same 
stroke,  had  relegated  the  song-plugger  and 
the  sales-department  to  the  background. 
And  therein  is  Irving  Berlin  the  most  im- 
portant son  of  Tin-Pan  Alley — notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  is  by  no  means 
its    finest    composer.      And    by    the    time 


the  war  began,  the  composer  of  Tin-Pan 
Alley  was  definitely  emancipated  and  the 
machinery  which  had  been  producing 
songs  with  such  infallibility  and  efficiency, 
was  rapidly  slowing-up. 

Tin-Pan  Alley,  however,  was  doomed. 
Towards  1914  there  began  the  grand 
hegira  out  of  Twenty-Eighth  Street.  The 
smaller  firms  were  running  away  from 
their  flourishing  competitors;  the  larger 
firms  preferred  to  work  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  theatrical  district.  All  the  publish- 
ing-houses which  had  previously  cluttered 
Twenty-Eighth  Street  were  now  gener- 
ously sprinkled  along  Broadway  and  its 
side  streets.  Tin-Pan  Alley  as  a  street 
had  ceased  to  exist — but  only  because  its 
tradition  had  already  begun  to  crumble. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Twenty- 
Eighth  Street  as  a  street  of  song,  Tin-Pan 
Alley  became  the  convenient  name  applied 
to  all  of  jazz,  that  new  form  of  popular 
music  which  has  grown  out  of  ragtime. 
Some  of  the  remnant  of  Tin-Pan  Alley  may 
have  persisted.  The  song-plugger  is  still 
an  important  factor  in  the  success  of 
many  a  song;  something  of  the  efficiency 
in  producing  wholesale  music  still  per- 
sists; and  the  song-firm  is  still  that  bed- 
lam of  noise  and  commotion  which  it  had 
been  down  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  later 
at  Twenty-Eighth  Street.  But  otherwise, 
Tin-Pan  Alley  in  spirit  and  in  flesh  is  no 
more.  Even  its  traditions  are  becoming 
less  and  less  perceptible.  Composers  have 
acquired  a  distinct  individuality  and  such 
men  as  George  Gershwin  and  Jerome 
Kern  have  revealed  such  a  marked  mu- 
sical talent  that  their  music  has  pene- 
trated into  the  symphonic  hall.  Jazz  has 
acquired  a  musical  importance;  the  melo- 
dies are  sometimes  poignant,  the  accom- 
paniments often  symphonic,  rhythms 
often  colossal.  Its  lyrics  even  have  lost 
much  of  their  vapid  sentimentality  and, 
every  once  in  a  while,  possess  a  splash  of 
wit  or  originality.  Jazz-composers  and 
lyricists  are  even  beginning  to  take  them- 
selves and  their  creations  seriously! 

Jazz,  in  short,  has  become  a  lady — 
and  old  Tin-Pan  Alley  turns  over  in  its 
grave  to  emit  a  groan  of  anguish. 

Fireside  Poet  At  Home 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

many  of  these  stories  but  seriously,  I  doubt 
if  any  couple  has  ever  had  a  happier 
twenty-four  years  than  we  and  we  look 
forward  with  joy  to  the  next  twenty-four 
years  or  whatever  the  time  is  that  we  may 
be  spared  together. 

Somehow  or  other,  I  feel  very  well  con- 
tented that  I  chose  the  home  to  work  in, 
and  I  am  particularly  contented  because 
the  partner  in  that  home  has  been  such  a 
comfortable  person  to  be  with.  Our  home 
is  just  like  all  homes — I  suppose  our  chil- 
dren are  criticized  just  like  all  children, 
that  people  don't  think  we  do  the  right 
things  with  them  or  the  things  they  might 
do.    But  somehow  or  other  they  please  us 


and  we  love  them,  and  feel  rather  confident 
that  they  love  us,  and  will,  with  or  without 
our  help,  be  a  credit  to  their  community. 

The  mere  fact  that  Bud's  drums,  skates, 
shoes  and  all  the  other  things  a  boy  has, 
may  be  scattered  all  over  the  house,  and 
that  Janet's  dolls,  bicycles  and  other  toys, 
may  be  put  in  a  prominent  place  to  be 
stumbled  over,  really  goes  a  long  way  to 
making  it  the  home  we  want  it  to  be  and 
the  place  where  they  know  their  friends 
can  always  come. 

Edgar  likes  to  have  our  friends  in  our 
home  and  we  are  both  happy  that  we  have 
the  kind  of  friends  that  feel  perfectly  free 
to  do  anything  they  please  when  there, 
and  we  are  happier  because  they  are  there. 

Yes,  we  enjoy  it  all — it  does  take  "a 
heap  o'  livin'  "  in  a  house  to  make  it  home ! 


I  Wanted  To  Broadcast 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

our  great  democratic  majority  despises 
affectation.  That  is  one  reason  you  will 
find  so  many  letters  from  Radio  fans 
which  say  they  do  not  like  chain  programs. 
For  this  reason  I  never  say  "eye-ther"  and 
nigh-ther"  on  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  Middle  West  now  they 
are  given  the  preference  in  educational 
circles.     Radio  audiences  don't  like  them. 

There  are  many  things  which  go  on  in 
a  Radio  studio  that  I  early  gave  the  name 
of  "studio  static".  I  tremble  for  the 
day  when  television  lets  the  audience 
see  all  that  is  going  on  around  the  micro- 
phone— tho  times  will  change  to  meet 
such  conditions,  no  doubt.  For  instance, 
we  are  all  familiar  with  "harmony  teams". 
They  have  literally  brought  the  barber 
shop  into  many  people's  homes.  Some 
are  better  than  others  and  there  is  no 
questioning  their  popularity  with  the 
masses.  But  a  team  which  makes  har- 
mony on  the  air  may  be  anything  but  har- 
monious in  the  studio.  They  may  be 
having  trouble  over  the  mutual  pay  check, 
or  because  one  tries  to  "hog  the  mike", 
or  because  one  gets  more  fan  mail  than 
the  other.  Musically  they  may  be  joined 
as  closely  as  the  Siamese  twins  but  actu- 
ally they  are  two  separate  personalities. 

Another  bit  of  studio  static  is  in  try- 
ing to  direct  a  play  when  there  are  about 
three  microphones  in  use — one  for  the  or- 
chestra and  two  for  the  actors.  The  di- 
rector of  a  theatrical  production  has  done 
most  of  his  work  before  the  first  night, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  Radio  play,  the  director 
is  usually  all  over  the  studio  while  it  is 
being  put  on,  making  motions  to  the  or- 
chestra and  to  the  actors  like  the  conduc- 
tor of  a  symphony.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  consternation  that  came  over 
the  face  of  one  of  the  staff  one  morning 
when  we  were  producing  a  play  which  re- 
quired the  squawkingof  a  rooster  attempt- 
ing to  escape  the  pot.  This  particular 
member  of  the  staff  was  not  supposed  to 
be  in  the  play,  but  the  man  who  had  been 
counted  unon  to  imitate  the  rooster  had 
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stepped  out  of  the  studio.  So  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  play  I  leaned  over  to  the 
poor  unsuspecting  musician  and  hissed 
in  his  ear,  "You've  got  to  be  a  rooster — 
now!"  He  gave  me  one  wild  look,  then 
pranced  up  and  down  the  studio,  flapping 
his  arms  and  emitting  wild,  rooster-like 
squawks.  While  his  impersonation  must 
have  been  good  on  the  air,  the  actions 
which  accompanied  it  nearly  convulsed 
the  other  actors  so  that  they  had  difficulty 
sticking  to  their  lines. 

Actors  in  Radio  plays  do  not  learn  the 
lines,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  familiar 
with  them  and  to  have  rehearsed  them 
at  least  once.  My  greatest  difficulty  with 
amateurs  was  to  make  them  realize  the 
necessity  for  practice.  Those  with 
dramatic  experience  never  questioned 
the  need  and  advisability  of  it — ama- 
teurs believed  that  because  they  only  had 
to  read  the  lines,  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
to  practice. 

In  spite  of  many  pictures  you  may  have 
seen  to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  costume 
for  Radio  plays  unless  for  some  special 
occasion.  Nor  do  we  go  through  the  mo- 
tions indicated  unless  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  individual  actor  to  make  gestures 
to  help  him  with  his  dialog.  We  concen- 
trate on  the  voice  carrying  the  message. 
It  is  a  queer  thing  that  while  one  can 
"get  away"  with  many  things  on  the  Ra- 
dio because  people  cannot  see  but  can 
only  hear,  that  very  fact  makes  it  hard  to 
disguise  voices — and  again,  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish voices.  There  must  not  be  too 
many  in  the  cast,  the  voices  must  not  be 
keyed  quite  the  same,  or  the  listener  will 
become  confused. 

Radio  work  is  very  fascinating,  whether 
one  looks  upon  it  as  a  business,  a  profes- 
sion or  an  art — or  sometimes  just  as  a  job 
when  it  seems  impossible  to  think  up 
something  for  a  program. 

Thrills 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  invited  Mr.  Brown 
of  the  American  Museum  to  come  and  go 
with  me  to  this  strange  haunt.  We  re- 
turned, and  this  time  we  removed  the 
outer-layer  of  the  surface  rock  and  we 
found  350  tracks  of  the  dinosaur  footsteps 
— which  proved  to  be  the  largest  find  of 
dinosaur  footsteps  in  the  world.  And  as 
though  this  discovery  were  not  enough, 
while  poking  around  at  the  top  of  the  cliff 
we  stumbled  into  a  thicket — and  reaching 
through  the  miniature  wilderness  we  came 
upon  a  lost  Indian  city,  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  The  houses  and  walls  are 
all  intact.  Where  the  Indians  could  have 
gone  to,  we  could  not  tell.  But  it  was  a 
great  discovery.  Then  and  there  we  called 
the  city,  the  "Lost  Mesa",  and  the  cliff, 
"Dinosaur  Canyon". 

That  was,  you  must  confess,  an  unfor- 
gettable summer.  We  brought  back  with 
us  layers  of  the  rock  with  the  dinosaur 
footsteps  upon  it — as  well  as  two  large 
dinosaur  skeletons  which  we  found  nearby. 


I  understand  that  considerable  strides 
have  been  made  recently  in  the  study  of 
prehistoric  man  because  of  these  discov- 
eries. Can  you  understand,  then,  why 
that  discovery  gave  me  one  of  my  life's 
greatest  thrills? 

Old  Panish  Custom 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

Miss  Collyer:  It's  the  custom,  isn't 
it,  Mr.  Medbury,  for  a  movie  star  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  critic? 

Medbury:  Yes — it's  an  old  panish 
custom. 

Miss  Collyer:  Then  tonight,  I  want 
to  be  different — if  you  don't  mind,  I'm 
going  to  interview  you. 

Miss  Collyer:  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
ask  you  how  old  you  are,  and  where  you 
were  born. 

Medbury:  Sure — We  might  just  as 
well  turn  this  into  a  census — I  don't  mind 
answering  that  question — I  was  born  in 
Shanghai. 

Miss  Collyer:  How  interesting — and 
do  you  talk  the  language? 

Medbury:  Well,  I  speak  a  broken 
China. 

Miss  Collyer:  China  isn't  a  very 
progressive  country,  is  it? 

Medbury:  No — I  understand  the  laun- 
dries over  there  still  tear  the  buttons  off 
the  shirts  by  hand. 

He  signs  off  with  something  like  this: 

"And  that,  dear  listeners,  about  brings 
this  program  to  a  close — I'd  love  to  talk 
to  you  all  night,  but  I  don't  want  to  be 
like  that  deaf  and  dumb  woman  up  in 
Alaska  who  froze  seven  fingers  trying  to 
have  the  last  word  in  a  blizzard." 

Medbury  is  indeed  a  "Master  Without 
Ceremonies",  yea,  verily  the  "Lightning 
Wit  of  the  Air"  who  never  strikes  twice  in 
the  same  place. 

CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates  are  twenty  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  Name  and  address  are  counted. 
Two  initials  count  one  word.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  Minimum  of  ten  words. 
Objectionable  and  misleading  advertisements 
not  accepted. 


Station  Stamps 


Three  Radio  Station  Stamps.     No  two  alike, 

10c.      Chas.   A.   Phildlus.    510   East    120th   St.. 
New  York.   N.  Y. 


Song  Writers 


SONGWRITERS— Advance  royalty  payments, 

new  talking  picture  song  requirements,  etc., 
fully  explained  in  our  free  instructive  booklet. 
Write  today.  Song  poems  examined  free. 
Newcomer  Associates,  1674-P  Broadway.  New 
York. 

SONGWRITERS-POEMS-MELODIES— Oppor- 
tunity. Tommle  Malie.  RD  3706  Grand  Avenue. 
Chicago. 

Learn     to     transpose     music.       Cook-Sparks 

Transposition  Charts  show  the  way.  Wonder- 
ful for  modulation.  50c  postpaid.  E.  L.  Henry, 
15  West  99th  St.,  New  York. 

Music  Copy  work;  Piano  Arrangements:  Com- 
posing. Reasonable.  Reliable.  Healy.  Lib- 
erty Theatre.   Colorado   Springs. 


V 

"I  got  a  raise 
without  asking  for  it' 


"What  do  you  think!  The  boss  called 
me  in  today  and  said  I  had  made  more 
progress  in  the  past  year  than  any  man 
in  the  organization  and  that,  beginning 
this  week,  my  pay  is  raised  $15! 

"He  said  he  had  given  my  work  par- 
ticularly close  attention  since  I  enrolled 
for  that  International  Correspondence 
Schools  course.  Said  if  the  other  fel- 
lows would  take  it  and  get  as  much 
benefit  out  of  it  as  I  did  he  would  have 
the  most  efficient  force  in  the  country! 
You  certainly  had  the  right  idea,  Grace, 
when  you  persuaded  me  to  enroll  with 
the  I.  C.  S." 


Perhaps  an  I.  C.  S.  course  is  just  what 
you  need  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
boss  and  to  get  a  raise  without  asking  for 
it.  Thousands  of  men  have  found  in  en- 
rolment the  beginning  of  successful  ca- 
reers. Are  you  willing  to  devote  a  few 
hours  a  week  to  pleasant  study?  If  so, 
let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  I.  C.  S. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  today 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
"The  Universal  University" 
Box   8278-S,   Scranton,   Penna. 
Without   cost  or  obligation,    please   send   me   a   copy  of 
your  booklet,    "Who  Wins  end  Why,"  an. I  full  particulars 
about  the  subject  be/ore  which  I  have  marked  X: 

TECHNICAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 

□  Architect  □Bridge  Engineer 

□  Architectural  Draftsman       □  Automobile  Work 


□  Building  Estimating 

SWood  Millworking 
Concrete  Builder 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

B  Structural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 

□  Electrical  Engineer 

□  Electric  Wiring 

□  Electric  Lighting 


□  Plumbing  □  Steam  Fitting 

□  Heating      □Venlilation 

□  Sanitary  Engineer 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

H  Steam  Engineer 
Marine  Engineer 

□  Refrigeration 

□  K.  R.  Locomotives 

□  Air  Brakes 


□  Welding.  Electric  and  Gas    DTraln  Operation 

□  Telegraph  Engineer  □  It.  K.  Section  Foreman 

□  Telephone  Work  Qll.  R.  Bridge  and  Building 

□  Mechanical  Engineer  Foreman 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman  □Chemistry      □Pharmacy 

□  Patternmaker  □Machinist  □  Coal  Mining  Engineer 

□  Reading  Shop  Blueprints      □  N.n  (gallon 

□  Civil  Engineer  DAgrlcullure 

3  Highway  Engineering  P  Text  Ho  Overseer  or  Supt 

B Surveying  and  Mapping         [ 1  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Gas  Engines   □Toolmakor   r  1  Woolen  Manufacturing 
3  Diesel  Engines 
QAvlaUon  Engines 

BUSINESS  TRAINING   COURSES 

□  Holiness  Correspondence; 


1  1  Fruit  Crowing'     QliadiJ 
U  Poultry  Farming 


^Business  Management 

S  Industrial  Management 
Personnel  Management 
3  Traffic  Management 
J  \ccountancy 
J  Cost  Accountant 
3  l\  P.  Accountant 
j  Bookkeeping 

'  irlal  Work 
I  Spanish        □French 
3  Salesmanship 
J  Advertising 


Namo 

Street  Address.. 


I  Loitering  Shon  I 

] Stenography  and  Typing 

J  Complete  Commercial 
JEngllsh       □Signs 
lc'Ml  Service 
Railway  Mall  Clerk 
IMall  Carrier 
1  Grade  School  Subjects 
jHi.tli  School  Subjects 
Jlllustratlng      □Cartooning 
]Lunibor  Dealer 


.-Age- 


City SUte         

Occupation - 

7/  lion  retide  <n  Canada,  tend  thit  coupon  to   ttif 

International    CoffspomTsw    Srhoolt    Canadian.    Limited. 

Montreal.  Canada 
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Radiographs 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


"And,"  said  husband,  "take  a  look  at 
her;  here's  something  important." 

I  looked  at  her.  She  is  slim  and  blonde 
and  pretty. 

"Look  hard." 

I  waited  breathlessly  for  some  star- 
tling revelation. 

"Here  before  your  eyes  is  a  genuine, 
native  born  New  Yorker — the  only  one  in 
captivity  so  far  as  I  know." 

Miss  Gerard's  parents  are  German  born, 
the  family  name  being  Opfinger.  It  was 
under  that  name  that  she  sang  until  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  she  decided 
to  use  the  more  simple  name  of  Gerard, 
a  shortening  of  her  middle  name,  Gerarda. 

Her  husband  is  from  Boston,  and  a  year 
ago  came  to  New  York.  With  Miss  Gerard's 
brother,  Adophe  Opfinger,  who,  inciden- 
tally is  the  production  manager  at  Colum- 
bia, he  makes  up  the  famous  piano  team 
called  the  Ebony  Twins.  Besides,  he  is 
the  accompanist  and  arranger  for  the 
Areola  Rondoliers  of  the  Arco  Birthday 
Party,  and  makes  a  great  many  phono- 
graph records. 

It  was  inevitable  that  one  Ebony  Twin 
should  ask  the  other  home  to  dinner  one 
night,  and  when  Charles  Touchette  met 
Marie  Opfinger,  it  was  inevitable,  too, 
that  they  should  fall  in  love  with  each 
other. 

Miss  Gerard  is  an  "old"  pioneer  in  Ra- 
dio, working  with  WEAF  when  it  was 
down  at  195  Broadway  and  Graham  Mc- 
Namee  was  just  getting  his  start.  She  was 
with  WEAF  three  years.  Then  she  won  a 
Juilliard  scholarship  and  studied  with 
Claire  Kellogg  and  Paul  Reimers.  She  is 
now  an  exclusive  artist  for  Columbia  and 
is  heard  in  the  Weed  Chains,  Paramount 
Publix  and  Ward  Baking  Company  pro- 
grams. She  has  been  featured  on  the 
Philco  Hour,  the  Voice  of  Columbia,  the 
Cathedral  Hour,  and  is  the  "Mistress 
Mary"  of  the  American  School  of  the  Air. 

Every  Tuesday  at  2:30  Eastern  Stand- 
ard Time,  Miss  Gerard,  in  the  character 
of  "Mistress  Mary"  steps  before  the  mi- 
crophone and  presents  in  music  and  song, 
such  well  known  characters  of  childhood 
as  Little  Jack  Horner,  Humpty-Dumpty 
and  Little  Bo  Peep.  Or  maybe  Mother 
Goose  will  be  giving  a  party  and  "Mistress 
Mary"  will  take  her  little  listeners  with 
her,  or  she  will  go  with  them  to  the  land 
of  the  fairies,  elves,  and  giants.   Whatever 


it  is,  the  children  are  enraptured,  and  she 
gets  many  letters  from  them  in  their 
childish  scrawls. 

Her  hobby,  she  says,  is  collecting  an- 
tiques, her  vices,  having  breakfast  in  bed, 
and  taking  taxis. 

The  Dixons 

OF  COURSE  a  baby  is  an  inspiration. 
But  not  every  baby  is  an  inspiration 
for  a  Radio  series.  David  Dixon  is  unique 
in  that  respect,  for  said  Mrs.  Dixon, 
David's  grandmother,  to  Peter  Dixon. 
David's  father,  "Why  don't  you  write  a 
story  about  raising  Junior?"  Said  Peter 
Dixon  looking  intently  at  his  four  year 
old  son,  "I  think  it's  a  swell  idea."  Said 
Aline  Berry  Dixon,  Peter's  wife,  and 
David's  mother,  "I  think  so,  too."  So 
Peter  Dixon  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
sketch.    He's  that  kind  of  a  writer. 

He  went  to  B.  B. — that's  Bertha  Brain- 
ard,  NBC's  eastern  program  director. 
"B.  B.,"  said  he,  "let  me  kill  the  Cub 
Reporter  and  put  on  Raising  Junior  in  its 
place.  (So  that  you  won't  think  Mr. 
Dixon  too  sanguinary  I'll  explain  that 
Peter  Dixon  was  employed  by  NBC's 
Press  Relations  Department,  and  had  on 
the  air  a  weekly  sketch  called  the  Cub 
Reporter  in  which  he  and  his  wife  were 
acting.) 

B.  B.  read  Raising  Junior.  "No,  sir." 
she  said,  "we  won't  use  this  for  a  sustain- 
ing program.  This  is  just  right  for  the 
so-and-so  company." 

Eight  months  of  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments and  then  down  in  Rahway,  New 
Jersey,  in  a  little  ofhee  next  to  a  freight 
yard  they  were  rigging  up  a  miniature 
broadcasting  station,  while  up  in  the 
president's  office,  a  group  of  officials  were 
listening  intently  to  the  loud  speaker. 
This  time  the  Dixons  put  it  over. 
Wheatena  was  going  on  the  air  with 
"Raising  Junior." 

The  Dixon's  sketch  goes  on  the  air  six 
times  a  week,  every  day  but  Monday. 
And  that  means  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon 
drive  in  every  day  from  their  home  in 
Douglaston,  Long  Island.  And  it  means 
that  Peter  Dixon  writes  one  of  those 
sketches  every  day.  His  fastest  writing 
time  is  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  His 
slowest,  five  hours  and  a  half. 

Now  here's  an  ad   for  pajamas.     Mr. 
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Dixon  says  he  writes  best  when  he's  wear- 
ing them.  He  puts  in  his  mornings  writ- 
ing and  then  gets  dressed  along  about 
three  o'clock. 

A  typical  day  in  a  Radio  writer's  life 
is  something  like  this:  Get  up.  Have 
breakfast.  Wife  and  child  decide  to  go 
shopping.  Thank  goodness,  can  get  some 
work  done.  Type  a  line  or  two.  Isn't  it 
time  for  the  mail?  It  is.  Important 
letter  that  must  be  answered.  Maybe 
ought  to  answer  those  other  letters,  too. 
Well,  get  to  typing.  Doorbell.  "Macy's. 
$3.19.  C.  0.  D."  Wife  has  all  the  cash. 
Go  borrow  it  from  the  maid.  All  right. 
Get  to  work.  Maid:  "There's  something 
wrong  with  the  furnace,  Mr.  Dixon."  Fix 
furnace.  Back  to  the  typewriter.  Door- 
bell. "I'm  NOT  working  my  way  through 
college,  but  will  you  subscribe  ..." 

And  besides  Raising  Junior,  Mr.  Dixon 
is  also  writing  a  book  for  Century  on  how 
to  write  for  the  Radio,  and  running  a 
column  of  Radio  gossip  for  the  McClure 
Syndicate. 

Is  he  temperamental?  Well,  he  says  he's 
had  ten  years  of  newspaper  work  and  has 
been  a  mess  boy  and  second  cook,  on  an 
oil  tanker.  "Just  try  and  get  tempera- 
mental on  an  oil  tanker,"  he  laughed.  He 
has  played  in  several  Radio  dramatic 
sketches  and  his  own  serial,  the  Cub  Re- 
porter, ran  for  over  a  year.  He  looks  like 
his  picture,  stocky,  blond  hair,  deep 
dimples.  Incidentally  he  is  the  son  of  a 
minister. 

Oh,  another  thing — he  loves  his  wife. 
I  don't  blame  him.  Aline  Berry  is  a  small, 
rosy-cheeked  brunette,  who  has  that 
charming  quality  of  making  other  people 
feel  comfortable  and  happy.  (And  that's 
my  very  best  compliment,  Mrs.  Peter 
Dixon.) 

She's  quite  an  actress  in  her  own  name. 
She  has  played  with  Otis  Skinner,  and  Eva 
LeGallienne.  She  has  been  with  the  The- 
atre Guild  and  has  starred  in  Virginia 
Farmer's  The  Artist. 

It  was  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  that  she 
met  her  husband.  She  was  playing  in 
stock  there  and  he,  as  a  young  newspaper 
reporter,  had  been  told  by  his  editor  to 
take  a  part  in  the  show  in  order  to  do  a 
series  of  articles.  And  so  he  came,  saw, 
and  was  conquered.  Five  months,  later 
he  and  Miss  Berry  were  married. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  studio,  he 
pressed  into  my  hand  a  piece  of  folded 
paper.  Outside  I  opened  it.  It  said:. 
"Slants  on  Aline  Berry,  by  her  husband." 
And  then  there  were  the  following  items: 

Crazy  about  mushrooms. 

Swimming  is  favorite  sport. 

Can  handle  a  sail  boat  fairly  well. 

Looks  best  in  old-fashioned  gowns  and 
should  wear  her  hair  back  of  her  ears. 

Doesn't  try  to  select  her  husband's 
clothes.  (Thank  Heaven.) 

Looks  pretty  in  the  mornings. 


AMERICAS    PREMIERE  1U  MOM  I  STATION 

NEW 
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CITY 

570  K.C.   100%  Modulation    500  Watts 

13,000   square   feet   of  modern   broadcasting   facilities 7   perfect  studios 

the  WMCA  THEATRE,  first  Radio  Theatre  of  the  Air  with  auditorium 

comfortably  seating  two  hundred studios  overlooking  the  Great  White 

Way a  staff  of  more  than  one  hundred  experts  to  prepare  and  present 

your  programs a  truly  modern  broadcasting  plant. 
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THE    AIRLINE    TO    THE    NEW    YORK    MARKET 

Twelve  million  people  live  within  the  trading  area  of  New  York.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  a  greater  concentration  of  buying  power.  The  yearly  consumption  of  luxuries  and  necessi- 
ties of  these  New  Yorkers  reaches  a  staggering  total. 

New  York  is  the  world's  richest,  most  compact  market  for  every  kind  of  product  and  service  that 
human  ingenuity  can  devise.  The  New  York  market  alone  has  made  millionaires  of  men. 
Because  of  its  size — the  many-sided  angles  of  its  life — the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  popula- 
tion— some  advertisers  believe  that  the  New  York  market  is  difficult  to  sell  successfully. 
But  radio  broadcasting  through  WMCA  has  shattered  this  prejudice;  has  proven,  through  actual 
results  for  a  varied  clientele  of  advertisers,  that  New  York  is  now  one  of  the  easiest  markets  in 
the  world  in  which  to  gain  a  firm  foothold. 

NEW  YORK'S   OWN    STATION 

WMCA  covers  practically  every  event — every  happening 
that  is  of  interest  to  New  Yorkers.  If  there  is  an  im- 
portant New  York  news  story  WMCA  broadcasts  it. 
Banquets  of  local  importance  and  significance,  outstand- 
ing ring  and  sport  events,  theatrical  performances,  the 
smarter  night  clubs — these  are  a  few  of  the  things  that 
New  Yorkers  expect  WMCA  to  cover. 
We  believe  that  no  station  has  more  friendly  and  personal 
relations  with  its  army  of  listeners  than  WMCA.  Because 
they  are  always  sure  of  finding  something  of  immediate 
and  local  interest  on  its  program.  New  Yorkers  have  an 
exceptionally  warm  regard  lor  WMCA. 


Thorough  coverage 
at  rates  that  are 
commensurate  with 

service   

transmission  that  is 
thorough,      perfect 

and  clear 

a  pioneer  station 
that  has  achieved  a 
unique  record  of 
success  for  itself  as 
well    as    for    its 

clients 

literature  and  rate 
cards  will  be  for- 
warded to  inter- 
ested prospective 
clients. 


Bowery  Mission 


Night  Clubs 


BanQucts 


Knickerbocker  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc. 

1697  Broadway  at  53rd  Street 

New  York  Citv 


Sports 
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The  ailive  ingredient  used 
in  Ethyl  fluid  is  lead 


Under  a  guiding  hand,  an  elephant  will  pick  up 
a  peanut  with  dexterity,  or  move  a  ton  of  teak. 
Gasoline  also  needs  a  guiding  hand  to 
develop  all  your  motor's  power.  That  is  why 
95  leading  oil  companies  now  add  Ethyl  fluid 
to  good  gasoline  to  form  Ethyl  Gasoline.  The 
fluid  governs  combustion,  preventing  power- 
waste,  "knock"  and  over-heating.  It  is  so  effec- 
tive that  1  pump  in  5  now  bears  the  Ethyl 
emblem.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  New  York. 


ETHYL   GASOLINE 
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IRENE  BORDONI 
L  You  theenk  she  is 
French,  oui?  But  no, 
the  chic  singer  was  bom 
on  the  isle  of  Corsica 
and  sallied  forth  to  con- 
quer two  continents  with 
the  wiles  of  a  feminine 
Napoleon.  At  last  re- 
ports she  is  enslaving 
CBS  Sunday  audiences 
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SUE  KERMAN  . .  . 
Out  scouting  for 
new  talent,  Guy  Lom- 
bardo  and  Nat  Brusi- 
loff  found  Sweel-Six- 
teen  Sue,  who  is  still  in 
high  school!  But  she 
had  already  learned  to 
get  Blue  Songs  across, 
so  they  put  her  on  the 
CBS.  Wasn't  that  luck? 
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BETSY  AY  RES 
is  the  little  Sou'- 
westerner  whom  Roxy 
christened  "The  Texas 
Nightingale"  when  she 
was  one  of  the  Gang. 
And  now,  with  her 
sweet,  bird-like  voice, 
she  is  "New  York  Star- 
ling" of  Enna  Jettick 
Melodies    on  NBC 


RITA  BELL  .  .  .■ 
The  stage  lost  an 
asset  when  KH J  found 
her  and  made  her  staff 
pianologuist  and  im- 
personator. She  can  do 
Irene  Bordoni,  Cheva- 
lier, Germans,  Irish,  or 
what  have  you?  Isn't 
it  a  pity,  though,  that 
they  don't  televise  her? 
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STUDENTS  WORKING  ON  FILM  SCANNING  MACHINE  OF  OUR  MODERN  TELEVISION  TRANSMITTER 


LEARN  RADIO  TELEVISION 
TALKING  PICTURES ;« 10  weeks 

By  Actual  Work  w  In  the  Great  Shops  of  Coyne 


Don't  spend  your  life  slaving  away  in  some  dull, 
hopeless  job!  Don'tbe  satisfied  to  work  for  a  mere 
$20  or  $30  a  week.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  make 
REAL  MONEY  in  RADIO  — THE  FASTEST- 
GROWING,  BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKING 
GAME  ON  EARTH! 

JOBS  LEADING  to  SALARIES 

OF  S60,  $70  A  WEEK  AND  UP 

Jobs  as  Designer,  Inspector  and  Tester,  paying 
$3,000  to  $10,000  a  year— as  Radio  Salesman  and  in 
Service  and  Installation  Work,  at  $45  to  $100  a 
week — as  Operator  or  Manager  of  a  Broadcasting 
Station,  at  $1,800  to  $5,000  a  year— as  Wireless  Op- 
erator on  a  Ship  or  Airplane,  as  a  Talking  Picture 
or  Sound  Expert-HUNDREDS  OF  OPPORTU- 
NITIES for  fascinating,  BIG  PAY  JOBS! 

No  Books  -  No  Lessons 

All  Practical  Wor1\ 

Coyne  is  NOT  a  Correspondence  School. 
We  don't  attempt  to  teach  you  from  books 
or  lessons.  We  train  you  on  the  finest  out- 
lay of  Radio,  Television  and  Sound  equip- 
ment in  any  school — on  scores  of  modern 
Radio  Receivers,  huge  Broadcasting 
equipment,  the  very  latest  Television  ap- 
paratus, Talking  Picture  and  Sound  Re- 
production equipment,  Code  Practice 
equipment,  etc.  You  don't  need  advanced 
education  or  previous  experience.  We  give 

'Radio  Division 


you— right  here  in  the  Coyne  Shops — all 

the  actual  practice  and  experience  you'll 
need.  And  because  we  cut  out  all  use- 
less theory,  you  graduate  as  a  Practical 
Radio  Expert  in  10  weeks'  time. 

TELEVISION 

Is  "Now  Her  el 

And  TELEVISION  is  already  here!  Soon 
there'll  be  a  demand  for  THOUSANDS  of 
TELEVISION  EXPERTS!  The  man  who 
learns  Television  NOW  can  make  a  FOR- 
TUNE in  this  great  new  field.  Get  in  on 
the  ground-floor  of  this  amazing  new  Ra- 
dio development!  Come  to  COYNE  and 
learn  Television  on  the  very  latest,  new- 
est Television  equipment. 

Talking  Pictures 

A  Great  Field 

Talking  Pictures  and  Public  Address 
Systems  offer  thousands  of  golden 
opportunities  to  the  Trained  Radio 
Man.  Here  is  a  great  new  field  of 
Radio  work  that  has  just  started  to 
grow!  Prepare  NOW  for  these  mar- 


velousopportunities!LearnRadioSound 
workatCoyneonactualTalkingPicture 
and  Sound  Reproduction  equipment. 

EARN  AS  YOU  LEARN 

You  Get  FREE  Employment 
Service  for  Life.    And  don't  let 

lack  of  money  stop  you.  If  you  need  part- 
time  work  while  at  school  to  help  pay  liv- 
ing expenses,  we  will  gladly  help  you  get 
it.  Many  of  our  students  pay  nearly  all 
of  their  expenses  that  way.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  full  particulars! 

Coyne  is  32  Years  Old 

Coyne  Training  is  tested,  proven  beyond  all 
doubt.  You  can  find  out  everything  absolutely 
free.  How  you  can  get  a  good  Radio  job  or  how 
you  can  go  into  business  for  yourself  and  earn  from 
$3,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  It  costs  NOTHING  to  in- 
vestigate! Just  MAIL  THE  COUPON  for  YOUR 
COPY  OF  MY  BIG  FREE  BOOK! 
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H.  C.  Lewis,  Pres.  HAttl O  VlVtStOtl  Founded  1899      I 

COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL,  I 

500  S.  Paulina  Street       Dept.  41-9H      Chicago,  Illinois 


H.  C.  LEWIS.  President 

Radio  Division,  Coyne  Electrical  School 

500  S.  Paulina  St..  Dcpt.  41 -9H.  Chicago.  III. 

Send  me  your  Big  Free  Radio  Book  and  all 
details  of  your  Special  Introductory  Oiler. 
This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name . 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


v^omin 


g   and 


vJoin 


Observations  on  Events  and  Incidents  in  the  Broadcasts  of  the  Month 


THERE  are  no  dull  moments  in  the  social  whirl  of  Radio 
circles  in  New  York.  When  the  nights  get  too  crowded 
with  dates  the  parties  start  in  the  afternoon  and  move  from 
one  place  to  another.  You  find  merry  groups  in  private 
homes,  studios,  dinner  clubs,  subterranean  retreats  and  sub- 
marine— well,  not  exactly  submarine  but  in  the  club  rooms 
of  great  liners  while  they  are  in  port.  The  NBC  crowd  has 
been  doing  the  boats  under  the  hospitable  auspices  of 
Johnny  Johnstone  and  Mark  Luescher  of  RKO.  Two  par- 
ticular merry  evenings  were  aboard  the  Leviathan.  There 
have  been  some  happy  receptions,  especially  the  parties  for 
the  two  Irenes — first  Miss  Irene  Dunne  of  RKO-NBC  at  the 
Hotel  Sherry-Netherlands,  and  later  Miss  Irene  Bordoni  of 
CBS  at  her  home  on  Seventy-eighth  st. 

*  *        * 

ONE  hears  many  interesting  anecdotes  and  incidents  at 
these  little  affairs.  We  liked  Johnny  Johnstone's 
story  about  the  corn-fed  oysters.  Graham  McNamee  had 
opened  up  a  keg  of  them — yeah,  oysters — and  of  course  one 
can't  consume  a  whole  keg  of  oysters  right  off.  And  you 
have  to  keep  them  alive.  Well  an  oyster  has  to  eat  too. 
Mrs.  M.  couldn't  bear  to  see  them  suffer  so  she  asked  what 
to  feed  them  and  Graham  said  give  'em  corn  meal,  they  love 
it.  There  was  a  little  party  up  there  in  their  pent  house 
apartment  and  Mrs.  M.  asked  everybody  to  gather  around 
to  see  the  oysters  gobble  up  the  corn  meal.  Well  blessed 
if  they  didn't  —  at  least  that's  what  Johnny  said.  The 
McNamees  do  seem  to  have  such  fun  and  you're  going  to 
like  Mrs.  McNamee's  story  about  what  Graham  does  when 
he's  home.     It  will  be  in  the  May  Radio  Digest. 

*  *        * 

■jV/TORTON  DOWNEY  says  his  mother  had  over  one 
■*-"-!-  hundred  superstitions  and  under  the  circumstances  he 
could  be  excused  for  having  a  few  himself.  "Wh-sssss — 
cscscscs"  that's  the  nearest  way  you  can  put  into  print  the 
funny  little  whistle  he  gave  as  he  sat  down  at  our  table 
during  the  CBS  party  at  his  Delmonico  Club.  "I  got  that 
habit  of  calling  a  waiter  while  I  was  in  Cuba,"  he  explained 
while  a  couple  of  servitors  scurried  forward  for  orders.  Very 
swank,  very  lovely  was  this  party  where  beauties  of  the  screen, 
the  stage  and  the  air  floated  before  the  vision  to  the  rhythmic 
strains  of  Morton  Downey's  own  select  orchestra.  "What 
are  your  superstitions?"  asked  Jesse  Butcher  of  Columbia, 
who  was  fellow  host  with  Mr.  Downey.  The  suave  Mr. 
Downey  fished  a  ring  with  a  greenish  stone  from  his  pocket. 
"You'll  never  catch  me  without  that  ring.  It's  my  lucky 
stone.  Just  once,  several  years  ago,  it  escaped  from  my 
possession  for  a  few  hours.  It  was  while  I  was  touring  by 
motor  car  with  Paul  Whiteman's  band.  The  car  I  was  in 
was  ahead.  It  skidded  off  the  road  and  turned  over  two  or 
three  times  and  I  was  laid  up  five  weeks  in  a  hospital.  At 
another  time  when  I  had  the  ring  with  me  and  was  in  a 
motor  accident  the  car  rolled  off  the  road  and  came  to  a  stop 
right  between  two  trees.  Nobody  was  hurt."  You'll  read 
more  about  Morton  Downey  in  a  Radiograph  in  this  issue. 

*  *         % 

SPEAKING  of  Radiographs  brings  us  to  Miss  Rosemary 
Drachman    who    rounds    out    her    first    year    as    your 
Radiographer  this  month.     Rosemary  was  introduced  to  us 


by  Floyd  Gibbons  who  discovered  her 
in  Spain.  It  happened  on  a  railroad 
train.  A  bad  bold  don  thought  to  steal 
a  kiss  from  our  Rosemary  who  resented 
the  presumption  with  strong  American 
English.  The  language  immediately 
caught  the  ear  of  Mr.  Gibbons  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  same  coach.  He 
did  what  any  man  by  the  name  of 
Gibbons  would  do  under  the  circum- 
stance— alas  and  alack  for  the  ungallant  don.  Rosemary, 
he  found,  was  from  Tucson,  Arizona.  She  was  fleeing  from 
the  narrow  conventionalities  of  life  as  a  school  teacher — out 
for  adventure  and  achievement.  She  had  just  passed 
through  a  thrilling  bit  of  adventure.  Floyd  recommended 
for  achievement  that  she  proceed  to  the  Algiers  frontier, 
where  there  was  a  nice  little  war  and  she  might  do  a  bit  of 
reporting.  She  followed  his  advice  with  marked  success. 
Now  she  lives  in  New  York  and  writes  magazine  articles. 

*  *        * 

IT'S  tough  work  trying  to  be  funny  with  nobody  looking 
at  you.  That's  the  worry  of  the  Radio  comedian.  Many 
have  tried;  few  have  been  successful.  Amos  'n'  Andy  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  act  and  charac- 
terization create  a  picture  easy  to  see  with 
your  ears.  Other  comedians  have  con- 
trived various  devices  to  conjure  up  a 
picture  in  the  mind  of  the  listener  which 
helped  put  over  the  lines.  These  facts 
taken  into  consideration  make  the  suc- 
cess of  Richy  Craig,  Jr.,  over  a  c.  to  c. 
hook-up  on  the  CBS  the  more  remark- 
able. Richy  is  an  old  trouper  at  27 — 
been  on  the  stage  all  his  life.  He  is 
funny.  Although  we  never  have  seen 
this  young  comedian  we  get  a  good  laugh  from  what  he  says 
and  the  way  he  says  it  every  time  he  is  on.  He  is  ingenious. 
Read  about  Richy  Craig,  Jr.,  in  the  May  number. 

*  *         * 

ANEW  Atwater  Kent  Audition  national  competition  has 
been  announced.  Here  is  opportunity  for  the  young 
woman  or  young  man  with  unusual  vocal  talents  to  win 
recognition  and  success.  Carol  Deis  felt 
that  something  should  be  done  about 
her  voice.  But  what  chance  did  she 
have?  She  had  to  stick  to  her  job  as 
stenographer  in  a  Dayton  law  office.  It 
was  too  risky  to  neglect  business  to  fol- 
low a  will-o'-the-wisp  fancy  of  an  oper- 
atic career.  If  she  didn't  watch  out 
some  other  bright  girl  might  step  in  and 
take  her  stenographer's  job.  Plenty  of 
girls  looking  for  jobs.  "Why  don't  you  try  for  the  Atwater 
Kent  prize?"  advised  a  friend.  Well,  why  not?  What 
must  one  do?  Miss  Deis  proceeded  to  investigate.  An- 
other girl  has  her  stenographer's  job  now — but  you  will 
be  interested  to  read  what  happened  in  the  meantime,  as  it 
has  been  written  by  one  of  her  fellow  townsmen,  in  your 
next  Radio  Digest. 


Act  Now!      This  Month  Ends  Station 

Popularity  Contest 

Don't  Delay — Nominate  and  Cast  Your  Votes  for  Your  Favorite 
Stations  in  the  State  in  Which  You  Live — April  20th  at  Midnight 
E?ids  the  Contest — This  Is  Your  Last  Chance  to  Make  Your  Selections 


THEY'RE  coming  down  the  stretch  now!  Radio  stations 
in  forty-eight  states  and  four  times  forty-eight  stations 
are  running  neck  and  neck  with  the  finish  in  sight.  The 
race  is  close;  here  and  there  a  station  leads  its  fellows 
by  a  yard  or  two  but  reserve  strength  will  determine  the  win- 
ners. The  grand  stand  is  crowded;  the  bands  are  playing;  bal- 
lots and  votes  are  pouring  in  from  en- 
thusiastic listeners  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Have  you  done  your  share? 
Have  you  cast  your  vote  for  the  station 
that  has  given  you  its  best  in  the  way  of 
entertainment?  Have  you?  No?  Well, 
you  still  have  time.  But  you  must  not 
delay,  for  Radio  Digest's  station  popu- 
larity contest  for  the  State  Championship 
in  each  state  closes  at  midnight,  April 
20th.  That  is  the  deadline.  When  that 
old  minute  hand  rests  on  twelve  the  race 
is  ended,  the  votes  will  be  counted  and 
the  winners  will  be  announced  in  Radio 
Digest  and  over  Radio  stations  in  many 
parts  of  the  country 

Less  than  three  weeks  to  go!  And  as 
close  a  race  as  ever  was  run!  This  is 
without  question  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tests ever  staged,  for  the  reason  that  the 
people  who  comprise  the  listening  audi- 
ence have  an  opportunity  of  boldly  de- 
claring  their  preference   in   broadcasting 

stations.  They  have  the  opportunity  of  rewarding  the  stations 
which  they  like  best  for  the  many  hours  of  pleasure  they  have 
enjoyed.  They  have  the  opportunity  of  encouraging  these  stations 
not  only  to  keep  up  the  good  work  but  to  strive  for  greater 
perfection  in  the  programs  they  put  on  the  air. 

Thousands  of  votes  already  have  been  received  and  every  mail 
brings  more.  Competition  is  keen  and  many  of  the  voters  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  explain  the  reasons  for  their  selections. 


But  the  point  is  that  THEY  HAVE  ACTED.  They  have  voiced 
their  satisfaction  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  broadcast  stations 
to  give  them  the  best  possible  programs.  They  have  done  their 
bit  so  that  their  favorite  stations  will  make  a  good  showing  in 
the  contest.  All  of  the  stations  can  not  be  winners  but  that 
provides  an  even  greater  reason  why  YOU.  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  should  nominate  the 
favorite  stations  in  your  state  and  cast 
your  votes  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
contest.  If  the  station  you  select  for 
first  place  does  not  win.  your  vote  may 
give  it  second  place  or  honorable  men- 
tion. And  that  vote  may  be  the  one 
that  places  your  selections  at  the  top  of 
the  list  in  your  state. 

Remember  the  contest  closes  at  mid- 
night, April  20th.  Votes  received  after 
that  time  will  not  be  counted.  Read  the 
rules  on  page  90  and  then  nominate  the 
stations  in  your  state  that  you  want  for 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  places.  And 
then  CAST  YOUR  VOTES  IN  TIME. 
All  stations  are  in  the  running.  Each  one 
of  them  has  a  fair  chance  of  winning.  It 
all  depends  on  you.  Votes  will  determine 
the  issue  and  YOU  are  one  of  the  voters. 
Do  your  part  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
your  favorite  station  will  give  any  others 
in  the  state  a  run  for  their  money.  The 
winning  stations  will  be  presented  with  medallions  similar  to  the 
one  pictured  on  this  page.  The  medallion  will  be  suitably  en- 
graved. And  in  addition  a  scroll  of  honor  will  be  awarded  to 
those  stations.  April  20th  at  midnight!  And  the  race  will  be 
over!  Give  your  favorite  station  the  support  it  needs.  NOW  I 
Simply  fill  in  the  nomination  blank  on  this  page  and  then  use 
the  coupon  ballot  No.  7.  And  be  sure  to  mail  it  before  the  clos- 
ing date. 


NOMINATION    BLANK— Radio    Digest's 

STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1  nominate  for  the  most  popular  stations  in  (state) 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) Ciry 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) City 

Signed  

Address 

City State 


Nun.be,         COUPON  BALLOT— Radio  Digest's 

7    STATION  POPULARITY  CONTEST  FOR 
STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  Radio  Digest, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Phase  credit  this  ballot  to: 

First  (call  letters) City 

Second  (call  letters) Cirv 

Third  (call  letters) City 

Fourth  (call  letters) City 

Signed 

Address 

Citx State 


Ben  Bernie 


"No  Smoking  Here"  said 
the  sign  as  Ben  was  about 
to  enter  the  studio . 
There  was  no  place  to 
park  his  Havana.  It  was 
too  good  to  throw  away. 
The  zero  hour  for  his 
broadcast  was  at  hand. 
The  cigar  won  out — and 
now  Ben  Bernie  and  his 
cigar  are  the  standing  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Read 
about  his  interesting  ca- 
reer on  opposite  page. 


The   Young  Old  Maestro 


e  n 


e  r  n  1  e 


Scorned  as  a  Runt  by  a  Big  Family  of  Older 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  Boy  Artist  Sallies 
Forth   to    Conquer    World  with   His   Violin 


A  SLIGHT  man  with  greying  hair 
just  a  little  awry  stood  staring  at 
a  sign,  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back  and  feet  planted  wide 
apart.  The  sign  read,  "Absolutely  no 
smoking  in  this  room."  The  cigar  in  the 
man's  mouth  twitched  convulsively  and 
rolled  smoothly  to  the  opposite  corner. 
Between  the  surveyor  and  the  surveyed 
rose  a  cold,  clear  pane  of  glass  and  no 
little  resentment.  The  sum  total  of  the 
situation  being  that  Ben  Bernie  must 
part  with  his  cigar  before  he  entered 
the  studio — or  stay  outside.  The  latter 
alternative  was  quite  impossible  as  he  was 
contracted  to  make  his  presence  before 
the  microphone  in  the  studio  but  a  few 
minutes  later.  And  as  for  parting  with 
his  cigar — Mr.  Bernie  quite  definitely 
didn't   relish  the  idea. 

The  place  was  a  Chicago  broadcasting 
station  and  the  time  but  a  few  months 
ago.  The  deadlock,  Cigar  versus  Radio 
Broadcast,  was  settled  amicably  between 
Mr.  Bernie  and  a  high  official  of  the  sta- 
tion in  time  for  the  program  to  go  out 
over  the  air  on  schedule.  Should  the 
listeners  of  that  program  have  had  an 
attachment  on  their  Radio  whereby  they 
might  have  smelled  the  interior  of  the 
Radio  studio,  their  noses  would  have 
been  assailed  by  a  delicate  aroma  of  ex- 
pensive cigar  smoke.  In  other  words  Ben 
Bernie's  cigar  won.  The  sign  in  the  broad- 
tasting  studio  still  reads.  "Absolutely  no 
smoking  in  this  room,"  but  attendants 
will  add  for  your  information — "except 
for  Ben  Bernie,  this  applies  to  everyone."' 


T, 


HAT  is  just  an  incident 
of  many  similar  ones,  but  it  gives  you 
an  inkling  of  how  the  famous  young  Old 
Maestro  gets  his  way  and  makes  the 
giver    feel    rather   important    and   highly 


*By    ANN    STEWARD 


pleased  in  the  giving.  He  doesn't  ask,  he 
merely  mumbles  a  plea  under  his  breath 
which  for  Ben  Bernie  is  as  effective  as 
the  lamp  was  for  Aladdin.  But  life  has 
not  always  been  thus  for  the  beloved 
little   orchestra  leader. 

This  funny  man  of  the  stage  and  night 
club  was  born  with  a  remarkable  sense 
of  humor,  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  the 
will  to  go  ahead  and  fight  for  the  best. 
It  is  this  will  that  has  brought  him  up 
thru  the  ranks  of  ordinary  performers 
into  the  limelight  of  the  few  extraordi- 
nary men  of  whom  we  hear  constantly 
and  of  whom  we  never  tire.  But  now 
let  us  proceed  to  delve  back  into  history 
and  find  out  where  this  man  came  from 
and  what  he  did  before  he  "arrived." 


B, 


'ERNIE  is  admittedly 
thirty-eight  years  old,  the  son  of  a  hard 
working  village  blacksmith  and  the 
puniest  one  of  a  brood  of  healthy,  brawny 
youngsters.  Being  physically  below  par. 
Bernie  was  sort  of  looked  down  on  by 
his  brothers  and  listed  as  worthless  in  life 
save  to  wash  a  dish  or  two  perhaps  or — 
play  the  violin.  But  thirty-two  years  ago 
playing  the  violin  was  just  one  of  those 
amusements  allowed  fair  haired,  curly 
headed  Lord  Fauntleroys.  Seeing  that 
talent  brought  no  great  comfort  to  him. 
Ben  did  his  best  to  become  all  enthused 
over  civil  engineering  and  the  result  was 
as  might  be  expected — a  loss.  He  didn't 
like  engineering,  didn't  want  to  like  it 
and  wasn't  going  to.  And  now  having 
reached  the  mature  age  of  eighteen  he 
credited  himself  with  a  man's  mind  and 
set  forth  amongst  the  patronizing  grins 
of  his  family  to  make  a  career  in  vaude- 


ville with  only  his  violin  to  win  his  liv- 
ing from  a  grudging  world. 

Breaking  into  theatrical  work  was  no 
task  for  the  youngster.  He  could  un- 
doubtedly wield  a  wicked  bow  and  after 
a  bit  of  practice  he  found  that  the  wit- 
ticisms he  manufactured  and  spoke  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  greatly  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  his  audiences.  And 
so  the  start — boy.  violin,  and  wise  cracks. 

Time  went  on  and  found  the  young 
man  growing  in  popularity  and  skill.  The 
vaudeville  bookers  must  have  conspired 
in  some  way  at  this  time  in  Bernie's 
career  for  they  continually  threw  him 
on  the  same  bill  with  Phil  Baker,  a 
single  act  also,  consisting  of  accordion 
and  a  pleasing  personality.  The  two 
young  men  became  friends  and  suddenly 
merged  their  acts  into  one.  Bernie  still 
playing  his  instrument  and  wise  cracking 
and  Phil  Baker  pumping  the  accordion 
and  slowly  but  surely  learning  to  answer 
Bernie  when  he  was  addressed.  In  this 
manner  the  two  young  men  climbed  a 
good  deal  of  the  ladder  of  fame  together. 

Then,  in  Bernie's  words. 
"Came  the  War  as  they  say 
in  the  movies. "  This  is 
Ben's  own  story  and  may  be 
taken  for  whatever  value  the 
reader  cares  to  put  upon  it. 
Your  writer  is  responsible 
for  nobody's  veracity  but  her 
own.  Baker,  through  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  his  run- 
ning mate  on  the  stage,  en- 
listed in  the  navy  and  was 
assigned  immediately  to  the 
Good  Ship.  Union  Square  in 
the  heart  of  New  York, 
while  Hen  joined  the  army. 
became  assigned  to  the  In- 
telligence Bureau  and  had  as 

i  Continued  on  /-.. 
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.unting  the  Great 
Kodiak  Grizzlies  in 
Alaska  With  Camera. 
Thrilling  tales  of  the 
Chase    in    the    Arctic 


FOR  quite  a  long  time  I  was  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
killed  eighteen  bears — thirteen 
of  which  were  the  great  Alaskan 
brown  bears,  or  Kodiak  grizzlies.  In 
fact,  when  I  was  quite  a  small  lad,  I  had 
a  great  desire  some  day  to  grow  up  to 
be  a  professional  grizzly  bear  hunter — 
make  my  living  at  killing  bears  and 
other  varieties  of  big  game.  For  about 
two  years  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
realizing  this  boyhood  ambition — and 
afterward  I  was  duly  proud  of  my  ac- 
complishments, but  it's  different  now. 
In  a  way,  I  am  just  a  little  sorry  I  killed 
so  many  bears.  Others,  of  course,  have 
killed  many  more  bears  than  I  have  but 
nevertheless,  I  am  just  a  little  bit  sorry 
that  I  killed  as  many  as  I  have. 

The  reason  is,  I  have  found  a  far 
more  fascinating  way  to  spend  my  time 
when  in  the  bear  country. 

The   giant   Kodiak  grizzly,   as   he   is 
popularly  known,  is  the  largest  of  all 
present-day     flesh-eating     animals     on 
earth.  He  grows  to  a  maximum  weight 
of  probably  1600  or  even  possibly  2000 
pounds — almost   a  ton — and  he  has   the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful  and   ferocious   animals   on   this   or 
any   other   continent.     It   is   claimed  by 
many  who  write  and  talk  about  him  that 
he   will   charge   on   the   slightest   excuse, 
but   in   my  hobnobbing  with   about   250 
of  this  particular  variety  of  bears,  I  have 
found    him    very   much   of    a    wilderness 
gentleman — child,  I  suppose  I  should  say, 
for  he  certainly  has  a  great  many  child- 
like attributes. 
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'ESPITE  the  fact  that  he 
may  grow  to  weigh  almost  a  ton,  the 
Kodiak  grizzly  is  amazingly  small  when 
born.  He  weighs  only  nine  to  twelve 
ounces    when    he    first    comes    into    the 


Alaskan  Kodiak  Grizzly  cub  which  has  just  caught  a  salmon  in  a 


world,  and  is  blind  and  hairless.  This 
fact  may  seem  rather  startling  to  many 
but  it  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  Na- 
ture's little  plans  by  which  she  takes  care 
of  her  creatures  of  the  wild.  Bears,  as 
everyone  knows,  spend  the  winter  months 
in  hibernation  where  they  cannot  get 
food  to  supply  nourishment  to  their 
bodies.  During  this  period  they  must 
live  on  the  surplus  fat  which  is  stored  up 
in  their  own  bodies.  The  young  are  born 
some  time  before  Mother  Bear  comes  out 
of  the  winter  den — this  means  an  added 
drain  upon  her  system  and  this  also  ex- 
plains why  Nature  has  provided  that  the 
young  of  the  largest  flesh-eating  animals 
are  so  very  tiny  when  born. 

Bears   do   not   hibernate   because   they 
do   not  like   the   cold   weather — even   in 


Alaska.  The  largest  bear  that  I  ever  killed 
I  got  on  the  23rd  day  of  November  in 
twelve  inches  of  snow  and  zero  weather. 
And  I  have  seen  their  tracks  almost  as 
late  as  Christmas  time  in  Alaska.  The 
only  reason  that  they  hibernate  is  be- 
cause they  cannot  find  sufficient  amount 
of  food  to  keep  them  going. 

The  first  Kodiak  grizzly  that  I  tackled 
as  a  hunter  turned  out  to  be  four  of 
them.  I  saw  but  one  at  the  start.  He 
was  too  far  away  to  shoot  at  so  I  took  a 
land-mark  and  worked  my  way  up  through 
the  dense  alder  thickets  until  I  peeked 
over  the  little  ridge  to  see  him  only  about 
50  yards  away.  But  suddenly  to  my  con- 
sternation, because  I  was  hunting  all  alone, 
I  saw  three  others  in  the  same  alder 
thicket    with    myself    and    the    furthest 


swift-running  stream — a  meal  fit  for  the  "King  of  Bears" 


one  not  more  than  30  yards  from  me. 
After  considerable  debating  with  myself 
and  probably  poor  judgment  predomi- 
nating, I  at  last  tackled  them.  Somehow 
I  managed  to  get  all  four,  though  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  about  as  badly  scared  as 
anyone  possibly  could  be,  and  live! 

The  biggest  bear  that  I  ever  killed  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  one  of  all  the  eighteen 
that  charged  me.  His  pelt  measured  11 
feet  4  inches  in  length  and  10  feet  6  inches 
spread  from  claw  to  claw.  We  estimated 
his  weight  at  approximately  1600  pounds 
and  it  took  but  two  shots  from  high- 
powered  rifles  to  stop  him.  He  started 
his  charge  at  around  200  yards  distance 
and  went  down  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain 
at  approximately  45  yards  away.  There 
were  four  of  us  shooting  at  the  finish. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  have  killed  two 
different  females  with  young  cubs  (for 
museums)  who  expended  their  very  last 
effort  in  trying  to  get  away  even  at  the 
expense  of  abandoning  their  youngsters. 
Mother  grizzlies  with  young  cubs,  you 
know,  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

After  I  had  killed  about  a  dozen  bears, 
however,  the  thrill  lost  its  kick.  Instead 
of  shooting  them  immediately.  I  began  to 
watch  them.  I  saw  them  do  things  which 
interested  me  and  which  I  could  not  alto- 
gether understand.  Then,  almost  by  acci- 
dent, I  took  up  photographing  them.  The 
first  thing  that  I  found  was  that  it  was 
many  times  more  difficult  to  got  good 
pictures  of  bears  than  it  had  ever  been  to 
kill    them.      Most    everyone    can    kill    a 
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grizzly  bear  with  very  little  difficulty  if 
they  hunt  in  a  country  where  these  ani- 
mals are  as  plentiful  as  they  were  in  the 
districts  where  I  did  my  hunting.  But 
I  very  quickly  learned  that  it  required 
not  only  a  great  deal  more  hard  work  to 
get  really  good  pictures  of  them,  but  that 
also  I  had  to  know  my  game  very  much 
better,  light  conditions  had  to  be  just 
right  as  well  as  the  wind,  and  I  had  to  get 
a  great  deal  closer  to  them  than  I  ever 
had  to  in  shooting.  Probably  even  more 
important,  I  found  that  it  was. a  great 
deal  more  convenient  to  carry  my  films 
home  than  it  was  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
skinning  my  trophies  and  transporting 
their  heavy  hides.  Also.  I  found  that  my 
friends  took  a  much  keener  interest  in 
looking  at  these  films  of  the  live  animals 
in  their  own  unmolested  native  state  than 
they  ever  did  in  making  forced  excla- 
mations at  the  trophies  which  I  hung  on 
the  walls  of  my  home. 

I  also  found  that  I  learned  a  great  deal 
more  of  interest  about  the  creatures  while 
taking  their  pictures  than  I  had  ever 
learned  from  hunting  them.  And  I  got 
just  about  as  many  thrills  out  of  it. 
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REMEMBER  one  in- 
stance when  Andy  Simons,  the  famous 
Alaskan  guide,  and  I  were  returning  to 
our  little  tundra  camp  in  the  early  dark- 
ness after  a  long  day  on  the  salmon 
streams  after  pictures,  when  we  happened 
onto  a  very  large  and  obstinate  grizzly 
who  boldly  refused  to  get  out  of  the  way 
for  us  to  piss.  Andy  assured  me  th.it 
the  bear  would  break  and  run  before  we 
got  too  close,  but  he  didn't,  and  before 
we  knew  it  we  were  up  to  within  about 
25  yards  of  the  big  creature.  The  hair 
rose  up  on  his  back  and  he  got  up  from 
his  feasting  of  salmon  to  snort  and  make 
one  or  two  side  steps  towards  us.     Andy 
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Something  About 

A  FEW  months  ago  magazines  and  newspapers  were  full  of  pictures 
and  stories  proclaiming  the  finding  of  mummies  on  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Scientists  declare  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  our  day  and  they  point  out  that  this  find  has  established  the 
fact  that  human  life  first  came  to  the  North  American  Continent  from 
Asia  by  way  of  the  Bering  Strait.  The  leader  of  this  expedition  was 
Harold  McCracken.  He  is  a  scientist,  explorer,  hunter  of  big  game,  ad- 
venturer, author  and  lecturer. 

VV  HEN  McCracken  was  only  eight  years  old  he  suddenly  came  face 
to  face  with  his  first  bear.  This  experience  precipitated  Harold  into  the 
ambition  to  become  a  bear  hunter.  Since  that  day  he  has  killed  more 
bears  than  he  has  kept  record  of.    He  has  realized  his  youthful  dreams. 

JnLlS  achievements  include:  Four  Arctic  expeditions;  a  disastrous  ad- 
venture with  a  gold  mine;  daring  feats  as  a  news  reel  photographer; 
operating  single  handed  an  Indian  fur  trading  post;  hunting  with  the 
Cree  Indians;  minor  expeditions  into  various  Provinces  of  Canada,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Florida  Everglades  and  the  Ozark  Mountains;  lec- 
turing before  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions; broadcasting  Radio  programs;  writing  numerous  articles  and 
books ;  being  an  associate  editor  of  Field  and  Stream  and  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Explorers'  Club  of  America. 


Above:    Harold   McCracken,   in  Arctic   furs. 

Center:     An   old  •woman   of   the   Bering   Sea 

country. 

Below:  Sailing  the  Bering  Sea  with  the  mid- 
night   sun    creating    a    world    of    light    and 
shadows. 

threw  a  shell  into  his  gun,  though  we  did 
not  want  to  shoot  the  animal  unless  it 
became  absolutely  necessary,  for  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer  and  his  pelt 
was  worthless.  There  was  a  cross-wind 
blowing  and  Andy  made  a  circle  out 
around  him  to  let  him  get  his  scent.  The 
instant  that  he  got  that  fatal  odor  on  the 
breeze,  the  bear  almost  turned  a  backward 
flip-flop  and  was  knocking  down  alders 
and  stumbling  over  hummocks  as  far  as 
we  could  see  him.  Just  before  this  little 
incident  Andy  and  I  had  stopped  to  in- 
dulge in  a  fresh  bit  of  chewing  tobacco. 
When  the  bear  had  gone,  I  began  to  have 
a  very  peculiar  feeling  and  found  that 
during  the  excitement  I  had  misplaced 
my  chewing  tobacco;  in  other  words,  I 
had  swallowed  it!  Andy  had  to  wait  for 
me  when  I  sat  down  and  had  a  nice  little 
siege  of  sickness  all  by  myself. 

For  one  entire  summer  I  lived  right  out 
in  the  grizzly  country  on  the  Bering  Sea 
coast  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  with  but 
one  companion  most  of  the  time.  In 
fact,  I  had  gone  into  the  bear  country  by 
dog  team  in  January  so  that  I  might  be 
there  when  the  first  bears  came  out  in 
the  spring  and  I  stayed  until  snow  came 


again  in  the  fall.  During  that  one  trip 
I  saw  over  190  different  grizzly  bears. 
A  lot  of  the  time  Andy  and  I  lived  right 
out  on  the  fishing  streams  almost  as  the 
bears  lived.  We  slept  in  the  daytime 
when  the  bears  were  asleep,  did  our 
photographing  in  the  late  afternoons  and 
early  mornings  and  were  on  the  alert 
through  most  of  the  twilight  nights.  On 
one  particular  day  Andy  and  I  lay  on  a 
grassy  hummock  and  watched  12  big 
grizzly  bears  all  fishing  in  the  same 
stream  and  the  farthest  ones  not  more 


than  half  a  mile  apart.  We  saw  bears 
virtually  every  day  and  some  we  saw  on 
several  occasions  and  even  had  nicknames 
for  them. 

There  was  a  little  valley  up  among  the 
volcanic  peaks.  There  was  a  permanent 
home  of  two  families  of  bears  which  we 
visited  on  several  occasions.  One  was  a 
mother  and  three  cubs  which  we  called 
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.AROLD  McCRACKEN  was  born  in  1894  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  His  ancesters  were  among  the 
first  settlers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada.  His  mother  was  a  portrait 
painter  and  his  father  was  a  newspaper  man,  mine  operator,  and  rancher. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Des  Moines  Daily  News.  By  the 
time  Harold  was  eighteen  he  had  lived  in  Colorado,  California,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Texas,  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania. 
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.ND  at  eighteen  he  left  home  and  a  theological  school  to  find  out  first 
hand  what  life  was  like  on  the  northwestern  frontier.  He  drove  a  four 
horse  stage  coach  on  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  His  second  job  was  the  operation  of  the 
fur  trading  post  on  the  Upper  Thompson  River  in  British  Columbia.  In 
1915  he  came  out  of  the  mountains  to  attend  Ohio  State  University  and 
to  do  some  special  work  with  Professor  Mills.  From  his  Alaskan  expe- 
ditions McCracken  has  shipped  to  Ohio  State  Museum  Kodiak  bears, 
Alaskan  sheep,  Alaskan  caribou  and  Alaskan  aquatic  birds. 
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N  1922  and  1923  he  spent  a  year  in  making  motion  pictures  of  Alaskan 
big  game,  focusing  especially  upon  the  Kodiak  Grizzly  and  the  Kenai 
Moose.  His  fourth  and  latest  expedition  to  the  far  north  was  as  leader 
of  the  Stoll-McCracken  Siberian-Arctic  Expedition  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 


the  O'Flaherty  family,  and  the  other  was 
a  mother  and  two  cubs  which  we  nick- 
named the  Murphy  family.  We  knew  the 
Murphy  family  best.  They  were  as  much 
like  human  kids  as  any  mother  could 
have.  One  of  them,  whom  we  called 
"Apron  Strings",  was  always  right  at  her 
mother's  heels.  The  other,  who  was  al- 
ways running  away  and  getting  into  all 


sorts  of  trouble,  we  called  the  "Little 
Roughneck".  When  we  first  saw  the 
"Little  Roughneck-'  he  was  traveling  on 
three  feet  because  he  had  undoubtedly 
gotten  too  intimate  with  a  porcupine, 
with  the  result  that  one  foot  was  tilled 
with  quills  and  he  had  to  limp  around 
carrying  it  in  the  air. 

The  first  time  that  we  saw  Mr?.  Mur- 
phy and  her  two  cubs  they  walked  right 
out  upon  us  where  we  were  hidden  in  a 
blind  waiting  for  the  O'Flaherty  family 
to  move  down  the  creek  far  enough  to 


Above:  Mighty  monarch  of  the  northland — 

a     giant     moose     looking      straight     at     the 

camera. 

Center:      A  belle   of   Bering   Straits. 

permit  my  getting  some  movies  of  them. 
They  were  not  more  than  150  feet  away. 
Mrs.  Murphy  lay  down  in  the  afternoon 
sun  and  "Apron  Strings''  proceeded  to 
have  afternoon  tea.  "Little  Roughneck", 
however,  started  wandering  off  to  have  a 
little  adventure  all  his  own.  He  did! 
As  he  proceeded,  Andy  and  I  realized 
that  if  he  went  far  enough  he  would  get 
our  scent  on  the  breeze,  and  we  lay 
there  behind  our  blind  and.  whispering 
back  and  forth,  discussed  amusedly  just 
what  would  happen  when  this  young  bear 
cub  got  his  very  first  scent  of  a  human 
being.  We  knew  that  it  would  be  his  first 
scent  of  a  human  because,  as  1  have  said, 
it  was  our  first  visit  to  that  part  of  the 
country  and  we  knew  positively  that  we 
were  the  only  human  beings  in  the  entire 
section   that    year. 

Of  course  we  did  not  at  the  time  know 
the  "Little  Roughneck's"  temperament 
and  that  he  was  a  very  bold  and  brazen 
young  bear  cub.  but  we  did  know  that 
a  human  being  is  the  only  enemy  from 
which  any  grizzly  will  retreat,  for  man 
is  their  one  and  only  enemy.  Vet  t hi: 
cub  had  never  smelled  the  scent  of  a 
human   being.     What    would  he   do? 

At  last,  like  a  tlash  he  wheeled  around 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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HIS  is 
Maurice 
Chevalier 
speaking. 


Do  you  recognize 
me?  Each  Sunday 
night  we  have  — 
what  you  call  it? 
— a  date,  eh?  And 
we  have  a  good 
time  together? 
That's  fine.  What's 
that,  my  friend, 
you  rather  have  a 
song?  Well,  I'd 
rather  sing,  too. 
But  I  am  sorry — not  tonight.  My 
good  friend,  Mr.  Brown  of  Radio 
Digest,  has  asked  me  to  talk  a  little 
about  myself.  Some  of  my  history 
might  inspire  a  song  but — well,  sup- 
pose we  let  somebody  else  write  it. 

Maybe  I'll  tell  you  some  of  my 
secrets.  Such  as  how  it  feels  to  talk 
to  all  of  you  millions  of  listeners  on 
the  Chase  and  Sanborn  hour  every 
Sunday  night.  And  lots  of  other 
things.  Who  I  am  and — well,  every- 
thing. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  "Thank 
you"  to  everybody  here  in  America. 
This   country,   it   has   been    like   my 
own.     I  have  been  received  so  beau- 
tifully by  everybody,  business  men, 
roughnecks,   just   everybody   everywhere. 
And  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  this  is  one  way  I  hope  to  reach  most 
of  you. 

My  ambition  has  been  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  your  country.  I  feel  that  any  man 
who  has  the  stuff — you  see  I  have  learned 
a  lot  of  your  good,  American  slang — can 
get  along  well  over  here.  That  is,  if  he 
be  an  honest  fellow,  what  you  call  a  reg- 
ular guy. 

Ever  since  I  was  twelve  I  have  been 
on  the  stage.  That  is,  I  have  earned  my 
living  by  singing.  This  has  taken  me  to 
every  country  except  China  but  I  hope  to 
go  there,  too,  some  day. 

If  you  ask  me  why  people  like  my  sing- 
ing, I  don't  know  exactly.  When  I  begin 
to  sing,  people  who  are  listening  think, 
what's  the  matter  with  that  French  guy? 
He  isn't  so  good  looking  and  his  voice 
isn't  big  like  Caruso.  But  by  and  by,  say 
in  IS  or  20  minutes,  we  get  to  be  friends. 

When  I  started  in  to  entertain  Amer- 
icans on  the  Ziegfeld  Roof  where  there 
was  a  very  blase  crowd  of  professionals 
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from  the  New  York  stage,  I  had  to  sing 
three  or  four  songs  and  I  felt  rather  ner- 
vous. "If  they  take  too  long  to  judge 
me,"  I  told  myself,  "I  will  faint."  For- 
tunately I  had  only  sung  for  half  a  minute 
or  so  when  I  felt  we  were  friends. 

After  this  it  was  easier  to  sing  and  now 
I  am  fully  at  ease  with  all  you  Americans. 
We  play  and  have  a  good  time  together 
and  why  not?  Life  at  best  is  much,  much 
too  short. 


OOME  of  you  wonder,  per- 
haps, where  I  learned  English.  That  hap- 
pened when  there  wasn't  much  else  to  do, 
for  I  was  in  a  German  prison  camp — but 
I  was  lucky  even  there.  One  of  my  fellow 
prisoners  was  Ronald  Kennedy,  an  English 
soldier.  We  talked  a  lot.  I  taught  him 
French  and  he  taught  me  English.  He 
was  a  good  instructor.  I  was  a  bad  one 
— he  got  a  bad  bargain.  I  got  a  good 
one. 

I  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  an 
attack  on  my  regiment  at  Curty,  in  the 


east  of  France 
soon  after  the  war 
broke  out.  Later 
Kennedy  and  I 
contrived  to  es- 
cape from  the 
camp  and  that,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen, 
was  the  happiest 
experience  of  my 
life.  Even  though 
later  on,  I  got  the 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

I  have  come 
from  humble  be- 
ginnings. I  was 
born  in  Menilmontant,  which  is  to 
Paris  what  the  lower  East  Side  is  to 
New  York  and  the  Whitechapel  dis- 
trict is  to  London.  My  father  was  a 
house  painter  and  when  times  were 
hard,  my  mother  went  out  to  work 
by  the  day  as  a  charwoman.  When 
my  father  died,  I  was  about  twelve 
and  set  out  soon  after  to  work  and 
help  my  mother. 

But  it  looked  as  if  I  was  to  be  a 
failure   at    everything    I    undertook. 
Now  I  know  why.    I  loved  the  stage 
even    then.      My   earliest    ambitions 
were  centered  about  the  circus.     My 
youthful  mind  was  set  a-flame  by  the 
pageantry  and  spangles,  the  gilt  and 
the  glitter. 
I  became  apprentice  to  a  carpenter  but 
amid  the  falling  chips,  I  always  saw  in 
imagination    a    small    boy   performing   in 
cafes,  music  halls  and  circuses.     My  next 
job  was  as  an  electrician  and  then  I  be- 
came a  printer.    Need  I  say  that  all  these 
jobs  were  lost  by  me?     What  you  call, 
fired? 

My  next  looked  like  something  more 
congenial.  Painting  pink  cheeks  on  doll's 
faces.  Rather  interesting,  eh?  It  was 
fun.  One  day  I  got  the  cheeks  too  red. 
I  had  seen  some  puppets  in  a  sideshow 
and  thought  it  amusing  to  try  and  repro- 
duce them.  But  the  boss,  silly  fellow — ■ 
had  no  sense  of  humor  at  all. 

I  thought  I'd  make  a  good  salesman  but 
this  time  I  fell  in  love.  Believe  it  or  not. 
She  was  a  gorgeous  blonde  young  lady  of  • 
ten  summers.  I  took  the  affair  quite 
seriously.  So  seriously  that  the  boss  fired 
me.  To  show  we  did  not  care,  Georgette 
and  I  went  walking.  As  we  passed  a 
church  from  which  a  wedding  party  was 
coming,  I  decided  to  be  smart  and  mimic 
a  popular  actor.     I  flung  my  arms  wide, 
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one  finger  got  caught  in  a  closing  door. 
That  ended  romance  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  decided  to  make 
nails.  Strange  to  say,  I  was  pretty  good 
at  it  too.  In  fact,  it  looked  like  a  nail- 
maker's  career  for  Maurice.  But  the 
more  successful  I  was  the  more  I  yearned 
to  do  amusing  things.  I'd  steal  out  into 
the  factory  yard  and  rehearse  songs  of 
some  famous  actor.  The  royal  road  to 
stage  fame  would  be  to  learn  acrobatics, 
so  I  thought.  I  attended  a  gymnasium. 
I  did  whirligigs  on  the  rings,  somersaults 
from  the  trapeze.  Everything  that  would 
help  me  become  a  good  entertainer.  Then 
I  fell  and  sprained  my  ankle  and  bruised 
my  face.  So,  in  self-defense,  my  mother 
put  her  foot  down. 

Then  I  would  be  a  singer.  It  was  much 
easier  than  acrobating.  So  with  a  bold- 
ness I  did  not  feel,  I  approached  the  man- 
ager of  the  Concert  of  the  Three  Lions 
and  told  him  I  was  great,  swell,  a  fine 
singer.  He  was  missing  a  great  chance 
not  to  book  me.  His  wife  was  there.  She 
looked  me  over  nudged  him  and  said, 
"give  the  boy  a  chance."  So  he  did.  You 
can  imagine  what  happened.  Never  had  I 
sung  a  note  to  a  piano  accompaniment. 
Never  had  I  sung  in  public.  I  was  sim- 
ply lost.  A  "terrible  flop",  you  would 
say. 

After  I  came  out  of  the  fog  of 
my  depression  I  said,  "All  right, 
I  have  been  a  failure.  That  can  hap- 
pen to  anyone.  Next  time  I  will 
succeed."  So  I  tried  again  and  again. 
My  first  chance  was  as  a  singer  at 
the  Casino  des  Tourelles,  which  paid 
me  three  francs  an  evening,  four  eve- 
nings a  week.  My  specialty  was  im- 
itating popular  hits  and  stars. 

A  friend  of  mine  knew  Mistin- 
guette,  the  famous  musical  comedy 
favorite.  So  he  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  me  to  see  her.  I  scrubbed 
my  face,  put  on  my  best  suit  and 
went  to  meet  the  great  young  lady. 
She  was  very  nice  to  me  and  encour- 
aged me  a  lot.  Her  last  words  at 
this  time  were,  "You  need  have  no 
worry  for  what  the  future  holds  with 
a  smile  like  yours." 


L, 


rflTTLE  by  little  I 
advanced  and  a  few  years  later  I  was 
her  dancing  partner  at  the  Follies 
Bergere — and  maybe  you  think  Mau- 
rice wasn't  proud  of  himself. 

Before  the  war  I  was  a  comedian 
who  used  a  huge  nose  of  red  putty 
and  an  outlandish  dress.  After  the 
war  I  adopted  the  dinner  suit  and 
straw  hat  which  I  still  use. 

My  first  big  opportunity  came 
when  Elsie  Janis  insisted  I  play  with 
her  in  a  London  show.  It  was 
"Hello  America"  and  we  did  well. 
Miss  Janis  was  very  good  to  me, 
helping  me  a  lot  and  serving  as  an  in- 
spiration. 

When  the  show  closed,  I  went  back 
to  Paris  and  joined  Mistinguette  for 


a  time.  Then  we  had  a  falling  out.  I 
went  as  an  entertainer  to  the  Casino  de 
Paris  and  there  met  the  girl  I  married, 
Yvonne  Vallee.  Yes,  it's  the  same  name 
as  your  own  American  Rudy  Vallee,  who, 
incidentally,  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.  My 
wife  tells  me  he  can  imitate  me  better 
than  I  can  be  myself.  He  did  it  one 
evening  when  we  were  in  the  audience  that 
heard  his  Fleischmann  broadcast  at  the 
Times  Square  studios  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 


T. 


HEN  Jesse  L.  Lasky, 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  Production 
for  Paramount,  persuaded  me  that  I  ought 
to  try  American  pictures.  So  we  decided  to 
try  one  in  1928.  Fortunately  for  us  it 
was  a  success.  Since  then  I  have  made 
several  more  that  you  all  have  been  good 
enough  to  like.  Perhaps  you  remember 
The  Love  Parade,  Paramount  on  Parade, 
The  Big  Pond  and  Play  Boy  of  Paris. 

A  career  is  a  funny  thing.  It  brings 
moments  of  great  happiness  and  great 
sorrow  just  like  you  find  in  everybody's 
life.  My  happiest  experience  was  when  I 
escaped  from  the  German  prison  camp  at 
Alten  Grabow  near  Magdeburg  and  got 
back  inside  my  own  lines.  My  saddest 
experience  in  life  was  the  death  of  my 


mother  in  Paris  in  1928.  It  was  doubly 
sad  because  I  was  in  Hollywood  making 
my  first  picture,  Innocents  of  Paris. 

I  am  not  handsome.  But  I  try  to  be 
wholesome.  I  am  fond  of  outdoor  life. 
My  favorite  amusement  is  boxing  and  I 
used  to  box  often  with  Georges  Carpen- 
tier.  Another  well-known  boxer  who  is 
a  good  friend  of  mine  is  "Kid"  Francis 
the  French  lightweight. 

I  am  fond  of  French  food.  Once  a  year 
I  try  to  get  back  to  Paris  for  public  per- 
formances. That  is  so  one  will  not  get 
out  of  touch  with  or  lose  the  French 
viewpoint.  In  most  big  cities  I  use  taxi- 
cabs.  But  in  Hollywood  it  is  more  fun  to 
drive  a  Ford  coupe.  To  my  mind  one  of 
the  screen's  most  able  directors  is  Ernst 
Lubitsch,  who  directed  my  own  Love  Pa- 
rade. 

I  rehearse  all  my  songs,  with  gestures, 
alone  for  weeks.  Then  I  try  them  on  a 
small  gathering  of  friends  at  my  home. 
If  they  approve,  then  I  sing  them  in  pub- 
lic, over  the  air  or  in  pictures.  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  international  states- 
manship and  political  affairs.  In  Holly- 
wood my  best  friends  are  Douglas  Fair- 
banks and  Mary  Pickford.  It  was  a 
treat  to  see  them  recently  in  New  York. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  have  them  as  guests 
at  one  of  my  broadcasts.  I  always  try 
to  be  methodical  and  punctual. 

I  love  my  wife  and  my  wife  loves 
me.  That's  all  I  know  about  love. 
I  type  all  my  personal  letters  to 
my  friends  and  relations.  I  consider 
this  by  far  the  neatest  way  and  I 
feel  sure  one  of  these  days  the  idea 
will  become  general  ...  I  like  typing 
— it  is  very  interesting — I  use  the 
touch  system. 


WE 


Maurice   Chevalier   as   a   Singing   Waiter   a   la   Paris 


HEN  I  was  in  the 
South  of  France  last  year  I  just 
went  crazy  over  a  game  they  call 
Boule.  It  is  rather  like  the  English 
Bowling  Green,  but  I  think  there  is 
a  little  more  pep  in  it. 

My  experiences  on  the  screen  have 
taught  me  that  you  are  never  exactly 
as  you  think  you  are.  The  Radio  is 
teaching  me  also  many,  many  other 
things.  I  am  getting  some  most 
illuminating  and  charming  fan  mail. 
I  find  that  lots  of  it  bears  out  my 
own  idea  of  broadcasting.  It  is  this. 
I  want  to  broadcast  so  that  my  voice 
comes  into  the  homes  of  the  listeners 
as  a  friend. 

When  I  face  the  little  black  box — ■ 
the  magical  black  box — it  sometimes 
fades  from  sight  because  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  millions  of  firesides  where 
I  hope  people  are  listening.  Particu- 
larly those  who  are  sick.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  I  should  give  them 
the  best  that  is  in  me. 

1  have  broadcast  only  a  time  or 
two  in  France  ami  twice  in  America 
before  this  Chase  and  Sanborn  series. 
Yet  they  tell  me  that  my  Radio  work 
is   good.      I   hope   you   like   me   too. 
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Lillian  G.  Genn  Interviews 
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Author  Who  Made  Two  Continents  Rock 
Gentlemen    And    Their    Preference   for 


"    AMERICAN  women  are  the  unhappiest  in  the  world,"  was  the 

/\       startling  statement  made  by  Anita  Loos,  famous  author, 

/    %      when  she  recently  arrived  here  after  a  long  sojourn  abroad. 

When    one    considers    that    American    women    hold    the 

most  conspicuously  superior  position  the  feminine  sex  has  ever  had, 

that  they  enjoy  complete  freedom  to  do  whatever  they  please,  one 

cannot  let  such  a  statement  pass  unchallenged.     With  that  thought 

in   mind,   the  interviewer  went   to   see   Miss   Loos  at  her  hotel  in 

New  York. 

Curled  up  on  the  divan  of  her  charming  suite,  the  author  looked 
very  much  like  a  girl  of  twelve.  She  is  very  small,  with  a  wistful, 
appealing  face,  and  large,  innocent  looking  eyes.  Her  hair  is  cut  in 
a  boyish  bob  and  she  wears  simple  clothes  which  accentuate  her 
youthful  appearance.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  diminutive 
person  has  earned  a  reputation  for  barbed  wit  and  stinging  satire; 
that  she  has  set  two  continents  to  discussing  whether  "Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes"  and  has  reaped  a  fortune  for  doing  it. 

However,  she  was  known  to  American  audiences  long  before  that 
noteworthy  book  made  its  appearance,  for  she  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  John  Emerson,  wrote  many  delightful  plays  for  the  screen, 
particularly  for  that  charming  star,  Constance  Talmadge. 

About  a  year  or  two  ago  she  announced  her  retirement  from 
writing.  Evidently  it  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  for  she  has 
just  completed  another  book,  The  Better  Things  of  Life,  which  is 
a  satire  on  Hollywood,  and  also  a  sparkling,  sophisticated  comedy 
with  her  husband.  Cherries  Are  Ripe,  which  is  now  touring  the 
country  with  the  popular  screen  pair  Vilma  Banky  and  Rod 
LaRocque. 

For  the  past  few  years  Miss  Loos  has  divided  her  time  between 
this  country  and  Europe.  She  is  as  much  at  home  in  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  London  as  she  is  in  New  York.  Not  only  does  she  know 
women  the  world  over,  but  she  has  a  deep  and  penetrating  under- 
standing of  their  psychology.  Her  opinions,  therefore,  are  not 
merely   glittering   generalities. 

For  that  reason  the  interviewer  was  interested  to  discuss  with 
Miss  Loos  why  she  believed  American  women  to  be  unhappy. 

"One  of  the  first  things  you  notice  when  you  come  to  this' 
country,"    she   began,    "is   that    the   American   women    do   not   look 

happy.  They  have  discontented 
expressions  on  their  faces.  Euro- 
pean women  have  less  in  material 
wealth  and  fewer  advantages,  but 
they  look  more  content.  In  fact, 
they  have  a  gayety  and  joyousness 


This  diminutive,  doll-like,  femi- 
nine person  is  actually  a  famous 
author  and  Hollywood  scenarist, 
of  world-wide   fame — Anita   Loos. 
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Anita   Loos 


American 
J~l  a  p  p  y  ? 


With  Laughter  at  Her  Biting  Satire  on 
Blondes,   Talks    of  Marriage   and    Love 


about    them    that    is    contagious.      It    is    a    sense    of    exhilaration. 

"America  is,  let  me  say,  a  wonderful  country  for  women.  It  is 
a  veritable  Paradise  in  which  they  can  get  everything  that  life  has 
to  offer.     Opportunities  and  luxuries  are  theirs  for  the  asking. 

"But  the  trouble  is  that  women  do  not  fit  this  Paradise.  No  one 
can  be  satisfied  when  one  gets  things  too  easily,  women  least  of  all. 
They  get  too  much  in  the  way  of  material  things  and  with  hardly 
any  effort  on  their  part.  Their  grandmothers  had  to  be  practically 
drudges  in  order  to  get  the  necessities  of  life.  They  worked  from 
early  morning  to  late  at  night  cooking,  sewing,  baking,  cleaning  and 
bringing  up  a  brood  of  children.  They  had  to  fetch  their  own  water 
and  get  logs  for  the  fire.  They  didn't  think  of  themselves  but 
strove  to  provide  comfort  and  pleasure  for  others.  In  that  way 
they  found  happiness  for  themselves.  What  is  more,  since  they 
were  busy  with  the  real  things  of  life,  they  had  vital  matters  with 
which  to  occupy  their  minds. 

-DUT  the  modern  American  woman  is  inclined  to  be 
a  self-centered  person  who  is  concerned  in  pleasing  and  pampering 
herself.  Her  interests  are  such  trivial  ones  as  clubs,  luncheons, 
committee  meetings,  shopping  and  bridge  games.  I  don't  know  of 
any  other  country  where  women  waste  so  many  hours  playing  bridge 
as  they  do  here. 

"If  the  woman  does  have  a  child,  she  rarely  bothers  to  make 
herself  an  essential  part  of  his  life.  She  does  little  to  prepare  him 
for  his  future,  but  leaves  it  chiefly  to  nurses,  private  schools  and 
camps.  Then  there  is  another  increasing  class  of  women  who  would 
far  rather  work  in  an  office  than  take  care  of  their  own  homes. 

"In  Europe,  even  a  woman  of  wealth  does  domestic  work  of  some 
kind.  You  don't  find  her  playing  bridge  or  spending  her  time  at 
clubs.  If  you  told  her  that  American  women  gather  together  in 
groups  and  hold  club  meetings,  she  would  be  bewildered.  She  would 
much  rather  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  the  comforts  of  her  husband 
and  the  welfare  of  her  children.  Nothing  could  make  her  neglect 
her  first  duties  and  obligations  to  her  home.  Even  if  she  has  a  nurse 
for  her  children,  she  gives  them  her  personal  attention. 

"I  believe  that  no  one  can  be  satisfied  unless  one  is  doing  work  which 
is  of  vital  importance.  And  Nature 
has  decreed  that  woman's  vital 
work  should  be  in  the  home.  When 
she  expends  her  energies  on  trivial 
pastimes  or  the  routine  and  me- 
chanical work  of  the  office,  which 


Anita  Loos  is  a  mere  feather- 
weight of  an  armful  to  her  de- 
voted actor-poet-writer-husband, 
John     Emerson — she     is     so     tiny. 
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provides  no  emotional  outlet,  she  is 
thwarting  a  deep,  fundamental  urge  in 
her.  That  is  why  you  find  so  many  discon- 
tented and  maladjusted  women.  It  ac- 
counts for  their  restless  and  hectic  search 
for  thrills  and  substitute  satisfactions. 

"American  women  would  derive  more 
zest  and  satisfaction  from  life  if  they 
would  sacrifice  some  of  their  social,  polit- 
ical or  economic  success  and  engage  in  a 
feminine  pursuit  that  is  related  to  the 
home.  They  would  lose  much  of  their 
nervousness  if  they  would  again  take  up 
so  simple  a  thing  as  sewing  instead  of 
playing  bridge,  which  only  makes  them 
more  tense.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  sewing 
in  my  leisure  and  it  has  an  almost  magic 
effect  in  resting  and  soothing  me." 

By  discarding  feminine  pursuits,  Miss 
Loos  pointed  out,  the  American  woman  is 
also  losing  her  feminine  approach  to  life 
and  her  feminine  qualities.  She  is  becom- 
ing a  hard-headed,  self-sufficient,  dom- 
inating person  with  masculine  traits. 

"Our  women  are  becoming  very  much 
like  men,"  she  said.  "They  are  more 
similar  here  than  they  are  in  any  other 
country.  They  have  not  that  great  differ- 
ence which  makes  for  variety.  An  im- 
portant consequence  of  this  is  that  woman 
has  lost  her  charm  for  men  and  is  creat- 
ing disharmony  between  the  sexes.  And 
there  you  have  the  root  of  woman's  un- 
happiness. 


TH 


.HE  European  woman  is 
content  to  play  a  feminine  role  in  life. 
From  childhood  she  is  brought  up  with 
future  marriage  in  mind  and  is  prepared 
for  her  duties  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood. She  is  taught  to  make  the  most 
of  her  feminine  charm  and  appeal.  She 
makes  a  study  of  men  and  knows  how  to 
please  them  and  make  them  happy. 

"That  is  why  the  European  eagerly 
seeks  the  companionship  of  women.  Hus- 
bands and  wives  spend  more  time  to- 
gether abroad  and  share  many  more  in- 
terests than  they  do  here.  A  man  will 
go  shopping  with  his  wife,  visit  the  art 
galleries  with  her,  and  have  luncheon  or 
tea  with  her  during  the  day.  He  spends 
his  week-ends  with  the  family  and  takes 
them  on  a  picnic  or  trip.  Husband  and 
wife  do  things  together  and  they  even 
know  intimately  the  friends  of  their  chil- 
dren. You  don't  find  the  husband  going 
off  to  play  golf  with  his  men  friends,  the 
wife  to  a  tea  or  bridge  game,  while  their 
sons  and  daughters  take  the  car  to  go 
heaven  knows  where. 

"Don't  think,  though,  that  I  blame  the 
disharmony  between  the  sexes  here  en- 
tirely on  the  woman.  The  man  is  very 
much  at  fault  too.  Imbued  with  the  idea 
that  success  in  business  is  the  one  big 
thing  in  life,  the  American  man  slaves 
for  long  hours  at  his  desk.  No  matter 
how  much  money  he  accumulates,  he 
never  feels  that  he  can  retire  or  do  other 
things.  Working  at  constant  high  pres- 
sure soon  becomes  a  habit  with  him.  If 
he   should  want   to   stop,  he  would   feel 


A   modernist   in   her   work,   Anita  Loos 
is  a  believer  in  old-fashioned  marriage. 


lost.     Tea    parties    are    absurd    to    him. 

"Naturally  when  the  man  returns  home 
at  night,  he  is  too  exhausted  from  his 
work  to  give  his  wife  and  family  any 
companionship.  About  all  he  can  do  is 
to  go  occasionally  to  a  musical  comedy 
show.  Anything  else  will  at  once  put 
him  to  sleep. 

"Week-ends  and  holidays,  he  must,  of 
course,  have  his  golf.  The  game  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  American  than 
it  is  to  the  Scot.  No  one  takes  such  an 
absurd  interest  in  the  game  in  Scotland, 
where  it  originated. 

"The  European  husband  is  by  no  means 
ideal.  He  demands  much  more  from  a 
woman  and  wants  to  be  catered  to  and 
spoiled.  But  because  he  makes  it  a  point 
to  understand  women  and  he  has  a  keener 
comprehension  of  her  emotional  needs, 
he  nevertheless  makes  her  happier  than 
the  easy-going,  good-natured  American 
husband  who  smothers  his  wife  with  lux- 
uries, but  who  gives  her  little  attention. 
Men  and  women  in  this  country  are  draw- 
ing further  and  further  apart.  There  are 
already  few  interests  that  they  have  in 
common.-" 


M, 


.ISS  LOOS  believes  that 
it  is  because  the  European  husband  and 
wife  are  bound  together  by  so  many  ties 
and  a  close  comradeship  exists  between 
them,  that  their  marriage  has  a  more 
solid  foundation,  and  it  is  further 
strengthened  by  their  mutual  love  for 
home  life.  It  is  the  primary  reason  why 
they  have  little  divorce. 

"Since  American  husbands  and  wives 
have  hardly  any  ties,  it  does  not  mean 
much  for  them  to  sever  the  relationship. 
This  may  not  have  as  much  of  an  effect 
on  the  man.  He  can  find  satisfaction 
from  life  by  absorbing  himself  more  com- 
pletely in  his  business.     But,   as   I  pre- 


viously said,  a  business  pursuit  does  not 
give  woman  the  same  satisfaction.  Fur- 
thermore, she  needs  the  security  that  mar- 
riage gives  her. 

"Of  course  men  must  also  have  the 
anchor  of  marriage.  No  human  being 
can  be  happy  when  he  drifts  from  one 
marriage  to  another.  The  older  he  grows, 
the  more  he  needs  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  there  is  someone  around  who  is 
interested  in  him  and  who  understands 
him.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  even  a 
passable  marriage  is  better  than  divorce. 
A  person  with  varying  emotions  who  runs 
to  the  divorce  court  will  usually  find  that 
he  can't  be  any  happier  with  the  next 
mate,  either,  and  his  final  years  will  be 
lonely  and  empty  ones. 

"One  can  get  along  as  well  with  one 
person  as  with  another,  provided  one  has 
not  contracted  a  wholly  unsuitable  mar- 
riage. But  like  any  other  venture  in  life, 
marriage  requires  intelligence  and  thought. 
Husband  and  wife  must  work  at  it.  And 
they  must  understand  this,"  Miss  Loos 
paused  for  a  moment.  "It  is  only  by 
working  and  planning  together  and  by 
having  a  close  and  sympathetic  relation- 
ship with  each  other,  that  they  will  find 
happiness. 


Jdut  i 


do  think,  though, 
that  because  women  are  more  concerned 
with  the  human  side  of  life,  it  is  more 
in  their  power  to  bring  about  greater 
harmony  between  the  sexes." 

As  is  well  known,  Anita  Loos  and  John 
Emerson  are  one  of  the  most  devoted  of 
couples.  They  have  been  married  for 
twelve  years  and  not  even  their  long 
residence  in  Hollywood,  where  divorce 
has  become  an  accepted  habit,  nor  the 
fact  that  most  of  their  friends  have  been 
married  several  times,  has  affected  their 
relationship.  They  enjoy  each  other's 
company  as  much  as  ever. 

Both  of  them  started  their  careers  on 
the  stage.  Miss  Loos'  father  was  the 
manager  of  a  traveling  theatrical  com- 
pany and  therefore  as  soon  as  she  could 
walk  and  talk  she  was  given  a  part  in  one 
of  his  productions.  Her  favorite  pastime 
was  to  sit  out  front  and  watch  the  crude 
movies  which  her  father  would  run  off 
during  the  intermissions.  One  day,  when 
she  was  in  her  early  teens,  she  tried  her 
hand  at  writing  a  few  scripts  and  sent 
them  to  a  movie  company.  They  imme- 
diately accepted  them  and  requested  her 
to  continue  to  contribute. 

When  Miss  Loos  had  been  writing  for 
the  company  for  about  two  years,  the 
director,  who  was  D.  W.  Griffith,  sent 
for  her  for  a  personal  conference.  He 
received  the  shock  of  his  life  when  a 
small  girl  came  to  see  him  with  her 
mother  and  told  him  she  was  the  author 
of  those  robust  and  clever  comedies.  He 
gave  her  a  job  on  his  staff  and  she  be- 
came one  of  his  invaluable  assistants. 

As  for  John  Emerson,  he  had  been  a 
successful  actor  manager  in  New  York 
{Continued  on  page  103) 
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A   Stranger    Lomes     1 


o 


1  hompkins  Corners 


U 


When    the     Wandering    Player    Fainted    Real 
Folks  Acted  Quickly  and  Went  in  for  Culture 

^By  George  Frame  Brown 


NC  LE 

Matt 

Thomp- 

kins 
scratched  a 
match  on  his 
trouser  leg.  There 
was  a  hiss  and  it 
flared  up,  throwing 
his  ruddy  features 
and  white  hair  in 
sharp  relief  for  a 
brief  moment  be- 
fore he  leaned 
over  the  oil  lamp 
on  the  table.  The. 
flame  quickly  ran 
around  the  circular 
wick,  and  the  light 
revealed  the  snug 
room  in  back  of 
Thompkins  Cor- 
ners leading  em- 
porium. 

Marthy  Thomp- 
kins examined  the 
uneven  flame  of 
the  old  lamp  with 
critical  eyes.  "I'll 
get  another  lamp" 
she  said,  and  bus- 
tled out  of  the 
room.  Elmer,  seat- 
ed at  the  table  in 
the  center  of  the 
room,  reluctantly 
turned  back  to  his 
studies,  audibly 
wrestling  with  his 
arithmetic  prob- 
lems. .  . 

Elmer:  Eleven 
goes  in  78 — seven 
times  and  one  to 
carry  —  (Prince 
whines     end     scratches     at     the     door.) 

Hello  Prince,  old  boy.  what's  the  mat- 
ter? You  want  out?   All  right,  I'll  let  you 

•This  continuity  of  Real  Folks  at  Thompkins  Comers, 
broadcast  from  WAY.  over  tho  NBC  network,  is  reproduced 
with  the  special  permission  of  Mr.  George  Frame  Brown 
and  the  Chesebrough   Mfg.   Co. 


Matt    Thompkins,    who 


out,  old  boy.     Betcha   smel 
Matt:    Hey  Elmer! 
Elmer:    Yes.  Uncle  Matt. 
Matt:     Where   you  goin'? 
Elmer:     Prince  wants  out — 
Matt:     You  sit  down  there  and  finish 


author    of    the    program 


rat.   huh; 


your 

homew 

ork— I 

don' 

t   want 

to   see 

any 

such 

report 

car 

d     as 

v  o  u 

b  r  o 

ugh  t 

home 

this 

week. 

E 

lmer: 

But 

Ree, 

Uncle 

Alatt, 

he's 

scratch 

n'  and 

begg 

in  . 

Matt:  He 

:'s  beg- 

gin'  for  one  of 
them  peppermints 
you're  nibblin'  on. 
Elmer:  No  he 
ain't.  Uncle  Matt, 
honest  .  .  .  he's 
beggin'  to  get  out. 
I  can  always  tell 
what  Prince  wants, 
jest  by  the  way  he 
asks. 

Matt:  All 
right,  let  him  out, 
but  you  see  to  it 
that  you  get  right 
back  to  them  frac- 
tions. 

Elmer:  I'll  go 
out  and  take  a 
little  run  with 
him. 

Matt:  You  let 
Prince  do  his  run- 
nin'  alone.  You'll 
be  runnin'  over  to 
Sneed's  I  guess. 

Elmer:  A  w  . 
Prince  likes  to 
h  a  v  e  company 
when  he  takes  a 
walk.  He  gets 
lonesome  for  me 
w  h  e  n  I'm  in 
school  all  day. 
Matt:  Well.  I 
guess  it'  Prince  is  so  smart,  he'd  I 
lot  happier  seein'  you  get  pood  marks  in 
your  arithmetic  than  he  would  to  have 
you  out  throwin'  sticks  for  him.  Now. 
go  let  him  out  and  gel  back  here  to  your 
work.    Don't  let  me  speak  'bout  it  a) 
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The  cast  of  Real  Folks  at  Thompkins  Corners  in  their  respective  characters. 


Elmer:     Gosh,   Uncle  Matt  —  I  can't  Mitchel:       Mitchel   —   Worthington        taining  lines.     My  first  attempt  at   the 

see  very  well  by  these  oil  lamps.  Mitchel.  difficult  role  of  Hamlet  resulted  not  only 

Matt:      No    more    excuses — you    let  Bill:       This     is     Mr.     Mitchel — Mr.        in  a  sweeping  triumph  of  presentational 

Prince   out,   and   then  get  back  to  your        Worthington   Mitchel   .   .   .  this  is   Matt        skill,    but   in    a  performance   without    a 
lessons.  Thompkins,  the  mayor  .  .  .  and  this  is  the        single  error  in  reading. 

Elmer:     Oh,  all  right  .  .  .  missus  .  .  .  Bill:     Gosh,  how  could  anybody  ever 

Matt:    What's  that?  Mitchel:     My  good  Mr.  Mayor,  and        remember  all  that?    I  even  forget  today's 

Elmer:      (Brightly)   All   right,   Uncle        you,   Mrs.   Thompkins — may   I   say  that        date   there   in   the   post   office,   with   the 
Matt.  I   am   extremely  honored  to   meet  you?        calendar  a-starin'  me  in  the  face. 

Matt:    That's   better.  I  am  charmed  to  know  the  leading  lights  Matt:       Well,    maybe    there's    some 

Elmer:     Come  on  Prince.  of  such  a  distinguished  little  community.        things  Mr.  Mitchel  can't  do. 

(Prince  barks)  Matt:     Well,  if  you  don't   mind  my  Mitchel:      Possibly   so,   Mr.    Mayor, 

Martha:     Here,   Matt,  I  got  another        sayin'  so,  Mr.  Mitchel,  the  leadin'  lights        possibly  so,  but  if  it's  connected  with  the 
kerosene  lamp  fixed.  in  this  establishment  tonight  happens  to        arts,  you  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Matt:    Thanks,  Marthy,    I'll  just  put        be     kerosene     lamps.     Somethin'     went  Matt:     Well  can  you  make  a  thresh- 

this  one  over  near  the  potato  bin.     My        wrong  with  a  connection  downstairs.  ing  flail  out  of  two  hickory  poles  and  an 

golly,  it  seems  funny  dependin'  on  these  Bill:     Mr.  Mitchel  is  a  actor.  eel  skin? 

old  kerosene  oil  lamps  after  spoilin'  our-  Martha:     An  actor!  Mitchel:    No,  I  must  admit  I  cannot 

selves  so  long  with  electricity.  Bill  :     Yeah,  he  recites  Shakespeare's        — but,  of  course,  they  are  not  the  arts — 

Martha:    If  you  ask  me,  I  still  think        plays.  Matt:       Grandpa    Overbrook   was   an 

they're  as  good  as  bulbs.  Matt:     My,  that  is  real  interesting.  artist    at   bindin'   wheat   and   swingin'    a 

Matt:    That's  a  fine  way  for  you  to  Martha:      Imagine    knowin'    Shake-         flail  when  threshin'  machines  and  reapers 

talk — and  me  president  of  the  light  and        speare's  plays  by  heart  .  .  .  and  I  have  all        was  just  bein'  thought  of. 
power   company.    It's   a  lucky  thing  we        I  can  do  recollectin'  my  favorite  verses  Mitchel:    Ah,  yes,  great  are  the  men 

got  the  mail  out  before  the  fuses  blew —        from  the  Bible.    How  do  you  do  it?  of   the   soil,   but   they   express   a    vastly 

Martha:    I   thought   there'd  be  more  Mitchel:      Oh,  a   certain   genius   for        different  being.    We,  of  the  stage,  give  of 

folks   in   askin'   for  their   mail.    I   guess        retention.    I  have  never  had  difficulty  re-        the  intangible  something  that  lies  innately 

maybe  it's  too  cold.  in   the   soul   of   everyone. 

(Door  slams)  — ^—  — ^ ^ ^ ~~~  —        When   I  play  the  goaded 

Martha:  That  sounded  -p        i    p     It        f>       .  Macbeth,  I  feel  the  very 

like  the  front  door.  -Keal    r  OlKS    oaSt  torture  which  the  immor- 

Matt:    Who  is  it?  Mr    George  Frame  Brown "Matt  Thompkins"        tal     Shakespeare     wanted 

Bill:    It's  Bill  Perkins.        Mjss   Virginia   Farmer "Marthy  Thompkins"        mm  to  feel.    It  is  my  life 

I  brought  some  company        Miss  Phoebe  Mackay "Mrs.  Watts"        — my  very  life-      1  have 

over  from  the  station.  Miss  EIsie  Mae  Gordon "Mrs.  Stevens"        dedicated    my   mind    and 

Matt:   Come  on  in  and        G.  Underhill  Macy "Fred  Tibbetts"        career    to    the    dream    of 

Set  warm-  Tommy  Brown "Elmer  Thompkins"        the    immortal    Shake- 

Bill:      Hello    Mrs.        Mr   Edwin  H    Whitney "Judge  Whipple"        sPeare-      J   make   tremen- 

Thompkins.  dous  sacrifices  going  from 

Bill:  Matt,  I  want  f^^  COURSE,  it  is  necessary  that  the  above  list  of  actors  do  some  city  to  city,  from  town  to 
to  introduce  my  friend —  V-/  doubling  for  minor  characters.  Thus,  Mr.  Brown  also  takes  the  town,  uplifting  the  drama 
Mr.  .  .  .  Mr.  gracious,  parts  of  "Mrs.  Jones"  and  Gus  Oleson";  Miss  Gordon,  the  part  of  and  increasing  the  public'3 
now  I  went  and  forgot  "Sneed";  Mr.  Macy  the  part  of  "Tony"  and  Mr.  Whitney  the  parts  of  understanding  of  the 
your  name.  "Bill  Perkins"  and  "Grandpa  Overbrook."  deeper  side  of  the  theatre. 
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Martha:  That's  a  very  noble  atti- 
tude, Mr.  Mitchel. 

Bill:  I  guess  you  have  to  stay  sev- 
eral weeks  at  some  of  the  places  before 
they  begin  to   understand  it,   don't  you? 

Matt:  Now,  Bill,  that  question  is  a 
little  out  of  order.  I  guess  Thompkins 
Corners  could  understand  as  quick  as 
anybody. 

Mitchel:  Your  suggestion  is  a  very 
timely  one,  Mr.  Thompkins.  I  would  be 
more  than  glad  to  interpret  the  works  of 
the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon  for  your 
thriving  community. 

Bill:  I  thought  you  was  goin'  to  re- 
cite Shakespeare. 

Martha:  Bill  Perkins,  Shakespeare 
was   called  the   Bard  of  Avon. 

Matt:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Mitchel,  I 
didn't  exactly  make  any  suggestion  but 
if  you've  somethin'  worth  while  sellin'  to 
us,  we're  a  ready  market. 

Mitchel:  Ah,  I  do  not  sell  my  work, 
but  rather  offer  it  for  approval.  I  have 
known  the  acclaim  of  the  crowned 
heads  on  the  continent,  I  have  been  the 
guest  of  governors,  municipal  dignitaries, 
and  scions  of  the  country's  oldest  fam- 
ilies. My  name  and  picture  have  been 
posted  in  all  the  great  cities  to  awaken 
the  anticipation  of  a  grateful  multitude. 

Matt:  Did  you  ever  play  on  Broad- 
way in  New  York? 

Mitchel:  New  York!  Bah!  Illiterate 
boors  with  no  taste  or  cultivation.  A 
great  artist  could  perish  in  the  street 
without  a  second  look.     No,  not  in  New 


The     famous     Firemen's     Band — masters     of 
melody    at    Thompkins    Corners. 


York,  but  my  career — my  career  .  .  . 
my  .  .  .  my  career  ...a.  ..a.  ..a 
.  .  .  has  taken  me  to  every  important 
city  .  .  .  my  .  .  .  my  .  .  .  greatness  .  .  . 
has  .  .  . 

(Voice  jades-sound  of  body  falling.) 

Martha:  Oh,  gracious!  What's  hap- 
pened? 

Matt:  Sh-sh-sh  ...  I  guess  he's 
fainted.  I  can't  see  his  face  in  this  light. 
Marthy,  go  in  and  make  some  strong 
coffee  and  warm  some  hot  broth.  I  think 
I  know  what's  the  matter. 

Bill:  Do  you  want  a  glass  of  water, 
Matt? 

Matt:  Yes,  Bill,  and  I'll  put  him  in 
this  chair  and  loosen  his  coat  collar.  .  .  . 
My,  he's  light  as  a  feather  and  still 
kinda  chilled.  Gracious,  look  here  .  .  . 
he  hasn't  got  any  collar  on  under  this  old 
muffler.  Him  and  his  greatness — why,  he's 
probably  starvin'  to  death  right  now  and 
he  was  tryin'  to  bluff  it  all  through. 

Bill:  Here,  Matt,  give  him  some  of 
this  water.  Gosh,  he  musta  been  pretty 
bad  off  fer  to  keel  over  that  way. 

Matt:  That  happens  when  you  don't 
eat  fer  a  spell —  He's  drinkin'  it  down. 
He'll  come  around  all  right.  Go  out  and 
see  how  Marthy's  comin'  along,  with  the 
broth  and  coffee  .  .  .  here,  take  another 
sip  of  this,  Mr.  Mitchel. 

Mitchel:  My  ...  my  profound, 
thanks,  Mr.  Thompkins. 

Matt:  Just  take  it  easy — we'll  have 
some  hot  broth  and  coffee  for  you  in  no 
time. 

Mitchel:  That  confounded  vertigo 
came  back  on  me.  Took  me  by  sur- 
prise again.      Edwin   Booth   suffered   the 


same   attacks    ...   in    fact,    our    acting 
technique  is  very  much  alike. 

Matt:  Well.  I  never  saw  Booth,  but 
they   say  he   was  pretty  good. 

Bill:  Matt,  you  can  bring  Mr. 
Mitchel  into  the  kitchen  now.  Marthy's 
got   the  table  spread  for  supper. 

Martha:  I've  come  out  for  him. 
Come  with  me.   Mr.   Mitchel. 

Mitchel:  Ah.  to  dine  with  the  queen 
...  it  reminds  me  of  my  visit  to  Britain 
and  the  happy  hours  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Matt:  Bill — say.  I  want  you  to  do  a 
little     fast  work. 

Bill:    What's  the  matter? 

Matt:  Well,  this  here  Mitchel  fella's 
pretty  bad  off.  He  ain't  had  no  food  and 
he  ain't   clothed  warm  enough. 

Bill:  I  got  some  old  clothes  home. 
He  kin  have  'em. 

Matt:  No.  this  is  different.  I  tell 
you  what  .  .  .  we're  goin'  to  have  a 
Shakespeare  readin'  right  here  in  the 
store.  We're  goin'  to  get  up-lifted  right 
among  the  crackers  and  potatoes. 

Bill:  There's  no  harm  in  that  as  long 
as  it  don't  spoil  the  stock. 

Matt:  You  go  and  git  the  fireman's 
band  together  and  be  here  as  soon  as 
they  can.  Tell  'em  to  come  in  playin" 
"Poet  and  Peasant";  they  ought  to  have 
that  down  pretty  well  by  now.  Pass  the 
word  along  to  everybody  you  can  and 
tell  'em  that  there's  no  admission,  but 
we'll  take  up  a  collection. 

Bill:  Gosh.  Matt,  that's  pretty  swell. 
I  didn't  dream  fer  a  minute  that  the  old 
fella  was  just  a  tramp. 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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<Jtf;  A  R  R  I  A  G  E 


When  A  Headliner  Takes  A  Life  Partner  Should 
It  Be  Told?  Will  Popularity  Decline  When  Glamor 
Departs'?  Twenty  Interviewed  Stars  Say,  "Yes, 
Do    Tell" Twenty    Shout,  "No,    Keep    it    Dark!" 


IT  WON'T  bother  the  comedians  one 
particle  whether  you  believe  them 
married  or  single,  or  find  definite 
proof  either  way.  At  least  that  is 
the  consensus  of  four  well  known  air  acts 
that  can  be  classed  under  the  general 
head  of  comedy.  First  of  these,  Correll 
and  Gosden,  better  known  as  Amos  'n' 
Andy,  led  this  star  inquisitor  for  the  usual 
merry  chase  before  he  cornered  them  in 
their  offices  in  the  Palmolive  Building, 
Chicago.     Said  spokesman  Amos: 

"Everybody  knows  or  ought  to  know 
we  are  both  married  happily.  Once  we 
were  a  mysterious  pair — or  group — of 
voices  on  the  air.  We  didn't  even  let 
people  know  who  we  were  or  how  many 
there  were  actually  in 
the  cast  of  Amos  'n' 
Andy.  But  that  day 
passed  soon  enough. 
Fame  pried  into  our  pri- 
vate lives  and  made  our 
every  affair  as  public  as 
it  could.  We  hardly  think 
that  the  publicity  has 
hurt  us.  Being  black- 
face comics,  we  certain- 
ly have  little  romantic 
appeal." 

Clara,  Lu  and  Em,  the 
new  Supersud  trio  of 
"back  fence"  gossipers 
who've  been  giving  you 
laughs  over  the  NBC 
chain  during  the  past 
several  months,  also 
wouldn't  mind  letting 
you  know  they  are  mar- 
ried— if  they  were.  But 
let  them  tell  it: 

"Our  trouble  isn't  hav- 
ing our  Radio  audience 
know  we  are  married  so 
much  as  it  is  knowing 
that  two-thirds  of  us 
aren't.  Having  Radio 
husbands  and  Radio  children,  it's  em- 
barrassing not  to  have  ten  years  of  mar- 
ried life  and  ten  children  each  on  which 
to  base  our  chatter.  However,  Louise 
Starkey,  who  is  Clara,  helped  the  cause 
along  by  getting  married  last  Christmas. 
The  rest  of  us?  Well,  you  never  can  tell!" 

But  Tony  Cabooch   (Chester  Gruber), 


Anheuser-Busch's  one-man  Radio  show,  is 
more  serious  about  his  views.  This  im- 
personator of  a  half  dozen  or  more  dia- 
lects, who  packs  much  homely  philosophy 
into  his  broadcasts,  replied: 

JLES,  Radio  stars  should 
let  the  public  know  if  they  are  married. 
Marriage  is  a  sacred  trust  that  should 
command  respect,  and  Radio  artists  who 
falsify  in  this  respect  only  cast  reflection 
upon  their  character  as  well  as  their  pro- 
fession. All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and 
love  is  truth. 

"Today  Radio  is  the  dominant  branch  of 
entertainment,  for  Radio  alone  enters  the 


Why  keep  anything  like  little  daughter  Jessie  a  secret?"  ask  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Jesse  Crawford,  organist-duet. 


most  sacred  of  all  places — the  home — and 
the  home  has  marriage  as  its  foundation. 
Therefore,  why  shouldn't  an  air  entertainer 
or  artist  admit  he  or  she  is  married?" 

The  Sisters  of  the  Skillet,  East  and 
Dumke,  dodging  the  issue  when  queried 
on  their  way  to  the  studio  for  their  daily 
buffoonery,    simultaneously   replied,   "Yes 


and  no."  But  neither  of  them  would  ad- 
mit ever  having  received  any  mash  notes, 
and  finally  they  were  pinned  down  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Radio  audience  would- 
n't get  all  excited  if  by  chance  it  should 
learn  that  both  were  married  and  each 
had  families  of  twelve  children. 

Graham  McNamee,  the  veteran  Radio 
announcer  whose  wife  is  almost  as  well 
known  to  the  Radio  audience  as  he  is  him- 
self, answered: 

"By  all  means,  the  artist  should  permit 
the  Radio  audience  to  know  that  he  is 
married.  After  all,  why  should  it  make 
any  difference  in  his  work  as  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned?" 

But  you  will  learn  that  all  announcers 
do  not  feel  the  same  way 
when  you  read  the  answers 
of  those  who  replied  nega- 
tively to  the  question.  But 
wait.  Here  is  the  "dean 
of  modern  music",  none 
other  than  Paul  White- 
man,  recently  brought  to 
the  networks  by  the  Allied 
Quality  Group  of  paint 
manufacturers.  What  did 
he  say? 

"I  can't  see  how," 
answered  the  man  who 
made  the  Rhapsody  in 
Blue  famous,  "it  would 
make  any  difference  to  the 
public  whether  or  not  I 
am  married.  My  business 
is  interpreting  music.  If 
it  were  interpreting  sex — 
well,  that  might  be  dif- 
ferent." 

"Sure,"  replied  Dad 
Pickard,  "you  might  'as 
well  let  the  listeners  know. 
'Course,  they  know  I'm 
married,  with  a  whole 
family  —  mother,  Bubb, 
Ruth  and  Ann  —  of  the 
air.  Nowadays  Ruth  and  Bubb  are  gettin' 
to  the  marrying  age  pretty  fast,  and  I 
don't  think  it  would  hurt  the  Pickard 
Family  one  bit  on  the  air  to  let  the  fans 
know  when  either  one  of  them  gets  mar- 
ried." 

A  lot  of  wasted  energy  and  postage 
would  be  saved  if  Edwin  Whitney's  ideas 


p\hould    Stars     Ps^dmit    \t? 
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were  carried  out.  This  NBC  character 
actor  and  production  man,  best  known 
perhaps  for  his  parts  as  Judge  Whipple 
and  Gran'pa  Overbrook  in  the  Monday 
night  Real  Folks  comedy  radario,  said: 

"If  an  artist  keeps  his  marriage  quiet, 
it  may  save  some  complications,  but 
knowledge  of  it  should  save  a  lot  of 
energy  now  expended  in  writing  fan  mail. 
Uncle  Sam  would  be  the  only  loser  in 
that  case.  Seriously,  the  knowledge  of 
an  artist's  marriage  should  not  detract 
from  his  popularity. 

Jack  Smart,  Joe  Green  in  Graybar's 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.",  answered: 


OURE  they  should.  At 
least  it  means  you'll  get  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy.  The  trouble  with  Radio 
fans  is  this.  They  take  a  liking  to  you 
— or  they  don't.  Suppose  they  do.  All 
the  nice  girls  write  in  and  say  how  grand 
they  think  you  are,  and  if  they  don't 
know  you're  married  there's  grave  danger 
of  some  of  those  fan  letters  getting  into 
the  wife's  hands.  And  she'll  never  believe 
that  they're  unsolicited  testimonials. 

"Then  suppose  you  decide  that  one  of 
them  writes  a  nice  letter,  and  sends  a  pic- 
ture of  herself.  You  can't  help  answering 
her.  That  means  a  whole  lot  more  cor- 
respondence— always  provided  you  don't 
send  your  own  picture  to  her.     It's  bad. 


EVANS  E.  PLUMMER 

But  let  'em  know  you're  hooked.  Then 
there's  a  lot  of  trouble  saved,  and  besides 
— the  Ball  and  Chain  likes  to  think  of 
itself  as  the  genius's  inspiration;  or  some- 
thing like  that." 

Jesse  Crawford,  Columbia's  Poet  of  the 
Organ,  gets  plenty  of  fan  mail.  He  says, 
"Folks  know  there's  a  Mrs.  Crawford — 
how  can  they  help  knowing  it  when  she 
insists  on  playing  the  organ  on  the  air 
with  me?  Since  my  fan  mail  seems  to 
be  keeping  up,  I  guess  it's  because  my 
appeal   is   more  melodic   than   romantic." 

Now  for  the  opinions  of  a  few  vocalists 
of  both  sexes.  Chauncey  Parsons,  NBC 
lyric  tenor  and  former  musicomedy  star, 
answered: 

"I  don't  see  why  it  would  make  any 
difference.  If  one's  married,  he's  mar- 
ried and  can't  get  away  from  the  fact. 
Then,  too.  if  the  nuptial  knot  is  concealed 
it  might  lead  to  complications  at  'home' 
so  far  as  fan  mail  is  concerned." 

And  John  Barclay,  the  tenor  who  is 
generally  accompanied  at  the  piano  by  his 
wife,  Dagmar  Rybner,  said: 

"It  should  be  a  tine  idea  to  inform  the 
public  that  a  Radio  star  is  married.  1 
am  proud  to  let  the  Radio  audience  know 
that   1  broadcast   with  mv  wife." 


They're     proud 

of     'em — Willard 

Robison,  Camel  Hour 

Batoneer,   of   his   wife; 

and     Adele     Vasa,      CBS 

singer,  of  her  husband,  Paul 

Green,  night  studio  manager. 


Vocalist  number  three  is  Mabel  Wayne. 
Of  course,  she's  better  known  as  the 
waltz-queen  composer  of  Ramona,  In  a 
Little  Spanish  Town,  It  Happened  in 
Monterey  and  Chiquita.  Mabel  has  no 
reason  to  fear  that  she  will  crumble  any 
illusions  about  her  when  she  says.  "Of 
course,  tell  the  public,"  for  Miss  Wayne 
is  still  really  a  miss. 
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>UT  if  Mabel  were  to  con- 
sider matrimony,  she  thought  she  would 
prefer  a  tall.  dark,  handsome.  Spanish- 
type  man  who  would  only  jokingly  boss 
her  around.  "No  man  will  ever  dictate 
to  me."  she  ukased.  But  here's  one  way 
we'll  shatter  an  illusion  relative  to  Miss 
Wayne.  Shhhl  Did  you  know  that  de- 
spite her  Spanish  compositions,  she  has 
never  been  in  Spain — only  Cuba  and  Cali- 
fornia? At  that,  she  should  get  some 
kind  of  hand  from  you.  for  she  is  the 
only  female  star  who  replied  "Yes"  to  the 
question.  The  others  all  fell  in  line  for 
the  negative — as  women  would. 

Now  for  several  orchestra  leaders — Phil 
Spitalny,  Freddie  Rich.  Willard  Robison 
and  Have  Ruhinoff.  Spitalny  saw  no 
reason  for  concealing  his  matrimonial 
happiness.  "It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  mar- 
riage," he  replied,  "and  why  shouldn't  I 
be  glad  to  let  the  world  know  that  1  am 
happily     wed?     Maybe     I     kill     a     little 
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romance  for  some  flappers,  but  it  is  an  un- 
wise thing  for  an  artist  to  build  himself 
up  on  sex  appeal  instead  of  merit,  as  it 
should  be." 

Freddie  Rich,  who  is  married  to  the 
beautiful  and  blonde  Margaret  Lawton 
former  British  musical  comedy  actress, 
doesn't  believe  that  a  Radio  star's  popu- 
larity is  dimmed  by  the  public's  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  married. 

"In  the  earlier  days  of  motion  pictures, 
the  marriage  of  a  star  was  hushed  up  for 
fear  his  romantic  appeal  would  be  dimin- 
ished. However,  it's  all  different  now. 
Whether  the  player  is  married  or  not, 
doesn't  seem  to  phase  admirers  any.  Some- 
times it  helps.  You  know  we  all  want 
most  what  is  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
And  so  it  is  with  Radio  performers." 

Willard  Robison,  the  Camel  Hour 
batoneer  who  is  singer,  composer-  and 
pianist  as  well,  is  proud  to  introduce  his 
wife  and  claims  she  is  responsible  for 
his  success.  "In  the  days  before  I  came 
to  Radio,  when  we  had  some  hard  sled- 
ding, she  never  lost  faith  in  me." 

While  Rubinoff,  to  whose  tunes 
Maurice  Chevalier  sings,   replied: 

"What  difference  could  it  possibly 
make?  In  the  last  analysis  I  believe  that 
any  star  in  the  world  of  entertainment 
lives  or  dies  by  the  quality  of  his  or  her 
work.  Marriage?  It  is  wholly  a  personal 
matter.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  Radio 
listeners  who  may  be  kind  enough  to  like 
my  playing  of  violin  solos,  or  to  appreci- 
ate my  orchestral  arrangements,  are 
going  to  be  greatly  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  I  am  or  am  not  married." 

J.HAT  makes  eighteen  vot- 
ing for  the  affirmative.  For  the  nineteenth 
let's  hear  from  Richy  Craig,  Jr.,  the  re- 
cently launched  Blue  Rbbon  Malt  Jester 
who  previously  has  been  known  for  a  good 
many  years  as  a  vaudeville  headliner. 
Craig  is  one  of  those  on  the  fence,  so  to 
say.  He  answers  "Yes"  for  himself,  but 
modifies  his  opinion  for  certain  other  types 
of  performers.     Said  he: 

"In  answering  this  question,  I  think  the 
first  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
is  the  type  of  work  the  Radio  artist  is 
doing.  If  he  is  a  crooner  of  'pashy' 
songs,  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  he  is  married,  because  the  great- 
est per  cent  of  his  audience  are  women, 
and  if  they  know  he  is  married — well,  it 
kind  of  takes  the  edge  off. 

"But  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  a 
comedian,  it  really  doesn't  matter,  as  he 
is  not  appealing  to  his  audience's  senti- 
mental nature.  He  is  only  trying  to  make 
them  laugh,  and  anyone  knows  that  a 
woman  never  faints  from  rapture  at  a 
funny  man.  Personally,  and  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it,  I  have  been  married  for 
FIVE  YEARS  and  THREE  DAYS— but 
it  only  seems  like  FIVE  YEARS." 

Brad  Browne,  another  "neutral"  and 
one  of  the  Pertussin  Playboys,  doesn't 
mind  his  audience  knowing  that  he's  mar- 
ried, but  he'd  rather  not  have  them  know 
that   he   has   the   cutest   baby   that   ever 


cut  a  tooth,  because  he's  timid  about 
being  a  proud  father.  As  for  other  stars, 
he  thinks  they  should  be  noncommittal  on 
the  subject,  unless  questioned  by  a  judge. 

While  Guy  Lombardo,  ever  popular 
Burns  Panatella  orchestra  leader,  after 
taking  two  kinds  of  advice,  replied: 

"Leave  it  to  your  press  agent.  We  had 
one  who  said  No ! ! ! ! " — just  like  that.  Lit- 
tle printed  exclamation  marks  came  out  of 
his  mouth  when  he  said  it.  So  a  couple 
of  the  boys  were  described  all  around 
the  place  as  nice  little  bach's,  all  waiting 
to  take  the  bait. 
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.HEN  another  guy  came 
along  and  said  'Sure!!!!!' — five  exclama- 
tion marks  this  time.  So  next  week  the 
boys'  wives  were  reported  as  on  their 
way  to  take  vacations.  The  fact  that  the 
public  knew  they  hadn't  got  wives  didn't 
seem  to  matter.  The  press  agent  fixed 
it  up  alright." 

Now  for  the  stars  who  say  "Keep  it 
secret." 

Five  ladies  of  the  air — almost  all  those 
interviewed  —  would  prevent  you  from 
knowing  whether  they  live  in  the  bachelor 
girl  style  or  boast  the  title  of  Mrs.  to 
be  used  on  occasions.  And  Rudy  Vallee, 
Ray  Perkins,  Little  Jack  Little,  Art  Kas- 
sel,  Lewis  James,  Jean  Paul  King,  Patrick 
Kelly  and  Robert  L.  Ripley — believe  it 
or  not — side  in  with  them. 

Ladies  first,  so  let's  find  out  what  this 
all  is  about.  In  looking  over  their  an- 
swers, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  four 
of  the  five  are  air  thespians.  You  might 
even  call  the  fifth  that,  too,  although  she 
really  rates  the  title  of  comedienne. 

Lucille  Wall,  NBC  dramatic  actress 
heard  in  Collier's  Hour,  Sherlock  Holmes' 
adventures  and  other  pieces,  said: 


If  they're  married,  they  won't  tell — Right, 

Little    Jack   Little,    NBC    croon-pianist,    and 

below,   Ben   Alley,  CBS   tenor. 


"No,  is  my  answer.  Of  course,  it  all 
depends  on  the  artist.  In  the  cast  of  a 
romantic  character  such  publicity  de- 
stroys the  illusion.  I  don't  see  where  it 
would  make  any  difference  if  the  listener 
knew  that  some  of  the  comic  skit  stars 
were  married  in  real  life,  but  if  a  girl . 
who  plays  romantic  parts  on  the  air  is 
married,  she  should  keep  it  quiet  as  far 
as  her  audience  is  concerned." 

Out  Chicago  way  where  they  make  Em- 
pire Builders'  dramas,  Bernadine  Flynn, 
the  beloved  ingenue  star  of  that  series 
of  programs  as  well  as  several  other 
radarios,  replied  in  the  same  tone: 

"It  depends  entirely  on  the  part  or 
type  of  work  one  is  doing.  An  unmar- 
ried ingenue  blends  better  with  the  imag- 
inative romanticism  of  the  Radio  audience. 
While  I  do  not  believe  in  any  special 
effort  being  made  to  hide  the  fact  that 
one  is  married,  I  also  do  not  believe  in 


any  special  effort  being  made  to  advertise 
the  fact." 

Irene  Wicker,  also  of  Chicago,  who  is 
the  feminine  lead  in  the  noon-time  dra- 
matic programs  of  the  CBS  farm  network, 
triple  checks  the  unanimous  negative  of 
the  ingenues.     Her  answer: 
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HEN  the  Radio  artist 
is  centering  her  activities  in  dramatic 
roles,  I  do  not  believe  she  should  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  she  is  married.  To 
do  so  is  to  destroy  many  illusions.  The 
listener  hearing  her  in  the  role  of  the 
heroine  in  some  romance,  is  likely  to  sit  ■ 
back  and  comment,  'Humph  ...  I  know 
that  gal.  She's  married  and  is  the 
mother  of  two  kids!  She's  a  fine  one 
to  be  talking  romance!' 

"If  the  silent  attitude  on  this  question 
comes  under  the  heading  of  deception, 
then  I  believe  it  is  an  innocent  and  harm- 
less   deception.     Am    I    married?        Just 
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try  to  guess!"  Now  what  would  you  guess? 
Evidently  it  is  all  wrong  to  give  away 
a  Radio  actress  by  airing  her  happy  mar- 
ried life.  Here's  another  who  believes 
that  chapter  of  her  life  should  remain 
closed.  She's  Jeanette  Kling,  NBC  char- 
acter actress,  and  her  reply: 
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.HE  idea  is  prosaic.  An 
air  of  mystery  lends  an  additional  at- 
traction to  everyone.  Immediately  a 
voice  is  heard  on  the  air,  a  personality  is 
created  in  every  mind  of  every  member 
of  the  Radio  audience.  When  a  picture 
appears  in  the  magazines  or  newspapers 
a  comparison  is  made  by  the  fans  who 
then  find  that  the  actual  personality  and 
the  mental  one  differ  in  too  many  respects. 
"When  the  fact  that  an  artist  is  mar- 
ried becomes  known,  he  or  she  immedi- 
ately develops  into  a  very  lovely  singer 


or  personality  (and  a  family  person),  but 
no  more  do  they  fire  the  imagination  of 
the  audience  to  visualize  desert  scenes  or 
love  in  the  wilderness." 

"I  say  no!"  shouted  Helene  Handin, 
the  hardboiled  sophisticate  of  the  air 
comedy  team  known  as  the  Two  Troupers. 
"In  the  case  of  most  Radio  artists  the 
knowledge  that  he  or  she  is  married  de- 
stroys illusions  built  up  by  the  invisible 
audience.  I  do,  however,  recommend 
publicizing  marriage  where  husband  and 
wife  broadcast  together." 

Rudy  Vallee!  What  does  he  believe? 
Many  of  you  no  doubt  have  been  won- 
dering what  this  crooning  batoneer  has 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Well,  if  Rudy  had 
his  way,  he'd  have  you  believe  that  he 
was  a  very  lonely  bachelor  so  that  you'd 
appreciate  his  songs  to  their  fullest  value. 
Caught  between  depots  on  his  recent  tour 
around   the   country,   M.   Vallee   replied: 

"Should  Radio  stars  let  their  public 
know  whether  or  not   they  are  married? 


This  is,  I  think,  one  of  those  rather  argu- 
mentative questions  that  can't  be  answered 
simply  'yes'  or  'no.'  Amos  V  Andy  are 
married  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  letting 
their  public  know  about  it.  And  cer- 
tainly the  giving  out  of  that  information 
hasn't  hurt  or  damaged  their  popularity. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  may  possibly  be 
argued  that  in  the  case  of  popular  band 
leaders  or  singers,  whose  efforts  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  based  on  romantic  appeal, 
popularity  might  be  affected,  at  least 
slightly,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  bands- 
man or  singer  of  love  songs  was  himself 
pledged  for  life." 

In  the  same  profession.  Art  Kassel, 
beloved  leader  of  his  Kassels  in  the  Air 
Orchestra,  answers  in  the  same  vein,  but 
extends  his  remarks  to  the  possible  havoc 
of  airing  family  troubles : 

"Perhaps  band  leaders,  especially  those 
playing  syncopation  for  the  element  de- 
siring to  'trip  the  light  fantastic',  should 
remain  peculiarly  single  to  their  public. 
Most  of  us  are — and  some  have  been — 
married,  but  advertising  the  nuptial  news 
adds  no  romance  to  our  bandstand  pres- 
ence or  'sax'  appeal. 

"The  most  serious  harm.  I  think,  is 
worked  by  having  marital  difficulties  aired 
before  the  public.  When  that  happens, 
our  feet  are  shown  to  be  merely  clay." 
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.AY  PERKINS,  the  "Old 
Topper"  and  song  and  gag  man,  joins 
Little  Jack  Little,  the  whispering  baritone 
pianist,  in  the  belief  that  little  good  and 
often  harm  result  from  letting  the  public 
know  that  an  artist  is  married.  And  like- 
wise does  Robert  L.  Ripley,  the  "Believe 
It  or  Not"  cartoon  creator,  film  short 
amazer,  and  broadcaster.  Said  Ripley: 
the  style  known  as  crooning  might  suffer 

Here  are  a  No-woman  and  a  No-man. 
Helene  Handin,  one  of  the  Two  Troupers 
(NBC)    and  Jean  Paul  King,  Chicago  NBC. 


"I  should  say  no  to  the  question.  Radio, 
even  more  than  the  stage  and  screen, 
builds  up  an  illusion  which,  were  it  de- 
stroyed, might  injure  the  artists'  drawing 
power.  For  the  same  reason,  therefore. 
I  am  opposed  to  dissemination  of  other 
discordant  facts  that  tend  to  destroy  the 
illusions  brought  about  by  the  very  in- 
visibility of  the  Radio  performer." 

Now  for  a  tenor  who  would  lock  up 
the  marriage  license.  This  one  happens 
to  be  a  member  of  the  famous  Revelers' 
quartet  as  well  as  featured  soloist  of 
many  Radio  programs.  His  name  is 
Lewis  James.  When  James  was  asked 
for  his  opinion,  the  writer  was  thinking 
about  another  Reveler  who  not  long  ago 
walked  down  the  aisle  with  a  lovely  girl 
and  has  lived  happily  ever  after.  But, 
not  having  the  latter  Reveler's  answer.  I 
must  forego  mentioning  his  name.  I'm 
sure  that  he  would  say  that  knowledge 
of  his  marriage  has  not   harmed  him. 

However,  Lewis  James  argues  for  the 
negative.     He  said: 

"In  general  I  fail  to  see  where  knowl- 
edge of  a  Radio  star's  marriage  makes 
any  difference  to  his  listeners.  However, 
there  are  some  cases  where  there  is  great 
interest,  probably  of  some  significance. 
I  should  say  that  the  man  who  sings  in 
the  style  known  as  crooning  might  suffer 
a  bit  in  popularity  if  his  public  knew 
that  he  was  married.  The  same  holds 
true  for  an  attractive  woman  who  special- 
izes in  singing  sentimental  songs." 

Two  more  tenors,  Ben  Alley  and  Morton 
Downey,  coincide  with  Lewis  James. 

Ben  Alley,  who  is  leading  tenor  in 
"Sweethearts  of  the  Air."  considers  broad- 
casting and  audience  as  strictly  business 
and,  though  unmarried,  thinks  that  a  per- 
son's home  life  should  not  concern  his 
business  associates. 

And  while  it's  no  secret  that  Morton 
Downey,  Columbia's  sensational  tenor,  is 
the  happy  husband  of  Barbara  Bennett, 
one  of  Richard  Bennett's  illustrious 
daughters,  of  whom  Constance  and  Joan 
are  the  others,  he  prefers  no  mention  of 
his  married  life. 

"After  all,  people  in  everyday  occupa- 
tions are  entitled  to  a  little  privacy,  so 
why  can't  we  poor  Radio  artists  enjoy 
the  same?  Personally.  I  don't  really  see 
why  people  would  want  to  be  interested 
in  my  home,  but  if  they  are.  it's  all  right 
with  me.  If  necessary.  I'd  broadcast  to 
the  whole  world  that  my  wife  is  the 
sweetest  and  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world." 


H, 


.ERE  are  two  announcers 
who  fail  to  check  exactly  with  Graham 
McNamee.  One  is  Jean  Paul  King,  that 
likeable  new  voice  from  Chicago  whom 
you  hear  on  the  Clara.  Lu  and  Em  pro- 
grams as  well  as  many  other  important 
broadcasts.      King  replied: 

"The  romantic   soul  that   an   announcer 

is   supposed   to   be.   should.    I    am   led   to 

believe,  never  be  tied  down  by  the  bonds 

of  matrimony   in    his   feminine   audience's 

i  Continued    on    page    90) 
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Dr.  Harry  E. 

FOSDICK 


A  Rugged,  Wholesome  Man,  Who 
Substitutes  "Animated  Conver- 
sations" for  Sermons — Packs  His 
Non-Credal  Church  to  the  Doors 
While   Radio   Millions   Listen 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  men 
I've  ever  met  is  a  clergyman 
His  name  is  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.  I  rather  imagine  it's 
familiar  to  most  of  you,  not  only  because 
he  is  one  of  the  most  discussed  personali- 
ties of  our  times,  but  also  because  you  may 
have  heard  his  voice  over  the  Radio.  His 
sermons  are  broadcast  every  Sunday  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  and 
there's  an  intimacy  about  the  human  voice 
coming  into  your  home  that  makes  you 
feel  you  know  the  person  who  is  talking. 
Well,  ever  since  I'd  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  Dr  Fosdick  was  preaching  to 
standing  room  only,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  auditorium  of  his  church  will  accom- 
modate twenty-five  hundred  persons,  plus 
some  eight  hundred  more  in  an  auxuliary 
hall  in  the  church  building,  I've  been  want- 
ing to  meet  him  so  I  could  tell  you  folks 
about  him.  You  know,  here  in  New  York 
this  year,  not  many  theatres  have  had  at- 
tractions fortunate  enough  to  enable  them 
to  hang  out  the  "standing  room  only" 
sign.  I  thought  it  was  significant,  there- 
fore, for  the  public  to  literally  almost 
storm  a  church  to  hear  a  man  preach. 
Your  wonder  over  the  significance  of  the 
thing,  however,  changes  to  understanding 
when  you  hear  Dr.  Fosdick  preach.  He's 
really  got  something  to  say,  and  he  says 
it.  No  matter  whether  or  not  you  pos- 
sess a  creed,  or  go  to  church,  the  man 
rings  true! 


"Dr.  Fosdick  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
tomorrow  afternoon.  You  can  come  right 
to  his  office  in  the  Riverside  church.  It's 
on  the  eighteenth  floor." 


I 


TELEPHONED  to  the 
Riverside  Church — that's  the  name  of  his 
church — for  an  appointment  with  him. 
And,  even  in  this  day  of  wonders  when 
science,  invention  and  philosophy  hurl 
new  surprises  at  you  every  twenty-four 
hours,  it  seems,  I  confess  I  was  somewhat 
taken  aback  when  Dr.  Fosdick's  secre- 
tary said: 


Tb 


.HAT  reference  to  his 
office  being  on  the  eighteenth  floor  of  the 
church  is  what  made  me  sit  up.  Nat- 
urally, there's  no  element  of  surprise  at- 
tached to  information  from  the  secretary 
of  a  captain  of  industry  to  come  to  the 
thirtieth,  fortieth  or  fiftieth  floor  of  an 
office  building,  but  you  don't  associate  a 
minister  with  a  skyscraper  office.  But 
there  are  a  good  many  elements  of  surprise 
about  Dr.  Fosdick.  Looking  back  over 
my  visit  with  him,  I'd  say  his  office — that 
is,  it's  location — was  the  least  of  them. 
The  man  dominates  his  office,  just  as  he 
dominates — or  rather  his  personality  domi- 
nates— his  church.  And  the  Riverside 
church  is  a  structure  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. 

I  went  to  the  church,  took  one  of  the 
elevators  to  the  eighteenth  floor  of  the 
tower,  and  entered  his  office.  The  ante- 
room, where  two  secretaries  are  busy,  is  a 
quiet  workshop,  the  walls  of  which  are 
lined  with  bookshelves.  Dr.  Fosdick's 
private  •  office  adjoins  this.  It's  comfort- 
able but  not  ornate  in  any  way  and  just 
adjoining  it  is  a  tiny  reception  room. 
That's  where  he  meets  people.  The  room 
hasn't  any  pictures  on  the  walls — and  there 
are  but  two  chairs  and  a  small  couch. 

Dr.  Fosdick  is  a  man  of  medium 
height — with  a  serious  face,  the  kind  of 
a  face  that  reveals,  when  he  smiles,  a 
warm  and  friendly  spirit.  He  has  a  great 
shock  of  curly,  wavy  hair,  rather  a  full 
nose  and  a  good  jaw.  He's  fifty-two 
years  old,  but  he  looks  a  good  deal 
younger.  His  body  is  sturdy,  his  hands 
chunky  and  his  fingers  stubby.  He  has 
blue  eyes.     They,  also,  are  friendly  and 


inviting  and  when  you  catch  the  sheen  of 
sunlight  on  his  rimless  spectacles,  you 
have  to  look  twice  to  make  sure  of  the 
source  of  the  sparkle,  because  his  eyes  can 
sparkle,  too.  He  was  wearing  a  business 
suit  and  I  thought,  as  I  looked  him  over, 
that  if  I  passed  him  on  the  street,  and 
didn't  know  him,  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  I'd  take  him  for  would  be  a  minister. 
He  looks  like  a  successful,  aggressive  busi- 
ness man.  I  give  you  my  split-second 
appraisal  of  the  appearance  of  the  man 
just  as  he  struck  me  because  I  thought  a 
good  deal  about  it  after  I'd  left  him.  I 
went  away,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I'd 
met  a  man  who  worked  as  hard  as  any 
business  man  I've  ever  known — that  he 
toiled  as  long  and  as  ardently  in  the  realm 
of  the  spiritual  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us  do 
in  the  realm  of  the  material. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something  of  his 
background.  Behind  Dr.  Fosdick  is  a 
century  of  education  endeavor,  for  both 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  were 
teachers.  And  it's  even  more  than  a  cen- 
tury when  you  take  into  consideration  Dr. 
Fosdick's  active  life.  Even  as  a  boy  he 
knew  he  would  do  either  one  of  two 
things  throughout  life — preach  or  teach, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he's  done  both 
pretty  consistently. 


H, 


-E  comes  of  Anglo-Saxon 
stock.  The  first  Fosdick  in  America  came 
from  England  and  settled  near  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  in  1635.  That  makes 
a  fine,  old  American  background,  don't 
you  think?  Nearly  three  hundred  years. 
Later,  there  were  Fosdicks  who  went  into 
what  was  then  known  as  the  West.  They 
obeyed  the  ever-beckoning  finger  that 
attracted  the  pioneers — the  finger  that 
held  aloft  the  hope  of  new  lands,  new 
opportunities.  His  grandfather,  for  ex- 
ample,  traveled   in  a   covered   wagon   to 
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what  is  now  the  city  of  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Incidentally  that  was  the 
West  in  those  days. 

And  here's  an  interesting  thing: 
you  know,  in  my  talks  with  vari- 
ous outstanding  men  and  women, 
I  always  get  a  real  thrill  whenever 
I  come  across  a  reference  to  a 
covered  wagon  in  their  family  his- 
tories. The  pioneers  who  swept 
into  the  West  made  this  country, 
and  the  hope  and  courage  and 
stamina  that  they  carried  into 
the  wilderness  and  which  enabled 
them  to  meet  all  the  perils  it 
held,  and  overcome  them,  are,  I 
think,  the  finest  heritage  we  have. 
So,  a  "covered  wagon"  back- 
ground always  arouses  my  curi- 
osity, and  when  I  meet  a  descend- 
ant I  try,  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
to  learn  whether  the  old  pioneer 
stock  still  figures  in  him.  In  Dr. 
Fosdick's  case,  I'll  say  "yes", 
that  it  does — most  emphatically. 
He's  still  the  pioneer  type.  He's 
not  afraid  of  the  new.  He's  also 
ready  and  willing  and  eager  to 
brave  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
soul,  and  a  beckoning  finger — a 
finger  that  holds  the  hope  of 
truth — calls  him  on  and  on.  He 
will  follow  it  to  the  end. 


B. 


'UT  I'm  straying  away 
from  the  century  of  education.  His 
grandfather  was  a  carpenter  and 
a  cobbler  in  the  little  settlement 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  but  he 
found  time  to  educate  himself, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  baby  city  of  Buffalo.  He  had 
taught  for  forty  years.  His  son — 
Dr.  Fosdick's  father  —  taught 
school  in  Buffalo  for  fifty  years. 
So  Dr.  Fosdick,  therefore,  was 
brought  up  in  a  professional  fam- 
ily— in  a  setting  where  knowledge 
was  the  guiding  star,  and  it  was 
natural  for  him — especially  after 
he  discovered  that  he  had  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  making  money 
— to  turn  to  a  professional  career.  You 
remember  my  telling  you  that  even  as 
a  boy  he  knew  he  would  either  teach  or 
preach. 

Today,  Dr.  Fosdick  is  known  as  the 
great,  liberal  preacher  of  our  times.  Not 
only  in  word  and  deed  does  he  merit  the 
title,  but  his  background  figures,  in  it. 
too.  His  great  grandfather,  for  instance, 
was  expelled  from  church  for  refusing 
to  believe  in  hell— the  hell  of  fire  and 
vengeance  and  brimstone. 

And  the  great  grandson  of  today  is 
equally  outspoken.  He  doesn't  believe 
in  a  religion  of  gloom.  He  thinks  that 
kind  of  religion  is  a  false  religion. 
Neither  does  he  believe  in  a  religion  of 
fear.  He  believes  that  religion  should 
make  a  man  radiant,  but  he  doesn't  try 
to  prescribe  any  sugar  covered  short  cuts 


Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
"The  Man  behind  the  Name" 

By 
EDWIN    ALGER 


'T'HE  author  is  the  creator  of  a  series  of 
J-  vivid  Radio  sketches  on  interesting  peo- 
ple. He  is  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  was 
President  Wilson's  favorite  correspondent , 
and  now  lives  on  a  Tom  Thumb  plantation 
near  Cherrydale.  Ya.,  when  not  occupied  at 
NBC  studios  or  interviewing  notables. 

lo  radiance.  He  feels  that  the  religious 
quality  of  life  is  life  at  its  highest,  and 
I  think  "intellectual  honesty"  are  the 
two  words  that  more  nearly  describe  his 
state  of  mind  in  his  approach  to  either 
religion,    human    conduct    or    life    gener- 


ally. I  don't  imagine  he  does  any- 
thing or  says  anything  without  first 
asking  himself  the  question:  "Now 
then,  is  it  intellectually  honest?" 
If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
without  any  question  or  quibbling, 
he  acts,  but  if  there's  any  doubt 
about  it,  he  doesn't  act. 

The  Riverside  Church  reflects 
the  Fosdick  mind.  It's  open  seven 
days  a  week.  It's  a  non-creedal 
church,  and  it  welcomes  people 
from  all  or  any  denominations. 
You  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Quakers  use  it  for  a 
meeting  place.  The  Riverside 
Church,  incidentally,  was  erected 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
his  mother.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
happens  to  be  a  good  Baptist 
and  Dr.  Fosdick  was  ordained  as 
a  Baptist  minister,  but  both  men 
believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
without  the  necessity  f»f  identi- 
fications   through    secular    badges. 


A. 


T  ONE  point  in  my 
talk  with  Dr.  Fosdick,  I  remember 
asking  him  if  there  was  any  ad- 
venture in  religion. 

"Adventure?"  he  repeated. 
"Why,  trying  to  build  the  type 
of  church  we  are  in  is  an  adven- 
ture. It's  open  to  all.  No  one 
has  to  agree  on  a  theological 
opinion.  There's  spiritual  lib- 
erty for  all  and  the  result  is  it's 
the  most  harmonious  church  I 
know,  for  there  is  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others." 

I  also  asked  him  what  he 
thought  it  was  that  made  peo- 
ple come  in  such  numbers  to 
attend  his  services,  and  his  reply 
was: 

"Well,  whenever  people  have  a 
chance  to  get  light  on  the  real 
problems  of  life  they'll  come  to 
church." 

Perhaps  that's  the  real  basis 
of  Dr.  Fosdick's  strength — his 
ability  to  give  light  on  the  real 
problems  of  life.  And  in  this  connection, 
I  think  his  early  experience  has  something 
to  do  with  that  ability.  When  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old  he  conducted  a  mis- 
sion just  off  the  Bowery.  Sometimes 
there  were  as  many  as  nine  services  on 
a  Sunday.  The  men  who  attended  these 
services  were  derelicts,  and  the  minister 
who  talked  to  them  came  across  almost 
every  soiled  and  unhappy  page  one 
could  find  in  the  book  of  life.  His  lis- 
teners weren't  the  kind  who  could  be 
satisfied  with  a  sermon  replete  with 
flowery  phrases,  or  lulled  into  spiritual 
serenity  by  the  musical  cadences  of  a 
rich  and  melodious  voice,  No,  indeed. 
They  came  in.  doubt  inc.  hut  hoping  for 
repairs.  I  told  you  they  were  derelicts. 
And  the  contacts  that  Fosdick.  the  young 
(Continued  o  103) 
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Frank   Buck   cuddles  a   baby  tapir  about   to 
sail    from    Singapore   to    the    United    States. 


ANYTHING  is  liable  to  happen  when 
xl  you  meet  Mike"  says  Frank  "Bring- 
'Em-Back- Alive"  Buck,  whose  initial  broad- 
cast was  responsible  for  his  writing  one  of 
the  outstanding  non-fictional  books  of  the 
current  season. 


MOST  of  us  get  all  hot  and  both- 
ered whenever  we  are  accused 
of  being  up  to  some  "monkey 
business".  But  I  know  a  chap 
who  is  as  restless  as  a  duck  out  of  water 
or,  if  you  prefer  your  similes  dressed  in 
modern  verbiage,  as  restless  as  a  rack- 
eteer trying  to  go  straight,  unless  his 
monkey  business  is  flourishing. 

Frank  Buck  is  the  gentleman's  name. 
He's  made  this  name  mean  something  as 
an  importer  of  assorted  wild  animals  so, 
when  he  crosses  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  col- 
lect living  specimens  for  American  zoos 
and  circus  menageries,  his  departmental 
monkey  business  actually  occupies  only  a 
fraction  of  his  time.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  capturing  and  shipping  of 
rarer  beasts,  reptiles  and  birds  have  been 
the  principal  objectives  of  his  numerous 
trips  to  the  Far  East,  he  has  brought 
through  the  port  of  entry  at  San  Francisco 
more  than  5,000  simians.  You  must  ad- 
mit that  Frank  Buck  has  done  his  share 
of  monkey  business. 

If  you  visit  the  zoos  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Dallas, 
Milwaukee,  San  Diego,  Memphis,  Kansas 
City,  San  Antonio  or  Minneapolis  you  are 
sure  to  find  yourself  face  to  face  with 
many  an  old  friend  of  Frank  Buck's. 
There  are  several  of  these  "friends",  now 
behind  bars,  that,  at  one  time,  were  happy 
to  eat  out  of  his  hand  or.  willingly  would 
have  chewed  off  their  captor's  leg  or  head 
if  given  half  a  chance.  Not  all  these  animals 
had  what  we  would  term  a  friendly  dis- 
position.    But    every   animal   with  which 
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F  rank  Buck  Tells  Interviewer 
How  He  Makes  Jungle  Denizens 
Good  American  "Zootizens" 


Frank  Buck  has  come  in  contact,  and 
frequently  this  contact  has  been  much  too 
close  for  comfort,  each  and  every  one  of 
them  is  a  friend,  to  him.  They  may  have 
left  their  mark  on  Frank's  person,  a  bite, 
the  nasty  scratch  of  a  claw,  or  a  sting — 
but  they  also  left  a  good  story  with  a 
master  spinner  of  yarns. 

I  met  Frank   Buck  at   an   impromptu 
luncheon  in  a  cafe  where  writers  some- 
times gather  for  the  noonday  meal.  There 
were  six  in  our  party  and  the  discussion 
started  out  to  be  of  matters  well  within 
the   city  limits   or,   at   best,   national  in 
scope.     A  chance  remark  by  one  of  the 
party   about   dogs   led   to   stories   of   do- 
mesticated  pets   and   before   we  knew  it 
Frank  was  launched  on  a  yarn  involving 
his   personal   experience   with   a   python. 
Animals    in    transport    demand    constant 
care  and  attention.    Snakes,  as  a  rule,  will 
make  the  ocean  trip  to  the  States  without 
food,    but    they   must   have   water.      To 
equip  their   crates   with   proper   drinking 
receptacles  is  unnecessary,  as  the  reptiles 
are   capable  of  absorbing  water  through 
their  skins  readily,  so  a  bucketful  is 
dashed    over    them    daily.     The   big 
fellows  are  given  private  accommo- 
dations, the  top  of  each  box  being  a 
hinged  lid.     Before  the  water-dasher 
gives  a  crated  python  a  bath  he  takes 
a  hurried  glance  at  the  coiled  snake 
to    determine  the    exact    location    of 
the  reptile's  head.     If  Mr.  Python  is 
facing  the  opening,   when   the  lid  is 
partly     opened,      the     water-dasher 
slams    the    cover    down    and    finds 
something   else   to   do    for   an    hour 
or  so.     It  seems  that  when  the  big 
captive's  head  is  pointed  toward  the 
opening  the  spring  for  possible  free- 
dom is  made  with  ease,   but  if  the 
snake   is    not    in    the    right    position 
to  attempt  the  spring  the  attendant 
has  ample  opportunity  to  administer 
the  bath,  refasten  the  lid  and  be  on 
his   way   before   the   reptile   can  get 
turned      around     in      the     cramped 
quarters. 

"Hurrying  to  get  my  tasks  aboard 
ship  performed,"  said  Frank,  "there 
came  a  day  when  I  neglected 
to    take    the    precautionary     glance 


into  a  crate  containing  a  full-grown 
python.  The  snake  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  neglect  by  springing  open- 
mouthed  for  the  opening  and,  finding  my 
hand  directly  in  its  path,  proceeded  to 
swallow  it.  Now  a  python  is  not  a  poi- 
sonous snake  and  it  has  no  fangs.  As  it 
swallows  its  food  whole  the  reptile's  teeth, 
while  numerous,  are  used  to  help  crowd 
this  food  down  the  throat  and  not  for 
mastication.  I  slammed  the  lid  of  the 
crate  down  before  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  python  slipped  out,  determined 
to  keep,  if  possible,  the  balance  of  the 
body  in  captivity.  At  the  same  time  I 
let  out  a  yell  for  help.  A  native  Malay 
boy,  my  assistant  on  the  trip,  was  the 
first  to  come  to  my  aid.  With  the  help 
of  deckhands  most  of  the  python  was  kept 
in  the  box,  much  to  my  eternal  gratitude, 
for  once  its  body  was  completely  outside 
I  would  have  been  crushed  in  the  giant 
coils  and  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
kill  the  reptile  before  it  killed  me.  I  don't 
like  to  kill  any  specimen  unless  the  occa- 
sion demands.     It's  my  business  to  bring 


Ford   Frick,   New   York   newscaster,  pre- 
sents  Mr.   Buck    to    the   Radio    audience. 
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8/  Doty  Hobart 


Illustrated  by 


'em  all  back  alive. 
"My  hand  was  be- 
ginning to  go  numb 
from  the  terrific  muscular  pressure  that 
tugged  and  squeezed  and  pulled  as  the 
snake  tried  to  take  in  more  of  my  arm. 
I  was  combining  orders  with  robust 
curses,  and  must  have  done  a  pretty  good 
job  at  both,  for  my  assistant  finally  got 
the  python's  jaws  pried  apart.  Even  then 
the  work  was  not  over.  Before  my  arm 
was  extricated  I  thought  it  would  be 
pulled  from  its  socket. 

T 

J.  HE  python  was  returned 
to  its  crate  and  my  Malay  boy  and  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  picking  tiny  teeth  out 
of  my  arm  with  tweezers  and  giving  the 
numb  and  injured  member  first  aid  treat- 
ments. It  was  several  hours  before  the 
circulation  in  my  arm  was  normal." 

A  few  days  after  the  luncheon  party  I 
accepted  Frank's  invitation  and  "looked 
him  up"  at  the  hotel  which  he  is  using 
for  his  headquarters  while  in  the  city. 


Hal  Coffman 

(©  The  Eveninc  Journal) 


Frank    "Bring-'Em-Back-Alive"   Buck    faces   a    live 
Mike  and   lives  to   tell   the  tale   to  eager   listeners. 


He  met  me  at  the 
elevator    and    as    we 
walked  down  the  hall 
to  his  room  he  said.  "I'm  glad  you  caught 
me  when  you  did  because  I  don't  know 
how  much  longer  I'll  be  with  you  modern 
cliff-dwellers." 
"Headed  for  the  jungles?"  I  asked. 
"Yes.     For   the   jungles,   but   the   trip 
will  mean  a   different   racket   than  usual 
for  me." 

"Don't  tell  me  you're  quitting  the  ani- 
mal collecting  game." 

"Not  exactly,"  he  laughed.  "Only  this 
time  I  hope  to  be  collecting  pictures  of 
animals  as  well  as  the  animals  themselves. 
I  expect  to  sign  up  with  one  of  the  big 
motion  picture  companies  within  the  next 
day  or  so.  Everything  is  practically  set- 
tled and  soon  after  the  dotted  lines  have 
been  decorated  I'll  be  on  my  way  to 
Singapore  with  a  couple  of  cameramen  in 
tow." 

I  asked  how  it  happened  that  his  first 
broadcast  was  responsible  for  bringing 
him  to  New  York. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he 
said.  "I  promised 
to  tell  you  about 
that,  didn't  I? 
Well,  it  was  on  my 
last  trip  to  the 
Orient  and  the  ship 
put  in  at  Manila. 
I  have  a  host  of 
friends  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and,  after 
holding  a  young 
reception  with 
those  who  came  to 
the  dock  to  greet 
me.  one  of  them 
hauled  me  off  to 
attend  a  Rotary 
luncheon  as  the 
guest    of   honor. 

"I  don't  know 
that  I  am  any 
groat  shakes  as  an 
orator,  but  when  I 
was  introduce!  I 
managed  to  set 
away  with  it  by 
telling    some    ani- 


Little   Tommy   Tiger   snarls   a   wicked   fare- 
well  to  India.      He  will  soon   be  in  America. 


mal  stories."  Frank  is  too  modest.  He  may 
not  be  an  orator  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  but  he  has  the  knack  of  making  his 
adventures  live  again  in  the  telling.  "A 
newspaper  editor  was  present  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  be  willing  to  broadcast 
these  stories  that  evening.  I  had  heard 
a  lot  about  Radio  but  the  nearest  thing 
to  a  broadcasting  studio  I'd  ever  seen 
were  the  wireless  rooms  on  shipboard. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing  appealed  to  me 
and  I  agreed  to  take  a  chance  as  a  micro- 
phone performer. 

"This  Manila  newspaper  sponsors  a 
half-hour  program  called  'The  Front 
Page.'  For  fifteen  minutes  news  events 
are  broadcast  in  much  the  same  way  they 
are  here  by  Lowell  Thomas.  By  the  way. 
I  met  Lowell  for  the  first  time  in  the 
East  about  ten  years  ago  and  used  to  run 
into  him  occasionally  out  there  until  he 
got  so  civilized  he  started  spending  most 
of  his  time  here  in  the  States." 

""What  about  the  other  fifteen  min- 
utes?" I  asked. 


I 


COULDN'T  say  what 
they  were  accustomed  to  having,  but  for 
this  particular  broadcast  I  was  the  other 
fifteen  minutes." 

"Do  you  remember  the  call  letters  of 
the  station?" 

"Not  offhand.  Wait  a  minute."  Be 
dug  up  a  scrapbook  and  found  the  desired 
page.  "Here  it  is.  Here.  Station 
KZRM.  Nice  little  place.  The  folks 
there  treated  me  fine,  too." 

'What  did  you  talk  about?  What  sto- 
ries did  you  tell?" 

"I  told  about  the  time  an  orang-utan 
got  loose  on  board  ship  and  I  knocked 
him  out   with  a  blow  on  the  chin." 

"With  vour  fist?"  I  asked. 
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Suds.     She  learned  the  laundry  business  in 
the  jungle. 

"Sure,  with  my  fist,"  said  Frank.  "I 
never  met  a  'rang  yet  who  understood  the 
first  principles  of  boxing."  He  laughed 
and  added,  "I  used  to  be  pretty  fair 
with  the  gloves.  But  I  didn't  have 
any  on  when  I  gave  that  fellow 
the  uppercut."  He  rubbed  the 
knuckles  of  his  right  hand  in  rem- 
iniscence. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  spent  most  of  the 
fifteen  minutes  telling  about 
Gladys.  She  was  another  'rang," 
he  explained  parenthetically.  "I 
bought  her  with  four  others  from  a 
Malay  trader.  When  you  buy  from 
traders  you  never  know  whether  the 
animals  are  wild  or  tame.  You  see, 
the  natives  often  capture  baby 
'rangs  and  raise  them  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  sell  the  traders. 
Sometimes  a  native  family  will 
keep  a  'rang  for  a  pet  until  it  is 
full  grown.  That's  about  fifteen 
years.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
Gladys.  She  was  full  grown.  I  didn't 
discover  she  was  tame  until  I  had 
her  in  the  compound  near  Singapore,  my 
headquarters  when  in  the  East.  As  her 
cage  was  being  installed  in  a  shed,  along 
with  others  just  arrived,  I  happened  to 
pass  close  enough  so  that  she  could  reach 
out  through  the  bars  to  touch  my  arm. 
When  one  is  familiar  with  'rangs  the  ap- 
proach of  a  tame  ape  cannot  be  mistaken. 
An  untamed  'rang  makes  a  hasty  grab  and 
bares  its  teeth.  The  tame  animal  is  unhur- 
ried in  its  movements  and  the  teeth  are 
never  displayed. 

"Gladys  stroked  my  arm  so  gently  that 
I  paused  in  my  work  and  moved,  bit  by 
bit,  closer  to  the  cage.  I  was  ready  to 
jump  away  at  the  first  sign  of  danger. 
But  there  wasn't  an  evil  thought  in  this 
girl's  head.  When  I  knocked  some  of 
the  front  bars  loose  she  stuck  her  head 
through  and  nuzzled  my  arm.  Then  I 
knew  she  wasn't  fooling.  A  moment 
later  I  had  knocked  out  enough  bars  so 
she  could  climb  out. 

"Man  alive,  she  was  the  happiest  ani- 
mal I  have  ever  seen.  She  hugged  me 
in  a  motherly  fashion,  as  well  as  her 
height  of  four  feet  would  permit,  stroked 


my  arms  gently  and  then  danced  up  and 
down  in  front  of  me.  She  certainly  appre- 
ciated regaining  her  liberty,  for  by  watch- 
ing the  humanly  natural  way  in  which  she 
performed  little  self-imposed  duties  I  was 
soon  convinced  that  she  had  spent  many 
years  practically  in  the  bosom  of  a  native 
family. 

"I  fastened  her,  dog  fashion,  with  a 
collar  and  about  ten  feet  of  chain  near 
the  house.  The  building  stood  about 
three  feet  off  the  ground  and  Gladys 
slept  on  the  ground  under  it.  Gave  her 
some  straw  and  a  blanket  and  she  made 
up  her  own  bed,  spreading  out  the  first 
very  carefully  before  rolling  up  in  the 
latter. 

"One  day  she  stopped  me  to  investi- 
gate a  basin  and  washrag  I  was  carrying. 
I  gave  them  to  her  to  see  what  she  would 
do.  She  placed  the  basin  of  water  on 
the    ground    and    began    scrubbing    and 


was    bathing.      That   wasn't    a    ladylike 
thing  to  do. 

"The  gardener's  baby  was  her  especial 
joy.  She  got  a  great  kick  out  of  swinging 
the  child  in  a  hammock.  But  the  gar- 
dener objected  to  the  motherly  attention 
she  gave  the  infant  and  I  was  forced  to 
fasten  her  collar  with  a  padlock.  Unable 
to  slip  out  of  this  collar  she  was  forced 
to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  ten- 
foot  chain. 


(JnCE  in  a  while  I 
would  take  her  in  the  car  when  making 
the  trip  to  the  city.  She  liked  to  ride 
and  sat,  very  quiet,  on  the  seat  beside  me. 
Sometimes,  when  I  stopped  in  at  the  bar 
of  the  Raffles  Hotel,  I  would  let  her  have 
a  small  glass  of  beer.  Once,  to  see  what 
she  would  do,  I  took  away  all  the  chairs 
which  surrounded  the  table  where  I  was 
sitting  and  pretended  not  to  notice  that 
Gladys  was  present.  Undaunted,  she  slid 
a  chair  over  to  the  table  and  seated 
herself,  reaching  for  my  glass  by 
way  of  announcing  that  she  was 
ready  for  her  beer. 

"She  made  a  host  of  friends  on 
the  trip  across  the  Pacific  and  I  had 
become  so  attached  to  my  pet  that 
I  hated  to  part  with  her.  However, 
I  could  not  keep  her  here  in  the 
States.  I  had  to  let  her  go.  It  was 
the  saddest  animal  farewell  I've 
ever  known.  She  was  some  girl, 
that  Gladys." 


H< 


Suds.      She   kept   it   up   in   the  compound. 

dousing  the  rag,  going  through  all  the 
motions  of  a  laundress.  After  first  soak- 
ing it  thoroughly,  she  picked  it  up  with 
both  hands  and  proceeded  to  wring  it  out, 
like  an  experienced  washerwoman.  Then 
she  shook  it  out,  put  one  corner  between 
her  teeth  and  stretched  it  flat  with  her 
hands.  Making  sure  it  was  clean  all  over 
she  walked  from  the  shadow  of  the  house 
to  spread  the  rag  out  neatly  on  the  grass 
in  the  sun. 

"She  used  to  slip  out  of  her  collar  al- 
most at  will.  It  wasn't  that  she  wanted 
to  escape.  She  may  have  wanted  to  come 
and  sit  beside  the  road  to  wait  for  me 
to  return  from  town  in  the  car.  I  found 
her  there  several  times.  The  minute  the 
car  stopped  she  would  climb  in  and  take 
the  seat  beside  me. 

"She  liked  to  climb  over  the  roofs  of 
the  house  and  sheds  in  the  compound. 
She  gave  the  young  fellow  who  lived  next 
door  a  good  scare  by  suddenly  appearing 
at  his  window  to  look  in  on  him  as  he 


OW  did  you  hap- 
pen to  give  her  that  particular 
name?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know  who  named  her. 
I  didn't.  But,  as  I  remember  it, 
she  was  called  Gladys  the  day  she 
arrived  at  the  compound.  And  the 
name  stuck." 
"Where  is  she  now?" 
"In  the  Municipal  Zoo  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Well,"  he  said,  referring  once 
more  to  the  broadcast,  "I  told  that  story 
and  one  or  two  others  and  the  letters  I 
received  from  interested  listeners  amazed 
me.     So  many  of  them." 

Frank  Buck's  life  has  been  so  filled 
with  adventure  that  he  has  a  never  ending 
supply  of  stories.  He  knows  how  to  tell 
them,  too.  The  majority  of  his  yarns 
are  a  bit  too  thrilling  to  be  classed  as  bed- 
time stories.  He  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  broadcast  at  a  late  hour. 

Suds.      And   suds  was  her   reward 
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Famous   British   Author   Broadcasts 

Glowing   Tribute  for  the  Great 

Emancipator  to  All  America 

By  John  Drinkwater 
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IRAHAM     LINCOLN    was    born 

February  12,  1809  in  a  log  cabin 
with  a  dirt  floor  at  Hodginville, 
Kentucky,  and  grew  up  in  an 
environment  at  once  stark  and  romantic. 
Almost  from  babyhood  he  had  to  make 
his  way  by  insistent  and  heavy  manual 
labor,  picking  up  a  little  elementary  edu- 
cation at  a  school  that  was  a  log  hut.  The 
Lincolns  had  to  win  their  living  directly 
from  the  earth.  Favorable  weather  meant 
a  wooden  bowl  regularly  filled.  A  bad  sea- 
son meant  hunger  and  penury.  He  was  a 
natural-born  hard  worker  with  a  lean, 
whipcord  physique  which  could  easily  hold 
its  own  in  any  work  or  horseplay  that  was 
on  hand.  He  could  be  gentle,  but  he  was 
never  soft.  He  began  to  read  walking 
twenty  miles  out  and  home  again  to  borrow 
a  •  book.  Friends  in  distant  parts  of  the 
territory  encouraged  him,  and  Aesop, 
Defoe  and  Bunyan  became  his  friends. 

He  began  to  be  employed  on  er- 
rands that  took  him  far  away  from 
Tom  Lincoln's  cabin,  trading 
along  the  Mississippi  River  down 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  saw 
slave  gangs  being  dragooned  in 
handcuffs,  with  the  conse- 
quence of  an  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  which  was 
later  written  indelibly  on  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  an 
athlete  who  feared  no  comers, 
a  graduate  in  the  rigors  of  necessity,  and 
more  traveled  than  most  of  his  station  in 
life.  He  had  further  acquired  enough  book 
learning  to  give  him  a  name  among  his 
folk  for  being  "peculiarsome." 

In  1831,  we  find  him,  independent  now 
of  home  and  family,  serving  in  a  store  at 
New  Salem,  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois. 
He  became  a  lawyer,  and  for  twenty-three 
years  he  lived  in  Springfield,  prospering 
in  his  profession,  becoming  more  and  more 


talked  of  as  a  personality, 
sometimes  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  some- 
times defeated,  and  for  a 
time  serving  as  Congress- 
man at  Washington. 

These  Springfield  days 
were  an  ordered  probation 
to  him.  The  obscure  pio- 
neer politician  whom  we 
see  emerging  in  1860  to 
take  control  at  Washing- 
ton, and  after  five  years 
of  authority  to  make  an 
end,  leaving  a  name  sweet- 
ly memorable  forever,  may 
assume  the  character  of  a  "God  out  of 
a  machine",  but  if  so  he  comes  fully 
armed  with  experience  patiently  acquired 
during  those  twenty  years  on  the  Spring- 
field circuit. 

The    man   elected   by   the   Republican 
Party  to   the  presidency  in   1860 
had   a    few  months   earlier   made 
bis  appearance  before  an  audience 
representing    the    culture    and   in- 
tellect   of   the   East.     At    Cooper 
Union,  in  New  York,  some 
fifteen    hundred    people 
assembled  while  a  snow- 
storm    swept     into    the 
city,     and    were     aston- 
ished when  a  gaunt,  un- 
couth man.  over  six  feet 
in  height,  dressed  in  no 
fashion,    with    enormous 
feet  and  terribly  conscious  of  his  hands, 
stepped  onto  the  platform. 

If  this  were  the  possible  candidate  pro- 
duced by  the  West  for  supreme  office,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  very 
strange  one.  Culture  and  intellect  were 
almost  inclined  to  titter  in  spite  of  good 
breeding.  Think  of  the  Mayflower  lines 
of  long  descent!  Think  of  Mr.  Seward! 
But  as  Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  speaking,  Mr. 
Seward  seemed  to  matter  rather  less.  The 


Abraham    Lincoln 


John  Drink-water,  English  playwright  and  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  Lincoln,  who  broadcast  this 
tribute  from  London,  via  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 


mild  and  disdainful  curiosity  gave  place 
to  unconcealed  admiration.  Intellect 
and  culture  needs  must  salute  a  sincerity 
so  convincing,  needs  must  see  themselves 
transfigured  in  such  homely  logic,  such 
native  dignity.  This  man  authentically 
was  prophesying  before  them.  The  great 
audience  forgot  its  decorum  and  surged 
up  to  the  speaker  in  waves  of  enthusiasm. 
A  new  and  grandly  incalculable  personality 
had  come  into  the  national  life  of  Amer- 
ica, had  indeed  come  into  history,  with 
brief  but  imperishable  annals  to  be  told. 
Lincoln's  power  came  to  its  maturity 
in  a  time  of  war.  and  although  the  cause 
of  the  struggle  and  the  issues  involved 
have  now  emerged  in  outlines  upon  which 
disagreement  is  scarcely  possible,  this 
war  was  in  its  time,  like  all  other  wars, 
mired  in  almost  indescribable  muddle  and 
apparent  futility.  The  end.  and  the 
means  to  that  end  may  always  have  been 
clear  to  Lincoln,  but  before  the  end  was 
reached,  he  had  to  lead  a  hundred  dis- 
cordant factions  through  weary  months, 
even  years,  of  confusion.  Often  he 
seemed  to  be  hardly  leading  them  at  all 
His  ministers,  his  generals,  his  political 
managers,  the  press,  among  all  these  were 
to  be  found  patriots  who  were  convinced 
(Continued  on   page    107) 
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Z^verybody's    ^Sweetheart 


But  Nobody's  Darling — 
Yet  —  Says  Best-Loved 
Soprano     on     the     Air 

Jessica 
Dragonette 


FATE  was  in  an  extremely 
gracious  and  pleasant  mood 
a  little  over  a  score  of  years 
ago  when  she  wrote  in  the 
stars  that  the  birthday  of  a  little 
sunny-haired  girl,  who  is  loved 
by  countless  persons,  should  fall 
upon  Saint  Valentine's  day.  And 
the  parents  of  this  girl,  .who  could 
well  substitute  for  a  fair-haired 
Eros,  were  in  league  with  this  same 
beneficent  Fate,  for  they  looked 
down  upon  the  crumpled  pink  mite 
and  decided  to  call  her  Jessica 
Valentina  Dragonette.  No  wonder 
that  Fate  and  Saint  Valentine  smile 
happily  and  kindly  today,  for  the 
bit  of  a  baby  has  repaid  all  their 
dreams  for  her  and  is  known,  be- 
cause of  her  golden,  tender  voice 
and  charming  personality  as  "Our 
Jessica",  the  "Baby  Prima  Donna"  and  the 
"Sweetheart  of  the  Radio". 

There  is  nothing  one-sided  or  complacent 
about  Jessica,  despite  the  position  she  has 
achieved  as  perhaps  the  best  known  and 
most  loved  artist  that  Radio  has  produced; 
and  for  all  her  elfin  charm  she  is  an  ex- 
tremely earnest  and  serious  little  person 
with  the  unrest  and  the  searching  mind 
that  mark  the  genuine  artist. 

Tucking  a  round-toed  slipper  under  her 
and  turning  those  large  eyes  of  hers  that 
she  likes  to  call  "plaid"  upon  the  writer, 
Jessica  delivered  herself  of  an  astonishing 
observation  a  short  time  ago. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think  I'd  rather 
be  than  anything  else?"  asked  Jessica. 
Shaking  her  little  head  with  its  masses  of 
wavy  hair  at  the  obvious  answer  "just  what 
you  are,"  she  went  on,  "I'd  rather  be  a 
writer,  I  think,  or  a  painter."  Smiling  at 
the  surprised  incredulity  of  her  listener 
she  explained,  "You  see.  a  note  of  music, 
no  matter  how  lovely  it  may  be  dies  at  the 
very  moment  it  is  born.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  that  can  be  captured,  really  cap- 
tured I  mean;  but  a  charming  bit  of  land- 
scape can  live  forever  through  the  pen  of 
a  poet  or  the  brush  of  a  painter.    Oh,  yes, 


I  should  much  rather  be  one  of  them." 
But  although  Jessica  doesn't  paint,  save 
to  outline  a  delicate  cupid's  bow  (which 
is  as  it  should  be)  upon  the  whimsical  lips 
of  a  daughter  of  Saint  Valentine,  she  does 
write.  She  writes  magazine  articles,  and 
recently  was  pinch-hitter  for  a  Radio  col- 
umnist who  invited  her  to  his  paper  as 
guest-writer.  Her  articles  are  half-tender, 
with  her  affection  for  the  unknown  thou- 
sands who  write  her  letters  every  week, 
and  thoroughly  intelligent  with  her  under- 
standing of  the  mechanics  and  require- 
ments that  go  into  the  making  of  good 
broadcasting. 


JESSICA  has  some  verse 
also  standing  to  her  credit,  of  which  the 
poem  on  the  next  page  is  an  example.  It 
was  published  more  than  a  half-dozen  years 
ago  by  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  when  she 
was  a  shy  and  mouse-like  little  person  just 
through  with  her  training  in  a  convent 
school  among  the  gentle-eyed  sisters. 

The  writer  cast  an  appreciative  glance 
at  Jessica  in  her  smart  little  black  im- 
ported frock  with  its  dainty  points  of 
white  organdie  at  neck  and  sleeve,  and 


Wear  Scan  ties  On  The 
Stage?— Oh  No!  So 
She    Turned  to    Radio 

<iAr\  Jnterview  'By 

Mildred  Martin 


spoke  of  the  pity  that  so  much 
charm  and  daintiness  should  be 
hidden  behind  a  microphone 
that,  for  all  its  sensitivity  to  a 
gracious  and  lovely  voice, 
should  be  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  personal  charm  of  appear- 
ance of  its  artist. 

Any  fat  old 
lady  can  sing,"  the  writer  haz- 
arded, "but  not  many  can  bring 
your  elfin  loveliness  and  golden 
voice  to  footlight  appearance. 
Just  think  what  audiences  are 
missing  and  how  they  would 
love  you." 

With  a  whimsical  shrug  of 
her  small  shoulders,  Jessica, 
who  sings  weekly  to  thousands, 
said,  "Do  you  know,  I'm  scared  to  death 
of  audiences.  Really,  I  am.  I  think  it  is 
the  most  romantic  thing  in  the  world  to 
sing  to  people  in  their  own  homes  when  I 
can't  see  them  and  when  they  can  imagine 
me  as  looking  any  way  they  want  me  to 
look.  Just  imagine  anyone  who  likes  to 
think  of  me  as  tall  and  dark  and  myste- 
rious, or  titian-haired  and  blue-eyed,  see- 
ing the  real  me.  Anyway,  I'd  much  rather 
not  see  my  audience.  Even  the  tiniest 
one  frightens  me  to  death,  and  I  don't 
welcome  the  thought  of  television  at  all." 
From  anyone  but  Jessica  this  might  be 
regarded  a  bit  skeptically,  but  not  so  from 
Jessica,  who  is  the  most  honest  and  truth- 
ful soul  imaginable. 

As  most  people  know,  she  has  appeared 
briefly  behind  footlights,  and  her  very 
first  experience  in  the  theatre  seems  some- 
thing in  which  her  same  watchful  Fate 
had  a  finger ;  for  when  she  sang  the  only 
solo  part  in  Max  Reinhardt's  The  Miracle, 
the  part  of  the  angel's  voice,  she  was  not 
seen.  Only  her  enchantingly  sweet  voice 
flowed  down  from  the  heights,  while 
Jessica  herself  was  perched  like  a  little 
bird  high  up  in  a  balcony  on  the  walls  of 
the  Century  Theatre  in  New  York. 


Her  days  in  The  Miracle  almost  trod 
upon  the  heels  of  her  convent  days,  not 
without  a  certain  appropriateness.  Quak- 
ing most  of  the  time  at  her  unaccustomed 
surroundings  and  fascinated  by  the  the- 
atre, Jessica  stole  about  like  a  timid  child. 
Great  admiration  for  Lady  Diana  Man- 
ners awakened  in  her  as  she  .watched  per- 
formance after  performance  of  Lady 
Diana  as  either  the  madonna  or  the  little 
novice,  and  Jessica  began  to  regard  the 
lovely  blonde  Englishwoman  as  something 
almost  miraculous.  One  day  the  gracious 
Lady  Diana  sent  for  Jessica  to  tell  her 
that  the  great  Chaliapin  had  spoken  en- 
thusiastically of  the  golden  voice  of  the 
unseen  singer.  In  a  daze  Jessica  listened, 
and  later,  speaking  of  the  fascinating  ex- 
perieace,  said,  "I  suddenly  saw  a  tiny 
safety  pin  holding  a  ribbon  upon  Lady 
Diana's  shoulder.  Somehow,  then,  for 
the  very  first  time  I  knew  she  was  hu- 
man after  all.  When  I  got  outside  her 
dressing  room  door,  I  hopped  for  joy." 

All  of  Jessica's  experiences  in  the 
theatre,  however,  were  not  so  happy. 
She  once  spent  several  bitterly  un- 
happy weeks  in  the  chorus  of  one  of 
Earl  Carroll's  Vanities  and  upon  one 
occasion  nearly  "stopped  the  show". 
For  one  of  the  finales  the  girls  were 
required  to  dress  in  scanties  and  pass 
beyond  the  footlights  upon  a  runway 
close  to  the  audience.  Jessica  advanced 
part  of  the  distance  and  stopped  stock 
still,  holding  up  the  entire  line  of  girls. 
"I  just  couldn't  go  on  for  a  moment," 
Jessica  explained.  "I  don't  mind  ap- 
pearing in  a  bathing  suit,  that's  all 
right.  But,"  and  her  eyes  flashed  dan- 
gerously at  the  recollection,  "to  appear 
in  UNDERWEAR,  before  all  those 
people,  that  was  a  different  matter." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Jessica  soon 
terminated  this  uncongenial  associa- 
tion. 

She  tells  of  another  amusing  episode 
when  she  was  appearing  as  Kathie  in 
one  of  The  Student  Prince  companies. 
At  a  certain  point  she  was  required  to 
kiss  the  actor  playing  the  part  of  the 
Prince.  "I  was  so  nervous  and  I 
kissed  him  so  hard,"  laughed  Jessica, 
"that  I  left  a  large,  red  smear  of  rouge 
on  his  face.  You  know  it  was  the  very 
first  time  I  had  ever  kissed  a  man." 

During   still   another  phase   of   her 
stage  career  Jessica  utilized  her  great 
gift  of  mimicry  and  appeared  as  lead- 
ing ingenue  in  The  Grand  Street  Fol- 
lies.    Her  ability  as  mimic  is  not  lim- 
ited to  mere  tricks  of  facial  expression 
and  voice,  but  in  a  few  deft  strokes,  an 
essence  of  mind   rather  than  any  ex- 
ternal thing,  she  can  make  people  one 
knows,  famous  people  that  she  has  been 
quietly  observing  at  a  party,  come  to  life 
with  all  their  characteristics  before  one's 
astonished  eyes. 

Even  the  secret  of  her  daintiness  and 
smartness  of  appearance  was  once  put  into 
words  by  Jessica.  In  speaking  of  clothes 
she  said,  "I  think  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
consider  the  amount  one  spends  on  clothes 


as  an  investment.  You  owe  it  to  people 
always  tp  look  nice  and  they  won't  for- 
give you  if  you  don't" 

J_  HERE  is  never  a  ques- 
tion of  anyone  ever  having  to  "forgive" 
Jessica  for  not  "looking  nice",  for  whether 
she  is  flitting  about  in  the  little  scarlet 
dresses  she  loves,  or  dressed  demurely  in 
black,  or  fluttering  out  to  a  party  in  a 
daffodil  colored  taffeta  dress  with  a  tiny 
white  fur  jacket  over  it,  she  looks  like  a 
fairy  princess  that  has  slipped  from  be- 
tween the  pages  of  her  story  book  to 
brighten  a  drab  world.  Jessica's  fairy 
story  charm  too,  is  something  that  is  in- 
born and  not  acquired  from  contracts  such 
as  she  signed  in  The  Vanities,  which  stipu- 


Jessica    JjragoneUe 
Writes  A  "Poem 

"DREAMING 


1  IS  Twilight  now, 
And  through  the  day's  long  waiting 
I  have  thought 

Half  o'er  the  hour  you'll  be  free 
To  go  awandering  with  me. 

ALONG  the  mountain's  daisy  bend, 
And  yonder  where  the  lilacs  send 
Their  perfume  mingled  with  the  rose, 
To  filter  through  the  after  glows 
Of  day. 

I  START — my  being  all  a-lremble, 
Nor  cap  nor  mantle  I  assemble, 
Only  to  wander  hand  in  hand 
With  Wisdom  in  a  lily  land. 

1  0    GATHER    from    your  fecund 

thought 
How  the  cloth  of  life  is  wrought; 
To  feel  your  balm  for  human  tears 
Your  love  removing  all  my  fears. 

1  IS  twilight  now, 
And  through  the  day's  long  waiting 
I  have  thought 

Half  o'er  the  hour  you'll  be  free — 
Then,  little  dream,  you'll  flee! 


lated  a  session  with  the  toothbrush  five 
times  a  day  and  a  visit  to  a  beauty  parlor 
twice  a  week. 

Jessica's  graciousness  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  in  her  attitude  toward  her  ever- 
increasing  deluge  of  fan  mail.  Busy  as  she 
is  with  her  studies,  she  answers  hundreds 
of  the  letters  herself  ami  semis  out  thou- 
sands of  photographs  to  anxious  and  ad- 
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miring  fans.  This,  although  she  still  con- 
tinues her  vocal  lessons  from  one  of  the 
most  famous  teachers  in  New  York,  not 
to  mention  her  Spanish  and  French  lessons 
and  the  endless  time  she  devotes  to  pre- 
paring her  programs.  For  she  even  writes 
the  condensed  versions  of  operettas  and 
musical  comedies  which  are  presented 
weekly  in  her  broadcasts. 

Now  and   then   some   of   these   letters 
cause  Jessica   to  pucker  her  brows.   For 
instance,  there  is  a  persistent  admirer  who 
writes  song  after  song  and  sends  them  to 
her,  requesting  that  they  be  sung  on  spe- 
cial dates.     "And  even  if  the  songs  were 
really   good,"   wails   Jessica,    "he   doesn't 
seem  to   realize  that  they   might  not  be 
suitable  and  that  our  programs  are  pre- 
pared three  and  four  weeks  in  advance." 
There  is  a  sixteen  year  old  girl,  how- 
ever, who  is  Jessica's  special  delight. 
Marjorie's  mother  brought  her  to  the 
studio  one  day  to  see  Jessica  and  the 
girl  was  stricken  dumb  in  the  presence 
of   her   idol.      Since   then   there   have 
been  other  meetings  and  many,  many 
letters.     Marjorie  sings  every  piece  of 
music  that  she  has  heard  Jessica  sing, 
and  copies  shadings  and  phrasing  in  an 
uncanny  manner.     She  pulls  her  hair 
into  the  same  lines  as  those  of  little 
Jessica's  golden  waves;   and  was  once 
sent  home  from  a  girls'  camp  because 
she  made  life  miserable  for  counsellors 
and    herself — the    camp    boasted    no 
Radio  and  she  had  to   miss  Jessica's 
weekly  program. 

The  thing  that  most  caught  Jessica's 
fancy  was  to  learn  that  Marjorie  has 
one  corner  of  her  very  own  room 
turned  into  as  exact  a  reproduction  of 
a  Radio  studio  as  possible,  from  the 
gong  and  clock  to  an  imitation  micro- 
phone. "When  she  has  come  to  see 
me,"  said  Jessica,  "she  has  sat  as  still 
as  a  little  mouse  and  has  never  taken 
her  eyes  off  me.  It  is  more  frighten- 
ing to  me,  this  close  scrutiny  when 
they  even  count  your  eye-lashes,  than 
my  whole  unseen  Radio  audience,  but 
I  think  Marjorie  is  a  dear." 

Jessica's  own  room  is  an  enchanting 
place  and  it  shows  just  how  little  all 
the  adulation  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  her  has  spoiled  her.  Here  are 
no  elaborate  brocades  and  silken  hang- 
ings. It  is  the  room  of  a  student  and 
a  dreamer,  tucked  high  up  in  a  tall 
building,  and  in  it  is  Jessica's  narrow 
little  bed,  her  piano,  her  books  and 
her  pictures,  many  of  which  have  trav- 
eled the  road  to  success  with  her. 

Trying  to  get  any  information  from 
Jessica  about  love  is  like  trying  to 
capture  a  pixie  or  wood-nymph  or  to 
get  information  on  the  Einstein  theory. 
Smiling  gayly  when  asked  if  she  is  in 
love.  Jessica  says.  "In  love0  Of  course, 
I  am.  I'm  always  in  hue."  And  after 
all.  isn't  this  the  very  best  answer  that 
could  be  made  by  a  lovely,  gay  little 
person  who.  among  her  many,  many  gifts 
had  no  less  a  personage  than  Saint  Val- 
entine  for  a   patron   saint? 
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Another  Answer  to  the 


Beauty  Challenge 


STATION  managers,  female  artists  and  their 
sweetheaits  are  all  in  a  pother  these  days 
.  .  .  because  of  the  Radio  Digest  Beauty 
Popularity  Contest.  With  television  com- 
ing on  apace,  it  was  thought  the  psychological 
moment  for  Radio  broadcasters  to  come  out  in 
the  open  and  show  the  public  what  they  have 
to  offer. 

Two  popular  stations  have  answered  the  chal- 
lenge. In  the  February  issue  KROW  of  Oakland 
did  a  lot  of  krow-ing  over  their  staff  of  pulchri- 
tudinous  damsels.  Then  in  our  March  issue, 
WMCA  of  New  York  presented  as  fair  an  ag- 
gregation of  singers  and  Radiactresses  as  one 
could  hope  to  cast  one's  eyes  upon. 

Now  out  in  the  extreme  west,  KFWB  and 
KGER  seem  to  join  hands  in  fraternal  allegiance 
of  some  sort  and  pool  their  scintillating  and 
dazzling  array  of  pulchritude. 

KGER,  located  in  Long  Beach,  and  KFWB, 
out  in  Hollywood,  have  an  interchange  of  talent 
by  which  the  beach  station  sends  three  or  four 
programs  a  day  to  Hollywood  over  remote  lines. 
This  is  not  in  duplication,  for  while  KGER 
itself  may  be  broadcasting  one  studio  program 
for  itself  it  is  staging  another  which  is  sent  over 
the  wire  for  release  by  KFWB. 

On    the    other    hand,    KFWB    uses    Bill   Ray 


KFWB  entrants  in  beauty  contest  ... 
(top  row,  first  at  left)  Doris  Jean  Stone 
is  the  staff's  youngest  and  smallest  bit 
of  femininity  and  does  juvenile  drama 
features.  (top  row,  second)  Nanette 
Vallon,  musical  comedy  girl  who  special- 
izes in  Latin  types  calling  for  fiery  emo- 
tional songs  known  as  "hot  stuff".  (Top 
row,  fourth)  Ann  Stone  is  both  an  actress 
and  singer  .  .  .  likes  naughty  French  girl 
parts  and  rolls  a  wicked  accent.  (Top 
row,  fifth),  Elinor  Gail's  deep  dark  past 
includes  action  with  Roxy's  gang  but 
now  she  sings  soprano  over  the  air.  (Pic- 
ture on  opposite  page),  Loyce  Whiteman, 
the  "girl  with  the  wistful   voice". 


(KGER  manager)  to  announce  over  the  Radio 
its  premieres  from  various  theatre  forecourts 
and  also  releases  to  KGER  once  a  week  its 
Warner   Brothers    variety   program. 

Thus  any  possible  rivalry  between  the  two 
broadcasters  is  purely  of  a  friendly  nature,  and  in 
this  spirit  they  have  pooled  their  display  of 
beauty  to  issue  a  rebuttal  to  the  photos  already 
published  from  both  east  and  west. 

In  similar  display  of  sportsmanship,  KFWB 
has  withheld  pictures  of  famous  stage  and  screen 
beauties  who  broadcast  from  the  station  and 
entered  only  regular  staff  entertainers. 

Both  stations  confidentially  expect  that,  as 
soon  as  these  pictures  appear  in  print,  they  will 
be  bombarded  by  a  horde  of  male  artists  anxious 
and  eager  to  work  amid  such  bewitching  sur- 
roundings.    Line  forms   on  the  right. 

Other  stations  .  .  .  here's  your  invitation  to 
enter  your  fair  entertainers  in  this  nation-wide 
contest.  Where  are  those  far-famed  beauties  of 
the  South  with  their  peach  bloom  complex- 
ions? .  .  .  Middle-western  broadcasters,  where 
are  your  corn-fed  damsels  with  the  come-hither 
eyes? 

And  readers  .  .  .  what  is  your  opinion  in  this 
battle  of  the  beauties?  Write  the  Editor,  Radio 
Digest,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 


KGER  pulchritudinous  challengers  ... 
(Top  row,  center),  Laura  Lee  Berry,  sole 
surviving  soprano,  who  took  first  prize 
honors  as  the  station's  best  looker.  (Left 
side,  reading  downwards),  Marie  Waters, 
violinist,  leads  the  girls'  trio  and  spends 
a  lot  of  time  answering  fan  mail  from 
anxious  members  of  her  audience.  Edna 
Bond,  pianologue  girl,  who  uses  her 
trained  digits  and  educated  tonsils  for 
the  entertainment  of  many.  Elsie  Mont- 
gomery, 'cellist,  when  at  home  makes 
fudge,  but  at  the  studio  does  solo  work 
and  numbers  with  a  string  trio.  Helene 
Smith,  dainty  and  demure  pianist,  who 
does  all  sorts  of  keyboard  improvisations. 


Loyce 
Whiteman 


There's  a  wistful 

something  in  the  voice  of 
Loyce  Whiteman  at  KFWB 
that  makes  you  want  to 
go  where  she  is  and  look 
into  her  face.  She  has 
a  microphone  soul.  This 
photo  gives  you  some 
idea  of  her  appearance — 
with  the  other  half  of  her 
face  yet  to  be  seen  there 
is  something  more  to  hope 
for  later  on. 


Feme 

and 

Flowers 

Th  E  M  a  s  - 
ter  Gardener  of  the 
NBC  Vigoro  program 
discovers  a  rare  Feme 
in  this  garden — Miss 
Feme  McAllister. 
Sometimes  Feme  is 
seen  as  one  of  the 
Evening  Glories  of  the 
Earl  Carroll  Sketch- 
book trellis.  The  stage 
beauties  are  twinkling 
across  the  Radio  hori- 
zon with  increasing 
frequency. 


Lillian 
Taiz 

Th  is  is  the 

voice  of  the  old  Mas- 
ter's daughter,  Lillian 
Taiz.  She  was  well 
known  on  the  air  a 
few  years  ago.  Then 
she  went  into  musical 
comedy,  was  lead  in 
"The  Jazz  Singer," 
prima  donna  in 
"Spring  Is'  Here," 
"The  Dutchess  of  Chi- 
cago," "Hello  Paris," 
and  "Artists  and 
Models."  Now  she  is 
lead  feminine  singer 
in  the  Dutch  Mas- 
ter's weekly  songfest 
heard  over  the  CBS 
system. 
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Singing  School 

N  OT  all  of  the  Seth  Par- 
ker Singing  Schools  are  located 
in  Maine.  Here  is  an  especially 
good  Seth  Parker  School  as  pro- 
duced for  Midwest  listeners  at 
KFH,  Wichita,  Kans.  From  left: 
Vernon  Reed,  Francis  Diers,  Lo- 
vina  Lindbergh,  Eunice  Tole, 
Wilbur    Schowalter,    Dan    Hos- 

mer   and    Sue    Fulton. 


Tim  and  Ole 

SEE  I  NG  that  the 
country  was  going  to  the 
dogs  anyway  Tim  and  Ole, 
the  court  house  janitors, 
who  discuss  affairs  of  the 
nation  over  WCCO,  Min- 
neapolis, adopted  Julius, 
a  canine  as  sagacious  as 
themselves.  Tim  is  im- 
personated by  Frank 
Mclnerny,  automotive  edi- 
tor; and  Ole  by  Fred 
Lundberg,   sales  manager. 


Phillips  Lord 

CREATOR  of  the  Seth  Parker 
character  familiar  to  all  Radio  audi- 
ences is  shown  here  in  character  with 
Ma  Parker,  played  by  Effie  Palmer. 
Scene  in  NBC  studios,  New  York.  The 
Seth  Parker  programs  are  syndicated  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Just  Out 

GOOD  little  eggs— at 
least  they  were  only  a  few 
weeks  before  this  picture  was 
taken  showing  them  presenting 
an  early  morning  overture  at 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh.  It's  their 
one  moment  of  glory.  A  few 
little  peeps  and  then  back  to 
the  farm  to  make  way  for  a 
new  batch   due  the   next  week. 


Byrd  Dog 

WOOF!  Do  you 
hear  me?  Yip,  I'm  Dinny. 
Me  it  was  who  led  the  dog 
gang  that  pulled  Norman 
D.  Vaughn's  sled  pack 
over  the  ice  fields  on  the 
Byrd  Expedition.  We 
showed  them  how  to  get 
there — and  I  guess  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  us — what 
did  we  find  CATS?  Yeah 
—pole  cats!"     At   WBZ- 

WBZA,  Boston. 


Flock  Songs 


/\RE  you  birds  ready?  O-kay! 
One-two-,  one-two!  Commence — " 
and  a  second  after  this  picture  was 
snapped  Pretty  Picture,  at  the  piano, 
and  her  canary  chorus  were  lilting  a 
glorious  good  morning  to  all  the  world, 
from    WSFA,     Montgomery.    Ala. 


Louise  Cillhouse 


OOME  day  Peter  De  Rose  hopes  to  hear 
Louise  sing  "When  Your  Hair  Has  Turned  to  Sil- 
ver" and  realize  all  that  he  imagined  when  he  com- 
posed the  piece.  The  listeners  along  the  north 
section  of  the  Pacific  Coast  enjoy  Miss  Gillhouse  at 
KGW,   Portland,   Ore.,   for  her  soft,   alluring   voice. 
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r\NNABELLE  is  younger  than  she  looks  in  this 

picture  but  she  began   broadcasting  when  she  was 

thirteen.     She  is  egually  agreeable  as  hostess  and 

entertainer  at  WTAM,  Cleveland.    The  piano  is  her 

favorite   instrument   of   expression. 


Annabelle  Jackson 


Rough  Riders 

LEM  PERKINS  and  his  Rough 
Riders  hit  the  ether  trail  every 
Thursday  night  from  KFEL,  Denver. 
Over  the  mountains  and  through 
the  valleys  they  ride  and  are  wel- 
comed at  every  ranch  house  with 
their  galloping  ponies  and  merry 
tunes. 


Cowboys 


Another  bunch  of  hard 

ridin'  banjo  bustin'  bull  tamers  is 
this  aggregation  of  Oklahoma 
Cowboys  under  Boss  Ken  Hack- 
ley.  And  are  they  good!  At 
WSM,  Nashville,  they  broke  a  five- 
year  record  for  fan  mail  with  5,000 
letters  and  cards  for  one  half-hour 
program. 


. 


Hayseeds 

HEH ! Heh ! 
Tain't  no  use  argyfy- 
in'  'baout  cowboys, 
folks,  these  whoop- 
dinger  Hayseeds  of 
Augie  Schultzez  at 
KPO  in  San  Francisco 
sure  do  mess  up  the 
air  with  their  lallygag- 
gin'  an'  hooray,  fit  to 
kill.  Ef  ye  ain't  heerd 
'em  yet  ye  got  som- 
pin'  comin'  to  ye. 
They  start  rarin' 
'round  'bout  9:30  p.m. 


"Sisters" 

Burlesquing  the  house- 
hold hints  features  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, Ed  East  (left)  and  Ralph 
Dumke  are  providing  an  endless 
assortment  of  "hints  and  helps"  for 
making  the  home  happy.  They 
are  heard  every  afternoon  at  2:45 
over  a  WJZ  network  as  Sisters  of 
the  Skillet. 


Hill  Billy 

r\  TALL  lanky  boy  from  the 
mountains  walked  into  the  WCKY 
studios  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and 
reckoned  as  how  he'd  like  to  do  a 
piece  on  his  mouth  harp  and  gui- 
tar for  the  Radio.  Without  even 
an  audition  he  was  given  his 
chance  while  the  Radio  audience 
was  asked  to  write  whether  he  was 
worth  hiring.  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  Hill  Billy  Kid  got  the  job. 


Jimmy  and 
Bennett 

T  O  U  remember 
reading  about  Jimmy 
McCallion,  one  of  the 
youngsters  now  mak- 
ing big  money  in  Ra- 
dio? Here  he  is  in 
a  new  role  as  Captain 
cf  the  Jolly  Junket- 
eers.  Bennett  Lar- 
son is  at  the  piano. 
They  are  heard  over 
an  NBC  network 
Wednesday  after- 
noons at  5: 15  EST. 


OHE  has  one  of  those  voices  that  haunt  you  in 
your  dreams — but  that  may  be  because  she  is  the 
heroine  in  one  of  those  absorbing  mystery  plays  that 
you  hear  at  WMCA.  An  actress  and  a  singer  plus 
the  personality  that  equips  her  for  that  day  when 
we  shall  see  as  well  as  we  now  hear. 


Jeanne  Carrol 


Agnes  De  Mille 


I ER  series.  "The  Modern  Dance,"  concluded 
recently  over  the  NBC  net,  disclosed  Miss  De  Mille 
as  a  young  woman  of  versatile  accomplishments. 
Her  comment  on  the  latest  figures  in  dance  move- 
ments was  eagerly  attended  in  college  centers 
while  lectures  in  higher  learning  waited. 


Norma  Shearer 


I  HIS  is  a  particularly  exquisite  composition  of 
curves,  if  you  will  note,  but  we  present  Miss  Shearer  as 
one  of  those  delightful  screen  personalities  who  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  after  all  Radio  can  be 
a  medium  for  conveying  art  to  a  waiting  world.  You've 
heard  Miss  Shearer  on  some  of  those  Hollywood  specials. 
There's   more   about  the  subject  on   the  opposite   page. 
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THERE  was  a  time 
when  Hollywood, 
to  Radio,  was  quite 
high  hat.  But  that 
is    ancient    history    now. 

No  more  does  the  gen- 
tle starlet  lisp  "Good  eve- 
ning, dear  fans  of  Radio- 
land".  Oh,  no.  Nor  do 
these  stars  of  the  screen 
forget  their  microphone 
appointments  while  several 
million  breathless  .fans 
wait  eagerly  for  the  in- 
spired words  of  their  idols. 
They're  not  waiting  so 
breathlessly  in  this  en- 
lightened day. 

The  fact  is,  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot. 

For  instance,  a  manager 
of  one  of  filmland's  lumi- 
naries might  talk  to  the 
director  of  one  of  our 
Hollywood  or  Los  Angeles  Radio  stations 
something  like  this. 

"I  say,  old  chap.  I've  got  great  news 
for  you.  I've  fixed  it  all  up  for  the 
biggest  star  in  the  industry  to  come  down 
to  your  studio  and  talk  over  the  air." 

"What  does  she  do?"  our  station  man- 
ager might  innocently  ask. 

"Do?  .  .  .  Why,  man,  I  tell  you  this 
girl  is  a  great  star.  The  people  will  go 
crazy  just  to  hear  her  voice." 

"I'm  sorry,  old  man,  but  you  see  our 
schedule  is  made  out  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance .  .  .  and,  after  that,  .  .  .  er,  you 
know,  things  are  so  uncertain  that  .  .  ." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  is  in- 
terrupted as  the  star's  manager  drops 
dead.  Imagine  telling  anyone  that  you 
didn't  want  Norma  Shearer  on  your  Radio 
station!  But  then,  nobody  ever  said  that 
about  Norma.  Miss  Shearer  is  one  of  the 
fortunate  few  who  have  Radio  "it"  .  .  . 
that  rare  gift  of  personality  that  passes 
through  and  beyond  the  microphone. 


Above — Charles    "Buddy"    Rogers    and    Lillian    Roth. 
Right,   Buster   Keaton. 


Left,    Nancy    Carroll 


High-Hatting 

Hollywood 


Radio     Turns     Tables 
Haughty    Movie    Stars  - 


on 


— Now 
Push   and  Crowd  to    Reach 


One  e- 
They 


"Mik 


We  might  also  give  a  cheer  for  Marie 
Dressier,  Jeanette  MacDonald.  Bernice 
Claire  or  Polly  Walker.  Charlie  King. 
Alexander  Gray,  Buster  Keaton  and  our 
old  pal,  Harry  Langdon,  also  merit  high 
rating. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to 
praise,  condone  or  condemn,  but  to  tread 
lightly  o'er  the  past,  to  tell  you  of  the 
rosy  future  in  the  way  of  broadcasts  from 
Hollywood,  and  to  give  you  an  intimate 
glimpse  behind  the  "mike"  at  a  real 
"movie"  broadcast. 

To  begin  with,  we'll  treat  the  past 
briefly  and  with  soft  music.  Upon  first 
realization  of  the  tremendous  possibilities 
for  pubicity  afforded  by  Radio,  scores  of 
Hollywood's  finest  rushed  to  the  micro- 
phone. The  aforementioned  breathless 
public  welcomed  them  with  open  ears. 
The    result    was    disillusionment.      There 


"By   FRANK    ORME 


was  no  preparation  for 
these  appearances.  The 
programs  were  haphazard. 
First  the  public,  then  the 
Radio  directors,  then  the 
producers  and.  lastly,  some 
of  the  screen  stars  them- 
selves discovered  that  the 
mere  presence  of  one  of 
filmland's  idols  was  not 
enough. 

And  so  our  "movie" 
programs,  as  such,  have 
died. 

At  present  we  find  Ra- 
dio and  Hollywood,  like  a 
pair  of  quarrelsome  lovers, 
making  up.  In  no  other 
field  of  entertainment  are 
precision  and  careful  prep- 
aration more  vital  than  in 
broadcasting.  Hollywood 
is  learning  that.  On  the 
other  hand  listeners  all 
over  the  country  are  clamoring  for  air 
personalities.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are 
there  so  many  vivid  and  colorful  person- 
alities as  there  are  in  magic  film  capi- 
tal.    Radio  is  learning  that. 

The  result  is  obvious.  Regular  pro- 
grams will  be  broadcast  over  the  entire 
country  direct  from  the  sound  stages  of 
the  great  motion  picture  companies  .  .  . 
just  as  sure  as  rain  at  a  picnic.  Arrange- 
ments are  already  being  made  in  s 
places. 

No  persons  realize  the  value  of  public- 
ity more  than  the  film  producers.  Then- 
is  no  other  medium  equal  to  Radio  for 
the  presentation  of  such  publicity.  The 
hook-up  is  a  "'natural". 

What  will  these  "movie"  programs  be 
like?  ...  It  is  salt  to  predict  that  they 
will  be  more  colorful  and  have  more  ap- 
peal than  anything  yet  ol  ered  to  the  lis- 
tening multitudes.  They  will  effervesce 
with  personality  and  fin(  music.  They 
will   bring  us  world   famous   characters  in 
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songs,  dramatic  sketches 
and  talks  written  by  the 
highest  paid  staff  writers 
in  the  world.  And  above 
all,  they  will  be  broadcast 
from  the  giant  sound 
stages  of  Hollywood's 
studios. 

We  might  digress  for 
another  moment  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  greatest  stars 
in  pictures,  who  are  at  per- 
fect ease  before  a  record- 
ing microphone  or  before  thousands  of 
people  in  a  theater,  are  terrified  .  .  .  yes, 
actually  terrified  .  .  .  when  they  are  about 
to  make  a  Radio  appearance.  One  of  the 
world's  best  known  comediennes  and  char- 
acter actresses  recently  spent  two  days  in 
bed  as  a  result  of  her  nervousness  just 
before  going  on  the  air.  On  this  appear- 
ance, by  the  way,  she  made  a  great  hit 
with  her  audience. 

Norma  Shearer  tells  us 
that  she  is  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  Radio  au- 
dience when  she  talks  into 
the  microphone  While  she 
is  not  visibly  frightened, 
she  says  that  she  is  much 
more  keyed  up  before  go- 
ing on  the  air  than  she  is 
during  her  work  before 
the  camera. 

Ramon     Novarro     sug- 
gests  that   this   high  ner- 
vous pitch  is  due  to  two 
reasons   .   .   .  the  lack  of 
visible  reaction  to  your  work  before  the 
Radio  mike  and  the  knowledge  that  what- 
ever is  said  or  done  is  gone  ...  it  cannot 
be  recalled. 

When  Richard  Dix  broadcast  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  premiere  of 
RKO-Radio's  Cimarron  recently,  he  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  his  Radio  personal- 
ity was  as  warm,  as  vital,  as  dominant  as 
it  is  on  the  talking  screen.  And  that  was 
a  test  of  Dix's  self-command.  For  he  is 
not  an  experienced  Radio  performer.  He 
literally  fears  the  "mike". 

Estelle  Taylor  (in  private  life  Mrs. 
Jack  Dempsey,  wife  of  the  former  world's 
heavyweight  champion)  was  another  of 
the  group  of  RKO-Radioites  which  went 
to  Washington  to  broadcast  with  Floyd 
Gibbons  when  Cimarron  was  given  its 
premiere  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Only  recently  Mary  Pickford  appeared 
in  the  Sunkist  Musical  Cocktail  broadcast 
from  Los  Angeles  over  the  Columbia  net- 
work. This  marked  her  second  appear- 
ance before  a  Radio  microphone. 

Claudette  Colbert,  Paramount  star,  has 
broadcast  over  the  Columbia  network  as 
guest  artist  of  the  Paramount-Publix 
Playhouse.  With  this  microphone  appear- 
ance, Miss  Colbert  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  her  recent  trip  around  the 
world.  She  found  broadcasting  "very 
thrilling  indeed".  „ 

Ginger  Rogers,  another  Paramount  star, 
is    no    stranger    to    broadcasting-  studios. 


Estelle  Taylor 


Richard   Dix 


She  has  appeared  as 
guest  artist  on  a  number 
of  Columbia  programs, 
lending  her  singing  voice 
and  charming  speech  to 
the  ethereal  waves.  Miss 
Rogers  finds  in  Radio  a 
certain  something  that  is 
missing  on  the  stage  and 
in  motion  pictures.  Her 
fan  mail  after  each 
broadcast  is  enormous. 

Buddy   Rogers   is  an- 
other   star    broadcaster, 
in  which  role  he  sings,  talks  and  plays 
the  saxophone  or  any  number  of  musical 
instruments. 

Ruth  Chatterton  and  Charles  Ruggles 
have  also  taken  to  the  air  waves.  In  fact, 
with  Charles  Chaplin  as  the  only  excep- 
tion, probably  every  important  motion 
picture  player  has  sent  his  voice  out  into 
the  ether  at  one  time  or  another. 

But  now  let  us  look 
behind  the  "mike"  at  our 
real  "movie"  broadcast. 
We  go  back  some  months 
to  a  particular  program 
of  the  old  "M-G-M 
Movie  Club",  which  was 
one  of  the  most  popular 
features  ever  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain audience. 

This    description    will 
give  you  an  idea  of  what 
to     expect     when     such 
broadcasts    are    resumed 
during  the  next  few  months. 

This  program  brought  to  our  ears  the 


voices  of  Bessie  Love,  Charlie  King,  Jack 
Benny,  Blanche  Sweet,  the  M-G-M  re- 
cording chorus  and  several  other  celebri- 
ties. Instrumental  music  was  provided  by 
Sam  Wineland's  thirty-piece  orchestra, 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  West  Coast. 

Far  back  through  the  massive  entrance 
to  the  huge  Metro -Goldwyn- Mayer 
studios  in  Culver  City,  a  few  miles  from 
the  heart  of  Hollywood,  is  stage  nine,  one 
of  more  than  a  score  of  great  halls  where 
many  of  filmland's  most  pretentious  pic- 
tures are  produced. 

This  room,  one  end  of  which  was 
screened  off  for  the  broadcast,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  The 
ceiling,  with  its  myriad  contraptions  for 
cameramen,  directors  and  electricians, 
towers  high  above  the  floor. 

At  six-thirty  o'clock,  two  and  a  half 
hours  before  the  broadcast,  the  orchestra 
was  swinging  through  the  last  stages  of  a 
four-hour  rehearsal. 

Intermittently  the  engineer  in  the  glass- 
enclosed  "mixing"  room,  which  hung  from 
the  side  of  the  huge  stage  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  floor,  would  shout  instruc- 
tions through  the  loudspeaker  below  his 
cage. 

And  so  an  hour  passed  in  whipping  the 
program  into  shape.  A  brief  respite  for 
dinner  was  followed  by  hurried  prepara- 
tions for  the  faSt  approaching  hour. 

At  eight-thirty  o'clock,  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  "dead  line",  a  stir  was  created  by 
the  arrival  of  Blanche  Sweet  and  Charlie 
King.  Bobby  Agnew,  direct  from  one  of 
the  sets  where  he  had  been  working,  ap- 
peared a  few  minutes  later  with  all  his 
make-up  on  and  wearing  a  tuxedo.  Nita 
{Continued  on  page  104) 


Scene    from    KHJ    "Movie    Club"    broadcast 

singing  the  -whipping-post  song  from  Rogue 

On   the  stand  is   Sam   Wineland,  d 


showing  Pietro  Gentile  being  lashed  "while 
Song,  by  Lindsay  MacHarrie,  KHJ  announcer, 
irector  of  M-G-M     movie  orchestras. 


Uroadcastor 

OIL 


Squirts  and  Smears  from  the  NBC 
Lubricator  Who  Trades  His  High 
Hat  for  a  Pineapple  and  Extracts 
a   Few    Squeaks  from  the   Studios 

®y  Ray  Perkins 
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Li'l'  Ray  perks  up  when  he  disposes  of  the  hea 
work  on   Radio  Digest's   gossip 


SPILLING  airy  persiflage  into  a  de- 
fenceless microphone  is  one  thing. 
Fastening  it  down  on  paper  is  an- 
other. Hot  air  in  cold  print  doesn't 
always  jell.  But  for  goodness  sake,  it's  not 
your  magazine,  and  if  the  editor  wants  to 
let  me  play  around  in  it,  what's  it  to  you? 
You  only  paid  a  quarter  for  your  copy 
anyway.  (Maybe  you  didn't  even  buy 
this  one,  but  let's  assume  you  did.  Look, 
I'm  giving  you  a  fair  break.)  Why,  the 
paper  in  this  magazine  alone,  plus  the  fas- 
teners, mucilage,  ink,  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, overhead,  underfoot  and  good- 
will on  earth  amounts  to  more  than  a 
quarter.  More  than  twenty  cents.  More 
than  even  fifteen  cents,  I  guess. 

Well  anyhow,  before  you  idly  turn  the 
pages  and  fritter  your  time  away  on  some- 
thing silly,  at  least  give  me  a  chance  to 
make  a  statement.  Recently  some  scala- 
wag wrote  to  the  NBC  asking  the  purpose 
of  my  broadcasts,  the  wet  smack.  Well, 
I'll  tell  you.  First  of  all  I'm  trying  to  bring 
sweetness  and  light  and  beauty  into  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  the  Great  Invisible 
Radio  Audience — the  GIRA  as  we  in  the 
"know"  say.  I  can  use  GIRA  in  a  sen- 
tence. Want  to  hear  it?  (You're  sup- 
posed to  say  Yes.)  All  right :  GIRA  cheer 
for  the  team,  boys. 

Well,  continuing  with  you  readers  who 
are  left — let  them  go,  they  were  the  rumble 
seat  element  anyway — my  second  object 


in  broadcasting  so 
persistently  is  to 
exert  a  wholesome, 
uplifting  influence 
on    the    boys    and 

vy  high  hat  and  gets  to  girls    in    the    Studio 

column.  itself,     the     Great 

Invisible  Radio  Ar- 
tists. To  distin- 
guish the  latter  from  the  audience,  we 
employ  the  abbreviation   GIRA. 

It's  all  a  lot  of  gira. 

But  my  dears  you  have  no  idea  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes  in  a  great 
studio.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  Sin 
rampant  in  the  private  lives  of  our  best 
known  Radio  artists.  It's  the  old.  old 
story.  Decked  in  the  tinselled  trappings 
of  Radio,  drenched  in  its  dross,  surfeited 
with  its  limpid  luxuries,  they  plunge  them- 
selves into  the  mad  giddy  whirl  of  parties, 
picnics,  strawberry  festivals  and  clam- 
bakes. Nice  boys  and  girls  they  are  at 
heart,  worthy  products  of  the  average 
middle  class  American  Home,  but  that 
leap  from  drab  obscurity  to  golden  star- 
dom takes  its  toll.  Notoriety  unbalances 
them,  unseats  their  sense  of  rectitude  and 
sobriety,  until  with  nerves  taut,  with  emo- 
tions saturated,  they  seek  the  grotesque 
and  harmful  thrills  of  social  iniquity. 

How  am  I  doing? 


scene  of  Orgies  at  which  kissing  games 
such  as  Post  Office  and  Forfeits  were 
played?  Fie  for  shame.  May  and  Peter! 
Fie  do  you  do  it  ? 

And  would  the  ardent  followers  of 
Vincent  Lopez,  the  one  who  is  in  the 
orchestra  business,  send  him  mash  notes 
if  they  knew  that  he  thinks  nothing  of 
five  or  six  plates  of  ice-cream  in  a  single 
day,  especially  in  summertime?  Well,  now 
they  know  it.     And  do  /  care? 


w, 


w. 


ITH  aching  hearts,  let 
us  lift  the  veil  that  has  shrouded  the 
personal  activities  of  some  of  these  ethe- 
real butterflies.  Who  would  think  to  hear 
the  silvery  voices  of  May  Singhi  Breen 
and  Peter  de  Rose,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  her  dainty  ukulele  slapping  ami 
his  virile  piano  poking,  thai  their  home 
tat   least  they  are  married)  has  been  the 


HY  only  last  month 
the  Wasp  and  Wash  Society  discovered  a 
love  nest  in  Studio  G.  At  least  it  could 
have  been  a  love  nest.  It  wasn't  oc- 
cupied, but  the  society  has  hopes. 

The  name  of  Andy  Sanella  is  emblaz- 
oned on  the  hearts  of  millions  as  masseur 
of  the  slide-guitar  in  Papa  Rolfe's  Lucky 
Strike  Orchestra.  Some  people  think 
there's  no  swella  fella  than  Andy  Sanella. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  we  discovered  Sanella  in  one  of  the 
control  rooms  holding  hands  with  a  girl? 
He  claimed  it  was  his  wife,  and  that  he 
hadn't  seen  her  for  a  week  because  he 
had  been  working  on  both  day  and  night 
programs.  Hm !  And  again  (all  together 
now")     Hm!     A  likely  story! 

But  the  saddest  case  on  record  is  that 
of  one  of  our  most  promising  young  so- 
pranos, whose  name  shall  not  be  Jes 
Dragonette,  being  taught  the  deadly  habit 
of  coughdrop  eating  by  an  announcer. 
Groping  her  way  thru  a  foggy  larynx, 
the  poor  child  was  induced  by  this  fiend 
to  eat  a  coughdrop  before  singing.  Today 
she  i>  a  confirmed  couj         p  addict. 

1  recall  the  case  of  the  pianist,  William 
Wirges,    who    plays    first    piano    for    the 
ontinued  a;  / 
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Lobo  s  Master  Wouldn't 
Part  With  Him — Even  for 
$40,000!  —  Was  Heart- 
broken   At     His    Death 


The    DOG  Whose   BARK  Helped   Make 
Horace    Heidt's    CALIFORNIANS   Famous 


A  MASTER'S  affection  for  his  dog 
lost  him  $40,000.  And  this  same 
affection,  deep-seated  and  warm- 
""ly  religious,  causes  the  master, 
Clarence  Moore,  a  saxophone  player  in 
Horace  Heidt's  Californians  dance  orches- 
tra, to  mourn  the  death  of  the  dog  with- 
out thought  of  any  monetary  loss.  In 
fact,  Moore  dislikes  any  mention  of  the 
commercial  element. 

Lobo  was  the  dog.  A  giant,  dignified, 
intelligent  animal  of  the  German  police 
family.  He  won  national  fame  with  the 
Californians,  partly  as  mascot  and  partly 
as  entertainer,  during  their  appearances 
over  networks  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company.  And  he  was  known  to 
American  vaudeville  audiences,  the  smart 
sophisticates  of  New  York  and  the  roy- 
alty of  Europe.  His  death  occurred  re- 
cently in  New  York. 

It  was  while  Heidt  and  his  band  were 
playing  at  Monte  Carlo  in  February, 
1930,  that  Moore  was  offered  $40,000 
for  Lobo.  The  prospective  purchaser 
was  one  Mr.  Duera,  who  owns  a  famous 
stable  of  race  horses  and  has  fashionable 


estates  at  Paris,  Cannes, 
Monte  Carlo,  and  in 
Italy.  A  wealthy  man, 
he  was  able  to  make 
the  nattering  offer  to 
satisfy  a  whim,  but 
Moore  flatly  declined 
the  offer.  "Lobo  is 
as  a  member  of  my 
family,"  Moore  said  at 
the  time.  "I  couldn't 
think    of    selling    him." 

Now  Lobo  is  dead  and 
Lobo  II  is  to  take  his 
place.  Lobo  II  comes 
from  the  same  dog 
kennels  in  California, 
of  the  same  strain  of 
dogs,  and  although  he 
has  been  called  Lobo, 
Jr.,  since  Moore  pur- 
chased him,  the  dead 
Lobo  was  not  his  father.  They  were  re- 
lated, although  distantly.  The  belief 
that  Lobo  II  (that  is  the  name  Moore 
now  uses  for  the  living  animal)  was  a 
son  of  Lobo,  has  grown  erroneously. 
The  two  animals  looked  alike,  did  the 
same  tricks,  played  together.  And  Moore 
called  the  younger  one  Lobo,  Jr. 

Lobo  owed  some  of  his  fame  to  Horace 
Heidt  and  his  Californians  and  they 
owed  some  of  their  fame  to  Lobo.  Nor 
were  the  members  of  the  orchestra  hesi- 
tant in  appreciating  his  worth.  For  Lobo, 
like  all  members  of  the  orchestra,  re- 
ceived a  salary  based  on  the  amount  of 
money  received  for  engagements,  so  his 
master  benefited  financially.  And  Lobo 
II  is  to  be  a  paid  member,  also. 

Not  many  years  ago — Lobo  was  only 
four  at  the  time  of  death — Horace  Heidt  ■ 


Horace     Heidt, 
"Californians 


organized  his  dance 
band  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Moore  paid 
$50  for  Lobo.  The  dog 
was  a  pup  of  just  a 
few  weeks,  and  Moore 
purchased  him  for  a 
pet.  But  he  was  des- 
tined, before  much  time 
passed,  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  with  the  band. 
Lobo  was  always 
present,  lying  under- 
neath the  chair  of  his 
master,  when  the  band 
played  over  an  NBC 
network  on  the  Shell 
Happytime  Hour  from 
KPO,  San  Francisco. 
Then  his  turn  came. 
During  an  informal  pro- 
gram, Hugh  Barrett  Dobbs,  the  an- 
nouncer, suggested  that  Lobo  should  growl 
and  bark  before  the  microphone.  And 
Lobo  did. 


Leader     of     the 
"  orchestra. 


T, 


.HROUGHOUT  western 
states,  it  was  disclosed  by  an  avalanche 
of  fan  mail  which  descended  on  the 
studio,  dogs  of  every  description  and 
breed  were  terrified  by  Lobo's  broad- 
cast. Some  Radio  sets  were  broken  by 
family  dogs  jumping  against  the  receiver, 
apparently  attempting  to  discover  the 
owner  of  the  barks  and  growls.  Other 
dogs  stood  by,  defiantly  answering  his 
bark  with  challenging  barks.  And  the 
cats  scurried  for  cover. 

Immediately  Lobo  became  a  broadcast 
artist.     Of  late  months,  while  the  Cali- 
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By  R.  A.  Wilkinson 


fornians  have  been  broadcasting  over 
NBC  networks  from  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  Lobo  barked  during  the  signature 
number.  Always  he  received  voluminous 
amounts  of  mail.  One  woman  recently 
insisted  that  she  was  positive  Lobo  could 
be  taught  to  speak. 

Lobo  would  stand  for  minutes,  dignified 
and  attentive,  before  a  microphone,  wait- 
ing the  cue  for  his  barking  act.  But 
some  of  his  tricks  and  acts,  by  which  he 
is  known  to  a  wide  audience,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  vaudeville  stage  and 
Monte  Carlo.  He  played  the  role  of  an 
Eskimo  malamute  in  The  Shooting  of  Dan 
McGrew,  and  the  role  of  a  bloodhound 
chasing  Eliza  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 


r, 


HE  Shooting  of  Dan  Mc- 
Grew and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  as  staged 
by  the  orchestra  during  their  vaudeville 
appearances,  were  short  parodies  on  Serv- 
ice's poem  and  the  American  negro  slave 
classic.  Lobo  played  his  two  roles  on  al- 
ternate nights,  and  he  played  so  well  that 
he  couldn't  forget  the  role  in  which  he 
was  cast.  After  Lee  Lykins,  one  of  the 
orchestral  members,  taking  the  role  of 
Eliza,  began  running  away  with  a  fake 
baby,  Lobo  would  run  in  pursuit,  bark- 
ing. The  trouble  was  in  getting  Lobo  to 
refrain  from  chasing  Lykins  during  the 
remainder  of  the  performance. 

Lobo,  too,  was  probably  one  of  the 
ranking  champion  heavyweights  in  the 
world's  "dog  ring."     He  used  to  spar  a 


Lobo  was  treated   I 
of    his    feasts,    whi 


couple  of  rounds  with 
Horace  Heidt,  and 
Heidt  was  once  colle- 
g  i  a  t  e  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  West. 
Also  there  was  no  lit- 
tle power  in  his  fore- 
paws,  and  he  danced  around  on  his  rear 
legs  with  the  agility  of  a  prep-school  ath- 
lete. These  impromptu  boxing  matches 
were  always  conducted  under  the  best  of 
rules,  the  boxing  festival  starting  when 
the  bell  sounded.  If  Lee  Fleming,  the 
drummer,  failed  to  ring  the  bell  Lobo 
would  turn  his  head  toward  Lee,  as  if 
to  say,  "Ring  the  bell  or  I  won't  fight." 

Dr.  Carl  Warden,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, once  gave  Lobo  a  mentality  examina- 
tion, giving  him  the  intelligence  rating  of 
a  boy  of  nine  years. 

The  astute  Dr.  Warden  placed  Lobo  in 
one  room,  his  master  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  Moore,  the  master,  whispered 
instructions  to  Lobo  through  a  keyhole. 
This  eliminated  the  question  of  whether 
Lobo  understood  instructions  by  the  in- 
flection of  tone,  the  snap  of  fingers  or  the 
change  of  facial  expressions  rather  than 
by  the  actual  word  message.  Lobo 
proved  conclusively  that  he  understood 
his  master's  words,  a  feat  that  had  never 
been  satisfactorily  duplicated  before  by 
any  dog,  according  to  Moore. 

And  any  doughboy's  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  did  not  far  surpass 
Lobo's  knowledge  of  French.  When 
Moore    would    ask    him,    "Parlez    vous 


ike  a  king's  dog.      Here  he  is,  enjoying  one 
le    Clarence    Moore,    his    master,    looks    on. 


Francois?"  he  would  shake  his  head. 
Likewise,  when  Moore  would  ask,  "Do 
you  speak  English?"'  he  would  shake  his 
head.  But  there  was  a  sad  air  to  the 
negative  head  shaking. 

Moore  always  talked  to  Lobo  in  con- 
versational tones.  Never  did  he  raise 
his  voice,  and  he  displays  the  same  pa- 
tience with  Lobo  II. 

Lobo  and  Lobo  II  both  used  to  sleep 
on  heavy  felt  cushions,  slightly  inflated, 
in  Moore's  New  York  apartment.  At  any 
time  of  the  night  one  could  find  them, 
their  bodies  curled  up  like  a  fire  hose. 
The  freedom  of  the  home  was  theirs. 
Either  of  them  could  open  the  door  to 
the  bath  room,  push  the  plunger  in  the 
water  bowl  and  turn  on  the  water,  thus 
securing  a  drink.  And  unlike  a  boy  of 
nine.  Lobo's  mental  prototype,  they 
would  release  the  water  and  shut  the 
bathroom  door. 


JLOBO  II  si  ill  sleeps  in  the 
apartment  and  still  obtains  his  own  drink- 
ing water,  but  he's  lonely  and  dis- 
consolate. Even  though  he  attended 
Lobo's  funeral  he  seems  to  question  what 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


Lobo  was  a  salaried  member  of  the  Californians,  but   refused  to  wear   the  "H-sweatcr"   because  it  was  beneath  his  dignity. 
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"V  7~ES— this   is    WMCA. 

V    t 


What's 
that?  You're  in  a  'phone  booth? 
i !  Well,  what  can  I — Oh  Mister, 
Mister!" 

Marge  turned  away  from  the  switch- 
board. 

"Can  you  beat  that?  His  girl  friend 
is  going  on  the  air  here  in  five  minutes, 
and  he  wants  me  to  pull  a  loud  speaker 
up  to  the  telephone  transmitter  so  he  can 
hear  how  she  sounds!  And  he's  calling 
from  a  'phone  booth  in  Jersey  City!" 

"You  must  get  lots  of  queer  calls,  don't 
you?" 

"Queer?  Say,  this  is  just  a  sample  of 
the  crazy  requests  that  come  in  over  this 
switchboard  at  night.  Why,  you've  no 
idea  what  people  can  think  up — F'rin- 
stance,  I  had  a  call  once — 

"WMCA!  Yes!  No,  you'll  have  to 
write  in  for  an  audition — You  can't  wait? 
But  you  see,  that's  the  only  way  you  can 
get  an  appointment.  What's  that?  No, 
I'm  not  the  Program  Director.  No.  I 
can't  listen  to  you — I'm   too  busy — and 

besides "     She  flipped  the  trunk  line 

key.  "Ye  gods!  This  bird's  singin'  to 
me — After  the  Ball  Was  Over — I  wonder 
if  he  thinks  /  can  pass  judgment  on  him 
— Y'know,  it's  funny  sometimes"  —  the 
key  clicked  on  and  off  again — "Gee,  he's 
down  to  the  last  verse — But  I  started  to 
tell  you  'bout  a  call  I  had  once — a  coupla 
them,  in  fact — 

"Hello — yes!  No,  ma'am,  I'm  sorry 
we  can't  accept  any  announcements  like 
that — Sure,  I'm  sorry  you  lost  your  dog, 
but,  you  know,  our  programs  are  all  ar- 
ranged according  to  a  set  schedule,  and 
we  can't  interrupt  it  to  put  on  personal 
requests — I'm  sorry. 

"Ye — e-ees.  What  number  are  you 
calling?  This  is  Columbus  5661.  You're 
what?     Getting     married?     (I     suppose 


J^olks 


IVlarge  Lrrows  Philosophical  as  She  Jtlarks 

1  o   Ji.ll  the    Strange   Requests   that  t low 

1  hrough  a  Broadcast  Switchboard 

By  Muriel  Allen 


she  wants  me  to  congratulate  her!)  No, 
ma'am,  we'd  be  happy  to  oblige  you,  but 
the  department  that  handles  our  musical 
programs  is  closed  now,  and  we  can't 
make  any  changes  without  their  0.  K. 
It's  too  late.  (Could  you  hear  that  one? 
She  wants  us  to  play  the  wedding  march 
from  Lohengrin  at  9:30  tonight  because 
that's  the  time  she  starts  toward  the 
altar!) 

"Mr.  Goldburg?     On  the  Jewish  Hour? 
Sorry,  I  can't  call  him  to  the  'phone  now 


— he's  on  the  air.  Will  you  leave  your 
number?  I'll  have  him  call  you — My 
name?  Marge  Perry!  I  don't  under- 
stand you — will  you  please  speak  a  little 
louder?  I'm  what?  (Oh — Oh — here's  a 
laugh  for  you!  She  says  the  only  reason 
I  won't  call  him  to  the  telephone  is  that 
I'm  prejudiced  because  I'm  a  Gentile!)" 

Marge  is  quite  a  philosopher,  and  the 
board  subsided  for  a  few  minutes,  giving 
her  a  chance  to  breathe  a  little. 

"Gee  folks  certainly  are  funny.  Some 
of  them  don't  seem  to  use  their  think  tank 
for  anything  but  'hot  air';  some  have  an 
idea  that  everybody's  goin'  to  pick  on  'em, 
no  matter  what,  and  get  all  fixed  for  a 
battle  before  they  know  what  it's  all 
about.  And  some — God  bless  'em — 
think  Radio  stations  are  first  cousins  to 
encyclopedias — all  y'gotta  do  is  to  ask, 
and  they  can  give  you  the  answer!  No 
trouble  at  all. 


'A, 


Sidney      Kahn,      the      good-looking      young 

WMCA    baritone   who   keeps   "Marge"   busy 

answering  'phone  calls  from  his  fans.     He  is 

heard   on    Radio   Digest   programs. 


.RGUMENTS?  Sure,  I 
have  to  settle  a  lotta  arguments.  Had  a 
girl  the  other  night — called  up  about  ten 
o'clock  to  ask  me  the  name  of  the  man 
singin'  over  the  air  then.  I  told  her  it 
was  Don  Parker,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose she  did?  Just  shouted  'Whoopee — 
that  means  I  win  this  bet'  —  then  she 
called  some  one  else  and  said,  'Will  you 
please  repeat  what  you  have  just  said  to 
me?'  When  the  other  girl  got  on  the 
wire,  I  told  her  the  man's  name  was  Don 
Parker — and  she  starts  tellin'  me  right 
away  she  was  sure  it  was  Rudy  Vallee 
under  another  name! 

"Fights  too.  I  settle  plenty  of  fight 
bets  when  people  get  so  excited  arguing 
that  they  forget  to  listen  in  for  the  final 
announcement  from  the  ring. 

"But  I  still  haven't  told  you  about 
those  two  calls  I  got  one  night — they 
came  in  about  an  hour  apart.  Each  time 
it  was  a  man's  voice — and  he  didn't  give 
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any  name — just  said  he  was  a  friend  and 
that  he  was  calling  to  warn  us  there  was 
a  dynamite  bomb  in  the  building.  Boy! 
Did  everybody  start  looking  around  the 
place  like  mad  for  the  darned  thing.  And 
was  I  scared! 


B< 


'OUT  an  hour  later  an- 
other man  called — I  know  it  was  another 
man  because  the  voice  and  accent  were 
both  different  from  the  first  one!  We 
had  a  'labor  program'  going  on  that  night 
and  all  we  could  dope  out  was  that  some 
bunch  of  soreheads  was  trying  to  get 
even  or  something.  But  by  that  time  the 
whole  station  staff  was  just  sittin'  pretty 
and  waitin'  for  the  big  bang — and  plannin' 
to  pick  themselves  up  out  of  the  rubbish 
in  time  to  get  home  for  breakfast.  The 
minutes  just  dragged  by.     The  program 


Illustrated  By 
c]/^alter  Van  zArsdale 

went  right  along  0.  K..  but  everybody 
was  just  as  tense  as  the  dickens. 

"All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  blinding 
flash — and  then  total  darkness.  Every 
light  in  the  place  went  out.  Everybody 
kept  cool,  and  we  dug  up  a  candle  or  two 
to  help  grope  our  way  around.  Programs 
were  still  going  on,  but  for  several  min- 
utes the  musicians  had  to  play  by  ear, 
and  the  announcers  had  to  "ad  lib'  for 
dear  life. 

"Well,  when  they  finally  fixed  the  fuse, 
everyone  looked  around  to  see  who  was 
hurt,  and  there  right  under  the  fuse  box, 
stark  and  stiff  was  a  little  mouse. 

"'The  bomb?     We  never  did  find  it ! 


"Hello!  Yes.  this  is  WMCA.  Xo. 
we  don't  want  any  ice.  (We've  got  a 
cooling  system  of  our  own — when  they 
get  too  excited.) 

"W-M-C-A— Ay!  How  late  do  we 
stay  on  the  air?  Until  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  sir!  Cut  it  short?  Oh. 
no  sir,  I'm  afraid  not.  You  see — what's 
that?  Well,  say,  listen — (Could  you  get 
what  he  said?)  Why,  he's  lit  to  the  eyes 
— an'  he  says,  'Shay,  can't  you  guys  get 
off  the  air  'n'  let  a  feller  go  to  sleep?' 
Hey,  Mister,  why  not  try  turnin'  your 
Radio  off — Shucks,  he  hung  up. 

"Oh,  yeah,  I  get  all  kindsa  funny  calls 
— W'hat?  You  gotta  go?  Gee,  I'm  sorry 
— it's  been  nice  to  have  you  drop  in — 
hope  you'll  run  in  again  some  time — 
Wednesday's  a  good  day — s'not  so  busy!- — 

"Glad  to  have  met  you.  S'long! 
G'nite!!" 


Mister,  why  don't  you  try  raining  your  R.idio  e>t\  '■ '.  " 
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Ida  Bailey  Allen  Recalls  Days  of  Swing- 
ing Mike,  Tiny  Stuffy  Studios  and  First 
Broadcast — Something  about  Violets 

By 
Florence   Ro  berts 


Mrs.  Allen  in  role  of  charming  hostess  serves  tea  to  guests 


"    A    NOTHER    CUP   of   tea?"   smiled 

f\         Mrs.    Allen   as    she   invitingly 

/    %^     lifted  the   teapot. 

The  sun  poured  its  shafts 
of  golden  light  into  the  executive  office 
of  the  National  Home-Makers  Club. 
There  was  that  feeling  of  rest  and  in- 
formality— the  roaring  city  only  fifteen 
stories  under  our  very  noses  —  seemed 
miles  away.  The  executive  office,  far 
from  having  that  forbidding  air  and  polar 
stiffness  that  generally  go  to  make  up  an 
executive's  retreat,  was  more  of  a  living 
room — cheerful  plants,  bright  curtains, 
easy  chairs — and  Mrs.  Allen  herself  just 
as  charming  as  any  hostess  could  be. 

Mrs.  Allen  had  just  conducted  us 
through  the  Club's  home.  There  is  an 
honest-to-goodness  kitchen  decked  out 
with  every  modern,  practical  kind  of 
equipment.  The  fragrance  of  appetizing 
foods  which  had  been  prepared  simul- 
taneously with  Mrs.  Allen's  broadcasts, 
assailed  our  nostrils  —  and  there  were 
tempting  pies,  and  romantic  looking 
salads.  An  irresistible  bedroom  is  over 
at  the  furthest  end  of  the  Club — here 
beauty  demonstrations  are  broadcast. 
There  are  other  colorful  little  studios  all 
along  with  glass  doors  through  which  one 
can  not  only  hear,  but  also  see  the  on- 
goings during  the  programs.  Then  there 
is  a  compelling  library  where  one  just  has 
to  stop  and  take  down  a  book  or  two. 

That's  the  way  Mrs.  Allen  does  things 
— there's  nothing  half  way  about  it.  She 
has  almost  an  entire  floor  of  one  of  New 
York's  skyscrapers.  It's  so  high  that  you 
can  put  your  hand  out  of  the  window 
and  bring  in  a  few  bright  clouds  to  con- 
vince you  that  you're  not  very  far  from 
perfection  and  heaven. 


How  did  this  all  begin — 
when  did  Mrs.  Allen  get 
the  idea — how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  such  a 
mammoth  project  almost 
single-handed?  Here  is 
Mrs.  Allen's  story  from  her  own  lips: 
"Up  to  1923  I  hadn't  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  broadcasting  but  what  little  I  had 
heard  about  it  sounded  preposterous.  Al- 
though it  seemed  wonderful,  the  results 
were  generally  so  poor  that  I  felt  it  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  freak  of 
nature. 

"Finally  in  1923  I  was  lecturing  in  St. 
Louis  in  the  murky  month  of  April — and 
St.  Louis  is  murky  in  April,  you  know 
that,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  to  their  Radio  station  and  give  a  talk. 
This  did  not  appeal  to  me  at  all,  but 
finally  they  persuaded  me  to  go.  The 
speaker  who  preceded  me  was  one  Mr. 
Davies,  the  well-known  tree  man.  He 
went  first  to  the  ordeal,  and  emerged  fif- 
teen minutes  later  with  his  stiffly  starched 
collar  wilted  to  a  string  around  his  neck. 
He  confessed  he  had  never  been  so  scared 
since  he  walked  up  the  aisle  to  be  married. 


I 


WENT  into  the  tiny, 
heavily  swathed  broadcasting  room  and 
talked  before  a  horn-like  thing  they  called 
a  microphone,  apparently  speaking  into 
nothingness. 

"I  haven't  an  idea  what  I  said  except 
that  I  remember  speaking  about  some 
very  beautiful  violets  that  were  sold  on 
the  street  corners  of  St.  Louis. 

"Well,  pretty  soon  it  was  over,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Allen  with  the  faintest  sigh 
as  she  brought  back  the  recollection  of 
her  early  experiences.  "And  I  received 
fifteen  hundred  letters  which  came  from 
different  points  between  St.  Louis  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"The  next  week  I  went  to  Kansas  City 


to  give  a  series  of  lectures  and  a  broad- 
casting station  there  asked  permission 
to  put  a  microphone  on  the  stage.  This 
microphone  was  a  sort  of  swinging  horn 
and  worked  admirably  when  I  remem- 
bered to  stay  under  it.  But  as  I  had  a 
very  bad  habit  of  walking  around  the 
stage,  the  listening  audience  got  my  talks 
literally  in  instalments."  Mrs.  Allen's 
brown  eyes  twinkled. 

"Broadcasting  at  that  stage  seemed  to 
me  to  be  something  that  conspired  to 
keep  me  standing  in  one  place  when  I 
wanted  to  walk  around. 

J.  HEN  I  came  back  to 
New  York  with  no  broadcasting  ambi- 
tions. It  was  some  two  or  three  years 
later  when  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  Sta- 
tion WOR.  It  was  a  Christmas  program 
and  I  remember  suggesting  that  at  Christ- 
mas time  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  to 
children  to  have  their  mothers  dressed 
in  gay  frocks  and  I  suggested  that  every 
woman  wear  a  red  Christmas  dress  if 
she  could.  The  letters  poured  in  from 
everywhere,  and  red  dresses  bloomed  like 
roses. 

"When  I  returned  to  New  York,  one 
by  one  the  large  Radio  stations  around 
New  York  City  invited  me  to  broadcast 
as  a  guest  speaker.  But  I  declined  when- 
ever I  could.  The  very  thought  of  a 
microphone  seemed  almost  to  freeze  my 
soul. 

"Finally  WMCA  asked  me  to  broad- 
cast regularly  and  I  decided  I  would  try 
it,  that  I  would  use  this  new  medium  to 
find  out  what  women  really  wanted.  I 
would  give  them  over  the  air  the  things 
that  in  lecture  tours  they  had  told  me 
they  wanted  to  hear.  I  would  ask  them 
to  write  me  their  frank  opinions.  In 
other  words,  I  would  test  Radio  and  the 
women  themselves. 

"Within  four  weeks  after  I  started,  the 
response  had  become  so  great  that  I  de- 
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cided  to  form  a  Radio  Club,  the  National 
Radio  Home-Makers  Club  to  be  exact. 
So  on  the  hottest  day  in  July,  I  invited 
the  listeners  to  come  to  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  McAlpin  to  meet  me.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  showed  up. 
Then  and  there  we  organized  the  National 
Radio  Home-Makers  Club  which  was 
soon  after  incorporated  with  as  broad  a 
charter  as  has  ever  been  granted  to  any 
organization,  as  far  as  I  know. 

"In  August  we  had  another  visible 
meeting  —  this  time  the  ballroom  was 
overflowing. 

"In  September  we  had  a  third  meet- 
ing in  another  auditorium.  Seven  hun- 
dred women  could  not  get  in.  It  took 
several  policemen  to  handle  the   crowds. 

"Not  long  after  that  I  was  made  home 
economics    editor     for    the    New    York 
American.     The  editorial  board  gave  con- 
siderable    publicity     to     my 
Radio  work,  which  was  then 
conducted    over    WOR    and 
later  over  WHN. 

"I  gave  two  broadcasts  a 
week,  purely  non-commercial, 
on  subjects  in  which  I  felt 
women  were  interested.  We 
had  prize  recipe  contests, 
prize  time-saving  contests, 
actual  speed  cooking  contests, 
meetings  in  Town  Hall  with 
broadcasts  from  the  stage. 
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music  into  women's  programs. 
And  I  received  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  letters 
of  appreciation  from  listeners 
in  this  district  alone.  More- 
over, these  women  told  me 
what  they  wanted  to  listen 
to,  and  with  what  phases  of 
their  housework,  their  cook- 
ing  and  their  lives  they 
needed  help.  I  read  each 
one  of  these  letters  and  I  an- 
swered thousands  personally. 

"Night  after  night  when 
my  staff  had  gone  home  I 
would  stay  in  my  then  small 
offices  and  read  these  letters 
from  my  listeners,  tabulate 
their  requests,  and  wonder 
how  in  the  world  I  was  ever 
going  to  gratify  them. 

"It  was  at  this  stage  when 
requests  for  the  broadcasts 
were  coming  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union  that 
the  idea  of  the  Magazine  of 
the    Air   was   born,   an    idea 


that  has  proved  successful  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  because  it 
has  helped  women. 

"Just  as  I  was  wondering  how  in  the 
world  I  could  finance  broadcasts  to  the 
entire  country,  Mr.  Herbert  Houston,  my 
old  friend  and  former  vice-president  of 
my  publishing  company,  Doutleday  Page, 
came  on  the  scene. 
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HY  don't  you  handle 
this  problem  like  a  magazine,"  he  said, 
"and  sell  a  certain  number  of  pages,  mak- 
ing them  sponsored  programs,  and  keep 
others  purely  editorial?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that,  but  as  a 
former  magazine  editor,  I  saw  how  sen- 
sible this  solution  was.  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  help  and  so  our  business  asso- 
ciation was  created. 


One  of   the   attractive   passages   in    the   headquarters   of   the   National 
Radio   Home-Makers  Club. 


"To  make  a  long  story  short,  some  six 
months  later,  after  the  plan  had  been 
worked  out  in  every  detail,  I  went  on  the 
air  in  my  first  chain  broadcast  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

"Since  then  our  programs  have  grown 
from  one  to  as  many  as  thirty-four  pro- 
grams a  week.  Our  staff  of  four  has 
grown  to  a  staff  of  sixty-eight.  And  our 
visitors  number  thousands  a  year,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  letters  have  poured  in. 
"But  the  principle  on  which  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Home-Makers  Club  was 
founded  remains  the  same.  It  was 
founded  on  the  requests  and  desires  of 
the  listeners-in.  And  today  the  thousands 
of  letters  that  come  receive  just  as  care- 
ful attention  and  are  as  carefully  tabu- 
lated as  they  were  in  the  days  when  the 
club  was  first  founded. 

"And  there  is  many  an  evening  when  I 
stay  here  alone,  all  by  myself. 
read  the  letters  and  dream  of 
the  women  who  listen  in." 

Mrs.  Allen  sat  back  as  she 
concluded  her  fascinating 
story.  Only  a  woman  with 
great  vision,  power  and  per- 
sonality, could  have  carried 
the  responsibilities  of  an  un- 
dertaking affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  home-makers. 


J.  HE  secret  of  her 
success  is  that  she  gives  her 
audience  what  they  want  and 
need.  Feminine  listeners  have 
received  priceless  instruction 
through  Mrs.  Allen's  broad- 
casts. Those  awkward  with  the 
needle  have  learned  to  sew  .1 
fine  seam;  drab  corners  in  the 
home  have  been  brightened  up 
through  a  suggestion  on  in- 
terior decorating;  innovations 
in  food  preparation,  novel 
ways  of  getting  up  the  family 
menu  have  helped  to  make  the 
average  Radio  home  what  a 
home  should  be. 

The  Five  Arts  Program,  one 
of  Mrs.  Allen's  "Editorial 
Pages",  is  one  of  the  d 
highly  cultural  periods  on  the 
air.  Here  you  meet  men  and 
women  prominent  in  every 
field  of  endeavor  who  share 
with  you  their  philosophies. 
The  common  round  oi  daily 
tasks  take  on  B  new  aura 
through  these  inspirational 
talks  and  discussions  by  our 
great    leaders. 
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Horoscope   of   Virginia    Gardiner,    who   is   the 

model     for     this     month's     RADIO     DIGEST 

cover,    painted    by    Guy    Hoff. 
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Venus  Smiles  on  the  Lovely  Radiactress  Who 
Is  This  Month's  Cover  Girl — Gives  Her 
Beauty,  Brains, and — but  just  Read  What  Rise! 

'By  Peggy  Hull 


WELL,  here  we  are  .  .  .  just 
back  from  a  trip  along  the 
Milky  Way  and  we've  got 
some  spot  news  about  that 
lovely  little  star  of  Moonlight  and  Honey- 
suckle (WEAF)  .  .  .  Virginia  Gardiner  .  .  . 
If  we  were  a  producer  ...  or  a  manager 
...  or  whatever  it  is  Radio  stars  have  .  .  . 
we'd  run  right  out  and  sign  Virginia  to 
one  of  those  long-term  contracts  we  read 
so  much  about  in  the  movies  . .  . 

I  had  a  little  heart  to  heart  talk  with 
Venus  ...  as  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  .  went  on 
that  starry  jaunt  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  that  lady  to  task  for  neglecting 
Virginia  .  .  .  I've  liked  her  for  such  a  long 
time  and  I  couldn't  see  why  the  planets 
weren't  doing  right  by  her  .  .  . 

Venus,  as  you  know,  is  the  one  we  al- 
ways run  to  when  we're  in  trouble  .  .  . 
she's  such  a  lovable  person  and  unless  she's 
afflicted  in  the  natal  chart  .  .  .  no,  that's 
not  what  you  think  .  .  .  the  natal  chart  is 
a  little  slip  of  white  paper  which  an 
astrologer  uses  to  set  up  birth  rate  .  .  . 

It  was  very  easy  to  see  that  Venus  was 
on  the  job  in  all  her  glory  when  Virginia 
was  bom,  for  she  exhibits  the  interest  of 
this  planet  of  beauty  in  every  line  and  con- 
tour ...  So  I  went  right  up  to  Venus  .  .  . 
who  was  having  a  busy  day  of  it  by  the 
way  .  .  .  and  I  said,  "Look  here,  Venus,  how 
come  you  don't  give  Virginia  Gardiner  a 
break  .  .  .  she's  one  of  the  most  popular 
stars  on  the  NBC  chain  and  yet  I've  a  feel- 
ing that  she's  not  getting  what  she  should." 


Ve 


ENUS  looked  pained  .  .  . 
She  gave  a  swift  glance  from  glorious  azure 
blue  eyes  and  then  explained.  "It's  this  way. 
Peggy  .  .  .  I've  been  having  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  my  little  protege,  Connie  Bennett  out 
in  Hollywood  ...  It  takes  an  awful  lot  of 
money  to  keep  that  child  in  circulation  .  .  . 


and  of  course,  you  know  how  I  am  .  .  .  take 
a  pride  in  my  work  just  like  you  people  on 
earth  do  ...  so  I  determined  to  see  this 
thing  through  .  .  .  I'm  glad,"  and  Venus 
actually  sighed  a  sigh  relief,  "that  her  last 
contract  has  been  fixed  up  and  now  I  can 
take  up  other  matters." 

She  pressed  a  little  star  and  one  of  the 
heavenly  messengers  appeared  at  her  el- 
bow. In  the  most  business-like  manner, 
Venus  directed,  "Bring  me  the  birth  data 
of  Virginia  Gardiner." 
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HAD  a  chance  to  look 
over  the  office  while  she  was  making  some 
notations  on  a  little  pad,  and  I  couldn't 
help  but  envy  Venus  such  a  lovely  spot 
in  which  to  work  .  .  .  The  walls  were  done 
in  snowy  cloud  effects  .  .  .  and  they  were 
very  tall  and  ended  in  a  turquoise  blue 
ceiling  .  .  . 

All  the  furnishings  ...  the  desks,  chairs 
and  filing  cabinets  .  .  .  were  done  in  some 
kind  of  composition  that  looked  like 
mother  of  pearl  with  gold  trimmings  .  .  . 
it  was  a  very  impressive  set  up  .  .  .  but 
let  me  tell  you  about  the  carpet.  It  was 
so  soft  and  buoyant  that  I  felt  like  I 
was  walking  on  down  feathers,  and  it  was 
just  the  color  of  the  morning  Sun  .  .  . 

Venus  was  dressed  as  usual  in  her  fa- 
vorite color,  a  silvery  violet,  and,  of 
course,  being  a  planet  she  could  walk 
around  as  easily  in  her  flowing  trains  as 
we  do  in  sports  skirts. 

She  took  the  data  which  the  messenger 
brought  to  her  and  gave  a  little  exclama- 
tion, "Oh,  this  is  just  splendid.  Now  I 
understand  why  I  haven't  had  her  called 
to  my  attention  before." 

She  leaned  back  in  the  mother  of  pearl 
swivel  chair  with  its  gold  frame,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  there  wasn't  even  a 
creak  out  of  it  and  said,  "Virginia  is  one 


of  those  girls  who  can  take  care  of  her- 
self .  .  .  She's  a  hard  worker  and  is  going 
to  win  a  success  that  she'll  wear  as  a 
crown  of  achievement  as  long  as  she 
lives." 

She  laid  the  birth  chart  on  the  desk 
.  .  .  "Just  look  at  this."  She  pointed 
to  the  position  of  the  planets,  "Here  we 
have  steady  progress  ...  a  slow  upward 
movement  over  a  period  of  years  ...  a 
deepening  of  comprehension  ...  of  emo- 
tions ...  of  thought  processes  .  .  .  this 
girl  has  one  of  the  best  minds  of  anyone 
in  her  profession  ..."  she  tapped  a  gold 
pencil  lightly  on  the  shimmering  top  of 
the  desk  .  .  . 

"Within  nine  years,"  she  said  slowly 
and  impressively,  "this  girl  is  going  to 
sweep  to  the  very  top  of  her  profession 
.  .  .  she'll  be  proclaimed  as  the  greatest 
dramatic  actress  of  her  time.  .  ." 

"Whew,"  I  said,  "that's  certainly 
something  to  look  forward  to  .  .  ." 

"And  that's  not  all  .  .  .  her  road  toward 
that  goal  begins  right  now,"  went  on 
Venus,  "she'll  be  surprised  one  of  these 
days  with  an  offer  that  will  be  far  beyond 
her  present  expectations  .  .  .  but  the  best 
aspects  are  forming  for  her  the  latter  part 
of  July.  From  then  on  things  will  be 
very  nice  .  .  .  maybe  she'll  take  a  trip 
abroad  in  the  summer.  .  .  .  August  I  should 
say  ...  if  she  does  ...  it  will  do  her  a 
lot  of  good  .  .  .  and  will  prove  beneficial 
in  more  than  one  way." 
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PUT  these  notes  down  as 
fast  as  I  could  because  I  was  sure  all  of 
Virginia's  Radio  friends  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  some  wonderful  things  are 
coming  for  their  favorite.  She'll  have  to 
be  careful  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
about  falls  .  .  .  you  know  there  are  times 
when  can  stumble  over  a  rug  and  court 
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disaster  .  .  .  and  other  times  a  fall  doesn't 
even  give  us  a  bruise  .  .  .  but  Virginia 
must  be  careful  of  how  she  uses  her  feet 
during  the  last  week  of  April  .  .  . 

At  this  time  there  is  also  a  possibility 
of  some  misunderstanding  with  women, 
but  Venus  said  she  wasn't  going  to  worry 
about  that  because  Virginia  is  such  a 
sweet  girl  and  so  tactful  that  she  could 
control  any  situation. 

Of  course  I  was  curious  about  why 
she  was  so  successful  as  an  actress  on  the 
Radio  .  .  . 

Venus  pointed  her  gold  pencil  to  Mars 
in  the  twelfth  house.  "This  is  why  she 
earns  her  living  in  a  concealed  position. 
The  Radio  gives  her  success  because  her 
achievements  must  come  while  she  is  hid- 
den. Many  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  dominated  history,  yet  who  during 
their  lifetime  did  not  appear  in  person  be- 
fore the  public,  have  Mars  in  this  posi- 
tion. In  the  latter  part  of  life,"  said 
Venus  impressively,  "she  too,  is  going  to 
make  some  constructive  and  permanent 
contribution  to  mankind.  I  should  say 
it  will  be  in  some  form  of  writing.  She 
may  not  think  it  possible  now,  but  her 
horoscope  shows  that  long  after  many  of 
the  favorites  of  today  have  been 
forgotten,  her  name  and  her  work 
and  her  thoughts  will  be  guiding 
future  generations." 

Well,  I  guess  that's  some  horo- 
scope ...  I  can't  imagine  anybody 
not  getting  a  thrill  out  of  prophecy 
like  that! 

Here  are  some  other  things  I 
learned  about  in  that  white  and 
gold  office  of  Venus. 

Virginia  must  save  her  money. 
She  will  never  have  any  extended 
periods  of  bad  luck,  but  because 
she  is  extremely  artistic,  sensitive 
and  easily  affected  by  her  environ- 
ment she  must  be  prepared  for  an 
occasional  rainy  day.  She  has  very 
high  ideals  ...  so  high,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  ah  or- 
dinary human  being  to  live  up  to 
them  .  .  .  she  is  a  fascinating  crea- 
ture because  she  possesses  that  curi- 
ous elusiveness  which  all  actresses 
who  achieve  great  fame  seem  to 
have.  It  is  the  same  quality  which 
Greta  Garbo  has  and  yet  it  is  not 
so  repelling  because  Virginia  has  a 
warmer,  more  enthusiastic  and  hu- 
man nature. 


Jupiter  in  the  sign 

of  Cancer  gives  her  great  success 
with  the  public,  and  as  Jupiter  is 
now  transiting  her  birth  sign  it  will 
doubtless  bring  to  her  some  unusual 
offer. 

I  suppose  that  Virginia  has  often 
wondered  why  it  was  that  she 
couldn't  go  out  to  parties  and  have 
a  rip-roaring  good  time  like  every- 
body else  there  seemed  to  have  .  .  . 
she  would  think  she  was  going  to 
have  a  good  time  .  .  .  that  this  time 


everything  would   be  different   .   .   .  but 
it  always  turned  out  the  same. 

Saturn  in  the  fifth  house  causes  its 
subjects  to  go  looking  for  pleasure  on 
the  outside  but  it  at  the  same  time  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  find  it  .  .  . 
Virginia  is  going  to  get  her  greatest  hap- 
piness in  this  life  through  the  realm  of 
her  mind.  She  has  Mercury  in  Saggitarius 
and  it  remains  for  practically  all  her  life, 
in  the  same  unusual  situation  that  we 
found  in  Will  Rogers'  horoscope.  This 
is  a  splendid  position  for  Mercury  and 
when  all  the  deep  and  profound  thoughts 
which  even  now  are  on  the  borderland 
of  her  consciousness  begin  to  creep 
through,  life  will  take  on  a  new  meaning. 
Doubtless  many  of  her  friends  never  sus- 
pect the  depth  and  profundity  that  is 
buried  beneath  her  flashing  smile  and 
gay  words.  Seriousness  is  never  con- 
nected with  vivaciousness  and  yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  most  serious  person 
in  the  world  can't  relax  and  kick  up  his 
heels  if  he  wishes  to  do  so  .  .  .  Now  we 
don't  know  whether  Virginia  kicks  up  her 
heels  or  not  .  .  .  but  if  she  does  we'll 
wager  they  are  very  pretty  heels  and  she 
does  it  very  gracefully,  for  she  should  be 


This  April  Virginia's  stars  warn  her  to  be  careful 
falling — good  thing  her  winter  planetary  influences 
such   kill-joys,  'cause  she  just  loves  slippery   ice  and 


an  excellent  dancer,  as  well  as  singer  and 
musician. 

She  has  strong  intuitions  and  hunches 
about  everything  important  that  comes 
into  her  life  .  .  .  and  she  should  never  go 
against  a  hunch  ...  if  she  follows  her 
intuition  she'll  never  have  much 
trouble  .  .  . 

If   you   were   born   with   your   Sun   in 
Scorpio,  like  Virginia  Gardiner  .  .  .  that 
is  between  October  23rd  and  November 
22nd  .  .  .  then  you  belong  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  signs  in  the  Zodiac.     For 
Scorpio      gives      strong      characteristics, 
shrewd  judgment,  excellent  critical  facul- 
ties, the  ability  to  work  hard  and  to  give 
minute  attention  to  details.     You  are  re- 
served,   tenacious,    determined    and    ex- 
tremely   secretive.    You     do    not    want 
anyone,  even  those  closest  to  you.  to  know 
all  about  your  affairs.     As  Mars  is  your 
ruler  you   express  his   fiery   force   either 
for  good  or  for  evil.     You  will  take  up 
a  battle  at  any  time  for  someone  else,  or 
for  some  impersonal  cause,  and  you  will 
never  be  content  with  half  measures  .  .  . 
it  is  either  one  extreme  .  .  .  good  or  bad. 
While  Scorpio  people,  if  their  planets 
are  afflicted,   often   take   the  wrong  side 
of  an  argument,  they  have  one  re- 
deeming feature — they  are  not  un- 
derhanded or  crafty,  whatever  they 
do.  they  do  in  the  open  and  above 
board. 

They  have  a  vivid  imagination : 
^fc,       a     clear,     sharp     and     penetrating 
mind;    and   possess   great   personal 
magnetism. 

*  *  * 

Peggy  Hull  is  casting  personal  horo- 
scopes for  Radio  Digest  readers.  Send 
for  yours — see  special  offer  on  page  102. 

History   records  that: 

ISS  GARDINER  was  born  in 
Philadelphia.  She  started 
singing  in  the  "curls  and  pink  bow'' 
period  and  kept  it  up  throughout 
he  childhood.  Her  family  moved  to 
Toledo  and  she  began  to  make  pub- 
lic appearances  as  a  singer  and  in 
amateur  dramatic  productions. 

She  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and 
studied  music  at  Curtis  Institute  for 
two  years.  Then  she  won  a  scholar- 
ship awarded  by  Madame  Sembriih. 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
and  for  another  two  years  studied 
under  the  direction  of  the  opera 
st.ir.  Concert  engagements  followed 
and  then  she  decided  to  seek  a  career 
in  the  Radio  studios.  She  found  it. 
Mb-  Gardiner  is  tall  and  well 
proportioned.  She  is  pretty  and 
laughs  a  great  deal  and  has  the 
kind  of  teeth  you  see  in  dentifrice 
ads.  Though  she  has  no  real  the- 
atrical background  she  acts  stren- 
uously when  she  is  before  the 
microphone.  She  has  a  half  dozen 
about  different  voices  and  has  used  them 
aren't  a'l  in  one  program  in  which  she 
snow.      was  called  upon  to  play  many  roles. 
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Advertising  and 
Radio  Broadcasting 


EVERY  few  days,  there  breaks  forth  some  new  out- 
burst against  the  ruination  of  Radio  programs  by 
an  overdose  of  advertising.  Complaints  emanate 
from  the  great  as  well  as  the  small.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  Radio  listeners  would  be  pretty 
drastic  in  deleting  advertising  copy  if  they  could  have  their 
own  way.  In  fact,  they  might  go  quite  too  far  and  wind  up 
by  killing  the  hen  that  lays  the  golden  eggs — the  hen  in  this 
case  being  broadcasting  and  the  eggs,  the  programs  of  the  air. 
To  our  way  of  thinking  "there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides",  but  before  most  of  the  talking  is  done,  representing 
either  viewpoint,  the  "loud  speakers"  should  acquire  a  much 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject  whereof  they  com- 
plain. Most  of  the  tirades  with  the  strongest  echoes  are  the 
vociferations  of  men  and  women  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
facts,  intolerant  or  impatient  by  nature,  or  just  downright 
selfish. 

Considering  some  of  the  transgressions  which  have  been 
committed  via  the  microphone,  this  may  sound  like  propa- 
ganda, like  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Editors  of  RADIO 
DIGEST  to  persuade  the  Radio  audience  to  refrain  from 
criticism.  Nothing  could  be  so  far  removed  from  the  truth. 
Our  primary  sympathies  lie  with  the  public  in  consequence 
of  which  fact  no  one  could  be  more  desirous  of  protecting 
the  American  people  from  abuses  in  broadcasting  and  particu- 
larly in  program  conception.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  actually 
anticipate  occasional  clashes  with  Radio  manufacturers,  with 
broadcasting  stations  and  with  program  sponsors.  In  every 
such  instance  it  will  be  found  that  RADIO  DIGEST  is  "with 
the  people".  We  have  come  out  unequivocally  on  such  mat- 
ters as  Radio  censorship,  electrical  transcriptions  and  the 
musically  inferior  type  of  midget  sets.  Regardless  of  conse- 
quences, we  are  going  to  serve  our  readers — the  Radio  public 
• — first,  second  and  last. 

And  so,  while  we  propose  to  approach  this  question  of 
whether  advertising  is  destroying  the  popularity  of  broadcast- 
ing with  every  effort  to  be  fair  to  all  the  parties  concerned, 
we  confess  beforehand  that  we  are  partial  in  our  viewpoint 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  listening  public. 

Let  us  consider:  Is  advertising  on  the  air  overdone?  Most 
emphatically,  yes.  Should  advertising  on  the  air  be  sup- 
pressed? Most  emphatically,  no.  What  should  the  public 
attitude  be  toward  advertising  via  Radio?  In  our  estimation 
it  should  be  one  of  tolerance  insofar  as  moderate  inclusion  of 
advertising  is  concerned  and  one  of  constructive  criticism  in 
those  cases  where  the  advertising  is  definitely  offensive. 


At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  draw  some  parallels,  with 
such  things  as  books,  "the  movies",  magazines,  the  theatre, 
the  opera  and  the  newspapers. 

In  the  case  of  books,  the  public  pays  a  full  pro-rated  price 
for  each  and  every  copy.  There  have  never  been  any  serious 
complaints  because  of  this  method  of  doing  business  with 
the  public;  the  reading  of  books  has  been  rendered  more 
widespread  by  public,  private  and  endowed  libraries.  In  the 
field  of  books  the  public  can  buy  only  what  it  believes  is 
worth  the  money  and  the  time  required  for  reading.  The 
option  of  the  public,  as  regards  books  that  are  both  paid  and 
free,  is  so  complete  that  the  system  of  book  distribution  has 
received  public  acceptance. 

In  the  field  of  moving  pictures,  free  exhibitions  other 
than  those  of  an  educational  sort  are  of  minor  volume.  The 
public  has  accepted  without  ado  the  principle  of  paying  a 
pro-rated  cost  for  each  and  every  admission  to  a  given  show. 
The  theatre  and  the  opera  fall  largely  in  the  same  category, 
although  endowments  and  underwritings  generally  pay  part 
of  the  expense  of  attending  opera  for  the  audience  at  large. 

WITH  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent. With  comparatively  few  exceptions  the  pub- 
lic pays  for  only  a  part  of  the  physical  cost  and  almost  never  for 
any  part  of  the  editorial  cost — in  other  words,  for  the  cost  of 
the  actual  words  they  read  and  pictures  they  see.  Who  takes 
up  this  staggering  slack?  Obviously,  advertising  does.  And 
what  a  break  that  gives  the  dear  old  public,  who  in  the  early 
stages  of  publication  advertising  used  to  be  so  resentful  in 
its  attitude.  Gradually,  however,  all  this  has  changed.  The 
public  has  learned  to  accept  printed  advertising  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  not  only  as  an  acceptable  means  of  reducing 
subscription  costs  and  greatly  improving  editorial  contents, 
but  also  to  a  considerable  degree  on  its  own  account  because 
of  the  news  and  information  contained  within  the  advertising 
itself. 

At  this  juncture,  one  may  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
Radio  advertising.  Plenty.  Because  as  matters  now  stand, 
practically  the  entire  cost  of  Radio  programs  of  all  types, 
sustaining  as  well  as  sponsored,  is  being  underwritten  by 
advertisers  who  are  willing  to  spend  millions  and  millions  of 
their  hard  earned  dollars  to  entertain  and  inform  the  Ameri- 
can public,  provided  only  that  they  be  given  a  reasonably 
good  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  products 
they  have  to  sell.  What  a  break  for  the  public  in  having  its 
Radio   program   cost   so   completely  assumed   by   advertisers! 

Radio  sets  are  sold  to  the  public  on  a  basis  which  includes 
no  part  of  the  costs  of  broadcasting.  Therefore,  the  set 
owner  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  being  "all  dressed  up 
but  no  place  to  go"  unless  some  kind  soul  comes  along  to 
sell  him  or  to  give  him  a  program.  In  America  it  is  a  case 
of  give,  though  with  many  of  the  important  foreign  countries, 
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the  Radio  audience  is  compelled  to  pay.  And,  irrespective  of 
the  cost  element — which  is  not  to  be  lightly  considered — what 
does  the  public  get  ? 

Where  the  public  pays  for  its  programs — as  in  England, 
France  and  Germany — the  public  gets  virtually  no  choice  in 
broadcasting  stations,  and  hence  virtually  no  selectivity  in 
programs  at  a  given  hour  and  day  and,  of  course,  a  very 
limited  variety  of  programs  and  schedule  of  each  particular 
type.  As  in  the  case  of  most  governmental  projects,  the 
public  is  compelled  to  accept  what  is  thought  best  for  it 
to  have  rather  than  what  it  chooses  to  have.  Furthermore, 
program  competition  for  public  attention  is  virtually  unknown. 

And  what  by  way  of  contrast  do  we  get  in  the  United 
States,  under  our  system  of  the  Radio  set  owner  paying  no 
part  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  broadcasting  and  providing 
programs?     Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits: 

1.  A  numerically  large  number  of  stations,  operating  under 
a  wide  variety  of  managements. 

2.  A  wide  selectivity  not  only  of  stations,  but  of  variety 
in  programs  and  quantity  of  each  type. 

3.  Talent,  definitely  the  best  in  the  world,  with  lots  of 
variety  as  to  kind  of  talent  and  the  number  possessing 
each  type  of  talent. 

4.  Extensive  competition  among  stations  and  programs  for 
public  attention,  thereby  enabling  the  public  through  its 
untrammelled  ability  to  "turn  the  dial"  to  force  steady 
progress  not  only  in  the  excellence  of  talent  but  also 
in  the  excellence  of  programs  and  in  a  satisfactory  appli- 
cation of  the  advertising  phase. 

IN  OTHER  words,  in  America,  the  public  sits  in  the  saddle 
with  adequate  control  over  programs  without  paying  the 
bill,  while  in  the  countries  where  the  public  pays  the  bill,  the 
Radio  audience  is  ridden  by  those  in  charge  of  broadcasting. 
All  of  which,  incongruous  as  it  may  at  first  blush  seem,  is 
why  Radio  Digest  believes  that  the  primary  interests  of  the 
Radio  audience  can  best  be  served  by  an  attitude  of  wel- 
coming advertising  as  the  underwriter  of  broadcasting  (even 
as  it  has  done  with  magazines  and  newspapers) . 

We  should  not  feel  so  inclined  were  not  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation  both  figuratively,  and  literally,  right  within 
the  hands  of  the  public.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  ability 
of  the  public  to  tune  in  and  tune  out  whenever  and  whatever 
it  chooses.  With  this  supremely  powerful  factor  under  its 
own  control  the  public  need  never  worry  for  long  about 
blatant  or  offensive  advertising.  The  remedy  is  ever  at 
hand,  but  because  of  this  very  fact  the  public  should  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  educate  advertisers  on  the  kind  and 
amount  of  advertising  that  is  acceptable  in  exchange  for 
the   advertisers'   underwriting   a   wide   variety   of   very   costly 


programs.  For  the  mutual  benefits  there  should  be  a  blend- 
ing of  effort  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  result,  in- 
stead of  pulling  apart  due  to  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  advertisers  as  to  proper  advertising  technique  when 
on  the  air,  or  to  lack  of  tolerance  and  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation insofar  as  listeners  are  concerned. 

The  American  method  of  paying  for  broadcasting  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  when  judged  solely  by  the  standard  of 
number,  variety,  and  quality  of  programs  offered  to  the 
public.     Let's  keep  that  fact  always  in  mind. 

It  is  certain  that  advertisers  do  not  want  to  offend  the 
public — without  exception  they  are  aiming  to  please  the 
widest  possible  audience.  Hence  the  problem,  in  so  far  as 
advertising  is  concerned,  revolves  around  what  constitutes 
good  technique. 

There  are  effective  ways  and  means  of  being  constructive 
and  cooperative  in  our  criticism.  More  of  this  later.  And 
meanwhile,  let's  take  care  that  the  hen  who  lays  the  golden 
eggs  shall  be  with  us  ever  more. 

Ray  Bill. 
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Intimate  Personality  Notes  Gleaned  from  the  Radio 
Family  of  New  York's  Great  Key  Stations 


"By  Rosemary  Drachman 


SETH  PARKER  says,  "One  thing 
about  singing  these  old  tunes,  they 
make  everybody  feel  as  if  they  were 
neighbors."  And  the  first  impres- 
sion that  you  get  of  Phillips  Lord,  the  cre- 
ator of  Seth  Parker,  is  that  he  is  a  neigh- 
borly person. 

I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  a  bare 
little  hotel  room  where  he  had  gone,  he 
said,  "to  find  a  little  peace  in  order  to 
finish  up  some  work."  (Dictating  an 
"Uncle  Abe  and  David"  sketch,  answer- 
ing the  'phone  about  every  two  minutes, 
and  being  interviewed  by  me,  doesn't 
seem  like  peace  but  then  we  all  have  dif- 
ferent  ideas.)      Yet    even    in    the    rather 


Phillips    Lord 


hectic  moments  that  we  were  in  his  so- 
called  place  of  refuge,  he  made  me  feel 
at  home  and  welcome,  just  the  way  old 
Seth  Parker  makes  all  his  guests  feel  wel- 
come at  his  home  up  in  Jonesport, 
Maine. 
The  friendliness,  the  kindness,  one  gets 


immediately  upon  meeting  Phillips  Lord, 
but  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  one  so 
young — he  is  under  thirty — could  be  old 
Seth  Parker  on  the  air. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  I  told  him. 

"Can't  you?"  His  forehead  wrinkled 
up.  His  shoulders  hunched  together  in 
an  old  man's  stoop.  There  was  a  tremor 
to  his  hands.  He  said,  "Would  you  just 
give  us  the  note,  ma." 

It  was  Seth  Parker  himself.  (A  picture 
of  Mr.  Lord  as  Seth  Parker  appears  on 
page  36 — Editor.) 

"Yes,"  said  Phillips  Lord,  "I  often 
use  that  voice  as  a  means  of  identifica- 
tion. It's  rather  convenient  sometimes. 
I  remember  once  I  had  to  buy  a  tire  in  a 
strange  town  and  they  took  my  check  on 
the  strength  of  my   Seth  Parker  voice." 

Perhaps  no  one  who  owns  a  Radio  has 
failed  to  hear  the  Seth  Parker  program 
at  some  time  or  other.  If  there  is  any 
such  person,  then  let  me  say  that  the 
program  goes  on  the  air  every  Sunday 
night  at  ten-forty-five,  eastern  standard 
time,  from  the  NBC  studios.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  best  loved  of  all  the 
programs,  and  probably  does  more  good 
than  any  of  them. 

It  is  a  religious  program,  yes,  but  a 
member  of  any  church  could  step  into  the 
"githering"  at  Seth  Parker's  and  feel  at 
home.  And  Seth  Parker's  philosophy  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  neighborliness. 
As  Phillips  Lord  says  in  the  foreword  of 
the  Seth  Parker  hymn  book:  "A  neighbor 
is  a  man,  you  know,  who  tries  to  make 
living  a  mite  more  fun  for  everybody  and 
when  a  man  gets  feeling  this  way,  he's 
pretty  sure  to  catch  religion.  One  thing 
to  remember,  though,  is  that  if  you're  a 
neighbor,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
what  color  the  church  is  painted  that  the 
other  neighbor  goes  to." 

The  group  that  plays  Seth  Parker — Ma 
and  Cefus  and  Captain  Bang  and  Lizzy 
and  all  the  rest  of  them — is  a  very  con- 
genial and  friendly  one.  The  rehearsal 
which  I  attended  didn't  seem  like  a  re- 
hearsal. Instead  it  was  a  group  of  neigh- 
bors dropping  in  to  sing.  I  felt  a  part  of 
it  myself.  Lizzy — that's  Mrs.  Phillips 
Lord,  a  slim,  brown-haired  person — came 
over  to  talk  to  me.  She  told  me  about 
her  two  babies,  about  how  she  couldn't 


help  her  husband  as  much  as  she'd  like 
to  now  because  the  children  were  getting 
to  be  a  man-sized  job.  She  was  excited 
because  that  night  she  and  her  husband 
were  leaving  for  Washington,  where  they 
were  going  to  put  on  a  Seth  Parker  sketch 
for  a  mission  society.  She  said  they  were 
to  meet  President  Hoover.  We  were  chat- 
tering away  as  if  we  had  lived  in  the 
same  town  for  years.  Suddenly  the  sub- 
ject of  colleges  was  brought  up. 

"I  went  to  the  University  of  Arizona," 
said   Mrs.   Lord,   "in   Tucson." 
"But  that's  my  home  town." 
"Don't  tell  me  you're  Oliver's  sister?" 
"And  did  you  know  .  .  .  ?" 
"And  have  you  been  .  .  .  ?" 
She'd  been  a  neighbor  of  mine  for  two 
years  without  my  knowing  it.     We  both 
had  to  come  to  New  York  to  meet.    Not 
that  she  is  a  western  girl.     Her  home  is 
in  Connecticut. 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Seth 
Parker  idea  is  an  interesting  one.  Two 
years  ago  Phillips  Lord  came  to  New 
York  from  Maine.  He  wanted  to  write 
but  after  he'd  collected  enough  rejection 
slips  to  start  an  album  he  went  to  work 
in  a  candy  factory.  One  evening  he 
happened  to  listen  in  to  a  Radio  program 
about  country  life.  It  was  so  untrue,  so 
exaggerated  that  he  felt  he  must  do  some- 
thing about  it.  That  something  was  to 
write  a  sketch  himself,  get  a  group  of 
people  together,  rehearse  them  in  the 
sketch,  and  then  take  it  to  one  of  the 
smaller  stations.  It  was  put  on  and  was 
an  instant  success.  Then  he  started 
sending  the  scripts  out  to  other  stations. 
Seth  Parker's  Old  Fashioned  Singing 
School  began  to  be  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  And  he  is  still  sending  out 
the  scripts.  One  is  being  rehearsed  now 
in  an  Australian  station. 

Naturally  NBC  heard  of  young  Lord 
and  his  Singing  School.  They  wanted  to 
buy  it  from  him,  but  Lord  felt  he  could 
not  take  it  away  from  the  smaller  stations 
that  had  stood  by  him  when  he  was 
getting  his  start.  However,  he  offered 
NBC  another  idea,  the  Sunday  evening 
gathering  at  Seth  Parker's,  and  as  such 
it  has  gone  on  the  air,  in  a  coast-to-coast 
broadcast. 

I  asked  Phillips  Lord  why  he  thought 
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the  rural  type  had  such  a  wide  appeal. 
His  explanation  was  that  farm  memories 
are  very  close  to  every  American.  The 
great  cities  have  not  yet  made  us  en- 
tirely urban. 

And  as  I  left  the  studio  that  night,  after 
listening  to  Seth  Parker's  homely  philoso- 
phy, I  felt  that  the  world  couldn't  be 
nearly  so  bad  as  people  made  out. 

Helen  Nugent 

"T)UT  I  haven't  any  story,"  said  Helen 
-L/  Nugent,  when  I  talked  to  her  in  her 
lovely,  East  Forty-sixth  Street  apartment. 
"I  always  knew  I  wanted  to  sing.  I 
plugged  away  at  it.  And  now  I'm 
singing." 

You  notice  she  said  she  plugged  away 
at  it.  For  one  thing  Helen  Nugent  has, 
is  the  capacity  for  hard,  purposeful  work. 
Oh,  yes,  Columbia's  popular  staff  singer 
has  a  lot  of  other  things,  too.  She's 
Irish,  you  know.  She  has  the  clear  pink 
and  white  skin,  the  coal  black  hair,  the 
certain  wistful  something  in  her  beautiful 
eyes  that  children  of  Erin  so  often  have. 
But  she  has  that  other  thing  that  occa- 
sionally is  missing  in  the  Irish  strain — 
the  power  of  concentration. 

Her  voice  is  a  lovely  mezzo-soprano, 
but  she  can  sing  alto  without  effort.    She 


knew  she  wanted  to  sing  ever  since 
she  was  a  child.  And  the  road  by 
which  she  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  sopranos  on  the  air  has 
been  the  quite  undramatic,  but  usu- 
ally successful  one,  of  native  talent 
plus  applied  effort. 

Cincinnati  is  her  home  town,  and 
when  she  was  seventeen  she  tried  out 
for  the  Cincinnati  Summer  Opera 
Company.  She  was  chosen  from  a 
large  number  of  competitors.  She 
became  a  soloist  for  the  opera  com- 
pany, singing  for  them  six  years. 
During  that  time  she  studied  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Her  Radio  career  began  with 
WSAI.     That  was  six  years  ago. 

"So  you  see,"  she  said,  "I  am 
quite  a  pioneer.  We  used  to  sing 
into  a  horn  back  in  those  days,  and 
if  we  sang  too  loud  and  'blasted,'  the 
sparks  would  fly  out  in  our  faces.  It 
was  a  pretty  effective  way  of  prevent- 
ing us  from  doing  it." 

Not  that  Miss  Nugent  has  to 
worry  about  her  microphone  tech- 
nique. Her  voice  is  perfect  for  the 
air;  it  has  that  intimate,  I'm-singing- 
right-to-you  quality  that  is  so  essen- 
tial for  Radio.  Miss  Nugent  went 
on  to  explain  why  some  grand  opera 
stars  fail  before  the  microphone. 
"It's  because  they  can't  forget  their 
stage  manners.  They  are  put  in  a 
big  studio  and  feel  they  should  fill 
it;  or  they  are  conscious  of  the  mil- 
lions listening  in,  and  sing  as  if  to  a 
great  audience." 

Miss  Nugent  would  like  to  go  into 
light  opera  and  musical  comedy  some 
day.  "Not  give  up  Radio,"  she  has- 
tened to  add,  "but  I  should  love  to  do  both. 
It  would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  act, 
and  that  is  what  I  most  love  to  do.  How- 
ever, when  television  comes  I'm  going  to 
be  able  to  eat  my  cake  and  have  it,  too." 

Notice  the  pajamas  Miss  Nugent  is 
wearing.  She  had  them  on  the  after- 
noon we  had  our  talk.  They  are  deep 
violet  satin  and  very  fetching.  Pajamas, 
incidentally,  are  one  of  her  hobbies.  An- 
other is  her  canary,  "Thou  Swell".  "Thou 
Swell"  believes  in  singing  in  the  bath 
tub.  Not  when  he  is,  but  when  she  is. 
Every  morning  the  sound  of  the  shower 
starts  him  warbling.  He  sings  while  she  is 
eating  breakfast,  and  then  refuses  to  give 
out  a  note  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
As  for  the  singing  of  his  mistress,  she 
sings  in  five  languages,  and  speaks  in 
two.  Her  Spanish  is  as  fluent  as  her 
English.  In  her  years  at  school  she  had 
as  a  room-mate  a  young  girl  from  Mexico 
City  and  it  was  from  her  that  she  learned 
her  Spanish. 

Miss  Nugent  has  been  with  Columbia 
since  1028.  She  is  heard  on  the  Robert 
Burns  Panatella  Program,  in  Ward's  Bak- 
ing Hour,  in  the  Mardi  Gras.  with  Ben  Al- 
ley, in  the  Paramount  Publix  Hour,  in 
Three  Modern  Maids,  and  in  The  Coeds. 
Watch  for  her  in  two  new  commercials, 
too.    They  are  to  be  announced  soon. 


Morton  Downey 


NO.  MORTON  DOWNEY  isn't  re- 
lated to  Napoleon. 

But  because  he  has  a  certain  little  trick 
that  the  French  Emperor  had,  he  is  able 
to  weather  the  hectic  life  that  a  program 
of  seven  broadcasts  a  week,  running  his 
Hotel  Delmonico  Night  Club,  and  mak- 
ing personal  appearances  at  the  Para- 
mount Theatre,  entails.  And  that  trick, 
which  saved  the  "Little  General"  through 
so  many  of  his  campaigns,  is  the  ability  to 
fall  asleep  at  a  moment's  notice.  Morton 
Downey  can  catnap  any  place.  He  picks 
up  his  rest  little  by  little,  here  a  minute 
and  there  a  minute.  Otherwise  the  regime 
he  leads  as  Columbia's  busiest  tenor 
would   surely  kill  him. 

The  afternoon  I  saw  him  in  his  office 
in  the  fashionable  Hotel  Delmonico,  he 
had  just  come  from  a  broadcast  at 
WABC,  was  due  in  a  little  while  at  the 
Paramount  Theatre,  and  then  would  come 
back  to  direct  his  orchestra  and  sing  in 
his  night  club.  And  that  is  his  daiiy 
schedule.  Yet  there  he  sat  as  if  he  had 
not  a  thing  on  his  mind,  discussing  his 
favorite  hobby,  the  raising  of  pedigreed 
dogs.  Incidentally,  it  was  his  friend. 
Harold  Lloyd,  also  a  dog  fancier,  who 
inspired  this  canine  interest. 

Downey  has  an  amazingly  high,  sweet 
tenor  voice.  And  so  good  does  Columbia 
consider  him  that  it  puts  him  on  four 
days  a  week — Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  at  seven  o'clock.  Yet 
despite  the  competition  from  Amos  and 
Andy,  the  tenor  is  receiving  more  fan 
mail  than  any  other  of  Columbia's  ar- 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


Morton  Downey 
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<Jtf  A  R  C  E  LL  A 


Little  Bird  Knows  All — Tells  All — Ask 
Her  about  the  Stars  You  Admire 


TODDLES    (Presiding    Pigeon    of 
Graybar    Court)     and    Marcella, 
garbed     in     our     finest     plumes, 
walked    rather   nervously   to    the 
CBS  to  interview  Louis  Witten — one  of 
the  handsomest  announcers,  my  dears,  we 
have  ever  seen.     Bowing  most  graciously 
and  with  a  perfectly  devastating  voice,  he 
welcomed  us.    Tod- 
dles kept  on  nudg- 
ing me  and  I  kept 
nudging  her  as  dear 
Mr.  Witten  told  us 
his  history.    Would 
you  believe  that  he 
used   to   sell   trucks 
and  autos — that  was 
after    he    left    the 
army  at  21 — he's  33 
now — a  glorious  age, 
don't     you     think? 
Was   announcer   for 
CBS     until     Hanff- 
Metzger,  advertising  agency,  realizing  he 
was  worth  his  weight  in  gold  made  him 
head  of  Radio  Department.    Now  is  guest 
announcer    on    Royal    Typewriter    Hour. 
My  dears,  only  one 
word    can    describe 
Louis    Witten — he's 
devastating! 


Louis    A.    Witten 


M 


Anthony    Wons 


.ARCELLA 
SHIELDS  MAC- 
NAMEE  of  The 
Troupers  and  your 
own  Marcella  spend 
our  days  and  nights 
getting  our  letters 
straight.  The  only 
broadcasting  this  Marcella  has  done  has 
been  confined  to  wax — instructing  chick- 
ens how  to  lay  eggs.  So  Mrs.  Waalkes, 
it  wasn't  "me"  as 
you  'eard.  Jane  of 
Secor,  111.,  joins  in 
your  request  for  a 
glimpse  of  Tony 
Wons,  the  man  with 
a  philosophy  all  his 
own.  He  was  born 
in  1891  under  Me- 
nasha,  Wis.  skies. 
On  the  shore  of  a 
Wisconsin  lake,  he 
and  Mrs.  Wons.  for- 
merly  Ruby  Hill  of  Walter    J.    Neff 


Chicago,  have  a  little  log  cabin.  Tony 
himself  constructed  this  rustic  little  home 
as  well  as  a  boat  and  a  jetty.  His  early 
life  was  filled  with  bitter  experiences,  but 
he  strove  above  his  environment  and  suc- 
ceeded. He  read  much  and  collected 
verses  here  and  there  to  steady  him  along 
the  road  of  his  ideals.  During  his  stay  in 
the  hospital  after  the  war  these  clippings 
comforted  and  inspired  him.  He  now 
shares  his  constantly  expanding  scrapbook 
with  thousands  of  Radio  listeners. 


I 


NTRODUCING   a  popular   announcer 
over  one  of  New  York's  stations — Walter 


Little    Jack    Little  John  Fogarty 

J.  Neff — as  fine  a  personality  as  anyone 
could  wish  to  meet.  Has  two  decided 
aversions — fried  scallops  and  heavily  per- 
fumed women — mind  you,  not  heavy, 
perfumed  women. 


M, 


.ILDRED,  my  dear,  the  only  chee- 
ild  that  Little  Jack  Little  has  is  a  li'l 
Pekingese  dog — just  the  darlingest,  cutest, 
most  fascinating  thing  you  ever  laid  eyes 
on.  In  the  magnificent  home  in  Hyde 
Park,  Cincinnati's  exclusive  suburb,  Panky 
romps  and  plays  the  whole  day  long. 
Jack  and  his  very  lovely  wife  are  quite 
attached  to  their  pet  and  wouldn't  part 
with  it  for  anything.  William  Lloyd  and 
hundreds  of  others  who  have  been  attrac- 
ted to  Jack's  magnetic  whispering  voice 
want  to  know  something  about  him.  He 
was  born  in  London  somewhere  around 
1900  under  name  of  Jack  Leonard  and 
at  the  age  of  four  was  sent  to  London 
Conservatory  of  Music  to  study  music. 
Family  later  settled  in  Iowa  and  he  stud- 
ied for  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Negligent  in  his  studies,  he  left 
college  and  did  a  little  traveling,  meeting 


along  the  way  the  hungry  wolf.  "The 
need  of  money  started  me  writing  songs", 
says  Jack.  His  startling  success  is  a  story 
in  itself.  His  Radio  work  is  the  delight  of 
listeners  all  over  the  country. 


1    SO 

Popular 


Kathleen     Stewart 


When  he  came  to 


thoroughly    enjoy    listening   to 

Bits  over 
NBC  and  would  like 
some  information 
about  John  Fogarty, 
the  tenor,"  writes 
Mrs.  McM.  of 
Bloomsburg,  N.  J. 
"We  all  agree  that 
John  Fogarty  is  the 
future  John  McCor- 
mack,"  says  A.  M.  of 
Pennsylvania.  Would 
you  believe,  my  dear 
Mrs. McM  and  A.M. 
that   at   the  age  of 

16  John  ran  away  from  his  home  in  Sioux 
Falls  to  join  the  army?  He  was  always 
interested  in  singing  and  appeared  in 
shows  behind  the  lines. 
New  York  he  stud- 
ied under  Louis 
Chartiere,  who  he 
considers  is  the 
"greatest  living  bar- 
itone." Toured  on 
the  Keith-Orpheum 
Pantages  Circuits  in 
headline  acts  and 
now  tours  country 
via  Radio  waves. 


K  Stanley   Bell 

ATHLEEN 
STEWART  as  staff  pianist  of  the  NBC 
certainly  gets  her  radiant  personality  over 
the  air.     She  isn't  to  be  counted  among 
the     people     whom 
the  Indian  described 
as  "laughing  with  the 
lips  but  not  smiling 
from  the  heart". 


D> 


Mrs.  Hall  K. 
Clements 


"ID    you    ever 

find  out  anything  of 
Stanley  Bell,  the 
Columbia  announcer 
at  Washington,  D. 
C?"  inquires  Ruth 
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Adams  of  Akron,  one  of  my  faith- 
fuls. "Was  he  an  Akron  boy?  The 
one  I  knew  would  be  around 
thirty."  Mr.  Cant,  behind  the 
scenes  of  Columbia — and  may  I 
add,  dear  Ruth,  one  with  whose 
repartee  Marcella  has  to  sharpen 
her  wits — says  Stanley  is  a  native 
of  Akron  and  went  to  Washington 
at  an  early  age.  So,  my  dear,  he 
must  be  the  very  one  you  know. 
He  now  announces  Columbia  pro- 
grams from  the  nation's  Capital, 
and  he  is  credited  with  having  in- 
troduced more  distinguished  people  to 
Radio  audiences  than  any  other  announcer 
in  the  dear  old  U.  S.  A. 


Wc 


GBS,  New  York  City,  has  one  of 
the   most   versatile,   active   little   women 
on  its  staff  in  the  personable  Mrs.  Hall 
Kane  Clements.    Distinguished  as  a  news- 
paper and  magazine 
feature  writer,  as  a 
director  of  programs 
and  a  novelist,   she 
is  now  directing  the 
publicity    work    for 
this  popular  station 
of    Knickerbocker 
Town. 


OCORES  of  letters 

Jack   Sharp  haye    been    recejved 

from  listening 
friends,  giving  their  own  suspicions  as  to 
the  name  of  the  clever  young  lady  who  im- 
personates the  Old  Dutch  Girl — the  char- 
acter who  stands  guard  near  everyone's 
kitchen  sink.  Who 
is  she?  And  why 
does  she  hide  herself 
so  mysteriously. 
Some  say  it's  Mary 
Charles,  others  Bar- 
bara Maurel,  and  a 
few  suspect  it's 
Irene  Beasly.  One 
thing  sure,  it's  not 
Mme.  Queen! 


Gloomy  Gus  (I_ 

X.  AM  sending  you 
a  photograph  of  Jack  Sharp  which  I  want 
you  to  use.  I  can't  keep  from  saying  nice 
things  about  him  as  he  is  very  popular 
over  KFDM,  Beaumont,  Texas," 
writes  Ida  Cross  Farrow  of  Eliza- 
beth, La.  My,  wouldn't  it  be  grand 
if  every  Radio  announcer  and  artist 
had  such  interested  publicity  repre- 
sentatives. Ida  says  that  Jack  has 
a  very  charming  voice  and  the  finest 
personality — a  perfect  delight  to 
everyone  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
him.  Thanks,  Ida  Farrow — and  I'm 
returning  the  pictures  to  you  today. 
Oh,  yes,  and  Miss  Farrow  says  that 
Jack  has  traveled  extensively  and 
appeared  in  the  best  theatres. 


Tastyeast   Jesters 


H 
ERE  I  am  again,"  announces  Twilla 
of  Salina,  Kans.  "Won't  you  please  print 
a  picture  of  Gloomy  Gus  of  WKY,"  she 
pleads,  "and — is  he  married?"  Alas,  and 
alack,  my  dear,  dear  Twilla,  Gloomy  Gus 
is  wedded — and  what's  still  alas-er  and 
alack-er  his  wife  is  a  very  charming  wo- 
man, so  that  he  wouldn't  be  interested, 
from  all  appearances  in  a  "second". 
Would  you  think  so?  They  have,  while 
we're  on  the  subject,  two  beautiful  chil- 
dren. Gloomy  Gus  or  Gayle  V.  Grubb  has 
been  station  manager  of  WKY,  Okahoma 


Earle  Nelson 


Irwin    Cowper 


City,  for  two  years — is  also  blessed  with 
the  lucky  combination  of  good  business 
and  artistic  talents. 


M, 


-ISCELLANEOUS  Announcements: 
Interested  Mother — there's  a  feature 
story  of  Real  Folks  on  another  page  in 
this  issue.  My  humble  apologies.  Dr. 
Clark.  In  March  Marcella  very  blunder- 
ingly said  that  Dr.  Clark  received  10,000 
letters  during  two  years  of  his  broadcast- 
ing French  lessons.  There  were  18,000 
letters.  Edna  Stewart  of  N.  Y.  C.  will  find 
Alois  Havrilla's  picture  in  September  is- 
sue. Sorry,  Pat,  Mr.  Crutchfield  of  WB1G, 
Greensboro  says  that  Mildred  Roscue  was 


an  out  of  town  artist  and  sang  only 
once  over  that  station.  If  "Sub- 
scriber" will  tune  in  on  NBC  every 
Saturday  or  Sunday  night,  he  or  she 
will  hear  Floyd  Gibbons  on  regular 
sponsored  hours.  Madame  X  will 
find  a  picture  of  Simpy  Fitts  on  page 
77  December  issue.  Idaho  will  find 
a  picture  of  Ben  Bernie  in  this 
issue.  It's  a  good  thing  there  are 
no  birthday  parties — I'm  beginning 
to  feel  like  Uncle  Don  himself. 
Rabid  Radio  Rookies  will  be  able  to 
locate  Marsha  Wheeler  at  WGBS, 
New  York. 


H, 


.ERE  are  the  Tastyeast  Jesters — vi- 
tamins are  hiding — in  this  .  .  .  It's  a  nice 
theme  song.  They  are  Guy  Bohman 
(Vigor);  Wamp  Carleson  (Vim)  and 
Dwight  Latham  (Pep).  All  three  come- 
dians had  their  experience  at  WTIC  in 
Hartford.  Now  on 
NBC,  of  course. 


•»♦ 


Jeff    Sparks 


L,URIOUS  also 
wants  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  Earle  Nelson 
and  his  announcer. 
Irwin  Cowper.  Here 
they  are — look  as  if 
they  enjoy  their 
work — don't  they? 
Well,  Curious,  my 
dear,     Earle     began 

with  lessons  on  the  uke  for  a  pastime  and 
see  what  he  does  with  it  now — on  a  com- 
mercial program  the  Fox  Fur  Trappers. 
The  family,  consisting  of  wife,  nine-year- 
old  son  and  the  dog 
hold  auditions  in  the 
bedroom  where 
Earle  has  installed 
a  mike.  Uke's  named 
Oswald. 


M> 


.EL  R.  writes. 
"WLS  being  my  fa- 
vorite station  I  look 
forward  with  great 
anticipation  to  see 
whose  picture  is  in 

from  that  station.  Would  like  to  see  the 
Three  Hired  Men.''  Behold,  here  they 
are!  Wish  you  could  see  them  with  their 
overalls  on.  "Willie'"  or  Eric 
rVndreasen  plays  the  guitar,  then 
there's  "Louie''  or  Bill  Hoagland, 
and  finally  comes  "Sammie".  known 
as  Dave  Pearson.  Bill  is  married 
ami  has  a  baby  girl.  The  other  two 
are  not  married  tun  have  girls. 
mebbe(?).  All  are  Swedes  and 
delight  Swedish  Radio  listeners  very 
often  vid  Svedish  songs. 


T, 


The    Three    Hired    Men 


ELLING    everything:     Arthur 

Paul  is  only  sixteen.  Mrs    Foy,  and 
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Joseph    H.   Mackey 


the  picture  you  sent 
in  is  actually  his. 
Lois  Bennett  is  the 
Quaker  Girl,  W.  N. 
Hirst.  If  Maye  of 
El  Paso  turns  the 
dials  to  KMJ,  Fres- 
no, Cal.,  she  may 
tune  in  on  Jerry  Wil- 
ford,  Vagabond  of 
the  Air.  That's  where 
he  was  last  heard 
from,  Mr.  Vincent 
of  KSL  informs  me. 

Thanks   for  the   lead,   Mr.   Vincent. 
The    Oklahoma    Harmony    Boys    have 

separated,   Kathleen   of   St.   Louis.     Fay 

and  his  new  partner  are  working  some- 
where in  Texas,  and  Al,  some  weeks  ago 

was  looking  for  a  new  partner.    Snowball 

and    Sunshine,    for- 
merly   of    KMOX, 

are  not  on  the  air  so 

far  as  the  Junkinses 

know.    And   as    for 

Otto   Gray   and   his 

Cowboy  Band,   Mr. 

Russell,    they    were 

working     around 

Pittsburgh,  when 

last  heard  of.  I.  B., 

turn  to  page  72  of 

the  February  issue 

for  a  picture  of  Jack 

Turner. 

Syracuse  and   R.E.D.  implore  me  for 

a  picture  of  Jeff  Sparks.     When  he  was 

a  young  boy  he  had 

golden  locks   and  a 

sunny       disposition. 

Now  his  hair  is  as 

black  as  ebony,  but 

his    disposition    has 

not  lost  any  of  its 

cheer.    He  tried  his 

hand     at     medicine 

and   art.     Would 

sketch   the   minister 

on  Sundays,  and  the 

school    teachers    on 

weekdays.    Used  to 

be  at  WARS,  Brigh- 
ton Beach,  N.  Y.    Been  on  NBC  now  one 

year,  this  month.     Knows  and  speaks  six 

languages:     German,     French,     Spanish, 

Italian,    Russian    and    Japanese.      Good 

books,  the  theater  and  Oriental  music  are 

his  hobbies. 


George  Beuchler 


Vincent  Sorey 


A, 


-GNES  of  Kansas  says  she  would  like 
to  see  a  picture  of  Clem  of  the  mountain 
life  serial,  Moonshine  and  Honeysuckle. 
Clem  Betts,  or  Louis  Mason,  was  born  in 
Danville,  Ky.,  June  2nd,  1892.  Minis- 
terial career  was  mapped  out  for  him  but 
he  ran  away  from  home  as  he  wanted  to 
be  an  actor.  At  age  of  IS  he  took  the 
part  of  a  72-year-old  deacon  in  Eben 
Holden.  Lulu  Vollmer,  creator  of  Moon- 
shine and  Honeysuckle,  was  the  author  of 
The  Dunce  Boy,  a  play  which  had  a  suc- 
cessful run  on  Broadway  seven  years  ago. 
When    Gerald    Stopp   of    the    NBC    saw 


Mason  in  this  play  he  signed  him  up  for 
the  network.  He  is  not  married.  Has  am- 
bition to  own  a  stock  farm  in  Kentucky 
and  raise  race  horses.  Is  six  feet  two 
inches  and  weighs  165  pounds.  Fair  com- 
plexion and  brown  hair,  which  isn't  al- 
ways as  tousled  as  it  is  in  this  picture. 
Photo  represents  him  as  Clem  Betts.  He 
has  a  fine  baritone  voice  but  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  use  it  profes- 
sionally. 


M, 


.RS.  HAZELWOOD  of  Richmond 
wants  to  see  the  whole  staff  of  WRVA, 
especially  a  picture  of  Joe  Mackey.  Well, 
Joe,  my  dear,  was  born  poor  in  Richmond, 
Va. — and  isn't  ashamed  of  it.  Is  rather 
proud  of  having  sold  newspapers  as  a  boy 
and  is  keeping  his  eye  in  that  field  in 
case  he  loses  his  position — which  isn't 
very  likely  from  reports  that  attest  his 
popularity.  He's  five  feet  eleven  and 
weighs  a  hundred  and  fifty.  His  one  am- 
bition in  life  is  to  be  a  fat  man  and  have 
a  head  of  curly  red  hair — but  not,  he 
adds,  both  at  the  same  time. 

*        *        * 

JVLy  SISTER  and  I  are  terribly  in- 
terested in  three  Columbia  announcers," 
writes  Olive  Sherman  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  "They  are  Frank  Knight,  George 
Beuchler  and  Andre  Barouch."  Well, 
girls,  your  complete  order  is  filled  at  one 
time.  Beuchler  (pronounced  Bewler) 
was  born  in  Jacksonville  in  1906  and  at 
eighteen  was  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University.  He  joined  the  National  Op- 
era Company.  It  was  not  until  he  sub- 
stituted, by  mere  chance,  for  a  singer  who 
failed  to  appear  on  an  Arabesque  program 
that  his  beautiful  baritone  voice  was  dis- 
covered. 


I 


.HARDLY  ever  miss  a  Vincent  Sorey 
broadcast,"  confesses  E.  M.  Post  Vh> 
cent  directs  the  Gauchos  program  on  the 
CBS  and  the  compositions  are  those  which 


he  collected  from 
nearly  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  in- 
dividual and  have 
atmosphere  and  soul. 
Vincent  comes  from 
Italy,  and  when  a 
young  child  showed 
a  precocious  interest 
in  violins.  During 
his  many  travels, 
this  modern  Marco 
Polo  never  forsook 
his  dear  old  fiddle. 


Frank  Knight 


I 


Mrs.  Wall 


DA  A.  M.  of  Huntington  Station,  L.  I., 
says,  "I'm  not  inquisitive,  but  .I'd  like  to 
know  the  color  of  Virginia  Gardiner's  and 
John  McGovern's  hair.  And  have  they 
ever  had  stage  ex- 
perience?" Virginia 
has  light  brown  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  Tall 
in  stature  and  with 
a  fair  complexion, 
you  can  just  picture 
how  she  looks  off 
stage.  Her  photo 
has  appeared  often 
in.  Radio  Digest, 
and  of  course  you 
noticed  her  pastel 
on  this  cover.  Can't 
get  the  exact  meas- 
urements on  John  McGovern,  but  Gene 
Mulholland,  a  very  important  person  at 
NBC,  says  that 
someone  told  him 
that  John  is  dark, 
has  brown  eyes  and 
dark  hair.  Virginia 
is  not  married — lives 
with  parents.  Radio 
stars  don't  memorize 
all  of  their  parts. 
They  generally  read 
from  typewritten 
scripts,  throwing  the 
sheets  on  the  floor  as 
they  finish  with  each 
one. 


Andre  Barouch 


I 


F  ANY  station  needs  an  especially  fine 
announcer,  Radio  Digest  can  recommend 
one.  He's  Lewis  C.  Carey  who  resigned 
from  WLW  Cincinnati  in  order  to  locate 
East.  Has  had  exceptional  training — hav- 
ing taken  special  studies  in  articulation, 
diction  and  expression  at  Emerson  College 
of  Oratory.  Marcella  will  forward  any 
inquiries  to  Mr.  Carey. 


H, 


Bel   Canto  Quartet 


-AZEL  of  Dayton  wants  pictures  of 
the  Bel  Canto  Quartet  of  WFAA,  Dallas. 
Listen  to  this  train  of  experience.  Hazel, 
my  dear.  They  are  Victor  Recording 
Artists,  have  been  seen  and  heard  in  Fox 
Movietone,  and  have  made  personal  ap- 
pearances at  the  Mormon  Temple  (gra- 
cious me!),  Salt  Lake  City,  Hollywood 
Bowl  and  other  prominent  places.  Vin 
{Continued   on    page   91) 
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Voice  of  Radio  Digest 


Weekly  Program  on  NBC  Chain  from  WEAF, 
New  York — Personality  Skits  and  Yarns 
About   Notables   of  Radio,  Stage  and  Screen 


THE  Voice  of  Radio  Digest  is  on 
the  air.  It  is  a  voice  of  cheer; 
a  voice  that  brings  to  the  fireside 
a  bit  of  gossip,  some  humor  and 
many  well  told  tales,  about  people  of 
whom  you  have  heard  much.  A  bit  of 
philosophy  now  and  then,  a  line  or  two 
of  inspiration  and  many  a  chuckle  .  .  . 
riding  the  air  waves  with  Nellie  Revell, 
from  station  WEAF  and  the  NBC  net- 
work, every  Wednesday  from  11:00  to 
11:15  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

Who  is  Nellie  Revell?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  requires  a  long  answer.  Nellie 
Revell,  most  recently  the  Voice  of  Radio 
Digest  and  associate  editor,  is  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  journalistic  circles,  in 
the  theatrical  world,  in  the  world  of 
books,  writing  them  as  well  as  burning 
the  midnight  oil  reading  them.  She  is  a 
philosopher;  she  has  the  courage  of  her 
convictions,  and  she  has  a  greater  courage 
.  .  .  the  will  to  fight  on  and  on  when 
things  seem  blackest  and  all  seems  lost. 
She  is  a  poet  and  raconteur;  a  wit  of 
scintillating  brilliance  and  last  but  not 
least  she  has  a  priceless  sense  of  humor. 
Nellie  Revell  loves  people  and  they  like 
her. 
It  is   as   natural   for   Nellie   Revell   to 
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Nellie  Revell  and  Her  Old  Friend,  Irvin  Cobb 


write  as  it  is  for  her  to  breathe. 
Journalism  is  her  heritage.  From 
father  to  daughter  it  has  come  down. 
It  is  in  the  blood  and  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  a  woman  who  has 
been  writing  stories  since  she  was  a  mere 
slip  of  a  girl,  and  who  has  spent  her  life 
observing  people  and  events,  studying 
causes  and  effects,  should  be  able  to  tell 
a  good  story  over  the  Radio.  Miss 
Revell's  father  was  a  well-known  news- 
paper man  and  journalist.  For  years  he 
conducted  a  newspaper  at  Springfield, 
Illinois.  He  was  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He,  too,  had  the 
gift  of  words,  and  that  little  newspaper 
in  Springfield  had  such  a  lure  that  Miss 
Revell  just  had  to  become  a  girl  re- 
porter. That  was  a  long  time  ago  and 
since  then  she  has  seen  much  and  achieved 
greatly.  Springfield  soon  became  too 
small  a  field  for  this  girl  and  so  she 
turned  her  face  to  broader  fields.  She 
has  worked  on  papers  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  old  Times  in  Chicago 
claimed  her  for  awhile;  then  the  Chron- 
icle, the  great  Tribune  and  the  American; 
and  then  the  Mecca  of  all  good  news- 
paper men  and  women — New  York. 

She  was  a  good  newspaperwoman  and 
so  she  came  East.  Gothamtown  claimed 
her  for  its  own  and  at  various  times  she 
worked  for  the  World,  Mail,  Evening 
Telegram  and  Morning  Telegraph.  That 
record  is  one  that  any  newspaperman  may 
well  be  proud  of,  but  it  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  work  and  experiences  that 
Nellie  Revell  has  crowded  into  the  years 
of  her  existence.  She  soon  was  known 
from  coast  to  coast  as  a  first  rank  jour- 
nalist. The  Denver  Post,  Butte  (Mon- 
tana) Miner,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  .  .  she 
knew  (hem  all  and  worked  for  them. 
She  was  on  the  old  Show  World  in  Chi- 
cago and  later  became  its  New  York  man- 
ager. She  has  contributed  to  the  columns 
of  many  magazines,  including  articles  on 
vaudeville  to  the  Theatre  Magazine  and 
at  the  present  time  in  addition  to  acting 
as  associate  editor  of  Radio  Digfst  and 
putting  its  programs  on  the  air  at  NBC 


The   Voice   of   Radio   Digest 


this  busy  woman  conducts  columns  in 
three  publications — Variety,  the  Clipper 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

What  a  record !   And  that  is  only  part 
of  this  remarkable  woman's  career. 


A: 


_ND  finally  the  indomi- 
table will  that  had  carried  this  woman 
through  more  experiences  in  a  few  years 
than  most  people  know  in  a  lifetime  could 
no  longer  avert  the  inevitable.  A  malady 
which  had  been  developing  for  years  and 
which  she  fought  with  iron  courage  caused 
her  collapse  and  for  four  years  she  lay 
flat  on  her  back — rigid  in  a  plaster  cast. 
From  super  activity  to  a  motionless  ex- 
istence— a  prison  sentence  that  stretched 
on  and  on.  There  was  little  hope  that 
she  would  ever  be  able  to  move  again, 
but  will  power  and  sheer  grit  won  out 
and    today    Miss   Revell    is   active    again. 

During  those  four  years  Miss  Revell 
was  not  idle.  Far  from  it.  She  kept 
right  on  working.  She  wrote  a  book,  ap- 
propriately titled  "Right  off  the  Chest.'' 
A  title  that  was  eminently  suited  to  a 
book  that  was  written  in  long  hand  with 
a  lead  pencil  on  a  pad  of  paper  resting 
on  the  cast  that  encompassed  her  body. 
That  book  IS  Nellie  Revell. 

And  now  you  know  just  a  little  about 
Nellie  Revell.  the  Voice  of  Radio  Dic.kst. 
When  she  made  her  initial  broadcast 
telegrams  and  letters  poured  in  from 
friends  and  well  wishers  all  over  the 
country.  Will  Rogers  sent  a  wire  from 
Hollywood:  Al  Jolson.  that  greal 
comedian,  wished  his  old  friend  Nellie 
Revell  the  best  of  luck.  From  a  lonely 
spot  in  Maine  came  a  long  letter  saying 
that  Miss  Revell's  broadcast  had  been 
an  inspiration.  Up  and  down  Broadway 
the  word  has  been  flashed  that  Nellie 
Revell  is  back— and  broadcasting. 

Read  nmre  about  Miss  Rcvtll  next 
month. 
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MY  GOSSIP  on  the  ten 
popular  songs  for  this 
month  will  be  less 
comprehensive  and  less 
detailed  due  to  our  tour.  Due  also 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  play- 
ing for  dancing  every  night,  which 
is  the  only  way  an  orchestra  lead- 
er gets  to  know  the  best  things 
about  the  songs  he  plays,  I  can  only  give 
a  cursory  summary  of  some  of  the  best 
tunes  I  have  heard  other  dance  orchestras 
play  either  over  the  air  or  during  my 
meanderings,  especially  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Chicago  is  happily  blessed  with  some 
of  the  finest  cafes  right  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  where  one  may  go  and  hear  the 
finest  music  in  the  world,  and  eat  the 
finest  food  that  ever  passed  a  pair  of 
agreeably  surprised  tonsils.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  coun- 
try that  has  so  many  really  fine  dance 
musicians.  This  may  sound  like  treason 
coming  from  one  who  has  made  New 
York  his  home  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  who  loves  New  York  above  any 
other  great  city,  but  it  is  a  fact.  The  ex- 
cellent average  of  the  musicians  in  Chi- 
cago is  very  high,  and  the  ability  to 
handle  their  instruments  is  surprising, 
and  the  quality  of  music  engendered  by 
the  dance  bands  in  the  Windy  City  makes 
all  tunes  sound  pretty  fine. 

The  most  popular  orchestra  out  here, 
and  I  say  this  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, is  that  of  the  dear,  Old 
Maestro,  Ben  Bernie.  The  wind  blew 
Ben  to  the  Middle  West,  where  it  seems 
that  he  has  been  completely  rejuvenated, 
and  like  the  Phoenix  he  towers  above  all 
other  competitors  and  is  loved,  adored, 
and  spoiled  by  the  darlings  of  society, 
and  even  the  white  collar  working  class 
of  this  good,  old  Middle  West  metropo- 
lis. Ensconced  in  the  College  Inn,  the 
place  that  is  famous  for  its  marvelous 
food  (food  which  reaches  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  cans  and  bottles),  in  one 
of  the  most  delightfully  ventilated,  and 
exquisitely  and  artistically  decorated 
rooms  that  I  have  ever  seen,  Ben  plays 
a  dinner  and  supper  session  with,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  finest  band  in  the 
world  following  the  beat  of  his  baton.     I 


Rudy  Discovers  there  are  Orchestras  and 
Viands  in  Chicago  Unsurpassed — Marvels 
at  Ben  Bernie  and  'Johnny  Hamp — Sur- 
prised by  New  Songs  He  Had  not  Heard 
before — "Good  Time  Had  by  All" 


have  no  ulterior  motive  in  giving  Ben 
this  credit;  but  for  pure,  rhythmic  dance 
music  and  fine  singing  on  the  part  of  Pat 
Kennedy,  his  diminutive  vocalist,  I  think 
Ben  has  staged  a  comeback,  and  his 
Radio  popularity  has  tripled,  and  even 
quadrupled! 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  partiality,  I  must 
mention  a  few  other  orchestras  before  I 
go  on  to  the  actual  discussion  of  the 
songs  themselves.  It  is  really  through 
Ben  Bernie  and  Johnny  Hamp  that  I 
have  come  to  make  my  selection  of  songs 
for  this  month's  issue  of  Radio  Digest. 
Johnny  Hamp  was  playing  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel,  where  it  is  my  privilege  to 
occupy  the  presidential  suite  during  my 
stay  here.  It  happens  Johnny  has  just 
left  for  a  new  hotel  in  Cincinnati  and  has 
been  replaced,  in  fact  only  last  evening, 
by  Jan  Garber.  Johnny  surprised  me 
during  the  course  of  our  conversation  by 
mentioning  so  many  individuals  who 
started  with  him,  or  who  he  was  instru- 
mental in  giving  to  other  bands,  and  who 
have  since  become  very  famous.  I  was 
surprised  that  one  of  the  lead  figures  of 
the  Olson  Trio,  one  of  the  finest  voices 
I  have  ever  heard,  Bobby  Borger,  was 
given  to  Olson  by  Johnny.  As  we  sat 
there  talking,  I  had  to  interrupt  Johnny 
to  ask  him  the  name  of  this  tune  or  that 
tune  which  his  band  was  rendering  so 
delightfully. 

Over  at  the  Black  Hawk  Cafe,  are  the 
pioneers  of  the  air,  and  unquestionably 
the  most  popular  dance  band  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  for  many  years,  jolly,  old  Coon- 
Sanders,  and  how  they  play!  Their 
comedy  and  by-play  among  themselves 
is  so  genuine  and  delightfully  breezy  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  and  listen.  Their 
rendition  of  She  Loves  Me  Just  the  Same, 
a  song  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  help 
Carlton  Coon  himself  write,  is  a  master- 
piece.    At  the  mention  of  each  particular 


school  at  which  the  young  lady 
has  a  hero  or  sweetheart,  a  few 
strains  of  the  football  song  of 
that  particular  university  or  col- 
lege is  played  in  a  most  spirited 
fashion,  with  the  dancers  hopping 
around  in  6/8  for  this  particular 
passage.  I've  got  to  have  dinner 
there  at  least  once  again  before  I 
leave,  because  I  enjoyed  the  evening  I 
spent  with  the  boys  very  much. 

The  king  of  all  maestros,  old  King 
Paul,  is  out  at  the  Granada  Cafe,  where 
the  Lombardos  once  held  forth.  In  fact. 
I  am  "jest"  of  honor  there  this  evening 
in  the  course  of  their  famous  Cuckoo 
Club.  Paul's  arrangements  of  some  clas- 
sics, especially  Trees,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  I  have  ever  heard.  There 
is  also  a  new  tune  that  has  come  up  from 
the  South,  it  is  named  Rocking  Chair. 
It  is  a  tune  that  grows  on  one;  the  Ashley 
sisters  sang  it  on  our  broadcast  here  a 
week  ago  Thursday,  and  I  wondered  at 
their  audacity  in  playing,  what  to  me 
seemed  a  hymn,  on  the  Fleischmann  Hour, 
but  I  have  since  learned  that  it  is  a  very 
popular  tune  in  the  Middle  West,  having 
come  up  from  the  South,  and  it  has 
grown  on  me  so  much  that  I  have  learned 
to  like  it  with  the  rest. 

Paul  is  there  himself  nightly,  with 
some  very  clever  acts,  including  a  new 
singing  trio,  Frankie  Trambauer,  Mildred 
Bailey,  and  an  excellent  floor  show. 

Up  at  the  exclusive  Edgewater  Beach 
is  our  old  friend  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel,  Phil  Spitalny,  with  a  Chicago  band 
whipped  into  shape  after  two  or  three 
weeks  of  grueling  searching  and  rehearsal ; 
he  has  one  of  the  most  popular  bands  in 
Chicago,  and  his  rendition  of  some  of  the 
new  tunes  is  typical  of  Spitalny's  unusual 
conceptions.  He  has  become  very  popu- 
lar with  Radio  fans  in  the  Illinois  section. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  band> 
which  I  would  like  to  mention:  Wayne 
King  at  the  Aragon  Ballroom,  Ted 
Weems,  Earl  Hines,  Henri  Gendron,  Husk 
O'Hare,  Art  Kassel,  and  a  great  many 
others. 

This  month's  selections  will  be  com- 
posed of  songs  that  I  have  received  from 
the  publishers,  and  which  I  have  run 
over  with  my  own  orchestra,  heard  played 
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by  two  or  three  bands,  and  which  oc- 
casionally have  flung  themselves  at  me 
as  I  have  passed  a  Radio  or  Victrola 
store. 

Our  stay  in  Chicago  was  very  pleasant; 
I  think  it  will  be  the  high  spot  of  the 
entire  trip  due  to  so  many  things  con- 
niving to  make  it  a  most  enjoyable  two 
weeks.  The  tremendous  and  cordial 
crowds  at  the  theatres,  delightful  theatres 
to  play  in,  the  many  relatives  I  have  in 
Chicago  who  were  so  kind  to  me  in  the 
summer  of  1926,  and  who  repeated  their 
hospitality  on  this  tour,  and  the  general 
cordiality  of  everyone,  has  helped  make 
it  so. 

But  now  to  get  down  to  the  songs. 

Two  Little  Blue  Eyes 

WE  INTRODUCED  this  slow  fox 
trot  on  the  fateful  Fleischmann 
Hour  of  February  26th,  when  trouble 
with  the  wires  somewhere  in  the  vast  sys- 
tem of  arteries  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company's  coast-to-coast  network 
caused  the  first  half  of  our  program  to 
bring  to  the  listener  our  music  as  a  back- 
ground, or  foreground  (varying  with 
the  strength  at  which  we  played)  for  a 
dramatic  sketch  on  the  other  NBC  net- 
work. And  then  at  the  half-hour  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  although 
we  could  hear  Irene  Bordoni  singing  at 
intervals  from  New  York,  and  the  emer- 
gency string  orchestra  which  is  always 
ready  to  meet  such  a  crisis,  yet  even 
their  music  was  only  going  over  a  cer- 
tain number  of  stations,  and  ours  was 
not  getting  anywhere  as  we  stood,  wait- 
ing patiently  and  hoping  that  the  trouble 
would  be  rectified  before  the  end  of  the 
hour,  but  the  lines  were  still  tied  up  for 
at  least  an  hour  after  the  finish  of  our 
broadcast.  This  is  the  first  time  on  the 
Fleischmann  Hour  that  I  have  had  seri- 
ous trouble  in  the  "piping  through"  of 
our  music  from  our  remote  location  to 
New  York. 

Few  people  realize  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  engineers  to  map  out  the  lines  in 
the  correct  fashion  to  enable  us  to  jump 
back  to  New  York  for  Dr.  Lee,  and  back 
to  Chicago,  or  wherever  we  are  broad- 
casting  from,   and   then    back   again    for 


the  guest   artist  if  he  or  she  is  in  New 
York. 

However,  in  the  first  half  of  our  pro*- 
gram  we  were  able  to  present,  and  I  think 
we  presented  it  in  a  way  to  show  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  song;  this  song,  which 
was  the  work  of  two  rank  amateurs,  (when 
I  say  "rank"  I  do  not  mean  the  word  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied) but  they  really  are  just  amateurs, 
was  brought  to  me  for  my  inspection  and 
my  revision.  I  saw  a  few  places  where 
I  felt  that  changes  would  improve  the 
quality  of  the  song,  and  after  making 
these  changes  I  rushed  the  song  back  to 
the  press.  They  had  brought  the  song  to 
Rocco  Vocco,  the  head  of  Feist,  who  was 
formerly  the  Chicago  representative  of 
Feist,  and  who  now  has  charge  of  all 
the  Feist  offices  in  the  country,  and  whose 
headquarters  is  in  New  York.  Rocco  is 
one  of  the  most  liked  men  in  the  music 
publishing  business,  and  the  music  pro- 
fession in  general.  At  the  age  of  7. 
"Master  Rocco  Vocco"  was  singing  in 
Chicago  theatres,  and  although  he  has 
only  a  limited  technical  knowledge  of 
music,  he  has  one  of  the  best  musical 
judgments  for  picking  of  songs  of  any 
man  in  the  industry.  In  fact,  over  a 
period  of  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has 
picked  many  of  the  Feist  songs  which  be- 
came big  hits. 

Rocco  enthused  about  the  song  when 
he  gave  me  the  original  manuscript  of 
the   two    composers,    but    waited    for   my 


Rudy  introduces  a  Southern  nightingale  in 
Miss  Frances  Langford  whom  he  found  at 
WFLA,   Tampa.      She  joined  the  NBC  staff. 

reaction.  I  was  sold  on  the  song  the 
minute  I  heard  it.  and  I  think  it  should 
be  well-liked.  It  has  a  swing,  and  prop- 
erly played,  a  dance  orchestra  can  do 
much  with  it.  There  is  a  great  place  for 
first  an  ascending  and  then  a  descending 
piano  "run"  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
second  phrases  of  the  song.  The  thought 
is  different,  bright,  and  cheerful.  The 
crowds  that  sing  with  the  organ  will  get 
a  lot  of  fun  out  of  singing  it.  We  play 
it  about  thirty-eight  measures  a  minute, 
and  it  is  published  by  Leo  Feist. 

By  the  River  Sainte  Marie 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  played  this  song 
-Ex.  on  our  Fleischmann  Hour  once  be- 
fore that  broadcast  referred  to  above,  it 
began  that  particular  broadcast,  but  what 
set  it  apart,  at  least  as  reir.mls  my  own 
rendition  of  it.  was  the  fact  that  I  sang  it 
both  in  English  and  French.  1  was  highly 
gratified  by  compliments  on  the  part  of 
some  people  who  seemed  to  think  that  the 
French  chorus  was  well  done.  I  am  wail- 
ing for  a  comment  by  my  sister,  who 
knows  her  French,  and  who  will  prob- 
ably tell  me  whether  or  not  I  did  justice 
to  the  French  lyrics. 

It  is  an  old  song,  hiving  been  on  the 
shelf  for  four  or  live  years.     It  was  writ- 
(Contmued  on  pate  100) 
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THE  man  who  put  telegrams  into 
novels  ...  J.  P.  McEvoy,  humor- 
ist, ex-greeting  card  rhyme 
writer,  author  of  Show  Girl  .  .  . 
is  now  added  to  the  roster  of  Columbia 
talent.  'Twas  accidental,  for  when  Hey- 
wood  Broun  was  too  busy  trying  to  be- 
come a  Congressman  to  come  up  to 
WABC,  J.  P.  subbed,  dragging  up  eleven- 
year-old  Donald  Hughes  to  the  studio. 
Together  they  did  a  "Daddy  and  Rollo" 
act,  which  was  a  "natural".  A  sponsor 
was  found,  but  McEvoy  refused  to  ap- 
pear every  week  ...  he  hadn't  the  time. 
Sponsor  La  Palina  demanded  McEvoy  or 
no  one.  It  was  a  deadlock,  until  some  one 
noticed  how  much  Nick  Dawson's  voice 
resembled  the  author's.  Nick  was  di- 
rector of  the  Commercial  Idea  Depart- 
ment (another  of  those  back-stage  af- 
fairs) and  still  is.  Now  McEvoy  writes 
one  of  those  "Papa,  Why?"  skits  each 
week  and  Dawson  and  Donald  appear 
in  it. 

SAW  Arthur  Murray  the  other  night. 
Off  air,  he  is  retiring,  diffident  and 
more  like  a  college  professor  than  a  fa- 
mous teacher  and  exponent  of  dancing. 
Says  Mr.  Murray,  "I  could  teach  a  new 
step  every  week  for  three  years  on  my 
Radio  program  and  still  not  be  at  the 
end  of  my  glides."  He  declares  the  old- 
fashioned  waltz  is  coming  back  and 
recommends  that  those  who  cannot  find 
partners  for  his  broadcast  lessons  step 
out  with  the  loud  speaker. 
*     *     * 

LATEST  use  for  Radios  .  .  .  sleep  on 
J   them.     Hospitals  now  have  a  "sing- 
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ing"  pillow,  made  of  sponge  rubber  with 
a  loudspeaker  concealed  internally. 
You  "lay  me  down  to  sleep"  and  hear  a 
program,  but  the  sound  cannot  be  heard 
by  anyone  else.  Suggested  for  distance 
fiends  who  leave  apartment  house  win- 
dows open  in  the  summer  time  with  the 
volume  on  full  blast. 

*  *     * 

IS  Freddie  Rich  married?  Or  to  whom 
was  the  Columbia  batoneer  hastening 
when  he  was  arrested  for  speeding  in 
Doylestown?  However,  that's  not  the 
story  .  .  .  this  is  .  .  .  Freddie  once  re- 
ceived a  ten  dollar  check  from  an  ad- 
miring fan  in  Doylestown.  Of  course, 
he  never  cashed  it,  but  carried  it  in  his 
pocket  as  a  souvenir.  A  year  later,  when 
he  was  hauled  in,  he  remembered  his  un- 
known admirer,  phoned  him  and  told  of 
his  troubles.  Admirer  was  a  friend  of 
the  judge  .  .  .  you  know  how  those  things 
work.  .  .  .  Freddie  paid  no  fine.  But  he 
still  hasn't  cashed  the  check. 

TIE  a  big  satin  bow  around  "mike's" 
middle,  give  him  a  bow  and  arrow  and 
he'll  double  nicely  for  Cupid.  The  latest 
reported  casualties  from  his  darts  are 
George  Dilworth,  vocal  director  of  the 
Salon  Singers,  and  Gitla  Erstinn  of  the 
same  NBC  group.  George  may  be  studio 
boss,  but  who's  boss  at  home,  we  wonder? 

*  *     * 

HERE'S  a  dance  orchestra  leader  who 
actually  admits  he  doesn't  know  a 
thing  about  music,  Bert  Lown.  He  plays 
by  arithmetic  instead  of  by  ear,  num- 
bers  the  notes  instead   of  writing   them 
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on  the  staff.  That's  how  he  wrote  the 
lyric  for  You're  the  One  I  Care  For,  his 
song  hit.  Once  he  was  a  coat  room  boy 
in  White  Plains;  N.  Y.,  now  he  owns  six- 
teen orchestras  beside  the  Hotel  Biltmore 
band  which  is  aired  on  CBS.  He's  only 
twenty-six,  slight,  fair-haired,  and  is  a 
real  musician  despite  his  modesty. 


THERE  are  two  McLeods  at  NBC, 
but  one  is  real  and  one  is  purely 
imaginary.  Keith  McLeod,  musical  di- 
rector of  the  chain,  is  getting  fan  mail 
meant  for  "Matt  McLeod,"  a  fictional 
"Vermont  Lumberjack."  Should  he 
answer  it  and  admit  he  never  chopped 
kindlin'  wood,  or,  still  less,  a  big  giant 
of  the  forest? 

*  *     * 

WHO  made  "Mechanical  Mike" — 
the  giant  robot  of  the  last  Radio 
fair  in  Madison  Square  Garden?  'Twas 
the  son  of  a  Radio  celeb,  Paul  von  Kunitz, 
engineering  offspring  of  Dr.  Luigi  von 
Kunitz,  who  is  conductor"  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra  heard  over  the  Ca- 
nadian network.  The  steel  man  has  within 
his  body  ten  miles  of  wires,  can  rise  to 
his  feet  and  speak,  fire  a  gun  and  answer 
500  questions. 

*  *     * 

HOW  to  break  into  Radio  .  .  .  become 
a  monitor  engineer.  That's  the  way 
it  worked  with  Irving  Reis,  author  of 
"Split  Seconds,"  a  recently  presented  ex- 
perimental Radio  play.  It  marked  his 
first  play,  Ethelyne  Holt's  first  Radio 
acting  part,  and  George  Beuchler's  meta- 
morphosis from  announcer  to  actor. 


Above:  "Daddy"  finds  "Rollo's"  arithmetic  a  puz- 
zler. Played  by  Nick  Dawson  and  11 -year-old 
Donald  Hughes.  Right — the  play  must  go  on! 
Tom  Powers,  Theatre  Guild  leading  man,  broke 
his  leg  and  had   to  be  wheeled  into  NBC  studios. 
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WTMJ  artists  and  announcers  keeping  physically  fit.      Skating,     Myrtle     Spangenberg;     Small     Gymnast,     Fred     Jeske;     Large 
Gymnast,   Russ  Winnie;    Skiing,   Louis  Roen;   Dancing,   Julanne  Pelletier;   Golfing,  Bill  Benning;   Early  Riser,  Merl  Blackburn 

They're  Some  Sports  in  Milwaukee! 


IT  WAS  Julanne  Pelletier  who  started 
it  all.  Julanne,  the  vivacious  little 
French  girl  whose  delightful  ivory 
tickling  over  WTMJ,  The  Milwau- 
kee Journal  station,  has  made  her  a  fa- 
vorite of  ether  fans,  came  dashing  breath- 
lessly into  the  studio  on  this  particular 
morning.  Off  went  the  big  raccoon  and 
there  she  stood,  a  chic  French  doll, 
garbed  in  the  daintiest  of  pink  and  blue 
checked  rompers! 

"I  didn't  take  time  to  change,"  she 
cried,  her  slanting  green  eyes  sparkling 
with  merriment  at  the  startled  pairs  of 
eyes  on  all  sides.  "Just  finished  my  tap 
dancing  lesson,  and  I'm  on  the  air  in  ten 
minutes.  Must  keep  physically  fit,  you 
know,"  and  with  a  click  of  heels  and  flash 
of  white  teeth  she  was  gone. 

"Physically  fit,"  I  murmured.  "Gosh, 
that's  surely  important  for  Radio  artists. 
Not  a  cough  in  a  broadcasting  room!" 
How  did  they  do  it?  And  off  I  started 
on  my  little  job  of  inquiring  reporter. 

I  lassoed  announcer  Louis  Roen  first  of 
all.  Louis?  Oh,  he's  WTMJ's  heart 
breaker.  Six  feet  two  of  dark  good  looks, 
a  pair  of  irresistible  dimples  that  I 
promised  him  I  would  never  again  men- 
tion, and  a  soulful,  crooning  tenor. 

"What  do  I  do  to  keep  physically  fit?" 
he  echoed  my  query.  "I  ski,  of  course." 
And  on  he  went,  lost  in  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  thrills  of  soaring  over  hills 
and  crests  with   the   assurance   of  a  sea 

mill. 


By  MAE  WELLER 


He  was  still  talking  when  I  spied  Russ 
Winnie,  WTMJ's  assistant  manager  and 
popular  sports  announcer.  Can't  help  see- 
ing Russ  these  days.  There's  more  to  him 
than  there  was  in  the  days  when  he  played 
leading  roles  in  Haresfoot  and  set  sorority 
girls'  hearts  aflutter  (he  married  one  of 
them). 

Russ  smiled  expansively.  "Look  at  me, 
baby,"  he  exclaimed  almost  ecstatically, 
"I've  lost  eight  pounds  in  eight  days  (by 
the  time  you  read  this  he  may  be  reduced 
to  a  shadow).  I  am  now  a  scant  205 
pounds!" 

And  out  came  the  truth.  He  had  joined 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  had  embarked  upon 
a  reducing  schedule  that  included  hand- 
ball, volleyball,  baseball,  swimming,  run- 
ning and  "one-two-threes"  with  dumb 
bells. 


J7RED  JESKE'S  joined! 
too,"  he  told  me.  Fred's  WTMJ's  good 
looking  strummin'  baritone,  a  Radio 
pioneer  from  the  Windy  City.  When 
Radio  was  still  a  smart  young  kid.  Fred 
was  known  as  "the  baritone  with  the 
lovin'  voice."  Fred  now  sings,  announces 
and  dramatizes  at  WTMJ. 

Leaving  Russ  flat,  I  set  out  in  search 
of  Myrtle  Spangenberg,  whose  lovely  so- 
prano voice  is  known  to  fans  far  and  near. 


"Exercise?"  Myrtle  smiled.  "Didn't 
you  know?  Terese  Meyer  and  I  skate 
.  .  .  almost  every  day.  There's  nothing 
in  the  world  like  skating  .  .  .  skimming 
over  the  ice  with  the  wind  in  your  face 
.  .  .  and  my  costume,  it's  heavenly! 
Blue  suede  with  a  touch  of  red.  Terese 
wears  red.  How  they  do  fall  for  us!" 
She  giggled.  "We  do  plenty  of  falling 
ourselves!"  (Terese  Meyers,  folks,  is 
the  station's  new  organist.) 

"Hello,  folks!"  It  was  Merl  Black- 
burn's booming  voice  .  .  .  the  voice  that 
starts  the  day  right  for  thousands  of  ether 
fans  who  tune  in  WTMJ's  Morning  Pa- 
rade,  the  alarm  clock  of  the  air. 

The  striking  good  looks  of  this  early 
bird  have  adorned  many  an  ad.  WTMJ's 
pretty  stenos  say  he's  "simply  gorgeous!" 

"A-ha!"  Merl  ejaculated  to  my  eager 
query.  "My  answer  is  simple.  Early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise  .  .  .  that  keeps  me 
salubrious,  opulent  and  sagacious!" 

Bill  Benning  was  my  next  victim.  Mu- 
sical director  of  WTMJ  is  his  imposing 
title,  and  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
musical  figures  of  Wisconsin,  having 
conducted  leading  orchestras  for  more 
than  twenty-live  years. 

"Physically  tit2"  Kill  laughed  "I  swing 
a  baton  and  a  driver  for  exercise,  young 
lady."  and  he  launched  into  an  enthusi- 
astic description  of  his  indoor  golf  lessons 
that  will  send  him  out  on  the  fairway 
this  spring  ready  to  sock  that  little  white 
pill  wickedly.     Some  sports,  all  of  them. 
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Paul  R.  Heitmeyer,  who  not  only  owns 

KUJ  in  Walla  Walla,   Wash.,  but  also 

operates  it  and  announces  as  well.    He's 

a  pioneer  in  western  Radio. 

Ruth    Gordon    Shovic,    member    of    the 
unique  KFBB,   Great  Falls,  Mont.,  con- 
cert    orchestra — all     one     family — Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  and  four  children. 


Latest  sports  model,  manned  by 
three  KFRC  stars.  Driver,  Juanita 
Tennyson,  soprano.  Back-Seaters, 
Eleanor  Allen  and  Margaret  O'Dea. 


Don    E.    Gilman,    vice-president    in    charge    of    Pacific 

Divison,  NBC,  recently  voted  one  of  Californa's  twelve 

greatest    men,    confers    with    Riuji    Nakayama,    of    the 

Broadcasting  Corp.   of  Japan,  on   recent  visit. 


Far  West  News-Bits 

"By  DR.  RALPH  L.  POWER 


THE  twelve  greatest  Californians  have 
been  chosen,  and  Radio  has  its  repre- 
sentative among  the  elect — Don  E.  Gilman, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Di- 
vision of  NBC.  Twelve  California  news- 
papers and  the  presidents  of  twelve  Cali- 
fornia colleges  were  the  jury,  which  chose 
him  for  his  "leadership  in  presenting  the 
highest  type  of  Radio  broadcast  to  further 
the  prestige  of  California  as  a  Radio  pro- 
gram source."  Herbert  Hoover  is  another 
member  of  the  Honor  Roll  of  twelve. 


PAUL  R.  HEITMEYER,  one-time  Radio 
editor  for  The  Oregonian,  more  recently 
manager  of  KGW,  has  renounced  a  life  of 
relative  peace  and  calm.  Early  this  year 
he  set  out  to  conquer  new  Radio  fields  by 
owning  the  new  KUJ  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Paul  R.  (whose  picture  appears  on  this 
page)  was  operator  for  KGW  shortly  after 
it  went  on  the  air.  As  the  years  rolled 
rapidly  onward,  he  took  up  the  duties  of 
Radio  editor,  then  some  production  work 
for  the  studio,  selling  time  on  the  station 
and  finally  .  .  .  when  station  managing  be- 
came more  of  a  job  for  a  business  executive 
rather  than  a  music  director  .  .  .  young 
Heitmeyer  was  given  the  post.  But  the 
Heitmeyer  onward  march  could  not  be 
stopped.  He  had  a  yearning  to  get  into 
business  for  himself,  bought  KUJ's  newly 
constructed  transmitter  at  Longview,  se- 
cured authority  from  the  Commission  to 
move  to  Walla  Walla  late  in  December  and 
now  his  post  office  address  is  there. 


NEWEST  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  KTAB 
dramatics  is  little  Peggy  Jensen  who 
plays  the  role  of  '"Peggy"  in  Sam  Dick- 
son's bi-weekly  comic  strip:  Educating 
Wuzzy.     Peggy   looks   just   like   her   name 


implies;  snapping  black  eyes,  an  irresistibly 
happy  smile,  black  unruly  hair,  and  a 
figure  built  for  College-bred  sports  clothes. 
She  is  a  Girl's  High  School  alumnus  and, 
crashing  into  the  Radio  world  from  school, 
finds  life  an  exciting  proposition. 


Bill  Ray,  KGER's  manager,  sent  out  his 
Valentine  cards  this  year  with  sundry  mis- 
cellaneous verses  of  his  own.  Best  shot  .  .  . 
"Blondes  may  come,  and  blondes  may  go. 

But  they  all  sound  alike  on  the  Radio." 


THE  Rose  City  Beavers  of  KOIN,  a 
snappy  aggregation,  nimbly  skips  up 
up  and  down  the  scale  of  syncopation  when 
Frank  Trevor  shakes  a  tantalizing  baton  be- 
fore them.  When  Frank  was  a  mere  youth, 
down  N'Orleans  way,  the  romance  and  gla- 
mour of  show  boats  was  too  much  for  his 
unsophisticated  being  so  he  up  and  joined 
one  of  the  floating  show  palaces.  Six  sea- 
sons in  all  did  he  float  up  and  down  the 
father  of  waters;  then  he  did  a  country- 
wide tour  with  a  circus  band  .  .  .  doubling 
up  in  various  jobs,  too  .  .  .  such  as  malleting 
down  tent  pins,  riding  elephants  in  the 
parade  and  other  such  tasks.  Since  1928 
he  has  been  with  the  Portland  station. 


K  ARENA  SHIELDS,  petite  blonde 
Radio  drama  enthusiast,  is  doing  the 
KTM  drama  bits  these  days  with  a  chang- 
ing cast  of  characters  ranging  in  number 
from  three  to  a  dozen  or  more.  About  a 
year  ago  KPO  fans  heard  her  voice  from 
the  north.  Her  husband,  Frederick,  one- 
time of  a  Kansas  City  Radio  station,  is  now 
program  manager  for  KTM  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Three  dramatic  players  of  WXYZ  in  Detroit  get  to- 
gether to  read  script  .  .  .  Helen  Wright,  Peggy  Fenn, 
and  James  Jewell,  Dramatic  Director.  Their  biggest 
thrill  comes  in  presenting  plays  of  the  "It  Actually 
Happened"  series. 


A  Radio  wedding  at  KROW.  Bride 
was  Harriet  Pool  Branham  of  the 
staff,  attended  by  Beth  Chase,  Blues 
singer.  Glenn  Branham  was  the 
happy  bridegroom. 


PAULA  CHARTE,  now  lyric  soprano  for 
the  United  west  coast  Radio  chain,  had 
the  right  start  in  life  for  a  Radio  career. 
She  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  studied  four 
years  with  Herbert  Witherspoon,  vocal 
teacher,  and  has  done  a  little  concert  work 
for  which  the  soft,  delicate  tones  of  her 
voice  particularly  fit  her. 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  LINDSLEY, 
professor  of  speech  education  at  Occi- 
dental College,  Los  Angeles,  the  past  six 
years,  is  now  on  the  second  year  of  his 
"Interpretations  of  Literature"  from  KHJ. 
These  take  the  form-  of  a  wide  range  of 
prose,  poetry  and  drama.  Tall,  thinning 
black  hair,  scholarly-looking,  and  bespec- 
tacled, Professor  Lindsley  has  made  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  southwest  through  his 
musical  readings  .  .  .  "The  Chariot  Race" 
from  Ben  Hur;  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
and  scores  of  others. 


IT  SEEMS  as  though  Mac's  Cow  Hollow 
Symphony  (KFRC)  comes  from  six 
states,  but  has  only  one  native  Californian — 
Al  Capello,  accordionist.  White  Woodall 
comes  from  Oklahoma  (quarter  Cherokee) ; 
Jerry  Richards  hails  from  Louisiana;  Cecil 
Wright  from  Arkansas;  Harry  MacClintock 
(Mac)  from  Tennessee;  Ace  Wright  from 
Wyoming. 


THE  spring  catalog  for  Continental 
Broadcasting  Corporation  comes  out  in 
new  raiment  in  green  color  formation  and 
shaped  like  a  microphone.  Most  outstand- 
ing talent  in  the  aggregation  .  .  .  Deacon 
Brown  (Billy  Evans)  and  his  Peacemakers 
.  .  .  using  Lonesome  Road  as  the  theme  song. 


KGER  is  faced  with  the  dire  situation 
of  having  only  one  solitary  surviving 
tenor.  It  seems  as  though  Eddie  Marble, 
tenor,  packed  up  bag  and  baggage  and  moved 
to  KDYL,  Salt  Lake.  Penry  Selby.  an- 
other staff  tenor,  made  up  his  mind  to  be 


a  church  singer,  and  moved  away  to  study. 
This  leaves  young  John  Page  as  the  sta- 
tion's only  remaining  tenor,  whereas  four 
months  ago  there  were  six  on  the  staff  at 
one  time.  Young  Page,  recently  out  of 
Manual  Arts  high  school  in  Los  Angeles,  is 
lithe  and  agile,  handsome  in  a  movie  type 
.manner,  a  good  dresser,  six  feet  three  inches 
tall  and  glossy  black  hair. 


JACK  PLUMELET,  KYA  announcer,  fol- 
lowed the  sea  for  more  than  five  years 
before  he  finally  hankered  for  dry  land. 
At  19  he  was  appointed  to  the  New  York 
nautical  school's  training  ship,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Newport.  Upon  graduation  he  was  given 
a  third  mate's  rating  by  the  department  of 
commerce,  and  followed  the  sea  on  mer- 
chant ships  for  nearly  six  years.  Now  he 
has  been  in  coast  Radio  circles  for  three 
years  .  .  .  first  in  the  bay  district;  then  at 
Los  Angeles  (KFI,  KMTR);  and  finally 
back  to  San  Francisco  in  June  of  a  year 
ago  to  be  with  the  KYA  announcing  staff. 

In  Detroit  Studios 
By  B.  G.  Clare 

IT  IS  hard  to  refrain  from  calling  Leo 
Fitzpatrick  as  "The  Merry  Old  Chief." 
The  present  general  manager  of  WJR  bore 
this  title  when  he  led  the  Kansas  City 
Nighthawks  at  their  after-midnight  revels 
years  ago.  Fitzpatrick  is  now  one  of  the 
regular  railroad  commuters  between  New 
York  and  Detroit,  on  various  activities  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  his  large 
station.  He  is  an  "air  commuter"  also, 
flying  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  for 
his  new  enterprise  there.  Station  WGAR. 


OLIVE  SHARMAN  is  featured  con- 
tinuity writer  with  WJR.  Her  Radio 
career  started  when  WJR  shared  B  wave- 
length with  WCX.  This  background  of 
Radio  experience  is  augmented  by  several 
years'  newspaper  and  advertising  work. 


Wistful  Dorothy  Irvine  of  the  dark 
curly  locks  does  children's  recitations 
and  pianologues  for  KGA  up  in  the 
northwest    country   at   Spokane,    Wash. 

WJR  in  Detroit  abounds  in  Radio  per- 
sonalities— one  of  whom  is  Jack  Doug- 
las, the  big  six-footer  who  is  known  to 
listeners  as  the  "Old  Night  Watchman." 
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A  cross  section  of  announcers  of  the  Western  World.     Left  to  right,  G.  Walter  Vogt,  early  morning  announcer  at  K.FAB,  Lincoln. 
France   Laux,   KMOX   sportscaster.      Ray   Winters,   of   KHJ   in   Los  Angeles.     Jerry  Goetz,  CJOC    (Lethbridge,  Canada)   manager. 
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WHAT  thrills  being  an  an- 
nouncer must  bring — if  that 
weren't  the  case,  why  would 
the  calling  attract  so  many 
men  who  have  known  the  thrill  of  ad- 
venture, who  have  had  colorful  careers? 
Take  the  eight  good-looking  representa- 
tives here,  who  have  posts  as  widely 
scattered  as  far-north  Alberta,  to  south- 
erly Macon.  In  their  ranks  is  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Russian  royal  family,  a  real 
broncho-busting  cowboy,  an  actor,  an  ex- 
aviator! 

The  "royal"  announcer  is  John  Kuro- 
patkin  Chapel  of  KQV.  His  mother  was 
a  princess  of  the  royal  family  of  Russia, 
who  is  now  married  to  a  Pennsylvania 
steel  man.  Soldiering  and  writing  have 
claimed  him — he  went  to  West  Point  and 
then  deserted  by  resignation,  to  the  Uni- 


versity of  Virginia  Journalism  Course. 
After  a  try  in  the  army,  he  favored  WBZ 
with  the  use  of  his  four-lingual  voice,  then 
WORC,  WLEX,  and  WCAH,  but  now  he 
says  his  ramblings  are  over  and  he'll  stay 
ie  Pittsburgh  at  KQV. 

Then  there  is  G.  (is  it  perhaps 
Georgie?)  Walter  Vogt  of  KFAB  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska.  He's  only  twenty,  but 
has  been  at  it  for  a  year,  getting  up  at 
5.00  A.  M.  for  the  eye-opener  programs 
(which  makes  sleeping  a  hobby  of  his). 
He  attends  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  would  rather  talk  than  dance. 

France  Laux,  crack  sports  announcer 
at  KMOX,  is  the  ex-aviator.  Ran  away 
from  high  school  to  join  the  259th  Aerial 
Pursuit  Squadron,  and  went  to  France. 
Came  back  and  worked  up  from  sports 
referee  at  broadcast  games  to  announcer. 


They  play  at  cross-purposes  but  in  perfect 
harmony  .  .  .  Dottie  Sherman  and  Monica 
Leonard  (left)  .  .  .  the  popular  piano  duo  of 
WGY  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Only  use  one 
piano  .  .  .  but  it's  grand!  Below — The 
Wandering  Poet,  WPG's  actor-author.  This 
is   the   first   published  picture   of  him. 


He  joined  KMOX  two  years  ago,  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children. 

Ray  Winters,  of  KHJ,  in  Los  Angeles, 
was  going  to  be  a  farmer,  but  turned  to 
Hollywood  instead  and  finally  to  Radio 
.  .  .  Frank  Hoggard  has  the  important 
post  of  Advertising  Manager  way  down 
south  at  WMAZ  in  Macon,  despite  his 
scant  twenty-four  years,  but  spends  much 
of  his  time  at  the  mike. 

Roger  Krupp  of  KSTP  is  the  ex-cow- 
boy. The  son  of  a  cattle-ranch  owner, 
he  acquired  a  wanderlust  which  took 
him  to  a  newspaper  as  a  sports  writer,  to 
iron  mines  in  Minnesota,  to  the  water 
meets  as  a  speed  swimmer,  and  to  New 
York  as  an  artist  and  advertising  writer. 
Now  he's  back  in  St.  Paul,  where  he 
spends  his  non-announcing  hours  in  his 
own  studio.  The  "Original  Abie"  of  Abie's 
Irish  Rose  .  .  .  that's  Hal  Shu- 
bert,  studio  manager  of  KOIL, 
who  played  for  five  years  in 
Anne  Nichols'  play.  Then  he 
managed  a  Denver  stock  com- 
pany, and  finally  turned  his  way 
back  home  to  Council  Bluffs. 


A  Scoop!  First 
Published  Photo 
of  WPG   Celebrity 

THE  Wandering  Poet  of 
WPG  is  an  alluring  fig- 
ure, and  an  appealing 
one,  for  he  draws  the 
prize  mail  bag  at  the  Atlantic 
City  station.  Radio  Digest 
publishes  the  first  photo  of  the 
actor-author  ever  to  appear  in 
the  press,  but  his  name  and  • 
marital  status  still  remain 
shrouded  in  mystery.  His  tri- 
weekly "Bundle  of  Dreams" 
broadcast  presents  sentimental 
and  dramatic  readings  with  a  . 
soft  string  ensemble  playing  ap- 
propriate  accompaniment. 
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More    announcers:    Left    to    right,    Roger   Krupp,    ex-cowboy   of   KSTP,  St.  Paul.     Hal  Shubert,  ex-actor  of  KOIL,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.      Frank   Hoggard,   of  WMAZ,  Macon,   Ga.      John  Kuropatkin  Chapel,  "Royal"   announcer  of  KGV  in   Pittsburgh. 
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TO  START  with  N'England  .  .  . 
it  seems  that  Mike  Hanapi,  boss 
of  WTIC'S  Ilima  Islanders,  was 
only  fifteen  years  old  when  he 
left  Hawaii  and  leis.  He  joined  a  circus, 
met  some  Indians  whom  he  liked  and 
stayed  with  them,  masquerading  as 
"Chief  Hailstone."  One  day  he  met  a 
brother  Hawaiian  doing  the  same  stunt 
with  some  Sioux  Indians.  They  joined 
hands,  went  into  vaudeville  as  a  duo 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  famous 
Radio  ukensemble,  now  in  Hartford. 

Fred  Hoey,  Boston  sports  announcer, 
is  back  at  the  mike  this  month,  after 
running  an  indoor  miniature  golf  course 
all  winter  .  .  .  Leo  Reisman's  Orchestra 
functions  from  the  Bradford  Hotel  in 
Boston  via  Station  WEIL  He  has  an 
organ  at  his  disposal,  installed  when  the 
Elks'  Lodge  owned  the 
hotel  .  .  . 


theatre-studio  of  WMCA  are  thrilled  to 
see  that  their  favorite  announcer,  "Aleck" 
is  over  six  feet  tall  and  as  good-looking 
as  he  sounds.  Known  formally  as  A.  L. 
Alexander,  he  draws  down  a  heavy  mail- 
bag  .  .  .  The  Three  Virginians  (whose 
picture  appears  here)  are  a  trio  of  roving 
sisters.  They  are  ex-vaudevillites  and 
appear  on  Sundays  and  Mondays  at 
WBBC,  and  other  days  at  WMCA, 
WGBS  and  WPCH. 

Mary  Zoller  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new- 
comer to  WIBX,  Utica.  She  plays  piano, 
croons,  xylophones  marimbates,  accordions 
and  plays  the  organ.  In  other  words  she's 
a  whole  orchestra  in  her  own  right  .  .  . 
WLBW,  the  Columbia  station  in  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  points  with  pride  to  two  newcomers, 
Peggy  Barton,  "Shopper"  and  Dr.  William 
Ashbaugh  sports   reviewer. 


BALTIMORE  is  the  birthplace  of 
Mabel  Garrison,  celebrated  concert 
and  opera  star,  hence  it  was  fitting  that 
her  Radio  debut  occurred  at  WBAL.  She 
is  appearing  exclusively  on  the  Tuesday 
night  McCormick  programs  from  that 
station.  For  eight  years  Miss  Garrison 
was  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. In  private  life  she  is  the  wife  of 
George  Siemonn,  conductor  of  the  Balti- 
more Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  .  Jack 
Dempsey  paid  a  visit  to  WFBR  studios 
in  Baltimore  recently  to  reminisce  with 
Announcer  Don  Hix,  who  was  assistant 
director  when  Jack  was  making  movies. 
The  Roanoke  Entertainers  of  WDBJ 
left  Virginny  for  a  visit  to  New  York  and 
broadcast  from  CBS  headquarters.  Their 
novel  "barn  dance"  tunes  brought  them 
many  congrats. 


DOWN      in      the      big 
metropolis  .   .  .  femi- 
nine   visitors    to    the    new 


The  Virginians  in  their  pretty  costumes  are 
Mildred  Pianist,  Marguerite  Violinist  and 
Bernice  'Cellist  Arnold,  of  the  Boro  Radio 
Service  and  other  WBBC,  New  York  pro- 
grams. Below — Mildred  Godfrey  Hall, 
staff  harpist  of  WTIC,  who  has  played  here 
and  abroad   in   many   cities. 


Jean  Scull,  pretty  society 
deb  who  sings  at  WPEN, 
Philadelphia  on  the  Amoco 
hour  and  other  programs, 
and  conducts  a  Radio  gossip 
colyum  in  the  Philly  Record. 
She  made  her  Radio  debut 
with  WCAU,  but  later  be- 
came a  staff  member  at 
WPEN,  the  "Mystery  An- 
nouncer" station,  where  she 
appears  daily. 
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Moving  Day  in 

Chicago 


By  Betty  McGee 


MOVING  day — in  the  Chicago  studios — arrived  a  month 
or  two  in  advance  of  the  traditional  May  1st  this 
year.  Not  properties,  but  people.  .  .  .  The  most 
breath-taking  change  of  all  was  when  NBC  moved 
in  on  the  WENR  wave  length.  The  chain  bought  out  the  local, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  took  over  a  good  many  of  the  favo- 
rite stars  and  programs.  As,  for  instance,  Weener  Minstrel 
Show  with  Gene  Arnold,  Frank  Westphal,  and  Al  and  Pete  and 
the  rest  of  its  talent.  Others  still  in  the  old  spot  are  .  .  .  the 
Edison  Symphony  with  Morgan  L.  Eastman  .  .  .  Jim  and  Bob, 
the  Hawaiians  .  .  .  Sally  Menkes  (what  would  the  staff  do 
without  her  accompaniment!)  .  .  .  Chuck,  Ray  and  Gene,  who  do 
some  NBC  comics  on  WLS,  as  well  as  on  WENR. 

Migrations  included  the  Smith  family  to  WMAQ  (with  a  few 
changes  in  the  personnel)  .  .  .  Edwin  Delbridge,  tenor,  also  to 
WMAQ  .  .  .  WBBM  claimed  Mike  and  Herman  and  their  dia- 
lectics .  .  .  while  WMAQ  signed  up  the  singing  team,  Marian 
and  Jim  .  .  .  Paul  McCluer's  Sunday  morning  Sunshine  Hour 
is  at  KYW  now,  but  Paul  joins  the  NBC  Sales  Department. 

Irma  Glen,  staff  beauty,  organist  and  Air  Juniorite,  went  chain 
before  the  big  surprise,  but  now  returns  to  WENR  .  .  .  Everett 
Mitchell,  announcer  .  .  .  Gale  Swift,  Musical  Director  .  .  .  Edwin 
Boroff,  Chicago  pioneer  .  .  .  Mrs.  Anna  Peterson,  Home  Econo- 
mist .  .  .  they're  all  still  doing  business  on  the  old  stand. 

"Little  Joe"  Warner  is  still  going  strong  at  WENR.  More 
formally,  he  is  J.  B.  Warner  of  Beverly  Hills,  a  South  Side 
suburb,  where  he  lives  in  a  bungalow  with  his  wife  and  several 
children.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  and  has  lived  in  it  all  his  life. 
Baseball,  football  and  books  come  next  to  his  family  among 
"Little  Joe's"  interests. 


SPEAKING  of  old  favorites— Pat  Barnes  is  back  at  WGN 
midst  much  rejoicing  in  the  camp  of  Barnes'  admirers  (and 
their  name  is  legion).  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  haven't 
discovered  it,  Pat  is  heard  in  his  sketch  "Jimmy  and  Maw"  each 


Above — June  Mere- 
dith, pretty  lead- 
ing  lady  and 
Charles  Hughes, 
genial  "First  Night- 
er"  of  the  NBC 
sketch  of  that 
name. 

Left — It's  moving 
day  for  Quin  Ryan, 
WGN  announcer,  to 
new  quarters  with 
his  bride,  who  was 
Roberta  Nangle, 
newspaper     woman. 

An  honest-to-good- 
ness  peanut  roaster 
was  dug  up  for 
Russell  Neff,  popu- 
lar WTAM  tenor, 
when  he  sang  The 
Peanut  Vender.  Stu- 
dioites  ate  nuts  hot 
off  the  whistler. 


morning  except  Friday  and  Saturday.  .  .  .  Another  old  Chicago 
favorite  who  has  drifted  back  to  town  is  Bobby  Griffin,  the 
same  Bobby  with  the  same  nice  smile  and  smiling  voice,  who 
gained  popularity  years  ago  on  the  Nutty  Club  programs  over 
WBBM  with  Guy  Lombardo  and  Charlie  Garland.  Since  those 
good  old  days,  however,  the  wide  open  spaces  have  beckoned 
and  Bobby  has  found  himself  at  KVOO  in  Tulsa,  down  in 
Gainesville,  Florida,  where  he  opened  a  station  operated  by 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  then  in  Des  Moines.  And  now 
he's  announcing  at  KYW. 

Faces  have  been  changing  at  the  last-named  Chicago  station. 
Maurie  Wetzel,  whose  name  was  almost  synonymous  with  that 
of  KYW,  is  there  no  more.  Jules  Herbeveaux  and  his  band 
are  now  spending  most  of  their  time  over  in  the  NBC  studios, 
while  Rex  Maupin  and  his  "Aces  of  the  Air"  are  now  an  im- 
portant part  of  KYW  broadcasts.  Harold  Bean's  is  another  of 
the  new  faces — although  a  familiar  one  at  WBBM,  where  he 
managed  to  keep  busy  singing  with  Leon  Bloom's  band,  announc- 
ing and  writing  continuities  when  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands. 
He  is  the  new  "Voice  of  State  Street"  and  is  one  of  the  "Tune 
Peddlers"  with  Freddie  Rose  on  afternoon  programs,  having 
taken    Elmo   Tanner's   place    since    Elmo    joined   Ted  Weems. 
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Above  —  "Curly" 
and  "Charlie"  piled 
up  barrels  of  fan 
telegrams  at  KSTP 
recently. 

Right — Harry  and 

Joe,  popular  WJAY 

funsters. 

Two  Chicagoans  in 
the  quartette  (left). 
Top,  Jack  Doty, 
featured  in  NBC 
"First  Nighters," 
and  Bobby  Brown, 
WBBM  program 
boss  and  announcer. 

Bottom,  two  Cleve- 
landers.  Fred  Rip- 
ley, assistant  mana- 
ger of  WGAR,  and 
Stanleigh  Davis,  who 
wields  a  musical  saw 
at  WHK  when  he 
isn't  smoking  a  pipe. 


Harold  attended  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  majored  in 
mathematics  and  coeds,  taking  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  science 
which  possibly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  is  not  married. 
.  .  .  Another  new  comer  to  KYW  is  Bernice  Yanacek — pianist 
and — a  redhead!  .  .  . 


THE  people  who  produce  the  Little  Theatre  plays  have  inter- 
esting "dramatic"  backgrounds.  June  Meredith,  who  is  the 
leading  lady  in  the  "First  Nighter"  productions,  an  NBC  feature, 
is  from  the  legitimate  stage,  and  Jack  Doty,  featured  on  the  air 
with  Miss  Meredith,  was  also  drafted  from  Broadway  where  he 
was  a  popular  leading  man  for  several  seasons  with  Jane  Cowl. 
The  author  of  these  plays  is  a  blond,  winsome  little  miss, 
Miss  Catherine  Abels  by  name,  no  mean  actress  in  her  own  right. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Department  of  Dramatics  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  And  just  a  word  about  Charles  P. 
Hughes,  the  producer.  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  doing  clever  Radio 
production  work,  principally  over  WIBO,  for  some  time,  but  has 
recently  come  from  behind  the  scenes  to  assume  the  Radio  per- 
sonality of  the  genial  "First  Nighter." 


Personality  Bits  from 

Cleveland 


'By  Marvell  Lenoir 


ABOUT    that   happy  pair  of   funsters,   Joe   and   Harry   of 
/\       WJAY  ...  Off  the  air  Joe  O'Toole  is  as  Irish  as  his 
I    %     name.    His  blue  eyes,  curly  hair,  and  Irish  ways  make 
him  as  popular  as  any  bit  o'  green  ever  made  a  body 
yet.    Harry  Royale  is  taller,  darker,  and  more  dignified  but  even 
he  packs  plenty  of  smiles  and  spreads  them  around  generously. 
The  boys  began  their  work  together  in  that  casual  way  so 
common  to  Radio  Folk.     You  know — one  man  is  rehearsing  in 
a  studio,  when  another  strolls  in.  heaves  a  sigh  that  plainly  says. 
"I  want  to  rehearse  in  this  studio,  must  you  always  be  under- 
foot?" "A"  looks  disgusted,  but  doggedly  keeps  thumping  away, 
and  to  show  how  nonchalant  "B"  feels  he  begins  singing  a  late 
popular  song.     "A"  stands  impatiently  tapping  his  foot  on  the 
rug,  which  "B"  doesn't  hear  at  all.     Finally  liking  the  tune  and 
forgetting  his  grievance  in  true  temperamental  style,  "A"  begins 
the  second  chorus  and  sings  it  with  "B".  "B"  looks  at  "A"  and 
"A"  looks  at  "B",  then  they  both  grin  broadly,   friends  again. 
They  make  up  and  shake  on  it.  outline  a  program,  hunt  up  the 
powers  that  be  and  beg  an  audition.     Granted  and  they  click 
and  there  they  are.     That's  how  Joe  and  Harry  met  and  clicked 
and  still  continue  to  click  for  sixty  minutes  every  day. 


FRED  RIPLEY,  one  of  Cleveland's  premier  Radio  men  and 
a  newspaper  man  of  note,  is  now  assistant  manager  of 
Cleveland's  youngest  Radio  station.  WGAR.  (His  picture  ap- 
pears here.)  He  is  tall  and  dark,  with  a  deep,  resonant  bass  voice 
that  fits  him  perfectly.  He  first  sang  bass  solos  over  Cleve- 
land's pioneer  station  WHK.  And  later  created  the  very  popular 
character  of  Black  Bill,  singing  more  bass  solos  in  dialect  over 
WTAM.  Several  times  Mr.  Ripley  has  left  Radio  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  newspaper  work,  but  the  lure  of  the  "mike" 
has  been  too  much  for  him  and  each  time  he  comes  back. 

Mr.  Ripley  gives  special  attention  to  auditions  and  despite 
his  many  other  duties  insists  on  hearing  them  all  himself.  Every 
Sunday  afternoon  he  gives  his  audiences  a  treat  with  two  new 
voices  never  before  heard  over  the  air. 
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STATIONS!  —  ANNOUNCE    CALL 
LETTERS  MORE  FREQUENTLY 

RECENTLY  I  waited  nearly  an  hour  for 
the  station  announcement  from  WTAM, 
Cleveland,  and  then  just  when  they  got 
ready  to  unburden  themselves  of  the  much- 
wanted  information,  the  soda  mixer  in 
the  drug  store  just  below  my  home  started 
and  I  missed  it. — Charles  E.  Woodhull,  153S 
Broadway,  Detroit,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

SUPPOSE  you  suggest  that  each  broadcast- 
ing station  never  fail  to  give  its  call 
letters  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  each 
number.  Thousands  of  listeners  are  disap- 
pointed when  it  is  not  given.  Some  stations 
announce  after  every  number,  regardless  of 
the  intermitting  time  and  get  maximum  ad- 
vertising for  the  station  and  city. — R.  G. 
Banta,  30th  S.S.,  and  W.  Holly,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

HAVE  WOMEN   MORE   BRAINS 
THAN    MEN? 

YOUR  magazine  is  charming,  although 
sometimes  rather  exasperating  when  my 
favorites  are  not  mentioned.  Three  cheers 
for  the  One  and  Only  Georgia  Backus  of 
Columbia,  and  the  talented  Minnie  Blauman, 
of  the  same  station.  Neither  of  these  bril- 
liant artists  has  an  equal  in  her  line. 

Also,  it  is  not  always  the  person  who  ap- 
pears at  the  mike  who  is  the  best,  as  wit- 
ness the  case  of  Minnie  Blauman  She  is 
Professor  Exzema  Succotash  in  the  Nit  Wits, 
but  that  isn't  all.  She  is  also  an  arranger 
and  director  for  the  Columbia  Chain,  and 
is  the  only  woman  in  Radio  who  does  her 
type  of  work.  Truly,  a  glimpse  into  the 
CBS  will  show  that  it  isn't  always  the  men 
who  have  the  brains.  May  I  ask  for  a  pic- 
ture and  write-up  on  these  stars?  (See 
March  for  story  about  Nit  Wits  with  pic- 
tures of  these  two  artists — Editor) — Julie 
Gerard,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

FROM    AN    AMERICAN    IN 
GUATEMALA 

I  HAVE  a  wonderful  small  Radio,  but  it 
is  marvelously  clear.  I  have  just  heard 
my  11 7th  station— my  range  includes  San 
Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  many, 
many  southern  stations. — Jessie  D.  Eltring- 
ham,  Apartado  de  Correo  330,  Guatemala 
City,  C.  A. 

THIS  FAN  INSISTS  ON  KNOWING 
WHY  PROGRAMS  ARE  DROPPED 

A  FEW  Sundays  ago  I  tuned  in  a  certain 
station  which  carried  a  very  interesting 
Columbia  feature,  fully  expecting  to  hear  it. 
To  my  surprise  another  program  was  pre- 
sented in  its  place,  without  any  explanations 
or  apologies.  May  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  a  good  policy,  when  discontinuing  or 
substituting  a  program,  to  explain  to  the 
listener  the  cause.  This,  at  least,  is  due  to 
the  person  who  expects  to  hear  his  favorite 
program. — George  W.  Shepard,  Marion,  Kans. 

*  *  * 

OH,  WHERE  AND  OH,  WHERE  IS 
JACK  SHARPE? 

WE  MISS  the  friendly  voice  of  Jack 
Sharpe  from  KFDM  as  much  as  the 
beautiful  sunshine  is  missed  from  the  skies 
on  a  rainy  day  in  the  winter  time.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  Jack  will  soon  return  to  some 
station  where  we  can  hear  him  again — I 
hear  hundreds  of  fine  Radio  artists  that  I 
admire  but  none  whom  I  think  can  equal 
my  old  favorite. — Ida  Cross  Farrow,  Eliza- 
beth, La. 

*  *  * 

QUICK,    WATSON,    FIND    JIMMY 
GREEN 

THERE  was  something  in  your  February 
edition  that  rubbed  my  fur  at  just  the 
right  angle.  It  was  the  letter  concerning 
Jimmy  Green  and  his  Orchestra.     He  has  a 
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couple  of  boys  in  his  band  that  make  others 
sound  like  combination  hog  callers  and  fog 
horns  when  it  comes  to  singing.  And  when 
Jimmy  announces  he  talks  like  you  are 
his  best  friend.  He  has  left  Albany  now 
and  I  can't  find  him — I  feel  like  I  have  lost 
my  left  arm.  If  you  know  where  he  is, 
please  let  me  know  (His  former  Radio  con- 
nections write  us  that  they  do  not  know 
his  present  whereabouts — Editor)  —  P.  H. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  Box  128,  Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

*  *  * 

TAKE  A  HALF  HOUR  OFF  TO 
READ  THIS  ONE— IT'S  WORTH  IT 

HERE'S  a  coupla  dots  and  dashes — on  an 
epic:  Friday  night,  January  30th,  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Grower  CBS  System — coming 
from  local  WCCO— This  is  the  California 
hour — followed  a  rumble  and  noise,  then — 
"a  wire  broke,  folks,  but  we  now  continue 
— ".  Silence  again  for  a  fraction  of  a  min- 
ute, then— "this  is  a  WEEKLY  FEATURE 
over   this  system." 

Irma  Glynn,  WENR,  has  grown  about 
1000%  in  my  estimation  since  I  first  heard 
her.  Her  pre-supper  broadcasts  for  the  tots 
interest  me  immensely.  DARN  GOOD ! 
WOS  brings  us  very  nice  "old-time"  fiddling, 
etc.,  every  so  often.  Makes  you  want  to 
stay  right  with  'eme 

Call  the  Engineer  on  this  one:  Why  do 
some  stations  fade  as  regularly  as  clock- 
work, regardless  of  their  power,  while  others 
with  small  power  hew  right  to  the  line  hour 
after  hour?     WHY  IS  IT? 

After  tuning  all  but  five  of  the  broadcast 
channels  during  the  past  week,  I  find  that 
Call  Letters  are  sounded  less  frequently  by 
small  stations  than  by  high  power  ones. 
Yet  the  small  stations  are  usually  crowded 
on  local  channels,  and  when  you  tune  one 
of  these  clearly  you'd  like  to  know  who's 
what,  but  dern  them  lo-watters !  They'll 
play,  talk,  yell,  jazz,  announce  things  time 
after  time  and  let  you  sit  there  trying  to 
guess!  Must  be  afraid  someone '11  steal  the 
letters  away  if  they  shoot  'em  into  the 
ozone. 

With  greatly  improved  transmitter  and  ad- 
ditional remote  controls,  WHBY,  De  Pere, 
Wis.,  is  a  comer.  Give  'em  a  boost  some 
time  soon. 

Smokey  Joe  and  Teetain  on  WWL  Tues- 
day and  Sunday  night  programs  are  still 
my  favorites!  Smokey  (Ralph  Nogues)  has 
represented  22  characters  which  I  heard  since 
last  October.  And  they  are  not  done  with 
'em  yet.  They  are  genuine  "Ambassadors 
of  the  Air",  for  they  can  handle  any  situa- 
tion in  true  O.  Henry  style,  with  a  pinch  of 
the  serious  here,  a  bit  of  the  comedy  there, 
and  a  surprise  ending  always.  Guess  this 
is  enough  for  this  annual  letter. — Art  J. 
Hantschel,  226  E.  Fremont  St.,  Appleton, 
Wis. 

*  *  * 

A  PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR 

I  AM  mailing  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Radio  Digest  mentioned  in  our  corre- 
spondence, directly  to  Mr.  Anderson,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Library. 

If  they  will  serve  a  purpose  to  a  larger 
number  of  people,  then  I  shall  feel  my 
sacrifice  is  not  in  vain.  I  really  treasure 
these  old  copies,  but  I  am  also  looking  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  receiving  some  of 
the  recent  issues. — Mrs.  J.  F.  Foster,  4824 
Elm   Avenue,  Hammond,   Ind. 


(Mrs.  Foster  generously  responded  to  a 
plea  from  the  director  of  the  New  York 
Library  for  back  copies  of  Radio  Digest. 
We  wish  to  add  our  thanks  to  those  of  Mr. 
Anderson — Editor.) 


LINES  TO   THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"NIGHT   CLUBS" 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  you  on  publish- 
ing and  Rudy  Vallee  on  writing  his 
article  on  "Night  Clubs".  It  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  articles  on  this 
timely  subject  that  one  could  find.  One 
can  wish  for  such  a  person  only  the  best 
of  luck.  And  the  same  wish  goes  for  your 
magazine. — H.  J.  Crawford,  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

DON'T  SAY  THE  NAUGHTY 
WORD! 

JUST  received  the  notice  of  the  expira- 
tion of  my  subscription  to  Radio  Digest 
and  the  usual  sales  argument  as  to  why  I 
should  renew  the  contract.  You  may  recall 
that  I  have  never  of  my  own  free  will,  ever 
stated  that  I  desired  that  you-  send  to  me 
the  Radio  Digest.  This  act  was  forced 
upon  me  by  the  purchase  you  made  of  the 
magazine  Radio  Broadcast,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  regular  subscriber  for  many  years. 

What  in  h — 1  you  think  I  can  possibly 
see  in  your  publication  is  more  than  I  can 
imagine.  The  other  magazine  was  full  of 
technical  data  about  circuits,  power  sup- 
plies, data  sheets,  etc.  Your  magazine  is 
full  of  "junk"  (as  far  as  I  am  concerned) 
about  the  physique  of  Rudy  Vallee,  the 
mustache  of  Norman  Brokenshire,  and  the 
voice  of  Lizzie  Twitch. 

I,  for  one,  can  positively  state  that  you 
may  never  expect  to  include  me  as  a  sub- 
scriber of  this  publication,  as  long  as  it  is 
of  the  type  that  I  have  received  in  finishing 
out  my  year  on  the  original  magazine. — 
Charles  L.  Pattee,  36  Raymond  Ave.,  Salem, 
Mass. 


WE    BASK   IN    FLORIDA 
SUNSHINE 

JUST  the  other  day  found  your  magazine 
in  the  library,  so  went  up  town  at  once 
and  got  the  February  issue.  I  must  say 
I'm  afraid  the  house  suffered  until  I  had 
read  it  through. 

I  am  too  deaf  to  enjoy  the  talkies,  and 
I  prefer  to  be  alone  as  much  as  possible,  so 
the  Radio  is  my  hobby.  Hardly  ever  turn 
it  off  before  midnight  as  I  dread  the  dark- 
ness and  can't  sleep  yet.  And  I  turn  it  on 
every  morning  at  6:30  to  get  WLW,  so 
you  see  how  I  use  it.  Our  little  station 
WRUF  at  Gainesville  is  very  good  consid- 
ering its  size,  and  they  have  some  very 
good  talent  among  the  studio   staff. 

This  is  for  the  lady  who  objected  to  "re- 
cipe programs"  and  said  those  who  haven't 
a  cook  in  these  days  eat  out.  Well,  maybe 
she  is  jealous  of  we  folks  who  still  love  to 
cook  and  love  our  folks  well  enough  to 
want  to  learn  new  foods  and  new  ways  of 
preparing  them.  I  want  to  express  my  feel- 
ings about  people  being  unfair,  because  if 
we  all  thought  alike  this  world  wouldn't  be 
a  very  interesting  place  to  live  in,  would  it? 
—Mrs.  Rosamond  C.  Andrews,  212  S.  14th 
St.,  Palatka,  Fla. 
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IT'S  INITIATION  NIGHT  AT  THE 
OLD  V.  O.  L.  LODGE 

I  HOPE  by  this  letter  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  V.O.L.  Club. 
One  of  the  best  programs  on  the  air  in 
New  York  City  is  the  Radio  Scandals  Hour 
over  WHN  each  Wednesday  night.  Its 
informality  and — of  course — its  entertain- 
ment value,  make  it  good.  There  are  only 
four  artists  that  appear  regularly  on  this 
broadcast ;  the  others  are  picked  from  night 
clubs,  the  stage  and  the  newspaper  field. 
None  of  the  artists  rehearses  with  the  others. 
He  may  practice  his  singing,  but  the  en- 
semble doesn't  appear  before  the  hour  on 
which  the  program  appears.  Nick  Kenny, 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  introduces  the  ar- 
tists if  they  wish,  but  none  know  who  will 
be  the  next  one  to  be  called  up  to  the  mike. 
Many  laughs  result  from  this,  and  the  gen- 
eral good  humor  of  the  program  is  some- 
thing worth  listening  to. — Walter  B.  Davis, 
415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  been  a  Radio  Digest  reader  a  long 
time.  Please  put  me  down  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  V.O.L.  club. — My  favorite  sta- 
tions are  WBEM  and  WJR.— Joseph  E. 
Miller,  44  Gould  Avenue,  Denen,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

WINTER  POEM 

To-night,   I  am  not  at   a  movie  show, 
I  sit  by  a  wood  fire's  cheery  glow 
Oh !  what  care  I  for  sleet  and  snow 
As  long  as  I  have  my  Radio. 

— Mrs.   Winifred   Coplien, 

Brodhead,  Wisconsin. 


YOU'LL  SOON  FIND  OUT  "WHO'S 
WHO"   IN   BROADCASTING 

WE  WOULD  like  to  see  the  feature, 
"Who's  Who  In  Broadcasting,"  in 
your  magazine  again.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing and  it  seems  as  if  there  was  more  in- 
formation for  the  amount  of  space  used 
than  in  any  other  feature.  (4  new  version 
of  "Who's  Who"  will  be  issued  for  Radio 
Digest  readers  within  the  very  near  future 
— Editor.)  We  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  improvement  in  your  magazine.  When 
we  receive  this  month's  issue  it  will  complete 
a  year  of  R.D.'s.  The  first  ones  were  very 
interesting  but  the  better  quality  of  paper 
you  are  using  now  makes  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  pictures  and  also  makes  it  easier 
for  the  eyes  while  reading  them. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Jennings,  628  N.  State  St., 
Caro,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

THEY'RE    WAITING    PATIENTLY 
FOR  FLOYD  GIBBONS'  RETURN 

IN  YOUR  December  issue  of  the  Radio 
Digest  you  predicted  the  return  of  Floyd 
Gibbons.  Many  of  us  have  been  waiting 
patiently  for  his  return.  How  much  longer 
must  we  wait? — From  a  group  of  boys  who 
admire  a  real  he-man,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

I  AM  writing  this  for  a  group  of  Radio 
listeners.  We  all  admire  Floyd  Gibbons 
so  much  and  were  so  disappointed  when  he 
discontinued  his  nightly  chats.  Lowell 
Thomas  is  good  but  can  never  take  the  place 
of  Floyd  Gibbons. — Mrs.  E.  J.  Dobson,  35 
West  End  Avenue,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


YOUR  magazine  is  splendid — I  enjoy  every 
bit  of  it.  I  do  so  miss  Floyd  Gibbons 
— -his  nightly  broadcasts  were  an  inspiration. 
The  whole  world  seemed  a  more  cheerful 
place  to  live  in  after  he  had  finished — not 
so  with  Lowell  Thomas.  He  is  like  a  con- 
tinual funeral,  for  his  jokes  fall  flat.  And 
Literary  Digest  suggests  a  map  to  follow 
him  to  places  of  interest.  Oh  me!  what 
with  grasshoppers,  ash  cans,  and  the  moon 
coming  up  over  the  cow  shed,  and  last  but 
not  least,  petticoats  and  laces — he  makes 
the  trips  pleasant  indeed. 

Please  bring  us  back  our  he-man  Floyd 
Gibbons  on  a  nightly  broadcast  and  we  will 
be  forever  grateful.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  did  predict  his  return — we  are  still 
waiting.  Please  tell  us  when.  {Mr.  Editor 
says:  Listen  to  Floyd  on  Saturdays  on  the 
General  Electric  Hour  and  Sundays  on  the 
"World  Adventures"  program — and  be  pa- 
tient a  while  longer) — A  Group  of  Radio 
fans,  Shreveport,  La. 


AN    EARLY    BIRD    CATCHES— A 
WORD   OF  PRAISE 

VINCENT  SOREY  and  his  violin,  with 
the  dawn  of  every  new  day,  are  in  per- 
fect harmony.  The  Soul  of  Sorey  links  Co- 
lumbia's network  from  coast  to  coast — form- 
ing a  rosary  of  musical  hours.  Men  may  work 
from  sun  to  sun — but  Sorey's  music  vibrates 
perpetually. — M.  V.  Loscalzo,  22  Nassau 
Drive,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 


WHAT  THEY   LIKE— AND   DON'T 
LIKE! 

THE  Digest  used  to  be  a  good  Radio 
magazine.  You  will  note  I  say  "Radio" 
magazine.  However,  since  you  begin  in- 
cluding fiction  stories  and  articles  not  rela- 
tive to  Radio,  it  has  become  just  another 
magazine  to  me.  (No  fiction  has  been  run 
since  last  December — Editor.)  On  receiving 
the  January  issue  I  see  more  of  what  I  would 
like  to  see  and  less  of  what  I  wouldn't. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  my  complaining,  I  still 
enjoy  the  old  Digest,  but  would  like  it  to 
contain  more  pictures  and  short  articles 
on  people  and  organizations  whom  we,  on  the 
receiving  end,  know  only  as  voices. — D. 
Egan   Jamieson,    Smith    Falls,   Ont. 


MY  YOUNG  brother  glanced  through 
your  November  issue  and  exclaimed, 
"Holy  cow !  First  thing  you  know  they'll  be 
having  articles  on  crocheted  doilies,  hooked 
rugs,  advice  to  the  lovelorn.  Oh  my  dear! 
which  is  the  correct  fork  to  use  to  tune  in 
WJZ?" 

I  defended  you  loyally.  But  then  the  very 
next  month  you  had  the  hooked  rug  arti- 
cle! So  please  go  light  on  cooking  recipes, 
beauty  hints,  interior  decorating,  fashion 
notes.  Give  us  more  intimate  stories  and 
pictures  of  the  entertainers. 

Now  for  a  lot  of  praise.  I  always  ad- 
mire your  covers,  your  editorials,  Marcella. 
Scientific  Progress,  VOL.,  Parade  of  the  Sta- 
tions, your  expose  of  racketeers,  your  roto- 
gravure  section.    Radiographs. 

The  articles  by  Doty  Hobart,  Evans  E. 
Plummer  and  Alma  Sioux  Scarberry  cannot 
be  beat! — Florence  Haist,  Boi  1S7,  Linden- 
wold,  N.  J. 


THOSE   ORCHESTRAS    AGAIN 

ADMIRERS  of  the  famous  dance-music 
l  dispensers  are  never  lukewarm.  For 
several  months  an  interesting  controversy 
has  been  raging  in  these  columns  over  the 
merits  of  the  various  orchestras.  Here's  an- 
other  installment — V.O.L.    Editor. 


"THE  OLD  MAESTRO— BEN 
BERNIE" 

I  THINK  honest  differences  of  opinion  are 
permissible  and  really  instructive,  but 
they  can  be  expressed  without  becoming 
abusive.  My  opinion  on  the  situation  (if  it 
is  worth  anything)  is  that  each  of  the  lead- 
ing orchestras  of  the  day  is  really  good,  but 
if  I  had  to  express  a  choice,  it  would  be 
Ben  Bernie,  "The  Old  Maestro." — Wallace 
E.  Johnson,  Mobile,  Ala.  .  .  .  Have  you 
heard  Ben  Bernie  play  The  Kings  Horses — 
if  you  haven't,  you  have  missed  something. 
I  want  to  buy  a  horse  every  time  I  hear  it. 
— S.  D.  Haynes,  Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

*  *  * 

VARI-PARTISAN 

T'HE  FOLLOWING  is  my  list  of  the  lead- 
ing dance  orchestras  in  the  country — 
Paul  Whiteman,  Coon-Sanders,  Guy  Lom- 
bardo,  Phil  Spitalny,  Ted  Weems,  Jan  Ger- 
ber,  Henry  Busse,  Wayne  King,  George 
Olsen  and  Duke  Ellington — David  Smith, 
40  Second  St.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.  .  .  .  Being  an 
ardent  Digest  follower,  I  want  to  join  the 
chorus.  My  list  would  include  Paul  Tre- 
maine,  Paul  Whiteman,  Vincent  Lopez,  Leo 
Reisman,  Guy  Lombardo,  Phil  Spitalny. 
Wayne  King,  Coon-Sanders,  B.  A.  Rolfe  and 
Kay  Kizer — Rudolph  Anderson,  Ludington, 
Mich.  .  .  .  Throw  a  few  votes  to  Blue 
Steel.  Can  anyone  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  his 
pleasant,  "Little  Boy  Blue  talking  to  you?" 
— Frank  E.  Howell,  Lynch,  Neb. 

*  *  * 

COON-SANDERS 

WOULD  like  to  inform  all  interested 
that  they  can  join  the  Coon-Sanders 
Fan  Club  bv  writing  me  at  this  address. — 
Sylvia  R.  Slavik,  4723  W.  Washington  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  111.  .  .  .  Have  any  of  the 
others  the  solid  reputation  of  Coon-Sanders? 
Have  they  played  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  ? 
Coon  and  Sanders  are  the  two  greatest 
singers  in  jazz  today,  the  two  greatest  dance 
orchestra  personalities. — J.  F.  Finarty,  Jr., 
The  Dower  House,  McLean,  Va. 


THE    LOMBARDOS 

THE  soothing  manner  in  which  the  Royal 
Canadians  play  their  slow  tempo  music, 
makes  Guy  Lombardo's  band  the  most  pop- 
ular on  the  air  to  me — George  H.  Etheridge, 
Crossett,  Ark.  .  .  .  They  are  inimitable  and 
cannot  be  equaled. — Loraine  Brunner,  20o4 
N.    7th   St.,   Milwaukee.  Wis. 


RUDY   VALLEE 

I  KNOW  many  of  Rudy's  admirers  would 
like  to  join  a  club  formed  in  his  honor. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
inviting  all  Rudy's  friends  to  join  us. — 
Dorothv  Yosnow.  Rudv  Vallee  Rooters.  .<Sp 
St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  This 
isn't  a  "silly-girl"  crush,  but  I  must  correct 
some  recent  false  statements.  Rudy  is  so 
much  better  looking  than  any  picture  of 
him,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  think 
otherwise, — Virginia  Menzel,  Wl  Sackett 
Ave.,  Monore.  Mich.  .  .  .  After  all.  Rudv 
writes  lor  this  magazine  and  if  ho  reads  all 
the  letters  slammine:  him.  how  do  you  think 
he  feels?— Agatha  Filippelli,  Long  Beach, 
N.  V  .  .  When  he  sines,  he  sines  for  the 
love  of  singing — that  is  part  of  his  make-up 
— "Duke".  Lincoln  St.,  Evanston,  111  .  . 
Because  1  prefer  his  music  does  not  mean 
that  I  cannot  enjoy  any  other  program  1 
listen  in  on  a  host  of  others  and  thorough!] 
enjoy   them — Mrs.    Parker,    Salem.  Ohio. 
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UNDER  the  stress  and  strain 
of  the  varied  responsibilities 
mothers  have  to  meet  during 
the  day  as  wives,  housekeepers 
and  mothers,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
faults  of  children  assume  abnormal  pro- 
portions— they  irritate,  offend  and  hurt 
us  to  the  point  of  exasperation.  Then  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  punish  them  for  their 
faults  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  state 
of  good  behavior.  We  rarely  stop  to 
look  into  the  cause  of  these  faults.  We 
punish  blindly,  harshly  and  often  un- 
justly, instead  of  checking  the  child's 
faults. 

With  all  due  consideration  for  the 
overtired  and  exasperated  mothers,  as 
well  as  fathers,  I  want  to  state  most  em- 
phatically that  punishment  administered 
in  anger  and  in  fury,  does  not  help  to 
check  the  child's  faults.  Such  punish- 
ment often  only  serves  as  an  outlet  for 
the  parent's  own  uncontrolled  temper.  To 
help  a  child  correct  his  faults,  we  must, 
first  of  all,  realize  that  the  fault  of  a 
child  may  be  only  an  unpleasant,  twisted 
expression  of  powers  that  are  beautiful, 
native;  second,  we  must  realize  that  the 
faults  in  our  children  are  often  reflections 
of  our  own  conduct,  habits  and  short- 
comings. 

The  most  common  fault  in  children, 
and  perhaps  the  least  understood,  is 
"temper".  Parents  have  been  driven  to 
despair  by  this  error  in  their  children, 
and  the  children  themselves  have  in- 
flicted immeasurable  misery  on  others  be- 
cause of  it  and  have  had  their  own  use- 
fulness  crippled. 

Ugly  and  painful  as  temper  ordinarily 
is,  the  qualities  which  are  behind  it,  if 
understood,  controlled  and  directed  wise- 
ly, are  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
child's  finest  development.  Behind  the 
temper  of  a  child  may  be  vigorous  phys- 
ical energy,  will-power,  curiosity,  initia- 
tive, concentration,  imagination,  emo- 
tional strength. 

We  must  realize  that  the  child  who  will 
cry  vehemently  for  the  fulfillment  of  a 
desire,  has  an  absolute  conviction  of  what 
he  wants;  that  the  child  who  will  go 
through  a  violent  fit  of  temper  has  phys- 
ical energy,  emotional  strength,  will-power 
and    the    power    of    concentration.      The 
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torted   Expressions    of 
Beautiful,  Native  Qualities 

By  Miriam  Finn  Scott 

Who  broadcasts  regularly  over  the  NBC 


same  child  can  use  his  emotional  strength 
in  expressing  happiness  as  he  can  for  ex- 
pressing anger.  He  can  direct  these  same 
splendid  forces  into  constructive  chan- 
nels with  the  proper  guidance.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  responsibility  of  mothers, 
fathers,  teachers — all  adults  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  years  of  the  child's 
development — to  get  hold  of  this  crude, 
but  precious  element  which  manifests 
itself  in  temper,  and  make  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  it. 
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O  PREVENT  the  devel- 
opment of  temper  there  are  two  chief 
points  to  follow:  first,  we  must  begin 
with  the  child's  earliest  days,  remove  all 
possible  causes  of  needless  irritation. 
Temper,  like  every  habit,  good  or  bad, 
may  take  its  start  from  an  insignificant 
practice,  and  it  becomes  an  established 
habit  through  repetition.  Second,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  from  the  beginning 
of  a  child's  life  those  energies  which, 
when  misunderstood  and  mishandled,  re- 
sult in  temper,  have  opportunities  for  a 
free,  happy  and  constructive  development 
through  play  and  occupations. 

One  chief  cause  for  temper  in  a  child's 
earliest  years  is  the  irregularity  of  phys- 
ical habits  and  the  inconsistency  of  treat- 
ment by  the  parents.  The  child  who  has 
not  been  given  food  at  regular  hours, 
who  has  not  been  encouraged  to  sit  prop- 
erly at  table  and  to  eat  his  food  cor- 
rectly, will,  naturally,  be  apt  to  fuss  at 
meal-time,  and  this  will  irritate  the 
parents. 

To  avoid  a  temper  at  meal-time  and 
all  eating  difficulties  with  your  child,  it 
is  most  important  to  remember  that  the 
child  must  be  seated  comfortably,  either 
in  his  high  chair,  if  he  is  under  two  years, 
with  a  support  for  his  feet,  or  at  a  small 
table  and  a  little  chair  that  comfortably 
holds    his    body.      The    table    could    be 


painted  or  covered  with  oilcloth,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  keep  it  clean;  the 
child's  plate,  drinking  cup,  fork  and  spoon 
should  be  attractively  placed  before  him. 

Give  the  food  to  the  child  in  a  quiet 
room,  allowing  him  to  feed  himself  if  he 
can  (it  must  be  remembered  that  a  child 
gets  bored  and  tired  by  the  monotonous 
movements  of  placing  food  into  his 
mouth).  The  mother  must  assist  him  by 
feeding  him  part  of  the  time,  with  an 
extra  spoon  or  fork  ready  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

If  the  child  sometimes  refuses  to  eat, 
remove  the  food  at  once.  Skipping  a 
meal  or  two  will  never  hurt  your  child. 

The  mother  who  has  been  putting  her 
child  to  bed  at  a  certain  hour  every  day, 
and  who  makes  it  a  business  to  see  that 
the  hour  is  religiously  kept,  and  takes 
the  trouble  not  to  allow  any  exciting 
events  to  happen  just  before  it,  will 
rarely  have  a  struggle  or  a  storm  of 
temper  in  getting  the  child  to  bed.  I 
know  a  little  girl  of  five  who,  while  her 
mother  was  entertaining  several  friends 
at  tea  one  afternoon,  came  in  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  one  of  the  guests,  said: 
"Mother,  I  came  to  say  good  night,  it's 
time  to  go  to  bed,"  and  kissed  her  mother 
and  went  out. 

"How  did  you  ever  get  Jane  to  do 
that?"  asked  the  friend.  The  mother 
explained  that  there  had  been  no  difficulty 
at  all;  Jane  had  started  that  way  and  had 
continued  the  habit. 
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_S  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
just  as  easy  and  convenient  in  the  average 
household  to  have  a  definite  time  at 
which  the  child  knows  he  is  to  go  to  bed, 
as  it  is  to  have  irregular  hours.  There 
are  times,  I  realize,  when  friends  or  rela- 
tives call  and  remain  for  supper  and  for 
the  evening;  the  child  becomes  interested 
in    the    visitors    and   when    his    bedtime 


comes  "it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  child 
to  bed  without  making  him  unhappy  and 
causing  him  to  rebel.  To  avoid  an  out- 
burst of  temper  at  such  a  time,  an 
experience  which  is  always  humiliating, 
both  to  the  parents  and  the  child,  the 
situation  should  be  handled  in  one  of 
two  ways:  either  occasionally  to  make  an 
exception,  to  deliberately  allow  the  child 
to  enjoy  in  full  the  half  hour  or  hour 
beyond  his  regular  bedtime.  A  privilege 
of  that  sort  given  a  child  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  going  to  bed  regularly,  will  be 
treasured  and  is  apt  to  stimulate  in  the 
child  a  generous  and  thoughtful  response 
to  a  request  made  by  the  mother.  But 
these  exceptions  can  be  of  value  only  if 
they  are  infrequent;  otherwise  the  child 
will  assume  that  the  exception  can  be- 
come the  rule. 

Another  way  of  handling  this  situation 
is  to  make  clear  to  the  child  in  advance 
of  the  visit  that  you  expect  friends  for 
dinner,  but  that  you  will  expect  the  child 
to  go  to  bed  at  the  regular  time;  and  in 
order  to  make  it  easier  for  the  child  to 
follow  his  regular  program,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  children,  like  ourselves, 
find  it  difficult  to  give  up  what  seems  a 
new   and    diverting   experience. 
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.OU  can  prepare  for  him  a 
little  surprise,  an  inexpensive  game  or 
toy  which  the  child  has  expressed  at  some 
time  a  desire  to  have.  Fifteen  minutes 
before  bedtime  you  take  the  child  to  his 
room,  present  him  with  the  surprise  and 
while  he  is  absorbed  in  his  new  gift,  you 
can  quickly  get  him  ready  for  bed.  With 
a  bit  of  forethought  for  the  child  on 
special  occasions  all  conflicts  will  be 
avoided.  I  want  to  make  clear  that  this 
little  surprise  for  the  child  is  not  a  bribe. 
It  is  a  legitimate  new  interest  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  the  child  from  an 
over-exciting  and  over-stimulating  expe- 
rience of  being  with  adults. 

Our  own  thoughtlessness  in  small  things 


is  often  responsible  for  the  bad  tempers 
of  our  children  before  going  to  bed. 

"Johnnie,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,"  I 
heard  a  mother  say  to  her  little  boy. 

"I  don't  want  to,"  returned  the  little 
boy. 

"Johnnie,  you  must  go  to  bed!"  com- 
manded the  mother. 

"I  want  to  ride  my  cockhorse  just 
once,"  whined  Johnnie. 

"You  heard  what  I  said,  Johnnie." 

"But  I  want  to,"  Johnnie  insisted. 

"I  say  'no'!" 

"But  I  want  to!"  exploded  Johnnie  and 
stamped  his  foot. 

"Just  for  one  minute,  then,  Johnnie — 
only  one,  remember." 


JOHNNIE  pranced  off  for 
his  cockhorse.  The  mother,  in  the  mean- 
time, became  interested  in  something  else 
and  fifteen  minutes  passed  instead  of  the 
one  the  mother  had  agreed  Johnnie  was  to 
have  on  his  cockhorse.  By  that  time 
Johnnie  was  playing  marbles,  and  his 
mother  again  told  him  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed.  Again  a  struggle  ensued,  again 
the  mother  yielded,  again  Johnnie  began 
another  game,  and  it  was  one  full  hour 
before  poor,  tired  Johnnie  was  finally 
carried  off  the  scene,  screaming,  his  legs 
frantically  kicking. 

"He  is  very  bad,  I  have  the  hardest 
time  getting  him  to  go  to  bed."  the  worn 
mother  exclaimed  to  me,  with  never  a 
thought  that  her  trouble  was  of  her  own 
making. 

There  is  no  recipe  or  formula  for  cur- 
ing a  temper  which  has  become  estab- 
lished, that  will 
fit  all  children, 
but  there  are  a 
few  points  which 
apply  in  all  cases: 

First,  we  must 
recognize  that 
punishments,  such 
as  scolding,  sham- 
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ing,  spanking,  have  practically  no  cura- 
tive effect.  A  child  may  yield  at  the 
moment  through  fear  or  pain,  but  most 
likely  there  is  engendered  in  him  a  furious 
resentment  which  will  later  burst  out  in 
an  even  more  deplorable  manner. 

Second,  in  handling  a  child's  temper, 
the  parent  must  be  in  perfect  control  of 
his  own  temper.     He  must  be  very  kind. 

Third,  the  parent  should  always  make 
clear  to  the  child  that  the  penalty  in- 
flicted is  the  direct  result  of  the  child's 
temper- — "I  will  not  get  dressed,"  Mary 
screamed — "I  won't.  I  won't".  "Very 
well,"  said  her  mother  quietly,  "I  will  give 
you  ten  minutes,  if  you  are  not  ready  we 
are  not  going  to  the  circus."  Mary  was 
not  ready  and  had  an  afternoon  in  which 
to  learn  that  she  herself  was  responsible 
for  missing  a  joyous  experience. 


Mrs.  Scott  will  give  readers  of  Radio 
Digest  the  benefit  of  her  priceless  experience. 
Write  to  Mrs.  Scott,  care  of  Radio  Digest, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 


Good  news  for  the  children!  Uncle  Evans 
is  out  after  a  great  story  for  you.  He  is 
finding  out  all  about  these  wonderful  Uncles 
and  Aunts  who  come  to  you  with  their  voices 
through  the  air  and  your  Radio.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  how  important  these 
Voices  are?  Do  you  know  that  many  and 
many  little  boys  and  girls  are  alive  today- 
only  because  they  listened  to  a  Radio  Uncle 
who  warned  them  to  beware  of  dangerous 
games  and  habits?  We're  hoping  Uncle  Ev 
will  have  it  ready  for  you  in  your  May  Radio 
Digest. — Editor 


A   nook   in   Mrs.   Scott's   "Children's   Garden" — a   Veritable   Paradise 
offering  fascinating  toys  and  objects  of  delight  to  children  of  all  ages. 
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Program  on   Planting  Sets 
Shovels,  Rakes  and  Hoes  Agog 

"By 
THE    MASTER    GARDENER 


Hollyhock  in  bud  and   blossom — lends  grace  and  majesty 


Every  Thursday  and  Sunday  The  Master 
Gardener  broadcasts  helpful  recommenda- 
tions over  the  NBC  on  every  phase  of  gard- 
ening- The  Vigoro  Programs  are  sponsored 
by  Swift  &  Co.  An  interesting  handbook 
on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Dr.  G.  J.  Raleigh,  in  care  of  Radio 
Digest,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City. — Editor. 

IF  YOU  follow  the  suggestions  I  have 
presented  here,  you  will  have  lawns 
and  gardens  this  year  which  will 
be  real  blessings  in  your  lives.  I 
believe  that  everyone's  life  has  been  in- 
fluenced in  some  way  by  a  garden.  It 
may  be  the  garden  that  we  have  today. 
It  may  be  the  garden  that  we  tended  so 
patiently  a  few  years  ago — before,  per- 
haps, moving  to  the  city.  Or  it  may  be 
the  garden  of  one's  childhood.  Some- 
where, though,  back  in  your  memory 
there  stretches  a  wide,  cool,  green  lawn, 
where  flowers  bloom,  and  all  is  very 
beautiful  and  reassuring. 

Isn't  it  strange  then  that  so  many 
people  build  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  homes  without  a  plan? 
That  is  why  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  having  a  plan  before 
you  start  to  work  making  your  garden. 
I  want  to  suggest  that  you  let  no  water 
roll  under  the  bridge  before  you  begin 
your  plan. 

Of  course,  you  may  already  have  a 
garden,  and  you  may  be  quite  satisfied 
with  it.  Yet  all  of  us  from  year  to  year 
see  how  we  can  improve  some  small  part 
of  the  garden  area,  at  least,  with  little 
trouble. 


At  your  first  op- 
portunity, then, 
this  very  day,  if 
possible,  give  your 
imagination  some 
play  on  this  sub- 
ject. Stand  at  the 
kitchen  window  and  look  out  at  the  back 
yard.  Stand  at  the  front  window  and  sur- 
vey the  front  yard.  Go  out  into  the 
street  and  look  at  your  property  as  a 
unit.  That  is  think  of  the  house  and 
grounds  together  as  home  for  that's  what 
they  really  are,  you  know. 

Then  when  you  have  a  pretty  complete 
picture  in  your  mind  of  the  whole  place, 
proceed,  in  your  imagination,  to  set  out 
your  trees  and  flowers  and  shrubs  and 
vines  just  where  you  think  they  would 
look  prettiest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  have  even 
more  success  if  you  will  make  a  rough 
diagram  of  the  property. 

Your  property  is  your  home.  Every 
bit  of  earth  in  that  home  offers  you  an 
opportunity.  You  will  be  happier  in  that 
home,  and  healthier,  and  friends  will  ad- 
mire it  more,  if  you  are  careful  to  take 
advantage  of  every  chance  to  improve  it. 
Seize  the  advantage  of  every  square 
foot  of  earth  and  iaake  it  beautiful. 

Now  for  the  design  of  your  garden. 
Perhaps  you  want  a  formal  garden  with 
the  plants  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  have  a  definite  proportion,  a 
balance,  symmetry.  Obviously,  you  can't 
have  such  formality  unless  the  area  that 
you  are  landscaping  has  formal,  straight 
lines,  and  has  sufficient  area  or,  enough 
land  surface. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  the  area 
lends  itself  to  formality,  it's  better  to 
have  an  informal  garden.  Now,  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  an  informal  garden  is 
one  that  is  haphazardly  laid  out.     Just 


take  a  picture  by  some  great  artist.  It 
doesn't  resemble  a  leaf  in  its  symmetry. 
The  figures  or  the  objects  pictured,  are  in- 
formally arranged,  but  the  picture  is  ar- 
tistic and  beautiful.  Very  often  the  ar- 
rangement of  plants  in  an  informal  garden 
requires  much  time  and  thought. 

Now,  of  course,  no  matter  whether  your 
garden  is  formal  or  informal,  you  must 
have  a  lawn!  I  feel  that  I  can't  em- 
phasize too  much  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing a  lawn  that  is  beautiful — a  background 
for  the  other  features.  The  grass  must 
be  kept  green  and  thickly  matted.  The 
roots  should  go  deep  into  the  soil.  It 
should  be  free  of  bare  spots.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  you  want  your  lawn  to  be  yielding, 
soft,  resistant  to  the  playful  feet  of 
children. 
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.EEP  the  lawn  open. 
Don't  let  it  present  a  conglomeration  of 
shapes  and  colors.  By  being  kept  open, 
it  gives  the  impression  of  space,  largeness, 
freedom  to  the  home.  By  all  means  don't 
build  small  flower  beds  in  the  lawn.  Keep 
them  at  the  border  lines. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  walks. 
I'll  agree  with  you  .  .  .  sometimes  they 
do  somehow  just  ruin  the  looks  of  a  lawn 
and  garden.  But  here's  a  suggestion  .  .  . 
if  you  make  the  walk  of  stepping  stones, 
and  let  the  grass  grow  up  between,  you 
can  tone  down  the  harshness  of  the  walk, 
curving  walks  are  very  nice,  but  too  fre- 
quently we  see  a  large  curve  in  a  short 
walk,  and  that  looks  a  bit  odd.  Just  be 
natural.  Don't  try  to  strain  for  beauty. 
Keep  your  lawn  and  garden  simple  and 
natural. 

I'm  going  to  risk  a  bold  statement  now. 
Too  many  of  our  homes  have  too  many 
trees.     I'm  one  of  the  best  friends  that 
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the  trees  of  this  world  have  today.  I 
feel  toward  a  tree  almost  as  I  do  toward 
a  human  being.  It  has  character,  stabil- 
ity, poise  and  beauty.  Nevertheless,  don't 
try  to  have  too  many  trees.  They  are 
necessary  to  proper  landscaping.  But  if 
you  get  too  many  of  them  they  shade  the 
other  plants.  People  like  flowers  too,  and 
shrubs  and  vines.  It's  a  lot  better  to 
have  two  or  three  trees  for  a  small 
house,  trees  properly  placed  .  .  .  than  to 
have  a  lot  of  trees  just  growing  up  with 
no  regard  for  proportion. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  shrubs. 
Whether  your  garden  area  is  formal  or 
informal,  it  will  be  advisable  to  enclose 
it  with  shrubs.  If  you  desire  privacy  .  .  . 
and  most  of  us  do  .  .  .  use  shrubs  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  supplement  these  with 
smaller  shrubs  .  .  .  presenting  a  banked 
effect.  When  you  put  shrubs  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  your  property,  you  give  your 
home  an  air  of  expansiveness.  Of  course, 
shrubs  also  screen  your  service  drives 
and  your  foundation  plantings. 

I  find  that  we  Americans  are  not  using 
vines  as  much  as  perhaps  we  should.  Now, 
personally  I  like  vines.  I  have  noticed 
how  charmingly  they  soften  the  lines  of 
a  house  .  .  .  how  beautiful  they  are  on 
trellises  .  .  .  and  how  effectively  they  hide 
all  those  unsightly  objects  in  our  home 
property  which  cannot  be  covered  by  an- 
other kind  of  plant.  But  I  think  the  main 
reason  why  I  love  vines  is  that  they  give 
an  air  of  permanence,  of  age,  maturity, 
serenity  to  the  houses  where  they  grow. 
I  have  seen  men  build  a  new  home,  and 
plant  alongside  the  chimney  a  rapidly 
growing  vine.  In  a  very  short  time  I 
have  seen  that  new  home  bearing  the  air 
of  age  .  .  .  looking  as  if  it  had  gained  the 
wisdom  of  many  years  .  .  .  looking  as  if 
it  were  a  place  where  people  did  a  great 
deal  of  living. 

Here's  where  we  come  to  a  phase  of 
gardening  that  allows  us  the  most  latitude, 
that  gives  us  the  most  pleasure.  It  is 
the  growing  of  flowers.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  types  of  flowers  that  we  can 
plant  in  our  garden.  If  I  started  to  dis- 
cuss the  different  kinds  that  you  could 
grow  successfully,  many  pages  would  be 
written. 
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.AY  I  suggest  very  seri- 
ously that  you  do  not  plant  your  flowers 
in  beds  in  the  lawn,  but  at  the  margins. 
Plant  the  taller  growing  varieties  at  the 
back  and  the  shorter  in  front.  There 
are  many  fine  combinations.  For  in- 
stance .  .  .  one  of  the  tall  varieties  of 
the  snap  dragon  at  the  back,  and  in  front 
of  them,  light  colored  Petunia,  and,  if 
you  wish,  Sweet  Alyssum  in  front  of  the 
petunias.  Or  put  some  California  pop- 
pies in  front  of  the  taller  pit  Marigolds. 
Those  are  just  suggestions.  I  do  want 
to  say  however,  that  there  are  some 
flowers  that  are  so  outstandingly  good 
that  they  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  .  .  . 
for  example,  the  daffodil,  tulip,  gladiolis, 
phlox,  dahlia,  zinnia  and  chrysanthemum. 


And  you  don't  want  your  garden  to 
be  all  ablaze  with  beauty  one  month,  and 
dying  stalks  and  stems  the  next.  Select 
the  flowers  carefully,  with  the  view  to 
having  flowers  in  bloom  every  day  dur- 
ing the  growing  season. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  having  plans 
for  a  new  house  before  you  let  the  con- 
tractor start  building  your  house.  I  want 
to  say  now  that  if  you  were  having  a 
house  built  you  would  want  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  being  made  of  good  materials 
— materials  that  would  not  fall  apart  and 
let  the  roof  drop  on  your  heads.  Of  course 
you  would.  Well,  then,  if  you  are  build- 
ing a  flower  garden,  you  should  be  just  as 
sure  that  you  were  making  it  out  of  good 
materials. 


I 


REFER  now  not  only  to 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants,  but  also  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil. 

And  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
growth  of  a  garden?  Are  plants  made  out 
of  things  in  the  soil?  And  my  answer  is 
that  they  emphatically  are! 

I  wish  I  could  walk  out  into  your  yard 
with  you  and  take  up  in  my  hand  a  little 


heap  of  soil.  If  I  could  I  might  explain 
more  clearly  to  you  what  I  mean  by  what 
follows. 

Suppose  you  were  building  a  house. 
You  would  need  lumber,  mortar,  bricks 
and  other  materials.  So  in  the  building 
of  a  plant,  certain  materials  are  abso- 
lutely essential. 

A  plant  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
food  substances — potash,  phosphorus,  ni- 
trogen and  several  other  elements.  It 
must  have  every  one  of  these  essentials  to 
sustain  life.  These  are  as  vital  to  the 
plant  as  sunshine  and  air — as  vital  to  the 
plant  as  food  and  water  is  to  man  in  his 
daily  life. 

The  soil  is  the  plant's  environment  from 
which  it  derives  its  nutriment,  and  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  soil  rich  and 
healthy  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  build- 
ing a  garden. 

Healthy  plants  are  important  to  the 
success  of  your  garden.  Garden!  What 
a  word  it  is!  How  much  it  means  to  us 
and  what  an  influence  it  is  in  our  lives. 
Is  it  asking  too  much  of  ourselves,  there- 
fore, to  give  it  just  a  little  time  and 
thought  to  make  it  one  of  the  byways  of 
memory  to  visit  in  later  years?  For  that 
is  what  a  garden  can  be. 


The    beauty,    symmetry    and    form    of    this    garden    arc    results    of    thoughtful    planning    and 

thorough   care 
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Barbara  Gould 

rHE  author  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  many  of  the  important  cities  in 
Europe  where  she  has  opened  her  own 
beauty  salons.  Her  long  stay  in  Paris  es- 
pecially qualifies  her  to  present  authentic 
views  on  the  beauty  of  Parisian  women. 
Her  weekly  Radio  talks  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  every  Thursday  morn- 
ing have  been  a  boon  to  feminine  listeners. 


ARE     PARISIAN     women     lovelier 

/\     than  we  are?     That  provocative 

I  %  question  has  been  ringing  in  my 
"^ears  ever  since  my  return  from 
Europe.  As  perhaps  you  remember,  I 
went  abroad  early  this  year  to  open 
beauty  salons  in  several  European  cities, 
Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Budapest,  Prague, 
Rome,  and  Milan.  Of  course  on  such  a 
pilgrimage  in  the  cause  of  beauty  I 
glimpsed  feminine  loveliness  triumphant 
under  flags  other  than  our  own.  Women 
all  over  the  world  are  dreaming  of  last- 
ing loveliness  .  .  .  and  are  achieving  it, 
too! 

I  am  now  going  to  attempt  to  answer 
that  impelling  question,  are  Parisian 
women  lovelier  than  American  women? 

Traditionally  "comparisons  are  odious" 
.  .  .  but  I  think  and  I  feel  sure  that  my 
readers  agree  with  me  that  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  comparative  loveli- 
ness of  the  typical  Parisian  woman  and 
the  typical  American  woman  cannot  fail 
to  yield  beauty  truths  of  value  to  each 
of  us. 

And  even  if  it  only  led  some  of  us  to 
understand  why  French  ladies  fascinate 
our  men — why  they  are  such  formidable 

rivals  in  romance that  would  be  some 

satisfaction. 

But  first  of  all,  what  is  this  "loveliness" 
we  are  talking  of?  It  has  been  hinted 
by  a  philosopher  to  be  "a  gift  of  God," 
by  a  cynic,  "a  short-lived  tyranny,"  by 
a  person  out  of  love  "an  ivory  mischief." 
My  own  pet  description  of  feminine 
loveliness  is:  a  triumphant  expression  of 
a  woman's  personality. 

So  for  me  the  moot  question  isn't,  "Are 
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Parisian  women  lovelier  than  we  are?" 
but  rather,  "Are  Parisian  women  more 
eloquently  feminine  than  we  are?" 

My  answer — well,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  possible  ways  of  expressing  a 
woman's   personality. 

The  voice  is  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments in  creating  an  impression.  French 
women  learn  early  and  never  forget 
the  innate  loveliness  of  their  language. 
Too  often  American  women  discount  the 
music  that  is  in  our  fine  English  lan- 
guage .  .  .  and  just  talk.  The  magic 
of  a  truly  feminine  voice  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  fascinations  of  the  French 
woman — and  the  lovely  charm  of  it 
should  awaken  '  us  to  an  expression  of 
loveliness. 

Another  signal  mark  of  loveliness  is 
graceful  movement — walking,  dancing, 
sitting.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does  one 
see  such  youthful,  swift  suppleness  of  fig- 
ure as  among  American  girls  and  women. 
Their  bodies  are 
beautifully  built 
and  trained,  with 
just  the  merest 
hint  of  the  primi- 
tive about  them. 
American  women 
are  unrivalled  in 
this  claim  to  tri- 
umphant love- 
liness. I  do  not 
like  even  to  men- 
tion the  impor- 
tance of  "keeping 
the  figure,"  for  it 
goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  accu- 
mulation of  exces- 
sive weight  means 
farewell  to  loveli- 
ness. 


J.HE  decisive 
factor  in  a  wo- 
man's appearance 
is  her  complexion. 
The  American  and 
French  complex- 
ions differ  to  a 
great  extent,  but 
each  has  its  indi- 
vidual attraction; 
the  one  so  char- 
acteristically    An- 


glo-Saxon in  its  fairness,  and  the  other 
so  Gallic  in  its  wonderful  ivory  tone. 
Any  comparison  here  would  certainly  be 
odious,  that  is  if  each  achieves  its  full 
beauty.  French  women  have  always 
known  this  and  practised  it.  American 
women  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced,  so  that  now  both  French  and 
American  women  are  agreed  in  counting 
the  youthful  radiance  of  the  complexion 
as  one  of  their  most  precious  possessions. 

J_  HE  proper  care  of  the 
skin  is  one  of  the  first  beauty  duties  and 
one  which  no  wise  woman  neglects  from 
her  iridescent  teens  through  her  triumph- 
ant forties.  When  I  was  in  Paris  opening 
my  salon  there  on  the  Boulevard  du  Presi- 
dent Wilson  I  was  impressed  by  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  the  French  women 
consider  their  complexion  loveliness.  I 
hoped,  then,  that  American  women  were 


An  inviting  reception  room  in  a  Barbara  Gould  Paris  Salon  arranged 
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just  as  faithful  in  giving  proper  care  to 
their  natively  fair  and  radiant  skins, 
and  since  my  return  I  have  been  encour- 
aged about  it.  Lasting  complexion  love- 
liness is  every  woman's  rightful  glory. 

It  has  been  hinted  more  than  once  that 
American  women  are  the  best  dressed 
women  in  the  world,  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  French  are  the  most  chic.  Cer- 
tainly a  French  woman  has  a  genius  for 
wearing  her  clothes.  The  chic  Parisienne 
will  not  hesitate  to  have  her  clothes 
made  to  suit  her  own  personality.  She 
succeeds  better  than  most  of  us  do — and 
with  less — because  by  a  flick  of  a  bow, 
a  tilt  of  a  hat,  some  little  gay  some- 
thing, she  interprets  her  own  individual- 
ity in  terms  of  her  costume. 


o, 


'NE  of  the  most  precious 
characteristics  of  the  typical  American 
woman  is  her  glorious  individuality,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  more  than  folly  to 
suggest  that  it  is  over-developed.  We 
have  grown  to  be  as  we  are  because  our 
country  has  had  the  fine  pioneering  his- 
tory it  had  and  because  it  continues  to 
grow  as  it  does  today.  In  becoming  just 
what  we  are  we  have  filled  a  great  need  of 
our  country  and  destiny.  But  in  all 
this  we  should  cling  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  hint  waiting  for  us  over  the  sea 
among  the  French  women.  In  regarding 
ourselves  as  individuals  we  must  never 
forget  that  to  realize  fully  our  worth  as 
individuals  we  must  remain  true  to  our 
inherent  femininity. 

As  I  recall  my  impressions  of  actual 
beauty  among  the  charming  French 
women  I  have  met  I  realize  more  and 
more  clearly  that  actual  beauty  of  fea- 
ture is  not  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
impression  of  exquisiteness  and  magic 
which  they  create. 

In  the  same  manner  I  think  of  the 
American  women  whom  I  know  so  well, 
and  here,  too,  there  is  a  mysterious  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  pinned  down  to  any 
special  physical  characteristic. 

I  try  to  compare  the  two  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  quite  unimportant  whether  or  not 
the  sum  total  of  French  noses  is  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  sum  total  of  American  noses 
.  .  .  and  the  same  for  mouths  and  eyes. 

Not  all  American  women  are  beauti- 
ful. Neither  are  all  French  women  beau- 
tiful.   But  no  French  woman  ever  allowed 


unimportant  or 
plain  features,  drab 
hair,  or  anything 
like  that  to  dis- 
courage her  in  ex- 
pressing her  own 
particular  share  of 
loveliness,  however 
small.  We  some- 
times do!  French 
women  are  unfail- 
ing in  improving 
what  should  be  en- 
hanced, correcting 
or  making  unim- 
portant what  is 
less  advantageous 
to  their  feminine 
charm. 

If  I  should  have 
to    state    candidly 

whether  I  think  American  women  better 
looking  than  Parisian  women  I  think 
that  I  would  say  "Yes,  they  are."  But 
in  the  long  run  it  is  unimportant,  be- 
cause the  aim  of  every  wise  woman  in 
reaching  the  real  exquisiteness  that  is  her 
ideal  is  not  to  imitate  her  next-door  neigh- 
bor, but  to  be  just  as  lovely  as  she  her- 
self can  be — to  make  everything  about 
her  tell  its  own  story  of  just  what  her 
personality  is  like.  The  French  woman 
carries  her  handkerchief  in  a  way  that  is 
bewitching,  because  it's  her  own  individ- 
ual way.  One  woman  can  use  make-up 
with  exquisite  effect  and  another  can't  be- 
cause the  first  woman  makes  the  powder 
and  rouge  melt  into  her  natural  appearance 
while  the  other  imposes  it  on  her  face. 
One  big  difference  between  one  woman's 
own  loveliness  and  that  of  another  is 
whether  the  one  is  more  beauty-wise  than 
the  other.  Certainly  in  all  honesty  the 
French  women  are  more  learned  in  the 
ways  and  rites  of  beauty  than  we  are.  If 
American  women  are  to  realize  the  full 
expressiveness  of  the  beauty  that  is  theirs 
.  .  .  make  it  count  gloriously  in  their 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  others,  they  must 
emulate  the  French  women  and  study 
how  to  individualize  their  own  beauty 
even  to  the  tiniest  detail. 

American  women  cherish  their  femi- 
ninity, but  French  women  insist  upon 
theirs.  1  honestly  think  this  difference 
in  point  of  view  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  o\  the  idea  thai  Parisian  women  are 
lovelier  than  we  are.     In  the  first   place 


The  French  way  of  enhancing  beauty. 


we  seem  to  have  schooled  ourselves  to  ex- 
pect a  minimum  of  gallantry.  We  have 
won  our  equal  footing  with  men  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  and  sacrificed  some  of  our 
feminine  prerogatives  in  doing  so.  French 
women  do  not  "sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew 
a  fine  seam"  any  more  than  we  do.  But 
they  still  exact  and  receive  all  due  hom- 
age to  their  femininity.  And  you  must 
agree  that  men  love  to  give  it. 

The  typical  American  woman,  con- 
cerned as  she  is  with  a  thousand  impor- 
tant interests — business,  philanthropic, 
civic  and  otherwise — is  the  modern  wom- 
an par  excellence.  But  isn't  she  a  little 
apt  to  let  these  things  make  her  think 
that  she  is  too  busy  to  consider  her  fem- 
ininity very  seriously? 


D, 


'OXT  be  afraid  to  be 
yourself.  Don't,  above  all.  follow  like  a 
sheep.  If  your  hair  is  becoming  one  way 
don't  wear  it  the  way  your  favorite  friend 
wears  hers.     It  may  not  suit  you. 

Have  the  courage  to  express  your  own 
likes  and  dislikes  in  every  single  detail 
about  you.  And  above  all  give  yourself  a 
good  chance  to  be  lovely  looking  t'.<: 
plenty  of  sleep  Fat  wisely.  And  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  be  happy. 
Only  a  happy  heart  adds  that  inner  some- 
thing to  your  appearance  which  is  really 
the  most  important  thing  about  it.  Let 
your  expression  tell  a  story  of  happiness 
ami  contentment. 
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Wise  Risks — Not  Fool- 
ish Speculations  —  are 
Rssential  to  Success  in 
Beauty,  Home  and  Office 


I  BELIEVE  in  gambling. 
We're  all  gamblers 
more  or  less,  you  know. 
We  gamble  on  success,  we 
gamble  on  happiness,  we  gam- 
ble in  one  way  or  another  every 
day  of  our  lives.  Our  gam- 
bling is  not  with  money — it  is 
with  something  much  more 
precious.  We  gamble  on  our- 
selves. 

There  should  be  more  gam- 
bling of  this  sort  in  the  world. 
Gambling,  according  to  the 
dictionaries,  is  any  transaction 
involving  uncertainty.  Some- 
times we  are  too  cowardly  to 
risk  uncertainty.  Our  courage 
is  not  sufficient  to  allow  us  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  stake  which 
means  everything  to  us.  Ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  cow- 
ardice are  all  around  us. 

For  instance;  two  highly 
paid  business  women  of  my  ac- 
quaintance lost  their  positions 
last  November  when  their  com- 
pany merged  with  another  con- 
cern. The  one  girl  gambled 
on  herself.  She  took  a  chance.  With 
some  of  her  hard-earned  savings  she  went 
to  Bermuda  for  two  weeks.  When  she 
came  back,  she  was  vibrant  and  rested. 
From  her  depleted  savings,  she  purchased 
a  new  wardrobe.  Then  she  started  out 
serenely  to  find  another  position.  She 
found  one,  too — and  a  better  position 
than  the  one  she  had  lost. 

The  other  girl  was  afraid  to  gamble  on 
herself,  and  after  several  weeks  of  frantic 
job  hunting,  she  worried  herself  into  a 
nervous  collapse.  She  is  one  reason  why 
I  say  sincerely — I  believe  in  gambling. 

Here's  another  reason:  One  of  the 
most  successful  men  in  American  industry 
is  an  inveterate  gambler.  His  gam- 
bling, however,  is  not  on  Wall  Street.  It 
does  involve  money  because  his  decisions 
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effect  the  turnover  of  large  sums,  but  his 
gambling  is  not  directly  financial.  It  is 
primarily  a  gamble  on  his  judgment. 
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HEN  he  has  some 
very  important  decision  to  make,  and  it 
seems  that  an  immediate  settlement  of 
the  problem  is  vital,  this  executive  goes 
away  for  a  two-weeks'  rest.  He  always 
returns  with  a  clearer  perspective.  He 
gambles  on  these  periodic  vacations  and 
the  most  important  forward  steps  in  his 
company's  history  are  the  result. 

There  is  a  form  of  gambling,  of  course, 
which  is  disastrous  and  which  justly  calls 
forth  whole  diatribes  of  oratory.  Foolish 
speculation  in  the  money,  time,  or  beauty 
market    come   under   this   head.      Wives 
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who  grow  careless  about  appear- 
ance, about  courtesy  in  the  do- 
mestic circle  are  gambling  with 
their  own  happiness  and  that  of 
every  member  of  their  families. 
No  one  condones  this  type  of 
gambling. 

Un  THE  other 
hand,  there  is  another  form  of 
gambling  for  wives  which  de- 
serves no  opprobrious  comment, 
which  involves  fewer  risks,  and 
is  practised  far  too  seldom.  You 
know  wives  who  are  too  stub- 
born to  gamble  with  their  hus- 
bands for  stakes  which  they 
deliberately  underestimate.  The 
husband  wants  to  make  a  trip — 
he  needs  a  rest.  He  arranges  to 
get  away  from  his  business.  He 
wants  to  gamble  a  few  weeks' 
time  against  a  fresh  point  of 
view.  But  his  wife  is  sure  that 
it  is  a  reprehensible  gamble.  She 
cannot  get  away.  The  house 
cleaning  must  be  done  now.  It 
cannot  be  postponed.  The  chil- 
dren cannot  be  left  at  this  time.  There 
are  always  reasons — indisputable  reasons 
as  far  as  the  husband  is  concerned.  The 
wife  refuses  to  take  a  chance  for  an  al- 
most certain  stake,  but  by  her  refusal, 
she  gambles  away  something  else  of  in- 
estimable value. 

"Second  wives"  are  seldom  guilty  of 
such  culpable  conduct,  and  because  they 
are  usually  willing  to  do  some  justifiable 
gambling,  they  call  down  censure  on  their 
heads  from  the  wives  who  suffer  from 
martyr  complexes.  The  "second  wife" 
may  not  consider  orgies  of  house  cleaning 
and  frantic  flurries  of  preserving  so  vital 
to  the  happiness  of  the  household  as  the 
first  wife  did.  Now  the  first  wife  un- 
doubtedly sacrificed  many  things  to  help 
{Continued  on  page  106) 
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Cash  for  Humor! 

/T  WILL  pay  you  to  keep  your  ears  open 
and  your  funny  bone  oiled  for  action. 
Radio  Digest  will  pay  $j.oo  for  the  first 
selected  humorous  incident  heard  on  a 
broadcast  program,  $3.00  for  second  pre- 
ferred amusing  incident  and  $1.00  for  each 
amusing  incident  accepted  and  printed. 

It  may  be  something  planned  as  part  of 
the  Radio  entertainment,  or  it  may  be  one 
of  those  little  accidents  that  pop  up  in  the 
best  regulated  stations.  Write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  put  name  and  address  on 
each  sheet,  and  send  your  contribution  to 
Indi-Gest,  Radio  Digest. 


GOOD  FOR  WHAT  AILS  YOU 

Would  you  know  the  time  of  day? 

Dial  in. 
Like  to  hear  some  music  play? 

Dial  in. 
Is  it  market  news  you  crave, 
Or  the  newest  way  to  shave? 
How  to  make  the  kids  behave? 

Dial  in. 

For  historical  romance 

Dial  in. 
For  fox  trots  for  your  dance 

Dial  in. 
For  health  and  beauty  dope, 
For  proper  use  of  soap, 
For  messages  of  hope — 

Dial  in. 

Is  your  toothpaste  full  of  grit? 

Dial  in. 
Do  you  want  to'  make  a  hit? 

Dial  in. 
If  your  omelets  always  fall, 
If  you're  much  too  short  or  tall, 
If  the  baby  starts  to  bawl, 

Dial  in! 

//  you're  stranded  in  the  sticks, 

Dial  in. 
If  you  just  love  politics, 

Dial  in. 
If  your  home  brew  doesn't  brew, 
If  you  wonder  if  you're  thru, 
If  you  yearn  for  something  new, 

Dial  in. 

For  the  magic  in  the  air, 

Dial  in. 
To  throw  away  dull  care, 

Dial  in. 
Let  music  rest  your  ears, 
Let  wisdom  quell  your  fears, 
Let  smiles  replace  your  tears — 

Dial  in! 
—  Helen  Mary  Hayes,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Does  "WOOF"  convey  nothing  more 
to  your  benighted  intelligence  than  the 
bark  of  a  canine?  Well,  you're  all  wet, 
according  to  the  latest  dictionary  of 
Radio  jargon  compiled  by  Engineer 
Irving  Reis  of  the  Columbia  technical 
staff.  It  means  a  signal  to  start  a  pro- 
gram or  check  the  time. 

And  ON  THE  NOSE  isn't  a  knock- 
out blow,  it's  being  on  time  at  the  close 
of  a  program  within  three  seconds. 


SOUP  is  neither  vegetable  nor  nitro- 
glycerine that  the  safe-crackers  em- 
ploy, it's  electric  current,  fed  to  an- 
tennae. MOTOR-BOATING  is  not  an 
aqua  sport,  it's  allowing  the  volume 
level  of  a  mike  to  fall  below  normal, 
which  makes  a  "putt-putt-putt"  noise. 

HOP  is  not  transatlantic,  it's  merely 
power  supplied  to  mikes;  HITS  are 
non-scoring,  they  are  just  noises  pro- 
duced by  the  man  up  jarring  the  mike. 
DEAD  MIKE  isn't  a  cause  for  a  wake, 
it's  an  unconnected  microphone,  while 
a  HOT  MIKE  is  one  supplied  with 
power. 

O'  LIVE  THE  POOR  GIRL  ALONE 

Three  Little  Sachs,  WABC: 

First  Sachs:  Why  is  the  first  olive  in 
a  bottle  like  a  kiss? 

Second  Sachs:   I  don't  know,  why? 

First  Sachs:  Because  the  first  one  is 
hard  to  get.  After  that  they  come  easy. 
— Lyro  G.  Portridge,  Spafford  Lake,  New 
Hampshire. 

EGGS-ACTLY  RIGHT 

Heard  from  WJR,  Detroit: 

"How  do  you  tell  a  bad  egg?" 

"I  don't  tell  a  bad  egg  anything,  but 

if  I  had  to,  I'd  break  it  gently." — E.  M. 

Muma,    1007    N.    Madison    Ave.,    Bay 

City,  Mich. 


IT'S  A  LOT  OF  BUNK 

Al  and  Pete:     , 

Pete:  Did  you  know  Camera  has  a 
bed  seven  feet  long? 

Al:  That's  just  bunk,  Pete. 

Pete:  Bunk!  That's  no  joke — he 
really  has  a  bed  seven  feet  long.  1 
wouldn't  call  that  bunk. 

Al:  Well,  it's  a  bigger  bunk  than  the 
Singer  Midgets  have. — "Fran,"  Wayne, 
Neb. 

NOTHING  TO  SNEEZE  AT 

While  listening  to  the  Westinghouse 
pioneer  station  at  Pittsburgh.  I  heard 
the  following  announcement,  "This  is 
KDk,  KDku,  KDku-choo!"  Luckily, 
the  announcer  wasn't  advertising  cough- 
drops. —  Hugh  Lineback,  141 2  Ml.  Olive, 
Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Here's  a  joke  Indi  heard  yars  and 
yars  ago.  But  in  its  trip  around  the 
world  it  acquired  a  new  ending.  Do  you 
like  it  with,  or  without,  the  last  line. 

Complaining  woman  (in  a  hotel):  I 
can't  sleep. 

Room  clerk:  Why? 

Woman:  Somebody  in  the  room  above 
dropped  a  shoe  on  the  floor  and  I'm 
waiting  for  him  to  take  off  the  other. 

Room  Clerk:  Don't  wait.  The  man 
in  the  room  above  has  only  one  leg. — 
Valentine  Sadowski,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 


"Boners"  is  a  collection 
of  school-boy  examination 
paper  mistakes  which  Clif- 
ton P.  Fadiman,  NBC  book 
reporter,  recently  re- 
viewed. Here  are  a  few 
choice  examples  he  culled : 

"Solomon  had  300  wives 
and  700  porcupines." 


"A    polygon    is 
parrot." 


dead 


"In  Christianity  a  man 
can  have  only  one  wife. 
This  is  called  Monotony." 

And  this  is  reported  by  a 
school  teacher  friend  of 
Indi's:  "The  dog  ran 
down  the  street,  emitting 
a  series  of  whelps." 


T-RRR-ai/n  For 
mossville- 
Hay  town 
Jack  Oak 
Strawvillel 
Weed  patch  Sr^ 
Clav  Center-  y 
Train  Leaves 
Stat  10 /n    In 
One,  Mi/nut 


(flWtfW* 


Nv_ 


Pause  for 

Station 

Announcement 
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A  DOCTOR, 

SAH/ 


'MlSCOlVCEPTlGts/S 


^ILUP5      H.     LORD    (CREATOR  OF 
S£TH   PARKER.),  WAS   MISTAKEN    FOR. 
A   REAL    MASTER  6Y   A    YOUNG- 

COUPLE   WHO    CAME    TG 
STUDIOS    TO  BE    MARRIED 


THE    NBG 
BY    HlM.' 


tfr 


c 


^LORENfCE    HA  1ST  SAYS  THAT 
MORTON  DOWNEY'S"  NVTT  w4S 
ON/CE  TAKEN;    FOR.  "Doctor."/ 


Canary  6iRl\s 

ALL  OVER.  THE   COUNTRY 
REFUSE   TO   SiNG-  W  THb 
ABSENCE  OP  DICKEY  & 
BLUE  80Y   FROM  -THE 
PA RNASS US    TRIO 
Cn.b.c.  -uj  jz) 


tfr 


£■    &• 


ADMIRER.    OF  AN  NT    LEAF, 
C©S.   ORG-AN/ST     WRITES    HER  ©'NC£ 
A  MONTH.     HE    TENPS    A    LIGHT- 
HOUSE OFF  the:  coast  OF  scot- 

LAMD.    "THE    MAiL&OAT    VlSVTS    VAIK\>6UT 
ONiCE  6  MONTH/ 


fr<i-l*lBWffffi''im^.^-'lmTt'?^^^^ 


'wurJel  wi'l.so/v' 
-"ant>   r.u8/n/ofp  c^-bc.) 
playeo  to  each 
other.  over. the 

'PHONE,   UNTiL-  THEy 
FOUND   THE   PROPER 
KEY   TO  A  SONG-. 


nc&tso  saves. 
Old  shoes/    , 

&N0    KibD/tf 


/ 


F\u, 


^& 


^AUL.  TR.EM/WK/F 
(C.BS     oRCH    PILOT")    HAS 
A    COLORFUL  COLLECTION,, 
OF    Lut^BERJ&CK  SHIRTS/  I 


aasaBBBaiBeaasigiagagaeaaagaaaa 


IT'S  A  CRUEL  WOILD 

There's  no  sympathy  for  young  love 
out  in  Iowa.  For  when  authorities  at 
WOI,  broadcasting  station  of  the  State 
College  at  Ames,  noticed  a  daily  dis- 
turbance caused  by  a  motorcycle  pass- 
ing the  studio  window  at  12.30,  they 
investigated.  Sometimes  the  cyclist 
rode  with  cut-out  wide  open  and  engine 
at  full  roar,  other  times  he  would  shut 
off  the  power,  "punctuating"  the  mo- 
tor's din. 

Finally  A.  G.  (Andy)  Woolfries,  an- 
nouncer, discovered  that  the  boy  had  a 
girl  in  a  town  about  100  miles  away  who 
listened  in  every  day  at  noon.  Full 
motor  meant  he  had  received  a  letter, 
"punctuated"  motor  meant  he  hadn't. 
Andy  switched  off  the  mike  as  he  passed, 
and  he  eventually  stopped!  Proving 
that  all  the  world  doesn't  love  a  lover — 
if  he  insists  on  broadcasting  it. — L.  R. 
Combs,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 


WGY 

Crawford:  The  Radio  has  certainly 
simplified  many  of  the  problems  of  our 
daily  life. 

Crabshaw:  You  bet  it  has.  Look  at 
the  easy  way  it  has  given  us  to  spell 
such  a  word  as  Schenectady. — J.  J. 
O'Conne/l,  15  Audubon  Ave.,  New  York. 


CALL  TO  ARMS 

WWJ  Early  Birds: 

Frank:  Who  wrote  the  greatest  war 
song,  Ernest? 

Ernest:  Mendelssohn — the  wedding 
march. — Ashley  N.  Chandler,  1943 
Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

RADIOTIC  PRATTLES 

"Good  evening,  folks.  This  is  the 
News  Hour  of  the  Idiotic  Daily  News." 
Get  ready,  please  for  time.  It  is  exactly 
forty-seven  minutes  past  seven,  Eastern 
Standard  Time.  And  remember  there  is 
no  better  time  on  the  market  than  East- 
ern Standard.  There  are  certain  com- 
panies in  the  habit  of  giving  the  time  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  while  we  do  not  want 
to  knock  anyone,  you  can't  make  a  mis- 
take in  using  a  nationally  advertised 
time  like  Eastern  Standard. 

Reports  from  Russia,  folks,  are  about 
the  same.  Our  correspondent  wires  us: 
Took  a  walk  the  other  day  and  asked  a 
bearded  peasant,  "How  far  is  it  to 
Moscow?"  "About  twenty  versts,"  he 
answered.  "Twenty-first  what?"  we 
asked  him,  knowing  the  unutterable 
stupidity  of  the  mujik.  But  we  could 
get  no  reply,  so  had  to  spend  the  night 
in  Tiflis.  That,  folks,  concludes  our 
little  talk  on  today's  news  events,  so 
good  night  all,  this  is  IDN  signing  off." 
— Fitzhugh    Watson,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SLIPS  THAT  PASS 
THROUGH  THE  MIKE 

COME  AGAIN  WHEN  YOU 
CAN'T  STAY  S 0  L ONG—WLW  an- 
nouncer bidding  farewell  to  Isham 
Jones:  Mr.  Jones,  if  ever  you  come 
again  to  Cincinnati,  you  may  be  sure 
WLW  will  give  you  the  air! — Freda 
Sherman,  713  E.  Markland  Ave.,  Ko- 
komo,  Ind. 

THIS  LITTLE  PIG  WENT  TO 
MIKE— On  WHO,  during  the  Master 
Farmers'  Convention,  one  man  said  of 
himself:  "I  have  a  family  of  five  girls 
and  five  boys.  I  myself  am  a  hog, 
(slight  pause)  and  cattle  raiser." — Mrs. 
Merrill  Pregler,  1596  Auburn  St., 
Dubuque,  la. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  INCON- 
VE  NIE  NCES— "Have  a  Radio  outlet 
in  every  room,"  said  the  Radio  an- 
nouncer, "in  order  to  assure  yourself  of 
the  greatest  in  convenience."  (It's  not 
so  bad  in  print — but  oh!  when  it's 
vocalized). — Leo.  J  .Jettison,  2506  Wind- 
sor Ave.,  Dubuque,  la. 

PETTING  IN  THE  PARK 

Gene  Arnold:  Have  you  been  pinched 
yet  in  your  new  car,  Bill? 

Bill  Childs:  No,  but  I've  been 
slapped! — Mrs.  W.  S.  McCauley,  415 
iV.  Woods  St.,  Sherman,  Tex. 
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William   Braid   White 


T he    Enjoyment    of 

lassical   Music 


Tschaikowsky  as   compared  to  Bolshevik  — 
"Incomprehensible  Organizations  of  DIN" 


FINDING  myself  in  New  York 
recently,  I  decided  to  hear  at  first 
hand  a  performance  of  the  Roxy 
Symphony  Orchestra,  reinforced 
to  two  hundred  players,  at  one  of  the 
dollar  concerts  which  Roxy  has  been  giv- 
ing weekly  for  the  benefit  of  unemployed 
musicians.  The  experience  was  very 
interesting,  and  I  shall  use  it  here,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  pro- 
gram for  that  day  happened  to  include 
part  of  Schumann's  famous  concerto  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  "Pathetic"  Symphony  of  Tschai- 
kowsky. The  second  of  these  is  con- 
stantly, and  the  first  sometimes,  to  be 
heard  on  the  air  from  one  or  another  of 
the  symphonic  broadcasts,  so  that  I  feel 
more  than  ordinarily  justified  in  making 
both  of  them  in  turn  subjects  of  discus- 
sion in  this  magazine.  If  I  can  help  my 
readers  thereby  to  take  in  these  two  great 
pieces  of  highly  organized  music  an  in- 
terest more  living  and  more  full  of  mean- 
ing for  themselves  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  likely  to  acquire,  I  shall  have 
accomplished   something  worth   while. 

In  the  second  place,  my  visit  gave  rise 
to  certain  reflections  upon  the  relation 
between  the  production  and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  music,  and  especially  of  music 
highly  organized  and  developed,  which  I 
propose  to  pass  on  to  my  readers. 

Tschaikowsky  and  Suicide 

Some  thirty-seven  years  have  passed 
since  Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  (I  use 
the  customary  but  incorrect  French  spell- 
ing of  the  name)  passed  suddenly  from 
the  world  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  St.  Petersburg,  as  it  was  then  called. 
He  was  only  fifty-three  and  at  the  height 
of  his  mental  and  emotional  powers.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  peculiar,  and  undoubt- 
edly gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  widely  dis- 
seminated, that  he  had  committed  sui- 
cide. All  that  can  be  said  here  about  the 
facts  is  that  Tschaikowsky  was  a  most 
unhappy  man,  that  he  suffered  from  a 
distressing  malady  of  the  soul,  and  that 
he  died  in  circumstances  which  have  never 
been  completely  explained. 

The  sudden  death  of  Tschaikowsky 
came  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  per- 
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formance  of  this  Pathetic  Symphony,  his 
sixth  and  last  adventure  in  the  symphonic 
form.  It  had  been  composed  under  cir- 
cumstances unusually  pleasant.  It  had 
scored  a  fair  success  at  the  first  and  had 
aroused  genuine  enthusiasm  at  the  sec- 
ond, of  its  performances.  The  compos- 
er's outward  circumstances  were  com- 
paratively prosperous  and  his  personal  life 
more  peaceful  apparently  than  it  had  been 
for  years.  All  the  more  surprising,  there- 
fore, was  the  astonishing  appearance  in 
this  symphony  of  a  final  movement  which 
is  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow  and  one  long 
groan  of  mental  agony.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  own  introduction  to  this  work, 
which  began  to  become  known  in  the 
United  States  only  during  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Wassili  Safonoff,  of  Moscow,  had  been 
invited  to  come  to  New  York  to  conduct 
some  concerts  for  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety and  he  chose  for  his  debut  this  very 
symphony.  That  season  (1904)  we  had 
had  a  succession  of  eminent  conductors, 
each  taking  one  concert.  Safonoff  came 
towards  the  very  end  and  made  a  tre- 
mendous hit  with  this  Russian  music, 
then  so  new,  so  striking  and  so  fitted  to 
the  mood  of  the  day.  The  extraordinary 
finale  of  Tschaikowsky's  Pathetic  Sym- 
phony was  meat  and  drink  to  us  young 
men  and  women,  and  we  almost,  so  to 
speak,  wallowed  in  it. 

Even  today  it  still  has  magic  to  stir 
the  pulses  and  to  make  the  blood  run 
both  hot  and  cold.  The  professional  mu- 
sical connoisseurs  sneer  at  it  now  as  out- 
moded, preferring  to  invite  our  attention 
to  incomprehensible  organizations  of  din 
by  contemporary  Bolshevik  composers 
These,  we  are  assured,  are  now  the  only 
genuine  article.  Happily,  those  of  us 
who  still  prefer  music  which  has  some 
perceptible    form    and    some    noticeable 


Dr.  White  will  answer  readers'  inquiries 
on  musical  questions  in  his  columns.  Ad- 
dress him  in  care  of  Radio  Digest,  420 
Lexington   Avenue,   New    York. 


melodic  structure  still  find  Tschaikowsky 
very  much  to  our  taste. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  six  symphonies, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  of  violin  con- 
certos, two  piano  concertos,  of  which  one 
is  universally  known  and  liked,  some 
overtures,  piano  pieces  and  songs,  some 
operas  (of  which  one.  Eugene  Onegin,  has 
had  great  success),  a  lovely  string  quartet, 
a  magnificent  trio  for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello,  and  the  delightful  ballet  suite 
'"Casse-Noisette"  or  the  Nutcracker.  His 
music  is  Russian,  but  it  is  not  eccentric 
He  always  said  that  his  hero  was  Mozart. 
and  he  had  all  the  great  Wolfgang's  abil- 
ity to  write  lovely  melody.  Although  he 
lived  during  the  European  ascendancy  of 
Wagner  and  of  Brahms,  neither  of  these 
giants  in  any  way  influenced  him.  His 
music  stands  for  himself  alone.  He  com- 
bines, as  I  have  said,  great  ability  to  in- 
vent lovely  melodies,  with  a  still  greater 
power  over  the  resources  of  the  modern 
orchestra  and  the  piano. 

Tone  Color 

Tschaikowsky  had  a  wonderful  ear  for 
tone  color  and  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
every  instrumental  voice,  in  combinations 
that  never  cease  to  thrill  the  listening  ear. 
Not  even  Wagner  can  make  the  orchestra 
more  lusciously  sweet  or  so  gorgeous  in 
array  of  color.  What  Tschaikowsky  can 
do  with  some  violins,  some  contrabasses 
a  couple  of  clarinets,  an  oboe  and  a  bas- 
soon is  astonishing.  I  hope  that  all  my 
readers  who  are  making  a  practice  of  lis- 
tening to  orchestral  music  on  the  air  will 
accustom  themselves  to  distinguishing  the 
various  tones  characteristic  of  the  differ- 
ent instruments. 

The  pungency  of  the  strings,  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  brass,  the  noble  openness 
of  the  clarinet  and  the  dark  silkiness  o\ 
the  bassoon,  the  bitter-sweetness  of  the 
oboe  and  the  pealing  martial  call  of  the 

trumpet,  are  all  so  many  pigments,  so  to 
speak,  lying  side  by  side  on  the  palette  of 
colors  which  the  creative  musician  h 
his  disposal,  just  as  the  painter  can  spi 
upon  his  palette  one  after  another  all  th  ■ 
tints   of   the   spectrum,   afterwards   I 
combined  by  him  into  a  thousand  and  one 
varying,  shift  ins.  lovely  shades     The  mu- 
sician cm  do  with  tones  for  the  ear  win 
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the  painter  can  do  with  colors  for  the  eye. 

Let  an  oboe  sing  a  tune  by  itself.  We 
recognize  the  bitter  sweet  characteristic 
quality  of  its  sound.  Let  a  clarinet  now 
join  in  and  at  once  we  have  another  tint 
or  quality  of  sound,  caused  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  characteristic  tone  qual- 
ities. Add  to  these  a  group  of  violins  and 
again  the  tone-color  takes  on  another  hue. 
A  composer  who  is  very  skilful  in,  and 
sensitive  to,  the  shifting  of  these  tone- 
colorations  can  do  wonders  with  an  or- 
chestra. No  master  surpasses,  and  few 
have  equalled,  the  Russian,  Tschaikowsky, 
in  his  command  of  orchestral  tone-color. 

I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mind the  reader  that  the  term  "tone-color" 
is  really  rather  misleading.  The  word 
"color"  is  borrowed  from  the  world  of  the 
eye,  and  only  by  analogy  can  it  be  applied 
to  the  world  of  the  ear.  Nevertheless 
what  is  meant  can  easily  be  explained. 
When  one  says  that  one  piano  has  a  beau- 
tiful tone  and  another  one  is  tinny  or 
harsh,  one  is  referring  to  the  "quality"  or 
"character"  of  the  sounds,  as  distinguished 
from  the  pitch  or  loudness  of  each  one. 
When  one  observes  the  smoothness  of 
sound  produced  by  the  clarinet  or  the 
French  horn,  and  compares  it  with  the 
sharp  peal  of  the  trumpet  or  the  long- 
drawn-out  sob  of  the  violin,  one  is  dealing 
with  the  same  property.  Every  musical 
instrument  has  its  own  quality  of  sound, 
which  distinguishes  each  of  its  tones  from 
the  same  tone  produced  on  another  instru- 
ment.    The  same  is  true  of  voices. 

Why  "Pathetic"? 

To  get  however  to  our  symphony.  The 
name  "Pathetic"  was  given  to  it  by 
Tschaikowsky's  brother  and  biographer, 
Modest,  who  says  that  on  the  morning  af- 
ter the  first  performance  he  came  down 
to  breakfast  to  find  Peter  Ilyitch  already 
at  the  tea  urn  with  the  score  of  the  sym- 
phony on  the  table  before  him.  Some 
conversation  then  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  Modest,  the  brother, 
asked  whether  it  were  proposed  to  ap- 
pend a  special  title  to  the  new  work, 
which  already  seemed  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant his  brother  had  composed.  Peter 
Ilyitch  replied  that  he  had  intended  to  call 
it  simply  "Program  Symphony"  thereby 
implying  of  course  that  it  had  a  program 
or  meaning  but  that  the  hearer  must  guess 
this  for  himself.  Modest  objected  to  this 
and  proposed  as  an  alternative  the  title 
Pathetic  Symphony.  To  this  Peter  Ilyitch 
assented.  There  and  then  the  new  title 
was  written  on  the  score. 

It  might  be  well,  however,  to  point 
out  that  the  word  "pathetic"  really  means 
that  which  pertains  to  or  expresses  suf- 
fering. It  is  commonly  used  to  mean  that 
which  excites  sympathy.  The  first  mean- 
ing is  undoubtedly  correct  in  the  present 
case. 

The  Finale  is  certainly  gloomy,  but 
it  is  far  more  than  just  that.  One  may 
properly  call  it  a  magnificent  lament,  al- 
most a  funeral  march;  but  the  death  it 


mourns  is  not  of  any  mortal  man.  It  is 
the  death  of  hope,  the  death  of  belief,  the 
death  of  aspiration.  Granted  that,  to  one 
generation  which  has  gone  through  the 
World  War  and  to  another  which  does 
not  even  know  that  there  was  a  pre-war 
world,  the  pathos  may  seem  to  be  forced, 
and  here  and  there  artificial.  Still,  even 
if  one  entirely  ignores  any  suggestion  of 
meaning  or  program,  the  finale  is  glorious 
music.  Tschaikowsky  never  wrote  more 
genuinely  moving  strains  than  he  gives  to 
the  violins  at  their  entrance,  in  the  middle 
of  the  movement,  with  the  noble  melody 
of  the  second  theme.  The  climaxes  he 
builds  up  are  genuine,  too,  and  the  whole 
working-out  is  masterly. 

I  grant  that  a  mind  wholly  unable  to 
see  anything  in  music  save  bare  sound 
may  wonder  what  commentary  like  this 
is  all  about;  but  I  am  not  writing  for 
those  who  can  find  in  music  merely  an 
expensive  form  of  noise.  Let  them  listen 
to  Senator  Borah  or  to  that  Episkopos 
Oikomenikos  at  Zion  City,  Illinois,  who 


Ernest   Hutcheson,   concert   pianist   who  has 
appeared    on    Columbia    Concert    programs. 


manages  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  use 
Radio  and  to  believe  that  the  earth  is 
flat. 

Schumann  s  Lovely  Concerto 

Schumann's  piano  concerto  was  played 
extremely  well  by  that  veteran  artist  Carl 
Friedburg,  with  the  masterful  assistance 
of  Mr.  Erno  Rapee  and  his  very  large 
orchestra.  A  concerto,  as  I  have  previously 
explained,  is  a  "small-size  symphony," 
with  a  solo  part  for  some  instrument  writ- 
ten into  it.  It  is  intended  to  give  to  mas- 
ters of  that  instrument  opportunities  to 
show  their  virtuosity.  No  one  ever  wrote 
a  better  piece  of  work  in  this  genre  than 
did  Schumann.  Neither  orchestra  nor 
piano  is  supreme.    The  empire  of  sound  is 


shared  between  them.  The  earlier  classical 
concertos  were  sometimes  no  more  than 
brilliant  solo  pieces  with  a  guitarish  ac- 
companiment. The  later  ones  tend  to 
bury  the  solo  instrument  in  the  orchestral 
mass,  until  one  can  hardly  distinguish  it. 
Schumann  draws  the  line  neatly  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  themes,  more- 
over, are  melodious  and  charming,  the 
working  out  is  satisfactorily  clear  and  the 
composer  allows  both  parties  to  the  duel 
a  fair  chance  to  display  themselves.  This 
is  splendid  music,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
often  be  repeated  for  the  Radio  audience. 

Something  to  Think  About 

You  all  know  that  Roxy  started  this 
series  of  symphony  concerts  with  an  or- 
chestra of  double  the  usual  size,  and  with 
tickets  selling  at  a  flat  rate  of  one  dollar, 
for  the  benefit  of  unemployed  musicians 
in  New  York.  There  are,  unhappily,  some 
thousands  of  these  men  out  of  work  in 
the  metropolis  alone.  The  sound-picture 
must  carry  the  responsibility  for  the  pass 
to  which  so  many  of  these  skilled  artists 
have  come.  The  musician  cannot  help 
himself  in  face  of  conditions  like  those 
which  now  confront  him.  We  live  in  a 
mechanical  age.  Its  machinery  has  ex- 
tended to  the  reproduction  of  music  on 
so  large  a  scale  that,  to  the  commercial 
interests  engaged  in  the  entertainment 
business,  it  has  appeared  quite  feasible  to 
organize  a  system  of  distributing  this  re- 
production in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  flesh-and-blood  musicians  in 
moving  picture  theatres  everywhere. 

In  fact,  as  the  technical  state  of  the 
reproducing  systems  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  perfect,  it  is  certain  that  this 
state  of  affairs  will  be  intensified,  until,  so 
far  as  any  one  can  now  see,  the  profes- 
sional performance  of  music  will  be  con- 
fined to  (1)  the  groups  who  play  in  the 
picture  studios,  (2)  those  other  groups 
which  are  furnishing  music  for  broadcast- 
ing (3)  the  players  in  the  dozen  or  so 
great  symphony  orchestras  maintained 
in  as  many  great  cities  and  (4)  the  small 
body  of  eminent  artists  who  can  draw 
large  audiences  by  their  own  supreme  skill 
and  genius. 

Now  probably,  most  of  my  readers  have 
never  thought  of  this;  but  if  they  will 
think  for  a  moment  they  will  see  that 
here  we  have  a  state  of  affairs  not  at  all 
healthy.  Music  is  a  living  art,  which 
demands  for  its  growth  a  large  organ- 
ization of  composers,  performers,  and 
teachers.  Music  lives  only  when  it  is 
performed.  If  the  demand  for  perform- 
ing musicians  suddenly  dwindles  in  this 
manner  I  predict  disaster. 

I  shall  return  to  this  very  important 
question  in  later  articles.  For  I  can  assure 
you  that  something  is  going  to  be  done 
about  it.  Meanwhile  let  me  close  on  a 
word  of  praise  for  Mr.  Erno  Rapee,  con- 
ductor of  the  Roxy  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  is  a  capable  and  masterly  musician 
who  does  wonders  under  conditions  not 
very  easy  for  any  one. 
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Turning  over  a   Few   Wet  Ones  for  a  Slight  Sizzle  in  the   Warm- 
ing   Oven — the    Big    Name    Bubble — Better    Morning    Programs 


AS   EARLY  as   January,   when   this 

f\       department  made  its  debut  be- 

I  \  fere  readers  of  Radio  Digest, 
we  discussed  the  "cutting-in" 
evil,  practiced  by  so  many  prominent  or- 
chestra directors  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

We  offered  to  organize  a  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Radio  Fans, 
whose  chief  function  it  would  be  to  curtail 
the  indiscriminate  choice  of  songs  by  ba- 
ton-wielders,  a  choice  influenced,  more 
often  than  not,  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  were  receiving  "cut-ins"  in  the  shape 
of  "courtesy  royalties"  on  the  songs  they 
plugged  incessantly,  regardless  of  their 
merit  or  their  pertinence  to  the  general 
presentation. 

We  started  something.  Soon  after  this 
article  appeared,  Merlin  H.  Aylesworth, 
President  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  wrote  us  to  say  that  that  mammoth 
organization  planned  to  do  everything  it 
possibly  could  to  prohibit  duplication.  "I 
thoroughly  agree  with  you  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  overdoing  music  by  repetition," 
his  letter  concluded. 

A  prominent  music  publisher,  one  of 
the  three  foremost  in  the  industry,  took 
up  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mu- 
sic Publishers'  Protective  Association, 
which  subsequently  decided  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  stamp  out  the  evil.  The 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers  is  appointing  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  situation,  and  things  are 
beginning  to  hum. 

We  discussed  the  matter  recently  with 
John  G.  Paine,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Music  Publishers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Paine  was  emphatic  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  evil,  and  promised  that 
everything  in  his  power  and  that  of  his 
organization  would  be  done  to  eradicate  it. 

"We  are  glad  to  note  that  Radio  Digest 
has  taken  up  the  cudgels,"  he  declared. 
"The  mediocre  programs  that  one  hears 
so  often  these  days  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases, 
leaders  are  being  paid  in  various  forms  to 
promote  inferior  numbers.  Naturally, 
writers  like  Irving  Berlin,  Jerome  Kern, 
Walter  Donaldson  and  George  Gershwin 
won't  be  parties  to  such  illegitimacy,  and 
so  their  product  is  neglected  in  favor  of 
commonplace  songs,  in  which  musical  di- 
rectors have  an  'interest'." 

Mr.  Paine  added  that  if  an  amicable 
solution  among  the  publishers  proved  im- 
possible, he  would  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  help  him  stamp  out 


Sy  George  D.  Lottman 


a  condition  that  he  characterized  as  "an 
unfair  method  of  competition." 

We  are  glad  that  the  condition  is  re- 
ceiving official  notice,  and  that  it  appar- 
ently is  headed  for  an  early  demise.  Once 
the  "cut-in"  practice  has  been  exiled  to 
oblivion,  the  Radio  will  be  a  more  enjoy- 
able means  of  entertainment  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past. 


IT  IS  a  relief  to  note  that  Radio  stations 
are  paying  more  attention  to  their 
morning  programs,  which  have,  previously, 
been  so  sadly  neglected. 

Commercial  accounts  were  never  edu- 
cated as  to  the  value  of  the  time  before 
noon,  and  the  poor  housewife,  as  a  re- 
sult, had  to  listen  to  sustaining  programs 
which  were  often  without  merit. 

Of  late,  however,  advertising  agencies 
have  begun  to  realize  that  the  morning 
period  can  be  used  most  advantageously. 
The  woman  of  the  house  is  sure  of  being 
in,  and,  in  most  cases,  can  be  found  in  a 
receptive  mood  at  that  time  of  day.  Her 
shopping  hasn't  commenced,  and  the  prep- 
aration for  the  evening  meal  is  her  sole 
objective.  What  better  time  to  persuade 
her  of  the  merits  of  this  baking  powder, 
or  that  canned  soup? 

We  are  glad  that  advertisers  are  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  sold  morning 
periods.  Maybe  soon  it  will  be  possible 
to  tune  in  any  time  at  all  and  get  enter- 
tainment. 


THE  incongruity  of  many  Radio  pro- 
grams offered  by  commercial  sponsors 
could  be  eliminated  with  a  little  in- 
genuity. Although  the  nature  of  the 
program  does  not  have  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  merchandise  that  is  being  ex- 
ploited, there  could  be  a  semblance  of 
harmony  to  indicate  that  a  little  thought 
had  been  used  by  the  program  planners 

To  this  writer  there  is  an  absurd  aspect 
to  a  program  of  classical  masterpieces 
interspersed  with  announcements  that 
Messrs.  Bach,  Beethoven,  Wagner  and 
Handel  are  coming  to  you  under  the 
auspices  of  the  makers  of  a  canned  soup, 
vacuum  sweeper  or  cough  drop.  It  may 
be  appropriate  for  a  railroad  or  a  serious 
publication  of  some  sort  to  offer  the 
"heavier"    type    of   program,    but    it's    a 


giggle  to  hear  Mozart  by  the  courtesy  of 
"the  makers  of  Monarch  Lolli-pops — they 
melt  in  your  mouth." 

Periods  advertising  women's  wear  and 
such  could  advantageously  embroider  their 
presentation  with  music  of  Victor  Her- 
bert, suggestive  of  lace,  frills,  swishing  silk 
and  color.  Cigar  folk,  virile  and  mascu- 
line, using  the  Radio  could  offer  he-man 
themes, — lusty  baritone  solos  like  Road 
to  Mandalay,  and  the  like. 

There  doesn't  have  to  be  a  set  routine 
or  immutable  order,  but  it  wouldn't  hurt 
to  use  the  old  noodle  at  times. 


IT'S  no  secret  that  a  certain  famous 
theatrical  star,  recently  engaged  for 
a  large  round  sum  to  make  weekly  ap- 
pearances before  the  microphone  in 
behalf  of  a  familiar  product,  has  unfor- 
tunately failed   to  fully  "click." 

Although  a  popular  favorite,  this  artist 
minus  his  visibility,  can't  seem  to  register 
his  real  personality  over  the  ether,  to 
the  amazement  of  a  million  admirers. 

Are  the  sponsors  worried?  Do  they 
regard  their  heavy  investment  in  this  star 
as  a  loss?     Not  a  bit  of  it! 

An  important  official  of  the  company, 
speaking  recently  to  the  writer,  to  the 
latter's  great  astonishment,  said  in  effect: 

"We  had  a  hunch  he  wouldn't  register 
when  we  signed  him.  But  we  knew  he'd 
get  listeners.  Regardless  of  what  hap- 
pened subsequently,  we  were  confident 
that  we'd  get  a  vaster  audience  with  this 
star  than  if  we  had  engaged  a  dozen 
others  whose  talents  were  finer." 

So  THAT'S  it.  is  it?  Tricked  is  what 
we've  all  been.  Radio  devotees.  Again 
it's  a  case  of  "names"  versus  talent.  Once 
more  art  bows  to  advertising,  and  enter- 
tainment is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
promotion. 

All  of  which  has  been  one  of  our  "pet" 
plaints  for  many  moons.  Millions  tune 
in  breathlessly  to  "catch"  a  program,  to 
discover  they've  been  hooked  by  a  tempt- 
ing morsel  of  bait.  Until  talent  and 
performance  are  given  recognition,  com- 
mercial air  programs  will  he  so-so. 

And  here's  a  thought  in  concluding 
Just  WHO  is  being  fooled?  It  is  this 
meek  scrivener's  humble  belief  that  a  re- 
peatedly disappointed  public,  measured  in 
millions,  must  inevitably  react  most  un- 
favorably toward  the  product  whose 
sponsors  have  become  P,  T.  Barnums 
instead    of   level-headed    business   people 
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By  Howard  Edgar  Rhodes,  Technical  Editor 


Television  in  Chicago 


WE  settled  ourselves  in  a  com- 
fortable chair,  our  guide 
pressed  a  switch,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  darkness 
except  for  a  square 
patch  of  pale  pink 
light  that  glowed  like 
a  bit  of  ghostly  ecto- 
plasm through  an 
opening  in  the  op- 
posite wall  of  the 
room.  We  watched. 
The  image  of  a  hand 
appeared  in  the 
square  of  light.  The 
hand  held  a  pencil 
and  as  we  sat  with 
our  eyes  glued  on  that 
ethereal  bit  of  light 
the  hand  began  to 
sketch  a  picture  with 
bold,  firm  strokes. 
The  drawing  com- 
pleted, the  hand  dis- 
appeared from  the 
screen  and  in  its  place 
came  a  man's  face. 
The  lips  moved,  we 
heard  his  voice,  as  he 
told  us  that  he  had 
just  drawn  the  pic- 
ture on  a  sheet  of 
paper  placed  in  front 
of  the  television 
transmitter  located  in  the  television 
studio  of  W9XAP,  Chicago.  As  he  drew 
the  picture  the  television  apparatus  had 
scanned  the  scene  and  then  transmitted 
and  reproduced  it  for  us  in  an  adjoining 
room.  The  screen  on  which  we  saw  the 
image  was  about  a  foot  square,  the  light 
was  sufficiently  brilliant  to  enable  one  to 
look  at  it  for  a  long  time  without  straining 
the  eyes,  and  the  detail  in  the  picture 
sufficiently  good  to  recognize  the  sketch  as 
a  likeness  of  Lincoln  and  later  to  recog- 
nize the  artist  after  having  seen  his  face 
on  the  television  screen.  We  were,  we  ad- 
mit, well  impressed  by  the  demonstration. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  a  short  play  written 
especially  for  television  was  transmitted 
over  the  television  system  of  W9XAP  and 
the  broadcasting  station  WMAQ,  so  that 
those  with  both  television  receivers  and 
broadcast  receivers  saw  and  heard  the 
actors  and  actresses  in  the  play.    During 


the  play  every  effort  was  made  to  eliminate 
extraneous  noise.  The  strings  of  the  piano 
were  muffled.  To  prevent  noise  from 
creaking  shoe  leather  the  men  played  in 


Ole  Olsen  and  Chick  Johnson  bring  joy  to  listener  and  looker  fans  of  W9XAP,  in  Chicago. 


their  stocking  feet;  the  women  wore  soft 
sandals  and  their  costumes  were  of  plain, 
unstarched  cotton. 

The  play  was  called  "The  Dream  Manu- 
facturer" and  it  concerned  two  lovers, 
Pierrot  and  Pierrette  who,  sad  to  relate, 
were  about  to  drift  apart  when  the  manu- 
facturer of  dreams  finds  them  and  brings 
them  together  again,  to  live  (we  suppose) 
happily  ever  after.  Undoubtedly  the  closing 
scene  (we  didn't  see  theplay)  showed  them, 
Pierrot  and  Pierrette,  in  blissful  embrace. 


M 


.AKE-UP,  so  important 
in  the  movies,  is  just  as  important  in  tele- 
vision. Davis  Factor,  the  son  of  Max 
Factor,  who  is  the  big  gun  among  the  make- 
up artists  out  on  the  lots  of  Hollywood, 
experimented  with  various  effects.  To  date 
best  results  have  been  obtained  by  using 
a  thick  coating  of  grease  paint  on  the  face, 


with  eyebrows  and  mouth  outlined  in  a 
brownish  red.  Seen  in  person  the  players 
with  all  their  make-up  in  place  look  like 
some  Holloween  apparition;  with  such 
make-up  a  hen-peck- 
...,  ed  husband  couldn't 
recognize  his  own 
:  wife. 

But  of  more  inter- 
est than  the  subject 
of  the  play  was  what 
we  might  call  the 
stage  technique.  By 
means  of  a  special  ar- 
rangement of  lenses 
in  the  transmitter  and 
by  the  use  of  several 
groups  of  photo-elec- 
tric cells,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  both 
close-ups  or  long 
shots,  like  in  the 
movies.  First  the 
group  of  three  players 
might  be  televised, 
then  a  close-up  would 
show  just  the  girl  as 
she  spoke  her  lines, 
then  a  switch  to  a 
close-up  of  the  man 
and  so  forth.  A  real 
effort  was  made  to 
add  interest  to  the 
program  by  such 
effects  rather  than  to  just  sit  the  players 
in  front  of  the  photocells  and  let  them 
recite  their  parts.  For  the  close-ups  a 
group  of  some  eight  small  cells  were  used ; 
for  the  long  shots  there  are  two  enormous 
cells.  The  latter  are  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  and  can  be  swung  to  any  position 
in  the  room. 

The  demonstration  we  witnessed  was 
especially  impressive  in  three  ways.  First 
we  were  impressed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
image,  for  the  light  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  make  the  picture  easy  to  look  at;  the 
light  source  for  this  demonstration  was  a 
neon  tube  producing  a  very  strong  pin 
point  of  light.  The  neon  tube  used  in  the 
ordinary  home  television  receiver  consists 
of  a  glowing  plate  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  square,  but  the  light  from  the  glow- 
ing plate  being  not  very  strong  in  the  first 
place  and  since  the  process  of  scanning 
causes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  plate  to 
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be  visible  at  any  one  time  the  image,  in  the 
ordinary  home  television  receiver,  is  quite 
dull  and  looked  at  for  any  length  of  time 
is  quite  tiring  on  the  eyes.  With  the  point 
source  type  of  neon  tube,  all  of  the  light 
from  the  tube  is  available  for  each  point 
of  the  picture  and,  as  a  result,  the  image 
is  very  much  brighter.  The  point  source 
type  of  tube  has  the  disadvantage,  how- 
ever, that  it  requires  the  use  of  many  lenses 
in  the  scanning  disc,  which  makes  the  cost 
of  such  a  television  receiver  so  great  as  to 
make  it  impractical  for  ordinary  home  use. 
Also  the  present  types  of  tubes  require  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  power  and 
dangerously  high  voltages  for  their  opera- 
tion. But  we  understand  that  new  tubes 
of  this  type  have  been  developed  that  re- 
quire much  less  power  to  operate  them  and 
they  may  finally  be  improved  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
home  television  receiver. 

The  second  point  which  impressed  us 
was  the  detail  of  the  image.  In  considering 
the  detail  in  a  television  image  we  must 
realize  that  the  picture  is  composed  of 
many  small  spots,  the 
intensity  of  illumina- 
tion of  each  spot 
corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  light  re- 
flected from  a  given 
spot  on  the  subject 
being  televised.  The 
greater  the  number 
of  spots  into  which 
the  picture  is  divided 
the  greater  the  detail ; 
•  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs 
in  this  magazine  are 
of  better  quality  than 
would  be  reproduc- 
tions of  the  same 
photographs  in  a 
newspaper.  Many 
more  dots  of  ink  are 
used  to  reproduce  a 
photograph  in  this 
magazine  than  are 
used  to  reproduce  a 
photograph  in  a  news- 
paper. The  picture 
which  we  viewed  at 
WQXAP  was  divided 


vertically  into  some  forty-five  parts  and 
divided  horizontally  into  about  one  hun- 
dred parts  and  so,  in  effect,  the  image  on 
the  screen  of  the  television  receiver  was 
reproduced  by  some  five  thousand  spots 
of  light.  Since  the  system  was  arranged 
to  transmit  fifteen  pictures  per  second, 
about  seventy-five  thousand  distinct  sig- 
nals were  picked  up  by  the  photo-cell 
every  second,  converted  into  electrical 
energy,  transmitted  through  the  system  and 
reproduced  at  the  receiver. 


LjEATED  some  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  from  the  screen,  as  we  were  during 
the  demonstration,  the  reproduction  ap- 
peared to  the  eye  to  be  somewhat  better 
on  the  large  screen  than  did  the  one  and 
one-half  inch  image  which  we  saw  later 
in  the  small  home  television  receiver.  The 
apparently  better  detail  on  the  large  screen 
was  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the 
brilliancy  and  size  of  the  image  made  it 
easier  and  more  interesting  to  look  at. 
The  third  point  that  interested  us  was 


Presentation  of  a 
ing  to  fans  the 
Irene    Wicker,    V 


play  over  television  station  W9XAP  synchronized  with  WMAQ,  bring- 
visual  Radio  while  simultaneous  broadcasting  furnishes  the  words, 
inton  Haworth  and  Douglas  Hope  are  the  performers.  Mr.  Haworth 
staging  such  shows  regularly  for  sight  and  sound  fans. 


the  absence  of  "flicker."  Many  readers  will 
recall  the  early  motion  pictures  and  the 
horrible  manner  in  which  they  flickered. 
Many  television  images  flicker  in  just  the 
same  manner,  but  the  image  we  saw  at 
WQXAP  was  unusually  steady.  This  is 
due,  we  are  told,  to  a  system  of  scanning 
which  breaks  up  each  picture  into  three 
parts  so  that  the  eye  gets  the  impression 
that  there  are  many  more  pictures  being 
transmitted  than  is  actually  the  case. 
Flicker  is  especially  annoying  because  of 
the  eye  strain  it  produces. 

The  television  receiver  we  have  described 
was  designed  solely  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses. The  receivers  being  sold  in  the 
Chicago  area  for  ordinary  home  reception 
use  the  regular  small  square  neon  tube  that 
produces  pictures  about  one  inch  square. 
The  home  receiver  (and  also  the  demon- 
stration receiver)  is  synchronized  by  the 
use  of  a  motor  (known  to  engineers  as  a 
synchronous  motor)  which  can  only  oper- 
ate at  one  definite  speed.  To  start  the 
motor  a  handle  on  the  front  of  the  receiver 
is  given  a  twist,  after  which  it  automati- 
cally turns  at  exactly 
the  proper  speed. 
There  is  nothing  new 
about  this  motor  or 
its  use.  for  it  has  been 
utilized  in  television 
receivers  at  various 
times  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  has  the 
advan  tage  of  sim- 
plicity and  the  disad- 
vantage that  when  it 
is  used  it  is  necessary 
that  both  the  trans- 
mitter ami  receiver  be 
supplied  with  power 
from  the  same  power 
company.  It  cannot 
be  used  with  good  re- 
sults when  the  trans- 
mitter, located  in  one 
town,  is  supplied  with 
power  from  one  com- 
pany, and  the  re- 
ceiver, located  in  an- 
other town,  is  sup- 
pi  ied  with  power 
from  another  com- 
pany. But  there  are 
(Cent,  on   page  lu~) 
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{Continued  from  page  47) 

National  Cavaliers,  a  quartette  of  four 
singers.  He  is  also  their  coach  and  ar- 
ranger. In  fact  he  does  everything  for 
them  except  their  washing.  Wirges  dis- 
sipated an  otherwise  normal  mind  on 
growing  hairs.  A  pitiful  example  of  social 
ambition,  he  spent  hours  raising  a  Tom 
Thumb  moustache,  hours  that  could  have 
been  more  profitably  spent  in  practicing 
demented  seventh  and  prostate  ninth 
chords  on  which  he  was  particularly  weak, 
as  who  of  us  isn't.  He  wanted  a  set  of 
lip-feathers  like  Groucho  Marx,  but  they 
turned  out  more  in  the  Michael  Arlen 
manner.  So  he  compromised  and  tried  to 
wax  it  like  Adolphe  Menjou.  But  ah  my 
friends,  note  how  such  an  obsession 
wreaks  havoc  with  Art  and  stifles  creative 
endeavor.  (Neat  phrase  that.)  Wirges 
got  to  twirling  his  moustache  so  that  the 
wax  came  off  on  his  fingers,  and  when  he 
tried  to  play  the  piano  his  fingers  slid 
all  over  the  keys.  His  friends,  thinking  he 
was  playing  passages  from  the  Niebelun- 
gen  Ring,  would  invariably  get  up  and  go. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Wirges  now  wears 
his  moustache  dry. 

As  the  stout  lady  said  to  the  size  16 
pajamas,  this  sort  of  thing  can't  go  on. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
five  feet  seven  and  one  half  inches  tall, 
with  blue  eyes,  curly  hair  and  a  slight 
impediment  in  either  foot.  If  notified, 
find  owner.  Last  seen  stepping  into  an 
elevator  on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  711 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  boy  what  a  good  time 
we  had  that  night.  Dorothy  wouldn't 
speak  to  me  for  three  days — don't  say 
anything  to  Charlie. 


Radiographs 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

tists.  Then  he  broadcasts  from  his  night 
club  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Downey  is  married  to  Barbara  Bennett, 
the  film  actress,  and  daughter  of  Richard 
Bennett.  How  he  met  his  father-in-law 
is  one  of  the  tenor's  best  stories.  He  had 
been  married  about  a  year,  but  had  never 
met  his  wife's  father.  One  night  he  was 
singing  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  when  in 
the  middle  of  his  song  there  walked  on 
the  stage  a  distinguished  looking  gentle- 
man. 

Said  the  intruding  gentleman,  "Do  you 
know  who  I  am?" 

"No,"  said  Downey,  half  way  between 
anger  and  amazement. 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "I'll  tell 
you.     I'm  your  father-in-law." 

The  audience  had  a  good  laugh  over 
the  unusual  introduction,  but  Morton 
Downey  hustled  his  parent-in-law  off  the 
the  stage,  saying  it  was  his  act  and  not 
Bennett's. 

Downey  is  another  singer  who  tried 
everything  else  first.  He  has  sold  phono- 
graph records.  He  has  sold  insurance, 
or  tried  to.  He  has  sold  newspapers  on 
railroad  trains.  He  has  run  a  little  donkey 
engine  in  pursuit  of  freight  cars.  He  says 
he  failed  at  all  these  jobs,  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  sing.  His  chance 
came  when  Paul  Whiteman  heard  him 
singing  in  a  restaurant  and  engaged  him 
to  appear  with  his  orchestra,  and  from 
then  on  he  has  been  a  most  popular 
entertainer  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

Downey  has  opened  night  clubs  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.     He  has  sung 


comedy  songs  at  a  White  House  dinner. 
He  says  he  made  Calvin  Coolidge  smile. 
He  has  helped  the  financier,  Clarence 
Mackay,  in  entertaining  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Just  now  his  song  Wabash  Moon  is 
having  a  tremendous  vogue.  He  always 
tries  to  feature  some  late  number  in  his 
broadcasts.  He  is  blessed  with  a  photo- 
graphic memory,  and  gets  the  melody  and 
lyrics  of  a  song  at  a  glance. 

When  he  retires — not  that  he  intends 
to  do  it  very  soon — he  says  he's  going 
to  travel.  "Dogs  and  traveling,"  he  said, 
"they'll  take  up  my  time." 

But  just  now,  of  course,  his  time  is 
all  taken  up  being  the  world's  busiest 
tenor.  f 

Marriage 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

mind.  The  ladies  all  want  to  know,  'Is 
he  married?'  and  then,  after  they  learn 
positively  that  he  is,  without  a  doubt,  just 
another  husband,  they  turn  to  new  and 
more  mysterious  announcers  to  worship." 

As  far  as  announcers  are  concerned, 
Patrick  Kelly,  of  NBC's  New  York  stu- 
dios, should  be  listened  to,  for  Pat  is  the 
supervisor  of  announcers  for  NBC. 
Supervisors  should,  this  writer  opines, 
know  whereof  they  talk,  so  let's  listen 
to  what  he  has  to  say: 

"In  my  opinion  the  less  the  public 
knows  about  an  artist  in  a  personal  way, 
the  greater  the  admiration  the  public  has 
for  that  artist.  This  applies  to  Radio  ar- 
tists in  particular.  Listeners  form  mental 
images  of  the  artists  and  often  visualize 
an  artist  as  a  person  of  such  perfection 
that  no  living  human  being  could  live  up 
to  it!" 

That  totals  fifteen  opposed  to  the  mari- 
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See  page  5  for  Story  .  .  .  Here  are  Rules  and  Conditions 


1.  The  contest  started  with  the  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  for  October,  1930, 
and  ends  at  midnight,  April  20,  1931. 
All  mail  enclosing  ballots  must  bear  the 
postmark  on  or  before  midnight,  April  20, 
1931. 

2.  Balloting  by  means  of  coupons  ap- 
pearing in  each  monthly  issue  of  RADIO 
DIGEST  and  by  special  ballots  issued 
only  when  requested  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceipt of  paid  in  advance  mail  subscrip- 
tions to  RADIO  DIGEST  when  received 
direct  and  not  through  subscription 
agencies  according  to  the  schedule  given 
in  paragraph  four. 

3.  When  sent  singly  each  coupon 
clipped  from  the  regular  monthly  issue 
of  RADIO  DIGEST  counts  for  one  vote. 
BONUS  votes  given  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  each  two  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  sent  in  at  one  time  a  bonus  of 
five  votes  will  be  allowed. 

For  each  three  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifteen  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  four  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  five  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  thirty-five  votes 
will  be  allowed. 

For  each  six  consecutively  numbered 
coupons,  a  bonus  of  fifty  votes  will  be 
allowed. 

For  each  seven  consecutively  num- 
bered coupons,  a  bonus  of  seventy-five 
votes  will  be  allowed. 


4.  Special  ballots  will  be  Issued  only 
when  requested  at  the  time  of  receipt  of 
paid  in  advance  mail  subscriptions,  old 
or  new,  to  the  RADIO  DIGEST  when 
received  direct  and  not  through  sub- 
scription agencies  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing voting  schedule: 

1-year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scription direct . .  $3.00         150  votes 

2-year;  two  1-year 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscrip- 
tions direct 6.00        325  votes 

3-year;  three  1- 
year;  one  1  and 
one  2-year  paid  in 
advancemailsub- 
scriptions  direct .     9.00        500  votes 

4-year;four  1-year; 
two  2-year ;  one  3- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct .   12.00        750  votes 

5-year;  five  1-year: 
one  2-year,  and 
one  3-year ;  two  2- 
year  and  one  1- 
year;  one  4-year 
and  one  1-year; 
paid  in  advance 
mail  subscrip- 
tions direct 15.00     1,000  votes 

10- year; ten  1-year; 
five  2-year;  three 
3-year  and  one  1- 
year;  two  4-year 


and  one  2  or  two 
1-year;  two  5- 
year  paid  in  ad- 
vance mail  sub- 
scriptions direct.    330.00     2,500  votes 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  contest  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  48 
districts,  comprised  of  the  48  states  of  the 
Union. 

6.  The  station  located  within  the  bor- 
ders of  each  State  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  the  same  State  will  be  declared  the 
Champion  Station  of  that  State,  and  will  be 
awarded  a  medal  and  scroll  inscribed  to 
that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  second  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  third  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

The  station  located  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  which  receives  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  by  individuals  residing 
within  that  State  will  be  awarded  a  medal 
and  scroll  inscribed  to  that  effect. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  of  the 
prizes  offered,  prizes  of  identical  value 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  Any  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  contest  will  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
test Editor,  and  his  decision  will  be  final. 
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tal  publicity.  Number  sixteen  is  more  or 
less  neutral.  He  is  Don  Bernard,  NBC 
production  man  in  charge  of  Empire 
Builders  and  other  programs.  As  such  he 
gets  little  publicity,  so  speaks  impartially 
when  he  says : 

"The  type  of  work  one  does  should 
govern  the  policy.  Romanticists  should 
keep  their  audience  in  the  dark.  Singers 
of  old-time  ballads  might  gain  by  letting 
their  fans  know  of  their  marriage.  It 
depends  on  the  air  role." 

There  are  two  more  neutrals — Adele 
Vasa  and  Paul  Tremaine,  both  of  the 
CBS  network. 

"Miss"  Vasa,  whose  glorious  soprano 
is  heard  regularly  on  many  programs, 
takes  the  stand  that  the  general  public 
is  not  particularly  interested  usually 
whether  the  Radio  singer  is  married  or 
not.  She  admits,  however,  that  on  con- 
cert tours  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
let  the  public  believe  the  artist  is  heart 
and  fancy  free,  and  holds  that  a  musi- 
comedy  star  is  dearer  to  her  audience 
when  envisoned  as  a  "happy  bachelor 
maiden."  Adele,  notwithstanding,  hav- 
ing been  only  recently  married,  wants  the 
whole  wide  world  to  know  that  she  has 
found  her  "ideal  man"  and  is  "just  gor- 
geously happy". 

And  Tremaine,  the  band  leader,  unmar- 
ried, says  that  if  his  orchestra  can  pre- 
sent an  enjoyable  program,  it's  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  whether  the  listeners  know 
his  matrimonial  status  or  not  doesn't 
make  a  bit  of  difference  one  way  or  the 
other. 

There  you  have  if.  Now,  after  you've 
read  what  the  stars  think  about  your — 
the  public's — reaction,  sit  down  and  write 
a  letter  to  "Mr.  Editor,"  of  Radio  Digest 
telling  just  what  you  think  about  it  your- 
self. I'm  sure  he'll  publish  the  most  in- 
teresting letters  just  to  set  the  loud 
speaker  favorites  right — if  they  are  wrong. 


Marcella 

{Continued  from  page  62) 

Lindhe  of  WFAA,  we  thank  you  for  the 
picture  of  these  worthies. 


TRANK  KNIGHT  received  his  Radio 
tutelage  from  Edward  B.  Husing  and  the 
late  John  Daniel,  both  of  whom  persuaded 
him  off  the  legitimate  stage  and  actually 
pushed  him  into  Radio.  He  was  born  in 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  May  19th, 
1894,  the  son  of  the  best  known  barrister 
and  solicitor  in  that  country.  Graduated 
from  St.  Bonaventure's  College  and 
picked  up  some  business  training  in  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  War  in- 
terfered and  after  that  tried  his  hand  at 
medicine  at  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
But  the  call  of  the  stage  was  loud  and  al- 
luring and  he  followed  its  beckoning  tones 
— until  Edward  B.  came  on  the  scene  and 
showed  him  the  booming  opportunities  in 
Radio.    And  here  he  is  now  on  CBS. 


o, 


"NE  could  write  volumes  on  the  unus- 
ual dramas  which  life  has  played  with 
Radio  artists.  There  is  Alma  Wall,  for 
instance — born  with  a  diamond-studded 
spoon  in  her  mouth  and  a  background  of 
ancestors  that  anyone  would  be  proud  of 
— earning  her  living  through  recitation  of 
her  own  poems  in  a  New  York  station. 
She  is  the  lineal  niece  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  of  Virginia  and  is  related 
to  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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.NDRE  BAROUCH  deserted  his  pal- 
ette for  the  microphone.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  August  20,  1906  and  educated  in 
the  Beaux  Arts  School.  He  came  to 
America  some  thirteen  years  ago  and  here 
he  pursued  his  studies  of  art.  At  the 
N.  Y.  division  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Art  he  won  a  scholarship  which  took 
him  to  Paris.  When  he  returned  to  these 
shores  some  months  ago  he  placed  his 
application  with  the  CBS.  He  came  for 
a  position  as  a  pianist,  but  while  filling  out 
the  application  he  wrote  "announcer"  in- 
stead. After  the  rgular  round  of  audi- 
tions, confabs  and  interviews,  he  was  ac- 
cepted.    He  speaks  several  languages. 


M> 


_R.  AND  Mrs.  Morton  Harvey — 
known  otherwise  as  The  Rolling  Stone 
and  Aunt  Betty — have  severed  connec- 
tions with  Radio  Station  WBBZ  of  Ponca 
City,  Okla.  Does  some  station  need  this 
good  act?  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  R.  of  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.  writes,  "Please  tell  us  about 
Dot  and  Dick."  "They  are  the  only 
truly  young  married  couple,"  says 
Mrs.  McConnell,  Jr.  of  WMAZ,  "who  live 
their  everyday  experiences  before  the 
mike  as  though  they  were  in  their  own 
home.  Dot  and  Dick  write  their  own  skits 
out  of  a  varied  married  experience  that 
stretches  back  ten  years.  That's  why 
they  can  give  their  listeners  little  human 
dramas  that  provoke  genuine  laughter  and 
— sometimes  a  sympathetic  tear."  Edna 
Woodward  wants  to  know  who  is  'Liza- 
beth  Ann.  Martin  Campbell,  Assistant 
Manager  of  WHAS,  Louisville,  and  by 
the  way  I  expect  to  get  a  picture  of  him 
for  this  column  one  of  these  days,  says 
that  'Lizabeth  until  recently  was  a  child 
impersonator  at  that  station.  She  re- 
cently married,  and  left  Louisville  to 
make  her  home  in  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
where  she  hopes  to  continue  her  Radio 
work.  I'll  have  some  private  correspond- 
ence with  your  secretary,  Mr.  Campbell 
and  see  if  I  can't  wheedle  a  picture  from 
her. 
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.ARCELLA  hears  all,  tells  all.  Write 
her  a  letter,  ask  her  any  of  the  burnins: 
questions  that  are  bothering  your  mind, 
Information  is  her  middle  name. 
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December,      1930,     and     January, 
February    and     March,     1931     Radio 

Digests   2.00  □ 

Enclosed     find      (check     or     money 

order)    for  $ in  payment 

for  same. 

Name 

Street ... 

City  and  State 
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Chain     Calendar    Features 

The  heavy  response  from  readers  to  our  questionnaire  indicates  a  need  for  Chain  Calendar 
Features.  As  program  changes  occur  frequently  after  press  date,  slight  inaccuracies  may 
appear  here  and  there.  In  regard  to  the  headings  of  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Time,  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  division  of  time  used  by  favorite  stations.  For 
location  of  station,  see  index  to  network  kilocycles  on  page  96. 


Eastern       Central    Mountain       Pacific  Eastern        Central     Mountain        Pacific 

RADIO     HOUSEHOLD     INSTITUTE— 
(except  Friday  and  Sunday) 


Throughout  Week 

JOLLY  BILL  AND  JANE— (daily  except 
Sunday) 

7:45  a.m.    6:45  6:45  4l45 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

KDKA     WJR  WLW 

GENE     AND     GLENN— Quaker     Early 
Birds. 


8:00  a.  m.    7:00 

WEAF     WJAR 


WCSH 
WCAE 


WFI 

WTAM 


WRVA     WPTF 
WIOD      WFLA 


6:00 
WEEI 
WRC 

WWJ 

CKGW 

WSUN 


5:00 
WTAO 
WGY 
WSAI 
WJAX 
CFCF 


WBEN 

PERTUSSIN     PLAYBOYS — Brad     and 
Al.  (Men.,  Tues.,  Wed.) 


8:15  a.  m.    7:15 
WABC     W2XE 
WEAN    WDRC 
W3XAU  WJAS 
WHK       WKRC 


S:15 
WFBL 
WNAC 
WMAL 
WSPD 


5:15 
WKBW 
WCAU 
WADC 
WOWO 


MORNING     DEVOTIONS— (dally      en. 


Sun.) 
8:00  a. re 
WABC 
WDRC 

WJAS 

WWNC 

WDOD 

K8CJ 

KFH 


.     7:00 

W2XE 

WCAU 

WMAL 

WBT 

WLAC 

KMOX 

KFJF 


6:00 

WHEC 

W3XAU 

WDBJ 

WBCM 

WOWO 

KLRA 


5:30 

WKBW 

WHP 

WADC 

WSPD 

WBBM 

KOIL 


ex.  Sun.) 
5:30 

WCKY 

WHO 

KPRC 

WJAX 

WBEN 

WHAS 

WJDX 

WCAE 


5:30 

WRC 
WOC 
WFI 
WPTF 

WRVA 
WFLA 
WJAR 
WGN 


CHEERIO— (daily 
8:30  a.m.      7:30 

WEAF     WEEI 
WCSH     WWJ 
WDAF     WAPI 
WSB         WSM 
WTAG     WOAI 
CKGW    WIOD 
WSUN     WTAM 
WGY       WOW 
WKY 

THE  VERMONT  LUMBER  JACKS— 
John  Whitcomb.  (Dally  ex.  Sunday) 
8:30  a.m.      7:30  6:30  5:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WBAL 

WHAM   KDKA      WJR 

THE  OLD  DUTCH  GIRL— (Mon.,  Wed.. 
Frl.) 

8:45  a.m.      7:45  6:45  5:45 

WABC  W2XE  WFBL  WKBW 

WEAN  WNAC  WCAU  W3XAU 

WJAS  WMAL  WCAO  WTAR 

WADC  WHK  WKRC  WBT 

WGST  WXYZ  WSPD  WREC 

WLAC  WBRC  WDSU  WISN 

WOWO  WMAQ  WCCO  KMOX 

KMBC  KOIL  KFH  KFJF 

KRLD  KTSA  KLZ  KDYL 
CFRB 


SOMETHI 
(dally 
9:00  a.  m 
WABC 

WDRC 
WDBJ 
WBCM 
WBRC 
KMOX 
KFJF 


NG  FOR 

.  Sun.) 
8:00 
W2XE 
WPG 
WADC 
WDOD 
WOWO 
KLRA 
KTRH 


EVERYONE- 


7:00 
WHEC 
WHP 
WWNC 
WREC 
KSCJ 
KOIL 
KDYL 


6:00 

WKBW 

WJAS 

WBT 

WLAC 

WMT 

KFH 


TONY'S    SCRAP     BOOK— Conducted 
by  Anthony  Wons.     (Sun.  10:00  a.m. 
-daily  8.30) 


8:30  a.m.      7:30 
WABC     W2XE 


WNAC 

WCAO 

WISN 

KMOX 

KFH 


WHP 

WDOD 

WFBM 

KMBC 

KFJF 


6:30 

WLBZ 

WJAS 

WREC 

KSCJ 

KOIL 

KDYL 


5:30 
WEAN 

WLBW 
WLAC 
WMT 
WIBW 


MORNING    MOODS— Nat    I 
(Daily  except  Sun.) 
9:30  a.m. 

WABC  W2XE  WKBW 
WPG  WCAU  W3XAU 
WJAS  WLBW  WMAL 
WADC  WAIU  WBT 
WSPD  WLAC  WOWO 
KSCJ  KMBC  KLRA 
KFJF       KRLD       CFRB 


IDA     BAILEY     ALLEN— Ra 
Maksr*.  (Daily  except  Si 


10:00  a.  m.  9:00 
WABC  W2XE 
WEAN  WDRC 
W3XAU  WHP 
WMAL  WCAO 
WWNC  WBCM 
WLAC  WISN 
KMBC     KLRA 


8:00 
WHEC 
WORC 
WJAS 
WDBJ 
WSPD 
WBBM 
KOIL 


WDRC 

WHP 

WDBJ 

WBCM 
WBBM 
KOIL 
WTAQ 

dlo     Home 
and  Sun.) 
7:00 
WKBW 
WCAU 
WLBW 
WADC 
WDOD 
KSCJ 
KFJF 


RAY     PERKINS— Llbby,     McNeil    and 
Llbby  Program.    (Thuri.  and  Friday) 


10.00  a.m.  9:00 


WJZ 

WIBO 

WREN 

WMC 

WJR 


WBZ 

WLW 

KWK 

WAPI 

WGAR 


1:00 
WBZA 
KDKA 
WHAS 
WJDX 


7:00 
WHAM 
WSB 
WSM 
WSMB 


11:15a.m.    10:15  9:15  8:15 

WEAF  WJAR  WTAG  WCSH 

WLIT  WRC  WCAE  WWJ 

WTAM  KSD  WTMJ  KSTP 

WEBC  WEEI  WGY  WMC 

WBEN  WSAI  KYW  WOC 

WHO  CFCF  CKGW 


.  Sunday) 
9:00 

WNAC 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WADC 

WISN 

KLRA 

KLZ 


PAUL  TREMAINE— (daily  ex 
12:00  noon      11:00      10:00 

WKBW  WEAN  WDRC 
WORC  WPG  WCAU 
WHP  WJAS  WLBW 
WCAO  WTAR  WDBJ 
WKBN  WLAC  WBRC 
KSCJ  WMT  KMBC 
WDAY  KOIL  KFJF 
KOL         WTAQ 


COLUMBIA     REVIEW  —  (daily  except 
Sat.   and   Sun.) 
12:30  p.  m.    11:30         10:30 

WABC     W2XE      WLBZ 
WORC     WPG         WCAU 
WHP        WJAS        WLBW 
WCAO     WTAR      WADC 
WBCM    WSPD        WDOD 
WLAC     WBRC      WISN 
WBBM    KSCJ         WMT 
KLRA      WDAY      KOIL 
KFJF       WGR 


9:30 

WDRC 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WBT 

WREC 

WOWO 

KMBC 

WIBW 


MUSICAL  AVIATORS  ORCHESTRA— 

Tom  Truesdale.  Director.  (Daily) 
1:00  p.m.    12:00            11:00  10:00 

WABC     W2XE       WGR  WLBZ 

WDRC     WPG  WCAU  W3XAU 

WHP        WJAS         WLBW  WMAL 

WCAO     WTAR       WADC  WHK 

WKRC    WWNC     WBT  WBCM 

WSPD     WDOD      WREC  WLAC 
WBRC     WOWO      KLRA 

AMBASSADOR  HOTEL  ORCHESTRA 
— (Mon.  and  Thurs.) 
1:30  p.  m.    12:30  11:30 


WABC  W2XE 

WDRC  WPG 

WLBW  WMAL 

WDBJ  WADC 

WBT  WBCM 

WLAC  WBRC 


WEAN 
WFAN 
WCAO 
WKRC 
WSPD 
WOWO 


10:30 
WGR 

WJAS 

WTAR 

WWNC 

WDOD 

KLRA 


COLUMBIA  ARTIST   RECITAL— 
(daily  ex.  Tues.) 
2:00  p.m.      1:00  12:00  11:00 

WABC     W2XE       WHEC  WGR 

WLBZ      WEAN       WDRC  WPG 

WFAN     WHP  WJAS  WMAL 

WCAO     WTAR       WDBJ  WHK 

WKRC    WKBN      WWNC  WBT 

WBCM    WSPD        WDOD  WREC 

WLAC     WISN        WOWO  WBBM 

WCCO     KSCJ  WMT  KLRA 

WDAY     KFJF         KTRH  KLZ 
KOL 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  THE  AIR— 

(daily  except  Sat.) 


2:30  p.  m.      1:30 

WABC  W2XE 

WLBZ  WEAN 

WORC  WPG 

WHP  WJAS 

WTAR  WDBJ 

WKRC  WKBN 

WSPD  WDOD 

WBRC  WISN 

WCCO  KSCJ 

KMBC  KLRA 

WIBW  KFH 

KTRH  KTSA 

KOL  KFPY 

EDNA  WALLACE 
Thurs.  and  Pride 
2:30  p.m.       1:30 

WEAF     WEEI 


12:30 

WHEC 
WDRC 
WCAU 
WMAL 
WADC 


11:30 
WGR 

WNAC 
W3XAU 
WCAO 
WHK 


WWNC     WBCM 
WREC       WLAC 


WLIT 

WSAI 

WOW 

WOAI 

WBEN 

CFCF 


WRC 

KSD 

KVOO 

WKY 

WTAM 


WFBM 

WMT 

WDAY 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KHJ 

HOPPER 

y) 

12:30 

WJAR 

WCAE 

WOC 

WBAP 

WTIC 

KYW 


WGL 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KRLD 

KVI 


(Wed., 

11:30 

WCSH 

WWJ 

WHO 

KPRC 

WTAG 

CKGW 


COLUMBIA  SALON  ORCHESTRA— 
Emery  Deutsch,  Director.  (Mon., 
Tues.,  and  Wed.) 
3:00  p.  m.      2:00  1:00 


WGR 

WORC 
WMAL  WCAO 
WADC      WHK 


WABC  W2XE 

WDRC  WNAC 

WHP 

WDBJ 

WKBN  WWNC     WBT 

WSPD  WDOD     WREC 

WISN  WFBM      WGL 

KSCJ  WMT         KLRA 

KOIL  KFJF         KRLD 

KLZ  KVI  KOL 


12:00 

WEAN 
WPG 
WTAR 
WKRC 
WBCM 
WLAC 
WBBM 
WDAY 
KTRH 
KFPY 


LITERARY  DIGEST  TOPICS  IN 
BRIEF — Lowell  Thomas.  (Daily  sl- 
ept Sunday) 


6:45  p.  I 

WJZ 
WBAL 


5:45 

WBZ 
KDKA 


WJAX      WIOD 
WSUN 


4:45  3:45 

WBZA  WHAM 

WRVA  WPTF 

WLW  WFLA 


Eastern        Central     Mountain 


UNCLE  ABE  AN 
Thurs.,  Friday,  S 
6:45  p.m.      5:45 

WEAF     WEEI 


WFI 

WEBC 

WTAM 

WOC 

WSB 

WHAS 

MORTON 
Rich  an 
cept  Su: 
7:00  p.m 

WABC 

WDRC 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WKRC 

WDOD 

KLRA 

KFH 

KVI 


WRC 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WHO 

WSMB 

WBEN 


D      DAVID 

at.) 

4:45 
WJAR 
WTMJ 
WGY 
WSAI 
WOW 
WJDX 
CKGW 


Pacific 

-(Wed. 

3:45 

WCSH 

WSM 

WTAG 

KSD 

WDAF 

WENR 

WMC 


DOWNEY— With  Freddie 
d  his  Orchestra.  (Daily  ex- 
.i  Mon.  and  Tues.) 

6:00  5:00  4:00 

WHEC      WGR 
WORC      WCAU 
WJAS        WLBW 
WDBJ       WHK 


W2XE 

WNAC 

WHP 

WTAR 

WKBN 

WBRC 

WDAY 

KFJF 

KOL 


WWNC  WBCM 

WGL  KSCJ 

KOIL  WIBW 

KRLD  KTRH 

KFPY  KFRC 


AMOS  'N'  ANDY— Pepsodent. 
(Dally  except  Sunday) 


7:00  p. 
WJZ 

WBZA 
WPTF 
WFLA 
WGAR 


6:00 

WHAM 

WRC 

WJAX 

WSUN 
CFCF 


5:00  4:00 

KDKA  WBZ 

CKGW  WRVA 

WIOD  WCKY 

WLW  WJR 


TASTYEAST      JESTERS   —  (Monday, 
Thurs.,  Sat.) 

7:15  p.m.      6:15  5:15  4:15 

WJZ          WCKY  WHAM  WBZ 

WBZA      WREN  KDKA  WRC 

WGAR    WRVA  WPTF  WJAX 
WIOD 

PHIL  COOK— The  Quaker  Man.  (Dally 
except  Sat.  and  Sun.) 


7:30  p.  m.      6:30 
WJZ  WBZ 


WJDX 

WIOD 
WHAS     WSM 
WSMB    WHAM     KDKA 
KWK       WTMJ      WEBC 

WRC         WGAR 


KPRC 
WJAX 


KSL 


5:30 

WBZA 
KTHS 
WFLA 
WMC 


EVANGELINE  ADAMS— As 
Forhan's.  (Mon.  and  Wed. 
7:30  p.m.      6:30  5:30 

WABC     W2XE  WFBL 

WKBW   WEAN  WDRC 

WCAU     W3XAU  WCAO 

WDBJ      WADC  WHK 

WAIU      WWNC  WBT 

WXYZ     WSPD  WDOD 

WLAC     WBRC  WDSU 

WFBM    WGL  WBBM 

KMOX    KMBC  KLRA 

KFJF       WRR  KTRH 


4:30 

WOAI 

WPTF 

WSUN 

WSB 

WREN 

KOA 

CFCF 

trologer. 

.) 

4:30 

WHEC 

WNAC 

WTAR 

WKRC 

WGST 

WREC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KOIL 

CFRB 


DADDY  AND  ROLLO—  Congress  Cigar 
Co.      (Tues.,  Wed.  and  Thurs.) 


7:45  p.m.      6:45 
WABC      W2XE 


WEAN 
WJAS 
WADC 
WSPD 


WNAC 

WLBW 

WHK 

WREC 


WMAQ    WCCO 
KOIL 


5:45 
WFBL 

WCAU 

WMAL 

WKRC 

WISN 

KMOX 


4:45 
WKBW 
W3XAU 
WCAO 
WXYZ 
WOWO 
KMBC 


LITERARY      DIGEST      TOPICS      IN 
BRIEF — Lowell   Thomas,      (daily  ex. 

Sun.) 


8:00  p.  m.  7:00 
WFBL  WGR 
WGST  WXYZ 
WBRC  WDSU 
WMAQ  WCCO 
KOIL        KEJF 


6.00  5.00 

WADC  WHK 

WSPD  WREC 

WFBM  WGL 

WMOX  WMBC 

WRR  KTSA 


JULIA     SANDERSON      AND     FRANK 
CRUMIT — Blackstone        Plantation. 
(Tues.  and  Thurs.) 
8:00  p.m. 


WEAF  WEEI 

WCSH  WFI 

KSD  WOC 

WCAE  WTAM 

WHO  WDAF 
KSTP 


WJAR 

WRC 

WGY 

WWJ 

WOW 


WTAG 

WIBO 

WBEN 

WSAI 

WEBC 


BARBASOL    PROGRAM— (Mon.    and 
Thurs.) 


8:15  p.  m.      7:15 

WABC  W2XE 
WEAN  WDRC 
W3XAU  WJAS 
WADC  WHK 
WSPD  WISN 
WCCO     KMOX 

RADIOTRON  VARI 
Baer.  (Wed.  and 
8:15  p.m.      7:15 

WEAF  WEEI 
WTAG  WCSH 
WBEN     WTAM 


WWJ 

WOW 

WSUN 

WJDX 

KSL 

KHQ 

WPTF 


KSD 

WDAF 

WSM 

WFAA 

KGO 

KOMO 

KPRC 


6:15 

WFBL 
WNAC 
WMAL 
WKRC 
WFBM 
KMBC 

ETIES 

Sat.) 

6:15 
WTIC 
WRC 
WSAI 
WOC 
WIOD 
WSB 
WOAI 
KECA 
KTAR 


5:15 

WKBW 
WCAU 
WCAO 
WXYZ 
WMAQ 
KOIL 

—   "Bugs" 

5:15 

WJAR 

WLIT 

WIBO 

WHO 

WFLA 

WSMB 

KOA 

KGW 

KF8D 


Eastern        Central     Mountain     Pacific 

OLD  GOLD  CHARACTER  READINGS 
— Lorna  Fan  tin.  (Tues.,)  (Thurs.  9:15) 
8:15  p.m.      7:15  6:15  5:15 


WABC  W2XE 

WGR  WLBZ 

WNAC  WORC 
W3XAU  WHP 

WCAO  WTAR 

WKRC  WAIU 

WBT  WGST 

WDBO  WDAE 

WSPD  WDOD 

WBRC  WDSU 

WCCO  KSCJ 

KMBC  KLRA 

KOIL  WIBW 

WRR  KTRH 

KDYL  KVI 

KOIN  KHJ 


WFBL 

WEAN 

WPG 

WJAS 

WDBJ 

WKBN 

WTOC 

WXYZ 

WREC 

WISN 

WMT 

WDAY 

KFH 

KTSA 

KOL 

KFRC 


WHEC 

WDRC 

WCAU 

WLBW 

WADC 

WWNC 

WQAM 

WBCM 

WLAC 

WJJD 

KMOX 

WNAX 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KFPY 


KALTENBORN    EDITS  THE   NEWS- 
(Sun.,  Tues.  and  Thurs.) 


8:30  p.m.      7:30 

WABC     W2XE 
WEAN     WNAC 
W3XAU  WJAS 
WADC     WHK 
WSPD      WOWO 
KMOX    KMBC 


6:30 

WFBL 
WORC 
WMAL 
WKRC 
WFBM 
KOIL 


5:30 
WGR 
WCAU 
WCAO 
WXYZ 
WCCO 


GUY    LOMBARDO'S    ORC 
Robert     Burns     Panatel 
(Mon.)    (Wed.,   11:00) 


10:00  p.m.      9:00 

WABC     W2XE 
WEAN    WDRC 
W3XAU  WJAS 
WADC    WHK 


WSPD 

WCCO 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KOIN 


WOWO 
KMOX 
KRLD 
KDYL 
KHJ 


8:00 

WFBL 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WKRC 

WFBM 

KMBC 

KTRH 

KOL 

KFRC 


HESTRA— 
Program. 

7:00 

WKBW 

WCAU 

WCAO 

WXYZ 

WMAQ 

KOIL 

KTSA 

KFPY 


B.  A.  ROLFE  AND  HIS  LUCKY  STRIKE 
DANCE  ORCHESTRA— (Tues.  Thurs. 

Sat.) 


10:00  p.m.      9:00 

WEAF     WEEI 


WCSH 

WWJ 

WHO 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WSMB 

KGO 

KHQ 

WIBO 

WBEN 


WFI 

WSAI 

WTMJ 

WIOD 

WSM 

WJDX 

WKY 

KOMO 

WDAF 

WOW 


8:00 

WJAR 

WRC 

KSD 

WEBC 

WFLA 

WMC 

WOAI 

KECA 

KTAR 

WTAM 


7:00 
WTAG 

WCAE 

WOC 

WRVA 

WSUN 

WSB 

KOA 

KGW 

KFSD 

WAPI 


CLARA,    LU     AND 

Sun  and  Mon.) 
10:30  p.m.  9:30 
WJZ  WBAL 

WJR         WLW 
WGAR     WBZ 


EM — (daily    except 


8:30 

WHAM 

KWK 

WBZA 


7:30 

KDKA 
WREN 
WGN 


RAPID  TRANSIT— (Tues.  and  Thurs.) 
11:00  p.m. 

WEAF     WEEI        WFI  WCAE 

KSD         WWJ         WSAI        WOC 
WHO       WIOD 


Sunday 


MORNING    MU 
Deutsch  Conduc 
9:00  a.m.      8:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WORC 
W3XAU  WHP 
WWNC  WBT 
WREC     WLAC 
WMT       KMOX 
KFH         KFJF 
KDYL 


ROXY   SYMPHONY   CONCERT— 
11:00  a.m.      10:00       9:00  8:00 

KGO 


SIC ALE 

ting. 
7:00 
WHEC 
WPG 
WCAO 
WSPD 
WISN 
WNAX 
KRLD 


— E  m  •  r  y 

6:00 

WGR 

WCAU 

WTAR 

WDOD 

WFBM 

WIBW 

KTRH 


WEAF 

WGAR 

WOC 

WJAR 

WMC 

KOA 

KFSD 


WJZ 

WRC 

WHO 

WGN 

WKY 

KECA 


WBAL 

WTAM 

WPTF 

WDAF 

KWK 

KGW 


WWJ 
WLW 

WTMJ 
WREN 
KOMO 


INTERNATIONAL  BROADCAST— 

12:30  p.m.      11:30       10:30  9:30 

WABC     W2XE       WHEC  WGR 

WLBZ     WDRC      WORC  WPG 

WHP        WMAL      WCAO  WTAR 

WDBJ      WADC      WHK  WWNC 

WBT        WBCM      WSPD  WDOD  ] 

WISN      WOWO     WCCO  KSCJ 

WMT       KMBC      KLRA  WDAY 

KFJF       KLZ            KDYL  KVI 
KFPY 

April  6 — A  high  ecclesiastic  on  "Easter." 
April  12  — (From  Paris) — Serge  VoronofT  on 
"Rejuvenation."  April  19 — The  Lord 
Mayor  o(  London  and  Lord  Mayor's  Boy 
Players  and  Singers:  "Shakespeare  and  His 
Boy  Players."  April  26 — Speaker  to  be 
announced.  Subject:  "Daniel  Defoe." 
May  3 — Miss  Megan  Lloyd  George,  M.P.: 
"Wales."  (Beginning  of  Internationa] 
Travel  Series.) 
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Eastern 

Central 

Mountain      Pacific 

Eastern 

Central 

Mounta 

in      Pacific 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain       Pacific 

Eastern 

Central 

Mountain       Pacific 

LITTLE  JACK  LITTLE— 

ENNA   JETTICK    MELODIES — 

NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR 

T1      ~ 

1:45  p.m.      12:45 

11:45 

10:45 

8:00  p.m.      7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

12:30  p. 

m.    11:30 

10:30 

9:30 

1  ue^< 

WJZ 

WREN 

KFAB 

WJR 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WHAM 

WJZ 

WHAM 

WJR 

KSTP 

WGAR 

WLW 

KWK 

KYW 

WKY 

WJR 

WRVA 

whas 

WREN 

WFAA 

JOSEPHINE 

WREN 

WFAA 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WEBC 

WIOD 

WAPI 

WOW 

10:45  a. 

m.  9:45 

8:45 

7:45 

CATHEDRAL    HOUR 

WHAS 

WSM 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WMC 

WSB 

WGAR 

KVOO 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WHAM 

2.00  p.m.      1:00 

12:00 

11:00 

KDKA 

WMC 

KOA 

WENR 

WKY 

WOAI 

WRC 

WHO 

KDKA 

WCKY 

KWK 

WSM 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WIOD 

KTHS 

WSMB 

KOMO 

WDAF 

WJDX 

WBAL 

WSM  B 

WMC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WSM  B 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

KFI 

KGW 

KSL 

KHQ 

KWK 

KOA 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WKY 

WTMJ 

WPTF 

WJDX 

WORC 

WPG 

WCAU 

W2XAU 

WLW 

WCKY 

WSB 

WPTF 

WOC 

KTHS 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WJAX 

WIBO 

WREN' 

KSTP 

WHP 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WRVA 

WFLA 

WSUN 

KFAB 

WJAX 

KFAB 

KPRC 

KDKA 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WIOD 

KTHS 

WDBJ 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

KFSD 

KTAR 

WJDX 

KPO 

WLW 

KFKX 

WPTF 

WSM 

KVOO 

WBAP 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WBT 

WBCM 

WDOD 

WREC 

KVOO 

KHQ 

WGAR 

WEBC 

WHAS 

WJR 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WFBM 

WGL 

CFCF 

U.    S.    ARMY    RAMn 

WBBM 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMBC 

4:15  p.  i 

WABC 

n.      3:15 

2:15 

1:15 

SISTERS  OF  THE  SI 

KLRA 

WDAY 

KOIL 

WIBW 

MAURICE  CI 

W2XE 

WGR 

WLBZ 

2:45  p.m.      1:45 

12:45 

11:45 

KFH 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

born 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WJZ 

WHAM 

KDKA 

WREN 

KT8A 

KLZ 

KVI 

KFPY 

8:00  p.m.      7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

WPG 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

KWK 

KFAB 

CKGW 

KOA 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WRC 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WGAR 

WON 

WMC 

WSB 

MOONSHINE  AINU  HUINtY3UCK.Lt — 

WGY 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WWNC 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

CFCF 

WTMJ 

2:00  p.m.      1:00 

1  L  :uu 

■  i  :uu 

KSD 

WOW 

WIOD 

WIBO 

WREC 

WLAC 

WISN 

WGL 

WEAF 
WGY 

W  1AU 

WBEN 

WJAR 
WTAM 
WEEI 

WRC 
KSD 

WLIT 

KSTP 

WHO 

WOC 

WHAS 

WBBM 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

POND'S — 

WEBC 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

5:00  p.m.      4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WWJ 
WCAE 

WDAF 
KOA 

WKY 

KTHS 

KPRC 

WOAI 

KOIL 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

WEAF 

WRC 

KSD 

WTAG 

WTMJ 

WTAM 

WJDX 

WFLA 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

WWJ 

WBEN 

WCSH 

WEEI 

WSUN 

WDAF 

WTIC 

KVOO 

KFPY 

KHJ 

WAPI 

WTIC 

WJAR 

WSAI 

POP  CONlck i a — 
3:00  p.m.      2:00 

WEAF     WJAR 

1:00 

WTAG 

12:00 
WRC 

WBEN 

WLIT 

WOC 

WTAM 

KYW 

WHO 

MALTINE  STORY 

PROGRAM— 

WOW       WDAF 
WCAE     WSM 

ADVENTURES  IN 
H.  Vizetelly. 
5:15  p.m.      4:15 
WABC     W2XE 
WDRC     WFAN 
WMAL    WCAO 
WWNC    WBCM 
WLAC      WBRC 
WCCO     KSCJ 
WDAY    KFJF 
KTSA       KLZ 

CKGW 

WSB  . 

WCAE     WWJ          KSD           WOW 
WDAF     CFCF 

NEW   YORK  PHILHARMONIC  SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA — 
3:15  p.m.      2:15            1:15              12:15 

WABC     W2XE       WNAC      WORC 
WKBW   WLBZ        WEAN       WDRC 
WCAU     W3XAU    WHP         WJAS 
WLBW    WCAO       WTAR      WDBJ 
WADC    WKRC      WKBN      WWNC 
WBT        WBCM      WDOD      WREC 

ARABESQUE— Desert  Play 
9:00  p.m.        8:00            7:00 
WABC     W2XE       WGR 
WEAN     WDRC      WNAC 
WJAS       WLBW      WMAL 
WTAR     WDBJ        WADC 
WKBN    WWNC     WBT 
WSPD     WDOD      WREC 
WBRC     WISN        WFBM 
KSCJ       WMT         KMOX 
KLRA      WNAX      KOIL 
KFJF        KRLD       KTRH 

6:00 
WLBZ 
WORC 
WCAO 
WKRC 
WBCM 
WLAC 
WCCO 
KMBC 
WIBW 
KTSA 

5:00  p.m.      4:00           3:00              2:00 
WJZ          WBZ           WBZA        WBAL 
WHAM    KDKA       WLW         KYW 
KWK        WREN      KFAB        WJR 
KOA          KSL            KGO           KFI 
KOMO     KFSD 

ANHEUSER       BUSCH      PROGRAM  — 
Tony  Cabooch. 

7:45  p.m.      6:45            5:45              4:45 
WABC     W2XE        WJAS         WHK 
WAIU      WXYZ       WSPD        WDOD 

WORDS- 

3:15 
WHEC 
WHP 

WTAR 

WDOD 

WISN 

WMT 

KRLD 

Dr.  Frank 

2:15 

WGR 

WLBW 

WKBN 

WREC 

WGL 

KLRA 

KTRH 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WOWO 

WFBM 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KOL 

KFPY 

WREC 

WDSU 

WFBM 

WMAQ 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KM  OX 

WMT 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

KMBC 

KLRA 
KFH 

WDAY 
KFJF 

KOIL 
KRLD 

ATWATER  KENT 

HOUR— 

KOIL 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

NATURA 
BROAD 

L         SECURITY 

LEAGUE 

WIBW 

CAST    SERIES    — 

KTRH     KLZ           KDYL 
KFPY      KHJ 

SWIFT  GARDEN  PARTY— 

KVI 

9:15  p.m.      8:15 

WEAF     WEEI 
WGY       WCAE 
WSAI       KSD 
WFAA     KOA 

7:15 

WRC 
WTAM 
WOW 
WOAI 

6:15 

WFI 
WWJ 

WSM 
WSMB 

"HOW'S  BUSINESS?"  — 
8:00  p.m.      7:00            6:00 
WEAF     WJAX        WJAR 
WCAE     KSD           WWJ 
WSAI      wr>AF      w.mY 

5:00 
WRC 
KOMO 
KGO 

6:00  p.m.      5:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WHP        WLBW 
WWNC    WBT 
WREC     WLAC 

4:00 
WHEC 
WTAR 
WBCM 
WBRC 

3:00 
WDRC 
WDBJ 
WDOD 
WGL 

3:30  p.m.      2:30 

WEAF     WEEI 

1:30 

WJAR 

12:30 

WTAF 

KFI 

KHQ 

WGN 

WMC 

WAPI 

KPRC 

KOMO 
WKY 

KPO 
WHAS 

KVOO 

WSUN 

KECA 
WHAS 

KHQ 
WEBC 

WFLA 
WSMB 

WBBM 
WDAY 

KSCJ 
KFJF 

WMT 
KTSA 

KLRA 
KLZ 

WCSH 
WBEN 
WFI 

WLIT 
WCAE 
KYW 

WRC 

WTAM 

KSD 

WGY 

WWJ 
WOC 

WSB 

WDAF 

WBEN 

WOC 
KSL 
KSTP 

WHO 
CKGW 

KGW 
WMC 

KTAR 
WPTF 

KFSD 
WIOD 

KSL 

KDYL     KVI            KOL           KFPY 
POLITICAL    SITUATION    IN    WASH- 

WHO 
CKGW 

WOW 

WDAF 

WSAI 

A.  &  P.  GYPSIES- 

INGTON    TONIGHT— Fre 

deric    Wil- 

GRAHAM   PAIGE 

HOUR — 

8:30  p.m.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

Iiam  Wile. 

DR.  S.   PAR 

9:30  p.m.      8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WTAG 

WJAR 

7:00  p.m.      6:00 

5:00 

4:00 

4:00  p.r 

WEAF 

n.      3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WTIC 

WCSH 

WLIT 

WRC 

WABC 

W2.XE 

WGR 

WDRC 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WCSH 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WCAU 

WGY 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WORC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WHP 

WTAG 

KOA 

WOW 

WKY 

WiiXAU  WJAS 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WGN 

KSD 

WOC 

WDAF 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WT  A  R 

WO  A I 

WSAI 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WBT 

WTAM 

WOW 

WHO 

WBEN 

WDBJ 

WHK 

WAIU 

WKBN 

WJDX 

KVOO 

KPRC 

WEBC 

WGST 

WTOC 

WQAM 

WDBO 

WBCM 

WBRC 

WGL 

KSCJ 

WDAF 

WWJ 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WDAE 

WXYZ 

WSPD 

WREC 

THE  SIMMONS  HOU 

tropolitan 

KLRA 

WDAY 

KOIL 

KFH 

KHQ 

WHO 

WOC 

KGO 

WDSU 

WOWO 

WBBM 

WCCO 

Opera  Stars. 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KOL 

KFPY 

KOMO 

WCAE 

WFJC 

WRC 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KFJF 

8:30  p.m.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

KHJ 

KFRC 

WTAQ 

KGW 

WPTF 

WMC 

WGY 

KRLD 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

WABC 

W2XE 

WGR 

WEAN 

WSM 

KTHS 

WBAP 

WSB 

KDYL 

KOL 

KFPY 

KOIN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WJAS 

SOCONYLANC 

WAPI 

WBEN 

WRVA 

WIOD 

KHJ 

KFRC 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

7:30  p.m.      6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

WGN 

KPO 

KHQ 

WHK 
WBRC 

WAIU 

WISN 

WBCM 
WFBM 

WLAC 
WCCO 

WEAF 
WCSH 

WEEI 
WGY' 

WJAR 
WBEN 

WTAG 

SERMON 

BY    REV.    DONALD   GREY 

"WORLD 

ADVEN' 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMBC 

KLRA 

BARNHOUSE — 

FLOYD 

GIBBONS" — 

WDAY 

WNAX 

KFJF 

KRLD 

PAUL  WHIT 

'S  PAINT  r* 

5:00  p.m.      4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

9:30  p.m.      0:30 

7:30 

6:30 

KTSA 

KDYL 

KOL 

KFPY 

8:00  p.n 

1.       7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WGR 

WJZ 

VViSZ 

WBZA 

WHAM 

WTAQ 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WHAM 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WJAS 

KDKA 

WJR 

KWK 

WREN 

KDKA 

WTMJ 

WJR 

WLW 

WMAL 

WADC 

WKRC 

WXYZ 

KYW 

WCKY 

WGAR 

THE     THREE      BAKI 

KYW 

KWK 

WREN 

WRVA 

WSPD 

WOWO 

WMAQ 

KOIL 

man's  Orchestra 

WJAX 

KGW 

KOMO 

KHQ 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

KRLD 

WRR 

ROYAL'S 

POET   OF   THE   ORGAN— 

9:00  p.n 

i.      8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

KFSD 

KTAR 

WGAR 

WGY 

10:00  p. 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WHEC 

KOA 

WBAP 

WIOD 

WHAS 

DAVEY  HOUK — 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WKBW 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

WJDX 

5:00  p.m.      4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WNAC 

WORC 

WPG 

WCAU 

WSMB 

WOAI 

KFAE 

KGO 

WEAF 

WJAK 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

W3XAU  WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

KECA 

WFI 

WRC 

WGY 

WCAE 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WGST 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WTAM 

KSD 

WSAI 

WENR 

WXYZ 

WSPD 

WLAC 

WOWO 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WWNC 

FLORSHEHV 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

WB3M 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KOIL 

WBT 

WGST 

WTOC 

WQAM 

8:30   p.n 

1.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

CKGW 

WBEN 

WEEI 

WWJ 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KOL 

KFPY 

WDBO 

WDAE 

WXYZ 

WBCM 

WEAF 

W  TAG 

WFI 

w  He 

KOIN 

KHJ 

KFRC 

WSPD 

WLAP 

WDOD 

WREC 

WGY 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WSA 1 

THE   FRENCH    1KIO — 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WDSU 

WISN 

wr;  x 

KSD 

WDAF 

WEBC 

5:30  p.m.      4:30 

3:30 

2:30 

WOWO 

WFBM 

WMAQ 

WCCO 

WRVA 

KVOO 

W.l  \  X 

WIOD 

WGR 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

BOSWELL  51 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMOX 

KMBC 

WSUN 

WFLA 

WSM 

WMC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WFAN 

WHP 

10:15  p. 

m.      9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

KLRA 

WDAY 

WNAX 

KOIL 

WSB 

WSMB 

WJDX 

KPRC 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

WIBW 

K  FH 

KFJF 

KRLD 

WOAI 

WKY 

KOA 

KSL 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WHK 

WJR 

KWK 

WLW 

WREN 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KTHS 

WJAR 

wn.vs 

WCSH 

WKRC 

WWNC 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WRVA 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WAPI 

KOL 

KFPY 

KOIN 

KHJ 

WBAP 

WBEN 

KSTP 

W  OW 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WSB 

WMC 

WHAS 

WFLA 

KFRC 

MAYTAG 
9:00  p.n 
WJZ 

WOWO 
WMT 
KOIL 
KLZ 

WFBM 
KMBC 
WIBW 
KDYL 

WBBM 
KLRA 
KFJF 
KVI 

KSCJ 
WDAY 
KRLD 
KFPY 

WSUN 

WKY 

KSTP 

WSMB 
WHAM 
WEBC 

WJDX 
WGAR 
KYW 

WOAI 
WTMJ 

ORCHESTRA— 
i.      8:00         7:00 
WBZ            WBZA 

6:00 
WHAM 

PREMIER    SALAD     DESSERTS  — Brad 
Browne  and  Al   Llewelyn. 
8:45   p.m.       7:45             6:45               5:45 

W  \nc     W2XE        WFBL       WKBW 

lODENT   CLUB— 
7:00  p.m.      6:00 
WEAF      WEEI 
WCSH     WRC 
WSAI       WLS 
WHO       WOW 
WBEN     WFI 

5:00 

WJAR 

WCAE 

KSD 

WEBC 

WDAF 

4:00 

WTAG 
WWJ 
WOC 
WTMJ 

THE  GAUCHOS— (Vincent  Sorey) 
10:30  p.m.   q-30          fi-tn                T-'.n 

KDKA 
WREN 

WJR 
KSTP 

KWK 

WEBC 

KWY 
KTHS 

WEAN 
W3X  u 

W  DRC 
WJAS 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WCAO 

WABC 
WNAC 
WJAS 
WDBJ 

W2XE 
WORC 

WLBW 
WKBN 

WKBW 
WPCi 
WMAL 
WBT 

WEAN 
WFAN 
WTAR 
CFRB 

WKY        WOAI         KOA            KSL 
KGO         KECA        KGW         KSQ 
KOMO     KVOO        WLW         WFAA 
KPRC      WGAR 

GENERAL  MOTORS  PROGRAM  — 

WADC 

W  T<  X  ' 
WXYZ 
WOWO 
KMBC 

KDYL 

wiiK 

W  QAM 
WSPD 
WMAQ 

KOIL 
KVI 

WKRC 
WDBO 
WLAC 
WCCO 
KTRH 
KOL 

WGST 
WDAE 

W  |IS1' 
KMOX 
KLZ 
KFPY 

HARBOR 

LIGHTS— 

KAFFEE 

HAG  SLUMBER   MUSIC— 

9:30  p.m.      8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

KOIN 

Kill 

KFRC 

7:00  p.m-      6:00 

5:00 

4:00 

10:30  p. 

m.      9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WEAF 

w  i :  i :  i 

WJAR 

W  CSH 

WCKY 

WJZ 

KDKA 

WREN 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

WTAG 

WLIT 

W  HI' 

WGY 

McKESSON 

KWK 

KOA 

WGAR 

WGN 

WHAM 

WJR 

WLW 

KWK 

WCA  i : 

WTAM 

WWJ 

WGN 

9:00   p.n 

».       8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

KFSD 

WRVA 

KGO 

KPO 

WREN 

WENR 

KS1) 

woe 

W  OW 

WSAI 

w  r  \(. 

wi:  vf 

W  III 

W.I  A  R 

KOMO 

WDAF 

KSTP 

WHAS 

WSM 

WBEN 

WCSH 

WFI 

WRC 

WMC 

WSB 

KPUC 

WJAX 

WOW 

W   1AM 

WSM 

KSD 

RCA   VICTO               OCRAM- 

SUNDAY 

AT   SETH 

WFAA 

WOAI 

W   kl 

KOA 

W  .1  \  X 

TO  I'M  J 

w  I  BC 

WRVA 

7:30  p.r 

WEAF 

n.     6:30 

5:30 

4:30 

10:45  p. 

m.      9:45 

8:45 

7:45 

KSL 

KGO 

KGW 

KFI 

WSM 

WIOD 

W  11    \ 

WSUN 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WCHS 

WRC 

KOMO 

KHQ 

WTIC 

WHO 

WJDX 

WMC 

WSB 

WSMB 

WWJ 

KPRC 

WBEN 

WRC 

WGY 

WOW 

WDAF 

CKQW 

WBEN 

WTMJ 

KO  V 

KPRC 

WOAI 

WKY 

WGY 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WSAI 

KSTP 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WWJ 

KTAR 

KSI 

KGO 

KECA 

KYW 

WRVA 

WIOD 

WFLA 

KYW 

who 

W  ICBC 

WJAX 

CHESEBROUGH 

KHQ 

KFSD 

Kl.W 

KOMO 

WSUN 

WHAS 

KSD 

WDAF 

WIOD 

WHAS 

WSM 

WJDX 

9:30  p.m.      8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

KVOO 

WWJ 

lO  W 

W  H  \S 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WMC 

WSB 

KPRC 

WKY 

KOA 

KGO 

WJZ 

WBZ 

W  BZA 

WHAM 

WSMB 

WJDX 

KTHS 

KVOO 

KGW 

WSB 

KTAR 

KFSD 

KDK  \ 

WLW 

KW  K 

KYW 

HENRY  CEC 

WOAI 

WKY 

KOA 

KSL 

WRVA 

WBEN 

WFI 

WOC 

WREN 

CKGW 

WJR 

WGAR 

9:00  p.r 

i        8:00 

7:00 

6:00 

KGO 

KFI 

KHQ 

KTAR 

WFLA 

WSUN 

KECA 

W   \BC 

W  J  \  1 

W  1   111 

W'C.H 

KFSD 

KGW 

KOMO 

WFAA 

SYMPHONI 

W  1    \\ 

w  DRC 

WNAC 

W  c  M 

WWJ 

KPRC 

Vauk'hn 

de   Lcath. 

w  ;\  \i 

WHP 

WJAS 

W  M  M 

Moi 

^ 

10:30  p. 

m.      9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WC  v<i 

w   MU 

WHK 

w  KRC 

MAJOR 

BOWES' 

FAMILY- 

nday 

TO  E  \  V 

W  .1  Ml 

w  T  \i: 

WRC 

WXYZ 

W  SI'D 

W  1SX 

w  OWO 

8:00  p.m.      7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

WCAE 

W    1   \M 

w  I  IT 

W  W  J 

W  IBM 

W  BUM 

W    l     I     (  > 

KMOX 

WEAF 

WSMB 

KSTI> 

WIOD 

w  DAF 

WMC 

W  SI! 

WJDX 

KMBC 

KOIL 

Kill 

WSB 

WJDX 

WJAR 

WCAU 

THE     MADISON 

SINGERS — 

w  BEN 

WGY 

WOC 

w  HO 

WRC 

WGY 

WWJ 

WSAI 

Program  by  Mix 

:d  Quarte 

t. 

CFCF 

W  111 

HAPPY  WONDER 

BAKIRS— 

KSD 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WOW 

11:15a. 

m.    10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

9:30  p.m.      8:30 

7:.10 

6:30 

WHO 

WTAM 

WOC 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WKBW 

EMPIRE 

BUILDERS- 

W   1 

W   11    1 

W.l  \K 

w  r  u. 

WLBZ 

W  EAN 

u  DRC 

w  \  v  <  ■ 

10:30  p. 

m.    9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

W 'l    Sll 

w  1  1 

W  RC 

w  i;i 

COLLIERS 

WPG 

WCAU 

w:;\  w 

W.l  \s 

WJZ 

WBZ 

n  1 1    \ 

W  11  \M 

Will   N 

WCAE 

KVOO 

W  11  VP 

8:15  p.t 

n.      7:15 

6:15 

5:15 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

w  i  m; 

KDKA 

WJR 

W  1  w 

IO  W 

KSTP 

w  nif 

WTMJ 

W  RV   \ 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WHAM 

WDBJ 

WKHN 

\\  \\  N  ( ' 

W  lil'M 

K  W  K 

W  REN 

WTMJ 

WOAI 

w  r  \m 

W  W  .1 

WSM 

WIBO 

KDKA 

WJR 

HMV 

KYW 

w  sen 

W1X)1> 

WREC 

w  i   VC 

KSTP 

W  1   BC 

KOA 

KSL 

KSD 

WOC 

W  HO 

W  i>W 

KWK 

WREN 

KAO 

KSL 

WBRC 

W I S  X 

wow  o 

KSCJ 

KGO 

Kit  '  V 

KOMO 

KHQ 

W  D  \  1  ' 

W  K  Y 

KO  \ 

KSI 

KHQ 

KOMO 

\\  J-  1 

KGW 

KMBC 

Kl.KA 

KOIL 

KFJF 

KTAR 

KFSD 

W  K\ 

WBAP 

KGO 

KECA 

KCW 

KOMO 

KPO 

KTSA 

KPRC 

WGAR 

Kt.W 

K  1 1 Q 
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THEPHILCOSYM 
9:30  p.m.      8:30 
WABC     W2XE 
WKBW   WEAN 
W3XAU  WHP 
WCAO     WDBJ 
WKRC    WAIU 
WGST      WXYZ 
WREC     WLAC 
WFBM    WMAQ 
KMOX    KMBC 
KOIL        KFH 


PHONY 
7:30 

WFBL 

WNAC 

WJAS 

WADC 

WKBN 

WSPD 

WDSU 

wcco 

KLRA 
KFJF 


CONCERT 
6:30 

WHEC 

WCAU 

WMAL 

WHK 

WBT 

WDOD 

WOWO 

WMT 

WDAY 

KRLD 


DEATH  VALLEY  DAYS— 

9:30  p.m.      8:30  7:30  6:30 

WJZ  WBAL       WCKY      WREN 

KWK       WBZ  WBZA        WHAM 

KDKA     WENR 


GRAYBAR'S— Mr. 

and  Mrs 

10:00  p. 

m.    9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WEAN 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WGST 
WffAC 

WXYZ 

WSPD 

WREC 

WBRC 

WDSU 

WISN 

WOWO 

WFBM 

WBBM 

WCCO 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

KOIL 

KFH 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KOL 

KFPY 

KOIN 

KHJ 

KFRC 

WESTINGHOUSE 

SALUTE 

10:00  p. 

m.    9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WBAL 

KDKA 

KYW 

KWK 

KPRC 

WEBC 

WJAX 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSMB 

KGW 

KOA 

KSL 

KGO 

KHQ 

WTMJ 

KOMO 

WREN 

WRVA 

WOAI 

WSB 

WIOD 

WFLA 

WSUN 

KECA 

KSTP 

KTAR 

KFSD 

WJR 

WAPI 

WGAR 

WFAA 

WHAM 

WCKY 

RICHIE 

CRAIG, 

JR. — Blue     Ribbon 

Malt  Jester. 

10:15  p. 

m.      9:15 

8:15 

7:15 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WGR 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WJAS 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WBT 

WXYZ 

WSPD 

WBRC 

WDSU 

WOWO 

WMAQ 

WCCO 

KMBC 

KLRA 

KOIL 

KFH 

KRLD 

KTSA 

PARAMOUNT  PUBLIX  RADIO  PLAY- 

HOUSE 

— 

10:30  p. 

m.    9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WHEC 

WMAK 

WKBW 

WGR 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WPG 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WDEL 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WSAZ 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WCAH 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBT 

WGST 

WTOC 

WQAM 

WDBO 

WDAE 

WXYZ 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WLAP 

WFIW 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WDSU 

WISN 

WOWO 

WFBM 

WBBM 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

WNAX 

KOIL 

WIBW 

KFH 

KFJF 

KRLD 

WRR 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KOL 

KFPY 

KOIN 

KHJ 

KFRC 

KNX 

CFRB 

VINCENT      LOPEZ      AND 

HIS      OR- 

CHESTRA— 

11:30  p 

m.    10:30 

9:30 

8:30 

WEAF 

WFI 

KOA 

WRC 

KSTP 

woe 

WHO 

WOW 

WJDX 

KSD 

WTAM 

WDAF 

WBEN 

Wednesday 

MARY      HALE     MARTIN'S      HOUSE- 
HOLD  PERIOD. 


10:00  a. 

m.    9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WJZ 

WBAL 

WIBO 

KDKA 

KWK 

WREN 

WJDX 

WSMB 

KFAB 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 

WSB 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WLW 

WGAR 

WHAM 

BEN  AND 

HELEN- 

11:15  a. 

m.    10:15 

9:15 

8:15 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WPG 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WISN 

WOWO 

WBBM 

KSCJ 

KMBC 

KLRA 

KOIL 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTSA 

KDYL 

EASTMAN       SCHOOL       SYMPHON 

ORCHESTRA— 

4:00  p.m.      3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WJZ 

WHAM 

WJR 

WREN 

KFAB 

WRC 

CKGW 

KSTP 

WJAX 

WSM 

KOA 

KGO 

KECA 

KTAR 

WGAR 

"BILL 

SCHUDT'S        GOING        T 

PRESS 

' — 

6:00  p. i 

n.       5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WDRC 

WFAN 

WHP 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WGL 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

KLRA 

WDAY 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KOL 

KFPY 

GLORIA   GAY'S     AFFAIRS— (Katter- 
man  &  Mitchell) 

6:30  p.m.      5:30  4:30  3:30 

WJZ  WGAR       WENR      WHAM 


Blue  Ribbon  Chain 


Sunday 

11:00     a.m.— WEAF— Roxy     Concert       A 

bright  spot  in  Sunday's  entertainment.  Di- 
rect from  New  York's  largest  theatre. 

12:30  p.m. — WABC — International  Broad- 
cast. Get  tne  best  ideas  notable  English- 
men and  women  have  to  offer.  Covers 
everything  from  spuds  to  politics. 

1 :45  p.m.— WJZ— Little  Jack  Little.  Ra- 
dio's connoisseur  of  piano  keys  sprinkles 
ether  with  well-loved  tunes. 

2:00  p.m. — WEAF — Moonshine  and  Honey- 
suckle. Touching  drama  of  mountain  life. 
Series  by  Lulu  Vollmer. 

3:00  p.m.— WABC— New  York  Philhar- 
monic Symphony.  Musical  gems  by  old  and 
young  masters  of  the  Muse.  A  short  appre- 
ciation talk  by  Olin  Downes,  famous  music 
critic. 

8:00  p.m. — WEAF — Maurice  Chevalier  weed 
zee  zharming  manner-r-r  zat  zee  French 
cavalier  have — winning  zee  American  ger-r-ls 
to  him.     (Chase  and  Sanborn.) 

9:30  p.m. — WJZ— World  Adventures.  Floyd 
Gibbons — Master  narrator  enthralls  with 
vivid  tales  of  daring  adventures. 

9:30  p.m.— WABC— Edgar  Guest.  Melody 
and  verse  trip  hand  in  hand.  Music  by 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra — poetry  by 
Edgar   Guest.      (Graham  Paige.) 


Monday 


6:45  and  8:00  p.m.— NBC  and  CBS— Lowell 
Thomas.  Radio  Voice  of  Literary  Digest  culls 
best  stories  from  fan  mail — shares  them 
with  listeners.  (See  "THROUGHOUT 
THE    WEEK'"— Chain    Calendar.) 

7:00  p.m. — WJZ — Amos  'n'  Andy.  Andy 
in  a  perpetual  picklement — low  an'  regusted 
— Amos  untiring  in  lifting  wrinkles.  (Pep- 
sodent.)  (See  "THROUGHOUT  THE 
WEEK"— Chain    Calendar.) 

7:15  p.m.— WJZ— Tastyeast  Jesters.  (Thurs. 
and  Sat.)     Rollicking  trio  of  singing  jesters. 

7:30  p.m.— WJZ— Phil  Cook.  Serving  that 
never  diminishing  pile  of  Aunt  Jemima's 
luscious,  golden-brown  pancakes.  M-m-m. 
(See  "THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK"— 
Chain  Calendar.) 

7:30  p.m. — WABC — Evangeline  Adams,  fa- 
mous astrologer.  Tells  how  vibrations  from 
planets  influence   human   lives.      Gets   about 


4,000  fan  letters  a  day.  Offers  horoscopes 
to  listeners  for  Forhan's  toothpaste  covers. 
(See  "THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK"— 
Chain   Calendar.) 

7:45  p.m. — WABC — Tony  Cabooch  sum- 
mons any  number  of  characters  up  from  his 
voice  box  to  make  you  believe  a  dozen 
persons  are  talking.  He's  sponsored  by 
Anheuser   Busch. 

8:00  p.m.— WEAF— How's  Business,  Merle 
Thorpe;   lowdown    on    economic    conditions. 

9:30  p.m.— WJZ— Real  Folks.   George  Frame 

Brown  and  his  ensemble  from  Thompkins 
Corners  brings  genial  atmosphere  of  small 
town    community.      (Chesebrough.) 

10:00  p.m.— WABC— Guy  Lombardo.  Cre- 
ator of  the  slow-time  dance  music  continues 
to  grow  in  popular  favor.  The  smokes 
are  on  Robert  Burns  Panatela.  (See 
"THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK"— Chain 
Calendar.) 


Tuesday 


5:15  p.m.— WABC— Dr.  Vizetelly,  word 
genealogist  and  editor  of  Funk  and  Wagnall's 
Dictionary.  Drills  Columbia  announcers  on 
pronunciation  and  gives  the  listeners  an 
earful. 

7:45  p.m.— WABC— Daddy  and  Rollo.  Good 
program  for  tired  men.  Nothing  like  having 
a  son  ask  all  sorts  of  questions — why  up  is 
up  and  if  third  cousins  come  under  heading 
of  relativity.  (Congress  Cigar  Company.) 
(See  "THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK"— 
Chain  Calendar.) 

8:00  p.m.— WEAF — Julia  Sanderson  and 
Frank  Crumit.  Stage  veterans  bring  you 
entertaining  program — songs  and  here  and 
there  music  by  Jack  Shilkret — Blackstone 
Plantation  in  supporting  role.  (See 
"THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK"— Chain 
Calendar.) 

8:00  p.m.— WJZ— Paul  Whiteman's  Paint- 
ers.    Nuf.  sed. 

9:00  p.m.  —  WEAF  —  McKesson  Musical 
Magazine.     A   concert    orchestra. 

10:00  p.m. — WEAF — Lucky  Strike  Dance 
Orchestra — B.  A.  Rolfe,  conductor.  Lively, 
full  of  novelty,  zip  and  zest.  Sometimes  it's 
hot— and  toasted — but  it's  always  kind  to 
your  ears.  (See  "THROUGHOUT  THE 
WEEK— Chain   Calendar.) 


Eastern        Central      Mountain      Pacific 
BOSCUL     MOMENTS     WITH      MME. 

ALDA — Frank    LaForge,    pianist. 

7:30  p.m.      6:30  5:30  4.30 

WEAF     WLIT        WBEN       WCAE 
WSAI       WRC  WTAM      WWJ 

SMITH    BROTHERS'    ORCHESTRA— 
7:45  p.m.      6:45  5:45  4:45 

WJZ  WGAR      KDKA       WJR 

WIBO       KWK         WREN      KFAB 
WLW 

"BACK  OF  THE  NEWS  IN  WASHING- 
TON"—William    Hard. 
5:45 
KOA 
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LISTERINE  PROGRAM  — 
Bobby   Jones,    golf    chats. 


HALSEY,  STUART  PROGRAM— 


8:00  p.m.       7:00 
WEAF     WTIC 


WTAG 

WBEN 

WIBO 

WOW 

WSUN 

WSB 

KOA 

KGW 

KFSD 


WCSH 

WTAM 

KSD 

WPTF 

WHAS 

WJDX 

KSL 

KOMO 

WGY 


6:00 

WEEI 

WLIT 

WWJ 

WJOC 

WIOD 

WSM 

WFAA 

KGO 

KHQ 

KPRC 


5:00 

WJAR 

WRC 

WSAI 

WHO 

WFLA 

WMC 

WOAI 

KECA 

KTAR 


9:00  p.m.      8:00 
WEAF     WEEI 


WCSH 

WCAE 

KOA 

KOMO    KHQ 

WOC        WHO 

WSMB    KVOO 


WLIT 

CKGW 

KSL 


KSTP 

WSM 


WTMJ 
WMC 


GOLD  MEDAL  FAST  FREIGHT— 


7:45  p.m.      6:45 
WEAF     WRC 


KGO 

KFSD 

WOC 

WEEI 

KSTP 


WCAE 
WSAI 
WHO 
WJAR 


WBEN 
WIBO 
WOW 
WFLA 


4:45 

KECA 
KOMO 
KSD 

WDAF 

WSUN 


THE  SUNKIST    MUSICAL  COCKTAIL 
— Raymond  Paige's  Orchestra. 


8:30  p. 
WABC 
WEAN 
WCAU 
WCAO 
WXYZ 
WJJD 
KLZ 


7:30  6:30 

W2XE  WFBL 

WDRC  WNAC 

W3XAU  WJAS 

WADC  WHK 

WSPD  WOWO 

KMOX  KMBC 
KDYL 


5:30 

WGR 
WFAN 
WMAL 
WKRC 
WMAQ 
KOIL 


9:00  p.m.      8:00 
WABC     W2XE 
WEAN     WDRC 
W3XAU  WJAS 
WTAR     WDBJ 
WKRC     WCAH 
WLAP     WREC 
WOWO    WFBM 
KSCJ        KMOX 
KFH         KFJF 
KDYL     KOL 
KHJ  KFRC 


7:00 

WFBL 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WADC 

WXYZ 

WLAC 

WMAQ 

KMBC 

KRLD 

KFPY 

KMJ 


CAMEL  PLEASURE  HOUR- 


9:30  p.m.      8:30 


WJZ 

KDKA 

WSIS 

WIOD 

WGAR 


WBZ 

WREN 

WRVA 

WJAX 

WOAI 


7:30 

WBZA 
WLW 
WJR 
WFLA 


6:00 
WKBW 
WCAU 
WCAO 
WHK 
WSPD 
WISN 
WCCO 
KOIL 
KLZ 
KOIN 
KFBK 

6:30 

WHAM 

KYW 

KWK 

WSUN 


WBEN    WTAM 


PALMOLIVE  HOU 
9:30  p.m.    8:30 

WEAF     WEEI 


WTAG 

WGY 

KSD 

WTMJ 

WSM 

WSB 

KGO 

WFAA 


WCSH 

WCAE 

WOC 

CKGW 

WMC 

WOAI 

KGW 

KPRC 


WBEN     KFI 


7:00 
WJAR 
WRC 
WRVA 
KGO 
WSAI 
WOW 
KPRC 
KYW 
WSB 


R— 

7:30 

WTIC 

WLIT 

WSAI 

WOW 

KSTP 

WDAF 

KOA 

KOMO 

WWJ 


VINCENT  LOPEZ— 

11:00  p.m.      10:00       9:00 

WEAF     WRC         WCAE 
WGY       WLIT        WOC 
WWJ        WFLA       WSUN 


6:00 
WTAG 
WGY 
WJAX 
KGW 
KSD 
WWJ 
WOAI 
WHAS 
KFI 


«t30 
WJAR 

WRC 

WGN 

WSMB 

WHAS 

WHO 

KSL 

KHQ 

WTAM 


8:00 
KSD 
WHO 
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Features     ^ 


10:00  p.m.— W ABC— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graybar. 
You  know  just  who  they  are  because  you 
have  seen  people  just  like  them.  Homey 
drama  with   a   laugh   and   a  tear. 

10:30  p.m.— WABC— Paramount  Publix  Ra- 
dio Playhouse.  A  variety  program  offering. 
Morton  Downey,  Jesse  Crawford,  Marie 
Gerard,  William  Haines  and  a  screen  chat  by 
Jerry  Madison. 

10:15  p.m.— WABC— Richie  Craig,  Jr.  Blue 
Ribbon  Malt  Jester.  A  time  to  be  mighty 
careful  what  with  buttons  flying  in  all  di- 
rections. 

11:00       p.m.— WE  A  F— Rapid       Transit 

Sketches  of  Metropolitan  life  with  appro- 
priate background  of  jazz  music.  (See 
'•THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK"— Chain 
Calendar.) 

Wednesday 

6:30  p.m.— WJZ— Gloria  Gay's  Affairs.  A 
modern  girl's  affaires  de  coeur — -tender,  ro- 
mantic and — impetuous — but  they  always 
end  as  per.  (Sponsor — Katterman  &  Mit- 
chell.) 

8:00  p.m.— WEAF— Bobby  Jones.  Golf 
champ  leaves  links  long  enough  for  net- 
work chat  on  cherished  game.  Good  chance 
for  corner  golfer  to  learn  some  good  licks. 
(Lambert    Pharmacal    Company.) 

8:15      p.m.— WEAF— Radiotron      Varieties. 

"Bugs"  Baer  as  sparkling  toastmaster — the 
voice  with  the  schoolgirl  complexion.  Sup- 
ported by  splendid  cast.  (See  "THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WEEK"— Chain   Calendar.) 

8:30  p.m.— WABC— Sunkist  Musical  Cock- 
tail. Direct  from  Golden  State.  Los  An- 
geles yields  Raymond  Paige's  orchestra.  Hal- 
lelujah Quartet.  Vocal  Chorus  and  Sundry 
Sunkist  Soloists. 

9:30  p.m.— WEAF— Palmolive  Hour.  Fa- 
vorite songs  and  melodies  conveyed  by 
Olive  Palmer,  Elizabeth  Lennox,  Paul  Oli- 
ver and  the  Revelers;  Messrs.  James,  Mel- 
ton, Shaw  and  Glenn.  Orchestra  under  di- 
rection of   Gustave   Haenschen. 

10:30    p.m.— WEAF— Coca    Cola    Program. 

Offers  exceptional  opportunity  to  get  inside 
dope  on  sports  from  celebrities  themselves — 
with    Grantland    Rice   as   hostmaster. 


Selected  by  the  Editors 

To  provide  you  with  the  outstanding  features 
for  each  day  of  the  week  the  Radio  Digest 
program  editor  has  selected  the  programs  in- 
dicated as  Blue  Ribbon.  Do  you  agree  with  her 
selections?  {For  stations  taking  the  programs, 
see  adjoining  list.) 


Thursday 

8:00  p.m.— WEAF— Rudy   Vallee— Idol   and 

despair  of  feminine  listeners.  Voice  brings 
up  pictures  of  plumed  knights,  fair  ladies, 
moonlight — romance!  (A  Fleischmann  pres- 
entation.) 

8:45  p.m. — WABC — Hamilton  Watchman. 
When  a  minute  counts  for  eternity.  Palpi- 
tating dramalettes  to  tune  of  timepiece  vi- 
brations. 

9:30  p.m. — WJZ — Maxwell  House  Ensemble. 
Good  program — good  music — good  orches- 
tra directed  by  Don  Voorhees. 

Friday 

8:00   p.m. — WEAF — Cities    Service    Concert 

with  lovely  Jessica  Dragonette,  Cavaliers 
Quartet  and  orchestra  led  by  Rosario  Bour- 
don. 

8:30  p.m. — WABC — Dutch  Masters.  At- 
tractive program — wide  range  of  variety — 
good  songs  and  music.  Lillian  Taiz,  Nel- 
son Eddy  and  Jack  Smart. 
8:45  p.m. — WJZ — Arthur  Murray — Natural 
Bridge  Dancing  Class.  Lessons  in  modern 
Terpsichorean  art. 

9:30  p.m. — WJZ — Irvin  Cobb  presents  side- 
splitting satire  on  silly  art.  Assisted  by 
mixed  chorus  and  orchestra.  (Chez  Armour.) 
10:30  p.m.— WEAF— RKO  Theatre  of  the 
Air — a  scintillating  hour  with  stars  from 
stage,  vaudeville,  pictures  and  ether. 


Saturday 


8:00  p.m. — WEAF — Webster  Program. 

Good  old  Weber  and  Field  team  provides 
hearty  laughs  with  fresh  supply  of  humor. 
Not  a  bit  rusty. 

8:30  p.m. — WABC — Alexander  Woollcott. 
Fine  opportunity  to  learn  correct  pronunci- 
ation of  words  you  never  looked  up.  Be 
surprised!  And  a  barrel  of  fun. 
9:00  p.m. — WEAF — Floyd  Gibbons  on  the 
General  Electric  Hour.  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  baton  of  Walter  Damrosch — Floyd 
Gibbons  takes  you  for  jaunt  to  the  ''House 
of  Magic." 


Egilt 


Central       Mountain      Pacific 


Eastern        Central      Mountain 


COCA     C 
10:30   p 

WEAF 

WTAG 

WCAE 

WKY 

KSTP 

WSMB 

KOA 

KHQ 

WDAF 

WOW 

WAPI 


OLA    PROGRAM  — 
m.      9:30        8:30 

WEEI 


WCSH 

WSAI 

KYW 

WJAX 

KTHS 

KSL 

KOMO 

WHAS 

WMC 

WBEN 


WTIC 

WLIT 

WOC 

KSD 

WIOD 

KPRC 

KGO 

KFSD 

WTAM 

WSB 

KFI 


7:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WSM 

WOAI 

KGW 

WJDX 

WHO 

WW'J 

WGY 


Eastern        Central      Mountain      Pacific  Eastern        Central      Mountain       Pacific 

GUY  LOMBARDO  AND   HIS   ROYAL 
CANADIANS — 
11:00  p.m.      10:00 
WABC     W2XE 


WLBZ 
WORC 


WEAN 
WPG 


WLBW    WCAO 
WADC     WHK 


WBT 
WREO 


WBCM 
WLAO 


COLUMBIA    CONCERTS    CORPORA- 


TION PROGRAM 
10:30  p.m.      9:30 
WABC     W2XE 
WLBZ      WEAN 
WORC     WPG 
WJAS       WLBW 
WTAR     WDBJ 
WWNC   WBT 
WDOD    WREC 


WO  WO  WFBM 

WMT  KMBC 

WNAX  KOI  I. 

KFJF  KTRH 

KOL  KFPY 


9:00 
WHEC 
WDRC 
WCAU 
WTAR 
WKBN 
WSPD 
WHRC 
WCCO 
KI.RA 
WIBW 
KLZ 


8:00 

WGR 

WNAC 

W3XAU 

WDBJ 

WWNC 

WDOD 

WISN 

KSCJ 

WDAY 

KFH 

KDYL 


Thursday 


MASTER  GARDNER— 


10:15   , 

WEAF 
WOC 
WW  J 
KOA 
WJAX 


9:15 
WGY 
WHO 

W  DAF 
W  Ri  V 
CKGW 


8:15 
WCAE 
WFI 

WSAI 

WSM 


7:15 

WTAM 

WRC 

WIDX 

WSB 


FIVE   ARTS— Radio    Home    Makers. 


WISN 
KSCJ 
KLRA 
KFJF 
KDYL 


WOWO 

WMT 

WDAY 

KTRH 

KOL 


8:30 
WHEC 
WDRC 
WCAU 
WMAL 
WADC 
WBCM 
WLAC 
WFBM 
KMOX 
WNAX 
KTSA 
KFPY 


7:30 
WKBW 
WNAC 
W3XAU 
WCAO 
WKBN 
WSPD 
WBRC 
WCCO 
KMBC 
WIBW 
KLZ 


JIMMIEJOYAND   HIS    ORCHESTRA 
FROM  ST.  PAUL  — 

11:30  p.m.      10:30       9:30  8:30 

WABC     W2XE       WKBW  WEAN 

WDRC     WNAC       WORC  WCAU 

1V3XAU  Wl.HW       WCAO  WTAR 

WDBJ      WKBN      WBT  WBCM 

WLAC      W  11UC        WISN'  WOWO 

WFBM     WCCO        KSCJ  WMT 

KMBC     KLRA       WDAY  WNAX 

KOIL       KFH          KFJF  KI.Z 
KDYL      WTAQ 


WABC 
WLBZ 
WPG 

WIBW 
WKBN 

WDOD 

WOWO 
Kl  R  A 


10:00         9:00 


W2XE 

W  I  1  XT 
WCAU 
WCAO 
WWNC 
WREC 

KSCJ 

KOIL 


8:00 


WHEC  IVKIilV 

WDHC  WNAC 

w  :;\  \r  w  .i  \s 

WTAH  WDBJ 


WBCM 

wi  \c 

KMOX 
KFJF 


WSPD 
w  ISN 
KMBC 
KTSA 


PETER  PAN  FORECASTS— 


11:45  a.m. 
WABC  W2XE 
WEAN  WDRC 
W3XAU  Wi  \s 
W  IDC  WHK 
WOST  IV  \  Y  /. 
w  I  IC  WBRC 
w  M  u>  w  ceo 
KFJF  KRI.D 
KV1  KOI 

K11.1  KFRC 


WFB1. 
WNAC 
W  MAI. 
WKRC 
WSPD 

w  nsr 

KMBC 
KLZ 

Kl  PY 
ll'HU 


WKBW 

WCAU 

WCAO 

WC  AH 

WREC 

wowo 

KOIL 

KDYL 

KOIN 


MID-WEEK       FEDERATION       HYMN 
SING— 

7:00  p.m.      6:00  5:00  4:00 

WEAF     WMC         WIBO        WWJ 
WHAS      WOC  WHO  KOA 

WBEN     WCAE       WTMJ       KDYL 

FRIENDLY  FIVE  FOOTNOTES— 


7:45  p.m.      6:45 


WJZ 

KWK 

WMC 

WJDX 

WIOD 

KECA 

KFSD 

KOA 


WBZ 
Kl  AB 
WSB 
WRVA 
MI  LA 
KOMO 
WBAL 
KSL 


RUDY  VALLEE— 
8:00  p.m.      7:00 
WEAF      WEEI 
WJDX 
WRC 
WDAF 
WMC 
WEBC 
KOMO 
WAPI 
KSD 
KSTP 
CFCF 


WJAR 

WGY 

WWJ 

WSAI 

KOA 

WOAI 

KGO 

CKGW 

WGN 

WFLA 


(WTMJ   KTHS 
WKY.  off    8:30) 


5:45 
WBZA 
WHAS 
WAPI 
WPTF 
WSUN 
KHQ 
KDKA 
WGAR 

Fleischma 
6:00 
WTAG 

W  <   SH 

WHO 

WHAS 

WSB 

WRVA 

WSM 

KHQ 

WTAM 

KPRC 

WSUN 

WIOD 


4:45 

WREN 

WSM 

WSMB 

WJAX 

KGO 

KTAR 

WIBO 


nn   Hour 
5:0C 
WJAX 
WI  I 
WOW 
KTAR 
WSMB 
KSL 
WOC 
KECA 
KGW 
WBEN 
WCAE 
WBAP 


SALADA      SALON      ORCHESTRA 
Nathaniel  Shilkret. 
8:30  p.m.      7:30  6:30  5:30 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA        WBAL 

WHAM    KDKA        WJR  WIBO 

KWK        WREN      KFAB        WGAR 

THE   HAMILTON    WATCHMAN— 


8:45  p.m.      7:45 
WABC      W2XE 


WEAN 

WJAS 

WADC 

WSPD 

KMBC 


WNAC 

WLBW 

WHK 

WOWO 

KOIL 


6:45 
WFBL 
WCAU 

WMAL 
WKRC 
WJJD 


ARCO  BIRTHDAY 
9:00  p.m.      8:00 
WEAF      WEEI 


WCSH 

WGY 

WJAX 

WKY 

KSD 

WEBC 

WOC 

KECA 

WAPI 

WSUN 


WFI 

WSB 

WOAI 

WBAP 

WDAF 

WOW 

WMC 

KOMO 

WTAM 

KTAR 


PARTY- 

7:00 
WJAR 
CKGW 
WSM 
KOA 
WRVA 
KYW 
WSMB 
WHO 
KHQ 
WBEN 
KFSD 


5:45 

WGR 

W.iXAU 

WCAO 

WXYZ 

KMOX 


6:00 
WTAG 
WRC 
WIOD 
KSL 
WSAI 
WCAE 
WJDX 
KGO 
KGW 
WFLA 
WW.J 


JACK  FROST'S  MELODY  MOMENTS 


9:30  p.m.      8:30 
WEAF      WJAR 
WCSH     WFI 
WSAI       WTAM 
WBEN 


:30 
WWJ 
WRC 
WIBO 


MAXWELL 
9:30  p.m. 


WJZ 

WLW 

WHAS 

KOA 

KYW 

WJR 

KGW 

WMC 

KGO 

KTAR 


HOUS 
8:30 


WBZ 

WKY' 

WSM 

WRVA 

KWK 

WSMB 

KOMO 

WHAM 

WJDX 

KFSD 


E    ENSE 

7:30 
WBZA 
WTMJ 
WJAX 
WSB 
WREN 
WOAI 
KHQ 
KDKA 
WSUN 


CERESOTA   PROGRAM  — 


10:00 

WEAF 

WFI 

WWJ 

WTAM 

KFKX 


9:00 
WJAR 
WRC 
WSAI 
WBEN 


8:00 
WTAG 
WGY 
KSTP 
WOC 


6:30 
WTAG 

WCAE 
WGY 


MBLE— 
6:30 
WBAL 
WEBC 
KPRC 
WBAP 
WIOD 
KECA 
WAPI 
KSL 
WFLA 


7:00 
WCSH 
WCAE 
WRVA 
WHO 


THE  LUTHERAN  HOUR  — 
10:00  p.m. 

WABC      1V2XE  WFBL  WKBW 

WEAN     WDRC  WNAC  WCAU 

W3XAU  WJAS  WMAL  WCAO 

WADC     WHK  WKRC  WXYZ 

WSPD      WDSU  WOWO  1YBBM 

WCCO      WMT  KMOX  KM  DC 

WNAX     KOIL  KRI.D  KLZ 

KDYL      KOL  KFPY"  KOIN 
KHJ          KFRC 


TOSCHA 
CHEST 
10:30  p. 
WABC 
WDRC 
WHP 
WCAO 
w  Ilk 
WSPD 

wowo 
KMBC 
KOIL 

KYDL 


SEIDEL  A 

RA  — 
n.       9:30 
W2XE 
WNAC 
WJAS 
WTAR 
WKBN 
WLAC 
WCCO 
KI.RA 
KFJF 
KHJ 


ND  CONCERT  OR- 


8:30 
WKBW 
WORC 

WLBW 
W  DBJ 
11  lir 
WBRC 
KSCJ 
W  DAY 
KRI.D 

w  i  iq 


7:30 
W  1  \  N 
W  FAX 
WMAL 
WADC 
WBCM 
WISN 
WMT 

W   \  A  X 

KLZ 


BEN     BERNIE     AND     HIS     ORCHES- 


TRA— 
11:00  p.m. 


W  ABC 
WDRC 
WCA1 
w  M  KL 
W  VDC 
w  I   \c 
WGL 
w  \  \\ 
KTSA 
W   1    U> 


10:00        9:00 


w  2  \  i 
WNAC 
W   i\  U' 
WCAO 

W  KB\ 

w  nite 

WMT 

KOIL 
KLZ 


WGR 

w  ORC 

w  HP 

w  r\K 

W  11 T 
WISN 
KLRA 

Kill 
KDYL 


RADIO  ROUNDUP— 


11:30  p. 

W    \HC 

W2X  E 

W  KHW 
W  1     \\ 

w  DRC 
WNAC 

W  PCM 
W  N  \\ 
W  I  IIW 
W  ISN 


10:30       9:30 
WCAO       w  1  PX1 


w  r  \k 

W  DBJ 
W  VDC 
w  KBN 
\Y  BT 

W  1  >  V  V 
W  HP 
W  I1HC 
KFJF 


WG1 

wi  CO 
w  x:  r 
KMBC 

Kl  RA 

W  P(  I 
W  I  AC 
Kill 


8:00 
W  I  VN 
W  PG 

W  1  nu- 
ll DBJ 
u  next 
11  1  uxi 
WDAY 
KFJF 
CFRB 


8:30 

kIM 

Kl  PY 
CFRB 
WTAQ 
11  OR! 
W  SPD 
KOII 
11  X!  II 


96 


Eastern       Central      Mountain      Pacific         Eastern      Central       Mountain      Pacific 

NESTLE'S  PROGRAM — 

8:00  p.m.      7:00            6:00  5:00 

WJZ          WBZ           WBZA  WHAM 

WIBO      KWK         WREN  KFAB 

WJR         WLW         KDKA  WGAR 

NATURAL  BRIDGE  DANCING  CLASS 
— with  Arthur  Murray. 


Eastern       Central     Mountain        Pacific  Eastern        Central      Mountain      Pacific 


Friday 


TWO     TROUPERS^— Marcella 
rid  Helene  Handin 


BOND   BREAD   PR 
10:15  a.m.      9:15 

WABC  W2XE 
WKBW  WEAN 
WORC     WCAU 


WCAO 
WAIU 
WFBM 
KFH 


WTAR 
WXYZ 
KMOX 
KFJF 


OGRAM- 
8:15 

WFBL 

WDRC 

W3XAU 

WADC 

WSPD 

KMBC 


JOSEPH! 
10:45  a. 
WJZ 
WHAM 
KWK 
KSTP 
WIOD 
WSMB 
KPRC 
WPTF 
WFLA 


NE  B.  GI 
m.      9:45 
WBZ 
KDKA 
WREN 
WEBC 
WHAS 
KTHS 
WOAI 
WSB 
WSUN 


BSON— 
8:45 

WBZA 

WCKY 

WTMJ 

WRVA 

WMC 

KVOO 

WKY 

WJR 


7:15 

WHEC 

WNAC 

WMAL 

WHK 

WDSU 

KOIL 


7:45 
WBAL 
WIBO 
WSM 
WJAX 
WAPI 
WBAP 
WJDX 
KDKA 


9:45  p. i 

WEAF 
WCSH 
WBEN 
WHO 


8:45 

WEEI 
WRC 
WSAI 
WDAF 


7:45  6:45 

WJAR  WTAG 

WLIT  WGY 

KSD  WOC 


NBC  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  HOUR- 
Walter  Damrosch. 


11:00  a. 

m.      10:OC 

9:00 

8:00 

WJZ 

WEAF 

WBZ 

WOAI 

WBZA 

WBAL 

WHAM 

KDKA 

WJR 

WGAR 

WWJ 

WLW 

KWK 

WREN 

KFAB 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WLIT 

WRC 

WGY 

WBEN 

WCAE 

WTAM 

WSAI 

KSD 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

KYW 

CKGW 

WTMJ 

KSTP 

WDAF 

WRVA 

WPTF 

WJAX 

WEBC 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WHAS 

WIOD 

WMC 

WSB 

WAPI 

WSM 

WJDX 

KVOO 

KPRC 

WSMB 

WKY 

KOA 

KSL 

(WGN 

WCFL 

WFAA 

KYW  on 

11:30) 

EMILY  POST — 

11:00  a. 

m.       10:01 

9:00 

8:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WFBL 

WKBW 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WCAU 

W3XAU  WJAS 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WADC 

WKRC 

WXYZ 

WSPD 

WISN 

WOWO 

WBBM 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KOIL 

CFRB 

RADIO  GUILD— 

4:00  p.m.      3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WJZ 

WBAL 

WHAM 

KGO 

CKGW 

WPTF 

WJAX 

KTAR 

KFI 

KOMO 

KFSD 

WSM 

KFAP 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WBZA 

WMC 

WREN 

WBZ 

WJR 

KSL 

KOA 

KYW 

KWK 

WGAR 

WLW 

WTMJ 

WSB 

WSMB 

KVOO 

WOAI 

WKY 

KPRC 

WRVA 

WRC 

CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC— 

4:00  p.m.      3:00 

2:00 

1:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WGR 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WPG 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WKRC 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WBBM 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

KOIL 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KOL 

KFPY 

KHJ 

LIGHT  OPERA  GEMS— 

5:00  p.m.      4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WGR 

WDRC 

WHP 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WGL 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

KFH 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

WINEGAR'S  BARN  ORCHESTRA— 

6:00  p.m.      5:00 

4:00 

3:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WGR 

WDRC 

WFAN 

WHP 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WFBM 

WGL 

WBBM 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMBC 

KLRA 

KOIL 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KLZ 

KDYL 

KVI 

KOL 

KFPY 

KHJ 

BROWNBILT  FOOTLITES— 

7:45  p.m.      6:45 

5:45 

4:45 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WREN 

KPRC 

WFAA 

WMC 

KWK 

KFAB 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WPTF 

WJAX 

WIOD 

WFLA 

WSUN 

WHAS 

WSM 

WAPI 

WSMB 

WJDX 

WOAI 

WIBO 

KOA 

KSL 

KDKA 

WSB 

WLW 

KSTP 

WGAR 

CITIES 

SERVICE      CONCERT      OR- 

CHESTRA —      Jessica  Dragonette 

8:00  p.r 

n.      7:00 

6:00 

5:00 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WTIC 

WLIT 

WRC 

WCAE 

WJAR 

WCSH 

WOW 

KYW 

KSD 

WDAF 

KSTP 

WTMJ 

WKY 

WOC 

WEBC 

KOA 

WOAI 

KOMO 

KGO 

KGW 

KHQ 

WTAG 

KSL 

CKGW 

KECA 

WHO 

WSAI 

WTAM 

WBEN 

WWJ 

THE   DUTCH   MASTERS — 

8:30  p.m.      7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

WADC 

WCAO 

WNAC 

WGR 

WBBM 

WKRC 

WHK 

WXYZ 

WO  WO 

WDRC 

KMBC 

WABC 

W2XE 

KOIL 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WJAS 

WEAN 

KMOX 

WFBL 

8:45  p.m.      7:45 
WJZ         WHAM 
WREN    WJAX 
WBZ        WBZA 
WRVA     WJR 


6:45 
KDKA 
WIOD 
WFLA 
WGAR 


INTERWOVEN  PAIR— 

\  9:00  p.m.      8:00  7:00 

WJZ          WHAM  WMC 

WJAX      WKY  WREN 

KWK       WBZ  WBZA 

WSMB     WIOD  WFAA 

WTMJ     KSTP  WHAS 

WEBC     WCKY  WSM 

WSB         WAPI  WOAI 

KSL          KGO  KGW 

KHQ         KFSD  KTAR 
KFI 
THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB- 


9:00  p.m.  8:00 
WEAF  WEEI 
WTAG  WCSH 
WOW  WCAE 
KSD  WWJ 
WHO  WGY 
TRUE  STORY  HOUR 


7:00 

WTIC 

WLIT 

WSAI 

WDAF 

WBEN 


9:00  p.m.  8:00 
WABC  W2XE 
WEAN  WDRC 
W3XAU  WJAS 
WADC  WHK 
WOWO  WMAQ 
KOIL       WFBL 


7:00 

WNAC 
WMAL 
WXYZ 
WKRC 
KMOX 


5:45 

KWK 
WIBO 
WSUN 
WCKY 

6:00 

KDKA 
KPRC 
KGW 
WJR 
KYW 
WRVA 
KOA 
KOMO 
WGAR 


6:00 

WJAR 
WRC 
WIBO 
WOC 


6:00 

WKBW 

WCAU 

WCAO 

WSPD 

KMBC 


NOBLE  SISSLE  AND  HIS  PRINCESSE 
RESTAURANT  ORCHESTRA— 
11:00  p.m.      10:00        9:00  8:00 

WABC     WTAR       WMT         KFPY 
W2XE      WDBJ        KMBC       CFRB 
WKBW   WHK         KLRA        WTAQ 
WEAN    WKBN      WDAY      WDRC 
WBT        WNAX      WNAC      WBCM 
KOIL       WORC      WSPD       KFH 
WCAU     WLAC       KFJF        W3XAU 
WISN       KLZ  WLBW      WOWO 

KDYL     WCAO       WCCO      KOL 

Saturday 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC  SYM- 
PHONY SOCIETY  CHILDREN'S 
CONCERT — Ernest  Schelling. 


11:00  a. 

m.      10:00 

9:00 

8:00 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WPG 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WHP 

WJAS 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WHK 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBT 

WDOD 

WREC 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WOWO 

WFBM 

WMAQ 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

WMT 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

KOIL 

WIBW 

KFH 

KFJF 

KRLD 

KTSA 

KDYL 

KVI 

KOL 

KFPY 

KHJ 

INDEX  TO  NETWORK  KILOCYCLES 


National  Broad 

Kc 
CKGW...  960 

KDKA 980 

KECA 1340 

KFAB 770 

KFI 640 

KFSD 600 

KFKX....1020 

KGO 790 

KGW 620 

KHQ 590 

KOA 830 

KOMO 920 

KPO 680 

KPRC 920 

KSD 550 

KSL 1130 

KSTP 1460 

KTAR 620 

KTHS ....  1040 
KVOO....  1140 

KWK 1350 

KYW 1020 

WAPI...  1140 
WBAL....  1060 

WBAP 800 

WBEN 900 

WBZ 990 

WBZA 990 

WCAE  .  .  .1220 
WCFL.....  970 
WCKY...  1480 

WCSH 940 

WDAF.  ...610 

WEAF 660 

WEBC   ...1290 

WEEI 590 

WENR....870 


casting  Company 

Kc. 

WFAA 800 

WFI 560 

WFLA 620 

WGAR  ...  1450 

WGN 720 

WGY 790 

WHAM... 1150 

WHAS 820 

WHO 1000 

WIBO 560 

WIOD ....  1300 

WJAR 890 

WJAX 900 

WJDX  .  .  .  1270 

WJR 750 

WJZ 760 

WKY 900 

WLIT 560 

WLS 870 

WLW 700 

WMC 780 

WOAI 1190 

WOC 1000 

WOW 590 

WPTF 680 

WRC 950 

WREN...  1220 
WRVA  .  .  .1110 

WSAI 1330 

WSB 740 

WSM 650 

WSMB...  1320 

WSUN 620 

WTAG....  580 
WTAM  . .  .  1070 

WTIC 1060 

WTMJ 620 

WWJ 920 


Columbia  Broadcasting  Sysl 

em 

Kc. 

Kc. 

CFRB .  . 

...960 

WEAN .  . 

..780 

CKAC. 

.  .  .  730 

WFAN .  . 

.610 

KDYL . . 

..1290 

WFBL.. 

.1360 

KFH . .  . 

. . 1300 

WFBM.. 

.1230 

KFJF .  . 

. .1480 

WGR.... 

.  .550 

KFPY . . 

. . 1340 

WGST.. 

.  .890 

KFRC . . 

...610 

WHEC .  . 

.1440 

KHJ .... 

...  900 

WHK .  .  . 

.1390 

KLRA.. 

. . 1390 

WHP 

.1430 

KLZ.... 

..560 

WIBW  .  . 

..580 

KMBC. 

. . . 950 

WISN  . .  . 

.1120 

KMOX. 

.1090 

WJAS . . . 

.1290 

KOH.  .. 

.1380 

WJJD  . .  . 

.1130 

KOIL .  . 

.1260 

WKBN.. 

.570 

KOIN  . . 

.  .940 

WKBW. 

.1480 

KOL .  .  . 

.1270 

WKRC . . 

..550 

KRLD . . 

..1040 

WLAC . . 

.1470 

KSCJ . . . 

.1330 

WLBW.. 

.1260 

KTRH . . 

..1120 

WLBZ . . . 

..620 

KTSA . . 

.1290 

WMAK. 

..900 

KVI .... 

..760 

WMAL.. 

.  .630 

WABC. 

. .  .860 

WMAQ.. 

.  .670 

WACO. 

.1240 

WMT... 

..600 

WADC. 

.1320 

WNAC .  . 

.1230 

WAIU . . 

..640 

WNAX.. 

..570 

WBBM. 

.770 

WOKO.. 

.1440 

WBCM. 

.1410 

WOWO.. 

.1160 

WBRC. 

.930 

WPG.... 

.1100 

WBT... 

.1080 

WQAM.. 

..560 

WCAH. 

. . 1430 

WREC  .  . 

..600 

WCAO. 

.  .600 

WRR.... 

.1280 

WCAU. 

.1170 

WSPD... 

.1340 

WCCO. 

.  .810 

WTAQ  .  . 

.1330 

WDAE. 

..1220 

WTAR .  . 

..780 

WDBJ.. 

. . . 930 

WTOC  .  . 

.1260 

WDBO. 

.1120 

WWNC. 

..570 

WDOD. 

.1280 

WXYZ .  . 

.1240 

WDRC. 

.1330 

W2XE  .. 

.6120 

WDSU  . 

.1250 

W3XAU . 

.9590 

IRVIN   COBB— ARMOUR  PROGRAM 


WSPD       WMAL       WCCO 


9:30  p.r, 

i.      8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WJR 

KYW 

WREN 

KSTP 

WEBC 

WRVA 

WMC 

WSB 

WOAI 

KOA 

KSL 

KGO 

WKY 

WHAS 

KGW 

KHQ 

KOMO 

KDKA 

WJAX 

WJDX 

WIOD 

WTMJ 

WAPI 

WHAM 

KWK 

WSM 

WLW 

WSMB 

KFI 

WGAR 

ENNA   JETTICK   SONGBIRD— 

9:30  p.m.      8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

WEAF 

WEEI 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 

WRC 

WLIT 

WGY 

WBEN 

WCAE 

WWJ 

WSAI 

WENR 

KSD 

WOC 

WHO 

WOW 

WDAF 

CKGW 

WTAM 

CFCF 

ARMSTRONG    QUAKERS— 

10:00  p. 

m.      9:00 

8:00 

7:00 

WJZ 

WBZ 

WBZA 

KDKA 

KYW 

KWK 

WHAM 

KPRC 

WJR 

WTMJ 

WEBC 

WHAS 

WSM 

WSB 

WOAI 

KOA 

WSMB 

KSL 

KGW 

KOMO 

KHQ 

WMC 

WBAP 

KFI 

WCKY 

KTHS 

KSTP 

KVOO 

WKY 

WREN 

KGO 

NIT   WIT 

HOUR— 

10:30  p. 

m.      9:30 

8:30 

7:30 

WABC 

W2XE 

WHEC 

WKBW 

WLBZ 

WEAN 

WDRC 

WNAC 

WORC 

WPG 

WCAU 

W3XAU 

WJAS 

WLBW 

WMAL 

WCAO 

WTAR 

WDBJ 

WADC 

WHK 

WKRC 

WKBN 

WWNC 

WBT 

WBCM 

WSPD 

WDOD 

WLAC 

WBRC 

WISN 

WCCO 

KSCJ 

KMOX 

KMBC 

KLRA 

WDAY 

WNAX 

KOIL 

WIBW 

KFJF 

KTRH 

KTSA 

KDYL 

KEYS  TO 
11:30  a.r 

WEAF 
WCSH 
WCAE 
KFKX 
WIOD 
WAPI 
WKY 


HAPPIN 
n.      10:30 
WEEI 
WLIT 
WTAM 
KSTP 
WFLA 
WSMB 
WEBC 


ESS— 
9:30 

WJAR 

WRC 

WWJ 

CKGW 

WSUN 

WJDX 

WHAS 


8:30 

WTAG 

WBEN 

WOAI 

WRVA 

WSM 

KVOO 


SAVOY  PLAZA  ORCHESTRA  —  R 
dolph  Bochco.  Director 


1:30  p.. 

WABC 


12:30 

W2XE 


WDRC     WCAU 
WJAS       WLBW 


WTAR 

WBT 

WBRC 


WDBJ 
WBCM 
WOWO 


11:30  10:30 

WGR  WEAN 

W3XAU  WHP 

WMAL  WCAO 

WADC  WAIU 

WSPD  WLAC 

KLRA  CFRB 


SPANISH   SERENADE- 


4:30  p.m.      3:30 

WABC  W2XE 

WEAN  WDRC 

WPG  WCAU 

WMAL  WCAO 

WADC  WKRC 

WBCM  WSPD 

WLAC  WBRC 


2:30 

WGR 
WNAC 
W3XAU    WHP 
WTAR      WDBJ 


1:30 

WLBZ 
WORC 


WWNC 

WDOD 

WISN 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KTRH 

KVI 


WBT 

WREC 

WMAQ 

KMBC 

WIBW 

KTSA 

KOL 


WCCO     KSCJ 
KLRA      WDAY 
KFJF       KRLD 
KLZ  KDYL 

KFPY 
TED  HUSING'S  SPORTSLANTS— 
6:00  p.m.      5:00  4:00  3:00 

WABC     W2XE        WFBL       WFAN 


WAP 
WADC 


WLBW 
WHK 


WBCM    WREC 
WISN      WOWO 


KSCJ 
KFH 
KTSA 
KFPY 


WDAY 
KFJF 
KLZ 
KHJ 


WTAR 

WAIU 

WLAC 

WBBM 

KOIL 

KRLD 

KVI 

KFRC 


WDBJ 

WBT 

WBRC 

WCCO 

WIBW 

KTRH 

KOL 

CFRB 


RISE   OF  THE   GOLDBERGS— 
7:30  p.m.      6:30  5:30  4:30 

WJZ         WHAM     KWK         WREN 
WIBO      WSB  WJDX       WSMB 


SNOOP   AND    PEEP 
7:30  p.m.      6:30 

WEAF     WJAR 
WSAI       WOC 
WTMJ     KSTP 
WFLA     WSUN 


5:30  4:30 

WTAG  WBEN 

WHO  WOW 

WEBC  WIOD 

KGO  CFCF 


'THE  HIGHROAD  OF  ADVENTURE" 
Gilbert    E.    Gable  — 
7:45  p.m.      6:45  5:45  4:45 

WEAF     WTAG       WBEN  WCAE 

WTAM    WWJ         WSAI  WOC 

WHO       KSTP        WEBC  KGO 
KGW       KFSD        KTAR 


WEBSTER      PROGRAM    —   featuring 
Weber  and   Fields — 


8:00  p.m.      7:00 

WEAF  WEEI 

WCSH  WFI 

WBEN  WCAE 

WSAI  WIBO 

WHO  WOW 

KSTP  KOA 


6:00 

WJAR 

WRC 

WTAM 

KSD 

WDAF 

KSL 


THE   SILVER   FLUTE— 
8:30  p.m.      7:30  6:30 

WEAF     WCSH       WGY 
WSAI       KSD  WDAF 

WJAR     WBEN      WOC 


BEN  ALLEY— Ann 
8:15  p.m.      7:15 

WABC  W2XE 
WPG  WFAN 
WLBW  WMAL 
WDBJ  WADC 
WBCM    WSPD 


WISN 
KSCJ 


WOWO 
WMT 


WDAY    WNAX 
KFJF       KTSA 


FULLER  MAN— 
8:30  p.m.      7:30 

WJZ         WBZ 
WHAM    KDKA 
KWK       WREN 
WHAS     KPRC 
KGW        KOMO 
WIBO      WKY 
WEBC     WSB 
WJDX     KSTP 


Leaf  at 
6:15 

WGR 

WHP 

WCAO 

WKBN 

WLAC 

WFBM 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KDYL 


6:30 

WBZA 

WJR 

KOA 

KGO 

KFAB 

WTMJ 

WAPI 

WBAP 


5:00 

WTAG 

WGY 

WWJ 

WOC 

WTMJ 


5:30 

WCAE 
WIOD 
WHO 


the  Organ. 
5:15 

WORC 

WJAS 

WTAR 

WBT 

WERC 

WMAQ 

KLRA 

KFH 

KFPY 


5:30 

WBAL 

WLW 

CKGW 

KECA 

KHQ 

WMC 

WSMB 


ALEXANDER     WOOLLCOTT    —    Early 


Bookworm 
8:30  p.m.      7:30 

WABC  W2XE 
WNAC  WORC 
WLBW    WMAL 


WDBJ 

WBT 

WLAC 


WADC 
WBCM 
WBRC 


WMAQ    KSCJ 
KLRA      WDAY 
WIBW     KFH 
KTSA       KLZ 
KFRC 


6:30 

WEAN 

WPG 

WCAO 

WKRC 

WDOD 

WISN 

WMT 

WNAX 

KFJF 

KFPY 


FLETCHER     HENDERSON 
ORCHESTRA— 
8:45  p.m.      7:45  6:45 

WABC     W2XE  WKBW 

WEAN     WDRC  WNAC 

WCAU     W3XAU  WJAS 

WMAL    WCAO  WTAR 

WADC     WKRC  WKBN 

WBT        WBCM  WSPD 

WREC     WLAC  WBRC 

WOWO    WMAQ  KSCJ 

KMOX    KMBC  KLRA 

WNAX    KOIL  WIBW 

KFJF       KRLD  KTRH 

KLZ  KDYL  KFPY 


5:30 

WDRC 

WMAS 

WTAR 

WWNC 

WREC 

WOWO 

KMOX 

KOIL 

KRLD 

KHJ 


AND   HIS 

5:45 
WLBZ 
WORC 
WLBW 
WDBJ 
WWNC 
WDOD 
WISN 
WMT 
WDAY 
KFH 
KTSA 
KHJ 


GENERAL   ELECTRIC    HOUR- 


9:00  p.m.      8:00 

WEAF     WEEI 


WCSH 

WBEN 

WSAI 

WOW 

KSTP 

WHAS 

WSMB 

KOA 

KGW 

KTAR 


AROUND 
9:00  p.i 

WABC 

WNAC 

WHP 

WTAR 

WBCM 

WGL 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KLZ 

KFRC 


HANK  SI 

10:00  p. 

WABC 

WLBZ 

WORC 

WJAS 

WTAR 

WKBN 

WSPD 

WISN 

WCCO 

KMBC 

KOIL 

KRLD 

KDYL 


WFI 

WCAE 

WIBO 

WDAF 

WEBC 

WMC 

WBAP 

KSL 

KOMO 

WHO 


7:00 

WJAR 

WRC 

WTAM 

KSD 

WTMJ 

WRVA 

WSB 

KPRC 

KGO 

KHQ 


THE  SAMOVAR— 
8:00  7:00 


W2XE 

WORC 

WJAS 

WDBJ 

WSPD 

WCCO 

KLRA 

KFH 

KOL 


MMONS' 

m.      9:00 

W2XE 

WEAN 

WPG 

WLBW 

WDBJ 

WWNC 

WDOD 

WFBM 

KSCJ 

KLRA 

WIBW 

KTRH 

KOL 


WKBW 

WPG 

WLBW 

WADC 

WBRC 

KSCJ 

WDAY 

KFJF 

KFPY 


6:00 
WTAG 
WGY 

WWJ 

WOC 

WKY 

WJAX 

WAPI 

WOAI 

KFI 

KFSD 


6:00 

WDRC 

WFAN 

WCAO 

WKBN 

WISN 

WMT 

WNAX 

KTSA 

KHJ 


SHOW 
8:00 

WHEC 

WDRC 

WFAN 

WMAL 

WADC 

WBT 

WLAC 

WGL 

WMT 

WDAY 

KFH 

KTSA 

KFPY 


BOAT— 

7:00 

WKBW 

WNAC 

WHP 

WCAO 

WKRC 

WBCM 

WBRC 

WMAQ 

KMOX 

WNAX 

KFJF 

KLZ 

KHJ 
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^tations  Alphabetically  Listed 

The  following  list  has  been  corrected  from  latest  issue  of  the 
official  U.  S.  Federal  Radio  Commission  bulletin  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  going  to  press  (February  28,  iQJi). — Editor 


K 


KBTM Paragould,  Ark. 

100  w.— 1200  kc. 

KCRC Enid,   Okla. 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset. 

KCRJ Jerome,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1310  kc. 

KDB.  ..  .Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

100  w  — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KDFN Casper,   Wyo. 

100  w. — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KDKA Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50,000  w.— 980  kc— 305.9  m. 

KDLR Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KDYL.  .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
1000  w  — 1290  kc— 232.6  m. 

KECA Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w  — 1000  kc— 209.7  m. 

KEJK Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1170  kc. 

KELW Burbank,  Calif. 

500  w  —  780  kc— 384.4  m. 

KEX Portland,  Ore. 

5000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 

KFAB Lincoln,  Nebr. 

5000  w.— 770  kc— 389.4  m. 

KFBB Great  Falls,  Mont. 

500  w. — 1360  kc— 234.2  m. 

KFBK Sacramento,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFDM Beaumont,  Texas 

1000  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KFDY Brookings,  S.  D. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KFEL Denver,  Colo. 

500  w.— 940  kc— 325.9  m. 

KFEQ St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

2500  w.— 560  kc. — 440.9  m. 

KFGQ Boone,  Iowa. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFH Wichita,  Kans. 

1 000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.  6m. 

KFI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5000  w. — 640  kc— 468.5  m. 

KFIF Portland,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFIO Spokane,  Wash. 

100  w.— 1230  kc— 267.7  m. 

KFIZ Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KFJB  ....  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
250  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
KFJF.  . .  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
5000  w.— 1470  kc— 202.6  m. 

KFJI Astoria,    Ore. 

100  w.— 1370  kc. — 218.8  m. 
KFJM.  ..  .Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFJR Portland,  Ore. 

500  w. — 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KFJY Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFJZ Fort  Worth,  Texas 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFKA Greelev.  Colo. 

500  w  —  880  kc— 340.7  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFKB Milford,  Kans. 

5000  w.— 1050  kc— 285.5  m. 

KFKU Lawrence.  Kans. 

1000  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

KFKX Chicago,  111. 

10,000  w.— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

KFLV Rockford,  111. 

500  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

KFLX Galveston,  Texas. 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KFMX Northfield,  Minn. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

KFNF Shenandoah,    Iowa 

500  w. — 890  kc. — 336.9  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFOR Lincoln,  Nebr. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFOX Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

KFPL Dublin,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFPY Spokane,  Wash. 

500  w  — 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 

KFQD Anchorage,  Alaska. 

100  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

KFQU Holy  City,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFQW Seattle.  Wash. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 


KFQZ Hollywood,  Calif. 

250  w. — 860  kc. 

KFRC.  .  .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 610  kc— 491.9  m. 

KFRU Columbia,   Mo. 

500  w.— 630  kc— 475.9  m. 

KFSD San  Diego,  Calif. 

500  w.— 600  kc— 499.7  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFSG Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KFUL Galveston,  Texas. 

500  w  — 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 
KFUM  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KFUO Clayton,  Mo. 

1000  w.—  550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KFUP Denver,  Colo. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFVD Culver  City,  Calif. 

250  w  —  710 kc— 299.8 m. 
KFVS. . .  .Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
100  w. — 1210  kc. — 247.8  m. 

KFWB Hollywood,  Calif. 

1000  w—  950  kc— 315.6  m. 

KFWF St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
KFWI ...  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
500  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KFWM Richmond,  Calif. 

500  w.— 930  kc. 

1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFXF Denver,   Col. 

500  w.— 940  kc— 325.9  m. 
KFXM  .  .San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KFXR.  .Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KFXY Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KFYO Abilene,  Texas 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

KFYR Bismarck,  N.  D. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545  m. 
2500  until  local  sunset 

KG  A Spokane,  Wash. 

5000  w.— 1470  kc— 204  m. 

KGAR Tucson,  Ariz. 

250  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGB San  Diego,  Calif. 

250  w— 1360  kc— 225.4  m. 

KGBU Ketchikan,    Alaska 

500  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KGBX St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGBZ York,  Nebr. 

500  w—  930  kc— 322.4  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KGCI San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KGCR Watertown,  S.  D. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KGCU Mandan,  N.  D. 

100  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGCX Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

KG  DA Mitchell,  S.D. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KGDE.  ..  .Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
250  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KG  DM Stockton,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

KGEF Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w  — 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KGER Long  Beach.  Calif. 

1000  w— 1370  kc— 220.4  m. 
KGEW     .  .  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 
100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGEZ Kalispell,  Mont. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGFF     Alva,  Okla. 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
KGFG.    Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla. 
100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KOFI.  .  .Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGFI Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGFW Ravenna,  Nebr. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KGFX Pierre,  S.  D. 

200  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 
KGGC.  ..San  Francisco,  Calif. 
100  w.— 1420  kc,   -211.1  m. 
KGGF.South  Coffcvville.  Okla. 
500  w,      1010  kc  — 29(..o  m. 
KGGM.  .  .Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
250  w. — 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 


KGHF Pueblo,  Colo. 

500  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGHI Little  Rock,  Ark. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KGHL Billings,  Mont. 

1000  w—  950  kc— 315.6  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

KGIQ Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

250  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGIR Butte,  Mont. 

250  w.— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

KGIW Trinidad,  Colo. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGIX Las  Vegas,  Ne v. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGJF Little  Rock,  Ark. 

250  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 

KGKB Brownwood,  Texas 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGKL San  Angelo,  Texas 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KGKO  .  . .  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
250  w. — 570  kc. — 526  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

KGKX Sandpoint,  Idaho 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KGKY Scottsbluff ,  Nebr. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KGMB Honolulu,  Hawaii 

500  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KGMP Elk  City,  Okla. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KGNF..  .  .North  Platte,  Nebr. 
500  w. — 1430  kc— 211.1  m. 

KG  NO Dodge  City,  Kans. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KGO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

7500  w.— 790  kc— 379.5  m. 

KGRC San  Antonio,  Texas 

100  w— 1370  kc. 

KGRS Amarillo,  Texas 

1000  w  — 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

KGU Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1000  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

KGW Portland.  Ore. 

1000  w—  620  kc— 483.6  m. 

KHJ Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KHQ Spokane,  Wash. 

1000  w—  590  kc— 508.2  m. 
2000  until  local  sunset 

KICK Red  Oak,  Iowa 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KID Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

500  w.— 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

KIDO Boise,  Idaho 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 
KJBS.  ..  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
100  w.— 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

KJR Seattle,  Wash. 

5000  w  —  970  kc— 309.1  m. 

KLO Ogden,  Utah 

100  w— 1370  kc— 214.2  m. 
200  w.  until  local  sunset 

KLPM Minot,  N.  D. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KLRA Little  Rock,  Ark. 

1000  w.— 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KLS Oakland,  Calif. 

250  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

KLX Oakland.  Calif. 

500  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

KLZ Denver,  Colo. 

1000  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

KMA Shenandoah,  Iowa 

1000  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 
KMBC.  .  .    .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1000  w.— 950  kc— 315.6  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

KMIC Inglewood,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

KM  J Fresno.  Calif. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
KMMJ  . .  .  .Clay  Center,  Nebr. 
1000  w.— 740  kc— 405.2  m. 

KMO Tacoma,  Wash. 

500  w— 1340  kc— 348.6  m. 

KMOX St.  Louis,  Mo. 

50.000  w.— 1090  kc— 275.1  m. 
KMPC...  Beverly  Hill 
500  w.— 710  kc. — 422.3  in. 
KMTR.    ..   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
500  w.— 570  kc.— 526  in. 

K\X      Hollywood,  Calif. 

50.000  w. — 1050  kc.     285.5  m. 

KOA  Denvei    i 

l  I.500  u.  -  830  kc— 301.2  m. 

KOAC Corvall 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 
KOB Si  X.  M. 


20,000  w— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 
KOCW  ......  Chickasha,  Okla. 

250  w. — 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

KOH Reno,  Nev. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
KOIL  ....  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
1000  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KOIN Portland,  Ore. 

1000  w.— 940  kc— 319  m. 

KOL Seattle,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KOMO Seattle.  Wash. 

1000  w—  920  kc— 325.9  m. 
KONO  ....  San  Antonio,  Texas 
100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KOOS Marshfield.  Ore. 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KORE Eugene,  Ore. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KOY Phoenix,  Ariz. 

500  w. — 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KFCB Seattle,  Wash. 

100  w.— 650  kc— 421.3  m. 

KPJM Prescott,  Ariz. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KPO San  Francisco,  Calif. 

5000  w. — 680  kev—  440.9  m. 

KPOF Denver.  Colo. 

500  w—  880  kc— 340.7  m. 

KPRC Houston,  Texas 

1000  w.— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

KPSN Pasadena.  Calif. 

1000  w—  950  kc— 220.4  m. 

KPWF Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

10.000  w.— 1490  kc— 201.6  m. 

KQV Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

500  w.— 1380  kc— 212.3  m. 

KQW San  Jose,  Calif. 

500  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

KRE Berkeley,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KREG Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KREP Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1000  w. — 620  kc. 

KRGV Harlingen,  Texas 

500  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KRLD Dallas.  Texas 

10.000  w.— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

KROW Oakland,  Calif. 

1000  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 

KSAC Manhattan,  Kans. 

500  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

KSAT Birdville,  Texas 

1000  w  — 1250  kc. 

KSC J Sioux  Citv,  Iowa. 

1000  w— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

KSD St.  Louis.  Mo. 

500  w  —  550  kc— 545.1  m. 

KSEI Pocatello,  Idaho 

250  w  —  900  kc— 333.1  m. 

KSL Salt  Lake  Citv.  Utah 

5000  w.— 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 
KSMR.  .  ..Santa  Maria.  Calif. 
100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KSO Clarinda,  Iowa 

500  w  — 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 

KSOO Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

2000  w.— 1110  kc— 270.1  m. 

KSTP St.  Paul.  Minn. 

10.000  w.— 1400  kc— 205.4  m. 

KTAB Oakland.  Calif. 

1000  w.— 500  kc— 535.4  m. 
KTAP         San  Antoni  .  Texas 
100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

K TAR    Phoenix,  An.-. 

1000  w.— <i20  kc — 483.fi  m. 
KTAT  ....  Fort  Worth.  Texas 
1000  w. — 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 
KTB1     ....Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
750  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

KTBR Portland.  Ore. 

500  w.     1300  kc    -230.fi  in. 

KTBS Shreveport,  La. 

1000  w.— 1450  kc,     206.8  m. 
KTHS  .  .  Hot  Spri 
Park,  Ark. 
i       1040  ' 
KTLC  lh luston,  Texas 

100   ■. .     1310  kc.     228.9  m. 
KTM  Los  Angelc 

1000  w      780  kc.     384.4  m. 
KTNT  Muscatine,  h>v\.i 

-  1 1 70  kc     256  I 
K  I'Ril  .    Houston,   IVvis 

500  w.     1120  kc     2o7.7  m. 
KTSA  S  IVvis 

1000  w.— 1290  kc— 232.6  m. 


2000  w.  until  local  sunset 
KTSL  ....  Shreveport,  La. 

100  v..— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTSM El  Paso.  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KTUE Houston,  Texas 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KTW Seattle.  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KUJ Longview,  Wash. 

100  v.-.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

KUOA Favetteville.  Ark. 

1000  w.— 1390  kc— 215.7  m. 

KUSD Vermillion.  S.  D. 

500  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 
750  w.  until  local  sunset 

KUT Austin,  Texas 

500  w.— 1120  kc— 199.9  m. 

KVI Tacoma,  Wash. 

1000  w.— 760  kc— 394.5  m. 

KVL Seattle.  Wash. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KVOA Tucson.  Ariz. 

500  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KVOO Tulsa,  Okla. 

5000  w.— 1140  kc— 263  m. 

KYOS Bellingham.  Wash. 

100  v.. —1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
KWCR. . .   Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

KWEA Shreveport,  La. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

KWG Stockton,  Calif. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KWJJ Portland.  Ore. 

500  v.— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

KWK St.  Louis.  Mo. 

1000  w.— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

KWKC Kansas  City,  Mt . 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

KWKH Shreveport.  La. 

10.000  w.— 850  kc— 352.7  m. 

KWLC Decorah,  Iowa 

100  w. — 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

KWSC Pullman.  Wash. 

1000  w.— 1200  kc— 245.8  m. 
2000  w.  until  local  sunset 
KWWG..  .  .Brownsville.  Texas 
500  w.— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

KXA Seattle.  Wash. 

500  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 

KXL Portland.  Ore. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

KXO El  Centro.  Calif. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

KYA San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1000  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

KYW Chicago.  111. 

10.000  w.— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

KYWA Chicago.  111. 

500  w.— 1020  kc. 

KZM Havwood.  Calif. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

w 

WAAF Chic.  . 

500  w.— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WAAM      Newark,  X.  I. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 
2000  w.  until  local  sunset 

waa  r  .  x.  r. 

300  w.— 1070  kc— 319  m. 
WAAW  .,    Omaha,  Nebr. 

500  w. — ooO  kc.— 454.3  m. 
WABC         ....  New  York  Citv 
50.000  w. — 81  18  o  m. 

WABI Bangor,  Me. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WABZ New 

100  w.  — 1200  kc  — 240.9  m. 

WACO   v 

1000  u       1240   .        24U 

WADC.         .Talli 

1000  w. — 13J  7.1  m. 

WAIL 

500  \v. — 040  kc  — 408.5  m. 

WALK  Zanesvill 

100  n       1210     .       147.« 

WAP] 

50(H)  «.      1140  kc       263.7  m. 

WASH 

500  v  I   D 

WBAA  W.  1 

500  w       1400  \a       214.2  m. 

WBAK 

500  w. — 1430  kc      209.1  m. 

WBAL 

10,000  w.— 1000  k* 

WBAP 

50.000  »       800  kc      374 
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WBAX Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WBBC Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WBBL Richmond,  Va. 

100  w  — 1370  kc— 247.8  m. 

WBBM Chicago,  111. 

25,000  w.— 770  kc— 389.4  m. 

WBBR Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WBBZ Ponca  City,  Okla. 

100  w. — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WBEN Buffalo,  N  Y. 

1000  w—  900  kc— 333.1  m  . 

WBCM Bay  City,  Mich. 

500  w  — 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WBIS Quincy,  Mass. 

1000  w— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WBMS Hackensack,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WBNY New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w. — 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WBOQ New  York,  N.  Y. 

50.000  w—  860  kc— 348.6  m. 

WBOW Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WBRC Birmingham,  Ala. 

500  w.— 930  kc— 322.4  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WBRE Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WBRL Tilton,  N.  H. 

500  w  — 1430  kc. 

WBSO  . .  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

500  w.— 920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WBT Charlotte.  N.  C. 

5000  w  — 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WBTM Danville,  Va. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WBZ Springfield,  Mass. 

15,000  w.— 990  kc— 302.8  m. 

WBZA Boston,  Mass. 

500  w—  990  kc— 302.8  m. 

WCAC Storrs,  Conn. 

250  w.— 600  kc— 500  m. 

WCAD Canton,  N.Y. 

500  w— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

WCAE Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1000  w.— 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 

WCAH Columbus,  Ohio 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WCAJ Lincoln,  Nebr. 

500  w—  590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WCAL Northfield,  Minn. 

1000  w— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WCAM Camden,  N.  J. 

500  w— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WCAO Baltimore,  Md. 

250  w.— 600  kc— 499.7  m. 

WCAP Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

500  w— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WCAT Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

100  w. — 1200  kc. — 249.9  m. 

WCAU Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10.000  w— 1170  kc— 256.3  m. 

WCAX Burlington,  Vt. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCBA AUentown,  Pa. 

250  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WCBD Zion,  111. 

5000  w  — 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WCBM Baltimore,  Md. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WCBS Springfield,  111. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
WCCO ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
7500  w.— 810  kc— 370.2  m. 

WCDA New  York  City 

250  w.— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WCFL Chicago,  111. 

1500  w.— 970  kc— 301.9  m. 

WCGU Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WCKY Covington,  Ky. 

5000  w.— 1480  kc. — 201.6  m. 

WCLB Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WCLO Janesville,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WCLS Joliet,  111. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WCMA Culver,  Ind. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WCOA Pensacola,  Fla. 

500  w— 1120  kc— 223.7  m. 

WCOC Meridian,  Miss. 

500  w. — 880  kc — 340.7  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WCO  D Harrisburg.  Pa. 

100  w. — 1200  kc. — 249.9  m. 

WCOH Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WCRW Chicago,  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WCSC Charleston,  S.  C. 

250  w— 1310  kc—  228.9  m. 

WCSH Portland,  Me. 

500  w. — 940  kc. — 319  m. 

WCSO Springfield,  Ohio 

500  w  — 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WDAE Tampa,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 620  kc— 245.8  m. 

W  D AF Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1000  w—  610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WDAG Amarillo,  Texas 

250  w.— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WDAH El  Paso,  Texas 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WDAY Fargo.  N.  D. 

1000  w— 1280  kc— 319  m. 


WDBJ Roanoke.  Va. 

250  w—  930  kc— 322.4  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WDBO Orlando,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 620  kc— 267.7  m. 

WDEL Wilmington,  Del. 

250  w— 1120  kc— 267.7.  m. 
350  w.  until  local  sunset 
WDGY ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1000  w.— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 
WOOD .  .  .  Chattanooga;  Tenn. 
2500  w.— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WDRC Hartford,    Conn. 

500  w  — 1330  kc— 226  m. 

WDSU New  Orleans,  La. 

1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WDWF Providence,  R.  I. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WDZ Tuscola,  111. 

100  w— 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

WEAF New  York,  N.  Y. 

50,000  w  —  660  kc— 454.3  m. 

WEAI Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WEAN Providence.  R.  I. 

250  w. — 780  kc— 384.4  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WEAO Columbus,  Ohio 

750  w  — 570  kc— 526  m. 

WEAR Cleveland,  Ohio 

1000  w.— 1070  kc. 

WEBC Superior,  Wis. 

2500  w— 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 

WEBE Cambridge,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc. 

WEBQ Harrisburg,  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WEBR .Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 
200  w.  until  local  sunset 

WEBW Beloit,  Wis. 

350  w. — 600  kc. 

WEDC Chicago,  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WEEI Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WEHC Emory,  Va. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 249.9  m. 

WEHS Evanston,  111. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 211.1  m. 

WELK Philadelphia,  Pa. 

250  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 
WEM C.Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 
1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WENR Chicago,  111. 

50.000  w.— 870  kc— 344.5  m. 

WEPS Auburn,  Mass. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WEVD New  York  City 

500  w— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WEW St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 760  kc— 394.5  m. 

WFAA Dallas,  Texas 

50.000  w—  800  kc— 374.8  m. 

WFAN Philadelphia.  Pa. 

500  w.— 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WFBE Cincinnati,  Ohio 

250  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WFBG Altoona,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WFBJ Collegeville,  Minn. 

100  w.  1370  kc. 

WFBL Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 900  kc— 220.4  m. 

WFBM Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1000  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WFBR Baltimore,  Md. 

250  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WFDF Flint,  Mich. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WFDV Rome.  Ga. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WFDW Talladega,  Ala. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WFI Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w.— 560  kc— 535.4  m. 

WFIW Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

1000  w—  940  kc— 319  m. 

WFJC Akron,  Ohio 

500  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WFLA Clearwater,  Fla. 

1000  w—  900  kc— 483.6  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WGAL Lancaster,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WGBB Freeport,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WGBC Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WGBF Evansville,  Ind. 

500  w—  630  kc— 475.9  m. 

WGBI Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

WGBS New  York  City 

500  w— 1180  kc— 499.7  m. 

WGCM Gulfport,  Miss. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WGCP Newark,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WGES Chicago.  111. 

1000  w— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WGH Newport  News,  Va. 

100  w. — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WGHP Fraser,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 1240  kc 

WGL Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WGMS St.  Paul.    Minn. 

1000  w— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 


WGN Chicago,  111. 

25,000  w.— 720  kc— 416.4  m. 

WGR Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 550  kc— 545.1  m. 

WGST Atlanta,    Ga. 

500  w.— 890  kc— 356.9  m. 

WGY Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

50.000  w.— 790  kc— 379.5  m. 

WHA Madison,  Wis. 

750  w. — 940  kc — 319  m. 

WHAD Milwaukee,  Wis. 

250  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WHAM Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5000  w.— 1150  kc— 260.7  m. 

WHAP New  York  City 

1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WHAS Louisville.  Ky. 

10,000  w.— 820  kc— 365.6  m. 

WHAT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WHAZ Troy,  N.Y. 

500  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WHB Kansas  City,  Mo. 

500  w.— 950  kc— 348.6  m. 

WHBD Mt.  Orab,  Ohio 

100  w  —1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHBF Rock  Island,  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WHBL Sheboygan,  Wis. 

500  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WHBQ Memphis,  Tenn. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHBU Anderson,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WHBY Green  Bay,  Wis. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WHDF Calumet,  Mich. 

250  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WHDH Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w—  830  kc— 361.2  m. 
WHDI ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
500  w— 1180  kc— 254.1  m. 

WHEC Rochester,  N.  Y. 

500  w  — 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WHFC Cicero,  111. 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 211.1  m. 

WHIS Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WHK Cleveland.  Ohio 

1000  w  — 1390  kc— 215  m. 

WHN New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WHO Des  Moines,  la. 

5000  w— 1000  kc— 299.8  m. 

WHOM Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WHP Harrisburg,  Pa. 

500  w— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WIAS Ottumwa,  Iowa 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WIBA Madison,  Wis. 

500  w.— 1210  kc— 234.2  m. 

WIBG Ellans  Park,  Pa. 

50  w. — 930  kc. 

WIBM Jackson,  Mich. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WIBO Chicago,  111. 

1000  w  —  570  kc— 535.7  m. 
1500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WIBS Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

250  w— 1450  kc. 

WIBU Poynette,  Wis. 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WIBW Topeka,  Kansas 

1000  w  — 1300  kc— 516.9  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WIBX Utica,  N.  Y. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
300  w.  until  local  sunset 

WICC Bridgeport,    New 

Haven,  Conn. 
500  w— 1190  kc— 252  m. 

WIL St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100  w.  l.s.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WILL Urbana,  111. 

250  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WILM Wilmington,  Del. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WIOD Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1000  w. — 560  kc— 230.6  m. 

WIP Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  w. — 610  kc— 491.5  m. 

WIS Columbia,  S.  C. 

1000  w— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WISJ. Madison,  Wis. 

1000  w.— 780  kc— 384.4  m. 

WISN Milwaukee.  Wis. 

250  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WJAC Johnstown,  Pa. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.4  m. 

WJAD Waco.  Tex. 

1000  w— 1240  kc. 

WJAG Norfolk.  Nebr. 

1000  w. — 1060  kc. — 282.8  m. 

WJAR Providence.  R.  I. 

250  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 
400  w.  until  local  sunset 

WJAS Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1000  w  — 1290  kc— 232.4  m. 

WJAX Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1000  w— 1260  kc— 333.1  m. 

WJAY Cleveland,  Ohio 

500  w. — 620  kc. — 491.5  m. 

WJAZ Mt.   Prospect,  111. 

5000  w— 1480  kc— 201.2  m. 

WJBC La  Salle.  111. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WJBI Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 


WJBL Decatur,  111. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WJBO New  Orleans,  La. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 
WJBT-WBBM.  .Glenview,  111. 
25,000  w. — 770  kc— 389.4  m. 

WJBU Lewisburg.  Pa. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WJDX Jackson,  Miss. 

1000  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WJJD Mooseheart,  111. 

20,000  w— 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 

WJKS Gary.    Ind. 

500  w— 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 
1250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WJR Detroit,    Mich. 

5000  w—  750  kc— 399.8  m. 
WJSV.. .  Mt.  Vernon  Hills.  Va. 
10,000  w— 1460  kc— 205.4  m. 

WJW Mansfield,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WJZ New  York  City 

30,000  w—  760  kc— 394.5  m. 

WKAQ San  Juan,   P.   R. 

500  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 

WKAR E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

1000  w— 1040  kc— 288.3  m. 

WKAV Laconia,  N.  H. 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBB Joliet.    111. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBC Birmingham,  Ala. 

100  w  — 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBF Indianapolis,    Ind. 

500  w— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WKBH La  Crosse,  Wis. 

1000  w— 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 

WKBN Youngstown,  Ohio 

500  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

WKBO Jersey   City,  N.  J. 

250  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WKBQ New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w— 1350  kc— 222.1  m. 

WKBS Galesburg.    111. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WKBV Connersville,    Ind. 

100  w  — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 
150  w.  until  local  sunset 

WKBW Buffalo.   N.  Y. 

5000  w.— 1480  kc— 202.6  m. 

WKEN Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

1000  w.— 1040  kc. 

WKJC Lancaster,   Pa. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WKRC Cincinnati.   Ohio 

1000  w—  550  kc— 545.1  m. 
WKY.  . .  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
1000  w.— 900  kc— 333.1  m. 

WLAC Nashville.  Tenn. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc— 204  m. 

WLB Minneapolis,    Minn. 

1000  w  — 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 
WLBF.  ..  .Kansas  City,  Kans. 
100  w  — 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WLBG Petersburg.    Va. 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WLBL Stevens  Pt..   Wis. 

2000  w—  900  kc— 333.1  m. 

WLBW Oil  City,    Pa. 

1000  w— 1260  kc— 238  m. 

WLBX L.  I.  City,   N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WLBZ Bangor,    Maine 

500  w.— 620  kc— 483.6  m. 

WLEX Lexington.   Mass. 

500  w— 1360  kc— 212.6  m. 

WLEY Lexington,   Mass. 

100  w  — 1420  kc— 218.8  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WLIB Elgin,     111. 

25.000  w—  720  kc— 416.4  m. 

WLIT Philadelphia,    Pa. 

500  w—  560  kc— 235.4  m. 

WLOE Boston,  Mass. 

100  w  — 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WLS Chicago,  111. 

50,000  w— 870  kc— 344.6  m. 

WLSI Cranston,   R.  I. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WLTH Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w— 1400  kc— 214  m. 

WLVA Lynchburg,   Va. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WLW Cincinnati,  O. 

50,000  w—  700  kc— 428.3  m. 

WLWL New  York  City 

5000  w— 1100  kc— 272.6  m. 

WMAC Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

250  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 
WMAF.  .S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
500  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WMAK Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000  w—  900  kc— 288.3  m. 
WMAL.  . .  .Washington.  D.  C. 
500  w. — 630  kc— 475.9  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMAQ Chicago,  111. 

5000  w—  670  kc— 447.5  m. 

WMAY St.  Louis.  Mo. 

250  w.  until  local  sunset 

100  w— 1200  kc— 249.9  m.      ;!  i 

WM AZ Macon,  Ga. 

250  w—  890  kc— 336.9  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMBA Newport,  R.  I. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMBC Detroit.  Mich. 

250  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 


WMBD Peoria  Hts..  111. 

500  w.— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 
WMBF.  ..  .Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
1000  w.— 1300  kc— 230.6  m. 

WMBG Richmond,  Va. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WMBH Joplin,  Mo. 

100  w— 1420  kc — 211.1  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMBI Chicago.  111. 

5000  w.— 1080  kc— 277.6  m. 

WMBJ Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMBO Auburn,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 228.9  m. 

WMBQ Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WMBR Tampa,  Fla. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 218.8  m. 

WMC Memphis.  Tenn. 

500  w. — 780  kc— 384.4  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMCA New  York  City 

500  w  —  570  kc— 526  m. 
WMMN  . .  .  .Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
250  w.— 890  kc— 336.9  m. 
500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WMPC Lapeer.  Mich. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. — 199.9  m. 

WMSG New  York,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 1350  kc. — 222.1  m. 

WMT Waterloo,  Iowa 

500  w. — 600  kc. — 499.7  m. 

WNAC Boston,  Mass. 

1000  w— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WNAD Norman,  Okla. 

500  w— 1010  kc— 269.9  m. 

WNAT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

100  w— 1310  kc. 

WNAX Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

1000  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 

WNBF Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

100  w. — 1500  kc. — 199.9  m. 
WNBH . . .  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WNBO Silver  Haven.  Pa. 

100  w  — 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WNBR Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w.— 1430  kc— 209.7  m. 

WNJ Newark.  N.J. 

250  w. — 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WNOX Knoxville,  Tenn. 

2000  w—  560  kc— 535.4  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WNRC Greensboro.  N.  C. 

250  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WNYC New  York,  N.  Y. 

500  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 

WOAI San  Antonio,  Tex. 

50,000  w  — 1190  kc— 252  m. 
WO  AN.  .  .  .Whitehaven,    Tenn. 
1000  w. — 600  kc. — 499.7  m. 

WOAX Trenton,   N.  J. 

500  w  — 1280  kc. — 234.2  m. 

WOBT Union  City,  Tenn. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WOBU Charleston,  W.  Va. 

250  w— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WOC Davenport,   Iowa 

5000  w. — 1000  kc. — 299.8  m. 

WODA Paterson,  N.  J. 

1000  w— 1250  kc. — 239.9  m. 

WODX Mobile.  Ala. 

500  w— 1410  kc— 214.2  m. 

WOI Ames,  Iowa 

5000  w—  560  kc. — 465.8  m. 
WOKO.  . .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
500  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WOL Washington.  D.  C. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WOMT Manitowoc,  Wis. 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
WOOD. .  .Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
500  w.— 1270  kc— 236.1  m. 

WOPI Bristol,  Tenn. 

100  w.— 1500  kc. — 199.9  m. 

WOO Kansas  City,   Mo. 

1000  w.— 610  kc— 230.6  m. 

WOR Newark.  N.  J. 

5000  w—  710  kc. — 422.3  m. 

WORC Worcester,  Mass. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WORD Chicago,  111. 

5000  w.— 1480  kc— 201 .2  m. 

WOS Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

1000  w.— 630  kc. — 475.9  m. 

WOV New  York  City 

1C00  w.— 1130  kc— 265.3  m. 

WOW Omaha,  Nebr. 

1000  w.— 590  kc— 508.2  m. 

WOWO Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

10,000  w.— 1160  kc— 258.5  m. 

WPAD Paducah,  Ky. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WPAP Cliffside,  N.  J. 

250  w.— 1010  kc— 266.9  m. 

WPAW Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WPCC Chicago.  111. 

500  w. — 570  kc. — 535  m. 

WPCH New  York  City 

500  w—  810  kc— 370.2  m. 

WPEN Philadelphia.  Pa. 

100  w. — 1500  kc. — 199.9  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WPG Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

5000  w. — 1100  kc. — 272.6  m. 
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WPOE Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1420  kc— 218.8  m. 

WPOR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w.— 780  kc— 384.4  m. 

WPSC State  College,  Pa. 

500  w  — 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WPTF Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1000  w.— 680  kc— 440.9  m. 

WQAM Miami,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 535.4  m. 

WQAN Scranton,  Pa. 

250  w.— 880  kc— 340.7  m. 

WQAO Palisade,  N.  J. 

250  w  — 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WQBC Vicksburg,  Miss. 

300  w  — 1360  kc— 220.4  m. 

WQDV Tupelo,  Miss. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WRAP LaPorte,   Ind. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WRAW Reading,  Pa. 

100  w.— 1310  kc 

WRAX Philadelphia,   Pa. 

250  w.— 1020  kc— 293.9  m. 

WRBQ Greenville,  Miss. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WRBT Wilmington,  N.  C. 

100  w.— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRBU Gastonia,  N.  C. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WRBX Roanoke,  Va. 

250  w  — 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WRC Washington,  D.  C. 

500  w.— 950  kc— 315.6  m. 

WRDO Augusta,    Maine 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRDW Augusta,  Ga. 

100  w— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WREC Memphis,  Tenn. 

500  w. — 600  kc. — 499.7  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WREN Lawrence,  Kans. 

1000  w  — 1220  kc— 245.8  m. 
WRHM  .  .  .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1000  w.— 1250  kc— 239.9  m. 

WRJN Racine,    Wis. 

100  w— 1370  kc— 218.8  m. 

WRK Hamilton,  Ohio 

100  w  — 1310  kc. 

WRN  Y New  York  City 

250  w.— 1010  kc— 296.9  m. 

WRR Dallas,  Texas 

500  w— 1280  kc— 234.2  m. 

WRUP Gainesville,  Fla. 

5000  w.— 1470  kc— 361.2  m. 

WRVA Richmond,  Va. 

5000  w  — 1110  kc— 270.1  m. 

WSAI Cincinnati,  Ohio 

500  w— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

WSAJ Grove  City,  Pa. 

100  w— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WSAN Allentown,  Pa. 

250  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WSAR Fall  River.  Mass. 

250  w— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WSAZ Huntington.  W.  Va. 

250  w.— 580  kc— S16.9  m. 

WSB Atlanta,  Ga. 

5000  w.— 740  kc— 405.2  m. 

WSBC- Chicago,  111. 

100  w— 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 

WSBT South  Bend,  Ind. 

500  w.— 1230  kc— 243.8  m. 

WSDA Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WSEN Columbus,  Ohio 

100  w.— 1210  kc— 

WSFA Montgomery,  Ala. 

500  w— 1410  kc— 212.6  m. 

WSGH Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

500  w.— 1400  kc— 214.2  m. 

WSIX Springfield,  Tenn. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 247.8  m. 
WSJS.  .  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
100  w.— 1310  kc— 228.9  m. 

WSM Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w.— 650  kc. — 461.3  m. 

WSMB New  Orleans,  La. 

500  w. — 1320  kc— 227.1  m. 

WSMK Dayton,  Ohio 

200  w  — 1380  kc— 217.3  m. 

WSOA Chicago,  111. 

5000  w.— 1480  kc— 

WSPA Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

250  w.— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WSPD Toledo,  Ohio 

500  w. — 1340  kc— 223.7  m. 
1000  w.  until  local  sunset 

WSSH Boston,    Mass. 

100  w. — 1420  kc— 212.6  m. 
250  w.  until  local  sunset 

WSUI Iowa  City,  Iowa 

500  w— 580  kc— 340.7  m. 

WSUN Clearwater,  Fla. 

1000  w.— 620  kc— 483.6  m. 


WSYR Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

250  w.— 570  kc— 526  m. 

WTAD Quincy,  111. 

500  w— 1440  kc— 208.2  m. 

WTAG Worcester,  Mass. 

250  w.— 580  kc— 516.9  m. 

WTAM Cleveland,  Ohio 

50,000  w.— 1070  kc— 280.2  m. 

WTAQ Eau   Claire,   Wis. 

1000  w.— 1330  kc— 225.4  m. 

WTAR Norfolk,  Va. 

500  w  —  780  kc— 384.4  m. 
WTAW.  .College  Station,  Tex. 
500  w.— 1120  kc— 267.7  m. 

WTBO Cumberland,   Md. 

100  w— 1420  kc— 211.1  m. 

WTFI Toccoa,  Ga. 

500  w.— 1450  kc— 206.8  m. 

WTIC Hartford,  Conn. 

50,000  w— 1060  kc— 282.8  m. 

WTM J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1000  w. — 620  kc— 483.6  m. 
2500  w.  until  local  sunset 

WTNT Nashville,  Tenn. 

5000  w.— 1490  kc— 204  m. 

WTOC Savannah.   Ga. 

500  w  — 1260  kc— 238  m. 

WWAE Hammond,  Ind. 

100  w.— 1200  kc— 249.9  m. 

WWJ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w  —  920  kc— 325.9  m. 

WWL New  Orleans,  La. 

5000  w—  850  kc— 352.7  m. 

WWNC Asheville,   N.   C. 

1000  w—  570  kc— 526  m. 

WWRL Woodside,  N.  Y. 

100  w.— 1500  kc— 199.9  m. 

WWVA Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

5000  w— 1160  kc— 258  m. 

WXYZ Detroit,  Mich. 

1000  w.— 1240  kc— 241.8  m. 


Canada 


CFAC-CNRC,    Calgary,    Alta. 
500  w.— 690  kc— 434.8  m. 

CFBO St.  John,  N.  B. 

50w—  890  kc— 337  m. 
CFCA-CNRT..  .Toronto,  Ont. 
500  w—  690  kc— 435  m. 

CFCF Montreal,    P.   Q. 

500  w— 1030  kc— 291  m. 
CFCL  -  CKCL  -  CKNC 

Toronto,  Ont. 
500w  —  580  kc— 517  m. 
CFCH.  . .  .   Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 
250w.— 600  kc— 500  m. 

CFCN Calgary,  Alta. 

500  w.— 690  kc— 435  m. 

CFCO Chatham,  Ont. 

100  w  — 1210  kc— 248  m. 

CKCR Waterloo,  Ont. 

50  w— 1010  kc— 297  m. 

CFCT Victoria,   B.   C. 

500  w—  630  kc— 476  m. 
CFCY,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
250  w—  960  kc— 313  m. 

CFJC Kamloops,   B.   C. 

15  w— 1120  kc— 268  m. 

CFLC Prescott,    Ont. 

50  w— 1010  kc— 297  m. 

CFNB Frederickton,  N.  B. 

50  w. — 1210  kc— 248  m. 
CFQC-CNRS,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
500  w—  910  kc— 330  m. 
CFRB-CNBX,  King,  York  Co. 

Ont., 
4,000  w—  960  kc— 312.5  m. 

CFRC Kingston,    Ont. 

500  w—  930  kc— 323  m. 
CHCK,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
30  w. — 960  kc. — 313  m. 

CHCS Hamilton,  Ont. 

10  w  —  880  kc— 341  m. 
CHGS,    Summerside,    P.    E.   I. 
100  w— 1120  kc— 268  m. 

CHMA Edmonton,    Alta. 

250  w—  580  kc— 517  m. 

CHML Hamilton,    Ont. 

50  w.— 880  kc— 341  m. 
CHMS-CNRH.  .Halifax,  N.  S. 
500  w—  930  kc— 323  m. 

CHNS Halifax,  N.  S. 

500  w  —  910  kc— 329.7  m. 

CHRC Quebec,  P.  Q. 

100  w  —  880  kc— 341  m. 

CHWC Pilot,  Butte,  Sask. 

500  w—  960  kc— 313  m. 

CHWK Chilliwick,  B.  C. 

5'w  — 1210  kc— 248  m. 

CHYC Montreal,   P.   Q. 

500  w.— 729.9  kc— 411  m. 
CJCA-CNRE,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
500  w  —  930  kc— 323  m. 


CJCB Sydney,    N.  S. 

50  w—  880  kc— 341  m. 
CJCJ-CHCA.  . .  Calgary,   Alta. 
500  w—  690  kc— 435  m. 
CJGC-CNRL.  ..London,   Ont. 
5000  w—  910  kc— 330  m. 

CJGX Yorkton,  Sask. 

500  w—  630  kc— 476  m. 

CJHS Saskatoon,    Sask. 

250  w—  910  kc— 329.7  m. 

CJOC Lethbridge,  Alta. 

50  w— 1120  kc— 268  m. 

CJOR Sea  Island,  B.  C. 

50  w.— 1030  kc— 291.3  m. 

CJRM Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

500  w—  600  kc— 500  m. 

CJRW Fleming,  Sask. 

500  w—  600  kc— 500  m. 

CJRX Winnipeg,  Man. 

2000  w— 11,720  kc— 25.6  m. 
CKAC- CHYC-CNRM 

St.  Hyacinth,  Quebec 
5000  w—  730  kc— 411  m. 
CKCD-CHLS  Vancouver,  B.C. 
50  w—  730  kc— 411  m. 

CKCI Quebec,  P.  Q. 

50  w—  880  kc— 341  m. 
CKCK-CJBR-  CXRR 

Regina,  Sask. 
500  w—  960  kc— 313  m. 

CKCL Toronto,  Ont. 

500  w.— 580.4  kc— 517.2  m. 

CKCO Ottawa,  Ont. 

100  w—  890  kc— 337  m. 

CKCR Waterloo,  Ont. 

50  w.— 1010  kc— 297  m. 
CKCV-CNRQ.  .  .Quebec,  P.  Q. 
50  w  —  880  kc— 341  m. 

CKFC Vancouver,  B.  C. 

50  w—  730  kc— 411  m. 

CKIC Wolfville,  N.  S. 

50  w—  930  kc— 323  m. 
CKGW  -  CJBC  -  CJSC  -  CPRY 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 
5000  w.— 690  kc— 435  m. 
CKLC-CHCT-CNRD 

Red  Deer,  Alberta 
500  w—  840  kc— 357  m. 

CKMC Cobalt,  Ont. 

15  w— 1210  kc— 248  m. 

CKMO Vancouver,  B.  C. 

50  w—  730  kc— 411  m. 
CKNC-CJBC.  .  .  Toronto,  Ont. 
500  w—  580.4  kc— 517.2  m. 

CKOC Hamilton,  Ont. 

50  w.— 880  kc— 341  m. 

CKPC Preston,  Ont. 

25  w— 1210  kc— 248  m. 

CKPR Midland,  Ont. 

50  w—  930  kc— 323  m. 

CKSH Montreal,  P.  Q. 

50  w.— 1010  kc— 297  m. 

CKUA Edmonton,  Alta. 

500  w—  580  kc— 517  m. 

CKWX Vancouver,  B.  C. 

50  w  —  730  kc— 411  m. 

CKX Brandon,  Man. 

500  w. — 540  kc. — 555  m. 
CKY-CNRW    Winnipeg,   Man. 
5000  w—  780  kc— 385  m. 

CNRA Moncton,  N.  B. 

500  w—  630  kc— 476  m. 

CNRO Ottawa,  Ont. 

500  w—  600  kc— 500  m. 

CNRV Vancouver,  B.  C. 

500  w  — 1030  kc— 291  m. 

Cuba 

CMCB Habana 

150  w—  952  kc— 315  m. 

CMCD Habana 

15  w— 1345  kc— 223  m. 

CMCE Habana 

100  w— 1285  kc— 233  m. 

CMCF Habana 

250  w.— 643  kc— 466  m. 

CMCG Guanabacoa 

30  w.— 1225  kc— 245  m. 

CMCN Habana 

100  w— 1500  kc— 200  m. 

CM  CO Marianao 

50  w  —  660  kc— 455  m. 

CMCQ Habana 

1000  w.— 955  kc— 314  m. 

CMCR Habana 

2  w.— 1285  kc— 233  m. 

CM  CT Guanabacoa 

5  w  — 1487  kc— 202  m. 

CMCU Habana 

50  w— 1345  kc— 223  m. 

CMGA Colon 

300  w—  834  kc— 360  m. 

CMGC Matanzas 

30  w.— 1063  kc— 282  m. 


CMGE Cardenas 

30  w— 1375  kc— 218  m. 

CMGF Matanzas 

10  w— 1050  kc— 286  m. 

CMHA Cienfuegos 

200  w.— 1 154  kc— 260  m. 

CMHB Sagna  la  Grande 

10  w— 1500  kc— 200  m. 

CMHC Tuinucu 

600  w—  791  kc— 379  m. 

CMHD Caibarien 

250  w—  923  kc— 325  m. 

CMHE Santa  Clara 

20  w.— 1429  kc— 210  m. 

CMHF Camajuani 

20  w  — 1500  kc— 200  m. 

CMHH Cifuentas 

10  w—  870  kc— 345  m. 

CMHI Santa  Clara 

15  w— 1110  kc— 270  m. 

CMI Habana 

500  w.— 815  kc— 368  m. 

CMJB Ciegode  Avila 

10  w  — 1333  kc— 224  m. 

CMJD Ciego  de  Avila 

15  w— 1561  kc— 192  m. 

CMK Habana 

2000  w  —  730  kc— 410  m. 

C  M  KA Santiago  de  Cuba 

20  w— 1450  kc— 205  m. 

CM  KB Santiago  de  Cuba 

15  w— 1199  kc— 250  m. 

CMKD Santiago  de  Cuba 

40  w— 1100  kc— 273  m. 

CHMC Tuinucu 

500  w—  791  kc— 379  m. 

CMAA Guanajav 

30  w— 1090  kc— 275  m. 

CMAB Pinar  del  Rio 

20  w— 1250  kc— 240  m. 

CMBA Habana 

50  w  — 1345  kc— 223  m. 

CMBC Habana 

150  w— 1130  kc— 265  m. 

CMBD Habana 

150  w—  955  kc— 314m. 

CMBE Habana 

15  w— 1405  kc— 213  m. 

CMBF Habana 

734  w— 1345  kc— 223  m. 

CMBG Santiago  de  la  Vegas 

150  w.— 1070  kc— 280  m. 

CMBI Habana 

30  w.— 1405  kc— 213  m. 

CMBJ Habana 

15  w— 1285  kc— 233  m. 

CMBK Marianao 

15  w— 1225  kc— 245  m. 

CMBL Habana 

15  w— 1487  kc— 202  m. 

CMBM Marianao 

15  w. — 1285  kc— 233  m. 

CMBN Habana 

30  w— 1405  kc— 213  m. 

CMBP Habana 

15  w— 1487  kc— 202  m. 

CMBQ Habana 

50  w.— 1285  kc— 233  m. 

CMBR Habana 

35  w.— 1500  kc— 200  m. 

CMBS Habana 

150  w—  790  kc— 380  m. 

CMBT Habana 

150  w— 1070  kc— 280  m. 

CMBW Marianao 

150  w— 1010  kc— 297  m. 

CMBX Habana 

15  w.— 1225  kc— 245  m. 

CMBY Habana 

100  w— 1405  kc— 210  m. 

CMBZ Habana 

150  w— 1010  kc— 297  m. 

CMC Habana 

500  w—  845  kc— 355  m. 

CMCA Habana 

100  w  — 1225  kc— 245  m. 

CMKC Santiago  de  Cuba 

150  w— 1304  kc— 231  m. 

CM  JC Camaguey 

15  w.— 1321  kc— 327  m. 

CMQ Habana 

250  w.— 1130  kc— 265  m. 

CMW Habana 

1000  w  —  588  kc-  510  m. 

CMX Habana 

250  w.— 900  kc— 333  m. 


Mexico 


XEA Guadalajara,  Jal. 

100.2  w— 1199  kc— 250  in. 

XEB Mexico  City 

1000  w—  805  kc— 450  m. 

XEC 

50  w.     1333  kc.     224  m. 
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Name  Date  

Street  City,  State  


XED Reynosa,  Tamps 

10,000  w— 961  kc— 312  m. 

XEE Linares,  X.  L. 

10  w.— 1000  kc— 300  m. 

XEF Oaxaca,  Oax. 

105  w.— 1132  kc— 265  m. 

XEFA Mexico  City 

250  w.— 1250  kc— 240  m. 
XEFE .  ...\uevo  Laredo,  Tamps 
100  w.— 980  kc— 306  m. 

XEG Mexico  City 

2000  v.— 910  kc— 330  m. 

XEH Monterrey.  X.  L. 

100  w— 1132  kc— 265  m. 

XEI Morelia,  Mich. 

100  v.— 1000  kc— 300  m. 

XEJ C.  Juarez.  Chih. 

100  w—  857  kc— 350  m. 

XEK Mer-.ico  City 

100  w  —  990  kc— 303  m. 

XEL Saltillo.  Coah. 

10  w.— 1090  kc— 275  m. 

XEM Tampico.  Tamps 

500  w.— 841  kc— 357  m. 

XEX Mexico  City 

1000  v.-.— 719  kc— 417  m. 

XEO Mexico  Citv 

5000  w— 940  kc— 319  m. 

XEP Tamaulipas 

200  w  — 1500  kc— 200  m. 

XEQ Ciudad  Juarez,  Chili. 

1000  w—  750  kc— 400  m. 

XER Mexico  City 

100  w—  674  kc— 445  m. 

XES Tampico,  Tamps. 

550  w.— 890  kc— 337  m. 

XET Monterrey,  X.  L. 

1500  v.- —630  kc— 476  m. 

XETA Mexico  City 

500  w— 1140  kc— 263  m. 

XETF Vera  Cruz 

500  w.— 680  kc— 441  m. 

XEU Vera  Cruz,  Ver. 

100  w.— 800  kc— 375  m. 

XEV Puebla,  Pue. 

100  w.— 1035  kc— 290  m. 

XE W Mexico  City 

50000  w— 780  kc— 385  m. 

XEX Mexico  City 

500  w.— 1190  kc— 252  m. 

XEY Merida,  Yucatan 

100  w.— 547  kc— 549  m. 

XEZ Mexico  City 

500  w—  580  kc— 510  m. 

XETA Mexico  City 

500  w. 

XFA Mexico  City 

50  w—  6977  kc— 43  m. 

XFC Aguascalientes 

350  w.— 804  kc— 373  m. 

XFD Mexico  Citv 

50  w—  6667  kc— 45  m. 

XFE Villahermosa,  Tab. 

XFF Chihuahua,  Chih. 

250  w  —  923  kc— 325  m. 
XFG. .  .Villahermosa,  Tabasco 
350  w—  804  kc— 373  m. 

XFH Mexico  City 

250  w. 

XFI Mexico  City 

1000 w—  818  kc— 367  m. 

XFX    Mexico  City 

500  w.— 880  kc— 357  m. 

XFZ Mexico  City 

500  w—  860  kc— 349  m. 

Television 
Stations 

Channel  2000  to  2100  kc 

W3XK Wheaten,  Md. 

5000  w. 

W2XBU Beacon.  N.  Y 

100  w. 

W2XCD Passaic.  N.  J. 

5000  w. 

W9XAC Chicago.  111. 

500  w. 

W2XAP Jersey  Citv.  N.  J. 

250  w. 

W2XCR Jersey  City,  N.  1 

5000  w. 

Channel  2100  to  2200  kc. 

W3XAD Camden.  N.  J. 

500  w. 

W2XBS New  York,  N.  Y. 

5000  w. 

W3XAK.,    Bound  Brook.  X.  J. 

5000  w. 

W8XAV     Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

20.000  w. 

W2XCW..    Schenectady.  N.  V. 

20  000  w. 

W'oXAP Chicago.  111. 

1000  w. 

Channel  2750  to  2850  kc. 

W2XBC L   1.  City.  L.  I. 

500  w. 

W9XAA Chicago.  111. 

1000  w. 

W9XC         W.  LaFayette,  Ind. 

1  51X1  W. 

•inel  2850  to  2050  kc. 

WlXAV     Boston.  Mass. 

500  w. 

W.-XR  .Long  Island  City.  L.  I. 

500  w. 

W9XR     Chicago.  IU. 

5000  w. 

W"XAO Chicago.  111. 

loon  w. 
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Tuneful   Topics 


{Continued  from  page   65) 


ten  by  an  Italian  and  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
Yankee.  Edgar  Leslie  is  the  Yankee,  and 
Harry  Warren  is  the  young  Italian,  whose 
songs  have  put  him  up  among  the  top- 
notchers  of  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

The  song  has  appeared  at  an  opportune 
time,  and  the  thought  is  entirely  differ- 
ent. Warren  has  done  an  excellent  job 
on  the  melody,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  song  should  not  become  a  fair- 
sized  hit.  One  of  its  advantages  is  that 
it  may  be  played  strictly  up  to  tempo 
without  losing  any  of  its  lyrical  or  melodic 
value,  which  is  unfortunately  not  the 
case  in  the  majority  of  songs  published 
today;  therefore  the  bands  that  play  all 
tunes  at  a  bright  tempo  cannot  injure 
the  qualities  of  this  one. 

We  play  it  at  about  fifty  measures  a 
minute,  and  it  is  published  by  the  Rob- 
bins  Music  Corp. 

Love  Is  My  Master 

THE  Old  Maestro,"  as  Ben  Bernie 
enjoys  being  called,  has  picked  this 
song  for  a  hit,  and  it  is  the  darling  of  his 
heart  at  the  present  time.  A  visitor  to 
the  College  Inn  will  hear  the  song  three 
or  four  times  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  the  rich  Irish  quality  of 
Pat  Kennedy's  voice  invariably  will  make 
the  diner  prick  up  his  or  her  ears  as  the 
song  is  being  sung  and  played  by  Ben 
Bernie's  band.  It  was  written  by  two 
Chicago  boys,  Walter  Hirsch,  and  Frank 
Magine,  both  of  whom  are  really  great 
song  writers.  Magine  I  have  known  for 
some  time;  he  it  was  who  wrote  the 
melody  of  Baby,  Oh  Where  Can  You  Be, 
and  many  other  fine  songs.  Hirsch  is  a 
comparatively  newcomer,  even  to  Chi- 
cago, but  is  doing  such  fine  work  that 
his  recognition  has  been  quick  and  sure. 

The  song  has  a  delightful  change  of  key 
right  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  although 
there  is  a  slight  possibility  of  a  resem- 
blance to  Body  and  Soul,  the  song  is  all 
the  more  beautiful  for  the  resemblance. 
I  was  going  to  introduce  it  on  the  last 
half  hour  of  our  Fleischmann  hour,  when 
the  line  trouble  ended  our  efforts  for  the 
evening. 

On  that  particular  evening  I  was  Ben's 
guest  at  the  College  Inn,  and  I  cannot 
recall  when  I  have  had  a  more  delightful 
evening  in  that  capacity.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  I  made  many  friends  there;  I 
had  thepleasure  of  meetingRod  La  Rocque 
and  his  very  beautiful  wife,  Vilma  Banky. 
Many  were  the  celebrities  present,  and 
everyone  took  a  turn  at  doing  something; 
we  carried  on  until  5:30  in  the  morning. 
A  night  long  to  be  remembered. 

Love  Is  My  Master  should  be  played 
at  about  forty-five  measures  a  minute, 
and  is  published  by  the  Remick  Music 
Corp. 


You  re  Never  Too  Old 
to  Go  Back  to  Mother  s  Knee 

BENEE  RUSSELL,  who  seems  to  have 
a  flair  for  winning  prize  song  com- 
petitions, which  he  evidenced  in  his  win- 
ning of  at  least  two  competitions  which 
have  given  him  trips  abroad,  has  written 
this  number  very  beautiful  and  commer- 
cial. His  first  was  Song  Without  a  Name, 
which  the  reader  probably  knows  well, 
and  has  enjoyed  many  times  over  the  air. 
His  second  song  with  the  same  firm  of 
Leo  Feist  is  to  be  published  by  them 
shortly. 

This  song,  which  is  written  in  waltz 
time,  is  one  which  he  played  for  me  at 
the  Brooklyn  Paramount  some  four  or 
five  months  ago,  and  which  I  emphatically 
suggested  that  he  have  published  at  once. 
I  was  glad  to  give  a  warm  recommenda- 
tion to  any  publisher  who  felt  such  a 
song  would  be  welcome  in  his  catalogue. 

As  its  title  implies,  it  is  a  typical 
"mother"  song,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  the  melody,  are  extremely  well 
done,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  could  hear 
Henry  Burr  sing  this  in  the  same  way  that 
he  sang  that  beautiful  "M-o-t-h-er"  about 
fifteen  years  ago. 

I  am  introducing  it  on  the  Fleischmann 
Hour  this  coming  Thursday,  and  I  think 
by  the  time  this  article  appears  the  song 
will  be  well  on  its  way  to  popularity.  It 
is  published  by  DeSylva,  Brown  &  Hen- 
derson. 

Tm  So  Afraid  Of  You 

THE  TWO  writers  of  the  quickest  hit 
of  the  past  few  years,  Three  Little 
Words,  Bert  Kalmar  and  Harry  Ruby, 
have  given  us  what  they  term  in  Tin 
Pan  Alley  a  "follow-up"  song,  meaning 
a  song  they  hope  follows  the  sensational 
hit  in  which  they  have  exulted.  Rarely 
does  the  second  song  really  follow-up  the 
first.  Walter  Donaldson's  You're  Driving 
Me  Crazy  is  the  best  example  of  a  follow- 
up  song.  In  fact,  to  my  mind  it  is  an 
even  greater  song  than  Little  White  Lies, 
though  evidently  the  public  does  not 
agree  with  me,  in  that  Crazy  will  not 
reach  the  peak  of  sales  that  Little  White 
Lies  did  though  there  may  be  something 
in  the  fact  that  Crazy  has  come  out  dur- 
ing the  worst  period  of  depression  in 
music  buying. 

I'm  So  Afraid  Of  You  is  in  certain 
respects  just  as  simple  in  its  notations  as 
Three  Little  Words.  The  notes  are  all 
either  quarters  or  halves,  as  were  the 
notes  of  Three  Little  Words.  The  range 
is  extremely  simple,  and  it  is  a  song  that 
grows  on  one.  My  first  reaction  was  one 
of  apathy,  but  I  have  grown  to  enjoy  its 
rendition  above  that  of  many  other  songs. 
In  fact.  I  am  pleased  to  give  it  a  promi- 


nent place  in  this  list  of  the  first  ten. 
It  may  be  played  brightly,  which  is,  as 
I  said  before,  something  in  its  favor.  We 
play  it  at  about  forty-five  measures  a 
minute.     It  is  published  by  Harms,  Inc. 

King's  Horses 

SOME  of  the  old  veterans  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley,  especially  the  publishers,  are 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  novelty  songs 
are  no  longer  in  demand.  Many  of  them, 
in  a  certain  way,  blame  me  for  the  ap- 
parent general  trend  of  the  public  to  an 
appreciation  and  buying  of  the  love  bal- 
lad type  of  song. 

Time  was  when  such  songs  as  Bananas, 
Speech,  Wobbally  Walk,  Wooden  Soldiers, 
I'm  Wild  About  Automobile  Horns,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum,  were  extremely  popu- 
lar and  sold  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  Stein  Song  may  be  called  a 
renaissance  of  popularity  of  novelty  songs, 
as  it  is  really  just  that.  Although  it  was 
written  in  6/8  time,  and  was  a  sort  of 
march,  it  was  really  a  novelty  song, 
being  neither — strictly  collegiate,  drink- 
ing, military,  or  what  have  you.  There- 
fore it  is  surprising  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  songs  on  the  air  is  the  King's 
Horses  and  the  King's  Men.  It  has 
wended  its  way  over  from  England,  where 
I  suppose  its  writing  was  inspired  by  the 
annual  Lord  Mayor's  Parade  in  London. 
It  was  my  pleasure  during  my  year  in 
London  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  to  witness  this 
annual  feature,  which  is  a  parade  of 
pomp  and  splendor,  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
wends  his  way  down  through  the  streets 
of  London,  although  I  am  not  very  sure 
just  what  the  reason  of  the  function  is. 

The  song  was  written  about  the  King's 
horses  themselves,  the  beauty  of  their 
trappings,  and  it  attempts  to  make  you 
see  the  parade  in  all  its  glory.  It  seems 
impossible  for  me  to  mention  the  song 
without  referring  to  Ben  Bernie,  and  lest 
I  be  accused  of  favoritism,  I  must  once 
again  explain  that  Ben's  band  has  been 
the  means  for  me  to  see  the  desirable 
features  of  most  of  the  songs  I  discuss  in 
this  issue. 

He  has  made  a  Columbia  record  of  the 
King's  Horses,  which,  for  a  makeshift 
recording,  as  it  really  was,  is  a  gem. 
Very  often  we  who  record  are  forced  to 
record  a  song  with  no  rehearsal  or  special 
arrangement  of  it,  just  a  mere  slapping 
together  of  the  verse  and  the  chorus,  with 
a  few  impromptu  and  extemporaneous 
ideas  therein.  Sometimes  these  records 
turn  out  to  be  our  finest.  The  Stein  Song 
was  one  of  these.  In  fact,  I  have  so 
little  time  for  rehearsing  that  nearly  all 
our  recordings  have  been  very,  very  im- 
promptu. Ben  and  his  men  certainly 
made  an  extremely  clever  record  in  their 
King's    Horses,    Ben    affecting    the    sup- 
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posed  English  accent  which  most  English 
people  I  met  over  there  did  not  have. 
Ably  seconded  by  a  vocal  chorus  by  all 
the  men  in  the  band,  he  shows  himself 
to  be  extremely  versatile  in  making  this 
record. 

Phil  Spitalny's  band  does  a  great  job 
of  it,  with  various  men  in  the  band  tak- 
ing choruses  in  their  own  particular  style 
and  way.  Although  I  received  the  orches- 
tration from  London  several  months  ago 
before  it  was  published  in  America,  it  re- 
mained for  the  Chicago  bands  to  show 
me  the  cleverness  of  the  piece.  Unfor- 
tunately four  and  five  shows  a  day  at  the 
Paramount  give  me  so  little  time  to  re- 
hearse and  to  get  the  meat  out  of  various 
scngs  sent  me,  that  sometimes  I  must  wait 
until  other  bands  play  them  for  me. 

The  song  should  be  played  brightly,  al- 
most like  a  march,  although  it  is  written 
in  4/4  time;  it  is  published  by  Leo  Feist. 

Dream  A  Little  Dream  Of  Me 

THIS  is  one  of  the  purest  examples  of 
a  song  which,  on  its  own  melodic 
value,  arrested  my  attention.  During  the 
course  of  the  evening  after  my  five 
shows,  I  visited  Johnny  Hamp  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel  in  the  delightful  Balloon 
Room  with  the  myriads  of  lights  going 
on  and  off,  the  beautiful  room  in  black 
velvet  against  the  red  glow  of  these 
lights.  Johnny's  band  is  down  at  the 
end,  in  their  very  smart  attire  which  is 
Johnny's  own  conception  of  how  an  or- 
chestra should  be  dressed. 

As  we  were  talking  the  band  played  a 
melody  so  fascinating  that  I  asked  Johnny 
its  name,  but  he  is  so  rarely  on  the  stand 
that  he  himself  did  not  know  its  name. 
On  being  told  its  name  I  realized  how 
much  I  was  missing  by  being  out  -of  New 
York  on  tour.  New  York  unquestion- 
ably is  the  music  publishing  center,  and 
the  bands  there  are  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  get  tunes  the  minute  they  come 
off  the  press,  and  then  are  way  ahead  of 
other  bands  throughout  the  country  in 
being  able  to  play  them  first. 

The  melody  writers  are  newcomers  to 
me,  the  lyric  writer  being  the  most  fa- 
mous writer  of  lyrics  in  the  entire  music 
profession,  namely  Gus  Kahn.  I  doubt 
anyone  would  care  to  vie  with  him  for 
this  particular  honor.  Gus  makes  little 
or  no  claim  to  melody  writing,  although 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  wouldn't  do 
equally  well  in  that  sphere,  but  as  a  lyric 
writer  he  is  second  to  none,  and  is  the 
highest  paid  lyric  writer  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

Although,  as  I  say.  the  melodic  value 
of  the  song  was  such  that  it  captured  my 
fancy,  Gus  has  done  a  beautiful  job  with 
the  lyrics,  and  the  entire  thought  of  the 
whole  song.  Personally  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  danceable  songs  I  have  ever 
heard. 

We  would  play  it  brightly,  at  about 
forty  measures  a  minute.  It  is  published 
by  Davis,  Coots  &  Engle.  All  indications 
point  to  a  big  run. 


Little  Joe 

DURING  my  visit  as  the  guest  of  the 
evening  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  at  which  Phil  Spitalny  and  his 
Chicago  orchestra  are  featured,  the  rendi- 
tion several  times  throughout  the  evening 
of  a  very  clever  song  led  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  popular 
dance  tune.  Unfortunately  its  melodic 
key  changes  are  so  intricate  that  I  doubt 
if  it  will  ever  fascinate  the  little  girl 
who  sits  at  the  piano  and  plays  from  the 
sheet  copy.  Like  Body  and  Soul  it  is 
bewildering  in  its  sudden  key  changes, 
but  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  record  song, 
and  one  that  will  be  extremely  popular  to 
those  who  listen  to  Radio  and  so  forth. 
In  fact,  I  may  be  surprised  by  a  big 
sheet  sale;  one  can  never  accurately  pre- 
dict what  the  piano-playing  lovers  of 
popular  music  will  buy. 

I  was  very  happy  to  meet,  that  night. 
Phil's  pianist,  who  is  the  composer  of  the 
melody  of  the  song,  namely  Jules  Stein. 
He  is  a  very  clever  pianist,  and  if  Little 
Joe  is  any  indication  of  his  writing  ability 
he  is  going  to  produce  some  great  songs! 

Ted  Miller,  another  Chicago  boy,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  very  clever  lyrics.  For 
the  song  he  has  taken  the  idea  of  Mighty 
Lak  A  Rose,  and  put  it  into  a  fox  trot, 
naming  the  little  rose,  Joe.  The  song  is 
the  story  of  the  love  of  a  colored  Mammy 
for  her  little  pickaninny,  regardless  of 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of  him. 
Phil  has  a  banjo  player  who  rendered  the 
song  so  excellently  that  I  instantly  quali- 
fied it  as  one  of  my  "'Tuneful  Topics." 

The  song  should  be  played  fairly 
brightly,  at  about  forty  measures  a  min- 
ute. It  has  a  pretty  high  range,  though 
people  who  sing  high  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  rendering  it.  It  is  published  by 
Irving  Berlin,  Inc. 

When  the  Silver  Moon  Ls  Shining 
O'er  the  Hills  of  Dear  Old  Maine 

HERE  is  a  song  whose  history  is  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  the  Stein  Song 
As  a  very  young  boy  I  can  remember  the 
singers  who  used  to  sing  with  slides  in 
our  local  movie  theatre,  singing  a  song 
about  the  silvery  moon  shining  o'er  the 
hills  of  dear  old  Maine.  The  song,  very 
much  like  the  Stein  Song,  has  stuck  in  my 
memory  over  a  period  of  almost  fifteen 
years.  It  is  a  melody  that  has  been  used 
in  many  songs.  The  layman  may  be  sur- 
prised when  I  say  that  unintentionally,  or 
intentionally,  certain  strains  of  melodies 
have  been  used  in  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  songs,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  really  original  song,  because  if  one 
cares  to  take  the  trouble  and  go  back 
through  the  list  of  souks  written  over 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  nearly  a  coun- 
terpart, or  a  similar  melody  will  be  found 
somewhere,  or  at  least  parts  of  it  will  re- 
semble the  new  song. 

When  I  first  heard  When  The  Organ 
Played  At  Twilight  I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  was  Silvery  Moon.  There 
have  been  several  other  songs  that  have  re- 


called this  song  to  me.  In  the  middle  of 
the  song  is  introduced  the  old,  familiar 
strain  Where  Is  My  Wandering  Boy  To- 
night, and  those  professional  musicians 
who  are  wont  to  scorn  the  hilly-billy,  and 
what  we  term  'corny."  type  of  song, 
would  lift  their  noses  up  contemptuously 
at  this  one,  but  it  is  a  song  that  the 
masses  would  probably  enjoy  hearing  be- 
cause it  is  down  to  bed-rock  simplicity, 
and  its  melody  is  extremely  catchy. 

A  resident  of  Portland,  Maine,  a  city 
six  miles  from  my  home  town,  wrote  it 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  Although  he  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  professional  song 
writer,  he  has  written  several  songs. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Stein  Song, 
I  have  revised  the  song  considerably,  to 
make  it  just  a  bit  more  palatable  for  the 
public  of  today,  and  I  am  curious  to  see 
whether  people  of  other  states  will  enjoy 
hearing  about  the  silv'ry  moon  of  my 
own  state.  It  is  a  waltz,  and  is  going  to 
be  published  by  Leo  Feist,  Inc. 

Walking  My  Baby  Back  Home 

ROY    TURK    and    Fred    Ahlert    crash 
-  through  again  with  one  of  the  most 
danceable  tunes  of  the  season.     You  re- 


Over  the  Mountains 

{tan  Los  Angeles 

on 
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Think  of  it!  FIVE  HUNDRED  FIFTY-NINE  MILES 
over  rough  mountainous  country  burning  only  ELE\  EN 
GALLONS  OF  GASOLINE.  Imagine  more  than  FIFTY 
MILES  TO  THE  GALLON".  That  is  what  the  WHIRL- 
WIND CARBURETING  DEVICE  does  for  D.  R.  Gilbert, 
enough  of  a  saving  on  iust  one  trip  to  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  the  Whirlwind. 

The  Whirlwind  Saves  Motorists 

Millions  Of  Dollars  Yearly 

Whirlwind  users,  reporting  the  results  of  their  tests,  are 
amazed  at  the  results  they  are  getting.  Letters  keep 
streaming  into  the  office  telling  of  mileages  all  the  way 
from  22  to  5;i  miles  on  a  gallon,  resulting  In  a  saving  of 
from  25ci  to  oil1";,  in  gas  bills  alone. 

Mark  A.  Estes  writes:    "I  was  making   17  miles  to  the 
gallon  on  mv  Pontine  Coupe.    Today  with  the  Whirlwind. 
I  am  making  35  5-10  miles  to  the  gallon." 
P.   P.   Goerzen  writes:    "34  6-10  miles  with  the  Whirl- 
wind, or  a  gain  of  21  miles  to  the  gallon." 
R   J.  Tulp:  "The  Whirlwind  increased  the  mileage  on  our 
Ford  truck  from  12  to  26  miles  to  gallon  and  25%  to  Bpead 
Car  owners  all  over  the  world  are  saving  money  every  daj 
with    the    Whirlwind,    besides    having    better    operating 
motors.   Think  what  this  means  on  your  own  ear.   Figure 
up  your  savings— enough   for  a  radio— a  bank  account- 
added  pleasures.     Why  let  the  oil  Companies  profit  by 
your  waste?    Find  out  about  this  amazing  little  device 
that  will  pay  for  itself  every  few  weeks. 
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M  work  than  rhancinc  your  oil.  or 
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kind  HMUrJ.  It  »  euarantecd  to  work  perfectly  on  anv  make  of 
ear  Turk  »t  tractor,  tare*  or  small.  Daw  model  or  old  model  fl 
morr  you  dm-  tha  mora  you  wBI  any*. 

SALESMEN    AND     DISTRIBUTORS    WANTED 
To  Make  Up  to  $100.00  a  Week  and  More 
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in  each  issue  of  Radio  Digest  tells  how  the 
STARS  influence  the  lives  of  popular  Radio 
Artists. 

You  can  obtain  your  horoscope  by  filling  in  the 
coupon  below  with  the  necessary  information 
and  mailing  it  to  us,  together  with  a  remittance 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Radio  Digest. 
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member,  they  are  the  boys  who  wrote 
I'll  Get  By,  Mean  to  Me,  and  whose  first 
tune  when  they  arrived  back  from  the 
M.  G.  M.  studios  where  they  had  been 
writing,  was  We're  Friends  Again. 

They  played  this  tune  for  me  in  the 
back  of  the  Villa  Vallee  one  night,  and 
its  possibilities  were  apparent  to  me  at 
once.  In  my  review  of  We're  Friends 
Again  I  laid  stress  on  Roy  Turk's  ten- 
dency to  write  slangy  lyrics.  Roy  writes 
in  the  wisecracking — Winchell — Broad- 
way— Times  Square  sort  of  vein,  and  al- 
though I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  do  that 
type  of  song  full  justice,  as  critics  say 
I  did  in  my  recording  of  St.  Louis  Blues, 
or  How  Come  You  Do  Me  Like  You  Do, 
Do,  Do?,  in  this  particular  instance  I 
felt  that  I  would  feel  uncomfortable  in 
singing  the  song. 

Rhythmically  the  piece  has  few  equals 
for  a  stimulus  to  dancing  and  tapping  of 
feet.  It  makes  a  fine  rhythmic  contrast 
on  our  Radio  programs,  and  the  crowds 
love  to  sing  it  with  the  organ,  when  it  is 
played  in  organ  fests.  I  am  happy  to  see 
these  boys  crash  through  with  another 
hit,  because  they  are  two  of  the  finest 
song   writers    in    the   profession. 

We  play  the  tune  at  about  forty  mea- 
sures a  minute,  and  it  is  published  by 
DeSylva,   Brown,  &  Henderson. 

Don't  Shoot!     Snap! 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

with  his  head  pointing  precisely  in  our 
direction.  He  got  up  on  his  little  hind 
legs  and  with  his  little  brown  nose  swing- 
ing excitedly  in  the  breeze  just  for  a 
moment;  he  dropped  down  and  started 
racing  back  to  break  up  little  "Apron 
Strings'  "  tea  party  just  as  fast  as  he 
could.  Even  stranger,  he  had  not  cov- 
ered more  than  half  the  distance  when 
Mrs.  Murphy  and  "Apron  Strings"  were 
on  their  feet  and  then  on  their  hind  legs 
looking  in  our  direction.  They  could 
not  smell  us  but  somehow  "Little  Rough- 
neck" managed  to  tell  them  all  about  it, 
for  by  the  time  he  was  almost  to  them 
the  old  lady  started  for  the  alder  thickets 
just  as  fast  as  she  could  go. 

I  have  never  in  my  own  mind  been 
able  to  make  a  satisfactory  explanation 
and  while  I  don't  propose  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Murphy  had  gathered  her  two 
youngsters  beside  her  before  they  left 
the  home  den  and  told  them  terrible  bed- 
time stories  about  their  one  great  enemy, 
man,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  this  as  an 
explanation  until  someone  gives  me  a 
better  one.  All  in  all,  bears  are  by  far 
the  most  fascinating  wild  creatures  that 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  and  again  I  repeat,  I  am  not  proud 
but  sorry  of  the  fact  that  I  have  killed 
any  of  their  species. 

*    *    * 

Many  readers  write  "Radio  Digest  was 
sold  out  at  my  news  stand."  Send  $3.00 
for  a  year's  subscription  and  make  sure  of 
receiving  every  issue. 
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The  Minister 
Who  Doesn't  Preach 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

minister,  made  with  these  men  impressed 
him,  I  believe,  more  than  anything  else 
has  impressed  him  throughout  his  life. 
You  can  sense  it  in  his  speech  and  action 
today.  There's  a  simplicity,  sincerity 
and   unmistakable   directness   about  him. 

I  am  sure  that  this  Bowery  experience 
was  the  reason  why,  years  later,  when 
he  was  preaching  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian church,  here  in  New  York  City, 
he  opened  up  a  personal  contact  bureau. 
He  had  learned  that  New  York — outside 
of  the  Bowery  perhaps — did  not  lend 
itself  to  human  contacts,  and  he  knew 
that  human  contacts  were  vital  to  him 
if  he  were  to  do  his  job  well.  For  Dr. 
Fosdick,  at  all  times,  must  be  mid- 
stream in  the  current  of  life.  He  can- 
not preach  to  a  congregation  of  people 
unless  he  knows  the  problems  confront- 
ing them  and,  multiplied  numerically, 
of  course,  the  problems  that  confront 
all  of  us.  And  that  brings  me  to  the  way 
he  works  today. 

He's  in  his  office  in  Riverside  Church 
at  eight-thirty  every  morning.  He  works 
without  interruption,  until  noon.  The 
mornings  are  his  own.  He  never  makes 
appointments  during  the  forenoon.  He 
spends  those  three  and  a  half  hours  for 
reading  and  study  and  thus  he  is  work- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  on  a  sermon. 
After  luncheon  he  usually  lectures,  sev- 
eral days  a  week,  at  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  Other  afternoons,  how- 
ever, are  devoted  to  personal  conferences 
with  all  kinds  and  types  of  people  on 
personal  problems.  These  are  the  con- 
ferences that  bring  him  his  richest  re- 
wards— his  understanding  of  life. 

For  rest  and  relaxation  he  likes  to  read 
and  walk  and  occasionally  play  golf.  He's 
a  moderate  smoker — one  cigar  a  day  is 
enough.  He's  married  and  has  two  daugh- 
ters— both  students  at  Smith  College, 
and  his  favorite  reading,  I  should  have 
told  you,  is  biography.  His  residence 
is  around  the  corner  from  the  church. 

He  cannot  deliver  a  sermon  on  an 
abstract  theme.  He  has  to  have  some 
question  or  problem  of  life,  and  he  tries 
to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  the  individ- 
ual. He  doesn't  try  to  be  oratorical  or 
eloquent.  He  thinks  the  ideal  of  preach- 
ing is   animated   conversation. 

The  favorite  story  of  his  family — that 
is,  story  concerning  him — has  to  do  with 
an  incident  at  his  first  parish,  which  was 
in  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  of  Dr.  Fosdick 
in  the  home  of  one  of  his  parishioners 
and  finally  an  old  colored  woman,  work- 
ing for  this  family,  expressed  a  desire 
to  hear  the  preaching  of  this  man  that 
everyone  in  the  house  was  talking  about. 
Her  mistress  said,  "Well,  why  don't  you 
go  to  church  and  hear  him?" 

So,  off  to  church  went  the  old  colored 
woman  and,  oh  yes,  bear  in  mind  what  I 


told  you  at  the  outset  about  Dr.  Fos- 
dick's  most  distinguishing  physical  char- 
acteristic— his  shock  of  curly,  wavy 
hair.  Well,  when  the  colored  woman  re- 
turned after  the  services,  her  mistress 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  Dr. 
Fosdick,  and  this  was  her  reply: 

"Fo'  de  lawd,  ma'am,  his  very  hair  do 
declare  him  to  be  a  man  of  Gawd!" 

But  those  of  you  who  know  him,  and 
know  his  work,  can  go  far  beyond  that 
description.  I  wonder  just  what  it  is 
that  makes  him  great;  for  he  is  great,  I 
think.  Is  it  because  he  knows  life?  Is  it 
because  he  can  interpret  it  so  honestly 
to  the  rest  of  us?  Is  it  because  of  the 
quality  of  sincerity  in  his  voice  and  the 
fact  of  its  existence  in  his  soul?  One 
could  answer  all  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  but  that  would  not  be  the 
entire  story.     You  have  to  go  deeper. 

He  has,  I  believe,  one  outstanding 
quality  and  that  is,  the  power  to  give.  He 
gives  of  himself.  There's  a  steady  stream 
of  persons — men  and  women — to  that 
little  reception  room  on  the  eighteenth 
floor  of  the  Riverside  Church. 

And  these  troubled  wayfarers  find  in 
him  a  receptiveness  to  hear  them — to 
hear  their  stories  and,  having  told  them, 
they  are  conscious  of  a  receptiveness 
within  themselves  to  hear  him.  And 
that's  when  he  gives!  He  gives,  out  of 
himself,  all  that  he  has  to  help  others. 
And  that,  I  am  sure,  is  his  greatness. 

Are  American  Women 
Happy? 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

before  he  joined  D.  W.  Griffith's  company 
in  Hollywood.  It  was  when  his  interest 
turned  to  the  writing  of  scenarios  that  he 
was  introduced  to  Anita  Loos  and  they 
entered  upon  their  famous  writing  part- 
nership which  led  to  marriage. 

Miss  Loos  attributes  courtesy  and  re- 
spect for  each  other's  opinion  as  a  per- 
sonal recipe  for  her  happy  marriage. 

"If  husband  and  wife  would  treat  each 
other  with  the  same  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration as  they  do  to  strangers",  she 
said,  "it  would  pay  them  greater  rewards 
and  give  their  marriage  a  better  chance  of 
enduring.  The  necessity  for  living  in 
small  apartments  these  days,  causes  them 
to  get  on  each  other's  nerves  very  quickly. 
They  lose  respect  for  each  other's  pri- 
vacy and  before  you  know  it,  they  be- 
come rude  to  each  other.  They  say  things 
which  they  don't  mean,  but  which  never- 
theless draw  them  further  apart. 

"If  husband  and  wife  would  insist  upon 
courtesy  from  each  other  right  from  the 
early  days  of  marriage,  it  would  help  tre- 
mendously to  smooth  the  course  of  their 
matrimonial  bark." 

*     *     * 

Do  you  agree  with  Miss  Loos  that 
American  women  are  unhappy?  Read 
what  Cosmo  Hamilton,  famous  play- 
wright and  author,  has  to  say  about 
it    in    the    next    issue   of    Radio    Digest. 
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Hotel  Woodstock 

127  WEST  43rd  ST.  At  Times  Square 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  Short  Walk  West  of  Grand  Central  Station 


^ 


DAILY 
RATES 

Rooms  with  running  water 
for  one '2.002.50  3.00 
for  two  3.504.00 

Rooms  with  private  bath 
for  one*3.50  4.00  4.50 
for  two  5.005.50i6.00 

No  Higher  Rates 
All  rooms  have  hot  and 
cold  running  water  and 
circulating     ice     water. 


T 


hough  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
famous  Times  Square  district, 
close  to  the  important  shops, 
theatres  and  transit  facilities, 
Hotel  Woodstock  has  the  quiet, 
genteel  atmosphere  so  desired  by 
our  New  England  clientele. 

Guests  are  accommodated  in 
rooms  that  are  airy,  spacious  and 
most  comfortably  furnished.  A 
particular  feature  of  the  hotel  is 
itscuisineanddiningroomservice 
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High-Hattin< 
Hollywood 


(Continued  from  page  46) 
Martan  arrived  just  a  moment  ahead  of 
Jack  Benny,   who  was   to  be  master  of 
ceremonies. 

The  minutes  sped  past.  It  seemed  that 
the  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  like  a  living, 
conscious  thing,  was  sweeping  upon  us. 
Finally  a  warning  "Two  minutes!"  was 
shouted  from  the  cage.  There  was  a 
bustle  of  last  minute  activity.  Like  sailors 
at  a  life  boat  drill  everyone  hurried  to  his 
post.     "Thirty  seconds!" 

Thirty  seconds  and  we  would  be  on  the 
air!  You'd  think  the  Kentucky  Derby 
were  about  to  start.  Everyone  was  tense 
.  .  .  Charlie  King,  Blanche  Sweet,  Jack 
Benny  and  all  of  them,  from  the  boy  with 
phones  clasped  over  his  ears  and  with  his 
arm  upraised  ready  to  give  the  signal 
from  the  cage  above,  to  the  world  promi- 
nent stars  themselves.  Sam  Wineland, 
with  his  baton  raised  above  his  head,  kept 
his  eyes  glued  on  the  boy  at  the  table. 
The  moment  was  fascinating. 

Suddenly  the  boy's  arm  jerked.  Sam 
Wineland's  baton  came  down  with  it,  as 
the  orchestra  broke  into  the  pulse-quick- 
ening strains  of  the  Metro-GoldwynMayer 
"signature  song".  The  spell  was  broken. 
We  were  on  the  air. 

The  orchestra  swung  into  a  fast  jazz 
number.  A  moment  later  the  doorkeeper 
opened  the  stage  door  quietly  to  admit  a 
diminutive  young  lady  in  a  smart  tan 
sports  suit.  It  was  Bessie  Love,  big  as 
.  .  .  or,  to  express  it  more  aptly,  little  as 
.  .  .  life.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  the  popular  young  business  man. 
Charlie  Hawks. 

The  pair  tiptoed  across  to  the  broad- 
casting set,  smiling  greetings  to  numerous 


friends.  But  the  jazz  music  was  too 
much  for  Bessie.  She  retired  behind  the 
huge  screen  and  went  through  some  dance 
steps  the  like  of  which  never  graced 
screen  or  ballroom. 

Later  in  the  hour  Charlie  King  was 
singing  one  of  the  famous  songs  from 
Broadway  Melody,  assisted  by  the  orches- 
tra and  chorus. 

There  is  a  gripping  fascination  to  these 
"movie"  programs  that  is  individual  and 
entirely  unlike  anything  else  on  the  air. 

But  that  is  enough  of  this  program. 
When  we  had  gone  off  the  air  the  entire 
group,  even  the  few  of  us  who  were  non- 
participants,  relaxed  with  a  sigh  that 
showed  the  tension  we  had  been  under  and 
of  which  we  had  scarcely  been  conscious. 

What  has  all  this  talk  about  the  Holly- 
wood sound  stages  and  the  studios  to  do 
with  the  Radio  program?  It  unquestion- 
ably is  a  vital  part  of  the  broadcast  .  .  . 
perhaps  solely  through  the  romantic  ap- 
peal of  hearing  something  direct  from 
Hollywood.    There  is  magic  in  the  name. 

Puppy  Love 

(Continued  from  page  49) 
has  happened  to  his  playmate  and  rela- 
tive. 

He  misses  Lobo  during  the  play  hours 
in  Central  Park;  he  misses  him  in  the 
country,  for  then  Lobo  used  to  jump 
over  high  fences  and  bark  a  challenge  to 
the  younger  dog,  as  if  to  say,  "Let's  see 
you  do  that."  And  he  misses  the  harm- 
less bites  and  nips  Lobo  used  to  torment 
him  with  at  their  home.  Professional 
jealousy  never  crept  in. 

Only  once  did  Moore  resent  the  pres- 
ence of  Lobo.  A  couple  of  years  ago, 
more  or  less,  Moore  was  courting  a  col- 
lege co-ed  in  sunny  California  and  Lobo 


became  jealous  of  his  master's  atten- 
tions. The  girl  became  equally  angry  at 
Lobo's  impudence;  he  would  decline — 
and  it  is  the  one  instance  of  disobedience 
— to  leave  his  master  while  he  was  walk- 
ing with  the  girl. 

When  Lobo's  death  was  announced, 
tributes  came  from  far  and  wide,  from 
the  Radio  audience,  friends  and  celeb- 
rities. Murray  Roth,  vitaphone  produc- 
tion man;  Miss  Eva  Clark,  operatic  so- 
prano, and  Rudy  Vallee,  all  wired 
consolatory  messages.  Moore  says  that 
he  received  some  500  telegrams  and  let- 
ters. 

Moore  himself  was  so  grief-stricken 
that  members  of  the  orchestra  were  hard 
pressed  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  The 
master  preferred  a  quiet,  solemn  funeral 
for  Lobo,  a  funeral  that  did  not  even 
witness  the  playing  of  a  single  air  by 
Lobo's  orchestra.  So  Lobo  was  buried 
in  a  New  York  dog  cemetery — and  now 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  place  a 
fitting  marker  over  his  grave. 

He  was  a  famed  dog,  second  only  to 
Rin-Tin-Tin  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public.  Had  he  not  amused  many  people 
— to  say  nothing  of  frustrating  dogs  and 
cats — by  his  barks  over  the  air?  He 
played  the  roles  of  an  Eskimo  malamute 
and  a  bloodhound,  and,  furthermore,  it 
is  a  fact  that  he  won  the  favor  of  the 
President  of  France  and  American  Am- 
bassador Walter  Edge  in  Paris.  Also  he 
was  photographed  in  several  movie  shorts. 

When  Lobo  won  the  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  he  saved  a  delicate  mo- 
ment for  Horace  Heidt  and  his  Califor- 
nians.  The  scene  was  the  stage  of  a 
fashionable  Parisian  theater,  the  curtain 
was  up.  But  the  orchestra  was  not  seated 
and  a  superimposed  platform  was  incon- 
veniently small.  For  a  moment  confusion 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  orchestra 
members,  all  men  with  college  educations, 
but  Lobo,  with  the  mind  of  a  child  of 
nine,  stepped  forward  and  bowed  and 
wagged  his  tail.  The  French  liked  that 
and  Lobo  had  saved  the  moment. 

There  was  nothing  Lobo  liked  better 
than  a  good  big  bone.  Likewise  he  rel- 
ished raw  meat,  and  it  was  that  which 
led  to  his  death.  Lobo  and  Lobo  II 
were  both  fed  raw  meat  one  Thursday 
night  and  Lobo  II  immediately  took  ill, 
but  recovered  in  a  few  hours.  Lobo  did 
not  become  ill  until  the  following  night. 

During  that  night  and  up  to  the  next 
Monday  morning,  when  he  finally  died, 
six  veterinarians  were  in  attendance. 
Lobo  suffered  four  hemorrhages  and 
failed  to  sleep  during  the  length  of  his 
illness. 

Nick  Kenny,  a  New  York  Radio  editor 
and  columnist,  wrote  a  little  verse  en- 
titled The  Empty  Chair,  at  the  time  of 
Lobo's  death.     In  conclusion,  he  wrote: 

"But  if  there's  a  dog's  heaven 
Up  there  in   the   skies, 
We  know  good  old  Lobo  is  there." 

No,  Moore  did  not  have  any  insur- 
ance on  Lobo. 
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MICROPHONE      SNAPSHOTS      FROM      WESTINGHOUSE      RADIO      STATIONS 


Scene — KDKA  Studios.  Time:  7:45  P.  M. 
Saturday.  A  moment  of  hushed  suspense  .  .  . 
a  signal  from  the  control  board  .  .  .  and  the 
Apex  Travelers  swing  into  the  lively  opening 
measures  of  "Sleepy  Town  Express." 

In  thousands  of  homes,  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  radio  listeners  settle  into  their 
chairs  with  a  special  thrill  of  satisfaction. 
Younger  members  of  the  family,  connoisseurs 
of  lilting  rhythm,  nod  approvingly.  Shoulders 
and  restless  feet  follow  the  eager  tempo  .  .  . 
it's  almost  impossible  to  keep  still  when  the 
Apex  Travelers  get  going. 

Whether  it's  the  latest  Broadway  melody, 


an  old  folk-song,  or  a  haunting  "blues"  inter- 
pretation, there's  something  about  the  Apex 
Travelers  you  can't  resist. 

And  the  Apex  Travelers  from  KDKA  are 
characteristic  of  Westinghouse  Radio  Station 
programs.  They  are  a  part  of  that  "studio 
personality"  that  brings  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  radio  dial  indicators  around  to  980, 
990,  or  1020  kilocycles  day  after  day. 

Listeners  say,  "There's  always  a  good 
program  from  Westinghouse  Radio  Stations." 

As  an  outcome  of  listeners'  interest,  adver- 
tisers report,  "Westinghouse  Radio  Stations 
bring  results." 


WESTINGHOUSE   •   RADIO   •   STATIONS 


WBZ-WBZA 

990  kilocycles 

Boston,  Mass.,  Statler  Building 
Chicago,   III.,  1012  Wrigley  Building 


KDKA 

980  kilocycles 


COMMERCIAL      OFFICES      

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Hotel  William  Penn 


KYW-KFKX 

1070  kilocycles 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Hotsl  Kimball 
Now   York,   N.  Y.,  50  East  42nd  Sfr«9t 
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Thompkins  Corners 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

Matt:  He  ain"t  a  tramp,  Bill.  There's 
somethin'  fine  about  his  mind.  He  can 
do  us  some  good,  if  we'll  listen  to  him. 

Bill:  Well,  I'll  hurry  along  and  git 
everybody  out. 

And  Thompkins  Corners  forthwith  is 
a-hum  with  telephone  calls,  door  bell 
buzzing,  street  corner  confabs  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  scintillating  session  with 
Shakespeare.  The  whole  town  is  in  a 
fervor  of  artistic  uplift  under  the  minis- 
tering hands  of  Mr.  Worthington  Mitchel. 

Mr.  Mitchel,  revived  and  invigorated 
by  food  and  drink,  deplores  the  fact  that 
his  wardrobe  is  missing.  But  Matt  is  un- 
dismayed as  he  says: 

Matt:  That's  all  right.  I've  got  a 
Sunday  frock  coat  you  can  use,  along 
with  a  shirt  and  some  studs  for  the 
occasion. 

Mitchel:  Ideal.  Just  the  thing  for 
an  informal  reading.  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
to  make  the  excerpts  wholly  understand- 
able. 

Martha:  You  men  go  ahead  and  I'll 
get  things  straightened  up  here. 

Matt:  Come  on,  Mr.  Mitchel.  We'll 
get  ready  for  the  show. 

Mitchel:  Lead  the  way,  mine  host. 
Once  more  doth  Worthington  Mitchel 
tread  the  boards  for  the  multitude. 

(Band  is  heard  in  distance) 

Martha:  Heavens,  Mr.  Jones.  Here 
comes  the  Firemen's  band.  I  wonder 
how  they're  managin'  without  all  the  in- 
struments playin'. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Sometimes  I  think,  my 
dear,  that  there  is  nothing  our  menfolk 
can't  do. 

(Crowd  enters) 

Mrs.  Stevens:  Say,  Marthy,  what  on 
earth  has  Matt  Thompkins  dug  up  now? 

Watts:  Well,  Bessie,  maybe  he's 
goin'  to  exhibit  one  of  the  family 
skeletons. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  When  I  picked  up  the 
receiver  and  heard  that  telephone  op- 
erator, I  rushed  right  over. 

Mrs.  Jones  :  I  understand  Mr.  Thomp- 
kins has  a  Shakespearean  reader  as  guest 
of  the  evening.  I  wish  I  had  brought 
my  unabridged  edition  as  reference.  Oh, 
I  do  hope  he  reads  nothing  from  Othello. 

Mrs.  Watts:  Oh,  is  that  what  we're 
here  for?  Good  'eavens,  that's  the  most 
excitin'  thing  that's  happened  to  me  fer 
a  long  time.  Readin'  from  Shakespeare! 
Oh,  I'm  all  a-flutter. 

Matt:  Now,  folks,  if  you'll  all  get 
yourself  a  seat — wherever  it's  most  com- 
fortable for  you,  we'll  go  ahead  with  a 
little  treat  we  got  tonight.  First  of  all, 
I  want  the  band  to  play  a  fanfare  to 
announce  somebody  who's  comin'  in  from 
the  parlor.     All  right,  boys  .  .  . 

Mitchel:  Why,  Mayor  Thompkins, 
this  is  overwhelming. 

Matt:  Folks,  that  fanfare  was  in 
honor  of  our  guest  here  who's  got  a  little 
surprise  for  us  tonight.     I  was  goin'  to 


save  it  till  tomorrow  night,  but  our  guest 
has  to  be  off  to  another  city  by  mornin' 
and  I  thought  we  could  listen  right  here 
and  get  just  as  much  good  out  of  it  as 
anywhere  else,  providin'  we  all  listen. 
Our  friend  is  a  distinguished  Shakespear- 
ean actor  and  he  will  read  us  some  of  the 
speeches  from  his  plays  .  .  .  that  is, 
Shakespeare's    plays. 

(Applause) 

Mitchel:  Kind  friends,  your  tribute 
is  appreciated. 

Mrs.  Watts  :    My  ain't  he  elegant  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Jones:  He  reminds  me  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  .  .  .  that  marvelous  man 
.  .  .  whom  we  saw  in  London  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century. 

Matt:  Now  everybody  be  quiet  .  .  . 
Mr.   Mitchel  will  address  us   now. 

Mitchel:  Dear  people  of  Thompkins 
Corners,  I  stand  before  you  tonight  in 
this  quaintly  lighted  room,  a  servant  of 
the  art  of  the  theatre.  I  hope  that  my 
offerings  fall  upon  receptive  ears.  The 
first  excerpt  will  be  that  famous  example 
of  logic  and  philosophy,  the  advice  of 
Polonius  to  his  son  Laertes  who  is  return- 
ing to  France  after  coming  to  Denmark 
for  the  coronation  of  the  dead  king's 
brother. 

Give  Worthington  Mitchel  credit,  he 
did  know  his  Shakespeare.  He  swept 
into  majestic  cadences;  he  moaned,  he 
thundered,  he  wept  and  stalked  across 
the  slightly  creaky  boards  between  the 
cracker  barrel  and  the  end  of  the  counter 
that  supported  the  cheese  case.  His 
audience  listened  in  rapt  admiration.  He 
bowed  and  they  burst  into  wild  applause 
as  Mrs.  Jones  stepped  forward  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Oh,  that  was  charming 
.   .   .   charming   .   .    .   perfectly  charming. 

Matt:  Mr.  Mitchel,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  we  have  enjoyed  your  recital. 
I  know  each  and  every  one  of  us  got  a 
heap  of  pleasure  and  thought  out  of  it. 
That  Shakespeare  sure  did  know  how  to 
use  his  words — no  wonder  he's  considered 
the  greatest  play  writer. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  My,  I  like  to  cried 
durin'  that  last  speech. 

Matt:  Now,  folks,  these  two  fine 
readings  complete  the  program  for  the 
evenin'.  Mr.  Mitchel  will  visit  us  again 
in  the  near  future.  He'll  bring  a  com- 
pany of  fine  actors  with  him  and  put  on 
a  regular  big  production  for  us.  While 
the  band  is  playin'  another  tune  I  want 
everybody  to  leave  some  offerin'  on  the 
counter  so's  to  show  Mr.  Mitchel  a  little 
concrete   appreciation.     All    ready,    boys. 

(Band  plays) 

Martha:  Why,  Matt,  we  got  fifteen 
dollars  and  twelve  cents  here. 

Matt:  Well,  that's  real  nice — more'n 
I  expected. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Oh,  Mr.  Thompkins.  I 
want  to  leave  this  check  for  ten  dollars — 
I  didn't  bring  my  purse  with  me — the 
one  I  keep  my  money  in.  He.  he.  And 
Mr.  Mitchel  must  be  invited  to  bring  his 
company  here  as  soon  as  possible. 

Matt:   Thanks,  Mrs.  Jones.    That  sure 


is  a  fine  total  .  .  .  twenty-five  dollars 
and  twelve  cents.  The  spirit  must  have 
moved  all  of  us  up  several  notches. 

Mitchel:  It  was  a  very  attentive 
and  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  appreciative  audience  .  .  . 
Reminds  me  of  a  reading  I  did  at  Scranton 
some  years  ago. 

Elmer:  (Interrupts)  Gee,  Uncle 
Matt,  am  I  late?  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
.  .  .  honest. 

Matt:  My  goodness,  I  forgot  all 
about  you.  You  get  right  in  there  at  that 
homework.  You  got  away  with  it  this 
time,  but  you  won't  do  it  again. 

Elmer:  Aw,  Uncle  Matt  .  .  .  Sneed 
and   me   was — 

Matt:  Never  mind  Sneed  and  you 
...  get  right  in  there. 

Mitchel:  A  .  .  .  twenty-five  dollars 
and  twelve  cents  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  very  good, 
very  good  .  .  .  and  there  wasn't  a  single 
line  of  advance  publicity.     Very  good. 

The  Gallant  Art 
of  Gambling 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

her  husband  succeed  and  frequently  the 
second  wife  acquires  the  comforts  which 
the  first  wife  deserved.  When  you  look 
into  such  cases,  however,  you  often  find 
that  the  first  wife  could  have  made  life 
happier  for  her  family  and  for  herself  if 
she  had  been  willing  to  shed  her  martyr 
complex  and  do  a  little  justified  gambling. 

You  know  women,  too,  who  refuse  to 
gamble  on  beauty.  They  lack  the  sport- 
ing instinct  to  take  a  chance  even  on  a 
"sure  thing".  They  will  not  wager  the 
few  minutes  each  day  required  for  the 
preservation  of  beauty  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  their  rejection  inevitably  makes  them 
come  in  losers. 

Beauty,  business,  marriage,  life  itself — 
all  are  gambles  and  judicious  gambling  is, 
after  all,  only  another  term  for  common 
sense.  If  you  would  win  a  prize  in  this 
lottery  of  life,  you  must  occasionally  take 
a  chance  When  the  time  comes,  as  it 
does  to  everyone,  when  you  must  gamble 
or  go  down  to  certain  defeat,  gamble  gal- 
lantly— bet  on  yourself. 
Free  booklets  on  the  Care  of  the  Skin  by 
Frances  Ingram  will  be  mailed  to  readers 
of  Radio  Digest.  Send  your  request  to 
Miss  Ingram,  in  care  of  Radio  Digest, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
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London  Salutes  Lincoln 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

that  Lincoln  was  a  fool,  and  that  the  prob- 
lem was  how  to  make  his  folly  as  inop- 
erative  as   possible. 

Late  at  night  he  called  on  his  Secretary 
of  State.  McClellan,  then  Commander 
in  Chief,  is  out.  They  wait,  and  at  length 
the  General  returns  out  of  humor,  hears 
that  the  President  is  waiting  for  him, 
and  goes  straight  to  bed.  Lincoln  re- 
turns home,  and  his  Secretary  remon- 
strates with  him.  It  seems  to  Lincoln 
not  to  be  a  time  for  making  points  of 
etiquette  and  personal  dignity.  He  adds, 
"I  will  hold  McClellan's  horse  if  he  will 
win  me  victories." 

There  are  two  characteristics  that  we 
have  clearly  to  realize  if  we  would  under- 
stand Lincoln.  The  first  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  his  essential  greatness.  A  les- 
son which  history  teaches  us  with  un- 
wearying patience  and  one  which  is  yet 
unheeded  by  many  active  members  of 
society,  is  that  the  truly  great  man  is 
not  the  extremist,  however  devoted  his 
courage  or  picturesque  his  personality. 

The  other  characteristic  of  which  we 
speak  is  Lincoln's  loneliness  of  mind,  a 
thing  worthy  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  In 
administrative  affairs  he  was  anxious,  even 
at  times  unduly  anxious,  for  advice,  and 
in  the  routine  of  office  he  could  sometimes 
be  a  little  careless  in  the  choice  of  depu- 
ties, but  in  the  formation  of  principles  he 
consulted  nobody.  When  a  decision  in- 
volving fundamental,  principle  had  to  be 
made,  the  period  of  Lincoln's  speculation 
would  be  a  long  one,  and  while  it  lasted 
his  most  intimate  associates  could  tell 
nothing  of  what  he  was  thinking.  Then 
suddenly  his  intentions  would  be  stated 
in  unequivocal  terms,  and  that  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  This  gave  easy  play 
to  detractors  and  the  opportunities  were 
freely  and  not  always  scrupulously  taken. 
But  Lincoln's  justification  was  that  his 
conclusions  truly  were  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples, and  that  his  intellectual  under- 
standing of  principles  was  in  the  sphere 
of  action  the  finest  in  the  country.  It 
is  a  justification  that  has  now  made  a 
noble  and  durable  impression  upon  man- 
kind, and  America  has  given  a  hero  to 
the  world. 


Television  in  Chicago 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

other  methods  of  synchronization  that  do 
not  have  this  disadvantage  although  they 
are  usually  more  complicated;  in  any  event 
it  does  not  seem  that  synchronization  is 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  television 
and  we  feel  the  engineers  at  W9XAP  were 
wise  to  use  the  simplest  system  so  that 
they  could  spend  their  energy  on  more 
important  phases  of  television. 

These  home  television  receivers  are  be- 
ing sold,  we  are  told,  by  about  one  hundred 
stores  in  Chicago;   at   Marshall  Field  & 


Company,  the  largest  department  store,  a 
television  room  has  been  constructed  and 
is  open  to  the  public  during  all  the  tele- 
vision broadcasts.  It  appears  that  tele- 
vision has  taken  hold  in  Chicago  more 
strongly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Those  to  whom  we  talked  stated, 
however,  that  the  experimenter,  the  Radio 
fan,  still  composed  the  major  part  of  the 
television  audience.  But  the  regularity  of 
the  television  programs  from  W9XAP,  the 
variety  of  the  programs,  the  definite  efforts 
being  made  by  the  station  personnel  to 
make  them  entertaining,  and  the  direct  tie- 
up  between  W9XAP  and  WMAQ  have  all 
made  the  programs  interesting. 

Without  being  derogatory  and  without 
desiring  to  underrate  in  the  least  the  ex- 
cellent work  being  done  at  W9XAP,  for  we 
feel  that  they  have  done  an  unusually  com- 
plete job,  especially  in  the  organization 
of  interesting  program  material,  we  must 
give  consideration  to  whether  the  methods 
being  used  represent  distinct  advances  or 
are  matters  of  detail.  Though  we  wish  it 
were  otherwise,  careful  consideration  of 
the  results  being  obtained  indicate  that  no 
really  new  important  ideas  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  television  transmitter  or 
receiver  the  features  of  the  system  are 
matters  of  detail,  refinements  in  the  trans- 
mitter and  receiving  equipment. 

We  do  not  mean  that  refinements  are  not 
worth  while,  but  we  do  feel  that  refining 
our  present  methods  of  television  will  not 
bring  it  any  closer  to  realization. 

But  the  history  of  science  exhibits  torch- 
bearers  all  the  way  down  through  the  cen- 
turies. So  let  us  hope  that  out  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  thought  being  de- 
voted to  television  someone  will  find  the 
missing  link  needed  to  solve  its  problems. 
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DIP  t  CT  TJTI  rCfnPC  Five  Sections,  Braes  bound  Power- 
DlUOrl.  1  CLCOCUrt,  fui  Len3eB.  lOmilerange.  Special 
Eve  Piece  for  looking  at  the  San,  included  FREE.  Can  be  used  as 
a  Microscope.  Guaranteed.  Big  value.  Postpaid  $1.75,  C.  O.  D.  16c 
extra.     8ENNER  &  COMPANY;  T  72,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Astoun&ng  Free  Offers  Assure\our  $ucce$$ 

New  merchandise  plan  sweeping  the  coun- 
try. Big  Cash  Pay  starts  at  once.     Com- 
plete line  of  sample  fabrics  given  free. 
Write  today.      This  plan's  a  proven 
money-maker. 

I  CARLTON    MILLS,    Dept, 
79  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  615-J 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates  are  twenty  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  Name  and  address  are  counted. 
Two  initials  count  one  word.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  Minimum  of  ten  words. 
Objectionable  and  misleading  advertisements 
not  accepted. 


Station  Stamps 


Three  Radio  Station  Stamps.     No  two  alike, 

10c.      Chas.   A.    Phlldlus.   510   East    120th    St., 
New  York.   N.  Y. 


Song  Writers 


SONGWRITERS— Advance  royalty  pavments. 

new  talking  picture  song  requirements,  etc.. 
fully  explained  In  our  free  Instructive  booklet. 
Write  today.  Song  poems  examined  free. 
Newcomer  Associates.  1674-P  Broadway.  New 
York. 


.  .  Get   the 

RADIO 
TRAINING 

you  need  at  home 
in  your  spare  time 

IN  order  to  help  you  learn  radio  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  RCA  Institutes,  Inc.,  was  es- 
tablished. You  may  study  radio  at  home  in  your 
spare  time  ...  or  at  any  one  of  the  Institute's 
resident  schools  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  not  hard  to  study  radio  the  way  it's  taught 
by  RCA  Institutes.  You  learn  radio  by  actual  ex- 
perience on  the  latest  type  of  radio  equipment. 
And  you  need  not  give  up  the  position  you  now 
hold.  You  can  study  an  hour  a  day  or  any  num- 
ber of  hours  a  day  at  home  in  your  spare  time. 

The  RCA  Institutes  Home  Laboratory  Training 
Course  teaches  you  in  a  most  thorough  manner. 
You  learn  about  servicing  and  selling,  operating, 
radio  telephony  and  telegraphy.. .also  instruction 
in  sound  motion  picture  installation,  mainte- 
nance and  repairs.  And  you  receive  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  the  complete  RCA  Institutes'  home 
laboratory  equipment,  a  modern  outlay  of  ap- 
paratus furnished  to  every  student,  enabling 
you  to  easily  solve  radio  problems. 

Home  Training  Course  by  America's 

Finest  and  Foremost  Radio 

Training  Organization 

This  home  training  course  and  free  laboratory 
equipment  are  backed  by  more  than  twenty 
years'  experience. 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOK  Today! 

Everything  you  want  to  know  about  radio  .  .  . 
describes  in  detail  the  home  training  that  has 
placed  thousands  of  men  in  good  paying  positions. 


RCA  Institutes.  Inc. 


RCA  INSTITUTES.  Inc.. 

Dept  DR-4 

75  Vnrick  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
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Gentlemen:  PlMM  semi  me  your  FREE 
hook  which  tells  about  the  many  oppor- 
tunities in  Radio  anil  about  your  famous  laboratory  method 
of  radio  Instruction  at  home. 
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The  men  "in  the  know"  solder  radio  connec- 
tions with  Kester  Radio  Solder  every  time. 

The  flux  in  Kester  is  a  plastic  rosin  —  with 
non-conducting,  non-corrosive  characteristics 
that  gives  minimum  resistance,  thereby  aiding 
receptivity. 

And  another  thing!  Kester  Radio  Solder 
carries  its  flux  inside  itself .  .  .  and  is  so  easy  to 
use  that  anyone  can  get  expert  results  with  it.  If 
you  want  more  advice  on  this  matter — just  ask 
any  service  man,  radio  expert  or  manufacturer 
about  Kester! 

Try  this  safe  permanent  solder  at  our  expense, 
or  buy  it  from  your  radio  store  or  other  dealers. 
Kester  Solder  Company,  4261  Wrightwood 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1899. 

Write  for  a  Free  Sample 

KESTER 

RADIO     SOLDER 


Ben  Bernie 

{Continued  from  page  7) 
his  duties  the  task  of  watching  German 
acrobats  on  the  Orpheum  circuit. 

"While  in  New  York,  and  while  the  war 
was  still  being  waged  and  the  German 
acrobats  were  still  tumbling  around  un- 
suspiciously, Bernie  became  very  in- 
terested in  a  certain  violinist  by  the 
name  of  Paul  Whiteman,  then  leading 
an  orchestra  in  a  night  club  and  well  on 
his  way  to  national  fame.  After  work, 
Ben  would  go  to  the  night  club  and  watch 
the  famous  leader  and  his  orchestra  and 
at  times  they  would  hold  long  conversa- 
tions together.  Bernie  was  interested  in 
orchestra  work  and  became  more  so 
steadily.  Whiteman  encouraged  him 
greatly  and  gave  him  many  pointers 
which  Bernie  has  not  forgotten. 

The  new  train  of  thought  in  Ben's 
mind  took  root  and  developed  into  a 
resolution  and  then  into  fact.  At  the 
height  of  his  career  as  a  vaudeville  per- 
former, Bernie  left  the  stage  and  organ- 
ized a  dance  band  par  excellence.  (Half 
of  the  men  he  chose  at  that  time  for 
his  first  band  are  still  with  him.)  Then 
back  to  the  Keith  Orpheum  circuit  with 
his  band  went  Ben  Bernie  and  made  of 
himself  a  very,  very  passable  maestro 
beloved   of   thousands.      It    was   the   be- 


ginning   of   the    Bernie   we   know    now. 

His  travels  took  him  hither  and  yon 
through  the  country  and  finally  back  to 
New  York  again.  Fate  again  loomed 
great  on  the  horizon  and  as  usual,  Bernie 
met  the  great  lady  half  way.  The  Hotel 
Roosevelt  was  just  on  the  point  of  open- 
ing a  new  grill  room  where  there  was  to 
be  dancing  and  entertainment.  The 
worthy  managers  of  the  hotel  bearded 
the  lion  in  his  den  and  pleaded  touch- 
ingly  for  the  services  of  Ben  Bernie  and 
his  orchestra  for  opening  week.  Bernie 
had  never  played  for  the  dance  before 
but  he  thought  that  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  try  for  a  week. 

Needless  to  say  he  was  a  success.  He 
was  the  type  needed  and  he  was  remark- 
ably resourceful  when  it  came  to  the  en- 
tertainment. In  fact — it  was  at  this  time 
that  Bernie  used  to  introduce  his  num- 
bers from  the  floor  and  post-script  them 
with  a  suave,  smooth — "I  hope  you  like 
it."  And  he  was  most  sincere  about  it. 
He  hoped  the  patrons  of  the  Roosevelt 
did  like  it.  And  they  did,  for  it  was  not 
until  five  and  a  half  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  room  that  Bernie  again 
was  assailed  with  the  itching  heel  and 
departed   bag   and   baggage    for   London. 

Of  course,  many  things  happened  in 
those  few  years.  In  the  first  place,  Ben 
quickly  became  a  diminutive  orchestral 
"Big  Shot"  in  New  York.  Don't  take 
me  too  literally — Ben  is  not  a  really 
little  man — but  tho'  in  stature  he  is 
quite  normal,  he  somehow  has  not  be- 
come deflated  with  egotism  and  self  im- 
portance. He  is  modest,  quiet  and  self- 
effacing  to  the  extent  that  one  thinks  of 
him  as  little.     But  to  go  on — 

Save  for  Vincent  Lopez,  Bernie  was 
the  only  other  orchestra  leader  in  the 
city  of  any  really  great  fame  or  impor- 
tance. It  was  before  the  advent  of  Radio, 
of  course.  And  then  the  maze  of  twisting 
dials,  hoarse  static  and  aerial  cluttered 
roofs  became  evident.  Bernie  was  imme- 
diately placed  on  the  air  at  WEAF  and 
the  name  "Old  Maestro"  became  as  com- 
mon a  name  as  bread,  butter  or  salt. 

It  was  but  a  little  time  after  this  that 
Bernie  took  his  tunes  to  London  and  put 
the  dancing  shoes  on  the  British.  He  was 
so  popular  there  that  the  Islanders  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  asking  him  to  be 
the  first  American  orchestra  leader  to 
broadcast  his  band  over  an  English  chain. 

Back  in  the  States,  Bernie  continued 
on  his  way,  crossing  the  continent  and 
coming  back,  always  finding  new  friends 
and  few  enemies.  Radio  advertisers  paid 
as  high  as  they  could  for  his  services  as 
master  of  ceremonies  on  their  programs  of 
dance  music.  Rudy  Vallee  and  Guy  Lom- 
bardo,  now  "big  shotting  it  around"  as 
Bernie  puts  it,  looked  on  the  happy  Old 
Maestro  with  thankful  eyes  because  it 
was  he  who  more  or  less  gave  a  boost 
where  a  boost  was  needed.  Vallee  had 
gone  through  his  apprenticeship  already 
and  Lombardo  was  in  debt  for  the  suc- 
cess of  one  song. 

Out   on    the   West    Coast    Bernie   and 


his  band  created  a  sensation  that  few 
other  eastern  orchestras  have  been  able 
to  accomplish.  In  fact,  most  eastern  bands 
go  out  to  the  Golden  State,  play  one  or 
two  months  and  then  pack  up  their  in- 
struments for  a  warmer  climate.  But 
Bernie  had  a  warmer  welcome  and  left 
only  because  a  previously  made  arrange- 
ment called  him  East  to  Chicago. 

There  we  find  him  now,  in  the  smart- 
est dance  place  in  Chicago,  the  College 
Inn.  Wielding  the  same  wicked  bow, 
cracking  the  usual  wise  cracks  and  mak- 
ing the  usual  friends  among  both  cafe 
and  Radio  fans.  And,  speaking  of  Radio 
fans — your  writer  was  privileged  to  read 
a  wire  that  came  to  Ben  one  night — read- 
ing— "Why  didn't  you  say  good  night, 
to-night?  I  can't  sleep  until  you  sing 
Au  Revoir,  Pleasant  Dreams."  Of  course 
the  lady  was  a  perfect  stranger,  but  some- 
how, once  we  have  heard  Ben  say  good 
night  in  that  pleasant  crooning  voice  of 
his — we,  all  of  us — strangers  not  ex- 
cluded, wait  for  the  good  night. 

Coming  now  to  what  is  responsible  for 
Bernie's  rise  to  fame  and  fortune,  we 
lay  greatest  emphasis  on  his  charming 
personality  and  good  fellowship.  He  is 
primarily  a  showman,  of  course,  but  then 
too,  a  poor  orchestra  with  a  good  leader 
would  not  make  much  headway.  He 
stands  in  front  of  one  of  the  most  perfect 
organizations  for  the  dance  that  can  be 
found.  Their  method  of  playing  is  an 
outgrowth  of  one  of  Ben's  pet  theories. 
A  theory  for  which  almost  every  other 
dance  orchestra  leader  in  the  country  has 
been  hailed.  Perhaps  Bernie  doesn't  care 
very  much  where  the  credit  goes.  But 
your  writer  believes  in  being  just. 

When  Bernie  was  playing  on  the  stage 
with  his  band  he  used  the  new  slow  tempo 
to  his  music  that  made  it  more  adaptable 
to  singing  than  the  half  ragtime  so  popu- 
lar in  those  days.  Bernie  tried  it  on  the 
dance  floor  and  found  it  good.  But  there 
were  difficulties.  The  young  people 
caught  on  to  the  new  time  as  young 
people  have  a  way  of  doing.  It  was 
sweeping  the  country.  The  middle  aged 
couples  looked  their  dismay  and  the 
older  people,  used  to  lovely  old  waltzes, 
seemed  more  pleased  than  not  to  find  a 
fox  trot  that  was  as  slow  as  a  waltz. 

Bernie  allowed  himself  to  worry  about 
the  middle  aged  couples  and  finally  found 
out  the  reason  for  their  antipathy  to  slow 
music  for  the  dance.  They  had  been  bom 
and  bred  in  ragtime.  "But,"  he  explains 
"as  the  young  people  are  really  the  dan- 
cers, I  continued  with  the  slow  tempo. 
It  was  new  and  different  to  them  and  it 
pleased  them." 

Let  us  sum  up  the  story  with  the  two 
most  important  features  of  Bernie's  career 
— the  two  new  feathers  in  his  cap.  He 
is  Brunswick's  leading  orchestra,  record- 
ing at  least  a  record  a  month  and  often 
two.  And  he  has  just  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket two  of  the  loveliest  new  songs  of 
the  day,  one,  his  theme  song,  Lonesome 
Old  Town,  and  the  other,  his  signing  off 
song,  Au  Revoir,  Pleasant  Dreams. 
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All  candy  products  having  the  distinctive  shape  of  Life  Savers  are  manufactured  by  Life  Savers,  Inc. 
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